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The Largest Sunday School Convention 


International Association Completes Merger 


HE largest Sunday School Convention ever 

held, the most significant in the actions 
taken, the beginning of a new epoch in organ- 
ized Sunday school work—such was the Six- 
teenth Convention of the International Sunday 
School Association held at Kansas City, Mo., 
June 21-27. Sixty-six hundred paid delegates, 
a daily audience of from eight to ten thousand, 
with large simultaneous sessions on special sub- 
jects held in different centers around the city, 
and the big convention hall packed in the eyen- 
ing with fifteen thousand people, shows the 
interest and enthusiasm of the Sunday school 
hosts who gathered at “the Heart of America.” 
The largest convention previously held was at 
San Francisco in 1911, when twenty-eight hun- 
dred paid delegates were registered. Chicago’s 
convention in 1914, registered twenty-seven 
hundred paid delegates and at the last conven- 
tion at Buffalo in 1918, there were two thousand 
delegates. Every state in the Union but four 
was represented by official delegates at this 
year’s convention. 

Kansas City is an ideal convention center. 
Perhaps it is a little warm in summer, but its 
bright skies and dry atmosphere, temper the 
rays of the sun, so that it is really no hotter 
than some other places with a lower temper- 
ature. Kansas City has more railroads run- 
ning into it, than any other city in the Union. 
It is a great Protestant Christian center with 
a convention hall seating fifteen thousand peo- 
ple, built especially to accommodate great 
assemblies. The city and the people won the 
friendship of the Sunday school hosts who 
gathered there. 

The report of the Executive Committee rec- 
ommending the “adoption of the Merger’ of 
the International Sunday School Association 
and Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations; the report of the newly organized 
Committee on Education and the election of a 
new General Secretary were the most important 
actions taken at the Convention. 


THE TERMS OF THE MERGER 

By the terms of the “Merger” these two or- 
ganizations lose their identity in the new Inter- 
national Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education. For over fifty years the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association has been a 
familiar name in every Sunday school in the 
land. ,It was the pioneer organization in co- 
operative Sunday school work. The Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations 
is probably less known. Its membership has 
been ‘limited to educational secretaries, editors 
and publishers of denominational Sunday 
School boards. Unlike the International Sun- 
day School Association its annual meetings have 
been strictly official. Organized twelve years 
ago to stimuldte co-operation between denomin- 
ational Sunday school leaders, it has been the 
means of bringing the official denominational 
Sunday school forces closer together and has 
set the standards of teacher training and other 
phases of Christian education. Both organi- 
zations were working in the same _ field—the 
local Sunday school—and with the same chil- 
dren, but without any co-ordination between 
them. This condition led to an over-lapping 
of programs, confusion in the local Sunday 
school, more or less friction and general chaos 
and became a matter of such serious concern 
that the leaders of both organizations agreed 
that some kind of co-operative plan was _ nec- 
essary. For four years a joint committee 


By Sidney A. Weston 


has been working on a plan to bring these 
two organizations together. Their recommend- 
ation of a Merger was unanimously adopted 
by the Executive Committees of each organiza- 
tion at Chicago, in February of this year, and 
was presented to the Convention at Kansas 
City for approval. 

The plan of the Merger calls for the union 
of these two organizations and the reorgani- 
zation of the state Sunday school associations 
on a representative basis in which the denom- 
inations and territorial forces will be repre- 
sented on a “‘fifty-fifty’’ basis. In the future 
not only in the national organization but 
throughout the state, county and district as- 
sociations, the official denominational workers 
and the territorial forees will co-operate in 
the planning and promoting of Sunday school 
work in their respective districts. This is 
one of the most vital parts of the Merger agree- 


Dr. Hues S. 


MAGILL 


ment and it is not 100 per cent. effective until 
this procedure is carried out. 

After a full presentation and discussion of 
the plan the Merger was enthusiastically and 
unanimously adopted and the Convention arose 
and joined in singing: i 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love. 


The report of the Committee on Hducation 
was presented by the chairman, Prof. Walter 
S. Athearn, of Boston University. This com- 
mittee outlined a program commensurate with 
the nation-wide task that confronts the Sun- 
day school forces of the United States and 
Canada today. It discussed the relation of 
Protestant Christian schools; to the public 
schools it set forth policies and organizations 
necessary’ to develop voluntary and salaried 
workers in Protestant Christian education; it 
defined the standards of organization and ad- 
ministration of the local Sunday school and 
suggested ways and means for training the lead- 
ership which shall be adequate to the task. 
One of the most significant recommendations 
in the report of this committee was its provi- 
sion for a Department of Service and Research 
calling for an investment of $25,000 a year. 
The Executive Committee and Convention 


adopted the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and set up the machinery to carry out 
this forward-looking, program of Christian 
education. No longer will Sunday school work 
be conceived in haphazard or local terms, but 
each Sunday school will be part of a great 
whole, bound togéther through its leaders in 
this newly merged organization, stimulated and 
strengthened by all the resources of the com- 
mon body. The unanimous support of the 
report of this Committee on Education shows 
that the leaders in our churches and Sunday 
schools are taking the task seriously and are 
ready to contribute generously to the Christian 
education of the girls and boys of America. 


THE NEw LEADER 


To the leadership of the new organization 
with its forward-looking program, the Con- 
vention called Dr. Hugh S. Magill, field secre- 
tary of the National Education Association. 
The new General Secretary, Dr. Magill brings 
to the work a passion for Christian service, a 
broad religious experience, a splendid educa- 
tional foundation and a wide acquaintance in 
educational and business circles. Dr. Magill 
is an organizer, an administrator, an orator, 
and a statesman. He comes to the new work 
in the prime of life and with the united support 
of all the various elements in the new organi- 


zation. His addresses to the Convention indi- 
cated his moral earnestness and educational 
ideals. The new movement is in the hands 


of a wise leader. He was presented to the 
Convention in a cordial, brotherly greeting by 
Mr. Marion Lawrence, who retires as General 
Secretary after 33 years of service in organ- 
ized Sunday school work. Mr. Lawrence lays 
down the work with the warm friendship of 
the hosts of Sunday school workers. 

Among the speakers prominent at the Con- 
vention was our own Margaret Slattery, who 
made a ringing plea for youth. ‘We were 
willing to let our young men die for us,” said 
Miss Slattery, “let us now give them their 
opportunity to live in the world.” Miss Slat- 
tery called on the fathers and mothers to 
awaken to the needs of the young entrusted 
to their care and to offer themselves in Chris- 
tian work in order to develop the spiritual 
lives of their sons and daughters. 


Tuer FAcTS OF PROHIBITION 


Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler was right at home 
in his address on the facts of prohibition. If 
any one thinks that prohibition is a failure, 
or that Christian people are going to allow 
the ‘‘wets’” to carry the day; he should have 
been in the audience the evening Dr. Wheeler 
made his address. 

“The WHighteenth Amendment,’ said Dr. 
Wheeler,”’ was adopted by twenty-three twenty- 
fourths of the states, a greater proportion than 
ever voted for the ratification of any other 
amendment. It is therefore entitled to pro- 
portionately greater respect.” Dr. Wheeler 
showed that prohibition enforced, is a success 
and even when only partially enforced, is 
better than the license system. To prove this 
he stated the following facts: 


Drunkenness has decreased more than one- 
half. Those opposed to prohibition admitted, 
after a survey recently made, that the con- 
sumption of beverage liquor has fallen off 
seventy per cent., and that the number of 
drinkers is reduced over 17,000,000. Liquor 
as a contributing factor in poverty is now 
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negligible. Over §$2,500,000,000, formerly 
wasted for drink, has now been turned into 
useful channels, while bank deposits and sav- 
ings have materially increased. Speaking of the 
attempts of the liquor interests to nullify the 
prohibition law, Dr. Wheeler declared, that 
no law-abiding citizen, can chooose the laws 
he will obey and those he will not obey. As 
to the charge that prohibition was “put over” 
without the consent of the people, he showed 
that the prohibition act was really based upon 
the experience and good judgment of the states. 
Thirty-seven states adopted prohibition before 
the Highteenth Amendment became operative. 
All of these states prohibited light wine and 
beer, and practically all adopted a one-half of 
one per cent. standard, because it was necessary 


_ to law enforcement. 


In his opening address to the Convention, 
President William O. Thompson, President of 
Ohio State University, called for a_ better 
understanding of the Bible, a higher standard 
of moral and religious teaching, and the es- 
tablishment of modern Christian education as 
the foundation of the church and public school. 

Other prominent speakers were: Dr. Charles 
M. Sheldon, who spoke on “The Changing 
World Order’; Chancellor E. H. Lindley and 
Dr. J. C. Robertson, of Canada, who showed 
in the 
United States and Canada. Also, included in 
the program were: William T. Hllis, Daniel A. 
Poling and leaders in denominationl Sunday 
school work. The closing session was addressed 
by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, who spoke on 
“The Cross in Christian Service,” and Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan, who spoke on ‘The 
Alls of Jesus.” 

Two especially attractive features of the Con- 
vention were a stereopticon survey of the 
field, presented by Mr. Ralph W. Diffendorfer, 
and high-grade pageants, under the leadership 


of Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston Uni- 
versity., In place of the cheap, jazzy Sunday 
school music, which sometimes characterizes 
religious gatherings, Professor Smith educated 
his audiences into the finer hymns and better 
methods of chorus singing. - 

A budget of $110,000 for each of the four 
years of the coming quadrennium was raised, 
in addition to the $25,000 for a Department of 
Service and Research. 

The officers elected for the coming quadren- 
nium are: President, Dr. William O. Thomp- 
son, of Ohio; Vice-President, William Hamil- 
ton, of Canada; Treasurer, J. L. Kraft, of 
Illinois; Reeording Seeretary, Herbert L. Hill, 
of New York. 

The next meeting of the Convention is to 
be held in Birmingtham, Ala., in April, 1926. 


HFaunrite Poems 


Rev. Louis Hieb, of Franklin, Neb., has sent 
the poem “On the Mountains,” thinking that 
many vacationists will appreciate it at this time 
of year. Only a part of it can be printed here. 


On the Mountains 


God ploughed one day with an earthquake 
And drove his furrows deep, 

The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all aleap. 


But that is the mountains’ secret, 
Age-hidden in their breast; 
“God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Is the dream-song of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of his grace; 

He spreadeth his mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


His winds bring messages to them, 
Wild storm news from the main; 

They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 


They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for his flying cloud, 

Homesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free, and proud. 


- The people of tired cities 


Come up to their shrines and pray; 
God freshens again within them 
As he passes by all day 


And lo, I have caught their secret! 
The beauty deeper than all— 

This faith—that Life’s hard moments 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God plowing his mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness 
And his peace everlasting to me. 
WitiiamM C. GANNETT. 


American Indians Increasing 


In a recent address at Hampton Institute, 
Mr. G. E. H. Lindquist declared that instead of 
the Indians being a vanishing race, they are in- 
creasing. There are 26,000 Indian children in 
public schools and many thousand more in mis- 
sions, private schools, and institutions of higher 
learning. In all, however, there are 76,000 
children of school age and over 20,000 of them 
are without proper school facilities. Less than 
two-thirds of the Indians are citizens. A new 
movement which should make wide appeal is 
the American Indian Arts and Crafts Founda- 
tion, with headquarters in Washington. Its 
purpose is to help the Indians to help them- 
selves by restoring and encouraging the old 
native handicraft. 
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Are the Christian Colleges Christian P 


HEN a man who has reared five children in the 

atmosphere of a Christian home, interesting them 
in Sunday school and church, has seen all five graduat- 
ing from college with interest in both institutions dis- 
sipated, and when he has met casually a fellow-Christian 
whose experiences with an equal number of children have 
duplicated his own, he may be pardoned for questioning 
whether there be something wrong with the colleges. 


Such is the situation of one who spoke to us recently 
—a, high-minded Christian of liberal spirit, and not in 
any sense a narrow re-actionary or a carping critic. He 
spoke without bitterness, and he preferred no charges. 
He seemed somewhat relieved to find that we had sug- 
gested that there was another and more optimistic side, 
portrayed in our recent editorial, Are the Colleges Places 
of Faith? But he was manifestly perplexed, and he ex- 
pressed anxiety which we find in the minds of many 
enlightened and progressive Christians, who fear that 
the Christian colleges are failing in some measure today 
to manifest that vital power in the development of Chris- 
tian faith and character which has been their chief vin- 
dication in the past. 


Are Questionings Justified ? 

We believe that these questionings cannot wisely be 
ignored, though the subject is so difficult that we ap- 
proach it rather from necessity than from choice. Our 
observations have reference only to colleges originally 
established upon a Christian foundation, and at present 
conducted directly or indirectly under Christian aus- 
pices. We recognize the possible unfairness, and the 
danger, of generalization, that institutions differ in 
temper and spirit, and that no word of commendation 
or of adverse criticism applies equally to all. We recog- 
nize, also, that the influences that Surround any young 
life today are more complex than ever before. No one 
influence is exclusive or isolated, and what appear to 
be the defects of college training may be more directly 
chargeable to defects of home training (no matter how 
well-intentioned) or to the failure of the Church ade- 


quately to harbor and attract the young, especially in , 


that trying period when they have become intellectually 
awakened and aroused to the depth and complexity of 
the problems of faith and conduct. We may say quite 
frankly that we fear that the atmosphere of some 
churches is about the last place where the adventurous 
spirit of youth, or the spirit of investigation and. in- 
quiry—both alike just products of the present age and 
of the colleges—are apt to find much encouragement or 
satisfaction. 
j But we shall not get very far with et tu arguments 
or mutual recriminations. The colleges must not be 
judged too exclusively from the standpoint of apparent 
results, any more than home and parents are to be 
‘judged by the failure of children, in spite of prayer and 
honest effort in their behalf to go in the way directed. 
But; broadly speaking, it is true of colleges, as of homes, 
that sound ideals and sound training make for sound 
results, and the Christian colleges must expect to be 
_ judged by their general effectiveness in attaining the dis- 


tinctive purpose that called them into being—the creat- 
ing of Christian faith and character. 


Coldly Critical or Reverently Expectant? 

It is not entirely reassuring to find in so many in- 
stances young men and young women with a coldly-criti- 
cal, or even contemptuous, attitude toward Christianity 
and the Church, coming from the very institutions from 
which their fathers and mothers came a generation ago 
with fervent faith and consecrated Christian spirit. We 
may well inquire in such instances whether the facts 
be due to the spirit of the age, or the spirit of the col- 
lege, or to the failure of the college to counteract the 
spirit of the age and interpret the voices and claims of 
the Eternal. 

There is a widespread feeling on the part of many 
who profess a wider knowledge of the facts than we can 
ourselves claim, that the Christian colleges have been 
weakened in the accomplishment of their distinctive 
purpose by the failure always to demand instructors 
whose character and outlook are in accord with the 
spirit and aims of the institution which they serve, and 
that this has occasioned the pervasion of some college 
atmospheres with a coldly-critical temper, displacing 
the warm and reverential attitude which is as essential 
as open-mindedness in the quest of truth. This seems 
to explain why so many college graduates are typified 
more by the crooked interrogation mark than by the 
straight and pointed arrow. The passion to know, the 
zeal to serve, ought surely to be the more normal ex- 
pressions of college training than the ability to ask with 
supercilious expertness, How can we know? Education 
attains its full end, not in the asking, but in the an- 
swering of questions. 


No Cloistered Environment 

We are aware that our words may be given a range 
and interpretation that we do not intend. Our own 
outlook is optimistic, and we are dealing with what we 
deem, after all, the by-currents and back-washes, rather 
than the main streams of college influence. Nor are 
we advocating in the slightest a cloistered, sectarian 
atmosphere, or the testing of professional qualifications 
by a catechism. Our own faith was forged in an at- 
mosphere of almost daily contact with vigorous and 
extreme free-thought. At almost every stage we have 
had to fight for our convictions, and they have been 
tested in the most fiery crucible. We should not wish 
it otherwise. We have not hesitated to place upon our 
bookshelves the most formidable assaults upon the Chris- 
tian religion, but they are there alongside the most for- 
midable vindications of faith and the most varied records 
of Christian achievement. 

Is it too much to ask that as the colleges lead the 
student out into that vast world where “everything that 
can be shaken is being shaken,” and where, as has been 
well said, “everything that can be shaken ought to be 
shaken,” our Christian instructors shall make manifest 
the things that have not been shaken, and make heard 
in the atmosphere of doubt and inquiry the clear voices 
of faith? The man whose own investigations have not 
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led him to Christian convictions, however simple and 
unorthodox, has, in our judgment, no honorable or use- 
ful place in a Christian college. 


The Quest of Truth a Passion 

The profound saying: No virtue is safe that is not 
passionate, is nowhere more true than of the virtuous 
quest of truth. It was not a Christian, or sectarian, but 
a man professedly of the freest and most untrammeled 
mind, Elisée Reclus, the eminent geographer and an- 
archist, who said: “On ne comprend rien que ce qu’ on 
aime.” (We understand only what we love.) That also 
is a profound saying, and it suggests to us the influence 
that the Christian colleges should exercise. It is not 
their place to dogmatize and to dominate the minds of 
students, or to lead them into an environment where 
all is settled, and doubt and investigation are excluded; 
but it should be the function of Christian education to 
keep that attitude and to maintain that love, in which 
there may be the possibility of understanding Christ and 
the Church. We may not ask for more, but we should 
demand that. It is the one thing that justifies the ex- 
istence of colleges distinctively Christian. 

We presume that at best our young people will have 
to go through the trials and difficulties through which 
we older folk have come to newer and more intelligent 
faith. Perhaps we should not seek too much to save 
them from the process; but we should, at least, strive 
to make sure that their enthusiasms are not burned out, 
and their zeal allowed to grow cold. It is surely tragic 
when young people enter college with strong—even if 
somewhat callow, misguided and unintelligént—fervor, 
only to emerge with strange disillusionment, and with 
rare ability for asking many questions, and passionate 
interest in answering none. We want education that 
will give vision and develop spiritual force, quickening 
the impulses and the will to use it. 

We may conclude all too readily that the triumphant 
records of the Christian colleges are in the past. We 
are looking to these institutions to do for the com- 
plex wilderness of our modern American life; exactly 
what the Christian colleges did in the days of pioneer 
settlement. WwW. BE. G. 


EDITORIAL 


A Nobie Utterance 


E have given to our editorial message this week a 

rather extreme title, not because we are alarmists 
or pessimists, but in the hope of challenging some ade- 
quate response. _Meanwhile we have found hope and 
heart in the fine statement of President Alexander 
Meiklejohn, of Amherst, in addressing the Theta Delta 
Chi fraternity at their seventy-fifth anniversary banquet, 
in Boston, last week. 

Referring to the suggested restriction of the so-called 
private colleges to certain elements of the community, 
President Meiklejohn is reported to have declared that 
it “won’t do in America”: 


And I say if we are doing that sort of thing without 
knowing it, we had better open our eyes and find out 
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why it is true. I tell you that no college has a right to 
be a private club, using its educational instrument for 
its own benefit and private interest. 


I think we ought to be worried about the democracy 
in our colleges. The college is a public institution. It 
is not private in any essential respect; it has a right 
to exist only so long as it serves all the people in the 
country in which it is situated. . . 


Let me give you a confession of faith in regard to 
the American college—that thing won’t do in America, 
and if we are doing it without knowing it, we had better 
open our eyes and find out why. 


I don’t want to get too serious and seem like a prig. 
IT don’t mean that a college shouldn’t be a place for 
fun, where boys get together for the best time of their 
lives. But the American people have set out on a bigger 
thing than has ever been undertaken before—to become 
a people without classes, a genuine democracy. How 
is it to be done? We ought to have all the youth of 
the land coming to college frantic with zeal to find out 
how the problem is to be solved. I am anxious to see 
our colleges more than they have ever been before—a 
blazing light of the intellectual life which shines for a 
whole people.” 


We confess that that utterance seems to us to touch 
the very heart of the problem alike for religion and 
education. “To become a people without classes, a 
genuine democracy’—to do that would be profoundly 
to give to the world the example and leadership chiefly 
needed, and it would mean, in our judgment, the surest 
contribution that we can make to the triumph of the 
Kingdom of God. And our own appeal for fervor seems 
very mild in comparison with Dr. Meiklejohn’s inspired 
vision of the youth of the land, “frantic with zeal to 
find out how the problem is to be solved.” Truly, a 
needed word of prophecy! 


The Community Chest 


pia question of a Community Chest is one that is 

agitating many communities today. The immense 
development of welfare activity and increased resources 
for benevolence that have resulted from the establish- 
ment of the Community Chest in some centers have led 
to agitation for its introduction in others. 

Boston is one of the cities where this agitation is 
most evident, and Rev. Fletcher D. Parker, of the Boston 
City Missionary Society, has contributed recently to the 
Christian Register.a searching examination of the whole 
question. Mr. Parker recognizes the arguments and 
good results claimed for the Community Chest plan, but 
he thinks that these are, in many communities at least, 
offset by disadvantages and dangers. He thinks that 
the advantages of unified organization and appeal, the 
standardization of budgets with the possible saving on 
collection and overhead expenses, etc., are not likely, 
in their ultimate effect, to make up for the loss of per- 
sonal motive, intelligent interest and contact. Religion 
is “so inextricably combined with social work,” that 
sectarianism issues are almost bound to arise; and if 
religion be eliminated in the interest of community 
action, he thinks that the greatest incentive is gone. ° 

His judgment is that where that. incentive is weak- 
ened no community feeling or general benevolence can 
take its place, and that the issue is not wholly deter- 
mined where the Community Chest has established great 
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results upon the basis of what religious incentive has 
been largely instrumental in creating in the past. He 
thinks that in the exaltation of non-religious social 
work, in which there is the suggestion that “anything 
Christian is either narrow or out-of-date,’ there is a 
tendency “to run off into non-perpetrating effort’ deal- 
ing “in advice and relief rather than in spiritual incen- 
tive,” and lacking the power to produce another gen- 
eration of givers, which it must depend upon religion 
to do. 

We can only summarize Mr.. Parker’s contentions, 

but he has stated the case against the Community Chest 
probably at their strongest. 
_ We have not had personal opportunity to judge the 
effectiveness of the Community Chest, and we are not 
disposed to dogmatize on the subject. We think that 
arguments that may be valid for Boston, where benevo- 
lent organizations are of ancient foundation, varied 
and strong, where the religious incentive is deep and the 
religious life of the community in rather sharp cleavage, 
may not be equally valid for other communities. 

We are not sure that general conclusions are every- 
where locally applicable, and we are disposed to believe 
that in many communities the Chest has meant a quick- 
ening of the community conscience and an awakening 
to that “good Samaritanism” that even in a Samaritan 
Jesus found commendable. Assuredly all such projects 
are tested by time, and we must guard against the 
great fallacy of expecting movements to carry on through 
their own weight and momentum where spiritual vision 
has been the originating power and incentive. We 
wonder if it is altogether hopeless to seek to combine 
that spiritual force with the educative, directive, or- 
ganizing and practical value of the Community Chest 
appeal. 

It should be said that Mr. Parker would seek to 
realize some of the benefits of the Community Chest by 
some such institution as a Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee, which might, in the presence of varied and free- 
working social agencies, perform a work alike for these 
societies and the community by establishing a list of 
such organizations as had fulfilled certain requirements 
as to financial reliability, activity of the directors, bond- 
ing of the treasurer, auditing of accounts, ete. Such 


a committee, he suggests, might also call into confer- 


\ 


the sick in hospitals. 


ence overlapping agencies, give advice and arrange for 
information, without any sacrificing of the individuality 
and effectiveness of the special organizations. 


““T Was Sick and Ye Visited Me’”’ 


UR attention has been called to the inadequacy with 

which our churches, and various other Protestant 
churches, are meeting the problem of the visitation of 
We do not refer to the matter 
of the visitation of church members and adherents by 
their own pastors, but to the sort of general visitation 
that our Roman Catholic friends have organized so 
well. 

In some communities the Protestant forces have 


- solved the problem either by a division of labor on the 


part of the local pastors, each assuming responsibility 
for certain periods at which all Protestant patients are 
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visited, or by the appointment of some one, often a re- 
tired minister, as special hospital visitor. 

The value and need of such visitation must be evi- 
dent, but the matter should be approached more from 
the standpoint of the distinct loss and failure, if it be 
not done. It is assuredly sad to realize that any patient 
may lie in the public ward of a hospital, friendless and 
unvisited. Here is an opportunity for a work of mercy, 
a manifestation of brotherliness and a possible meeting 
of real need. 

We should be glad to know of communities where 
Protestants have organized such systematic visitation 
of hospital patients, and we trust our words may stimu- 
late action in this direction in other communities. Pos- 
sibly our readers may have practical suggestions. 


In Brief 
Plain, honest speaking is not inconsistent with 
brotherly love, but we should be sure that brotherly 
love inspires it. 
¥ ¥ 
A sound ideal for the Church’s practical activity is 
that doing nothing out of harmony with its own founda- 
tions it shall do all that is possible to adapt itself to 
the conditions under which it labors. 
% ¥ 
No matter how difficult problems may be, there is 
more hope of their solution when they are met in the 
spirit of Christian magnanimity. This cannot take the 
place of knowledge, skill and training, but it can give 
effective forces their full control and direction. 
¥ ¥ 
In times of controversy it is well for the friends of 
faith and freedom to keep cool. It is not the warlike 
and strident virtues that we need to emphasize, but the 
deeper, elemental, Christian factors of openness of mind, 
humility in the quest of truth, brotherly love and mutual 
sympathy. 
¥ ¥ 
The deepest and most harmful infidelity is that which 
asserts belief in an eternal God, but denies that he is 
working and revealing himself today as in by-gone times. 
The chief evil of such a notion is not that it belittles 
the human soul, but that it disparages the Almighty 
and limits his modes of working. Why should it seem 
incredible that, God, who has unquestionably led men 
into new truth in the past, should not be leading men 
into new truth today? Let us “try the spirits,” let us 
test the professions of new truth, but let us beware of 
dishonoring God with the suggestion that he lives only 


in the past of human life. 
¥ ¥ 


A correspondent writes: “I notice in the June 8 issue © 


that in an editorial brief Chalmers is quoted as the 
originator of the phrase ‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection.’ I have always understood Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell to be the author of that saying, and have been so 
informed by persons who knew him. Which is correct ?” 
Possibly some reader better informed than ourselves can 
speak authoritatively. In attributing the expression to 
Chalmers, we followed Prof. David Smith, a contribu- 
tor to The British Weekly, whom we have found to be 


‘an exact and scrupulously painstaking scholar. 
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FROM OUR WESTERN WINDOW 


Impressions_of Baptist Convention , 

The Western Editor is simply reporting 
here the Northern Baptist Convention as it 
appealed to a Congregationalist, and is 
leaving the setting forth of the Convention 
issues to our special correspondent, who is 
a prominent Baptist minister. I went down 
to Indianapolis for the purpose of getting 
the atmosphere of the Convention. Being 
an early riser, I arrived at the First Bap- 
tist Church, the Convention headquarters, 
about half-past seven. For an hour I sat in 
the park across the street from the church 
and watched the gathering clans, and listened 
to the conversation of the delegates, who 
sought relief from the heat in the shade 
of the trees. It was a hot morning—the 
kind that a farmer delegate to the Conven- 
tion described as “sizzling.” 

After listening to the conversation of 
these ministers for a while, I concluded that 
my prediction—given in the Western Window 
a few weeks ago, that there would be no 
split in the ranks—was going to be justified. 
In spite of the heat, these ministers were 
not at all “het up.” They seemed to me 
to be sane, level-headed, thoughtful men of 
culture and poise. Frankly, I couldn’t see 
how a Convention with such fellows as 
these dominating it could be turned back 
to the weak, beggarly and devisive elements 
of literalism and premillennialism. These 
fellows have a sense of humor, and when 
folks have that, they are not going to divide 
a great denomination over a theory of evo- 
lution or something else as trivial. 

This reminds me of a good story that is 
told on Dr. W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis, one 
of the very influential leaders of the Funda- 
mentalists. It is said that he has been try- 
ing to get his official board to lead off in 
the erection of a half-million dollar church 
building. While the matter was under con- 
sideration by the board, as the story goes, 
Dr. Riley was away from home, and the 
board voted that it would be a useless ex- 
penditure of money to build such a build- 
ing, if the Lord were due to come so soon. 
Dr. Riley’s board evidently had a sense of 
humor, and the ministers at the Baptist 
Convention were of like mind. 

* * 

I wandered over to the Convention head- 
quarters. The church is a massive affair, 
fairly attractive, but with a roof construc- 
tion that reminds me of a church in the 
West which an irreverent and facetious 
ministerial friend of mine termed, “the 
church of the holy bird-cage.” I made the 
rounds of the book stalls, and noticed that 
‘books of the conservative, re-actionary type 
were much more in evidence than in the 
book exhibits at our National Council. This 
ad., which was in a conspicuous place, is 
indicative of the state of mind of the 
Baptists: 

CaSH, FOR COMPLETE SETS OF 
The Pulpit Commentary 
Hasting’s Great Texts 
Parker’s People’s Bible 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary 


Hasting’s Bible Dictionary and other stand- 
ard works. 


an 
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A few groups that I heard in conversation 
were talking the issues of the Convention, 
but there was little passion manifested. In 
one group the name of Mr. Bryan was 
mentioned several times, and I could see 
that it was four to one against him. One 
of the younger ministers of this group said: 
“What’s all this fuss about, anyway? It 
doesn’t make so much difference how we 
got here; we are here, and the big problem 
is how to live, how to adjust ourselves to 
all the relationships of life, and to make 
good in the spirit.of Jesus Christ, in all 
the heat and conflict. Why all this con- 
troversy over something that most of us 
know little about and care less?’ This, I 
judge, was the temper of the majority of 
the delegates. 


The meetings were held in a tabernacle 
seating seven or eight thousand people. I 
looked at all those seats and began to feel 
very badly for the Baptists. I knew that a 
Congregational National Council would he 
lost in that place. I was frightened too 
soon—the Baptists didn’t need my sympa- 
thy. The crowd was a little slow coming 
in, but when it had finally gathered, I could 
easily believe that there were four thousand 
delegates in the seats assigned to them. 
The fact is, their Convention is a mob, and 
only those who are strong of voice can 
make themselves heard from the platform; 
and most of the speakers from the floor 
were not heard beyond their immediate 
surroundings. 

Their service of worship was a sort of a 
haphazard affair. Quiet, and an atmosphere 
of reverence were lacking; people were com- 
ing and going all the time, and there was 


much talking in the back of the house. The 
large tabernacle reminded one in its ar- 


rangement of the Chicago Coliseum when 
a political party convention is in session. 
The delegations were seated by states, and 
the ushers enforced the rule very strictly 
of keeping visitors out of the section as- 
signed to delegates. The banners hung 
across the front of the tabernacle had been 
chosen apparently with the issue of the Con- 
vention in mind. One of these was especially 
pertinent: “Agreed to differ, but resolved 
to love.” These delegates did not stand on 
ceremony regarding dress. Many of the 
men were in their shirt sleeves, and not 
a few of them were old-fashioned enough to 
stick to suspenders. All of them had paid 
a registration fee of $2, and they were there 
to vote, even if it was hot. 

I awaited with interest the coming of 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, the Presi- 
dent of the Convention. She is known to 
missionary leaders all over the country as 
a gracious, high-minded, cultured, irenic, 
Christian woman of outstanding, intellec- 
tual leadership and ability as a speaker. 
I had had the privilege in other years of 
working with her in missionary institutes, 
and I had the impression that she was much 
more interested in missions than in theo- 
logical squabbles; also, I was sure that any- 
body who tried “to put anything over’ while 
she was in the chair would get a fall. She 
drifted into the tabernacle with the crowd, 
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and it was easy to see that she is as at- 
tractive and as queenly as ever. 


A Baptist Convention is just as unruly 
as a Congregational Council, and being so 
much larger, it seems very much more 80, 
I noticed that it took a good while to get 
everybody in order. During the forenoon, 
Rev. J. C. Massee, of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, who was floor leader of the Fundamen- 
talists, did try to put something over. He 
was accused of camouflaging his motion, 
and so got it before the house. His propo- 
sition was that The Baptist, the denomina- 
tional paper owned and subsidized by the 
denomination, be sold to private parties. 
The motion was promptly sent to a com- 
mittee, which undoubtedly buried it so deep 
that it was not resurrected. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery handled the situation with firmness 
and decision. One of the leaders afterwards 
termed the action of Dr. Massee “a con- 
temptible trick.” : 

* * 


The atmosphere of criticism was in evi- 
dence everywhere. When the report of the 
Board of Promotion was made, great care 
was taken to safeguard it from misinter- 
pretation and attack. The Fundamentalists 
had bragged that they would have 80 or 
90 per cent. of the voting strength of the 
Convention. Test votes like this on the re- 
port of the Board of Promotion showed that 
the Progressives could out-vote the others 
two to one. The endorsement of the Board 
of Promotion means that the Baptists will 
never go back to their old free and easy 
independency. When it came to the adop- 
tion of the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, Dr. Massee admitted that the Con- 
vention was progressive by a large vote, 
and said that he hoped he had grace enough 
to take his medicine. The adoption of the 
report of the committee brought Dr, Tay- 
lor, of First Church, Indianapolis, into the 
presidency; gave Mrs. Montgomery the 
presidency of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society; and Mrs. George W. Cole- 
man, of Massachusetts, the presidency of 
the Women’s Home Mission- Society—all of 
them opposed to the contention of the 
Fundamentalists. 


It was a sweeping victory for the forces 


of progressive Christianity. It serves no- 
tice on the re-actionaries, that never will 


the rank-and-file of the American people go 
back to the literalism of the old days and 
to the heresy hunting and, the persecutions 
that have in other years made the church 
infamous. Apparently Baptists have fallen 
far short, in the year 1921, of raising the 
money that they should have gotten for 
their benevotences. Undoubtedly, the pres- 
ent financial situation is somewhat to blame 
for this, but the bitter fight that has been 
staged in the denomination by the Funda- 
mentalists is also to blame for it. I wish 
that it were easy to predict that the two 
parties would now get together and go on 
building their share of the Kingdom of 
God. The action of Drs. Massee, Goodchild 
and Laws, and various others of the Funda- 
mentalist leaders, in taking part in a 
Fundamentalist Convention at Moody’s In- 
stitute immediately after the close of the 
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Convention at Indianapolis, has a sinister 
aspect. 

This call was sent out by the Institute to 
many ministers of all denominations, and 
was widely advertised through the news- 
papers. This action of the Moody Institute, 
in inviting the Baptist Fundamentalists to 
hold an after-Convention get-together at the 
Institute, makes plain what some of us have 
long suspected—that the Institute is not 


loyal to the churches. Instead of doing all 
that it could to heal the division in the 
ranks of a great and worthy denomination, 


it apparently is doing what it can to widen 
the breach and to stir up the Fundamental- 
ists in other fellowships. The Institute is 
very anxious to have denominational recog- 
nition for the ministers who do its teach- 
ing, and tor the students that it graduates, 
because it gives them prestige and standing, 
but it turns at a time like this and stabs 
the denominations in the back. 

In this the Institute is representative of 
the great D. L. Moody in neither method nor 
spirit. It is said that neither of Mr. Moody’s 
sons have anything at all to do with the 
Institute, and when one remembers Mr. 
Moody’s relationship to Drummond and 
George, Adam Smith, it is easy to see why 
his sons hold aloof. Mr. Moody was a se- 
vere critic of the churches, and at the same 
time their warm friend. He was a modern- 
ist in spirit and method, and the so-called 
Moody Institute is trading on the power of 
a great name of which it is not at all rep- 
resentative. The time is at hand when the 
denominations must take into account the 
true spirit of the Institute and govern them- 
selves accordingly. R. .W. G. 

Chicago, Ill., June 27, 1922. 


An Outstanding New Book 


Painted Windows 

The “Gentleman with a Duster,” having 
expressed his opinion concerning English 
politicians and statesmen in two earlier 
volumes, now turns his attention to religion 
and its expounders. In fact the main in- 
terest of many readers in “Painted Win- 
dows” will be rather in the author’s reli- 
gious sentiments than in the sometimes 
caustic and always daring estimates he ex- 
presses of well-known men. His theory is 
that “Christ should be sought in the living 
world rather than in the documents of 
tradition.” To those “who distrust reason 
and hold fast rather fearfully to the moor- 
ings of tradition,’ he ventures to say ‘that 
“perilous times are most perilous to error” ; 
an inspiring fact which it is well to remem- 
ber. Concerning the Bible he says: ‘In 
ceasing to be a superstition, and in coming 
to be a number of genuine books full of 
light for the student of history, the Bible 
is exercising at the present time an extra- 
ordinary influence in the world, a greater 
influence, perhaps, on thoughtful minds than 
it ever before exercised.” In his splendid 
essay on “Principle,” W. B. Selbie, perhaps 
the most satisfactory essay in the volume, 
he says: “Something much more mysterious 
and much more powerful than intellect is 
necessary to change the heart of humanity; 
but when knowledge and love go hand in 
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hand, there you get both the great teacher 
and the good shepherd. Knowledge with- 
out love is almost as useless to a teacher 
as love without knowledge.” 

These hints at the author’s religious frame 
of mind explain, probably, why he has a 
high opinion of some able religious teachers 
and less respect for others. There are twelve 
of these character sketches: Bishop Gore, 
“who has placed himself whole-heartedly in 
political alliance with the militant forces of 
victorious Labor,” will, by posterity, “be re- 
gretfully classed with the religious bigots” ; 
Dr. Jacks receives less of criticism than 
any other who is ‘dusted’; Miss Royden, 
also, is treated with respect and admira- 
tion; the great gift of Canon Barnes, “one 
of the rarest and most precious gifts in a 
very learned man,” is “the gift of lucid 
exposition.” Dr. W. HE. Orchard is not 
treated very respectfully—‘“he has the in- 
stincts of a priest’; the estimate of Bishop 
Temple, also, is rather disappointing—“he 
does not, at present, convince one of origi- 
nal force’; Archbishop Davidson spends too 
much of his time and talent in ‘composing 
clerical quarrels’—a statement which may 
be as serious a criticism of the Anglican 
Church as of the Archbishop. 

The book, on the whole, gives a discour- 
aging view of the religious leadership of 
the English people, so far at least as it is 
revealed in their well-known men. A final 
chapter gives the author’s conclusion, from 
which the following is a typical statement: 
“T believe that there are more evidences for 
the existence of Christ in the modern world 
than in the whole lexicon of theology. I 
believe it is more possible to discern his 
features and to feel the breath of his lips 
by confronting the discoveries of modern 
science than by turning back the leaves of 
religious history to the first blurred pages 
of the Christian tradition. I believe, in- 
deed, that it is now wholly impossible for 
any man to comprehend the light which 
shone upon human darkness nearly two 
thousand years ago without bringing the 
documents of the Church to the light which 
is shining across the world at this present 
hour from the torch of science.” 


PAINTED WknpDows, by A GENTLEMAN WITH 
A Duster (Putnams. $2.50). 


Notes from Scotland 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 

United Free Church College, Aberdeen 

The great ecclesiastical event of the year 
in Scotland—the meeting of the General 
Assemblies—has just taken place; and to- 
morrow the ministers, home from their an- 
nual visit to the capital, will be telling in 
every corner of the land the incidents of 
the momentous ten days. This year, indeed, 
the smallest of the ecclesiastical bodies (the 
Free Church) did not convene in Edinburgh 
but in Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands, near which the majority of its mem- 
bers are located; and a proposal was even 
made to meet there every year. But the 
attraction of Edinburgh is too strong, and 
the motion was defeated. The most im- 
pressive feature of their gathering was the 
first anpearance home of a missionary from 
a mission they have established in Peru. 
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The largest of the Assemblies, that of the 
Church of Scotland, or Established Church, 
placed in the chair Dr. John Smith, of Par- 
tick, Glasgow, who has earned his position 
by devotion, during more than a quarter of 
a century, to the interests of education, and 
especially of religion in the schools; and 
he delivered from the chair what was prac- 
tically a history of the Biblé in the school 
from the earliest times, bringing out the 
benefits conferred by the Church on the na- 
tion by its vigilance in this matter, and 
emphasizing the necessity for this element 
being maintained in the education of the 
future, if the nation is to prosper. It may 
be remarked that the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church have just joined 
in appointing four ministers to spend their 
whole time in preparing those in training 
for the teaching profession at the four edu- 
cational centers, for the task of communi- 
cating religious knowledge; and this is under 
the provisions of the recent Education Act. 

The third of the churches (the United 
Free) placed in the chair a missionary from 
Central Africa—Dr. Donald Fraser, of Liv- 
ingstonia. He is one of the most eloquent 
of living men; and he nobly used his op- 
portunity to plead for justice to the black 
man from the white in the Dark Continent, 
speaking in tones of condemnation which 
have thrilled the heart of the country on the 
efforts of the liquor trade to circumvent the 
law, and force spirits into Africa. It may 
be added that the Established Church As- 
sembly this year adopted a much more de- 
cided utterance on temperance than it did 
two years ago, but the convener of their 
Temperance Committee has, I hear, visited 
the United States in the interval, and has 
come home a champion of prohibition. With 
the assistance of Prof. W. P. Paterson, of 
Edinburgh, he got his church to align itself 
with more heartiness in the direction of 
progress. 

The subject before the Assemblies this 
year which has attracted most public at- 
tention has been the union of the Churches, 
and, unfortunately, the results have not 
been altogether satisfactory. Dr. John 
Young, joint-convener of the United Free 
Church Committee, resigned his position 
after acting on the committee for fourteen 
years, and associated himself with those 
who have been deprecating and obstructing 
union. About a hundred voted with him, 
and, although about seven hundred voted 
on the opposite side, such a minority is a 
cloud bigger than a man’s hand; and, as 
years must yet elapse before the union can 
be consummated, it is difficult to foretell 
to what it may grow. Perhaps, however, 
Dr. Young and his friends are now them- 
selves afraid of what it may grow to; and 
well they may be, for it would be a very 
serious responsibility to arrest, at this stage, 
the movement towards union. 

One other subject may be mentioned as 
likely to interest readers in America. Two 
years ago the Church of Scotland appointed 
a committee to examine and report on 
Supra-normal Psychical Phenomena, and this 
year it gave in its second report. But the 
Assembly rather contumeliously dismissed 
the committee, warning the members of the 
Church against “bastard mysticism.” 
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Religious Quickening in China 


Impressions from Great Student Conferences 


By S. Ralph Harlow 


Editors’ Note.—Mr. Harlow, en route to America from Asia Minor, attended two great 

conferences to which reference is made in our department, “ What the Christian World 

is Doing,” and has sent us reports, the graphic and glowing nature of which we trust 
has not been lost by a measure of necessary reduction and compilation 


The National Chinese Conference Message 


To Christians of Other Lands: 


An overpowering sense of the joy and strength of fellowship in Christ has come to ws who are gathered in a national 
conference representing more than one hundred and thirty Cnristian bodies in China. It has been given to us to catch the 
vision of a wonderful united Chinese church bound together in the service of the Master in this great land where the labor- 


ers are all too few and the harvest so plenteous. 


hands—is hindered by the tragedy of division among the Christians of the world. 
digenous Christianity, we do not seek isolation and separation from the mother churches, but we ask that they shall strive 
for unity among themselves so that we in China may be able aiso to unite and bear undivided witness to the mighty works 


of God. 


Yet we find that now this desire of our hearts—as always the work of our 
While standing for the. principle of in- 


Surely, the salvation of the human race calls for nothing less than a world program, and is a task which in itself points 


to the danger and sin of longer perpetuating the spirit of division among the children of a common Lord. 


We ask, therefore, 


that our brethren in every land shall strive for that perfect wnity for which Christ prayed when he said, “that they all may 
be one as Thou Father art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that Thou hast 


sent me.” 


HE presence of 1,000 delegates, repre- 
T senting over 130 Christian bodies, at 
the National Chinese Conference, indicates 
that China has gone far, in the matter of 
an indigenous church, toward arriving at 
the goal toward which we all are pressing. 
I do not mean the solution of the problem 
as worked out in organic unity, but rather, 
that out of churches established and led for 
years by men and women representing all 
sorts and conditions of Protestantism, from 
the ultra-conservatives to the most liberal, 
of many sects and divisions, the Gospel and 
the Person of Christ have actually captured 
the Chinese Christians, and it is to him 
and to that Gospel that they are so su- 
premely loyal that all petty differences fade 
away as they come to the problem of their 
making Christ a reality by presenting a 
solid front. 

The recent National Chinese Christian 
Conference has been referred to in Chinese 
papers as “the most significant single event 
in the history of the Church in China since 
its beginning.” I venture to suggest that 
ten years from now foreigners will be very 
searce in the All-China Church Conference. 
Ten years ago the Chinese were scarce; 
today the representation of foreign and na- 
tive Christians is fifty-fifty. What a victory 
for the purpose to which every honest mis- 
sionary of that. Gospel has given his life 
or laid it down! And this general progres- 
siveness in the religious life of China is all 
the more emphasized when one turns to the 
distinctively student groups. 

IN THE STUDENT WORLD 

The eleventh Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, in Peking, 
marked a great step forward in the realiza- 
tion of the message which Jesus: Christ in- 
carnated in his life and transmitted to his 
disciples. Over 600 delegates, representing 


all the races and 32 nations, joined in the 
discussions and contributed to the inspira- 
tion. Preceding the conference itself came 
the meetings of the general committee, at 
which some sixty leaders, elected by the 
various student movements, met for five 
days of discussion on some of the most 
vital problems which confront the Christian 
Church today. These discussions centered 
around the topics which later were. taken 
up in open forums in the larger conference. 
Among the problems most thoroughly taken 
up, and to) which most earnest thought was 
given, were the problems which have to 
do with international relationships, particu- 
larly the problems of war, of labor and 
capital, and the relationship between the 
classes in our nations. 


Three Oonference Leaders 


F. 8. Brockman, Dr. John R. Mott 
and David Z. T. Yui 


It gave one a larger hope to listen to the 
rising student generation in every one of 
these discussions, challenging the Christian 
Church to a more relentless application of 
the teachings and principles ot Jesus to the 
problems which confront mankind today. 
From India and Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippines, Holland and Great 
Britain, the United States and Russia, in 
fact from practically all of *the 32 na- 
tions, came a challenge interpreted through 
the lips of students and student leaders to 
the Christian Church. The outstanding note 
in this challenge was a demand for greater 
sincerity. The refusal on the. part of the 
Christian Church to face the facts of science, 
of philosophy and of life, by the rigid stand- 
ards of an age which no longer will believe 
a thing because it is told to us, or because 
it sounds comforting, without regard to its 
source, if it cannot stand the light of truth, 
will be nothing less than tragie. 


THE REAL FUNDAMENTALS 


To the students there is one fundamental 
to which all other fundamentals are insig- 
nificant and secondary, and that outstand- 
ing fundamental (which incidentally should 
be demanded of us as the test of disciple- 
ship), is the spirit of Jesus Christ. To the 
students of these 32 nations, representing the 
future leadership and strength of the Chris- 
tian forces of the world, there is one heresy, 
and only one. It is not included in the here- 
sies talked of by so-called “fundamentalists” ; 
it is the heresy referred to in the New Tes- 
tament, when Paul said: He that hath not 
the spirit of Christ is none of His. There 
was very little of orthodoxy or theology, but 
there was an almost pathetic demand that 
we take Christ seriously, and that our ac- 
tions as Christians be more in keeping with 
our professions. 
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The second note which sounded in the 
discussions from the delegates and from the 
platform, was the demand that the Christian 
forces of the world unite in doing away 
with the causes which lead to war, for the 
purpose of abolishing war itself. There 
were many among the delegates who de- 
clared for themselves, and for large sections 
of their movements, that there were no con- 
ditions under which, as Christians, they 
could participate in any war at any time. 
There were others, living in a world where 
ruthless atrocities and the massacre of the 
helpless are perpetrated by the relentless 
and the strong, who are unable to say that 
under no circumstances should military 
forces be employed to check the cruelties 
of the merciless; but there was complete 
agreement that not till we had rooted out 
international selfishness, and all its by- 
products which lead to war—not till war 
itself is abolished, can we claim that Christ 


has been crowned triumphant over the 
nations. 

FRANKNESS AND INTENSITY 
In all these discussions there was a 


note of utter frankness. India told the 
world, and the British delegates in particu- 
lar, what the aspirations of their people 
were. Chinese delegates had some very 
frank words to say to Japan, and the 
Filipinos let the United States’ delegation 
know just what their feelings were regard- 
ing independence. There were admissions 
made on the part of many of us who came 
from so-called Christian countries that were 
made with much contrition, and with reso- 
lutions to use all the means at our command 
to right the wrongs for which our nations 
are responsible. In the discussions on capi- 
tal and labor, one could but re-echo the 
words of Harry Fosdick on even a wider 
seale: “Thank God the ministry is not for 
sale!” Thank God not only the ministry, 
but the Student Christian movements are 
not for sale! 
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There was no unreasonable radicalism, 
and the Bolshevik would not have been 
satisfied with the findings adopted by the 
forum, but the great laboring classes would 
have taken heart, and there are probably 
groups: of employers’ associations which 
would have felt that all the old and solid 
foundations on which fortunes have been 
built up were being undermined. 

Another forum brought to the front the 
question of the Christian Church and its 
relationship to the student field. There is 
certainly no unfriendliness to the Church on 
the part of the Student Christian move- 
ments, though in some countries there is a 
decided revolt against the conservatism in 
theology and in social principles as taught 
by the organized Church. There was a gen- 
eral feeling that vast sections of the Chris- 
tian Church were more concerned about 
preserving their own doctrines and the es- 
tablishment of allegiance to their particular 
dogmas and creed, than to leading men to 
follow Christ, and to go forth in his spirit 
to serve our generation. The persistent at- 
tempt to break down unity and preserve 
their own distinctive creed in the face of 
heathenism and non-Christian religions in 
missionary lands on the part of earnest, but 
misguided, groups in certain denominations, 
is utterly deplored by the Christian students 
of all lands. The misrepresentation of facts 
regarding the spirit and purpose and results 
of missionary endeavor, especially with re- 
gard to the Christian educational institu- 
tions in China, falls little short in some 
eases of wilful lending oneself to that 
spirit against which St. Paul sent forth that 
glorious thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians. 
As an example of divine inspiration and 
unique authority, it has few equals. 

In another forum the discussion centered 
around the subject of Christianizing campus 
life. From all over the world came reports 
of a vast campaign unceasingly waged on 
a thousand campuses to enlist the devotion 
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and allegiance of students to the purpose 
and to the person of Jesus Christ, the only 
Savior. 

NOTABLE SPEAKERS 


From the platform the conference listened 
to such men as the Hon. CG. T. Wang, 
president of the Board of Directors of the 
Shanghai Y. M. C. A., and one of China’s 
representatives to the Peace Conference at 
Versailles; Dr. David Yui, general secre- 
tary of the National Committee of the Chi- 
nese Y. M. C. A., and one of the delegates 
sent by the people of China (distinctive 
trom the government) to the Washington 
Conference; Mr. Fletcher Brockman, that 
strong, veteran Christian leader among the 
students of China; Dr. Michelais, former 
chancellor of Germany; Miss Mayadas, one 
of the National Secretaries of the student 
movement in India, graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke College and Calcutta University; Dr. 
Hodgkin, of Great Britain; Mlle. Bidgraine, 
of France; Bishop Logan H. Roots, who 
gave us a thrilling challenge to live in unity 
of spirit and of purpose as members all of 
the great spiritual Church; and many others 
brought strong messages to the conference 
delegates. It may be of interest to know 
that Dr. Michelais stated that only the 
principles of Jesus would lead us out of 
wars and international and commercial 
hatreds into world brotherhood. Dr. John 
R. Mott presided at the meetings, both of 
the general committee and of the larger 
conference. Each of the 32 nations repre- 
sented was given an opportunity of bringing 
a message to the conference platform, and 
these messages were, without exception, 
thoughtful and vital. 


Tsing Hua COLLEGE 


The site of the conference itself tended to 
add idealism to the atmosphere. The con- 
ference was held at Tsing Hua College, just 
outside Peking. This college was built as 
a government college by the Chinese out of 


THE CONFERENCE IN SESSION IN TstING Hua COLLEGE 


Former 


Chancellor Michaeles of Germany is addressing the delegates 
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money returned by the American Govern- 
ment to China from the indemnity funds. 
The president and officials of the college are 
Chinese, but on its faculty are many splen- 
did American representatives. The purpose 
of the college is to prepare Chinese young 
men and women to go to America for further 
education. Every graduating class is sent 
to the United States. In the college is a 
splendid troop of Boy Scouts, who served 
the delegates most efficiently throughout the 
conference days, helping with their baggage, 
acting as guides, and always cheerful to as- 
sist. On one evening they gave a camp-fire, 
to which the visiting delegates from abroad 
were invited, and we were royally enter- 
tained. There is also a strong student 
Y. M. C. A., and Christian services and 
Bible classes are part of the college life. 
The courtesy extended to us by the Tsing 
Hua faculty and students, in fact by all 
Chinese throughout our stay in Peking and 
at Tsing Hua, made a lasting impression 
upon us all. Twenty-six thousand dollars 
was raised by the Chinese movement toward 
financing this conference. I have never at- 
tended a conference where the planning, the 
local arrangements and the friendly courtesy 
of the hosts were more marked with thought 
for the welfare of the visitors than in this 
conference in China. The meal hour in the 
large dining-hall of the college was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. Delegates sat at 
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different tables each day, and you would 
find yourself often at a table where six or 
ten nationalities were represented; and the 
feeling of friendliness and brotherhood (and 
we might add sisterhood as the contribution 
of the women delegates) was equal to that 
of, and could not have been surpassed by, 
any student conference made up of delegates 
all from the same nation. 
To STUDENT CENTERS 

Following the conference, seven deputa- 
tions visited student centers all over China. 
In each deputation there was an Anglo- 
Saxon, a Huropean, an Asiatic and a woman 
delegate from some hation, and, if possible, 
a Chinese. It was my good fortune to be 
with a splendid group. We visited Tientsin, 
Nanking, Shanghai, Foochow and yarious 
other places, 

In all of these student centers we were 
royally received. I wish I might think of 
some stronger adjective to describe the way 
in which we have been worked. We were 
in Foochow five days, and from morning till 
night spoke to large student audiences, meet- 
ing with student volunteer bands, and speak- 
ing to groups of missionaries and Chinese 
Christian workers. 

Personally I was much blessed in this 
trip to Foochow. In the Foochow Metho- 
dist and Congregational Missions and in the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., I found not less 
than twenty old friends, and I made many 
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new ones. Here, as in Asia Minor, Egypt 
and India, I find the missionary fellowship 
a royal one. 

In conclusion, there is one message I 
would send to all who read this brief re- 
port; it came to me on WHaster Sunday 
morning as I sat in the garden at Ginling 
College, at Nanking, and watched the bap- 
tism of a lovely Chinese girl, who was one 
of their students. .As Christians, we have 
a message: We are sent forth on the King’s 
errand. Our business is not to secure for — 
ourselves fame or gain. Ours is the mes- 
sage of the nail-pierced hands, of the thorn 
upon His brow, of tears that were shed in 
a garden, of a cross on Calvary. Ours is 
a message for the sorrows and sins of all 
mankind; it is a message of hope and of 
life; it is a message that sounds imprac- 
ticable to worldly ears, and its inspiration 
is a vision that worldly eyes cannot behold, 
but it is the only practical solution of the 
chaos of inter-racial strife and hatred in the 
clash between classes, of the problems which 
living together in this world create, as mod- 
ern science and invention draw the races 
closer together; and it is the only practical 
answer to man’s weakness in his struggle 
for character, and the only answer that the 
mind of an educated. man with a modern 
world conception can grasp. It is a star in 
a dark night, but it guides the human 
family home to the City of God. 


Keeping Thinkers Within the Fold 


E are by nature conservative. We dis- 

like changes. We shy at new gates. 
New things go against our grain. Many of 
us are like the man who would not look at 
the new moon out of respect for that 
“ancient institution,’ the old moon. We 
cling stubbornly to the past and are ruled 
by its hide-bound customs. We dream about 
“the good old days.” 

In the Cyclopedia of American Agricul- 
ture, Dean Davenport mentions that a valu- 
able cart was allowed to rot on a certain 
South American estate for the simple reason 
that the native laborers refused to use it 
because it did not squeak like their old 
wooden carts. But it is not only in South 
America that people are afraid of new 
“squeaks,” for right in our own country 
we have an abundance of illustrative mate- 
rial to draw from. 

The first man who wore a silk hat was 
pelted with rocks, arrested for disturbing 
the peace and inciting a riot and heavily 
fined! Hardly fitting recognition for the 
inventor of headgear that has crowned civi- 
lization’s grandest fétes. The first sewing 
machine Howe put on _ exhibition was 
smashed to pieces by a mob. Almost every 
engineer in the country called Westinghouse 
a fool because he insisted that his air brake 
could stop a train with wind. Jefferson 
was hated and berated for maintaining that 
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something might be made out of the country 
west of the Mississippi river. 

Parmentier was called a pig because he 
asserted that potatoes were fit for human 
beings. There is a famous cartoon of Napo- 
leon in the nursery beside the cradle of his 
son and heir, the King of Rome. The em- 
peror is squeezing the juice of a beet into 
the mouth of the infant king and saying: 
“Suck, dear, suck! Your father says ’tis 
sugar!” The people who first tried to tell 
us there was such a thing as beet sugar had 
a rather discouraging time of it. 

Bathing in a tub, as late as 1842, was 
condemned as a corrupting luxury, and was 
denounced by the medical fraternity. Wil- 
liam Harvey, who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, enjoyed 3, lucrative practice 
before he announced his discovery, ° but 
thereafter he was called ‘“crack-brained,”’ 
and trade fell off. The Bavarian Royal 
College of Physicians claimed that railroads 
would ruin the health of the people because 
the rapid motion would give the travelers 
brain disease. 


The Royal Society of England did not. 


consider Benjamin Franklin’s account of 
his experiments in electricity of sufficient 
importance to be printed in the Society’s 
Transactions. Luigi Galvani, who experi- 
mented on frogs, and discovered galvanic 
electricity, was ridiculed as the ‘frog’s 


dancing master.” George Ohm, formulator 
of a basic method of measuring electricity, 
was thought to be crazy. 

Daguerre, inventor of the daguerreotype, 
was put in an asylum for saying that he 
could transfer the likeness of human beings 
to a “tin plate.” Professor Lovering, of 
Harvard, demonstrated mathematically the 
impossibility of telegraphing 3,000 miles 
under the ocean, and several scientists also 
“proved” that the long-range gun was an 
impossibility at the very time that Paris 
was being bombarded. Napoleon refused 
to consider ‘“Fulton’s steamboat,” and later, 
when the first steamboat did cross the ocean, 
as a result of Fulton’s invention, it carried 
aboard an essay proving the impossibility 
of the undertaking. 

In 1828 the school board of Lancaster, O., 
refused to permit the schoolhouse to be 
used for the discussion of the question as 
to whether railroads were practical or not, 
and the matter was recently called to mind 
by an old document that reads in part as 
follows: “You are welcome to use the 
schoolhouse to debate all proper questions 
in, but such things as railroads and tele- 
graphs are impossibilities and rank infidel- 
ity. There is nothing in the word of God 
about them. If God has designed that his 
intelligent creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour, ~ 
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by. steam, he would have clearly foretold 
through his holy prophets. It is a device 
of Satan to lead immortal souls down to 
hell.” 

II 


It is a sad thing that the Church has. so 
often taken an attitude similar to that 
taken by the Ohio school board. In the 
Middle Ages the Church excommunicated 
and persecuted the thinkers because they 
dared to say that the earth was round and 
that it was not the center of the universe. 
These fearless thinkers were called infidels 
and atheists, and condemned to eternal per- 
dition because they dared to think and 
would not follow blind orthodoxy. Bvyen 
today a large portion of the Christian Church 
is standing against modern scientific think- 
ing. We believe that Joseph Ernest McAfee 
utters a plea for deep thinking that is worth 
heeding in his poem, “Our Thinking”: 


To think alone will save our souls, and save 

Society, while not to think is sin, 

And damns your fellow man as sure as fate. 

The most atrocious crimes in history 

Were perpetrated by ‘‘good’’ men, cock-sure 

That they obeyed divine injunctions, laws 

Laid down by fiat, which ’t were sacrilege 

To question. Bloody Marys, Torquemads, 

The whole vile crew Inquisitorial 

Were pious to a turn; were sure they served 

A holy God while butchering fellowmen. 

They stubbornly refused to think, or raise 

A question of the right or wrong of deeds 

That shook high heaven and made of earth 
a hell. 

A race of thinkers is the only hope 

Of progress, justice, peace, security. 

A code of laws contrived to stifle thought, 

And rob men of their freedom to speak out 

What they may think, is wicked, monstrous, 
rank, 

Unutterable crime, and measureless, 

Unpardonable sin against mankind. 

To think is universal human right, 

The indefeasible inheritance 

Of every human soul. Nor that alone: 

To think is duty, highest, first, and last. 


The Church should keep the thinkers 
within its fold instead of ejecting them be- 
cause they refuse to accept everything that 
is handed them and insist on thinking for 
themselves. In: the Christmas Gospel we 
read that the wise men came to Jesus and 
worshiped him. Today we often find that 
the wise men do not worship at the feet 
of Christ because of the intolerant, hope- 
lessly conservative, and even vicious atti- 
tude that the Church has taken toward men 
who have dared to think for themselves— 
who have met the problems of the world 
and of science with an open mind. 


My college professor in history said: 
“Fools deride, philosophers investigate.” 
Derision is the chief weapon of the man 
who is too lazy to think. Men with no 
training stand up and ridicule scientific 
theories that they know nothing about, and 
ignorant listeners cheer them to the echo; 
for it is easier to laugh than to study and 
think. Ridicule is the cheapest tool on the 
market. We should not accept a_ thing 
simply because it is new, but we should ap- 
proach modern. problems with an open mind 
and in an impartial and scientific spirit. 
Truth has nothing to fear from modern 
science. Let our motto be: 

“Prove all things; cleave, to that which 
is, good.” 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Pharisaism and Snobbery 


By Rey. Percy H. Epler, D. D. 
Methuen, Mass. 


Two men went up into the temple to pray 
—the one a Pharisee.—Luke 18: 10. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pharisee. 

Help me to bear the sting of spite, 
The hate of men who hide the light, 
The sore distress of souls sincere, 
Who cannot read thy judgments clear, 
The dullness of the multitude, 

Who dimly guess that Thou art good. 


This unpublished verse we may call the 
keynote of Washington Gladden’s wonderful 


hymn. It has not been known except in 
private by the few who haye prized its 
secret. They have prized it not only for 


its Christ-smitten beauty, but for its birth 
in a hidden experience. 

Dr. Gladden, in Springfield, was defend- 
ing a young preacher under fire for heresy. 
His enviable standing for the inner truths 
of Christ, in their essentials, stripped of 
bigotry and narrowness of the dead letter 
in the face of those who would excommuni- 
cate men for their conyictions, never radi- 
ated a clearer gleam. There the flame shot 
up, in the midst of which his prophetic soul 
became incandescent as it impinged upon 
blinded opposition. 

The climax came as he wrote—with his 
own hand, in the guest-book of a Yale Di- 
vinity friend—this key verse: 

O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pharisee, ° 

The Pharisee was always a snob and the 
snob was always a Pharisee. Both exist 
today, and are of the same breed under 
different names. Their ghosts not only 
haunt us, as out of St. Luke’s sacred nar- 
rative, but they walk among us in flesh and 
blood, and are incorporated at times in 
great and proud institutions. But the Liy- 
ing Christ still resists them to the face and 
lays the axe at the root. 

With some women the field of snubbing 
is shop girls; with others, it is a street car, 
where they eye a woman more shabbily 
dressed. Over the writhing victim, with a 
reptilian dart, they give one quick, cruel, 
poisonous glance—and it is done. With 
others, the chance is servants; with others, 
it is by contrast with a neighbor, poorer 
in this world’s goods. 

Unhappily, this weakness is not confined 
to women. Men deny it, but it is also 
their’s even more. Men more deeply show 
it; they show it by finding a class to keep 
down and look down .upon as evidence of 
an ascendency they cannot of their own 
merit maintain. 

It is domiciled in schools and colleges, 
where young men and boys practice it by 
the system everywhere entrenched—of find- 
ing some younger lad to “fag” and “haze.” 

Churches show it. Exclusiveness through 
depreciation of others explains more than 
one whole ecclesiastical system. It is a key- 
stone to not merely false ecclesiastical foun- 
dations, but international false foundations. 

Mighty monarchies are erected upon it. 
Even democracies are cursed with snobbery 
in their treatment of races accidentally 


“every one was 
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different in blood or race, the snubbing of 
which, it is thought, gives distinction. But 
the best revolt against it. It was this more 
than a tax on tea that caused the American 
Revolution. 

Snobbery was the crown and throne and 
god of the late German Hmpire. It col- 
lapsed. That is what is collapsing since 
the late war. Humanity laughs as it is 
watching today a funeral procession. It 
is the funeral procession of the snob. But 
it laughs in vain if it does not behold some 
one better than the snob to take his place 
in a creative, not a destructive, Christendom. 

A new crop of classes and blocs, a new 
harvest of racialism, impends, except in 
place of setting up false gods in the market- 
place, we yield to the Presence that can 
change both Pharisee and publican into his 
likeness, and make us realize that he hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him, though 
he be not far from any one of us; for in him 
we live and move and have our being. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Man and the Elevator 

There was a man who lived in a certain 
Town, and he thought himself a Great Man. 
And in Size he was Great, and if in anything 
he was less than that, I am not here to 
speak ill concerning him. And he made a 
Visit to a Great City. And he did some 
business in an Office upon the Top Floor of 
an High Office Building. And when he had 
done his Business, he went out into the 
Corridor, and pushed the Button for the 
Elevator. And he looked at the Indicator, 
and saw that a Car started up Immediately. 
And he watched the Indicator as it showed 
that the Car was rising floor by floor. 

And there came to him a feeling of Hla- 
tion. And he said, Behold how the Car 
cometh up when I push the Button. It is 
ascending all this way for Me. 

And the Car came up and made no stops, 
for it was the Middle of the Forenoon, when 
at work save the Hlevator 
Man. 

And the Car came straight unto the Top 
Floor where the man awaited it. And it 
stopped, and the Hlevator Man opened the 
Door, and there emerged a little Shrimp 
of a man. 

And the man who had been waiting for 
the Car got in and went down, and his pride 
went down with the Car. For he said, 
Verily I thought that this Car was coming 
up for my sake alone, and Behold, it no 
more came up to take Me down, than it came 
to carry the other man up; and he was not 
much of a man. 

Now I considered this, and I said within 
myself that it is not well for a man to think 
of himself more highly than he ought to 
think; for even the good things and con- 
veniences which are supposed to be the 
monopoly of the great are largely the things 
that belong to Humanity in Common. For 
the rain descendeth upon the just and the 
unjust, and the sun shineth upon the eyil 
and the good; and a Newsboy can push the 
Button of an Hlevator as effectually as the. 
President of a Bank. 
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Progress in Dealing With the Negro Problem 


The Work of the Inter-racial Commission 


By Alfred V. Bliss 


District Secretary, American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass. 


HERE are many signs of hope in the 
field of the Negro problem. Probably 
the most hopeful sign is the co-operation in 
the South between the leaders of the white 
and the colored peoples. The Negro is dis- 
covering a group of white people who are 
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interested in his progress and are glad to 
help him toward a life of self-respect and 
service and larger opportunities in educa- 
tion and business. The white man, on the 
other hand, is discovering the educated 
Christian Negro, and finding his skill, his 
culture, his ability and his value in the 
community. The Y. M. C. A. lists 36 eco- 
nomic and social agencies and 238 religious 
agencies in which the colored and the white 
peoples are co-operating. And these lists 
are not exhaustive. Some of these agencies 
are predominantly white, some are predomi- 
nantly Negro, some are more evenly divided. 
But among them we find listed such organ- 
izations as the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, the University Race Commission, the 
Negro Society for Historical Research, the 
American Negro Academy, the Commission 
on Inter-racial co-operation, the Federal 
Council’s Commission on Negro Churches 
and Race Relations. 

It is interesting, too, to measure this spirit 
of co-operation in terms of dollars and cents. 
In 1914 Julius Rosenwald established the 
Rosenwald Rural School House Building 
Fund to meet the need of more and better 
buildings and schools in the country for 
the Negro children. The fund may be used 
only on condition that the State, through its 
public school funds, and the local people of 
whatever race, give first a definite amount 
of money for the cause. Up to November, 
1919, in 11 southern states, 900 schoolhouses 
had been built, for which the states had 
eontributed $473,536; the white people, 
$541,606.40; and Mr. Rosenwald, $323,380. 
The State Supervisor of Education in Vir- 
ginia writes: ‘One can always tell a Rosen- 
wald school as soon as one beholds it. There 


are always two acres of land in the school 
lot.” The buildings are always constructed 
according to certain standards, which assure 
health, convenience and effectiveness. 
INTER-RACIAL CO-OPERATION 
The greatest of all these co-operating 
agencies in the South seems to be the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Co-operation. It is 
organized in 800 of the 900 counties in the 
12 Southern states. In the smaller com- 
munities the organization is not formal or 
elaborate, nor the meetings frequent, but 
both organization and meetings are suited 
to the needs and the available persons of the 
locality. In the larger communities it is 
organized in this way: each white church 
may be represented by its minister and two 
lay delegates, one of whom may be a woman, 
The Negro churches are represented in the 
same way. The white section meets by 
itself, sometimes once a week, and consid- 
ers the welfare of the white people; the 
Negro section meets by itself, and considers 
the matters that pertain to the welfare of 
the Negro race, such as better housing con- 
ditions, better sewerage, better water supply, 
justice in the courts and unqualified and 
unrelenting opposition to lynching, better 
traveling accommodations, better educa- 
tional facilities, better business opportuni- 
ties for Negro people, and so forth. 
Sometimes, as often as once a month, 
these two sections meet together, white and 
colored, in the same room. They consider 
the relations between the two races in the 
South; whenever they discover a situation 
anywhere that threatens to develop into a 
sore spot between the two races, or a riot, 
or a lynching, they study and discuss that 
situation in friendly conference, and try to 
clear it up, just as the great nations of the 
world have been considering inter-national 
relations in friendly conference in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Moton, of Tuskegee, says that in 
1920, 56 situations that threatened to develop 
into riots were cleared up by the friendly 
conference of this Inter-racial Commission. 
This Commission has created a vigorous 
sentiment in the South against the Ku Klux 
Klan, which had hindered the spread of’ this 
nefarious organization. In the famous Wil- 
liams peonage case in Georgia the Commis- 
sion saw that the law was not ignored, and 
furnished money to secure the legal talent 
necessary to get a conviction. It co-oper- 
ated with Governor Dorsey in the publica- 
tion of the famous Dorsey pamphlet on the 
condition of the Negroes in Georgia. 
Among the representative men, both white 
and colored, on this Inter-racial Commission 
are: Mr. John J. Eagan, Dr. Will W. Alex- 
ander, Rey. Dr. Plato Durham, professor at 
Emory University ; Rev. Dr. M. Ashby Jones, 
pastor Ponce de Leon Baptist Church—all 
of Atlanta; Rev. Dr. R. H. DeCaslin, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Rt. Rey. Theo- 


dore D. Bratton, Bishop of Mississippi; Dr. 
Josiah Morse, professor at the University of 
South Carolina; Dr. Edwin Mims, professor 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Dr. J. H. Dillard, rector of William and 
Mary College, Va.; Dr. John Hope, presi- 
dent of Morehouse College; Prof. Isaac 
Fisher, of. Fish University; Mr. R. L. Smith, 
Negro banker and educator; and Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New 
York City. 
WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING 

Southern white women who are members 
of this Commission are: Mrs. T. W. Bickett, 
wife of the recently deceased Governor of 
North Carolina, and Mrs. Luke Johnson, 
prominent in leadership of the M. H. Church, 
South, who gives all of her time to the 
promotion of this work among women. 

Through the suggestion of the Inter-racial 
Commission several of the leading white 
women of Atlanta recently went to Tuskegee 
to attend a conference of the social, literary 
and college clubs among the colored women, 
in order to understand better the aims and 
the spirit of the colored people. And they 
came back to Atlanta amazed at the ability 
and the grace of these colored women. It 
was a wonderful discovery for them. 
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Principal of Tuskegee Institute and 
one of the leading spirits in the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Co-operation. 


And shortly after that, there was held in 
the city of Memphis, Tenn., a conference 
between the leading white women and the 
leading colored women, so that each might 
see what the other wished, and show each 
other in what ways they all could co-operate. 
And these two groups were closeted together 
in friendly conference in the city of Mem- 
phis in the same room for two whole days. 
And as the result of this conference a 
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Women’s Continuation Committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out the measures advocated 
and adopted by the conference. 


THE NEGRO IN THE WAR 


This Inter-racial Commission is the direct 
result of the spirit of co-operation in service 
that found such splendid expression in the 
World War. The white: people saw the 
value of the trained Negro in the Army and 
Navy of the United States. Four hundred 
thousand colored youth wore the uniform, 
200,000 going overseas; a larger percentage 
of Negroes than white men were “received 
as physically fit in the draft, and retained 
as physically fit in the army, after being 
accepted in the draft.” Of these men Gen- 
eral Pershing says: ‘I cannot commend too 
highly the spirit shown among the colored 
combat troops.” The Negro people contrib- 
uted to the government during the war 
through Liberty Bonds, Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. work, etc., more than $225,000,- 
000; one Negro in Louisiana purchasing at 
one time $100,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

The Negro’s conduct in the war aroused 
suspicion among a certain group of white 
people, who feared that after it was over 
he would become “cocky,” and would not stay 
“in his place.” But among a large section 
of the white South the experience of the 
war was a challenge to the deeper sense of 
justice and faith. If. the Negro had played 
well his part in the war for Democracy, 
why should he not be given a chance to 
play an important part in the continued 
fight for Democracy? If he had stood in 
the front lines in France, it would hardly 
be fair to keep him in the back row in 
business, in education, in all the other op- 
portunities for self-expression. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Out of this challenge came the Commis- 
sion on Inter-racial Co-operation, which 
numbers now among its members, 75 influ- 
ential white and colored citizens. It was 
born immediately after the Armistice. Dr. 
Will W. Alexander, of Atlanta, a leading 
director of this Commission, thus describes 
its beginnings: 


The first step was a study which was fol- 
lowed by an effort to set up a simple plan 
for bridging the gulf between the men of 
intelligence and good will of the two racial 
groups living in the 800 southern communi- 
ties having a mixed population. An effort 
was made to bring together in each com- 
munity a small number of trusted and rep- 
resentative white and colored citizens, who 
would sit down together and discuss frankly 
and freely matters of common interest in the 
community, and if points of agreement could 
be reached, undertake to work together for 
those things in the community which would 
make for racial justice and good will. Con- 
ference and co-operation between white and 
colored neighbors seemed to the Commission 
possible and very desirable. 

It may be interesting to those who are 
~ connected with the Association to know that 
the co-operation of almost every one of the 
war social service organizations was sought 
by this group of men. Because the work 
seemed more nearly in line with the pur- 
poses for which the others had been called 
into existence, the National War Work 
Council was appealed to last of all. As a 
result of the far-sightedness of Dr. Mott 
and other national leaders of that organiza- 
tion, the Council had the privilege of fur- 
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nishing the finances for inaugurating this 
work as part of their after-the-war activi- 
ties. Perhaps the money they invested will 
in the future yield larger results. 


In almost every one of the 800 communi- 
ties visited, white and colored men were 
found (later the women have shown even 
a finer spirit) who agreed that the plan was 
reasonable and needed, and that they were 
ready to undertake it. Of course it is not 
working fully in all the 800 counties. Some 
have insufficient community leadership; a 
few are afraid; in some the wrong leaders 
were secured. About forty per cent of the 
800 groups are conferring and working to- 
gether for the good of their communities. 


In THE WHITE COLLEGES 

Another achievyenrent marks progress, this 
time in South Carolina. In the college year 
of 1920-21, in every white man’s college, 
and in several white woman's colleges, 
the students were addressed by a colored 
college graduate, who had become proficient 
in some department of human knowledge; 
and after the address, he staid for a con- 
ference with the students, while questions 
were asked and answered, and ideas ex- 
changed, in friendly fellowship. This really 
is a very far-reaching and fundamental 
thing to do. If one will think it through 
one will see what it is accomplishing. It 
is creating in the lives of the younger gen- 
eration of white people—who today are in 
college, and in five or ten years will be the 
dominating force in the public sentiment of 
the South—an entirely new attitude of 
mind toward the educated colored man. It 
is the honest. attitude that recognizes ability 
wherever it is found, and respects learning, 
achievement and character in whatever per- 
son one may find them. 


Last Jahuary there was held at Athens, 
Ga.—the seat of the University of Georgia, 
and also of our own American Missionary 
Association School, the Knox Institute—a 
three days’ session of the Northeast Georgia 
Conference on Welfare. One whole day was 
devoted to a discussion of crime and disease 
among Negroes. And the final session of 
the Conference was dévoted to the subject 
of “Co-operation to promote the General 
Welfare.” On the advisory committee of the 
Conference were such out-standing leaders 
as Chancellor David C. Barrow, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Dr, T. F. Abercrombie, 
Secretary of the Georgia State Board of 
Health; and Mrs. J. E. Hayes, President of 
the Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


At the large meeting of this conference, 
held in the Colonial Theatre, there were 
present several hundred colored people; and 
they, as well as the white people present, 
followed most intelligently and apprecia- 
tively the discussions and addresses of the 
meeting. Addresses were delivered by Judge 
Andrew J. Cobb, of Athens; Dr. James H. 
Dillard, rector of William and Mary Col- 
lege; Dr. Robert R. Moton, the successor of 
Booker T.. Washington as Principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute; Dr. James H. Gregg, Princi- 
pal of Hampton Institute; and George Fos- 
ter Peabody, who symbolizes this spirit of 
co-operation by being a life trustee of the 
University of Georgia, a white man’s col- 
lege, and the senior trustee of Hampton In- 
stitute, a colored man’s school. 
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An interesting paragraph in Dr. Dillard’s 
address is the following: 


There are very many more colored people 
than most of us have any idea of, who have 
made forward progress in education, in prop- 
erty owning, in the professions, in refine- 
ment. The households of colored people 
who have reached refinement are unknown 
to most southern people. Dr. Moton is not 
as much an exception as some of us think 
he is. The third largest tax payer in Char- 
lottsville, Va., is a Negro. 


A better day is coming in the solution of 
the Negro problem. Much trouble in the 


world comes from misunderstanding one 
another. 


If the two sides on any great pub- 
le question understood one another better, 
there would be less friction, fewer 


sore 
places and much more light. Co-operation 
and mutual understanding are important 


items in the Christian method of meeting 
the world’s difficult situations. It is usher- 
ing in a new day in the Negro problem in 
the United States, and both the white and 
the colored people are rejoicing, and should 
rejoice, in the hopeful outlook. 


A COLORED SCIENTIST APPRECIATED 
Another instance of racial co-operation is 
shown in the recognition of the valuable 
service rendered the economic life of the 
South in the achievement of Prof. George 
W. Carver, head of the Department of Re- 
search and Experiment Station, at Tuske- 


gee, Ala. Professor Carver, a pure-blooded 
Negro, has been experimenting with the 


peanut and the sweet potato, in the hope 
of finding a useful substitute for the fast 
diminishing cotton crop, due to the ravages 
of the boll weevil. He has made 112 by- 
products from the sweet potato, and 110 
from the peanut, including several kinds of 
breakfast foods, several kinds of sugar, tapi- 
oca, -Stock-feed, a mock oyster, a mock 
ginger, a chili sauce, a Worcestershire sauce, 
a kind of rubber, two kinds of coffee, milk, 
butter, cheese, 40 or 50 different dyes, and 
so forth. People all through Alabama, both 
white and colored, hold Professor Carver in 


-very high regard, and consult him in regard 


to agricultural and chemical matters. 

Recently a trip through North Carolina 
was arranged by the white people, during 
which Professor Carver was to lecture on 
his special work. And, as Professor Carver 
wrote me, “They have provided every com- 
fort as to travel and so forth.’ He was 
also invited to lecture before the Kiwanis 
Club in Washington, Ga. He has also ap- 
peared before the Ways and, Means Com- 
mittee of Congress as an expert witness; 
and on the wall of his laboratory at Tuske- 
gee hangs a modestly framed diploma,. which 
certifies that Professor Carver is a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, London. 


More ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE SOUTH 


A report of light and progress comes to 
us from North Carolina. This state has 
an educational program that calls for an 
expenditure of $4,000,000 in the near future. 
Last summer, 1921, over 3,000 Negro teach- 
ers, that is 90 per cent., in North Carolina, 
attended summer schools. These better 
trained teachers will receive better pay. 
This state will pay in salaries to Negro 
teachers, this present school year, $1,500,000:. 
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It is planning to spend $1,525,250 to carry 
out its large school building program for 
eountry and urban Negro schools. Dr. James 
H. Dillard, President of the Jeanes and 
Slater Boards, says: “North Carolina is the 
most progressive and forward-looking state 
of the South. The best way to improve race 
relations is to knock away the underpinning 
of ignorance. Education and the religion 
of Jesus Christ will do the work.” 

A white man in Enfield, N. C., has just 
left a substantial sum of money, in his will, 


to our Brick’s School, for colored people, 
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located in that town. This seems to be the 
first instance of its kind where a Southern 
white man leaves money, by will, to a South- 
ern colored school. Surely, the glory of a 
new morning is beginning to break over the 
Southland, and let all the people rejoice. 
Manifestly this co-operative work between 
the two races demands leaders on both 
sides. The race problem will never be 
settled by what the whites do for the Ne- 
groes, nor by what the Negroes do among 
themselves. It will be settled by what the 
two races do together. And the distinctive 
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contribution that the American Missionary 
Association and similar schools, like Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee, are making in the work, 
is to furnish well-equipped Negro leaders, 
with trained minds and Christian charac-° 
ter, who can think a situation through, 
eliminate non-essentials, trace cause and 
effect and find the answer to the most per- 
plexing problems. of the day, remembering 
that the race problem, like every other great 
publie question will never be permanently 
settled until it is settled according to the 
standards and principles and ideals of Jesus. 


A Victory for Religious Liberty 


The Northern Baptist Convention in Indianapolis 


HE Convention of the Northern Bap- 
Meieie that was held at Indianapolis, June 
14-20, was highly significant to all Christian 
bodies in this country, because it marks a 
clean-cut decision on a difference in thinking 
that has existed in more or less acute form 
since the earliest days of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. It is the question of the ultimate 
authority in religion. When the Pope was re- 
jected as the highest authority in matters of 
faith, since men must have some authority, the 
place of final decision was given to the Bible. 
For Protestants the conflict between an in- 
fallible Pope and an infallible Bible was quickly 
settled. 

But a still further conflict in thinking has 
steadily come to the front among most bodies 
of Protestants. Granted, that the Bible is in- 
spired. In what way is it thus? One group 
have always held' that the Bible was verbally 
inspired by supra-natural agencies, and that 
the personality and mentality of the writers 
had not much if anything to do with their 
writings. As though an angel held the’ hand 
that held the pen, they wrote as directed. 
There follows the necessity of maintaining the 
integrity of the manuscripts, reconciling all 
conflicting statements and incidents. 

The other group who have been generally 
called Liberals conceive that the authors of 
the Bible wrote down their own personal ex- 
periences with God, and that the divine element 
lay in that experience. To them, therefore, 
the Bible must be interpreted in the light of 
that man’s experience as confirmed by others 
and finally by ‘“‘my own.” It presents no se- 
rious difficulty, therefore, to the Liberal that 
probably every contributor to the Old Testa- 
ment believed that the earth was flat or that 
conflicts in statements appear here and there. 

The Fundamentalist’s position is fundament- 
ally a logical outcome of his belief in a ver- 
bally inspired Bible. Of course, not many of 
them are wholly logical. Dowie was the most 
logieal of modern fundamentalists. He main- 
tained to the end that the earth is flat. 

In recent years the liberal way of think- 
ing has made great headway in the schools of 
all Christian bodies and not less among Bap- 
tists than among others. 


THE FUNDAMENTALIST PROPAGANDA 

The Fundamentalist wing of the Baptist 
churches began a definite organized propa- 
ganda three years ago. The day before the Bap- 
tist Convention at Buffalo, in 1920, they helda 
pre-convention conference and brought into the 
Convention a demand for the investigation of 
the Baptist schools and colleges. This investi- 
gation was made and reported at the Conven- 


tion in Des Moines, 1921, pointing out that 
every Baptist institution was answerable 
either to a self-perpetuating body of trustees 
or to a local constituency. The Convention of 
the Baptists is an assembly that conducts mis- 
sionary and beneyolent work only and has no 
authority over Baptist schools and churches. 
At Des Moines the Fundamentalists held a pre- 
conference and adopted a creed, but did not 
present it for adoption. 

Since 1921 they have forwarded their creed 
to every church in the denomination and asked 
its adoption and have written to every trustee 
of every Baptist school and member of every 
missionary and education board, demanding that 
Liberals shall not be sent as missionaries and 
that certain advanced Liberals shall be removed 
from their faculty positions. 

Furthermore, Dr. J. C. Massee, pastor of 
Tremont’ Temple in Boston, and chairman of 
the Fundamentalist committee, sent out a call 
last fall and again this spring to every pastor 
in the denomination, asking them to join with 
him in sending to the Convention “instructed” 
delegates, in order to “‘capture the Convention” 
for the Fundamentalists. 

This would, of course, put them in position 
to appoint or recall missionaries. At the same 
time the attempt was to be made to have the 
Convention adopt a creed embodying their 
views. The pre-convention at Indianapolis 
lacked something of the force of the two pre- 
ceding, because as the three-year campaign pro- 
ceeded, many conservatively inclined men 
disapproved of the political methods adopted 
by Dr. Massee, and also many of them discoy- 
ered that they were conservative, but not Fun- 
damentalists. One good result of the whole 
thing is that many ministers and laymen ‘have 
been forced to, take stock of their convictions 
and to replace hazy acceptance with clear-cut 
thinking. 

A DECISIVE No 

A long list of strong conservative men re- 
fused to speak on the Fundamentalist platform 
at Indianapolis. 

The one most deplorable feature of the whole 
controversy has been its effect on decreasing 
contributions to the Mission Boards and the 
Board of Education. The latter, particularly, 
has been the point of attack of the Funda- 
mentalists. 

The Indianapolis Convention, therefore, was 
a definite line-up for a vote. The result 
was a decisive ‘no’ to the Fundamentalists. 
They did not “capture” any offices in the 
Convention, and their proposal for the adop- 
tion of a creed was voted down, 1264 to 637. 

While the liberal wing did not have any such 
organization as the Fundamentalists, they 


were ably led by a _ steering committee, of 
which Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin was chairman. 

The first test of a yoting strength was shown 
when ‘the state delegations elected their mem- 
bers to the nominating committee. The Fun- 
damentalists secured only four out of 32 states. 
The liberal steering committee showed wisdom 
in not allowing a test vote on any minor ques- 
tion, but steadily referred all such matters to 
the executive committee and insisted on con- 
centrating on the main issue—the question of 
the creed. 

By mutual agreement, that was made the 
order of the day, on Friday afternoon, June 16. 
Dr. L. B. Riley, of Minneapolis moved the 
adoption as a declaration of faith of the New 
Hampshire Confession, which he read entire. 
It embodies completely the Fundamentalists’ 
conceptions ,from virgin birth to pre-millen- 
nialism. This was good tactics, because this 
confession has historie associations, and many 
older churches have it in their original articles 
of incorporation. It was, however, a local 
voluntary declaration, never adopted by any 
general body of Baptists. Dr. Woelfkin moved 
as a substitute motion, “That the Northern 
Baptist Convention affirm that the New Testa- 
ment is our all-sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and we have need of no other statement.” 
This was even better tactics, for it would be 
hard for any genuine Baptist to vote against 
such a motion. 


THE MEANING OF THE VOTE 


The meaning of the vote should not be as- 
sumed too hastily. To be sure it was two to one, 
but that does not mean that the advanced Lib- 
erals among the Baptists hold any such ma- 
jority. It does mean that the original 
principles of the Baptists to have no creeds, 
and in behalf of complete and unqualified 
religious liberty, have an overwhelming ma- 
jority. It is the writer’s opinion from moving 
freely and conversing at some length with a 
considerable number of men of both sides, 
that probably 80 per cent. of the denomina- 
tion are more conservative than liberal and 
that there are possibly 10 per cent. advanced 
Liberals and a like per cent. of genuine 
Fundamentalists, at the two extremes. The 
great majority of the delegates were stronger 
for the elemental Baptist principle of soul lib- 
erty than for any theological position. 


MISSIONARY AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
In the dust of the controversy the great 
missionary enterprises were somewhat obscured. 
The third year of the New World Movement 
showed income somewhat diminished over last 
year. This will necessitate considerable re- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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sig Meetings 
no China 


WO conferences likely to have far- 
I reaching influences have been held this 
pring in China. One is a world conference 
n name and organization; the other, while 
ominally a China national conference, will 
e world-wide in its results, as well as the 
rst. The earlier meeting was held in April, 
n Peking. It was the eleventh general ses- 
ion of the World’s Christian Student Fed- 
ration. Its 800 delegates, from 34 different 
ations, met in the American Indemnity 
Jollege, Tsing Hua. Students were there 
rom Burma, from South America, from 
New Zealand and the Philippines. <A touch- 
ng feature of the gathering was the mes- 
age from the countries whose young people 
lave been practically destroyed by the last 
ew years of fighting and famine—from 
Russia, Asia Minor, Greece, ete. Dr. John 
2. Mott is chairman of the World’s Chris- 
ian Student Federation. 

The second gathering was the National 
Yhristian Conference. It met in Shanghai 
n May, especially to consider the “Chinese 
Yhureh, with special emphasis upon future 
asks and problems.” Something over a 
housand delegates were in attendance—and 
1. notable fact is that several of the denomi- 
1ational bodies and the Y. M. C. A., in 
-hoosing their delegates, sent a large ma- 
jority of Chinese over foreigners, so that 
he Conference was thoroughly Chinese in 
ts composition. The Chinese language was 
che medium of expression, though every- 
ching was translated into English in cour- 
fesy to the foreigners present. The docket 
of the Conference mentions the formation 
of a National Christian Council to represent 
the unity of Christian churches. Those pres- 
ant, however, seem to believe that China 
will have one Christian Church, and that 
the denominationalism known to us and 
represented by various denominational mis- 
sions, will disappear. 


Bolshevists Rob 
Tombs in Cathedrals 


HE Russian Government, unable to ob- 

tain funds by honest and normal 
methods, have at last set about despoiling 
the tombs of royalty. Catherine the Great 
and Peter the Great are among the latest 
victims of their desecrating hands. Accord- 
ing to their own reports, great amounts of 
gold, silver and precious stones have been 
taken from the altars and tombs of the 
churches, and it is reported that “time after 
time worshipers have been shot down for 
protesting: 28 bishops and thousands of 
priests and monks have been executed for 
refusing to surrender sacred relics.” Re- 
cently the Patriarch Tikhon, one time head 
of the Russian Church in the United States, 
has been arrested and forced to abdicate. 
All of these indignities have aroused a pro- 
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test from churches in Burope. Not long 
ago, also, Bishop Manning sent a cable mes- 
sage to Lenin declaring that the Episcopal 
Chureh of the United States ‘most vigor- 
ously protests against the attack on the 
whole Russian Church in the person of 
Patriarch Tikhon.” The vast majority of 
the Russian people are, in their way, deeply 


religious. It remains to be seen how long 
they will endure such persecution and 
indignity. 


Boy Scouts and 
the Churches 

N a recent issue of The Christian Edu- 

cator there is an article on ‘The Church, 
the Boy and the Boy Scouts,” by Lorne W. 
Barclay. It emphasizes the value to any 
church of the Boy Scout training for its 
youth. “The Boy Scouts exist, not as a 
separate organization, but as a supplemen- 
tary, a co-operative, agency. It assists the 
Church in carrying on a splendid program 
of character building: it is a program that 
your church can employ to bring your boys 
into your Sunday school. ...A Boy Scout 
troop directed by your own leaders, your 
Troop Committee and Scoutmaster of your 
own choice, working with and through your 
own agency, is an asset to the church, the 
home and the community.” Emphasis should 
be laid especially on the advisability of hav- 
ing the officers provided from the church 
itself. A troop composed of boys partly 
from the Sunday school and partly from 
other churches, perhaps Roman Catholic 
boys; and officered outside of the church, 
may prove to be a disintegrating element. 
But, properly directed, there is no better 
recruiting station for Christian manhood 
than the Boy Scouts. 


Y. M. C. A. Playground 
in Revel, Esthonia 


R. HERBERT S. GOTT, formerly one 

of the boys’ work secretaries of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A., is now Senior Secre- 
tary of the..Association at Revel, Esthonia. 
In a recent bulletin of the International 
Committee on work in the war-stricken 
countries of Europe there is a detailed 
statement of the splendid work Gott is 
doing among these Lutheran Russian folk 
living on the extreme end of the Baltic sea. 
Under Mr. Gott’s leadership, a complete 
school system has been organized for the 
children of 15,000 Russian refugees. Play- 
grounds have been opened, and American 
games taught to thousands of children, and 
a wholesome moving-picture service has been 
set up. Underfed and weakly city children 
were sent to camp and built up with good 
food, fresh air and games. A gymnasium 
was erected and a skating rink was installed. 
A great number of activities in connection 
with the schools and the churches were in- 
augurated and a fine piece of co-operation 
with the homes has been affected. 
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National Conference on 
the Meaning of Christianity 
‘gH first meeting of the National Com- 
mittee of the National Conference on 

the Meaning of Christianity in Industrial, 
Racial and International Relations was 
held at Lake Mohonk on May 8 and 9. It 
was decided to hold a conference at some 
convenient date in 1924, and that it should 
last for not less than two weeks, “so that 
there would be ample time for the dele- 
gates to discuss unhurriedly the various 
topics under consideration, in hope of reach- 
ing a common mind upon the essentials.” 
The conference is to be composed of dele- 
gates nominated “by all organizations func- 
tioning in the realm of social Christianity, 
such as the Social Service Commissions of 
the various religious bodies, appropriate de- 
partments of the International Y. M. C. A., 
ete. The topics for discussion will be: 

1. Christianity and Industry. 

a. The Ethies of Competition and 

Private Profit. 

b. The Control of Industry. 

ec. Incentives in Industry. 

d. Property and Wealth. 
Christianity and Race Relations. 


bo 


3. Christianity and International Rela- 
tions. 
a. With especial attention to the 
ethics of War. 
4. Christianity and Education. 


The Social Function of the Churches. 


on 


Worth Noting 


Out of 403 districts in India, 185 are un- 
occupied by Mission stations—an area as 
large as New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vyania, New Jersey and West Virginia, and 
with about the same number of population. 


Of the 650 students graduating at Boston 
University, 120 are planning to go either 
into the ministry, religious education, or 
some form of social service; 10 will sail 
as missionaries to China, Japan, India and 
Africa early this summer. 


Feb. 10, 1922, as the American Mission 
Press at Beirut celebrated its one-hundredth 
birthday, there came as a birthday present 
the largest order Mesopotamia has yet placed 
for publications. But the most interesting 
feature was its delivery by aéroplane in two 
days from Busrah to Syria. As a rule the 
exchange of letters by this route takes ap- 
proximately three months. 


“Tf Congress is determined, it can present 
to the country in short order an effective 
constitutional amendment to eliminate child 
labor. Let this be done. Congress has been 
exceedingly generous with employers. On 
this one point, where the health and lives 
of American little children are vitally con- 
cerned, Congress can afford to act for 
humanity, and this it should do without 
delay.”—American Federationist. 
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“Adapting” a Program 


one for assistance in the primary class, the 


From the modern well-equipped shoe store, 
one may walk out with shoes on his feet, trim, 
stylish, good-looking and yet fitting so perfectly « 
that the wearer knows no new-shoe feeling. 
No “breaking in” is necessary. Those who buy 
their shoes from the mail order catalogues have 
a different experience. This must adapt the 
shoe to the foot that is to wear it. 

The director, who comes to his task well- 
equipped and experienced in teaching religion 
will find it quite possible to carry out a full 
educational program such as is outlined in 
“Principles and Methods of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Local Church.” The school that 
has no such director and may not dream of 
ever having—the school where teachers are few 
and over-burdened with other work, can take 
no program made elsewhere and use it un- 
changed among its children and young people. 
The shoe must be worn into shape to fit the 
foot. 

Breaking in shoes is more often than not a 
really painful process. The adaptation of a 
program or plan to local situations and local 
needs is as likely to be painful. It is, in 
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The Handwriting on the Wall 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 16. Daniel 5: 17-28. 

The vivid scene at the feast of Belshazzar 
has fascinated writers and artists for genera- 
tions. It is one of the most dramatic spec- 
tacles in history. That part of the description 
which is printed in the lesson text may be con- 
sidered under the following sections: 

The Prophet's Scorn of Rewards. The 
king was ready to pay a good price for the 
service of the seer; and purple clothing and 
gold chains feel as fine and look as well on 
prophets as they do on monarchs. We must 
remember that when the servant of God de- 
elines the rewards which are offered him he 
does it with a due sense of the feeling of fine 
linen. We are all human, yet here was a 
seer who spurned the offered reward and gave 
his service in the name of his God without 
regard for the return in material gifts. The 
prophet is worthy of his living; but the finan- 
cial return is not the supreme factor in the 
matter. It never will be in any case where 
a man speaks for God. 

The Peril of Power. In detailing the splen- 
dor of the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel 
was doubtless well within the facts. We do 
not quite appreciate how great was the wealth 
which was daily lavished on an Oriental despot. 
He was an absolute monarch with the power 
of life and death. It is difficult to realize the 
actual meaning of such a condition. We have 
moved a long way into the heart of the modern 
program of democratic government. 

The issue of the royal power was soon 
apparent. No man ever has been great or 
noble enough to be trusted with power like 
this over his human fellows. The king went 
to pieces under the strain. Pride swiftly be- 


fact sometimes costs so much to adjust the 
plan to the needs—that it is simply not done. 
Old plans that are seen to be less desirable 
are continued rather than pay the price of 
the new. 

Perhaps some illustrations of the way adap- 
tations have been made and suggestions regard- 
ing others, may give to the next place a clue for 
adjustment to local needs. 

1 Graded classes. The idea of placing 
children in groups of common age is right 
and edueators agree in it. We know however 
that practically in the school of 20 or 380 
pupils, such grading is out of the question. The 
result is, sometimes (rarely, we are thankful 
to say) that the idea is almost wholly thrown 
away. There is is no adapting. 

We have known a school where there were 
but two pupils over 14. If the superintendent 
had insisted that these continue in the class 
of much younger children to which they had 
for years belonged, they would almost cer- 
tainly have dropped out of the school within 
a few months. Instead, the wise superintendent 
“needed” these promising young people—the 


other as assistant secretary. Nor did the 
adapted plan end here. The pastor taught 
on a week night, during the winter, a class 
consisting of these two bright young people 
and two young mothers who could not come to 
church on Sundays. In this way the religious 
training they should have had was not lost to 
these young people just because they were 
officers in the Sunday school, instead of belong- 
ing to a class. 

There is another tiny school where the older 
members of a junior class are kept interested 
in the text-book suited to the younger ones 
by haying special projects upon which they 
work. While the younger brothers and sisters 
are studying the ‘Stories from the Olden Time” 
and trying to do their daily reading and 
keep their note-books, neatly and promptly, 
done, the older children are doing this and also 
are making a scrap-book of all the pioneering 
pictures they can find that shall help them to 
understand Abraham, the pioneer; and of far- 
away lands they have never seen toward which 

(Continued on page 80) 
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came cruelty; tyranny robbed the king of his 
sympathy and affection. 


Then followed the inescapable discipline. 
The king who had been so proud became like 
a wild beast in the field and finally, through 
the operation of the humiliation and the pain, 
the thought dawned upon him that God alone 
is the Sovereign of the universe. The lesson 
was learned slowly and the price paid by the 
groveling king for the knowledge was colossal. 
But it was worth all that it cost. 

The Futility of Hxvample. It would seem 
as if the son of the disciplined king ought 
to have learned the obvious lesson from his 
father’s experience; but this is precisely where 
the power of example breaks down. Somehow 
each person feels that, however heavy the dis- 
cipline of loss may have been in the case of 
another, there will be an exception for him. 
The young man in college knows what alcohol 
does to the bum and the hobo; but when it 
comes to his own use of it in the group he 
is certain that he will escape paying the price. 
The young gambler knows the final end of the 
game of chance; but he is sure that he is 
going to be the one grand exception, and that 
he will stop just in time to change a vice into 
a virtue. 

First Things First. So Belshazzar, flying 
full in the face of his father’s failure, pro- 
ceeded to travel the same road. He put a 
brilliant feast and a host of dead gods ahead 
of the glory and honor of the Most High. It 
was all the terrible old blunder and sin of 
putting something in the first place which 
does not belong there. It seems so stupid in 
the case of this king in Babylon centuries ago; 
but it is far more stupid in the case of any 
Christian now. We simply cannot win at 
the.game of sin. In the end we are defeated. 
Some stave off the evil day of reckoning longer 
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than others; but in the end it simply must 
come and we have to face it God must be 
first in our own ideals, in the standards of the 
community, in national objectives, in the pur- 
poses that rule mankind everywhere. Run over 
these four fields and suggest concrete examples 
of the way in which men are failing to put God 
first. Indicate some of the evil results of this 
error. 

The Three Words: numbered; weighed; di- 
vided. These three ideas were enlarged upon 
and made definite by the prophet. Let us seek 
certain applications of these in modern life. 

Sometimes it seems as if the forces of evil 
outranked those of the good in our national 
and community life. But make an inventory 
of the last 25 years and see if it is not true 
that the days of the sinner, of whatever rank 
he may be, are numbered. How has the God 
of justice been numbering the days of tyranny? 
How have the policies and programs of the 
nations been weighed since 1914. Take the 
single item of national reliance upon physical 
force, especially as it is expressed in military 
power. We thought that God was on the side 
of the heaviest battalions. But was he, unless 
those battalions were on the side of God? The 
best interpreters of the Great War are unani- 
mous in telling us that they do not believe any 
longer in the old doctrines of force. 

Look again at the illustrations that lie before 
us of the divisive and destructive energies of 
evil. Truth unites and sin inevitably divides 
humanity. Love is the greatest welding force 
in the world; sin is the supreme disruption. 
It breaks homes, wrecks friendships and tears 


churches into shreds. 
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The Transformed Life 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 16-22 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Six months with the Hpistles. 

Theme, Haperiencing Redemption in Our Own 
Lives. 

Theme for the week, The Transformed Life. 
Rom. 12: 2. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, ““A Book of Prayers,’’ each 5 cents. Con- 


gregational Commission on MJHvangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. Sorrow for the mislead. Rom. 
9: 1-5; 30-38. Comment 1; Hymn 23; 
Prayer 27. 

Monday. Righteousness of the heart. Rom. 
10: 1-10. Comment 2; Hymn 32; Prayer 17. 

Tuesday. Preaching and _ hearing. Rom. 


10: 11-21. Comment 3; Hymn 14; Prayer 13. 
Wednesday. Warning of Pateiiet! Rom. 
11: 13-24 Comment 4; Hymn 10; Prayer 8. 
Thursday. The transformed life. Rom. 
12: 1-18. Comment 5; Hymn 16; Prayer 12. 
Friday. Love without hypocrisy. Rom. 12. 
9-15 . Comment 6; Hymn 9; Prayer 2. 
Saturday. The Christian mind. Rom. 12: 
16-21. Comment 7; Hymn 36; Prayer 10 
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Suggestions for the prayer meeting. For this 
meeting why not make a little nature study under 
the term ‘“‘Metamorphosis,’’ and use it as an illus- 
tration of how in the spiritual and moral world 
souls are transformed? Or perhaps you would 
prefer to consider newer psychology in its present 
vogue, especially with a view to warning against 
its vagaries, and to gleaning from it some funda- 
monies truth with reference to the root of the 
soul. 


1. Willing to be damned for the good of his 
enemies (Rom: 9: 3). “I could wish (pray) 
that I myself were anathema (damned).” Just 
think of a man who could pray to be damned 
for the good of others, and especially for others 
who hated one as the Jews hated Paul. This 
is not exaggeration for the sake of emphasis. 
Can we avoid thinking of Paul as being mor- 
bid? Doubtless we would do well not to at- 
tempt a definite solution of these problems, but 
to be content with knowing how desperately 
Paul suffered sorrow for the people of his own 
race. Then let us place this alongside of our 
concern for our loved ones, for our neighbors, 
and if there is time and courage, alongside of 
our concern for strangers and enemies. 


2. Can an ignorant man be righteous? (Rom. 
10: 10). We place a good deal of emphasis 
upon right-mindedness and education. It is 
well that we do so; but while we do so, let 
us stand in wholesome fear lest we forget that, 
after all, righteousness has its root in the 
heart; that an educated man may be a magni- 
fied villain; that the simple-minded may be 
so pure in heart as to see God. 

3. If the Gospel re-makes one man, why not 
all? (Rom. 10:18). “They did not all hearken 
to the glad tidings.” Ah! it is possible, then, 
for the water to go over the dam without hit- 
ting the wheel. The mighty spiritual forces 
which re-make men, including the redeeming 
grace of God in Christ, may flow all around 
one and leave him unchanged. The first es- 
sential in the process of re-making a man by 
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IN HIS LIKENESS 


now are we the sons of God, 


Beloved, 
and it doth not yet apear what we shall 
be: but we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is... . And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure.—1 John 8: 2-3. 


The mustard-seed and the tree, ‘‘which is 
greater than all herbs,’ have the same life 
in them. And the feeblest, tremulous little 
spark in some heart, just kindled, and 
searcely capable of sustaining itself, is one 
with the flame leaping heaven-high, which 
lights up and cleanses the whole soul. So 
for those in advance, Humility, and for 
those in the rear, Hope. And something 
more than hope, for if you have the feeblest 
beginning of tremulous trust, you have that 
which only needs to be fostered to make 
you like Jesus Christ.—Alexander Maclaren. 


One prayed in vain to paint the vision blest 
Which shone upon his heart by night and day, 
But homely’ duties in his dwelling pressed 

And hungry hearts that would not turn away, 
And cares that still his eager hands bade stay. 


The canvas never knew the pictured face, 
But year by year while yet the vision shone, 
An Angel near him wondering bent to trace 
On his own life the Master’s image grown 
And unto man made known. 

—Author Unknown. 


Would you be like your Master? He is 
called the Branch. There was a time when 
from the highest glory he looked down upon 
this poor world of ours—looked over the 
heaven’s wall and saw us in our low estate. 
From yonder heaven he shook the fruits -of 
redemption down, which we have been gath- 
ering up, and the Christian has not done 
his duty until he has let his branches run 
over the wall of the church—W. H. Burton. 


Surely he meant that the men who are 
formed in the image of Christ and called 
out to do the works of Christ are justified 
by God, though the world, perhaps, does 
them no justice at all. Seant justice did 
the Lord of all get save from the Father 
who sent him, and the few disciples who 
believed in him.—J. H. Greenough. 


Lord, Jesus Christ, who for us and for 
our transgressions hast endured the cross 
and risen again that we might live with 
thee, keep thou our hearts for the days that 
are and for the years that are to come. We 
thank thee for the promise of thy likeness. 
May it be formed and perfected in us that 
we, with thee, in our little measure, may 
shine as lights in the world. O let thy king- 
dom come! Overturn and overrule till in 
a world of brothers we may live and serve 
in readiness of good will. Help us to trust 
in thee more cheerfully, to wait more pa- 
tiently, to go forward with no fear, seeking 
to do thy will, to rest in all serenity of 
heart. And let thy lovingkindness uplift 
and transform and glorify all our relations 
with those who are dear to us and with all 

ur fellowmen. Amen—TI. O. R. 
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the grace of God is that he should listen to 
the message of God. What the the things 
which are drowning the syllables of the Re- 
deemer in our ears and the ears of those about 
us? 

4. The finer the life the more sensitive it 
is to damage (Rom. 11: 20). Coarse creatures 
can live on food which would poison in a day 
the sensitive organism of man. The fine flower 
withers in the sun or blackens in the frost, 
where less highly developed vegetable life is un- 
affected. The apostle, therefore, warns his 
converts to fear for the safety of the fine 
products of their faith. Our dangers are dif- 
ferent from theirs, but scarcely less is present 
day danger for the refined nature of the re- 
deemed man. 


5. The transformation of a renewed mind 
(Rom. 12: 2). “Be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” Students of psy- 
chology flounder in their effort to uncover to 
man the secret of his own mental and physical 
nature. Just now a fever of the senses is 
raging in the so-called field of newer psychology. 
In this there may be glimpses of mysteries 
which should stimulate the honest Christian 
to rest hard on the established facts of Chris- 
tian experience. We know that the human 
mind which renews itself with the mind of 
Christ is transformed into Christ’s likeness. 


G6. Can there be a black white? (Rom. 
12: 9). “Let love be without hypocrisy.” 
How could it be love if it were hypocritical? 
This is one of Paul’s telling paradoxes which 
makes us realize that black cannot be white; 
that falsehood cannot be sincerity ; that hypoc- 
risy cannot be love. When I try to deceive 
you into thinking that I love you when I do 
not, I have deceived myself most. 


7. The high-mindedness of humility (Rom. 
12:16). “Set not your mind on high things.” 
Why not? Because it is degrading. The 
conceited man lives on a lower level than it 
might be his to enjoy. Everybody who knows 
him knows it except himself. The truly high- 
minded person has the meekness of the lowly 
Nazarene, the simplicity of the Lamb of God 
and the courage of the Lion of Judah. (Com- 
pare Phil. 2: 1-11.) 
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Christ’s Picture 
By H. QO. Spelman 


We have no picture of the Christ, 
To show his gentle face; 

But you and I can wear his smile, 
And brighten every place. 


We have no picture of his hands, 
The print of nails to see; 

But we can use our hands for him, 
In humble service free. 


No picture of his piercéd side 
Have we before our eyes; 

But all our life may picture him, 
His love, his sacrifice. 


The world needs not to see his face, 
For it has you and me; 

If we but do his holy will, 
In us the Christ they’ll see. 
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Recent Biographies 


A DAvUGHTER OF THE MippLe BorRDER, by 
HAMLIN GARLAND (Macmillan. $2.00). This 
is the second volume of a delightful autobiog- 
raphy, the first being A Son or THE MIDDLE 
Borper. The first volume tells the story of 
Hamlin Garland’s early life, relating it to the 
pioneer days of the Western frontier immedi- 
ately after the Civil War, with his father and 
mother, Mr. and. Mrs. Richard Garland, as 
leading characters. A DAUGHTER OF THE MID- 
DLE BorpDER gives prominence to the author’s 
romance which introduces Miss Zulime Taft, 
the “new daughtér.” It is an intimate well- 
told tale of an author’s struggles and difficulties, 
his travels far and near—to London, to the 
frozen North, to the Colorado Rockies, to New 
York City his many interesting friendships 
among authors and artists, his joys and his 
successes. But much of the charm of the 
story is in the home-life, with the aged father 
and mother in a Wisconsin country village, 
with his charming wife and their delightful 
young daughters. No wonder the recent Pul- 
itzer prize of $1000 for the best American 
biography of the past year was awarded to 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MippLeE Borper. One 
hesitates to call attention to an element which 
is missing from the experience of Mr. Garland, 
and that is—relation to the Church and the 
forms of religion. He does not discuss the 
subject, but touches lightly upon it to reveal 
his discipleship to Herbert Spencer, and he 
notes the fact that. he chose a judge rather 
than a minister to perform his marriage cere- 
mony. How much that life, otherwise so ad- 
mirable, might have been enriched if to it had 
been added a strong and overflowing Christian 
experience. 

Tur Lire of CLARA BARTON, by WILLIAM 
EH. Barron (Houghton .Miffin. $10.00). A 
two-volume biography of the founder of the 
Red Cross, made up chiefly of Miss Barton’s 
own letters and journals. It was a long life 
of unusual devotion to the service of suffer- 
ing humanity. The history of the stirring 
times in which she did her work, notably in 
our Civil War, is vividly set forth, as well as 
the story of the origin and international exten- 
sion of the Red Cross, and Miss Barton’s always 
active, earnest life. This biography deserves 
a place among the permanent records of the 
world’s great personalities. 

GENERAL Ropert E. Les Arrer APPOMAT- 
Tox, by FRANKLIN K. Ritpy (Macmillan. 
$2.50). On oceasion of the semi-centennial 
of the death of Robert I. Lee, the alumni of 
Washington and Lee University present these 
tributes to the memory of their distinguished 
President. They come: from many sources, 
some written expressly for this volume while 
some appeared soon after his death. Together 
they give an‘ account of. his assuming and ad- 
ministering his office as President, and also 
they present a vivid picture of the man, be- 
eause full of personal touches. ° His bearing, 
his sympathy and his principles stand out ad- 
mirably. ; 

CAPTAIN NATHANIEL BROWN PALMER, by 
Joun R. Spears (Macmillan. $2.00). This 
is a real biography of a real person though 
it might seem incredible that so. many things 
could happen to one man. Nathaniel Palmer 
was born at Stonington, Ct., in 1799, and died 
at San Francisco in 1877, having been always 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


associated with all that was best, most forward- 
looking in American shipping. “Trained in 
a ship yard” is the significant title of the 
first chapter. Later he was to do expert work 
in designing the earliest of the “great Amer- 
can clipper fleet.” But there were many 
years in between. As a boy he served on a 
blockade runner during the war of 1812. A 
captain at eighteen, he was willing to be de- 
moted to take part in the fur seal fisheries in 
the Antarctic region. He discovered the part 
of that continent known for years as Palmer 
Land. JPxploring, once captured by convicts 
on Juan Fernandez, carrying supplies to 
Bolivar, these matters indicate wild adventure. 
Then came the hard-working period of the 
packet and the clipper, vessels. which called 
for the highest skill in navigating and com- 
manding. Incidentally the difference between 
packet and clipper is made particularly clear. 
The book is not only a fine biography, but a 
history of the heroic age in New England. 
Memoirs OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GER- 
MANY (Scribner’s Sons. $5.00). An apparently 
frank, though rather rambling and incoherent 
account of the “high spots” in the recollections 
of the Crown Prince. The main purpose, ap- 
parently, is to clear his own reputation of 
blame, so far as possible, or responsibility for 
the war—in its inception, its conduct, or 
its conclusion. The climax is reached in the 
long and detailed account of the abdication 
of the Kaiser—which was forced upon him, 


and the flight of the Crown Prince, without 
abdication. The references to his mother are 
the pleasantest feature of the book. The 


character of his father he represents with a 
mixture of high praise, as a lover of peace, a 
truly noble man, and a mild censure for his 
choice of the advisors by whom he surrounded 
himself. Many references to outside charac- 
ters, Lord Gray, Queen Victoria, the Czar of 
Russia, Edward VII, are interesting. He refers 
to the American attacks as “badly planned.” 
“No great danger lay there.” Mr. Wilson is 
referred to in a sentence or two. On the 
whole the volume is chiefly interesting as a 
revelation of the personality of the author. 


In Many Lands 


PROBLEMS IN PAN AMERICANISM, by SAm- 
UEL Guy INMAN (Doran. $2.00). Many steps 
have been taken to promote friendly relations 
and co-operation between the North and South 
American States. A _ fifth Pan American 
Conference is soon to be held in Santiago, 
Chile. The time is propitious. The Washing- 
ton Armament Conference creates a new at- 
mosphere. DPyen the World War has helped. 
This volume is an invaluable handbook of in- 
formation concerning past history and present 
conditions and problems. The author, instruc- 
tor in International Relations in Columbia 
University, is thoroughly equipped for the 
discussion and writes with authority. Fifteen 
years of residence and travel among Latin 
Americans enables him to understand that 
end of the problem. “God has made us neigh- 
bors, let justice make us friends,’ he quotes. 
Ample bibliography with each chapter points 
the way for those who desire to read farther. 

ImmortTAL ITAty, by Epcar A. Mowrerr 
(Appleton. $3.50). An illuminating study of 
the Italian people and a brief review of their 
history from Napoleonic days to the present 
time. There are brief sketches of the states, 
Piedmont, Genoa, the Austrian ‘Provinces, 
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Rome and the Papal states, Naples and Sicily ; 
of the great leaders, Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi; of irridentism, colonialism, and 
nationalism, and of German industrial pene- 
tration before 1914. .The entrance into the 
war, and the conduct of the war are given 
two chapters and the last third of the book 
deals with the Fiume episode, the socialists 
and the fascisti, and the present day situation. 
The author is a friend and admirer of Italy 
but speaks frankly of its social and political 
defects and of the present chaotie condition. 
The story is well told, is intensely interesting 
and is the best up-to-date narrative we have 
seen. 

JApANn’s Pacirric Poricy, by K. K. Ka- 
WAKAMI (Dutton. $5.00). A review of the 
Washington Conference from the Japanese 
point of view. It explains better than any 
other published report Japan’s part in the con- 
ference, not only with reference to naval re- 
duction, but also on the Shantung affair and 
all other Chinese questions. It is friendly to 
the United States and hopeful for the future 
and is in places quite. amusing in its com- 
ments on the relation of western nations to 
China in past years. Several chapters, also, 
explain “Japan’s Siberian Venture,” and is 
decidedly enlightening with reference to the 
new Far Hastern Republic. At the end are 
presented a number of original documents: The 
Twenty-one Demands, the Open Door, Reso- 
lutions, ete. We heartily commend the volume. 


Mission Study Books 


Tur WONDERS OF MISSIONS, by CAROLINE 
ATWATER Mason (Doran. $2.00). The at- 
tempt to present in one moderate sized yolume 
the significant incidents in the history of mis- 
sions from Carey to the present date is one 
which, in the hands of a less skilled writer 
would probably have failed because of its nec- 
essarily sketchy nature. Naturally, the reader 
who expects a full and connected narrative will 
be disappointed, but one who seeks a series of 
pictures full of human interest and stirring 
achievement will find much to reward him in 
this book. The heavy cost at which the mis- 
sionary pioneers blazed their trails, the rich 
rewards that have crowned their sacrificial en- 
deavor, and the challenge to those who have 
entered into their labors are set forth in strik- 
ing fashion. Mrs. Mason’s book may be es- 
pecially commended to pastors and leaders of 
mission-study classes or program meetings, 
who will find here a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial. 

Lives oF GREAT MISSIONARIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, by JEANNE M. SERRELL (Revell. 
$1.25). This is an attractive collection of 
well-told stories, full of the heroic appeal and 
interesting facts. It deals with the early. 
leaders of missionary work in Africa, the New 
Hebrides, and Asia; including such names as. 
Livingstone, Mary Slessor, Coillard, Paton, 
Carey, Judson, Taylor, and the stirring narra- 
tive of Dr. Packard ‘at Urumia. While the 
characters are familiar to readers of missionary 
biography there are many intimate and fresh 
details which lend new interest. The title is 
a trifle misleading to one accustomed to use 
the terms of grading with accuracy. These 
stories are evidently designed for boys and 
girls of Junior and Intermediate grades, 
rather than for “‘young people.” 

Secretary, HerBert W. GATES. 
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[om Looks after Cousin Rose 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 

“T’m so sorry it had to happen today, Tom. 
sut when an emergency comes we simply have 
o meet it. As if I needed to tell a Scout that! 
can think of one thousand and one things I 
ught to do instead of rushing off to great- 
unt Fanny’s to minister to a broken arm. 
Sut I must, till she can get a nurse from the 
ity. So you must be here to meet Cousin 
tose in my place,’ sighed Mrs. Morton, ad- 
usting her veil and seizing her bag, as Tom 
varned from the door that the inter-urban had 
vhistled. 


Alone in the pleasant cottage on the lake- 
hore, Tom couldn’t help feeling that things 
iad gone “squee-geed.” Yesterday the world 
iad been a fine place. He was a lucky fellow 
o be spending the vacation so near this beau- 
iful lake that he need only run a few yards 
lown the lawn and splash in. Not far distant 
vere pine woods where the village Scouts held 
neetings in summer, and did regular Indian 
tunts. They had accepted Tom on sight and 
1ad asked him to join their two-day hike to 
Mount Dearborn. 

There was the rub! After looking forward 
o this trip for a week, getting his bed-roll and 
sit ready—bang! from a clear sky came this 
hunderbolt of disappointment. There he was 
his glorious morning, dawdling about the big 
gorech, his mother speeding away in answer 
to the S. O. S. that had come early by tele- 
yhone. 


“Worst of all,” summed up Tom, dejectedly, 
‘T’ve got to doll up and be at the station this 
ufternoon. Pretty tough, having to make a 
fuss over a perfectly strange woman I never 
saw.” 


He was to meet his mother’s cousin from 
the West, Rose Olney, and do the honors as 
best he could in the absence of his parents. 
‘Guess I’d better get over my grouch,’” he 
reflected, as he cooled off after a spasmodic 
mowing of the lawn. ‘‘What can’t be cured 
has to be endured, they say. And I’ll certainly 
count meeting Cousin Rose my good turn for 
today.” ‘ 

He need not deny himself a good swim in 
the lake, so he donned bathing-trunks for con- 
solation. Tom was as much at home in the 
water as a porpoise, and he knew much about 
first aid, from experience in his Southern home 
on the bay. He stood on the screened upstairs 
porch to see if by chance there were other 
bathers. He gasped in astonishment to see a 
tiny figure running pell-mell down the pier. 

“Tf it isn’t the new little tyke next door! 
Where’s his keeper, anyway?” 

Bobbie, next door, was hauling a toy boat by 
a string, his earnest intention being to sail his 
boat all alone. What was a bathtub when a 
beautiful lake waited for venturesome folks? 
For one moment his nurse had left him. “T’ll 
run upstairs for my work-bag,” she told him, 
“then we'll go to the shore and you may dig in 
the sand.” 

But Bobbie had more ambitious aims. He 
had a feeling that nurse would not let him 
sail his boat. He was leaning over the edge 
of the pier, as Tom stood transfixed with 
surprise. The next breath it happened. A 
splash! and Tom tore downstairs, hurled him- 
self down the lawn, and dived into the lake 
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where the boat still floated. 
missed Bobbie, and seeing 
guessed what had occurred. She screamed as 
she ran. She had been left alone with the 
child that day, and her feelings may be im- 
agined. 

There were few people around, that time of 
day, but a few women and curious children had 
gathered by the time Tom had dived twice and 
finally came up with an unconscious little bur- 
den. 

“If anybody here knows a thing about help- 
ing me—” panted Tom, hoping that some first- 
class Scout might appear like a magic mush- 
room. “Some one please run for blankets,” he 
begged, and two women obeyed. Just then, 
light feet came flying, and a slim girlish figure 
burst into the awed circle, and before Tom 
realized, his wish had been granted, and deft 
fingers were aiding him wonderfully. 

Glancing at her once, he observed friendly 
blue eyes that flashed him a hopeful message. 
“We'll save him,’ they said, encouragingly. 
When the doctor arrived, there was little left 
to do except to take the little chap home to 
bed and prescribe for his further care. “You 
folks did the real work,’ he told Tom and 
the girlish woman who had dropped from no- 
where in particular. She was adjusting her 
smart toque, smoothing her tweed suit, and as 
she and Tom were left alone on the pier, she 
flashed him a humorous smile, remarking, 
“Well, Tom, that was rather a strenuous in- 
troduction!” 

Tom felt that any further shock would finish 
him. ‘‘Look at me hard,” ordered the stranger, 


Nurse came out, 
Tom’s wild dive 
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laughing merrily as Tom faltered, “Are you 
Cousin Rose?” 

“Guessed it the first time. Now, you hustle 
home and get into dry togs, young man,” she 
advised in her breezy comradely way. ‘No, I 
didn’t arrive in a parachute. Just caught an 
earlier train and thought I’d surprise your 
mother. I tipped a boy to show me your cot- 
tage, found it empty, and saw there was some- 
thing going on here. I hate to miss any 
excitement, and thought I might help, so 
there you were, and here we are!” By this 
time they had reached the cottage and she 
shoved Tom upstairs. 

Tom dressed with a chuckle and descended in 
high good humor. Here he had dreaded looking 
after Cousin Rose, who certainly was looking 
after him exactly as his mother would have 
done. Over the good lunch she prepared s0 
easily, Dick, Crane, troop leader, sang out from 
the back door: ‘Hi, Tom! Scoutmaster couldn’t 
get away this morning, so we're still here. Be- 
sides, we voted to wait till you could join us. 
How about this afternoon?” 

“Can’t do it, Dick,’’ began Tom, in embarass- 


ment. But Cousin Rose’s clear voice settled 
it quickly. “Of course he can. Isn’t your 
motto ‘Be prepared?’ I don’t care if your 


mother doesn’t get home right away. I'll take 
possession of this cozy place and have a good 
rest, I’ve been traveling so long. You trot 
along and I’ll explain it to your mother.” That 
is how Tom found himself hiking along happily 
with the rest into the cool pine forest that 
evening. And he never forgot the eventful day 
he stayed at home to look after Cousin Rose. 


SSS 
——_ area 


One of the most wonderful discoveries of 
recent years is the broadcasting of music 
through the air by the radio. People hundreds 
of miles away can listen to the fine music of 
the best singers and players. Fishermen on the 
Newfoundland Banks and lonely cattlemen on 
the prairies and many others can listen in on 
these concerts. Newspapers publish every day 
the programs of music which can be heard 
through the air. 

It is a wonderful thing to be able to hear 
music so far away; it spreads happiness just 
that much more. A professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who sends out a fine pro- 
gram of music each week through the air, re- 
ceived a letter from a lonely sheep-herder away 
out in Montana thanking him for the music, 
which he so much enjoyed. But, after all, there 
haye been boys and girls and men and women, 
who have been sending music through the air 
before this new invention was ever thought of. 
We are all giving forth either discord or music 
into the world. Some people make music by 
their kindness and love, while others make 
harsh and ill-sounding discords because they 


are selfish. Such people are out of tune, with 
God. When we think of some people, it is 
like hearing beautiful music. The best thing 
the poet Longfellow could say of Evangeline 
was— 

“When she had passed, it seemed like the 

ceasing of exquisite music.” 

Such people are sending music through the 
air, even though they are on the other side of 
the world. The air is full of beautiful music, 
if we are tuned up to receive it. 

Every gift we give in love, every word spoken 
in gentleness, every deed done with thoughtful- 
ness, sends music through the air. When you 
give to the little children and the older folks of 
India and China and Africa and Armenia, you 
are sending music through the air, which they 
can hear on the other side of the world. It 
is better to send music through the air than to 
fill the air with discord. The world will be 
really the Kingdom of God, when the music of 
love is heard everywhere. 


Rey. THEODORE BurGrR LATHROP. 


Framingham, Mass. 
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First Church, Madison, Ct. 


It is difficult to condense the history of 
nearly 300 years into a short sketch, especially 
when some unique features should be men- 
tioned. The real history: of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Madison, Ct., begins with 
the settlers of Guilford in 1639. The church 
was organized in 1643, with Rey. Henry Whit- 
field as pastor. By 1690 the residents of Hast 
Guilford (which became Madison in 1826), 
found transporting increasingly large families 
dificult and petitioned for a service there or to 
be excused from divine worship. 

The General Court was petitioned in 1695, 
1698 and 1702 to allow a separate church and 
in May, 1703, the petition was granted by 
act of the General Assembly. The Society of 
Hast Guilford was formed, called the Second 


Church. Rev. John Hart, became the first 
pastor of the new organization. The first 
church building was built in 1705. ‘John 


on Sab- 
20. shil- 

Dudley 
Meeting 


Grant was chosen to beat the drum 
bath days and other public days for 
lings the year’ and Widow Martha 
had a like sum for “sweeping the 
House.” 

This was the church home until May, 1743, 
when a new meeting house was dedicated. 
The present building, of which a picture is 
shown on the cover of this paper, was dedi- 
cated Nov. 21, 1838. In 1868 extensive re- 
pairs and refurnishings made the interior very 
attractive. In 1869, the fine organ was dedi- 
eated. A commodious chapel with church par- 
lors fully equipped, was dedicated July 24, 1884 
—and again in 1901, the House of the Lord 
was made beautiful. This time the top of the 
steeple, long a well known beacon to the sea- 
farers in the Sound, was covered with gold-leaf 
which makes it still more a shining mark to 
all on land and sea. 

For 186 years the church had but six pastors. 
The first four pastorates covered 149 years, 
including short intervals of less than a year 
between. Rey. John Hart, first pastor, was 
also the first graduate of Yale College (and 
the only one of 1703). It was said the 
infant church of Hast Guilford should thrive 
as it had “the entire class of Yale College, to 
cherish and promote its welfare.’’ The second 
pastor was Rey. Jonathan Todd, who was in- 
stalled in 17338, when only 20 years of age. 
He died in office, Feb. 24, 1791, after more than 
57 years as pastor. 

The third pastor was Rev. John Hlliott, D.D., 
whose grandfather and great-grandfather were 
clergymen. He was. ordained and _ installed 
Nov. 2, 1791, at the age of 23. Dr. Elliott 
and Mr. Johnson (father of Samuel Johnson) 
prepared a “Dictionary for Schools,” copies of 
which are still preserved. The first Sunday 
school was organized in May, 1820. In 1815, 
Dr. Elliott abolished the property tax for 
church expenses, introducing voluntary con- 
tributions. He raised a fund to be kept at 
interest until it amounted to $10,000, when 
the interest only was to be used for the min- 
ister’s salary. This fund,. called the ‘Min- 
isterial Fund,’ became available in 1855. 

Rev. Samuel Nicholas Shepard, the next 
pastor, was ordained and installed Noy. 2, 
1825. He preached his last sermon: Sept. 28, 
1856, and died Sept. 30, 1856, aged 57, after 
31 years as pastor. The fifth pastor was Rev. 
Samuel Fisk, the beloved ‘Dunn Brown,” born 
July 23, 1828. A graduate of Amherst Col- 
Tege in 1841, he was the second honor man of 
his class. He studied theology at Amherst, 
was tutor there three years, and when li- 
censed to preach, was called the Boy Preacher. 
He was so young, a small, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed boy. He spent the year in Hurope and 
the Holy Land, studied in Paris and Germany. 
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His letters, published first in newspapers and 
afterward in book form, “Dunn Brown Abroad,” 
with a companion book “Dunn Brown in the 
Army,” are still read with enjoyment. He 
was ordained and installed June 3, 1857. At 
the time of the Civil War, he wished to enlist 
as private with members of his flock, but was 
made second, then first lieutenant and after- 
wards captain of Co. G. He fell mortally 
wounded at the front in the great Battle of 
the Wilderness and died May 22, 1864. 

Rey. James A. Gallop was the first pastor 
to have served another parish. After a pas- 
torate over the church in Hssex, Ct., he was 
called to Madison, in 1865. After 28 years of 
splendid service, he resigned, but the church 
loth to sever the connection made him pastor 
emeritus, and he remained until his death 
broke this remarkable record. 

Since then the church has had several pas- 
tors. The present one, Rey. A. T. Steele, after 
being there for a short time, gave his service 
to the American Expeditionary Forces abroad, 
and later returned to be pastor. 

ELIZABETH Topp NASH. 


Isles of Shoals Program 


Here is a little summary of the program 
for the Isles of Shoals Congregational Summer 
Conference as far as it has been arranged. 
Other features have been planned, but definite 
engagements have not been made. 

For the first week, Aug. 12-19: Prof. Henry 
Hallam Tweedy, of Yale Divinity School will 
give a series of daily “Hours with the Bible.’ 
His theme will be “The Bible in Modern Con- 
ditions.”” Other addresses will be the presi- 
dent’s opening address, E. Victor Bigelow, of 
Andover; two illustrated evening lectures by 
Prof. Frederick T. Persons, of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary on “The Architecture of 
the Renaissance” and ‘American Church 
Architecture”; two travel addresses by Rev. 
Newton M. Hall, D. D., of Springfield; Mass. ; 
an address by Dr. Herbert J. Hall, of 
Marblehead, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Occupational Therapy, on ‘The 
Romance of Physical Reconstruction’; two 
lectures by Dr Otis Cary, long identified with 
missions in Japan. Thursday, Aug. 17, will 
be fellowship day, when two speakers from the 
Unitarian fellowship will address the confer- 
ence; W. B. Nichols, of Quincy, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Summer Meetings Associations, 
and Carl B. Wetherell, field-secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

For the second week, Aug. 20-26: Prof. 
Irving F. Wood, D.D., of Smith College, will 
give the daily Bible lectures on “Hebrew Wis- 
dom in Modern Life.’”’ Other addresses will be 
given by Rey. William FE. Gilroy, editor of 
The Congregationalist, Dr. Cornelius H. Pat- 
ton, secretary of the American Board, who 
will give a course of lectures on “The New 
World and the Bxtension of Christianity ;” 
Miss Ona Evans, secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Missions Association, who will both 
speak and conduct a conference on women’s 
work. 

For the third week, Aug. 27-31: Rey. Rich- 
ard H. Clapp, of the First Church, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., will give the daily. Bible lectures 
on “The Life of Paul.” Other speakers, Rey. 
Vaughan Dabney, of the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, Rey. Merritt A. Farren, secretary of 
the Seaman’s Friend Society, and Rey. Alfred 
A. Bliss, secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, who will speak on “The Morning 
Glory Twining Around the Cotton Plant.” 

Throughout the conference the candle-light 
service which has become a beautiful tradition 
of the Isles of Shoals will be conducted each 
evening in the old stone church as the closing 
exercise of the day. 
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A New History or THE ISLANDS 


“A Brief History of the Isles of Shoals,” by 
Rev. E. Victor Bigelow, of Andover, Mass., 
has just been published. It may be purchased 
in the Pilgrim Press Book Store in Boston 
at 50 cents. It covers the stirring record of 
the Isles of Shoals from early colonial times 
and even dips into the prehistoric times when 
they were “in the making.” Bold adventurers 
of the sea of long ago, hardy northern fisher- 
men and sturdy settlers of early New England 
were among the. characters in the story. Some 
interesting church experiments were included. 
Then came the period of the “gay summer re- 
sort,” and finally the present period when Star 
Island has become the “Sanctum of Religious 
Conferences.” It is a carefully prepared, in- 
forming and well illustrated little book, written 
in spirited style. The author is president of 
the Congregational Conference. 


THE UNITARIAN MEETINGS — 

The Unitarian Summer Meetings are about 
to begin an unusually attractive season, divided 
thus: Unitarian Association Summer Meet- 
ings, July 8-22; Young People’s Religious 
Union, July 22-29; Sunday School Institute, 
July 29-Aug. 12. 

Speakers of a high order, good fellowship, 
inspiration, instruction and physical refresh- 
ment combine to attract a goodly company of 
congenial spirits to “the Shoals.” 


Dr. John A. Hamilton 


Rey. John Alexander Hamilton, -D.D., died 
June 22, at 84 Raymond St., Cambridge, Mass., 
where he and his daughter, Miss Jennie L. 
Hamilton, had made their home. A week ago 
he fell and fractured a bone and he had failed 
rapidly since then. 2 : 

Dr. Hamilton was 92 years of age, and was _ 
a native of Chester, Mass. He was the son 
of John and Sarah (Burton) Hamilton, and 
prepared for college at Williston Seminary. 
He was graduated from Amherst in 18538, this 
college in 1885 conferring on him the degree 
of doctor of divinity. He was graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1858. Fol- 
lowing his ordination, he began his pastoral 
work at Keene, N. H., and served the first 
Congregational Church from 1858 to 1865. For 
a part of 1867, he supplied the Olivet Church in 
Springfield, and then went to Davenport, Ia., 
where he was pastor of Edwards Church from 
1867 to 1872. Resigning from that pastorate | 
Dr. Hamilton spent the following year in 
travel through Hurope and the Orient. Upon 
his return to this country, he went to Norwalk, 
Ct., and was there until 1882. 

For sixteen years until 1899, Dr. Hamilton 
was secretary of the Congregational Educa- 
tional Society, and during much of that time 
he lived in Newton, where he became interested 
in the civie life of the city, and was a member 


of the Board of Aldermen for two years and on 


the School Committee for a similiar period. 
During the Civil War, Dr. Hamilton, while 
still a colleague of Dr. Barslow, of the old First 
Church in Keene, N. H., served at the front | 
as chaplain of the Sixth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. Since retiring from the Congrega- 
tional Educational Society, he had lived in - 
Cambridge, more or less retired from active 
life, but devoted, whenever possible, to educa- 
tional interests and in ties of loyal fellow- 
ship with the work .of the First Church, Cam- 
bridge, and its. pastors, Dr. McKenzie and 
Dr. Calkins. 

In 1858, he niarried Eliza Wright, of Spring- 
field, Ill. She was the daughter of Drastus 
Wright, one of the pioneers of that section 
of the country. Mrs. Hamilton died 12 years 
ago.. A brother is Rev. H. H. Hamilton, of 
West Somerville. 


ground and the people were pastorless. 
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Three Greater 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


Boston Pastors 


An Appreciation 


The simultaneous resignation of three pas. 
tors, each of 40 years’ service in the ministry, 
and all pastors of strong and neighboring 
echurehes in suburban Boston, calls for more 
than passing notice. Each has contributed 
something to the denomination as a whole and 
each is noteworthy in his own way. Dr. 
-Charles FE. Noyes, of Broadway, Winter Hill, 
Somerville, has spent his entire ministry in 
that chureh. Rey. D. Augustine Newton has 
spent all but three years: in neighboring 
churches in Woburn Association, while Dr. 
Stephen A. Norton, has lived exactly half of 
his ministry in Woburn. To follow these 


‘three N’s alphabetically, we shall begin with 


Newton. 
Rey. D. A. NEwron 

A graduate of Amherst and Andover, Mr. 
Newton began his ministry in Lancaster, Mass., 
where he remained three years. For the rest 
of his activities he served in three towns ‘ad- 
jacent to each other: Stoneham, four years, 
Winchester 20 years, and Reading, 12 years, 
the remaining year being made up of fractional 
parts. When Mr. Newton resigned after his 
long pastorate at Winchester, he purposed to 
take a year’s rest; but the old colonial church 
on the green at Reading, had burned to the 
They 
urged Mr. Newton to preach for a few Sun- 


i days in the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A. 


He then consented to stay for a year. En- 
thusiasm grew and discouragement vanished. 
A new stone church of beautiful and splendid 
proportions rose as the result of the co-opera- 
tion of pastor and people. Dr. Dunning said 


at the time of its dedication: “In its equipment 
| of Sunday school and social rooms and other 


provision for service it is not surpassed by 


) any church in Massachusetts.” Large additions 


to the membership followed the erection of the 


| new edifice. 


Mr. Newton remained as pastor until every 


dollar of indebtedness was paid and the last 
Then, 


mortgage burned. believing that he 


AUGUSTINE NEWTON 


ought to be relieved-:of the burden of parish 
work, he declined the suggestion of an assist- 
ant pastor. He has been made pastor emeritus 
and will reside for the present in Reading. His 
duties as active pastor terminate in September, 
though the dismissing council, which voiced 
deep appreciation of the beloved dean of Wo- 
burn Association, was held in May. Mr. New- 
ton and his good wife, who has been a veritable 
helpmeet, were given numerous gifts of ap- 
preciation, including a gold watch for the 
pastor, 

Mr. Newton has done active and efficient 
service for many years as a director of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, serv- 
ing for several years as the president. He 
has contributed valuable work as director of 
the Board of Pastoral Supply and the Ameri- 
can Congregational Association, and has been 
a member of the Fortnightly Club. He will 
continue in the work as minister-at-large and 
many churches will be glad to avail themselves 
of his mature ministry and message. 


Dr. NorTON 


Stephen Alison Norton was by inheritance 
and birthright a minister. Born in a Home 
Missionary home in western New York, the son 
of a chaplain in Sherman’s army, he entered 
Carleton College when the family moved to 
Wisconsin. Amherst was his Alma Mater, and 
Hartford and Chicago gave him his theological 
training. He began his ministry late in 
1881 as an Illinois pastor, serving the churches 
at Amboy and Princeton. After 10 years in 
Illinois, he went to southern California and 
after two years at Highland, became pastor 
of the First Chureh, San Diego. He found the 
chureh worshipping in a temporary tabernacle 
and when he resigned, it had a beautiful edifice 
that has been a source of joy and pride to 
the church ever since. While there he served 
as trustee of Pomona College, and was given 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity by Carleton 
College in 1895. 

In 1902 Dr. Norton received a call to succeed 
Dr. Doremus Scudder in the First Church of 


Rey. STepHEN A. NorTON 
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Woburn, Mass., the church which founded the 
town in 1642. There for 20 years he has helped 
to maintain the ancient and honorable traditions 
of one of the oldest churches of our fellowship. 
Particularly worthy of note has been the lJead- 
ership of this church in recent years in the mis- 
sionary work. Members of the church have 
represented it on the mission field in Turkey 
and the home church has loyally stood by the 
work. So far as known, this was the first 
church to devise and adopt the ‘““Every Member 
Canvass” system of church benevolence. Dr. 
Norton proposed it to his people who adopted 
it, and he wrote an account of it which appeared 
in The Congregationalist of October, 1907. 
Since then it has become the common method 
of most churches. 


An oceasion in the history of the church 
which will be long remembered by the: people 
was the celebration of the 275th anniversary of 
its founding, which was also the 100th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Sunday 
school. Dr. Norton prepared a pageant outlin- 
ing that history from the beginning, which was 
presented by some 200 of the church people 
before a vast audience, to their delight and 
profit. 


The membership of the Woburn chureh has 
been maintained during these past 20 years, 
on a declining Protestant population in the 
city, which is undergoing the transformation of 
most eastern Massachusetts communities. Forty 
were received into fellowship in this last 
Easter season, most of them on confession of 
faith, many of them from the pastor’s training 
class. 

Of Dr. Norton as a preacher, one of the 
leading members of the church writes: “I regard 
it as my great good fortune that I have been 
privileged to ‘sit under’ his preaching, 
the phrase goes. I have heard good preaching 
—many famous preachers—since my boyhood, 
and hope I have at least a moderate supply of 
discriminating judgment; and it is my opinion 
that for sustained, sane, progressive and in- 
spiring preaching, Dr. Norton deserves to rank 
with the best of our day and his time.” 


as 


Mrs. Norton has been a valuable coadjutor 
(Continued on page 25) 


Rey. CHARLES L. NOYES 


The Religious Press 
Is Different 


and well may Civilization say, “Thank God for the Religious Press.” 


Whatever its faith, whatever its denomination, whether interdenom- 
inational or undenominational, the Religious Press as a class always 
and invariably is 100% clean, 100% loyal, 100% true to its ideals 
and therefore 100% efficient in its mission. 


The men and women who are taking the léad in the churches of 
your town get their inspiration and information from their favorite 
church paper. These leaders also support all those activities which 
make your community a better place in which to live. 


The Jongregationalist — 


succeeding The Recorder, has been in publication since 1816. For 
over a century it has filled its great place in the hearts of its readers, 
the group whose deep interest in religious affairs, especially relating 
to those of their own church, has formed the backbone of the de- 
nomination. Their knowledge and understanding of the great move- 
ments has helped Congregationalism to stand where it is today. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
Boston Chicago 
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(Continued from, page 23) 

in all the work of church and parish and has 
been a real factor in his successful ministry. 

The services of Dr. Norton have been freely 
given to the denominational missionary enter- 
prises. He has served for 15 years as a director 
of the Publishing Society, a lesser number of 
years as director of the Hducation Society and 
of the Home Missions Boards. He has served 
also as a Corporate Member of the American 
Board. He is one of the group of Congrega- 
tional ministers who have for many years put 
forth the annual yolume known as The Mon- 
day Club Sermons, dealing with the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. He is at this 
time president of the Boston Congregational 
Club. 

Dr. Noyes 

“Dr. Noyes is one of Somerville’s assets; his 
voice, intellect and service have been devoted 
to all good works, spiritual, humanitarian and 
civic,” said the Somerville Journal in an appre- 
ciative editorial, when the people of the city 
as a token of their good-will presented him 
with a check for $1,620. 


THE ORDER OF 


DIVINE 
SERVICE 


FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SACRAMENTS 


and Other Rites and Ceremonies, and 
a Selection from the Daily Offices. 
Compiled from Ancient and Modern 
Devotions, Together wtth An 


Abridged and Revised Psalter and 
Canticles, Pointed for Chanting 


“This book should prove of great value 
in both liturgical and non-liturgical churches. 
On the one hand because of its assembling of 
prayers, etc., from so many sources, and on 
the other hand because of its great suggestive- 
ness in all the various circumstances under 
which the Church is called to minister.’’ 
— Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, Park Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. 


Keratol, red edges, 395 pages, $2.00 


<At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West Thirty-second St., New York 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

may execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 

- It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 


Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 


Write for Booklet 5 . 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
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Charles L. Noyes is another son of the par- 
sonage. His father was a missionary to India 
when the son was born. Yale gave him his 
academic training and Union and Andover his 
theological preparation. He was ordained in 
1881 and preached for some months in Jersey 
City. The Winter Hill Church in Somerville 
called him as its pastor in 1882 soon after its 
organization. He was its first and only 
pastor and has been the pastor of the 
united Broadway and Winter Hill churches 
since their union in September, 1918. In 
1909, Harvard bestowed upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity with these words: 
“Rey. Charles Lothrop Noyes, pastor and 
teacher, who in these times has helped to bring 
nearer together those whom the blindness of 
man had put asunder.” As a member of the 
board of trustees of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, Dr. Noyes was very active and influential 
in the transfer of the Seminary to Cambridge. 
For a large part of the time he has been acting 


' president of the board of trustees. 


A fine piece of work which Dr. Noyes has 
done has been to help in the compilation of the 
Pilgrim Hymnal and another book of Pilgrim 
Songs for young people. 

In the life of the community this pastor 
has filled a large place: one of the organizers 
and president for 23 years of its Associated 
Charities; for 16 years a member of the board 
of trustees of the public library, and has ren- 
dered many other civic services which have 
made him one of Somerville’s first citizens. Dr. 
Noyes will remain as pastor emeritus and the 
church has attached a salary to the office. 

The new pastor, Rey. A. B. Coe, began his 
duties June 18, with no break between pas- 
torates. He is from the South, the son of a 
minister and the brother of Rev. R. W. Coe, 
of Norwood, a graduate of West Maryland 
College, 1909, teacher and athletic instructor 
for four years, a first lieutenant in field-artil- 
lery, with 14 months over-seas service, secre- 
tary of the Yale Y. M. C. A., 1920-22, and a 
graduate of Yale Divinity School in 1922. In 
June, 1921, he married Katherine Chalmers, 
Wellesley, 1916, the daughter of Rey. A. B. 
Chalmers, formerly pastor in Worcester, Mass., 
but now of Baltimore. Somerville and Win- 
ter Hill are to be congratulated that Dr. 
Noyes’ 40 years will be followed by the in- 
spiring leadership of such a_ well-equipped 
man. 

Tuomas C, RICHARDS 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Accomplishments at East Jaffrey 
A pastor whose ordination dates from 45 
years ago, has so enlivened this church amid 
the hills in Hasr JArrrey, that the young min- 
isters of the vicinage are looking to their spurs. 
Seventeen months ago it was a dilapidated 
chureh and a disheartened congregation. Now 
new cement steps, walks and portico indicate 
material progress, 42 members prove spirit- 
ual accomplishment, and balances of several 
hundred dollars on hand at the annual meeting 
in the treasuries of the church and Ladies’ Aid 
Society demonstrate that financial success is 
likely to come along in the same procession. 

Rey. J. H. Hoffman is the pastor. 


H. A. J. 


VERMONT 
Congregationalists and Universalists 
FEDERATED, RICHMOND, Rey. F. W. Hazen, 
pastor, is justifying the wisdom of uniting the 
Congregational and the Universalist Churches. 
A fine spirit of harmony is manifest, and the 
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church is recognized as one of the major in- 
fluences in community betterment. The Uni- 
versalist Church building, which is used for 
the services of worship, has been redecorated, 
and new lights have been installed. The well- 
equipped Congregational Church edifice, on 
the opposite side of the street, furnishes an 
adequate home for the church school and other 
parish activities. 


Improvements to Stowe Edifice 

The church building of FEDERATED, SrowE, 
(Congregational, Methodist and Unitarian), 
under the leadership of a Congregational pas- 
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A Scene from the “Beggar of Cawnpore’”’ 


The Greatest 
Church Films 


at a Low Cost 
You who have always wanted 


motion pictures in your church, 
can now have a Victor Safety 
Cinema and the greatest church 
films obtainable at a low cost. 


One of these purchase plans is cer- 
tain to be within your reach: A 
monthly rental plan with option of 
purchase; an easy partial payment 
plan or a cash payment plan with 
generous discount. 


In hundreds of churches the Victor 
Safety Cinema has proven itself to 
be the most dependable of all non- 
theatrical motion picture machines. 
It is simple in construction, easy to 
operate and approved for use with- 
out booth by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Uses safety 
standard, non-inflammable films 
only. 


+ 
HUNDREDS OF FILMS 
FOR CHURCH USE 


“The Stream of Life” “The Chosen 
Prince”? or the story of David and 
Jonathan, “From Manger to Cross,” 
“The Passion Play,’’ “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” ‘The Maker of 
Men’’—these are but a few of the 
hundreds of films in our libraries 
that your congregation should see, 


+ + 
Write for beautiful free booklet M and 


complete information about the plan 
that best meets your needs. 


United Projector 
and Film Corporation 


69 W. Mohawk Street 
Buffalo, New York 
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tor, Rey. C. E, Hayward, has been repaired, 
and the auditorium redecorated, so that the 
property is in excellent condition. The pastor’s 
wife is doing a notable work with the young 
men of the community through an organized 
elass in the church school. A recent banquet 
given the fathers filled the dining-room of the 
church. 


Increased Facilities at Marshfield 
MARSHFIELD has been excavating in order 
that a dining-room and a kitchen may be in- 
stalled in the basement of the church. The 
pastor, Rey. Arthur Brotherston, is “a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed,” as he 
supervises the undertaking. dy OS 123 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WaRREN J. MovuLToNn, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


_ Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Gordon Coll 


of Theology and 
Missions 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Graduate school and college stand- 
ards, courses and degrees. In- 
terdenominational liberty, evan- 
ae unity. Nathan RK. Wood, 
resident. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


If the minister’s salary is sometimes 
slightly less than he might wish, let him 
consider what an amount of very free crit- 
icism he receives for nothing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Fire Handicaps Belleville, Newburyport 
BELLEVILLE, NEWBURYPORT, Rev. F. N. 


Merriam, pastor, has had a loss of property 
and sorrow of heart because of a fire that 
threatened its beautiful church building with 
destruction. Fortunately the building was 
saved, though the loss by fire and water was 
considerable and the auditorium incapacitated 
for worship during the winter and spring. In 
addition to the repairs thus made necessary, 
the unsafe condition of the steeple necessitated 
its removal down as far as the lantern, and 
a thorough renewal of the structure of the 
remaining tower. 

Though deprived of its house of worship, 
the church has continued all departments of 
its work without embarrassment. Its commo- 
dious parish house, with its large audience- 
room, has served for all housing purposes. 
Specially attractive features were given to a 
Lenten series of midweek meetings, with speak- 
ers from out of town and a social hour with 
light refreshments following the devotional 
service. The pastor’s training classes were 
conducted during the winter. Religious Litera- 
ture Week was observed, a book-table exhibit- 
ing the best religious books from the Congre- 
gational Book Store being in charge of the 
library committee at the close of a midweek 
meeting and the following Sunday services. 

Ten new members united with Belleville on 
Faster morning. A Men’s Club has been or- 
ganized. Vested choir boys and girls are ren- 
dering excellent service on Sunday evenings. 
The church has recently added another month 
to Mr. Merriam’s vacation-time for this year, 
so as to facilitate his plan of visiting his old 
home in Oakland, Cal. 


Gratitude for Mr. Russell’s Long Service 

On June 10, 1892, Mr. George O. Russell 
began his work as janitor of First, WAKE- 
FIELD. For 30 years he has cared for the 
meeting house with diligence and faithfulness. 
During the three years in which the church 
building was being rebuilt after the fire, he 
served as its watchman. As a friend and 
helper in all the social life of the church 
he has won a large place in the affection of 
the people. 

A purse of gold was presented to Mr. Rus- 
sell on Children’s Sunday, June 11, 1922, in 
recognition of his excellent work. The church, 
the parish and the various organizations of the 
congregations joined in this expression of grati- 
tude. 


CONNECTICUT 


Sherman Church Serves Community 

Our church in SHERMAN, being the only one 
in the community accepts its responsibility for 
leadership in all good things and rejoices in 
it... The Ladies’ Aid Society functions under 
the name of ‘Opportunity Club.” To keep 
themselves in touch with outside life, they 
make an annual contribution to a Connecticut 
orphanage, but their chief work is in giving 
monthly socials for which the entertainment is 
almost entirely provided by home talent. There 
is usually a half hour of singing and then a 
play. They have purchased a piano and are 
about to install a community radio service. 
The treasurer of this organization is a Cath- 
olic and the ordinary attendance at the socials 
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is 150. Under the leadership of the church | 
the five district schools of the town are being 
formed into a consolidated school at the center. 
There have been 24 additions to the church 
this year—20 of them on confession; and the 
pastor’s salary has been increased $200. The 
pastor, Rev. Robert Hueston, in his seven 
years of service, has so helpfully identified 
himself with the life of this country commun- 
ity that he is coming to be thought of as an- 

other Dr. Goodenough in the state. 


An Innovation at Litchfield 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
LITCHFIELD, in finding a way to raise their 
apportionment have hit upon a charming in- 
novation. Dr. Mendenhall, a former modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Assembly, gave the 
use of his beautifully shaded lawn. ‘Tickets 
were sold for a dollar apiece. Miss Hlizabeth 
Coit, daughter of the leading banker of the 
place, to the accompaniment of ‘piano and 
violin, charmed the crowd with exquisite wood- 
land solo dances on the grass. The missionary 
society cleared $225, and more than met the 
missionary apportionment. 


NEW YORK 


Cornerstone Laid for New Church at Pelham 

Beautiful ceremonies marked the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new church which is to 
stand at the corner of Washington and High- 
brook Ave., Pelhamwood. The edifice is to be 
in Gothie style worked out in stone and half 
timbered oak. Rev. W. M. Hess, former pastor 
of Trinity, New York City, is the pastor. 
The invocation was by Rey. R. L. Peterson, 
Bedford Park Church, and brief addresses were 
made by Secretary H. M. Halliday, of the 
C. H. M. S., Rev. C. W. Shelton and Dr. J. 
R. Smith, of the Chureh Building Society. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. C. H. Richards. 
The sermon was by Dr. N. D. Hillis. © Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Hillis’ predecessor at 
Plymouth, Brooklyn, preached the sermon at 
the laying of the cornerstone of Trinity, of 
which the new church is the successor. The 
Pelham church is in a rapidly growing resi- 
dence section of suburban New York and faces 
a very bright future. Saat ts 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practica) Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, addr~ss Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


Ss E A Pl N ES Sehcs = Stead 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 

Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and self- 
direction, Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, and 
Christian influence. One huudred acres, pine groves, 3,000 
feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and summer. 
Mid-winter vacation. January and February tutoring with 
individual puperreeion as required. Athletic, Business, Cul- 
tural, and College Preparatory Courses, Arts and Crafts, 
Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 

Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


MONSON: ACADEMY for Boys 
18 miles from Springfield. 118th year. An up-to-date college 
preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the prac- 
tical, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund 
for boys of proven worth, $500. Booklet. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B., (Harvard), Principal. 
10 Main Street, Monson, Mass. 
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FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg Church a Mecca for Many 

The recent progress and activities of Sr. 
PETERSBURG, now one of the largest* and 
strongest churches in the South, is of interest. 
The present edifice, holding 1,250, is crowded 
to overflowing in the tourist season. It is 
planned, therefore, to enlarge it by adding 
another auditorium and gallery and also to 
build a chureh annex and Sunday school build- 
ing of four stories, costing about $50,000. Six 
ministers are members of the church, two of 
them former pastors—Rev. J. P. Hoyt, D. D., 
pastor emeritus, and Rey. C. H. Harrington, D.D. 
Other tourist ministers were members of the 
congregation and assisted in the services, in- 
cluding Rev. Drs. W. A. Rice, J. G. Fraser, 
and J. A. Adams, veteran leaders in Congrega- 
tional work. There have been numerous ad- 
ditions to the church and Sunday school under 
the ministry of Rey. Kerrison Juniper. 

A noticeable and notable asset of church 
work is the presence, addresses and sermons of 
such men as Drs. G. Campbell Morgan, R. S. 
McArthur and BE. L. House. The Forum, which 
meets daily, after the band concerts in the 
Park, attracts many. At one session, four 
Congregational ministers took part. Sey- 
eral lawyers and prominent business men 
discuss themes of great interest to the thou- 
sands of tourists and to all the churches. 


MONTANA 

Splendid Growth in Montana Churches 

Not alone in the Past have large numbers 
been added to the churches during the past 
year. The Year Book reports the following in- 
gatherings to various churches in Montana: 
POLYTECHNIC, 98; Great Faris, 76; First, 
Binttines, 50; Livineston, 48; MELSTONE, 
42; Rep Lopes, 37; HeLena, 34; Community, 
Birrtines, 34; Rounpup, 30; SPRINGDALE, 29. 
Some of the smaller churches of the state are on 
this honor list of ten. Since the beginning of 
the year, HARDIN reports 39 accessions, and 
PKALAKA, 27. To this should be added the 
fine membership of néarly 100 recently received 
into the reorganized church at LAUREL. 


Around the State : 

Rey. H. J. Bisson, of MmpicINE LAKE, is 
finding the Sunday school more popular than 
the church since he organized the boys into 
clubs. He now has one club for boys six to 
nine and another for those 12 to 14, with 
plans for still a third organization. Increas- 
ing interest in the Sunday school is the result. 

HELENA, shows ‘increasing activity under 
the leadership of Rey. F. EH. Carlson. Dr. R. L. 
Swain recently spent a week in the city, his 
lectures attracting wide publicity and creat- 
ing a deep impression. A recently organized 
Men’s Club is proving helpful. The ladies of 
the church have assumed the C. C. B. S. obli- 
gation. 

An unusually severe winter prevented the 
start on the new church building of HEDGEs- 
VILLE as planned, but with the coming of 
spring, volunteers turned out in sufficient num- 
bers to rush the work along. Real sacrifice 
has gone into the new building. Rev. George 
Dalzell, the pastor, rejoices in the loyal sup- 
port of his people. A most successful C. HE. 
Society has been organized. 

Extensive improvements have been made in 
the church auditorium by the ladies of BAKER. 
A junior choir and an orchestra, a pastor’s 
class, a visiting committee, a growing Sunday 
school and a wide use of the Fellowship of 
Prayer all attest the progress of the church. 
Rev. H. H. Deck is pastor. 

A total enrollment of 155 in four Sunday 
schools rather widely scattered is the pastoral 
responsibility of Rev. J. B. Kiracofe, 
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Dixon. <A parsonage was recently completed 
at this place. 

Forty young people organized for agressive 
Sunday school extension work in outlying dis- 
tricts is the encouraging word from WIBAUX. 
The pastor, Rey. HB. H. Page, has conducted 
a training class numbering 38. A Boy Scout 
troup of 38 also, and a Girls’ Club of 21 mem- 
bers, called the Gleaners, are proving success- 
ful. 

A thoroughly reorganized Sunday school, 
with teachers’ meetings, the study of missions, 
teacher training, etc., are features of the work, 
of Metstonr, Rey. S. W. Porrarp, pastor. 
The Fellowship of Prayer was widely used and 
has proven helpful. 1 965 Ble 
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WASHINGTON 

Rejoicing at Pilgrim, Seattle 
PILGRIM, SEATTLE, is rejoicing, and all our 
churches are rejoicing with her, over the ac- 
ceptance of the permanent pastorate of the 
chureh by Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith. On 
resigning as corresponding secretary of the 


American Board last autumn, and returning 
to Seattle, after an absence of nearly nine 
years, Dr. Smith became Pilgrim’s ad interim 
pastor, with the hope on the part of many that 
the ad interim would be a long one. He was 
the church’s first pastor, serving for 13 years, 
during which the present edifice was built and 
the church grew in numbers and influence till 
it ranked among the leading churches in the 
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Send for NEW Year Book 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 
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elective. 


Courses, 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 20. 


BORWGERGS 


We Send students to college on AR oN 
and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish 


to go to college. i 
advanced work in a new environment with 


competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
All subjects count for diploma, 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 
back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf Course on 
the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. 
Courses in Business Management ; 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire 


Students 


Gradu- 


We make a specialty of Horse- 


Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Junior College 


For 1922-23, early 


Exceptional Cpter ee 5387 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. yy 


Lawrence Academy 


Prepares Boys for College and 
Scientific School 


GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal 


Send for Booklet. 


Fall Term opens Tuesday, September 26, 1922 


A HOME SCHOOL WITH 
SCHOLARLY IDEALS 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
WITH A BROAD OUTLOOK 


AN OLD SCHOOL WITH A 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. h 1 
tion. Eight buildings. 100 acres Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. Playing 


fields. Outing club for winter sports. 


110th year opens Sept. 13th. High eleva- 


Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


EVANGELIZATION 


AMERICANIZATION 


All nationalities trained for all sorts 
of ministry to all sorts of people 


THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional training to young women of American and foreign birth, in preparation 


for unique social and religious service. 
in connection with the 


many Charitable and Corrective 


Students have opportunity for practical work 


institutions of Cleveland. 


$160—Scholarships—Self Help 


Write Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills, Principal 


Cleveland, O. 
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city and state. Dr. Smith enters upon this 
second pastorate at Pilgrim, with a definite 


program for enlarging the scope and service | 


of the church. A director of religious educa- 
tion, who will be the pastor’s assistant, is to 
be secured at once, and a parish house is to 
be built embodying the present church school 
and the social rooms which are to be enlarged 
and remodeled and made part of the new 
parish house. This will provide ample accom- 
modations to carry out the enlarged program 
of religious education and social service to 
the community that the church has mapped out. 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith and Pilgrim’s pruden- 
tial committee and their wives were hosts re- 
cently to all Seattle ministers and their wives. 
Following the social hour and dinner, Dr. C. J. 
Hawkins gave his enchanting lecture on photo- 
graphing wild animals in the Maine woods, 
illustrated by 150 artistically colored lantern 
slides. It was one of the most delightful get- 
to-gether occasions of the year, making for 
better acquaintance, better fellowship and better 
team work on the part of ministers and 
churches. Co RieGs 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


GILLANDpRS, D. J., Ontario, Ore., 
Accepts. 

PouuarD, H. H., Burnell, 
Il, At work. 


to Lexington. 


Neb., to Port Byron, 


Ordinations and Installations 
ADAMS, A. C., 0., Liberty, Bowman, Ga., May 28. 
Sermon by Rev. F. E. Jenkins; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. H. C. Eddleman, M. G. Fleming, 
Neil McQuarrie, G. S. Butler, W. M. Sanders 
and Deacon Burrage. 


HARRY W. JONES 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
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GAYLORD, J. H., «., First, Branford, Ct., June 23. 
Sermon by Dr. C. R. Brown; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. C. H. Brewer, H. W. Gaylord, 
O. E. Maurer, O. A. Petty, D. N. Beach and E. 
FF. Nauss. 

Ten Dyxkn, J. E., o., 4., First, Manchester, Vt., 
June 22. Sermon by Rey. J. P. Huget; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. V. Ravi-Booth, Dumont 
Clarke, W. LeRoy Haven and G. S. Mills. 


Accessions 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lexington, Hancock 30 37 
NorTH DAKOTA 

Hettinger 8 8 

Hankinson 2 4 

Reeder 2 2 
OREGON 

Portland 19 44 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 


. each, Address Advertising Department, The 

Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

CLARK—At Salem, at her late residence, Mrs. 
Emma T. Clark, widow of Rev. DeWitt S. 


Clark, D. D. Funeral services for Mrs. Clark 
were held Wednesday morning, June 21, at her 
home, 2 Oliver St. Rev. William H. Spence, 
pastor of the Tabernacle Congregational Church, 
Salem, of which Dr. Clark had been pastor for 
37 years, officiated, assisted by the Right Rev. 
Frank H. Touret, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of 
Idaho. Following the service, the body was 
taken to Harmony Grove Cemetery, in Salem, 
for cremation. 


REV. JOHN G. DAVENPORT, D. D. 

Rev. John Gaylord Davenport, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of the Second Congregational Church, 
Waterbury, Ct., died at his home June 9, 1922, 
after a brief illness following some years of 
frail health. To the end Dr. Davenport main- 
tained an active interest in men and affairs, and 
manifested in ever-deepening measure the warm- 
hearted friendliness which, above all else, was 
his outstanding characteristic. 

Born in Wilton, Ct., Nov. 24, 1840, Dr. Daven- 
port was in the eighth generation from Rey. John 
Davenport, who appeared in New Haven in 1638. 
His lineage went back to Norman families with 
William the Conqueror, in the eleventh century. 
Graduating from Williams College in 1863, he took 
one year in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and continued his preparation for the min- 
istry under President Mark Hopkins while tutor- 
ing at Williams. His two pastorates were at the 


Park Street Congregational Church, Bridgeport, 
Ct., 1868-1881, and the Second Church, Water- 
bury, 1881-1911. Williams gave him the degree 


of Doctor of Divinity in 1893. Mrs. Davenport, 
who was Miss Alice Westcott, of Wilton, passed 
away in 1911. Their son, Clarence Gaylord, died 
in the Spanish-American war. Two daughters 
survive; Mrs. William A. Jones, of Wilton, and 
Mrs. Herbert J. Wilcox, of Waterbury. 

Such is the bare outline of a life of unusual 
beauty. Further evidence may be found in Dr. 
Davenport’s charming autobiography, ‘‘Hxperi- 
ences and Observations by the Way,” and in his 
volume of poems, ‘‘Something Beyond.’ But the 
best testimony to his influence is written in the 
hearts of unnumbered men and women to whom 
he had become a personal friend. At the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
Waterbury pastorate, one of the speakers was 
Monsignor William J. Slocum, of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception. A local daily well 
said of Dr. Davenport that “He was not only 
pastor to a large and growing congregation, but 
spiritual counsellor ex-officio to multitudes not of 
any church.” 

At the funeral service, conducted in the Second 
Church by the pastor, Rey. Robert E. Brown, D. D., 
addresses were given by Prof. Charles A. Dins- 
more, D. D., of Yale University ; Rev. J. N. Lewis, 
D. D., of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Waterbury ; 
and Rev. Sherrod Soule, D. D., Hartford, super- 
intendent of the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
eut. In his beautiful sketch, Dr. Soule said: 
“Dr. Davenport loved the world, and because of 
this love he beheld in it what many an eye hath 


| not seen, listened to what many an ear hath not 
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heard and responded to that which hath not en- 
tered into the heart of many a man. He loved 
advanced age, strong men and elect women, prom- 
ising youth, little children. He loved his calling, 
his city, his church, his college, his classmates 
and his home. He loved God as revealed in his 
Son. He was a Christian indeed without guile. 
He assumed immortality and then proved it by 
living ‘after the power of an endless life.’ In the 
years to come, many who may never know his 
name will thank God for a heritage of righteous- 
ness and faith coming down from fathers and 
fathers’ fathers, influenced by the life and labor 
of Dr. Davenport.” 


MRS. ADELINE M. SKILTON 

Mrs. Adeline M. Skilton peacefully entered into 
her rest in her eighty-eighth year, at Brookline, 
Mass., on June 11, 1922. She was born in 
Thomaston, Ct., in 1835, a daughter of Samuel 
Sanford and Orlinda Thomas Sanford. In 1860 
she was married to Otis Avery Skilton, a mer- 
chant of Northampton, Mass., where she lived 
until 1885. The remainder of her life was passed 
in the homes of her daughters. She was a life- 
long member of ‘the Congregational Church and 
a lifelong subscriber to The Congregationalist. 
Her devout Christian character and unswerving 
devotion to the highest ideals were an inspiration 
to all who came in contact with her, and espe- 
cially to the members of her family, to whom she 
remained a valuable counselor to the very last. 
She was a perfect illustration of the older type 
of New England woman, to whom religion was a 
natural intuition, untroubled by intellectual prob- 
lems and expressing itself in a daily life of pri- 
vate devotion and helpful deeds to others. 

She is survived by a sister, Mrs. Martha San- 
ford, wife of Dr. Elias B. Sanford, one of the 
founders and original secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America ; 
also by three children: Mrs. R. H. Cornish, of 
New York City; Miss Alice T. Skilton, of Brook- 
line, Mass.; and Charles Sanford Skilton, a pro- 
fessor of music at the State University of Kansas. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE Cross-ROADS OF THREE CONTINENTS, by 
P. W. Winson (World’s Work, July). Will 
Palestine again become the center of trade for 
Europe, Asia and Africa? A clear, interesting 
and informing account of the present situation 
in Palestine and something of the possibilities 
for the future. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


Individual Cups 


perpen pd ooh 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. &CO., Opt. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 3 Boston, Mass. 
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Events to Come 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
PRS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

113TH ANNUAL MEBTING of the AMERICAN BOARD, 
at BHvanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

CONGRHGATIONAL SUMMBDR CONFERENCE, 
Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 


Isles of 


NortHeRN NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RBLIGIOUS - 


Epucation, Durham, N. H., July 10-17. 
NORTHERN MAINH SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpvucaTion, Houlton, Me., July 12-19. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 

WOMEN’S INTHRDPNOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 5-12. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S FORBHIGN MISSIONARY 
SOcIETInS, July 12-20. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION, July 21-29. 

GBPNERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDHAVOR INSTITUTD, 
Aug. 14-21, 


Missionary Education Conferences 
OCEAN PARK, M®., July 19-28. 
Sitver Bay, N. Y., July 7-17. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 
SEABECK, WASH., July 26—Aug. 4. 
LAKD GHNEYVA, WIS., July 28—Aug. 7. 


Young People’s Conferences 
Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., June 26— 
July 2. 
Talladega, Ala., June 28—July 8. 
Coeur D’Alene, Ida., Coeur D’Alene Lake, 
1-16. 
Topéka, Kan., Washburn College, July 5-11. 
Placerville, S. D., Black Hills, July 6-13. 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. 
Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 
Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-18. 
Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of 8. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D, in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
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HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Ha tford, Conn. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 


A Professional Training School for 
Religious Workers 
Located in the Heart of Historic Boston 
School Year Opens September 20, 1922 
Baccalaureate and Graduate Degrees 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


ARTHUR E. BENNETT, Executive Secretary 
Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Do You Mean It? 


Comment on Topic for June 16-22 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Warnest or Triflers? Amos 6: 1-8; 
Heel. 12: 18, 14; Matt. 12: 36. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The people of! Samaria (in the passage from 
Amos)are held up to scorn, because of their 
useless manner of life. Into this enter: reck- 
lessness, conceit, procrastination, luxury, loose 
living, selfishness and indifference. All of these 
things were eating out the hearts of the people, 
weakening their characters. Instead of boasted 
freedom, they were headed for the worst kind 
of slavery. The writer of Hcclesiastes shows 
how life may easily become a mere emptiness 
and a “feeding on wind.” Some time—it may 
be soon or it may be later—each of us will 
be “brought to book” as to our handling of our 
lives. The doings of a day are a permanent 
record, with which sometime we shall be 
brought face to face. Hlemental principles of 
wise living are: reverence for God and the 
following of his expressed will. Matthew is 
quoting a comment of Jesus on the fruitage 
of the heart. Empty words come out from an 
empty heart. 


Leads for the Leader 

“Tiife is real, life is earnest,” is the words 
of one of our American poets. Put over 
against that Jesus’ word in Matt. 12: 36. Does 
this leave any place for the lighter side of 
life? 

The Puritans jbuilt their lives around a 
very stern code. Are we living unworthily of 
them if we forsake this code? Is their serious- 
ness of purpose outgrown? 

How early should young people have a clear- 
cut idea of the place they wish to occupy in 
the world? How can we make this the dominant 
note? 

Can there be a murder of time, 
of people? 

For elements of a useful life, study 2 Pet. 
Ls D-d. 


even as 


Thoughts for Members 

Hearts are broken by want of thought as 
well as want of' heart. 

Every day is a written page in life’s great 
book, and no eradicator can wipe out its record. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou loy’st 
Live well, how long or short permit is heaven. 

—NMilton. 

Reflect that life, like ev’ry other blessing, 

Derives its value from its use alone. 

—Samuel Johnson. 


A day dawns, quite like other days; in 
it a single hour comes, quite like other hours; 
but in that day and in that hour the chance 
of a life-time faces us. 

To face every opportunity of life thought- 
fully and ask its meaning bravely. and earn- 
estly, is the only way to meet the supreme 
opportunities when they come, whether open- 
faced or disguised. —M. D. Babcock. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Keep us, O Master and Friend, from such 
a spirit of anticipation that we fail to realize 
the value of today. May each moment, each 
hour, each day, each duty, each delight—as 
they come to us—summon us to something more 
than mere casual acceptance of them. May 
each become an added milestone of achievement 
in our Christian lives. Amen. 
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Progressive Turkish Girls 

In an article on “Turkey in Terms of Girls,” 
in the Y. W. C. A. Association Monthly, Miss 
Marion Peabody gives much interesting infor- 
mation about Turkish girls. Among other 
things, she says: “The modern, enlightened 
Turkish girl, who is beginning to assert her 
independence, if contemplating marriage, in- 
sists that she be the only wife.’ Again, she 
declares that while the women in the interior 
of Turkey still go heavily veiled, “in Constan- 
tinople not only the young Turkish women but 
the majority of their mothers either throw 
back the face covering or wear none at all.” 
The finer type of girls no longer darkens her 
eyes or uses rouge for the cheeks. She is fast 
finding a place in the business world: in offices, 
in stores, as translators for newspapers, in- 
terpreter in banks and in governmental de- 
partments. One of the Turkish women in 
Stamboul holds a place, second to none, on 
the educational board of the city. 


One of the fore- 
most Christian 
Colleges 


1—Eighty-sixth year 


2—Faculty of 43 —Most 
have Ph. D. degrees 


3—One Instructor to 
every 13 students 


4—Enrollmeni Limit 550— 
330 men; 220 women 


5—Endowment nearing 
Two Millions 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


Congregational 
College Women 


This year is the 75th anniversary of 
Rockford College for Women. Char- 
tered by the Congregationalists of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, February 
25, 1847—-for a time Rockford and Be- 
loit governed by the same board of 
Trustees. 


A pioneer women’s Christian college 


with reputation and prestige today that 
is national. 


High standards of scholarship, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and seventy-five years 
of fine traditions. Alma mater of many 
leading college women of America. 


A.B., B.S. degrees. Courses leading to 
degrees in Secretarial work. Social 
Service—Home Economics Courses. 


Reservations limited. Send for catalogue. 
WM. A. WADDOX, Ph.D., President 
Box 470 Rockford, Illinois 
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A Victory for Religious Liberty 
(Continued from page 16) 
trenchment. Some new missionaries will be 
sent out, but more now on furlough at home 

will remain in this country. 

The reports from the mission fields, home 
and foreign, show most inspiring results. Dr. 
Padelford, secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, having just returned from seven months 
in China, reported that 90 per cent. of all 
graduates from our schools in China were 
Christians and the great majority are going 
into some form of Christian service. Bap- 
tisms at mission stations show greatly in- 
creased accessions. 

The per capita giving of the Baptists has 
been raised by this movement from $2 to $10 
per .year per member. 

A significant feature of the report of the 
Board of Education was this: Ten years ago, 
almost no volunteer for Christian service came 
from our state institutions. At about that 
time the policy of stationing student pastors 
in state universities was begun. After 19 
years they find that now as many volunteers 
for the ministry and the mission fields are 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Dstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. . Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SaALtty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


Now open. 
18th season. 
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coming from the state universities as from the 
denominational colleges. Also in the 11 years 


~ since the’ Board was founded the number of 


Baptist students in schools, colleges and state 
universities has been just doubled. 


A WELL CONDUCTED CONVENTION 


In spite of the intensity of the feeling pre- 
ceding the Indianapolis Convention, all the de- 
bates were conducted with the most Christian 
courtesy and were of an unusually high order. 
Not a little of this admirable spirit is due to 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, who presided 
with such fairness, decision and humor that, 
being favored in addition with her splendid 
personality, created an atmosphere that was so 
Christian as to draw constant comment from 
the representatives of the press who were nat- 
urally present in considerable numbers. 

Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, a conservative, but 
not a Fundamentalist, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Funda- 
mentalists will discontinue’ their agitation, but 
it seems highly improbable that they will ever 
change the decision of the Baptists at Indian- 
apolis to stand on their historic platform of 
complete religious liberty. B. P. 


‘“‘Adapting’’ a Program 


(Continued from page 18) 
they feel as perhaps Abraham once did to- 
ward Canaan. The Pilgrim BHlementary 
Teacher helps the teachers to many good sug- 
gestions for such projects. 

In schools larger than these yery small 
schools, of from 20 to 30 pupils, there is yet an 
urgent need for local adaptation of the idea 
of pupil grading. We all know well the 
“worst graded class in the school.” Fourth 
and eighth grade pupils are together in one 
class we have in mind. The situation has 
been allowed to go on year after year, although 
it is realized that the wide range of ages makes 
the work much harder for the teacher; that 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Congregational Church 25 miles from Boston 
desires a pastor in September or October, 1922. 
Church membership 175. Salary $1,500 and par- 
sonage. First-class educational facilities for 
pastor’s children at local high school which fits 
them for college. Apply at once to “H. KE.,” 
Congregationalist. 


FARMS 
ee ee 
‘ Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
on. 


G 


LITERARY _ 


_ Speakers, Writers— Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert Service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


POSITION WANTED | 


Young Woman, experienced, desires position as 
Church Secretary or Director of Religious Edu- 


eation. Apply ‘J. C. L.,” care The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Wanted—Charge chronic 
Country or seashore. 
able charge. 


or elderly person. 
Graduate nurse. Reason- 
“B.,” Congregationalist. 


Experienced male teacher desires religious or 
edneational nasitinn CS 9% Nam nvonatinnaliot 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A working housekeeper, Protestant, 
for one lady and a boarder. Single house, near 
steam and electric cars, in a Boston suburb. Ad- 
dress “L.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The ‘“Fairfield-Stratford.” Two attractive 
houses with modern improvements. Abundance of 
screened piazzas. Tennis court. Delightful sur- 
roundings in foothills of mountains. Near R. R., 


Post Office, stores and church. Farm products. 
Rates reasonable. Address Carrie L. Shaw, Dan- 
bury, N. H. 


Twin Elm Cottage—Situated in Dalton, N. H., 
on Connecticut River. Easy access to White 
Mountains. Good water; electric lights and bath; 
$12.00 to $14.00 per week. Susie H. Simonds, 
Whitefield, N. H. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet. A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


The Firs, Kent, Ct. Private board, in beauti- 
ful Litchfield County. Modern improvements, 
home garden, shady lawn. Prices moderate. 
“H. M.,’ Congregationalist. 


For Sale—Building lot, Sagamore Beach. M. H. 
Homer, Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Elderly lady to board in a private family at 
Melrose Highlands. Nice room and board. Rea- 
sonable. References. Phone Melrose 1324-W. 


The part-time service, in her own home, of a 
woman of strict integrity, living in Boston or 
eleswhere in eastern Massachusetts, is desired by 
a publishing house, doing business since 1907, in 
connection with its mail order department. Work 
is: filing mail orders, mailing circulars and keep- 
ing simple accounts. Faithfulness to the work, 


and strict integrity, requisites. ‘Publisher,’ Oon- 
nrenantinnaliet Ractnn 
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the youngest pupils are getting little from the 
class; that the eighth grade pupils are restless, 
uninterested; and irregular in attendance, and 
that two names have been dropped from the 
roll on account of continued absence, with no 
proper accounting for the fact in either case. 

One of the places where faulty adaptation 
of the idea of grading classes is most frequent 
and most unfortunately so is ‘among later 


adolescents, the young people 18 years old to ; 


23 to 25. Too often a good group, who have 
gone on together as a wide-awake interested 
class up to 18 or nearly 18 years of age, are 
then “promoted” into a poorly organized, en- 
tirely ungraded, ever disintegrating young men’s 
or young women’s class. For many of these 
promising boys and girls, it means a promotion 
out of Sunday school. It is not usually because 
boys and girls do not want to go to Sunday 
school that they leave; it is because they are 
rightly dissatisfied with what their Sunday 
school does with them that they leave. True 
adaptation demands the study of every indi- 
vidual irregularity of attendance and the 
meeting the need—sometimes by doing the 
impossible ! 


Some of these impossibilities will be met 
next week. ty SG 


Connecticut Ministers’ 
Pronouncement 


The following Resolutions were passed unan- 
imously, at the 218th Annual Meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut, at Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, New Hayen, Ct., 
on June 18. 


1. Whereas, there have been many utter- 
ances of late against scientifie conceptions of 
the origin of man, charging that such concep- 
tions are hostile to the Christian faith, is 

Be it resolved, that we express our convic- 
tion that there is nothing in the scientific 
method or in the scientific theory of evolution 
which contradicts the progressive revelation 
of God in the Bible, or is hostile to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

2. Whereas, the full development of Chris- 
tian character and the true progress of society 
demand that the teaching of religion and 
science should proceed harmoniously in our 
institutions of higher learning, 

Be it resolved, that we ask Boards of Trus- 
tees and Faculties of such institutions in mak- 
ing appointments to chairs of instruction to 
consider as qualifications, on the part of the 
candidate, not only scholarship and character, 
but also sympathy With the moral and spiritual 
ideals of religion. : 


3. Whereas, religion and science should be 
mutually respectful and should accept their 
common responsibility for creating and direct- 
ing public intelligence and securing public 
welfare, 


Be it resolved, that we assure the scientific 
men of America of our good will, that we ask 
them to declare with us their faith in the es- 
sential harmony of science and religion and to 
join with us in seeking to give moral and spirit- 
ual guidance to our common thought and life. 


For Nervousness 


TakeHiQRSFORD’S 


Half a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of 
water relieves nervous tension, brings 


ACID PHOSPHATE 
I peaceful tired folks, All druggists. [ 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


,Ointment,Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
Saati Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, O68. 
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_. and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
| Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


“WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THR PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Hxec. Sec. 


CONGRNGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Socieiies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoM® MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Hmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
hone Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BosTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
oa elagge tel We cance pusher, Pres; +) Ch Us 
’ Kelsey, Treas. ; Fre . Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. ; 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial] Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY Socrpry or CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
Rev. 


aes Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
‘ord. \\ ° 


_ Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 

i ; Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catyprt, D. D., President; GEORGE 
Sipnny WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. WPstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

: W. L. Carver, Supt. 


S 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William HW. Barton, Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles B®. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank EF. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rev. ROCKWELL H. Porter, Chairman, Ct. 
Rwy. FRANCIS J..VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


Ezecutive Staff 


Rev, CHARLES E. BuRTON (eg officio), Secretary 

REV. JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 

Rey. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rnv. Harry D, SHELDON, Superintendent of Dis- 
tribution 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


HmNRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JoHN R. MonrTGcoMERY, Vice-Chairman 

Joun N. BENNErT, Secretary 

CENTRAL Trust ComMpany, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund ‘for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Hmeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Sec’y New York Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. Fred L. Brownlee ; : 
Rev. George L. Cady pease Onde Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
Educational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary _ 
Rev. Herbert Ww. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious BHducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


. CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 

Rev. FRANK M. sJHELDON, General Secretary 
JosppH B. Rogson, Treasurer 
Vrrnor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
KpNNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


W. Jack: St. 
ve gacen.S* THE PILGRIM PRESS ® “cago” 


Dr. Hugh Black says 


“I think it is one of the finest pieces of work done in some years. | have read it with great 


interest and increasing profit. It is in the best tradition of our fine Scottish scholarship and 


religion. 


“J have read no book in years with which I agree so completely. It is what I expected 
from you, and I hope you will give us some more fruits of your thinking.” 


EXTRACT TAKEN FROM LETTER TO THE AUTHOR SENT BY PROF. HUGH BLACK 
TO THE REV. D. M. ROSS, M.A., AFTER READING 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS OF HISTORY 


A masterly survey of the Gospel record of the life and words of Jesas. The author brings out in an 
extremely interesting and effective way the “regnant ideas” of Jesus. Turning, then, to the de- 
velopment of the Apostolic Church, he shows that still the life and thought of the first Christians 
were dominated by the same great ideas—of the sovereignty of goodness, of the Fatherhood of 
God, of the revelation of God in Christ, of the fellowship founded by Jesus. 


Price, $2.25 — $2.35 Postpaid 


VISIONS OF THE END 


A Study in Daniel and Revelation 
By ADAM C. WELCH, D.D. 


. Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
New College, Edinburgh 

Professor Welch has kept steadily in view the general 
“purpose of the series to which his book belongs on the 
Humanism of the Bible. There has been a profound in- 
terest in recent times in apocalyptic writings, and their in- 
fluence on Jesus Christ Himself and on early Christianity. 
The very word apocalyptic suggests something puzzling and 
remote, but the object of the book is to present the subject 
in a popular way, intelligible to the ordinary reader; to show 
its great human interest, and to explain how much light it 
throws on the teaching of Christ and on the ideas and as- 
pirations of the early Church. There has always been a 
mysterious fascination about the Books of Daniel and Reve- 
lation; here the two books are studied side by side in the 
light of modern scholarship with particularly illuminating 
effect. It is hardly necessary to add that the book is one 
which preachers and teachers will find full of suggestion 
and help. ‘ $2.25 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW 


By W. GARRET HORDER 


Author of " The Hymn Lover,” “ Treasury of 
American Sacred Song” 

An admirable interpretation of Jesus’ teaching concern- 
ing the Fatherhood of God, putting fatherliness in place of 
the imperialistic conception which has hitherto prevailed. 
It answers such questions as, What is God like? Does God 
care for human woes? How shall we explain the cruelty of 
nature and the cruelty of certain conceptions of God found 
in the Old Testament, and found also in some of the great 
Creeds and Confessions of the church? It is a vital discus- 
sion of fundamental questions which men of this day and 
generation are asking. ‘The closing chapters consider such 
matters as “The Perils of Bibliolatry,” “A. Homogeneous 
Bible” and “The Hver-Inspiring Spirit,” the last being a 
discussion of the question, “Did inspiration cease with the 
close of the canon of Scripture? Price $2.00 


FOUR NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


REASONABLE RELIGION 


By GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., D.D. 

Author of “A Young Man’s Religion,” “ The Preacher 

and the Modern Mind,” ete. 

Prof. George Jackson is well-known and honored in this 
country and in America. As a young man, he made a great 
name as a Christian preacher and teacher in Edinburgh, and 
his reputation and influence have since spread wherever the 
English language is spoken. His firm grasp of essential 
Christianity, his broad, human sympathy, his strong, intel- 
lectual grip of any subject with which he deals and his 
frank, forcible, reasonable way of expressing his mind, give 
to anything he says or writes great weight and attractive- 


ness. Of singular interest and value is the section of this ° 


book that deals with present-day preaching from various 
points of view, and equally timely is the section of “The 
Bible and the Faith,” discussing how modern critical views 
of the Old Testament and of such questions as that of mira- 
cles should be dealt with. The ordering of public wor- 
ship and the importance of Sunday school work are other 
matters on which valuable comments and suggestions are 
made. $2.25 


THE MODERN CONFLICT 


Light from the Epistle of St. James 
By JOHN MacDOUGALL, B.D. 
/ Wick Parish Church 

The author’s view is that the Epistle of James, far from 
being an “epistle of straw,” as Luther called it, is one of 
the most important in the New Testament, it being one of 
the very earliest Christian writings, and certainly the 
closest in thought and spirit to the teaching of Jesus in 
the Gospels; reproducing “the Saviour’s love of nature in 
teaching, His wide sympathies, His love for the oppressed 
and misjudged, His scorn for the false, for hypocrisy and 
self-righteousness.” The definite purpose of the Epistle is 
ethical, and “we can trace throughout it an applied form 
of the Sermon on the Mount.’ The conditions of social and 
religious thought today, after the war, make an exposition 
of this manner of presenting Christ’s ethical teaching in 
the Early Church particularly valuable. This study of the 
Epistle is as illuminating and interesting as it is practical 

and to the point, in facing present-day life and problems. 
$1.25 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS. (The 
Bruce Lectures, 1917.) By James Alexander Robert- 
son, M.A. Price $2.25 
THE PERSISTENT WORD OF GOD. By John A. 
Hutton, D.D. Price $2.00 


CONCERNING THE SOUL. By James Alexander 


Robertson, M.A., D.D. Price $2.25 
SHEILA’S' MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. By Sin- 
clair Stevenson. Price $1.75 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT AND PLAT- 
FORM. Compiled by D. B. Knox. Price $2.25 


DISCERNING THE TIMES. By John A. Hutton, D.D. 


Price $2.75 
CREATIVE PRAYER. By E. Herman. Price $2.25 


THE GALILEAN. By Nathaniel Micklem, M. A. 
Price $1.75 
THE HIDDEN ROMANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By James Alexander Robertson, M.A. 
4 Cloth, $2.25 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT. Humanism 
of the Bible Series. By Charles Anderson Scott. 


Price $2.25 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Chicago Seminary Commencement 

The baccalaureate service of Chicago Semi- 
nary was held at the Hinsdale Church, and 
Rey. W. A. Rowell, the pastor, was the 
preacher. The speakers at the Alumni Insti- 
tute were Supt. C. C. Merrill, of the Illinois 
Conference; Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, of the 
Wellington Avenue Church, and Mr. M. A. 
Myers, business manager of the Seminary. Dr. 
J. H. George, formerly president of the Semi- 
nary, gave the address to the graduating class, 
and Mr. Glenn A. Rowles spoke for the, class. 
Fourteen men received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. Of these, three are to continue 
their study looking toward the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy before they join the India 
Band in foreign missionary service. Mr. Clar- 
ence Wolsted, with his wife and child, imme- 
diately left for a commissioning service at 
Boston. They will sail for India soon. The 
following awards were announced: The Fel- 
lowship on the Fors Foundation, to Clifford G. 
Mansardt; the Albert Newman Prize Scholar- 
ship was divided between Ralph R. Keithahn 
and Lowell A. Young; the Lucretia Ambrose 
Walker Prize, to W. Robert Catton. Mr. 
Robert J. Watson received from the University 
of Chicago the Milo P. Jewett Prize for ex- 
cellence in Bible reading. A considerable num- 
ber of registrations have been received for the 
freshman class of next year. 


Union Theological College 

The sixth annual commencement of the 
Union Theological College of Chicago was held 
June 3-5. Rey. E. B. Allen delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Pilgrim Church, Oak 
Park, and the commencement exercises were 
held in Carpenter Chapel, at the New First 
Church. Dr. W. BH. Barton presided, and made 
a statement concerning the work of the school; 
President Davis brought the greetings of the 
Seminary; Joseph L. Connolly spoke for the 
graduating class and President Jenkins deliy- 
ered an address on ‘The Need for the College 
as an Agent in Present-Day Theological Edu- 
cation.” Three of the four graduates are al- 
ready pastors in important fields, and the 
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fourth will engage in further study. Appar- 
ently, nine men will make up the senior class 
next year, and there are many registrations for 
the freshman class. 


Training School for Women 

The baccalaureate service of the Congrega- 
tional Training School for Women was held at 
the Park Manor Church, Chicago, and Rev. 
J. R. Heyworth preached the sermon. The 
Corporation meeting and dinner were held at 
the parish house of South Church. The re- 
ports of the year made to the Board showed 
that the budget of the school is about $14,000, 
and the year’s deficit is $8,000. The Fenshom- 
Taylor Fund is now more than $1,000, and 
the Standish Library Fund is about $800. The 
graduates of the school occupy leading posi- 
tions in their chosen profession. A survey of 
the field of the school shows that it is not in 
competition with any other school, and that 
it is doing an invaluable work for our churches. 
Demand is made upon it for three times as 
many young women as it can supply for the 
work of the churches at home, and many of 


its graduates are now filling positions under © 


our Women’s Boards. The Board of Mana- 
gers, for the first time in the history of the 
school, recognized the alumnez by electing Miss 
Sallie A. McDermott, associate district secre- 
tary of the Education Society, as a member 
of the Board. The commencement address was 
made by the president of the Board, Rev. J. 
W. EF. Davies, and there were eight graduates. 


A New Day for Tabor 


Tabor College has just closed a most suc- 
cessful Commencement season. Alumni and 
guests from out of town, as well as those of 
the community, are expressing the greatest 
satisfaction and pleasure in the evidences of 
life and prosperity which the closing days of 
the year have manifested. The new admin- 
istration, under President 8. BH. Lynd, is well 
under way, and announcements of plans for 
the coming year were enthusiastically received 
by all Commencement guests. HE\very one feels 
that Tabor College is entering upon a new 
period of growth and larger usefulness. 

The first formal program of Commencement 


Why? 


Dormitory Fund. 


WANTED 


By Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, Alabama 


$1,500 


To finish paying the teachers and 


various bills 


Not for several years has it been so hard to raise 
money as it has been since Christmas. 
fiscal year July 1, 1921-July 1, 1922 over $10,000 
was raised, but a part of that was for the New 


To raise this amount the total 
cost to the school was about $950. 


Will you send a check today to Helen C. Jenkins, Principal, 
67 Russ Street, Hartford, Conn. 


During the 


July 13, 1922 | 


week was the annual senior Chapel, Friday 
morning, at which the address was given by 
Rey. F. C. Gonzales, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, who leaves soon for a new pas- 
torate in Kansas. President Lynd presided at 
the traditional candle seryice as the senior 
class passed out and the otherseclasses moved 
up into their places for next year. 

Baccalaureate Sunday was one of the red- 
letter days of the week. The Congregational 
Church was filled to hear the sermon by Presi- 
dent Lynd. Every one was stimulated by his 
virile message, in which he gave a forceful 
plea to the college students and to all present 
to live up to their responsibilities for the race. 
His remarks to the graduating class were 
timely and appropriate. His whole address 
spoke strongly of the character of the man, 
and indicated his depth of sincerity and char- 
acter which has found so warm a response in 
the heart of the community and of the col- 
lege during his short period of service here. 

Wednesday closed the Commencement week. 
The address of the day was given by Rev. 
A. B. McLeod, of the First Congregational 
Church, Cedar Falls, Ia., on “The Visions of 
Youth and the Dreams of Old Age.” This 
was a fitting climax to the formal exercises 
of the week. During the usual announcements 
given at the end of the year, Mr. Charles BE. 
Howard, chairman of the board of trustees, 
rose, and, by order of the trustees, conferred 
upon President Lynd the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

To close the week with appropriate promise 
of the future, Rev. A. B. McLeod was called 
to the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
with a professorship in the college. With 
nearly every student returning for the fall 


semester, and applications for enrollment com- - 


ing in nearly every mail, Tabor College has 
the promise of becoming one of the most popu- 
lar institutions in the Middle West. : 


New Buildings for Hartford 

On June 14, ground was broken on the 
Girard Ave. site for the first of the group of 
buildings for the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. This first building is to be the Women’s 
Dormitory, 
lief for the crowded and unsuitable building 
in which the women students of the Founda- 
tion have been housed, and in which the class 
work of the School of Religious Pedagogy has 
been conducted. The building, according to the 
plan for the group, is in Collegiate Gothic style. 


Favorite Poems 


Mrs. Laura A. Kenyon, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
sends her favorite poem, hoping it may reach 
the hearts of many of our readers, just as it 
has comforted and helped those to whom she 
has given it. 


Child of my love lean hard, 

And let Me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I know thy burden, for I fashioned it, 

Poised it in my own hand, and made its weight 

Precisely that which I thought best for thee. 

And when I placed it on thy shrinking form 

I said, “I shall be near, and while thou lean’st 

On me, this burden shall be mine, not thine. 

So shall I keep within my sheltering arms 

The child of my own love.” Here lay it down;: 

Nor fear to weary Him who made, upholds, 

And guides the Universe. Yet closer come. 

Thou art not near enough. Thyself, thy care, 

Lay all on Me, that I may feel my child 

Reposing on my heart. Thou lovest Me? 

I doubt it not. Then, loving, lean hard. 
—Author Unknown. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Vision of Love 


By Rey. M. Raymond Plumb 
EHdgewood, Rhode Island 

When he saw the multitudes, he was 
moved with compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep 
not having a@ shepherd.—Matt. 9: 36. 

I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
myself.—John 12: 382. ’ 

Jesus is hungry for men to be happy; but 
he finds few like that. There is a restless- 
ness in their hearts. He walks down a 
street, and compassion wells up in him—for 
that one who is suffering, that other so weak, 
yonder one who is a sinner. They might 
be so much more! They need more than 
they dream. They need God!—that very 
God whom he has found his Father and his 
Home. Jesus, moved with sympathy, thinks 
of them as like unto misplaced coins, strayed 
sheep, runaway boys—out of their right 
places, not in harmony with their true en- 
vironment. They are God’s—made by him, 
loved by him—yet separated from him! That 
feeling is an inner pressure that grows with 
Jesus into an imperative necessity to seek 
and to save these lost, to effect their recon- 
ciliation with God. 

What is it that hinders that reconcilia- 
tion? It can be only that men do not feel 
who God is and what he is like. Jesus him- 
self is conscious of the great treasure of 
God’s love and grace. But, ah, these others? 
He must make plain to them, as it never 
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was plain before, the love of God! He must 
reveal this as the greatest reality in the 
world, the central flaming fact that lights 
and warms his consciousness. He must in- 
terpret God. If men can only see God as 
he is, they will be won to him and be saved. 
God is not an angry tyrant, to be appeased 
by that which man has no power to give. 
Neither is God a mere name, indifferent to 
us. God is love! a Father willing and 
anxious to do everything he can to undo 
wretchedness and evil. Surely, if men could 
realize that, they would love him and go to 
him. To show men that God’s love is so 
tremendously tender and wonderful that he 
would give himself for them, Jesus gave 
himself ! 

New life comes from new love; men will 
be re-made by the power of a new love 
working in their souls. Jesus will be the 
vision of that love—the love that is God, 
the love God has for men. And this will 
win them: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men.” The vision of the love revealed 
in the Cross—a vision of love unutterably 
yearning and ready to pour itself out—will 
allure and charm and capture the hearts of 
men. 


Today we know Jesus was right. Nothing 
melts hard hearts like the Cross. Nothing 
redeems men as self-giving love. “God,” 


says Paul, and he might have written it 
yesterday, ‘was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

Still the world wants reconciling, shep- 
herding, harmony, happiness. To every one 


longing after these—questioning, doubting, 
wanting more than Force and Law and 
Will—let it be told through Jesus that God 
is not indifferent, but loving, craving and 
giving fellowship. He is everything that 
men admire in the Perfect Man of Naza- 
reth. God is Christlike; and what more 
satisfying word need be said! The Son 
hath declared the Father. God is merciful, 
liké Jesus. He is beautiful, like Jesus. He 
is forgiving, like Jesus. He wishes us hap- 
piness, like Jesus. He is loving, like Jesus. 
He is lovable, like Jesus. Jesus believed we 
would fall in love with God when we saw 
what he was like, and Jesus expected that 
by falling in love with God we would gain 
that perfect adjustment with our true en- 
vironment, which is the secret of happiness 
and power. 

His expectation is winning. Many a man 
has had borne in upon him an emotion, a 
conviction, something like this: There is no 
greater love, surely, than that a man lay 
down his life for the love he has for others. 
If God is like that; if God so loved us that 
he gave his only perfect Son; if God is love, 
and he loves me so, he would give himself 
to have me; then, he shall have me! I 
cannot help loving him, and I will love him 
with my whole being; and I will abide in 
him, and I know he will abide in me, driv- 
ing out my sin and filling me with abundant 
life! Many a man has thus fallen in love 
with God, and by that new-awakened love 
been transformed, and who had been lost 
is saved! 


How to Save 20 Per Cent 
On Your Toll Calls 


Make your toll calls on a station-to-station basis. 


A station-to-station call is a toll call for a number, 
or for the listed name of a subscriber, as shown below, 
and does not include a request for a particular person. 


A call requiring a connection with a particular person 
is a person-to-person call. 


We recommend that you use the station-to-station 
service because: 


The call will be completed quicker. 
It will cost less. 


Experience has shown that in nearly every case the 
person you want will answer at once, or, if not, that you 
can talk satisfactorily with someone else. 

Make your station-to-station toll calls in any of the 
following ways, but it saves time to give the number if 
you know it: 

Bangor 3265-W 

Robinson Machine Co., Springfield, Mass.— Will 
talk with anyone. 


Residence of Joseph Brown, Burlington, Vt.— 
Will talk with anyone. 


Office of John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass.— Will talk 
with anyone. 
A call for “John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass., or anyone” 


is a person-to-person call because the request is primarily 
for a particular person and the operator attempts to find 
him first. 


If you do not know the number wanted, tell the toll 
operator that you will talk with “Anyone.” When con- 
nection is made, you may talk with anyone you wish. 


“Collect” or “reversed charge” calls are not accepted 
at the station-to-station rate. 


Our toll lines run everywhere. They connect your telephone with 
every city, town and hamlet. Put in your call and you are talking in 
a few minutes to any New England city or town or to Chicago, San 
Francisco, Cuba, or other distant points. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


H. H. CARTER, 


Division Commercial Superintendent 


Do Ministers Know the Facts? 


His contention is that ministers and editors 
write without sufficient knowledge of the facts 
when they go out of their own range of study 
and undertake to discuss matters outside of 
their horizon of accurate information. 


np criticism by a layman, reported in the friendly 

letter from a Cleveland pastor, which we published 
in full in our editorial columns in the issue of June 29, 
is so typical of much that is being expressed today, and 
it strikes so near the heart of the question of what con- 
stitutes a sound, social attitude on the part of men 
whose function is that of spiritual leadership, that we 
feel moved to discuss the matter in the same spirit of 
friendliness and candor which our critic has displayed. 
The matter is manifestly not in any sense personal, but 
is one that men of honesty and Christian purpose should 
approach with the effort to divest themselves of all preju- 
dice and preconception, and without reference to class, 
or personal interest. It is a matter, also, in relation 
to which there should be plain speaking, and in which 
every statement should be subjected to the most rigid 
scrutiny, for it is only thus that we can help one another 
to sound and unassailable positions from which we can 
rightly interpret the Gospel and the world in which it 
is to be applied. 

The so-called “social gospel” is no new invention, or 
recent discovery. The new emphasis upon social aspects 
of religion is simply a recognition that the Gospel has 
social impacts and implications; that sin, righteousness, 
love and redemption cannot be isolated in individuals, 
but are manifest in a world of social relationships which 
they profoundly affect. We agree with our critic that 
The Congregationalist has “a technical and restricted 
function,” but only in the sense that religion itself is 
technical and restricted. The viewpoint may be re- 
stricted, but the range of vision and interest is unlimited. 


The Religious Approach to Life 


The economist, the historian, the politician, the artist 
—each approaches the facts of life from his own stand- 
point. The technical standpoint of the man of religion, 
be he preacher, editor or ordinary Christian, is that of 
interest in the divine life, and its expression in the souls 
of men. He is bound, if he has at all understood and 
appropriated the New Testament, to approach life with 
a sense of values not always recognized by the world’s 
economists and so-called “practical” men. Labor, for 
him, cannot be merely a commodity, for the Master has 
taught him that a man is “better than a sheep.” 

The minister is primarily concerned with the living 
of people, using that word in its broadest sense; and in 
so far as wages affect home environment, family life 
and social relationships, wage-scales, in their spiritual 
aspects—and we insist that they have spiritual aspects— 
would seem to fall technically entirely within his prov- 
ince. The minister, if he knows his people as he ought 
to know them, has fully as much right as the economist 
to be heard regarding what constitutes a “living wage.” 


The Minister’s Opportunities 


Few men, indeed, have more intimate opportunities 
than the minister for observing the economic facts of 
life in relation to the average man and the average home. 
In spite of the complexity of the social problem, there 
are plain facts and principles easily discernible and 
ascertainable by a man of common sense and ordinary 
vision, who is a sympathetic, even if non-technical, 
observer. 

The religious approach to social problems should be 
mainly through personal experience and contacts. This 
is the strength of the minister when he chooses to de- 
velop it, but in addition to this, an increasingly large 
number of ministers are bringing to this field of pastoral 
opportunity and contact the advantages of years of 
study and training under the most competent instruc- 
tors in economics and sociology. 


Men Who Study to Know 


We do not wish to defend all that is said and done 
by the socially-minded. What we do wish to insist upon 
is, that in the churches today there is an increasingly 
large number of ministers who are as scrupulously care- 
ful in the statement and use of facts as they are con- 
scientious in their acquisition and interpretation. By 
their position, opportunities and contacts these men 
have, frequently, possession of a range of facts not easily 
available for the average man, whose interests are con- 
fined chiefly to his own community and to his own busi- 
ness. These ministers are not trading upon their pro- 
fession or assuming any dogmatic authority. In the 
main, they are men who often risk their own security 
by stating what they believe to be true, regardless of 
persons and interests that their statements may antago- 
nize. They have no bias toward labor, but neither have 
they any bias toward capital; and it has been their 
supreme purpose to free themselves from every taint of 
class-consciousness. 

These men are doing their work in the open, and are 
challenging the fullest and frankest sort of criticism. 
If they are wrong in their facts, or mistaken in their 
interpretation, either of the facts or of the teaching of 
Jesus as applied to social life, they desire to know it. 
They desire to be fair toward all; and they are sympa- 
thetic toward the problems that confront capitalists and 
employers in their effort to manifest Christian idealism 
under economic and business relationships that in gen- 
eral are established largely on the basis of self-interest. 

They know that labor at its worst is as unjust, un- 
scrupulous and selfish as capital at its worst; but they 
know, also, that much of the hard and brutal spirit often 
evidenced by labor has been developed out of driving 
conditions of bitter suffering, and in response to the 
selfish and unloving spirit with which labor has been 
confronted. They know that the prevalent notion that 
the masses of people are receiving high wages is largely 
wrong, and that when it is stated that “common, un- 
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skilled labor is now being paid, in Cleveland, at the rate 
of $40 a week, or $120 a month” (which for $40 a week 
would be nearer $175 a month), such a statement is not 
true of the wide range of unskilled workers as a whole, 
nor is it likely to be true even of the favored cases when 
expressed in terms of yearly income. 

If we may return to the matter originally at issue, 
we might point out to our Cleveland friends that the 
wages for unskilled workers (above quoted as being paid 
in that city) are more than double the average wage of 
unskilled railroad workers under the recently reduced 
scale, and over three times the lowest wage for such 
workers, estimated upon the basis of a ten-hour day, 
with no time lost. We believe that few people really 
know and appreciate these facts, which we have care- 
fully verified. W. EB. G. 


Others First 

E are glad to give prominence this week to Dr. 

Blanchard’s appreciative article on Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing, whose “Happy Yesterdays of a University 
President” were published in The Congregationalist as 
a series, running through several months earlier in the 
year. How characteristic of Dr. Thwing that his recol- 
lections of his long, happy and abundantly fruitful years 
should have been filled with appreciation of other out- 
standing personalities whom he knew, and with the phi- 
losophy of life which he developed; but the one outstand- 
ing personality whom his readers were most eager to 
hear about—that of Dr. Thwing himself—seemed to have 
been forgotten. As Dr. Blanchard says: “He has been 
too preoccupied in promoting the good of others to take 
thought regarding his own promotion.” This is a high 
and well-deserved tribute. 

“Happy Yesterdays” indeed! A life of such unselfish 
service, so devoted to thought of others and thought of 
the great tasks in which it has been engaged, was bound 
to leave happy yesterdays for all who shared its bless- 
ings, and for Dr. Thwing himself. What an object-lesson 
in the midst of the greed and selfishness and egotism 
of the world! We commend it to all our readers, 
but especially to the youth who are just starting out 
in life, and who are choosing the paths and forming 
the habits now which will lead to happiness or dis- 
appointment. 


Social Unrest 

- TRUE and timely word of warning is that of Mrs. 
Mead, on another page of this issue. The social 
unrest in America is one of the serious facts that de- 
mand attention. Too many people have been making 
too much money selfishly during the last few years. Too 
many people have not been getting what they believed 
to be their fair share. Too much profit has been made 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the public 
at large. And now, as we struggle to get back to nor- 
mal, reducing war prices by reducing wages and the 
expenses of government, there is resentment if high, 
official salaries and big profits are not reduced propor- 
tionately. Instead of an earnest purpose to secure even- 
handed justice and to distribute the burdens and the 
rewards equitably, a large number of people believe that 
special privilege is becoming more firmly entrenched 
than ever, and, that they must fight if they are to over- 
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come exploitation and secure for themselves their fair 
share of the product of their labors. This condition 
must be reckoned with, however true or mistaken may 
be the reasoning back of it. 

In this election year we shall do well to study can- 
didates and the measures upon which we have a chance 
to vote, and choose the golden mean between the re- 
actionary stand-patter, who is trying too zealously to 
impede progress, and is serving the cause of special 
privilege on the one hand; and on the other, those who 
would overturn the established order, with all the good 
gained through ages of experience, and substitute a new 
and distinctive despotism falsely labeled, Liberty. Vote 
for the men and. women who have the Christian demo- 
cratic spirit, and who have the ability to maintain in 
these turbulent times the true American ideals, with 
liberty and justice for all! 


Our Lynching Record 

EXAS has risen to the unenviable position of leader- 

ship in lynching during the last six months. The 
records compiled at Tuskegee Institute, under the direc- 
tion of Monroe N. Work, show that during the first six 
months of 1922 there were thirty lynchings in the United 
States, or six less than the first six months of 1921, and 
eighteen more than the similar period in 1920. In two 
states—Texas arid Mississippi—63 per cent. of this year’s 
lynching crimes have been committed, while Georgia, 
which usually has first place, now ranks third in this 
roll of shame. The figures by states are: Texas, 12; 
Mississippi, 7; Georgia, 4; Arkansas, 2; Alabama, 1; 
Florida, 1; Louisiana, 1; South Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 
1. Two of the victims were white, and 28 Negroes. 
Eleven were accused of rape, and nineteen were charged 
with other offenses, some of them trivial. Five were 
burned at the stake and three were killed, and then their 
bodies were burned. . 

With this ghastly, barbarous record before us, con- 
tinuing to prove, after many years of such crimes, that 
state and the local authorities do not stop lynching, and 
practically never punish the lynchers, and that in cer- 
tain states conditions are growing worse, is it not clear 
that the federal government should take up the preven- 
tion of lynching with a strong hand? The Dyer bill, 
making lynching a national crime, with heavy penalties 
for state and municipal negligence, is pending in the 
United States Senate after having been passed by the 
House. The familiar arguments of states’ rights and 
unconstitutionality are raised against it, and pre-election 
politics impede its progress. We hope it will be made a 
law, and speedily. Senators are likely to be influenced 
if their constituents urge action on this urgently-needed 
measure. 


Two Important Books 


ECAUSE of its unquestioned merit, and its value in 

relation to the most vital and vexed questions be- 
fore the Church today, we commend very heartily a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Association Press. It 
is entitled: “The Social Gospel and Personal Religion: . 
Are They in Conflict?” and its author is Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson is research secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches. His booklet has been . 
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specially prepared for the Educational Committee of 
the Commission, and it is so admirable in spirit, so 
comprehensive and so effective in its presentation, that 
we should count it a triumph if any word we could say 
should have the effect of putting it into the hands of 
every Congregational minister and layman. It is issued 
at the nominal price of twenty-five cents, and may be 
obtained through our own Pilgrim Press bookstores. 

In this connection we may also call attention to a 
book prepared for the same committee by our own social 
service secretary, Dr. Arthur E. Holt, and recently 
published by the Pilgrim Press. Dr. Holt’s book, “Social 
Work in the Churches,” is sub-titled, “A Study in the 
Practice of Fellowship,” and it may be said to be a 
treatise on the principles and methods of the Christian 
activities of which Dr. Johnson’s book demonstrates the 
need and vindication. Dr. Holt’s book will have more 
formal review, but we mention these books together be- 
cause of their inter-related value, and because each will 
be of greater effect when read with the other. Dr. Holt’s 
book is much larger than Dr. Johnson’s, and may be had, 
in paper covers, at thirty-five cents; cloth at sixty cents. 
We are glad that in these days of high prices books of 
such significance can be issued at a price within the 
reach of all. 


Colored Congregationalists in Conference 

HE Sixteenth Annual Informal Conference of colored 

Congregationalists of New England and vicinity, 
which we have recently attended in Newport, R. L., 
has impressed us more than ever, not only with the fine 
quality of Negro leadership that exists among us, but 
with the profound importance of the contribution that 
the Negro has to make to American life. Never have 
we been so conscious of what the nation has lost in its 
failure as a whole rightly to estimate and develop that 
asset. If all America had assumed toward the colored 
race the spirit and attitude of the pioneers and leaders 
in the A. M. A., the latent possibilities of that race might 
have been developed to the enormous enrichment of the 
nation, economically and spiritually. 

The atmosphere of good humor was refreshing in 
contrast with some conferences we have known, where 
jaded nerves were more in evidence, and the tuneful 
voices are a delight wherever our colored friends con- 
gregate. What impressed us chiefly, however, was not 
these qualities that might be regarded as the endowment 
of nature, persistent in spite of centuries of bondage, 
but the spiritual qualities of patience, endurance and 
Christian vision. Deep in the souls of some of the most 
outstanding leaders of the colored race is the percep- 
tion that to meet hate with hate, and prejudice with 
prejudice, could only debase their people to a lower 
plane than that to which they rightly regard many 
whites as having descended. 

We returned from this Conference strongly imbued 
with the feeling that the men with whom we had been 


in conference have a message not only for their own. 


people, but the message that strife-torn America as a 
whole needs chiefly to hear. The color-line may con- 
stitute one of the most difficult of our problems, but 
there is no color-line in our ultimate problems of char- 
acter and conduct. 
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In Brief 


The breadth of some people is little more than the 
denial of the narrowness of others. 
¥ ¥ 


What is called “welfare work” may be inadequate as 
a gospel, but the tendency of some unctuous people to 
despise it does credit neither to them nor to the gospel 
which they profess to honor. But, of course, even the 
“welfare work” of Jesus was attributed by the Pharisees 
to Beelzebub. 
¥ ¥ 


The summer’s religious conferences are getting into 
full swing. How happily they combine spiritual in- 
Spiration, physical refreshment, intellectual development 
and social pleasure! This season’s conferences bid fair 
to be among the best that have been held, especially 
those of our young people. 

¥ ¥ 


The redemptive and preservative agencies in life are 
far wider than those usually summed up in what is 
called “evangelism”; but they should all be regarded as 
evangelical in the true sense, for however and wherever 
manifested, they are expressions through human agency 
of the divine spirit seeking to hold and win men to the 
right. 

* ¥ 


The great need of industry is a new spirit—the spirit 
of good will and fair play. The war spirit prevails on 
both sides in most of the pending labor controversies. 
Permanent peace can only come through mutual desire 
for a square deal. The real problem in the coal fields 
and among the railroads is not which side shall dictate 
terms, but the problem of getting both labor and em- 
ployers to serve the public fairly, and treat each other 
as friends should treat each other. Isn’t that the big 
idea which government mediators should be emphasiz- 
ing in these strike conferences? 

¥ ¥ 


The eyes of the world are upon Illinois, to see what 


she is going to do about the terrible and indefensible 


miners’ massacre. If she does nothing effective, it will 
be confession of a break-down of government which may 
well cause her citizens to tremble as they look toward 
the future. The United Mine Workers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stand in a similar position. 
However grievous may have been the wrongs which led 
to the bloodshed in Herrin, the massacre has made a 
bad matter a thousand times worse. No one’s rights 
can be secure unless we have law and order respected 


and maintained. 
¥ ¥ | 


In one of our smaller cities, recently, the Congrega- 
tional Church set out to raise about fifty thousand dol- 
lars for a parish house. It was subscribed quickly and 
with comparative ease. Yet, in this community, “drives” 
for other approved local purposes, in which appeal was 
made to the whole community for similar amounts, 
failed. The Church is by no means as played-out as 
some of its critics think. In most communities it is 
still functioning strongly, and it still has power to 
awaken interest and to command allegiance. 


4() 
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FRON OUR WESTERN = 


The indictment of Governor Small, of Il- 
linois for embezzlement of state funds while 
he was treasurer, was reported in The Con- 
gregationalist some months ago. The Gov- 
ernor did all that he could, to avoid arrest 
after he was indicted, and the bringing of the 
case to trial was delayed upon one pre- 
text or another until a few weeks ago. His 
attorneys claimed that he could not secure 
a fair trial in Sangamon county, where the 
indictment was voted, so it was held at 
Waukegan in Lake county. It lasted about 
six weeks. 

To a layman the evidence seemed quite 
conclusive: that Mr. Small as state treas- 
urer had loaned the state’s funds at 6 per 
cent. and had turned over only 2 per cent. 
The state’s attorneys were not able to show 
conclusively that he got the difference be 
tween 2 per cent. and 6 per cent., because 
of the fact that one bank book had been 
destroyed. The defense let the case go to 
the jury without putting a witness on the 
stand. It rested the whole case upon the 
bank book that had been lost or burned. As 
a result Mr. Small was acquitted. 

A tragic event which followed immed- 
iately the close of the trial tended to 
obscure the issues of the case. Mrs. Small, 
a gracious woman and very highly regarded 
by all who knew her, was more than loyal 
to her husband throughout the controversy 
and sat by him day by day in the court 
room. The castigation given her husband 
by the attorneys hurt her very much. Ata 
reception held at Kankakee, the home town 
of the Smalls, immediately after the trial, 
she collapsed and died within a few hours. 
The Hearst newspapers immediately made a 
great cry about martyrdom and charged that 
dirty politics had killed Mrs. Small. 

In this case, as in’all others, there was 
probably wrong on both sides. It is undoubt- 
edly true that political animosity put some 
venom into the prosecution. The fact re- 
mains that it was disclosed in the trial that 
approximately $1,500,000 was earned on 
state funds while the Governor was treas- 
urer, and that none of this money was 
turned into the state treasury. The state’s 
attorneys sought to prove that part of this 
money went to Mr. Small. They were not 
able to do it because a certain bank book 
had disappeared and the jury decided that 
the chain of evidence was not complete. 
Months after the Governor had given up the 
treasurer’s office and after he had been nom- 
inated for the governorship, he turned over 
to the state a large sum of money of which 
no mention had been made when he left 
the treasurer’s office. This fact, together 
with the failure of his attorneys to put the 
Governor or any other witness on the stand 
to explain what had become of $1,500,000, 
makes the common layman wonder if the 
verdict was according to the facts. 

* * 


The massacre of the non-union miners 
at Herrin, Ill., has again plunged the state 
into the depths of disgrace. For sheer 
brutality and blood-thirstiness, we have 
had nothing in this part of the country for 
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many a year that equalled the actions of the 
members of the Herrin mob. We are now 
promised, as usual, a grand jury investiga- 


_tion. The trouble at Herrin is that prac- 


tically all the county officials are members 
of the Miners’ Union and they have done 
nothing in the present situation and ap- 
parently intend to do nothing. It is reported 
that the leaders of the mob have rejoiced 
over what happened, and have openly bragged 
that no one would dare arrest them. It 
is exactly the same sort of situation on the 
side of labor that we have had again and 
again on the side of capital in Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, and other states, when every foot 
of land and ali. the officials of the law were 
under control of the mine operators. One 
situation is just as devilish as the other. 

It now develops that the state offered 
help to maintain order at Herrin just before 
the trouble began but the officials would 
not accept it. It is too much to hope that 
anything will come out of the grand jury 
investigation. We were promised that some- 
thing would be done about the race riots 
at Springfield a few years ago and noth- 
ing happened ; the same was true of the race 
riots at East St. Louis and those, two. years 
ago, in Chicago. It is a sad thing to have 
to record that we are still living on such 
a low plane that massacres like this one 
can occur and nothing fundamental be done 
to punish the guilty. 

* * 

There are some symptoms that the condi- 
tion in the Building Trades in the Chicago 
area is better than it was a few months ago. 
The fining and sending to prison of a large 
number of labor leaders for bribery and 
extortion has cleared the atmosphere some- 
what. It now looks as if the Landis awards 
would be largely accepted in the building 
trades. The troubles in those trades which 
the awards were supposed to cure were due 
equally to the criminal actions of both em- 
ployers and members of unions. Mr. Gom- 
pers has at last had the grace to advise 
labor union men here, to keep every contract. 
It took “Sam” a long time to come across. 
Maybe he will yet come to favor the 
Highteenth Amendment. Who knows? 

Chicago, July 3. 


ALONG DUR|STREAN OF FREENOM 


One of the unmistakable signs of the prog- 
ress of the colored people is their breaking 
away from their traditional churches and 
their search for better things along lines of 
intellectual and spiritual independence. This 
is unusually manifest today in sections of 
the country where the colored people live. 


COLORED CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS 

The National Convention of Congregational 
Workers among the Colored People will hold 
their bi-ennial session this year at Chicago, 
Aug. 23-27. This is an inspirational gather- 
ing that brings together workers of both 
races in Congregational schools and churches 
for the Negro. The gathering at Chicago 
promises to be the best in the series. Among 
the chief speakers will be Secretary Burton 
and Dr. Nash. Prof. N. B. Young, of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., is president. 
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There were in 1920 among colored Con- 
gregationalists about 170 churches, 160 min- 
isters, 166 Sunday schools, 10,000 pupils, 
$142,000 raised for expenses, $1,000,000 
worth of church property and 15,000 mem- 
bers. 

A UNIQUE UNION SERVICE 


On a recent Sunday evening there was a 
union service between the Central Congre- 
gational Church and the Nazarene Congre- 
gational Church. The theme of the meet- 
ing was, “Co-operation Between the Races in 
Brooklyn.” Dr. Cadman spoke on, “What 
the Colored People Could Do for the Colored 
People of Brooklyn,’ and the other pastor 
spoke on, “What the White People Could 
Do for the Colored People of Brooklyn.” 
Both choirs co-operated in the music of the 
evening, and the audience of 1,500 was 
pretty equally divided between the races. 
Not a single untoward event marred the 
harmony of the evening, and the service is 
to be repeated annually. The matter was 
widely reported by the press. Is this not 
a real step in church union? 


A LitTLe JOURNEY INTO THE SOUTH 


A recent journey into the heart of the 
South reveals progress along many lines. 
In the rural districts, where 85 per cent. of 
the colored people still live, the log cabin 
is giving way to a better built dwelling for 
the home; more machinery is being used in 
farming, and better methods; the school 
buildings are being improved and the terms 
lengthened; there are better facilities for 
transportation and better roads; the colored 
people are owning more farms, and they 
are better tended; they are wearing better 
clothes and becoming more contented, and 
yet some are still leaving for the North and 
West. In the cities I found great progress 
in business, particularly in Atlanta, where 
they are going forward by leaps and bounds 
both in business prosperity and home build- 
ing. Some of these business establishments 
are quite extensive and lucrative, and many 
of the homes are very attractive ‘and taste- 
ful. Leaders in this city are usually those 
trained in the many schools established by 
northern philanthropy, with which Atlanta 
is greatly blessed. 

A Bir or New ENGLAND IN THE OLD SOUTH 
~ That is the way I characterize Hampton 
Institute. Within the walls the grass seems 
to grow greener, the flowers to smell sweeter 
and the sun to shine brighter than on the 
outside. It is a little bit of New England 
let down into the heart of the old South. 
In a measure such may be said of all these 
schools in the South. They are the beauty 
spots of a beautiful section. No one can 
return to Hampton without being impressed 
anew with the great work such schools as 
Hampton is doing. It is an inspiration to 
stand before the graduating class of eighty 
boys and girls who are going out to make 
things better by their very presence. One 
of these had so much grit that he got his 
diploma though he lost his eyesight in the 
process. Under Dr. Gregg the work of 
Armstrong and Frissell is steadily going 
forward, and the course of study is to be 
lengthened the coming year to take in aca- 
demic work. It required no change of 
charter to do this, as provision for this had 
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een made in the original charter—thanks 
o the foresight of General Armstrong. 


A GREAT AND Goop FRIEND 


Such have the colored people lost in the 
ecent death of Dr. W. N. Best, of Brooklyn, 
. Christian nobleman, standing over six feet 
all, and every inch a man. He came from 
he bottom through the university of hard- 
cnocks, and by his inventive genius reached 
he top, having more than three-score pat- 
nts to his credit. His experience taught 
1im great sympathy for the colored people, 
und he was most generous in his gifts to 
heir good causes. 


Let It Pass! 


The parade through the rain by the col- 
ored people in New York City, recently, in 
protest against lynching, was ocular demon- 
stration of their earnestness to have the 
Dyer bill pass, and thus put a national 
check on lynching in this land. Whether 
in the present or an amended form, let it 
pass! Write your Congressmen. H. H. P. 

Brooklyn, June 27. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Sources of Joy 

Go to, all ye who say that this world is 
a desert of woe; for, behold, I declare unto 
you that the Red Card came down from the 
house of the daughter of Keturah on the 
very day when the Organ and the Monkey 
came to town. And this was not the first 
Red Card, but the one that the Board of 
Health put up afterward; for the Measles 
of the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah 
descended to her little brother. And on the 
days when he was Well Broken Out, he 
considered himself a Person of Distinction. 

Now, as we sat at Dinner, I spake unto 
Keturah, saying, The Merchants of our Vil- 
lage are giving a Little Street Fair and 
Carnival tonight, and they have done some 
Decorating, and I think I will show my 
Appreciation of their Hnterprise, and walk 
down there after a while. 

And Keturah said, I would not trust thee 
there alone. I also haye determined to 
walk down there. : 

And I said, That is all to the good. We 
will go together. 

And she said, The Grandchildren are 
counting upon it, and their parents have 
promised to take them. 

And at the corner, we met them, and we 
went with them. 

And there were festooned Japanese Lan- 
terns, with Electrick Bulbs in them, but 
otherwise they were the same as when I 
was a boy and we used Candles; and there 
were Flags and Streamers and Lights. And 
the Avenue was closed to Traffick, and two 
Policemen stood keeping out the Automo- 
biles, so we forsook the Sidewalk, and 
walked in the Street, or any old place we 
chose. : 

And on the corner was a man of Mace- 
donia, Popping Pop Corn over a Gasoline 
Torch, and we stopped and patronized him. 
And then we met a man who sold Horns, 
and we patronized him. And then we met 
a man who sold Red Balloons, and we 
patronized him. 
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And the only trouble is that no little boy 
or girl hath hands enough to bankrupt a 
grandfather; for when thou hast a Red 
Balloon and an Horn and a Feather Tickler 
and.a Bag of Pop Corn, the eye may not 
be satisfied with seeing, but the hands are 
fully occupied with holding. 

And after that there were the Clowns, 
and the Outdoor Moving Pictures, and the 
stunts of the Firemen, and the Organ and 
the Monkey. And that is the most funny 
of all. 

And Keturah said, I could verily testify 
that this is the same old Italian I heard 
when JI was .a girl, and the very same 
Monkey. 

And I answered and said, Jf that be true, 
I will be willing to assert that there have 
been no repairs to the Organ. 

And when the children grew weary and 
sleepy, then did we go home, and not till 
then. And it pleased me to discover anew 
that the joys of one generation differ not 
greatly from those of another. And I said 
unto Keturah: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Places arranged for childish merriment; 
And now I take a little hand and go Into the 
very doors where then I went. A bag of 
Pop Corn underneath the bough, A feather 
tickler and an horn to blow, A monkey and 
a slap-stick and a clown. Oh, life is full of 
joys both then and now. 


High Heart and the Steep Hill 


By Winfred C. Rhoades 

Most of us will never have “Who’s Who” 
clamoring for a brief outline of our ilus- 
trious career. Our names appear only on 
the pages of the great Book of the Aver- 
age—a volume which is not printed except 
in heaven. But though we may not be able 
to do for the world the things of which we 
dreamed; though no great book may bear 
our name upon its title-page; though no 
scourge that lays waste the world may be 
banished by our science; though the mis- 
eries that we would like to relieve with our 
money go unrelieved because we have no 
money; though it may be our fate to lie 
still when human needs go by, while our 
hearts are wrung with pain at our inability 
to spring to the rescue; though our dreams 
and longings and plans may be thwarted 
by the adverse happenings of our lives; 
there is one thing we can do for humankind 
—we can take life with courage, with trust 
and with hope unconquerable. 

The valiant lives of the rank and file 
make one of the world’s priceless posses- 
sions. Yonder man in well-worn clothes, 
carrying day by day a heavy and disap- 
pointed heart to a wearisome task, is un- 
noticed in the crowd; but learn to know him 
understandingly, get some perception of 
the victories his spirit is winning, and you 
hear in his voice somewhat of the music 
of the stars, and see in his countenance the 
tints of the glowing dawn. 

There is in humanity an unquenchable 
yearning towards the stars, and to be going 
in the direction of the heavens intrigues the 
imagination and invigorates the muscles. 
But the lesson life teaches is that every 
long hill has its downs as well as its ups. 
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Therein is much of the pain of our days. 
The hill which challenges the spirit because 
of the lure it holds out at the top makes 
that top more distant and more wearisome 
because of the oft-repeated downward 
pitches that characterize its progress. 
Those find it so who come up into our 
pocket in the mountains. The hiker has 
a long pull of it; horses breathe hard and 
make frequent stops for rest; even the 
motor engines labor and grow heated, and 
the cars groan. At last we reach the height 
for which we have struggled, and behold! 
the next step hurls us into an abyss. So 
much of our climbing has to be done twice 
over! And when finally, after all the ups 
and downs, we attain the crest of the long 


hill, even that is not the end of our climb- 
ing; there is another down, and in the 
long stretch after that the elevation keeps 


slowly rising, ere we come to the end of the 
road and find ourselves where the mountain 
trails fling a challenge to dare a still harder 
climb. Success in living is climbing into a 
mountainous country. A man essays to rise 
up out of the cribbed and cabined confines 
of ill-health, or to find his way out of the 
miasma of failure and disappointment, or 
to mount to where he will be free of the 
clutch of his besetting sin, and just when he 
is feeling exultant because of the progress 
he has made he finds his feet plunging into 
a dismal pit. Then what heaviness of 
spirit! But facing him is another challenge 
to climb, with each step forward marking 
a bit of progress towards the beckoning 
goal. High Heart takes the challenge, how- 
ever stiff the path, and however frequent 
the falls. ‘ 


It Will Pay You to Read 


VANGUARD, REAR-GUARD AND Mup-GuArRpD, by 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN (Century, July). 
A witty and lively expression of the author’s 
conviction about certain shortcomings in mod- 
ern life, particularly as related to the younger 
generation. What is most needed for the pres- 
ent day is a mud-guard! “This acceptance of 
foolish fashions, this adoption of old vices as 
modern advances, this ‘protest? which has no 
more direction than the bounce of a ball, the 
infantile delight of an ill-trained child in 
doing what he has been told not to—all these 
promise nothing for our future.” 

THe Genoa TOURNAMENT, by Dr. H. J. 
Ditton, An AMERICAN AT GENOA, by J. D. 
WHELPLEY, WiLL CHAOS RETURN? by J. E. 
BARKER (Fortnightly Review, June). Three 
articles which look at the HWuropean situation 
from three points of view. The article by Dr. 
Dillon is brilliant, keen, readable, but hardly fair 
to France. He believes that ‘‘the reparations, if 
enforced, would pulverize the German people 
economically.” Mr. Whelpley differs with Dr. 
Dillon in his estimate of the acts of Lloyd 
George, who, he says, “has won the unqualified 
admiration of every American who was in 
touch with the proceedings.” J. Ellis Barker 
says, and seems to prove it, that “Germany is 
actually and potentially far wealthier than 
France.” Her tax rate is far lower than that 
of Wngland, France, or the United States. Al- 
together he makes an excellent case for France 
and her contentions. He says she “went to 
Genoa with the intention of arriving at a finan- 
cial settlement with Germany.’ The Rapallo 
treaty made that impossible. Mr. Barker thinks 
the position is one of extreme danger. His 
sympathy is absolutely with France. 
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The Writer of “Happy Yesterdays” 


Dr. Thwing and What He has Achieved 
By Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, D.D. 


For the last two years of his life, Dr. 
Dwight Mallory Pratt made his home in 
Cleveland. He thus naturally came to meet 
frequently and to deepen an acquaintance 
begun in earlier days with Cleveland's dis- 
tinguished citizen, who, on November, 1921, 
completed thirty-one years of service as 
President of Western Reserve University. 
Dr. Pratt shared to the full the admiration 
and esteem which all those who have known 
him feel for Dr. Thwing. It was thus a 
truly inevitable prompting which led him to 
seek and secure the privilege of telling, 
through “The Congregationalist,” something 
about the fine service of this leader in Chris- 
tian college education. The first paragraphs 
of the article he had already prepared. They 
stand in what follows, just as he wrote them. 
I have not attempted, however, to follow 
strictly the scheme of development he had 
blocked out, as his notes were too fragmen- 
tary to render me confident of just what he 
wished to include. But it has been a privi- 
lege both to be permitted to complete his 
plan and to make some expression of my own 
feeling regarding one who has done many 
things in a notable way, and who to the 
minister of the church he constantly attends 
is the best parishioner a pastor ever had. 

EQ: B. 


HEN the series of articles, “Happy 

Yesterdays,” was announced, the read- 
ers of The Congregationalist anticipated the 
story of the author’s own notable work as 
the builder of a great university. After 
reading his classic characterizations of his 
eminent instructors in school, college and 
seminary, I said to him: “I wish you would 
write an article about Charles F. Thwing, 
LL.D.” He answered: “I do not know him; 
I have heard of him, but do not know him 
well enough to write about him.’ ‘This 
humorous, serious reply lets us into one of 
the chief secrets of Dr. Thwing’s life. He 
has been too preoccupied in promoting the 
good of others to take thought regarding his 
own promotion. For this very reason big 
jobs have always been committed to his 
care. 

PARENTAGE AND HARLY LIFE 

: His parents were of Puritan stock, and lie 
at rest in King’s Burying Ground, Boston. 
His father’s ancestors lived in Boston. His 
mother, a Hopkins, was of Mayflower de- 
scent. The family moved from Plymouth to 
Cape Cod. One hundred years ago the great 
grandparents on both sides of the family 
moved to Maine; those on the mother’s side, 
in order that their eleven sons might not 
become sailors. The Thwing and the Hop- 
kins homesteads at Farmington and Wool- 
wick, Me., are still occupied by representa- 
tives of their respective families. 

President Thwing was one of five children, 
four of whom are still living. His home life 
was devoutly religious. For sixty years his 
father was deacon of the Church of New 
Sharon and Farmington. “I never heard 
such prayers as his,” says the son, speaking 


of those offered at the daily family devo- 
tions. “His religion was a liberal education 
to him.” 

In the more formal part of his education 
he was equally fortunate. Phillips, Andover, 
Harvard, and Andover Seminary gave him 
his scholastic training. Of some of his 
teachers at Phillips, Andover and in the Semi- 
nary, he has given iluminating insights 
through the articles already published, and 
their influence on his life is revealed in these 
clear and winsome tributes. He has also 
written of that brilliant free lance of the 
educational world, Henry Adams, who held 
the chair of history during his student days 
at Harvard, and whose friendship he was 
granted to an unusual degree. 


His MINISTRY 


In 1879 he was ordained to the Congrega- 
tional ministry, and for the next eleven years 
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he served with enthusiasm and devotion in 
two pastorates: the North Ave. Church, of 
Cambridge, and the Plymouth Church, of 
Minneapolis. The task of Christian education 
appealed to him with great power, and in 
performing it, he has gained an interna- 
tional reputation ; but the work of the Chris- 
tian minister has continued to have for him 
an outstanding fascination. His friends 
have often heard him speak of the deep sat- 
isfactions he knew in the pastoral relation- 
ship, and he has exalted the work of preach- 
ing so that to catch his viewpoint has been 
to be permanently inspired with a vision of 
its possibilities. In one of the most dis- 
cerning, to the present writer the best of 
all the books written about the ministry— 
he embodied a few years ago an expression 
of his strong love for it and keen apprehen- 
sion of its requirements. But from student 
days the life of the colleges had been studied 
with sympathetic insight. 
won him a reputation remarkable for so 
young a man. Several colleges had ap- 
proached him, seeking to draw him into the 
field of education, and much as he loved the 


His books had. 


pastorate, he grew to feel that the lure of 
this allied but different task of the Christian 
educator was not to be resisted indefinitely. 


To WESTERN RESERVE 


It was in 1890 that Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (recently moved from its original 
home in Hudson to Cleveland) called the 
young pastor from Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis, to become its president and to estab- 
lish its foundations in the rapidly growing 
city. He accepted with the desire, which 
was happily fulfilled, that it should occupy 
all his years of active service. When he took 
up the task, Adelbert College, the academic 
department for men, had three buildings: 
the Women’s College, only just opened, was 
housed in one old residence; the School of 
Medicine had one building; the law school, 
the dental school, the School of Pharmacy, 
the library school and the School of Applied 
Sciences had not been organized. Today, 
each of these departments, established dur- 
ing President Thwing’s administration, has 
adequate building and equipment. The School 
of Medicine is on the threshold of an en- 
largement, upon which $2,500,000 will be 
spent immediately. The Women’s College 
uses ten buildings and Adelbert, ten, some 
of these of striking charm and fitness for the 
purpose they fulfil; and one, the Gothic 
Chapel of Adelbert, is an outstanding glory 
in America’s architectural treasures. A 
faculty of 37 has grown to one of 415, and 
a student body of 246 to 5,370. 

These figures tell the story of a remark- 
able growth so clearly that further emphasis 
is rendered unnecessary. In regard to the 
president’s part in the development of these 
epochal years for the University, the truth 
was well stated by the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, in an address made by 
him at a gathering in honor of President 
Thwing at the time his retirement took effect 
last November: 


The growth and the changes have taken 
place so qtietly and gradually that we are 
apt not to realize their extent or significance 
until confronted with some such comparative 
date. While various causes have conspired 
to produce such results, it goes without say- 
ing that they never could have operated 
effectively without some guiding and inspir- 
ing leadership. There must have been some 
one with definite plans and clearness of 
vision; some one with an eye to discern new 
educational needs arising out of the exigen- 
cies of the times and a changing environ- 
ment, and the duty, as well as the possibil- 
ity, of meeting them; some one with faith 
and patience, and courage and indomitable 
perseverance. It is with that kind of leader- 
ship that Western Reserve has been blessed 
during the past thirty-one years, and to 
which the notable results of which we are 
so justly proud, are in large measure due. 


AMONG DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS 


There have been a few, not many, really 
great college administrations tested by both 
length of service and aceomplishment in 
America. Among these, that of President 
Thwing easily holds place. It is, of course, 
of its own special character. President Hliot, 
of Harvard, will be remembered for his bril- 
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liant and forceful development of new prin- 
ciples in shaping a college curriculum. Presi- 
dent Hitchcock, of an earlier day, at Am- 
herst, is gratefully recalled for his heroic 
action and personal sacrifice in saving a 
college almost overcome by financial diffi- 
culties and guiding it into an assured future. 
At Dartmouth, the unique influence of the 
personality of President Tucker explains an 
enthusiasm that has lifted the college into 
national prominence. 

President Thwing has been distinguished 
for his ability to co-operate with, and to 
direct wisely, happily, successfully, the 
forees which were sweeping forward a coun- 
try college of small ‘endowment and limited 
service into a city university of increasingly 
ample resources and great responsibilities. 
That for thirty-one years he has not only 
preserved harmony among the fast-changing 
agencies, but has been the acknowledged 
leader at every ‘‘time,’” speaks eloquently for 
the fine combination of qualities that he has 
possessed: the urbane courtesy of a gentle- 
man of the world; the same insight of a 
thoughtful educational leader, and the high 
idealism of a man of religious faith. 


OPTIMISM AND HNTHUSIASM 
President Thwing is a confirmed optimist. 
He believes—not only in the “divine far- 
off event’—many do that—he feels equally 
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sure of the will and ability of each succeed- 
ing generation to shape and further progress 
towards it; therein he has fewer companions. 
He is conscious, for example, of the great 
changes which have taken place in college 
life in relation to religious forms; but he 
does not believe that because there are fewer 
prayer. meetings there is less endeavor to 
know and do the will of God in every-day 
relationships. The student body of Western 
Reserve, drawn largely from the polyglot 
population of a great industrial center, would 
not be expected to provide in any unusual 
way the assurance of the abiding power of 
religious faith. That Dr. Thwing, neverthe- 
less, has calmly preserved his optimism upon 
this matter is evidence of the depth of that 
optimism and suggestive of its presence in 
relation to every outlook upon life. 

There is one other quality which his as- 
sociates and friends have constantly felt. By 
birth and training, the president of Reserve 
in these past three decades would appear to 
be a product of the undiluted spirit of the 
East; but as a matter of fact he is rather 
the representative of that spirit when it has 
left the East and become enlarged with wide 
enthusiasms. The mental attitude of the 
Middle West city where his great work has 
been done differs essentially from that illus- 
trated in the familiar remark: “You can 
always tell a Bostonian, but you never can 
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tell him much.” It is also unlike that of 
New York, which sedulously avoids an ex- 
pression of. interest in the opinion of any one 
beyond the limits of Manhattan. With a 
great enthusiasm for its own future, the 
city carries the will for co-operation into 
every individual and social relationship. ' 

Because he has been so distinctly and cor- 
dially a friend of people and causes, speak- 
ing generous words whose sincerity has been 
affirmed by his acts, going often with a fine 
and thoughtful courtesy far out of his way 
to make evident his friendliness and his will 
to help, Dr. Thwing has been able to work 
in a rare completeness of harmony with the 
influences of his city, and has been one of 
its real sources of power. 

Fortunately, these words concern one, who, 
while he tells us of “Happy Yesterdays,” is 
going forward to help in the dawning of yet 
better tomorrows. Although he has written 
much, some thirty-one yolumes being the 
product of these busy years, the larger 
leisure now his, will make possible further 
contributions to our thought and literature. 
Great causes like the peace movement are 
receiving his effective help. Perhaps, above 
all, from his long experience, deep sympathy 
and broad knowledge he may point the way 
to an even more fruitful co-operation than 
that of yesterday between the Church and 
the College. 


The Fun of a Minister’s Old Age 


A cheery talk by one of our veterans of the Congregational pulpit, which will both encourage the young min- 
ister looking ahead, and quicken the hearts of those who have graduated into the “ Pastor Emeritus ” class 


DO not mean all old ministers; the old 
I age of some is tragic and calls loudly 
for sympathy and help. I mean my own 
old age up to date, and the old age of some 
whom I know, and what might be the old 
age of others. And, of course, I use the 
word ‘fun’ in a somewhat unusual sense, 
as I have used it when talking to high school 
students about the fun of hard work. 


WHEN Is A MINISTER OLD? 


When is a minister old? No exact answer 
fits all cases, but let us say that he is 
surely old when he reaches three-score and 
ten. Blessed are those who can preach ac- 
ceptably up to that age, and even beyond 
it! And blessed is the church that is will- 
ing to listen to a gray-haired, or even a 
white-haired man! 

Let us suppose a case to which many real 
cases would approximate. The man has 
preached about fifty years and is now about 
seventy. He knows that he lacks initiative, 
and he feels a lack of energy. His own good 
judgment, and the reluctantly expressed 
judgment of his friends and his church, in- 
dicate that his active useful service is about 

at an end. He cheerfully accepts the indi- 
cations of Providence and takes the initia- 
tive in bringing his active pastorate to a 
close. Perhaps he is appointed pastor emeri- 
tus, which means a little honor, with little 
or no income. 

Perhaps his aged wife is spared to him. 
He may have a home, and a modest sum 
laid by for the rainy day of old age. Per- 
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haps his church gives him a generous sum 
on retiring. Perhaps he, or his wife, falls 
heir to a modest sum. Perhaps he has a 
good insurance that falls due about that 
time. He may have well-to-do-children who 
care for him. 


THE RETIRED MINISTER 


Happy is he, if submissively and in good 
spirit he can take his place in the pew and 
try to be such a layman as all ministers like 
to have in the pews. He can see now how 
the other fellows do it—the younger men 
in the pulpit. He may notice mistakes and 
errors, but he will not talk about them in 
the parish. If the preaching does not quite 
suit him, he will say, as Thomas K. Beecher 
said to his successor: “I have had my fling 
with this people, now you go ahead and 
have yours.” 

He may feel occasionally that he must 
help steady the ark, but he should be chary 
of such efforts. Yet in our denomination, 
and in some others, he is still a member 
of the church, and has his rights as a lay- 
man, which he need not surrender, nor in- 
sist upon too strongly. If he has been an 
acceptable pastor, his occasional service will 
still be acceptable at the communion table, 
in the prayer meeting and in the pulpit. 


How SuHatt He Pass His TIME? 


But how shall he pass his time? Of 
course, much of it will be passed as before. 
He will read his Bible for his own spiritual 


good and enjoyment—not very critically or 
homiletically. He will linger longer than 
before over the daily paper, and chat more 
at length with his neighbors. If in the 
country, he may join the “store club,” or, 
if in the city, he may join some respectable 
club there. He will not give the impression, 
as, perhaps, he used to do, that he is “aw- 
fully busy.” 

But still, there will be hours formerly 
given to pastoral calls and preparing ser- 
mons—hours that will drag heavily. How 
shall he so use them that they will pass’ 
pleasantly and with an enjoyment that ap- 
proaches fun? What can take the place of 
preparing sermons and addresses, making 
ealls and attending committee meetings? 
He can do some of these things if he wishes, 
but it is not necessary, and perhaps not 
best, for the new pastor should have a free 
field. I divide my answer into two parts: 
inside and outside occupations; inside and 
outside fun. 


A CHANCE TO READ AND RE-READ 


1. Inside. And, first, there are his books. 
He can pass many pleasant hours in ex- 
ploring his library, making discoveries as 
to what it contains and re-reading books 
that he once enjoyed. He can buy or bor- 
row books he has long wished to read. He 
ean form, or renew, pleasant acquaintances 
with the great men of his time by reading 
their biographies, as they appear, enjoying 
them all the more because he is so familiar 
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with their historical background. If hard 
pressed, he can write a book himself, get- 


ting material for it out of his diaries, his _ 


sermons, his memory, or even evolving it 
out of his own inner consciousness. It may 
never be printed, but he can leave it to his 
posterity, who may greatly prize it in a 
hundred years. Or he can leave it to the 
manuscript department of his town or col- 
lege library. If he is an old soldier, he 
should write out his war memories. Pos- 
sibly some rich or famous descendant will 
get them printed long after he is gone. The 
life of any aged minister, if well written, 
would be interesting and readable. 

Or, he can get much enjoyment in making 
and reading scrap-books containing his own 
writings, sermons, press notices, etc. One 
summer after I stopped preaching, I thought 
I would devote a day or two to pasting a 
lot of loose clippings into my three or four 
scrap-books. It took me nearly all summer, 
and left me with about thirty indexed scrap- 
books of various kinds and topics. Much 
fun now awaits me when I turn their leaves. 
Some of them contain my own writings, and 
I greatly enjoy renewing my acquaintance 
with myself of long ago through those brain 
children of mine. Sometimes they may go 
into the waste-basket, but not while I live! 


IN-DOOR RECREATIONS 


Pictures. In a long lifetime I have ac- 
cumulated many pictures of myself when 
young and middle-aged; of my family, 
friends, classmates, professors, church mem- 
bers, etc. What memories they recall, and 
how young they all look now! From papers, 
magazines, railroad advertising and other 
sources I have gathered many pictures of 
striking scenery, famous buildings, birds, 
animals and beautiful human faces. They 
fill some of my scrap-books. If not able to 
revisit Yosemite, or the Grand Canon, or 
Yellowstone, I can turn to the big bundle 
of illustrated folders and pamphlets, de- 
voted to each one of them, and while away 
many a happy hour. Then there are the 
countless pictures on or in my brain, which 
I can call up at will and enjoy in the dark- 
est night. 

Crystals and gemstones. There are my 
opals, topazes, agates, tourmalins, spars and 
precious metals, my brilliantly colored shells, 
my Indian and cliff-dwelling relics. They 
are good for oft-repeated, happy hours. Hach 
one has a history. What vacation trips 
they recall, what scenery, what friends, what 
associations! They are like the shell that 
is always singing of the sea. It is fun to 
stop and listen to their stories. 

Old letters. 

“Old letters, old letters, I love them well, 

Better, far better, than tongue can tell.” 


I have ‘destroyed vast numbers, but be- 
tween the leaves of an old geography I 
have saved a goodly number of choice ones, 
from wife, children in college, distinguished 
men, etc. I wonder if anybody is preserv- 
ing old letters from me. The thought of 
it makes me more careful in writing letters, 
for some that I have preserved are fear- 
fully spelled and punctuated. 

Reminiscences. Old ministers, when they 
get together, are like old soldiers. With 
what zest and fun and laughter they recall 
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the past! Five of us—four ministers and 
a lawyer—who graduated fifty-five years 
ago, recently lunched together in Cleveland. 
Our combined ages were 396 years. What 
fun we had for three hours as we talked 
of the Oberlin professors and students of 
Civil War times! Old ministers can often 
have that kind of pleasure. A certain stu- 
dent, in his prayer, meant to say: “Forgive 
us our past remissnesses,’ but instead he 
said: “Forgive us our past reminiscences,” 
The Lord will not lay it up against any of 
his retired servants if they greatly enjoy 
talking about their years of active service. 
Let not the younger men feel bored with 
such talk; they will be old men themselves 
sometime. 
So much for in-doors fun. 


Out-poor Fun 


2. Outside. If the aged minister has 
fairly good legs to get somewhere, and fairly 
good eyes and ears, there is lots of fun to 
be had out in the open air, under the great 
dome of heaven. In my long life I have 
often needed recreation, but I have never 
even once sought it in the theater, the 
opera, the circus, the card-table, the dance, 
or even the ball game. I do not condemn 
all these, or put them all in the same cate- 
gory, but I do not care for them. My Puri- 
tan training has kept me from some of them, 
but aside from that, they do not interest me. 
But give me a pocket microscope, a good 
field glass, a light pick that I can use as 
a cane, a small pocket bird-book and flower- 
book and a congenial companion—though 
that is not necessary—and turn me loose in 
the mountains, the hills, the woods, or even 
in the meadows and pastures, and I can have 
lots of fun, a royal good time, or, as John 
Muir would say, “a divinely glorious time.” 
My ears take in the rustling of the leaves, 
the soughing of the pines, the innumerable 
simultaneous solos and duets and choruses 
of birds, insects and other living things; 
while my eyes, with or without the help of 
glasses, look down, out, around and up and 
see the countless contrivances, the many 
forms of soil, water and rock and the 
myriad forms of vegetable and animal life. 
From January to January each month has 
its new developments, new motion pictures 
and its ‘“‘special sales” days. There is no 
end to the interest and fun of it all. 

One can take time in old age, when free 
from parish cares, sermon composing and 
countless engagements, more fully to pursue 
the studies in which he has a special in- 
terest, whether they be of birds, flowers, 
trees, crystals, rocks, fossils, mountains, 
zoology, astronomy, history, philosophy or 
anything else. And the more of these 
special interests one has, though amateurish 
all of them, the more fun will he get out 
of a short walk or a long journey. 


FuN IN THE GARDEN 


Finally, nearer home, and good for a whole 
season of physical, spiritual and financial 
fun, is one’s garden. Pvery aged minister 
ought to have one if he has fairly good 
arms, legs and back. There is lots of poten- 
tial and actual fun in having—say about 
one-eighth of an acre, which is the size of 
mine. The spading or plowing of it; “the 
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fitting’; the sowing and planting; the daily 
watching for the first shoots and sprouts; 
the hoeing and cultivating; the battle against 
weeds and insects; the daily visits and fre- 
quent surveys from the back porch; the 
showing of it to friends and neighbors; the 
first fruits; the last fruits and all the fruit- 
age between; the financial savings to one’s 
pocketbook; and the generous gifts to neigh- 
bors who have no garden, thus gaining 
credit for giving away what one does not 
need or cannot use himself! 

Ob, there is lots of fun in it. It pays over 
and over again, even aside from the luscious 
dishes it brings to one’s own table—crisp 
lettuce, waxy beans, golden corn, sugared 
beets, mealy potatoes, “delicious squash,” 
cool cucumbers, big, smooth tomatoes, lus- 
cious berries and, perhaps, mouth-watering 
melons. At seventy-seven I am getting some- 
what stiff and lame, but I still work my 
garden, and I hope to do so until the year 
of my departure. 

And again, finally, if all these things fail 
to amuse and interest the aged minister, let 
him read the dictionary and play with his 
grandchildren. There is fun in those things 
also. 

Twinsburg, O. 


A Missionary Home Crisis 

Early in the morning of June 2, the Henry 
D. Porter Memorial Cottage of the Claremont 
Missionary Home, at Claremont, Cal., was 
totally destroyed by fire 

The Claremont Missionary Home is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of Califor- 
nia to provide furnished homes for missionary 
families when in America on furlough, and 
such other service as may properly come within 
the scope of a Missionary Home. It has had 
three of these cottages in use for several years, 
but has never been able to meet the demands 
for them. This loss will seriously cripple its 
work, as this cottage, an eight-room building, 
was already promised for next year to a family 
coming from Japan, seeking Southern Califor- 
nia for health reasons. These homes have been 
provided for missionaries at less than half the 
rent ordinarily charged for such houses in the 
town. This cottage was insured, but with the 
present high cost of building, the insurance is 
totally insufficient to replace it. 

Claremont is located 50 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, at an elevation of 1,250 feet, 
near the foothills of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, with an unrivaled climate, and has es- 
pecial advantages in health conditions, together 
with exceptional privileges in the rare oppor- 
tunities afforded by Pomona College, the finest 
of high and grade schools, its one church, and 
the choicest of social life. The development 
of the Missionary Home was seriously delayed 
by war conditions that affected the whole coun- 
try, but its work these years past has proved 
the wisdom of its plans and location. It owns 
nearly two blocks of land, five blocks north 
of the Pomona College campus, and in this 
emergency needs the immediate and enthusi- 
astiec co-operation of the friends of missions 
and missionaries, and stands ready to respond 
to their gifts in its work and development. 

W. C. Menrrirr, 
Secretary and Mamager. 
Claremont Missionary Home. 


The Pastor Says: The quantity, I will, plus 
the quantity, God wills, equals the quantity, 
T shall. 
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Ministering to the Men of the Sea 
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The Work of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


HAT’S in a name? The first impression 

might be that the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society was an institution ministering 
to Boston seamen, but the fact is exactly the 
opposite. The moment the sailor from this 
region lands in Boston he makes a bee-line 
for his family and friends. It is the non- 
Bostonian, friendless and forlorn, who seeks 
the haven of rest sustained by this Society. 
The resident of Portland, or Hartford or Cleve- 
land, who sends his contribution to this work, 
is very likely to be aiding a fellow citizen, for 
practically every state in the* Union is repre- 
sented on its register of visiting seamen. 

Herein lies the significance of this work. 
The sailor is the loneliest worker in the world. 
This may not apply to the men who have per- 
manent positions on the regular lines, but it 
does to the great majority. The modern mari- 
ner does not often utter at sea the pathetic 
ery of Coleridge’s ancient mariner: 

“Alone, on a wide, wide sea! 

So lonely ’twas that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be,’ 
but very often is this his feeling as he lands 
in a strange port. If everything is favorable— 
money in his pocket, sure of another voyage, 
health good, heart right—it is just simple 
loneliness ; but what if things have gone wrong? 
The landsman out of work has a relative who 
might take him in; a neighbor to try to get 
him a job; a friend to lend him a few dol- 
lars; but a seaman, out of a position, in a 
strange city (and there have been thousands 
of such in our seaports the past year) must 
face the situation alone. “I looked on my 
right hand, and beheld; but there was no man 
that would know me. Refuge failed me. No 
man cared for my soul.” 

Hyvidently to minister to the men of the 
sea adequately, the work must be many-sided ; 
and that the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
is such was made very manifest at the recent 
annual meeting for the detailed reports from 
the staff workers, held at the “Sailor’s Rest 
and Chapel,’ on Hanover St., Boston, Presi- 
dent Samuel Usher presiding. As one aspect 
after another of the work was presented there 
came to my mind again and again the phrase: 


THE ROOM WITH THE FouR CORNERS 


It is the main roem at the “Sailor’s Rest” 
where the seamen congregate to while away 
their waiting hours, with abundance of read- 
ing matter, pool tables and a chance for “spin- 
ning yarns.” Here are held the Sunday after- 
noon Bible Class (attendance last year being 
5,910) ; the six o’clock stereopticon lecture, with 
a larger attendance; the evening Gospel serv- 
ice, with a record of 9,994; and the Tuesday 
evening popular entertainment, with an even 
greater total,, all under the direction of Chap- 
lain Shelley and the ‘music missionary,” Mrs. 
Wood. Here, also, are spread the tables for 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, that 
help men on the days when they feel most 
keenly their loneliness. But the Four Cor- 
ners! One corner of this large room is built 
in with shower baths. A man of the sea in 
need of water? Surely! Often on his voyage 
might he say: “ ‘Water, Water, everywhere,’ 
but not a bit for bathing!’’ Few are the tasks 
he has, from stoking the fires to climbing in 
the rigging, that do not make shower baths a 
real treat. 

Now swing to the next corner of this room, 


By Rev. E. H. Byington 


where, in the alcove, is the canteen, in con- 
nection with which has been run this winter 
a lunch room, where simple but substantial 
meals have been served at cost. ‘Crisp, warm 
doughnuts and hot coffee (for ten cents) forti- 
fied many men on cold winter mornings, and 
started them hunting jobs in an optimistic 
frame of mind,’ is a report from this corner, 
which has been under the charge of the ‘‘ship’s 
visitor,’ Mr. Duran. Nearly eight thousand 
meals were thus served at cost. But what of 
the sailor, far from home and friends, who 
could not get a job because so much shipping 
was “tied up” this winter, who had pawned 
his last possession, spent his last dime and 
was weak with hunger? Hundreds of such 
men of the sea were served here with a meal 


STEEPLE OF THE SAILOR’S REST, BOSTON 
The building was originally the “Cockerel 
Church,’ named for its copper weather- 
vane, but was called by its sailor friends 

the “Ohurch of the Holy Rooster.” 


last winter ‘without money and without price,” 
and also without being called upon to lose 
their self-respect. 


THE CORNER THAT IS DIFFERENT 


If the sailor without money needs a friend, 
so does the sailor with money. He is not al- 
ways paid weekly or monthly, and sometimes 
at the end of a long voyage he finds himself 
in the possession of a large sum of money. 
How strong the temptation, after his long con- 
finement, to have his “fling” and “blow out’ 
a lot of it! Around him are more ‘sharks’ 
than he ever saw at sea ready to get it away 
from him. If he is steady, what shall he do 
with it that he may not be robbed or lose his 
treasure? In this corner is “the bank,’’ where 
he may deposit any amount and leave it any 
length of time. One man allowed $5,000 to 
accumulate, and then bought a place for his 
family; others deposit and draw as they need 
it. At times the bank has had as much as 


$25,000 on deposit at one time. The banker? 
Well, the banker, Mrs. Roulston, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only banker in Boston 
whom the depositors address as ‘mother’; and 
such she is, for she not only receives and 
pays out the money, but also gives them 
motherly advice about the way to spend their 
money. 


THE BANK WITHOUT AN IRON CAGE 


Most banks are built so that you cannot 
get at the paying teller, protected by his iron 
grating; but not so is it here, for the “mother 
banker’”’ is always accessible. Two ladies 
called to inquire about the work, but found 
it difficult, for Mrs. Roulston ig also the mis- 
sionary, and the conversation was repeatedly 
interrupted by calls for her services. And 
these were the interruptions: (1) Banked 
some money for an intoxicated man; (2) made 
out a post-office money order for an aged 
mother in a foreign land; (8) signed up a 
young sailor as a member of the temperance 
alliance; (4) bound up a cut hand; (5) gave 
a first-aid outfit to a sailor lad; (6) delivered 
a death message telegram and tried to comfort 
the poor sailor who received it; (7) sewed two 
buttons on a shabby coat; (8) gave a fisher- 
man with a sore wrist—bandages, vaseline and 
long wristers; (9) scolded a sailor lad who 
got drunk. By this time the two visitors 
concluded that they could wait no longer, and, 
anyway, they did not need to be told. what the 
“Sailor’s Rest” was doing, for they had seen 
for themselves. Such ministries are not ex- 
ceptional, Mrs. Roulston reporting that during 
the year there had been given out 1,009 first- 
aid bags, 700 sewing bags, 325 comfort bags, 
500 wristers, 800 Testaments and Scripture 
portions and over 2,000 other presents of 
every conceivable kind, from hymn books to 
looking-glasses. 

As you walk over to the fourth corner you 
see a large sign, which explains its mission 
and ministry: 


How Lone SIncE You Wrotrt HoME? 
WRITE TODAY. 


Here will be found not only the suggestion, 
but also the means, for carrying it out—paper, 
envelopes, pen and ink. The tragedy of neglect 
in this line is impressed by the bulletin that 
hangs in this corner, containing lists of names 
of seamen whose relatives have heard nothing 
from them for a long time, and an appeal for 
information about them. During the year, 
12,500 letters were written here, and 17,000 
letters came to “The Rest” for the men—all 
this in addition to over 2,500 letters and cards 
written by the workers to seamen who had 
come in touch with them and gone to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 

The four corners do not tell all the story. 
Chaplain Shelley reported that in the large. 
airy dormitory upstairs the comfortable beds 
had had a patronage of over 10,000 during the 
year, most of the men paying a fair fee; but 
here, also, very many times was a resting-place 
without charge given to the sailor who had 
not where to lay his head. Not all the work, 
however, is done in this building, for some is 


Our ON THE WATER 
Mr. Duran ‘reported that 1,227 ships had 
been visited in Boston harbor, many of them 
in the launch, to extend invitations and supply 
good reading, At Vineyard Haven, on Martha’s 
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Vineyard, the work of the Society is in charge 
of Chaplain Hdwards and Mr. Tower, who go 
out in their launches to barges and sailing 
boats anchored off shore, and bring in the men 
for the services and other privileges at the 
“Bethel.” Here, also, is the burying-ground 
of the Society kept, so that the sailor’s body 
washed ashore shall not be buried in a pauper’s 
grave, but shall rest in a place truly his own. 
There is occasional work done at the Cape 
Cod canal, and more regular ministry at Tar- 
paulin Cove. 


A WIDENING WoRK 


At this annual meeting, steps were taken 
to adjust the by-laws to the reorganization 
recommended by the Commission on Missions. 
Mr. John Gordon indicated the legal steps 
that would be necessary. The voting member- 
ship is to be limited to delegates elected by 
the Conferences of the New England States, 
and a few additional ones that these delegates 
may select. Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island have elected their 
delegates; Maine has the matter under ad- 
visement, and Connecticut will consider action 
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when it meets in the fall. Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island have put this So- 
ciety on their apportionment, as the Commis- 
sion on Missions recommended, and it is hoped 
‘that the others will. While for convenience’s 
sake the management is vested in the New 
England states, it is natural that contributions 
should come from individuals and churches in 
all our states, for it is a work for seamen 
who come from all parts of our country, as 
well as from other lands, and it is the only 
work for seamen for which Congregationalism 
is directly responsible. Our people, wherever 
they dwell, who are interested in seamen, will 
be glad to contribute. The secretary of the 
Society, Rev. Merritt A. Farren, with head- 
quarters at 14 Beacon St., Boston, is ready 
to supply pastors with the information they 
desire, and to accept invitations to tell the 
thrilling story of the toilers of the sea to our 
churches. His trip, on which he was sent by 
the Society to visit the work for seamen on 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, as well 
as on the Great Lakes, was described at this 
annual meeting, and will give added interest 


and value to his addresses before the churches. 


Will My Son Be Safe on the Road? 


A Traveling Salesman’s Message 


By Fred 


Next to sailors, traveling men have as bad a 
reputation as any one. Who has not been in 
some conversational group in which some mu- 
tual friend, a traveling man, has been discussed 
somewhat, freely, and with a gentle raising of 
the eyes as if to say, “Well, he’s on the road 
and you never can tell about him.” 

There is something about the work of a 
traveling salesman, which surrounds him with 
mystery. He belongs nowhere. He lives in 
hotels or travels late at night, when respect- 
able people are at home and in bed. For 
amusement he sits around the hotel lobby and 
smokes black cigars. He even patronizes cheap 
burlesque shows and billiard parlors. Like a 
sailor, the traveling man is supposed to have 
a sweetheart in every port. He knows that no 
one can check up on him, so of what manner 
of offense is he not guilty? 

If any readers of this article have doubts 
about the traveling man, I want to give all the 
assurance I can, that your fears are largely 
misplaced. Traveling exposes a man to all 
sorts of temptations, to be true. So does 
ordinary business. But it is not contact with 
the world that is dangerous to man’s morale, 
it is that grim specter we all know and fear— 
loneliness. And men are lonely right in your 
own home town, and mine. The cures for lone- 
liness are two: the ability to find happiness in 
one’s work, and the power of making friends, 
wherever placed. The more a man travels the 
less the fear of getting lonesome bothers him. 

As for being surrounded with temptation, I 
believe in a man’s knowing what temptations 
are, and being strong enough to resist them. I 
believe in a normal, whole-souled development 
of mind and body. The man who has a variety 
of interests, such as athletics, books, music, 
business, and so on, will find little appeal in 
the glamor of drinking and sex. 

_ The best protection against the sins of the 
world is a good bringing-up, and straight, fear- 
less instruction in the home. We know enough 
of the world, you and I, to appreciate that the 
old melodrama idea that all city men are 
wicked and all country girls, (and boys,) inno- 
cent, is‘largely bunk. As a matter of fact, I 
find that city men have more to occupy their 
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minds and so spend less time brooding over 
smutty stories than do country customers. I 
can take you to any number of country buy- 
ers whose greatest delight is that they have 
heard a new Fatty Arbuckle story. 

This is one of the angles of business which 
women dislike. They’re so one-sided in their 
viewpoint! Everybody laughs at a good story 
now and then, and he would be a most danger- 
ous prude who would refuse to smile at a 
customer’s jest. Laugh and forget it, is the 
safest way. The fact that a man can laugh 
at a risqué story is no proof that he has an 
evil mind. Perhaps your church deacon has a 
copy of Balzac or some other amusing author 
right on his private bookshelf. 

But we are discussing the traveling man, and 
whatever of bad stories and bad acting there 
may be in the world the traveling salesman 
probably is interested about as much as any 
other business man. He is neither better nor 
worse than the men he calls on, with this 
vital exception: that an ambitious salesman 
continually makes note of the men who are 
more successful and more happy than he is. He 
sees wherein they possess some element of 
character or training which he lacks. His 
pride and his ambition combine to make him 
want to imitate the better type of men he 
comes in contact with. A 

The traveling salesman knows the business 
value of being able to look a man straight in 
the eye. A thousand sermons preached straight 
into his ear would not influence him so much 
as the forceful example of some business leader 
who has lived clean and profited through it. 

And he himself must live clean. Business 
competition today allows no room for roisterers 
and philanderers. Salesmen know this. Sales- 
men gave up drinking long before Mr. Volstead 
made his rules, because they knew that booze 
and a clear head didn’t go together. 

I made a trip recently with a _ specialty 
salesman down through a dozen small towns 
in central Ohio. We started the second and 
the third days at six o’clock sharp. A shower 
and a shave started the day off fresh and clean. 
He made our first business call at seven o’clock. 

Not much chance of a man going wrong, 
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when his working program makes him get out 
of bed at six every morning. When night 
comes there’s nothing he is so much interested 
in as bed. 

Of course, I wouldn’t guarantee that every 
man is going to grow to man’s estate and’ hug 
close to the straight and narrow path every 
foot of the way. Too many men have gone 
wrong to make any such stand advisable or 
safe. I have known country boys from good 
homes to go all to pieces morally. I have seen 
college men who didn’t turn out as well as 
their families had expected. Of all these, I 
remember just a few from a generally wide 
acquaintance. 

I am not a pessimist, far from it! My ex- 
perience is that most men are clean-minded 
and honorable. The traveling men I know are 
just as straight as the rest of them. And what 
helps to keep these men straight is the memory 
of loved ones at home; the ambition to develop 
toward the best that’s in them and succeed, 
and the pressure of our modern business race 
that throws into the discard a man who is in- 
sincere and pretends to live the kind of life 
he doesn’t. 

Honesty with one’s self is a necessary policy 
with a salesman, for he can sometimes fool 
others, but he never can fool himself. 


Social Unrest 


By Lucia Ames Mead 

Recently, after some hours spent in search 
through statistical reports and articles on 
finance, I found it impossible to learn certain 
vital statistics, and I accordingly applied to 
the best-informed statistician in the country. 
Mr. Roger Babson, in response, gave me the 
following significant facts, which, as I am free 
to use them, I desire to pass on. 

He said: “We know that two per cent. of 
the people have sixty per cent. of the income. 
I think it ean be very safely said that we have 
had twenty thousand new millionnaires since 
1914. This is also based on income reports. 
In 1914, there were ten thousand, seven hun- 
dred people paying taxes on incomes of more 
than forty thousand dollars a year, and, in 
1917, there were twenty-six thousand. ‘There 
have been at least four thousand added since 
then.” 

Since these facts were given, there has been 
some diminution, but the fact remains that 
during the period of the world’s greatest agony 
and loss, our millionnaires trebled in number. 
While productivity was so largely for instru- 
ments and agencies of destruction, while mil- 
lions upon millions were starving in other 
lands, twenty thousand of our people increased 
their possessions, so that the total was two 
billion dollars. Much of this inerease of in- 
come came automatically, no doubt, with no 
necessary effort at profiteering. But it in- 
creases the discrepancy between the ‘“‘haves’’ and 
the “have nots.” 

No one can for a moment believe that very 
many of these recipients of millions gave an 
actual quid pro quo by inventive or organizing 
ability. Mr. Hoover was worth an incalculable 
sum to the country, but he gave his services, 
like Washington, and took nothing. 

It is not necessary to go far afield and to 
look to alien communists to understand why 
there is social unrest in every land. The 
morning’s paper gives an elaborate account of 
almost unparalleled pomp and magnificence at 
a Balkan royal wedding. Another column in 
the same paper tells a tale by one of our 
American relief workers of a desperate Rus- 
sian mother who cut off the head of her baby 
and put his body in the pot to feed her other 
children. In America, cut-down wages, strikes, 
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ignorance and poverty on the one hand, co- 
existing with waste and extravagance on the 
other hand, are teaching an ever-increasing 
number of sober citizens that political democ- 
racy avails little if economic democracy can- 
not be achieved. National egotism, masquerad- 
ing far too often as patriotism, has blinded us 
to ominous signs of seething unrest. The iron- 
fisted Ludendorfs of finance are goading their 
masters on to grasp control in the Caribbean 
and South America, and to establish such im- 
perial methods and precedents as shall pres- 
ently let unwary voters find themselves en- 
meshed and almost as helpless as were mil- 
lions of Teutons, who awakened to the fact that 
the ‘“‘powers that be’ had dragged them into 
action which involyed their incurring world 
‘hostility. 

The Federal Council of Churches has 
sounded warning. Its leaders have enough pre- 
science to see the coming storm. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, at its recent convention 
at Evanston, Il., brought 200 leaders together, 
holding all phases of economic opinion, to 
discuss the present social wnrest. They found 
that 82 per cent. of the population ‘earn less 
than $1,800 a year, which is not enough to 
support a family with provision for insur- 
ance and old age.’ ‘They felt that “a state 
of mind has developed in industry which is 
fatal to production, and which may lead to 
the destruction of the capitalistic system. .. 
There seemed to be general agreement that 
conditions today are a denial of ideals common 
to America and to the Christian Church... 
that property held for personal use is necessary 
for the expression and enrichment of personal- 
ity, but property that gives power over the 
lives of great numbers of men means a denial 
of liberty ... that great aggregations of 
wealth are the denial of the American and 
Christian ideal.” ‘Great’ is a relative term, 
but evidently what was meant was indicated 
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by a chart on which was recorded the incomes 
of 97 per cent. of the population, and it was 
shown that “to draw a line long enough to 
represent the largest personal income reported 
would require a chart four miles long.” Huge 
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incomes represent special privilege. How many 

Christian voters are definitely planning to 

nominate men in the next primaries 

they know will fight special privilege? 
Brookline, Mass. 


whom 


Colored Congregational Convention 
Plans for August Meeting in Chicago 


By Charles Wesley Burton 


The ninth bi-ennial meeting of the National 
Convention of Congregational Workers among 
Colored People will convene Aug. 23-27 with 
the Lincoln Memorial Congregational Church, 
in Chicago, Rey. Charles Wesley Burton, min- 
ister, and will bring to them some of the 
leading ministers, educators, laymen, mission- 
aries and social workers of the Negro race, as 
well as many prominent white men and women 
interested especially in Negro lHfe. The Con- 
vention will include representatives of the 
various chapters of American Missionary Asso- 
ciation Alumni League. Also the National 
Congregational Women’s Missionary Union, and 
delegates from all our colored Congregational 
churches, will meet conjointly with this national 
body. 

Another feature of this gathering will be 
an Institute for American Missionary Associa- 
tion teachers, conducted by Secretary Brownlee, 
of the A. M. A. It is expected that all new 
teachers, and many experienced ones, going 
into the work of the A..M. A. schools in the 
South, will attend the Convention and Institute. 
This will afford them the best kind of an in- 
troduction to the people with whom they will 
work. 


SPEAKERS AND PROGRAM 


Among those invited to speak are: Vice-Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge; Mayor William Hale 


III. The Vivid Soprano 


By a Cheerful Cynic 


Thompson, of Chicago; Drs. William H. Barton, 
moderator of the National Council; Charles 
K. Burton, secretary of that body; George W. 
Nash, president of the Congregational Founda- 
tion for Education; George E. Haynes of the 
Federal Council of Churches; Jesse E. Moore- 
land, of the Y. M. C. A. International Com- 
mittee; William N. DeBerry of Springfield, 
Mass.; H. H. Proctor of Brooklyn; A. C. 
Garner, of New York City; Alfred Lawless, 
Jy., general superintendent of A. M. A. church 
work in the South; D. J. Flynn, of Charlotte; 
Nathan B. Young, president of Florida State 
College and of this National Convention; Wil- 
liam. D. Cook, pastor of Metropolitan Church, 
Chicago, and Rey. Harold M. Kingsley, di- 
rector of Negro work in the North, and uni- 
versity and college presidents. A fine program 
has been arranged and a feast of eloquence, 
inspiration, conference, fellowship and help is 


promised from the discussion of such subjects 
as these: 


“Modern Labor Problems,” “Race 
Relations,” “Missions,” “The Negro in In- 
dustry ;” “Evangelism;’ ‘Religious Educa- 
tion ;”’ “Church Extension;” ‘The Christian 
College ;” “The Negro in the North,’ and 


“Social Service.” 

The usual outstanding event of this great 
gathering has been the “Convention Concert” 
which comes Friday evening of Convention 

(Continued on page 62) 


Ecclesiastical Sketches 


very, very different, and the people say, 
“We like her better on Sunday.” 


Nevertheless when she is asked, she 


glory. 


Her head is fiexibly attached to her 
neck but somehow it does not jerk off. 


When her turn comes for the solo, the 
second Sunday of each month, she crum- 
ples and turns her sheet of music but 
never looks at it. 


During the sermon she sits invisibly 
behind the choir curtain. 


The crackle of the paper from her 
chocolate caramels can be heard every 
now and then during the prayer. 


Her star number reappears each thir- 
. teenth week on the church calendar. 


Once a year she sings for nothing at 
the pastor’s reception. 


Then her music and her raiment are 


ean sing “One Sweetly Solemn Thought” 
so as to convert souls. 


She is glad she was not a descendant 
of Asaph, for there were a hundred and 
twenty-eight singers in that one house- 
hold, and it must have been difficult to 
practice. ; 


Miss Marie Ballicurci from the choir 
of the mission church made the mistake 
of taking her chair in the choir-loft one 
Easter Sunday at a union choral service. 
The fireworks that ensued indicated that 
perhaps Miss Ballicurci had better not 
do it again. 


Next April she will leave us and accept 
a better position in the Christian Science 
Church. 


Her favorite text is, ‘“The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 
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Religion and Eggs 
We publish the following personal letter in 
the interest alike of American religion, and 
American humor, and in the full conviction 
that the former might be improved by a little 
more contact with the latter—BHpirors’ NOTE. 
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To the New Hditor of the Congregationalist: 

By today’s parcel post I am sending you a 
package of Congregational eggs. You may use 
them at your breakfast table with impunity, 
for they were laid by parsonage hens. 

The ‘reason I have not written, earlier to 
congratulate you upon your accession to the 
post of Editor, is that I have been waiting to 
see whether you were an agriculturist or a 
fundamentalist. I have been reading your ed- 
itorials for several months, without having 
seen any editorial on Religion and Hggs. So 
far as your pages show, you are either un- 
aware of the Hgg problem, or are purposely 
evading it. Your casual reference on the Chil- 
dren’s page to Waster eggs is a dalliance with 
fables rather than a meeting of victual issues. 

We believe that the psychological basis for 
agnosticism or skepticism, against which the 
fundamentalists inveigh, traces back to early 
experiences with eggs. A Freudian analysis 
would, no doubt, disclose, in the case of most 
agnostics and skeptics, some unsettling ‘ex- 
perience in eating an egg. This experience, 
having been left to fester, suppressed, in the 
field of sub-consciousness, has given rise to a 
questioning attitude toward the whole field of 
un-obvious reality. 

It is our conviction that you should, there- 
fore, urge upon parents the necessity for see- 
ing that only | certified eggs are served to 
children; and that you should investigate the 
condition of that entire field of éthics which 
permits of such varied results from a grocery 
selection of ‘fancy-fresh,”’ “new-laid fancy,’ 
and “extra-fresh” eggs, when tested on the 
table. The difficulty, Mr. Editor, is that, under 


present moral and religious conditions as 
affecting seller and producer, the egg is an 
epistemological, rather than an _ ontological, 
proposition. 


Since beginning to keep poultry, as a rural 
avocation illuminating to the parsonage mind, 
I have carried out a series of tests, under 
strictly scientific conditions, covering a fair 
period of time. As a result of those tests, I 
have discovered that all eggs are fresh when 
first laid; the hen lays the egg—man writes 
the label. Upon examination of the box of 
eggs sent you, it may be discovered by you, 
also, that of the eggs sent, while some might 
be labeled ‘“‘strictly fresh,” others “fancy fresh,” 
and still others “extra fresh,” all will stand 
without hitching. - 

I have also discovered that the best way to 
keep eggs fresh is to eat them as soon as 
possible after they are laid. When one of my 
parishioners found a rotten egg in the dozen 
purchased from the local grocer, the grocer 
told, in a whisper, that the lot of eggs in 
question had been sold to him by a deacon. 
The deacon’s goodness rested upon his belief 
in eternity; but the egg’s embriology acted 
within the limitations of! time. Here, Mr. Ed- 
itor, you see the result of our failure, as re- 
ligious leaders, to preach relativity as well as 
the Absolute. The type of teaching that pro- 
duces the type of mind that vends the egg 
which is a whited sepulcher, clean without, but 
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“fowl”? within, may lend a bad odor to the 
sanctuary itself. 

I am therefore asking that you arrange, in 
connection with one of our future great re- 
ligious gatherings, a conference-meeting or 
joint-session of rural deacons and town-groc- 
ers, at which they may be addressed upon this 
vital subject of Religion and Hggs. 

MArsHALL DAWSON. 
Storrs, Congregational Church 
on the Campus of Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 


The Community Church 
Dear Mr, Editor: 

In connection with the editorial and the 
article on the community church in The Con- 
gregationalist of June 15, may I call your at- 
tention to three facts of rather large import? 

1. The community church movement, though 
without human leadership, is making rapid 
growth. It is meeting a great need and is 
satisfying a great yearning. Whatever ecclesi- 
astical leaders may think, the laymen of the 
country are yearning for it. In many a com- 
munity there would be a tremendous movement 
toward the community church were it not for 
outside interference. As pastor of the Manitou 
Church, I am meeting hundreds of leading 
laymen, and I find that there is on the part 
of all of them a great longing for the commu- 
nity church. Jn some form or other the com- 
munity church is here to stay. 

2. There is no denomination more fitted to 
take the leadership in the community church 
enterprise than is our own. By our govern- 
ment, which exalts the community, as well as 
by our broad spirit, we are fitted, as is no 
other denomination, to take the lead in a great 
movement which is manifestly from above. 
The day is not far distant when in some way 
these virile community 
to find themselves. Why not heartily extend 
the hand of fellowship? Why not stand for 
our old-time freedom—the right of every Chris- 
tian community to determine its own affairs? 

38. You say in the editorial: ‘‘When we 
finally come to organic union at the top we 
shall be able to do away with sectarianism.” 
That sounds good. I am sure that every one 
who is interested in the community church 
movement hopes and prays that it may be real- 
ized. Yet, if it is, will it not be a complete 
reversal of history? Suppose Jesus had waited 
to begin at the top, where would the Church 
have been? It was Jewish church members 
who crucified him. Paul tried to begin at the 
top, and it ended in his being cast out of every 
place he visited. Luther and Wesley and every 
other church leader has found that “beginning 
at the top” was anything but feasible. 

There are difficulties in the way of the com- 
munity church; but they are no greater than 
the difficulties in the way of every forward- 
looking church enterprise. In the three years 
here in Manitou I have found the difficulties 
less and the possibilities of growth and use- 
fulness far greater because of the community 
church enterprise. JI should like to see The 
Congregationalist and our Congregational lead- 
ers given the vision to lead in one of the finest 
and greatest movements of our day. 

W. H. HopxKIns. 

Manitou, Col. 


churches are going- 
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From a Conservative Viewpoint 
Dear Mr, Editor: 

Though you have indeed been generous enough 
to publish some conservative contributions, if 
my memory is correct, I could hardly expect 
you to print anything so strong of flavor as 
the following : 

Your Christian spirit we appreciate, and 
this is written in the same. Also, your own 
and contributors’ definiteness, in so far as. 
it appears, is acceptable and what we, as sub- 
scribers think we are entitled to have, in such 
degree at least as may be vouchsafed to us. 
We have waited long, particularly before your 
advent, for even this measure of openness on 
the part of Liberals in evangelical denomina- 
tions; and now that some agressiveness in 
policy, as regards the defining of a settled 
platform, appears among “advanced” thinkers 
who are willing to show some signs of thought, 
we accept it gladly, who have always done 
our part in making ourselves clear. 

We have nothing to conceal. We do not 
take shelter under a banner to which we are 
not loyal, as some actually do. And if at any 
time of indiscretion we are guilty of unchari- 
tableness, which never need be, we certainly 
do not have to excuse our consciences for 
significant silences. Your better plainness as 
a candidly confessed Liberal is enlightening to 
all, and your desire to come into the open is 
laudable. 

Much remains to be done along this line, 
generally speaking. People have a right to 
know, not obscurantist theories, but whether 
or not the mighty essentials of evangelical re- 
ligion are held, rejected, or denatured beyond 
recognition; whether, also, we shall be in- 
formed if God is the slave of his natural laws 
or not. 

I really cannot see how my confréres can 
stop at the half-way-house, who honestly sup- 
pose scholarship requires them to repudiate 
certain marvels of Omnipotence in his mercy 
to us, yet who cling to the thought of a per- 
sonal, prayer-hearing God, and do not, as they 
logically and consistently ‘should, terminate 
their entered naturalistic road by arriving at 
some phase of virtual, true atheism. How 
often this last station of bald, even professed, 
infidelity is reached! The choice French im- 
portation of Franklin’s day recurs at Harvard, 
and is found even at Amherst, though  dis- 
guises may hide its real nature and so render 
it less destructive. 

Excuse us, if we confess to a little weariness 
in hearing reiterations as to “modern thought.” 
That is often a camouflaged euphemism for 
antagonism to the supernatural. It is sur- 
prising how carefully this common allusion 
to modernity avoids full or even adequate ex- 
planation of its actual significance! 

Conceding that some in their zeal may have 
offended the spirit of Jesus, granting too, that 
erratic tenets have afforded a handle for dis- 
sentients, yet surely we may not minimize cer- 
tain doctrines as non-essential, impertinent, 
divisive, which, as Chesterton of Hngland, says 
in connection with the Apostles’ Creed, are “the 
best root of energy and sound ethics.” Of 
course, it is divisive, and rightly, when Mor- 
mon propaganda must be counteracted in its 
baleful mission, and when most vital distinc- 
tions of Christian truth are ignored, or charac- 
terized as inconsequential. 

The liberal school of a century ago, to their 
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credit, considered their abandonment of evan- 
gelical beliefs as of sufficient importance to 
justify denominational separation and a new 
formation. The Liberals in our own nominal 
fellowship are in this respect not so frank, as 
their Unitarian sympathizers. The latter are 
often adroit enough, however, to prefer the 
leaven to work in our own excessively hetero- 
geneous fellowship, if, thereby, it will make more 
headway, because unrecognized as in substan- 
tial agreement with them. 

Your leading editorial of May 18, in its pass- 
ing, tangent-like touch (quite @ la mode) upon 
Christ’s birth and personality—surely, no trifl- 
ing matters—contained nothing displeasing to 
professed Unitarians; and even the allusions 
to “redemption” and the “gospel of grace’ 
they would probably interpret in a manner 
quite satisfactory to themselves. The whole 
situation is not a question of liberty of opin- 
ion, but of more explicit and thus more scien- 
tifie classification. To this I trust we are 
returning. And if any man honestly doubts 
the powers of Omnipotence; regards the Cross 
as a sacrificial example (like that of a dying 
Socrates) and considers the Bible of a nature 
akin to all other commendable religious writ- 
ings, let him do, as occasionally one of our 
denomination has the candor and courage to 
do—enter an order where there is plenty of 
room and a warm welcome. 


ALBERT H, PLUMB. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 


Asks for Fairness of Statement 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In The Congregationalist of May 11 a full 
page is devoted to an indictment of Funda- 
mentalism. Kindly allow me a short plea for 
fairness of statement. I know how difficult 
it is for a partisan to give a correct impression 
of an opponent. Speaking of the ‘most im- 
portant dogma of the Fundamentalists,’ he 
ealls it “the miraculous application of the 
blood of Christ to the soul.” The Funda- 
mentalist reads in 1 John 1: 7: “The blood of 
Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.” This precious truth he accepts and ap- 
plies to his own soul. If there is anything 
miraculous in that, let the objector make the 
most of it. Is it fair to call a universal truth 
a dogma? I object to the veiled implication 
that the Fundamentalists are uncultured, un- 
educated, narrow and ignorant. There may 
be a few such in both camps. As to the charge 
of being “divisive,” the Jewish church no doubt 
eharged Christ and Paul with being divisive. 
Luther was divisive. Truth is always divi- 
sive. ‘He that is not with Me is against Me,” 
is ever the voice of Truth. 


Chicago, Ill. 


‘Most Churches Cannot Afford It 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I was much interested, also somewhat dis- 
couraged, in reading in The Congregationalist 
of May 18 the description by Mr. Bates of a 
service in his church. It is all true, for I 
often attend; and nothing could be more im- 
pressive and worshipful, and all under the 
direction of a choirmaster, who is a minister 
of the church in his department, and a man 
of vision. 

_ However, it must be remembered that prob- 
ably not one church society in one hundred 
can provide a modern Gothie church building 
with accommodations for one hundred singers, 
adapted to the processional and recessional; an 
organ costing a small fortune; also, a music 
appropriation large enough to provide for all 
the detail of expense; pay four good solo quar- 
tet singers and a choirmaster, whose place in 
life will admit the time for rehearsal and 


H. J. BURGESS. 
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direction. A large majority of choirmasters 
are forced, by lack of facilities, to fulfill the 
part of music in the church service with a 
quartet; but with just as much spirit of co- 
operation with the minister, and an earnest 
effort and desire to make this service a sincere 
part of the worship, as in some of our large 
churches which are so much more greatly 
favored. 
WaLpo W. CoLe. 
For thirty years bass and choir director of 
the Auburndale, Mass., Congregational Church. 
w. Ww. 


The Russian Church 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The letter from Mr. T. T. Phelps in The 
Congregationalist of May 4, concerning the 
Greek or Oriental Orthodox Church, is well 
worth considering. Wspecially as it exists in 
Russia is this church in a condition to receive 
new ideas and to profit by them. 

In Germany there are 350,000 Russians, 
150,000 in Berlin alone. I have very recently 
had the pleasure of talking to a large number 
of Russian students in one of Berlin’s high 
schools, and more intimately to many others 
in the Russian Branch of the American Y. M. 
C. A. at its headquarters on Kochstrasse. Two 
Congregational clergymen, Rev. A. A. Sim- 
mons and Mr. Hbersole, are doing a splendid 
work for a large group of Russian students. 

When I reached Berlin I was told by Mr. 
Simmons that the Archimandrite of the Orien- 
tal Church, the highest official outside of Rus- 
sia, wished to see me about introducing the 
Christian Hndeavor Society into the Russian 
churches. Though he was almost too ill to sit 
up, he received me most cordially, and talked 
intelligently for an hour and a half about the 
matter. He had evidently studied the Chris- 
tian Endeavor plans and methods. He said 
Russia did not want more American denomi- 
nations, but wanted more life and _ better 
methods of training young people for Christian 
service within the church, less formalism and 
more spirituality. He said he would see that 
an Endeavor Society was at once started in one 
of their churches, and he immediately set a 
Russian student at work to translate litera- 
ture of the movement, saying that he believed 
it was exactly what the church most needed, 
and that the booklet would go out with his 
imprimatur. 

The beloved Bishop Nicolai Velimerovitch, 
of Serbia, also expressed to me in Belgrade 
many of the same views regarding the ap- 
proach of the Oriental Church toward Protes- 
tantism. He said: “Our doctrines are practi- 
cally the same as yours, and the Water of Life 
is the same though we may drink it out of a 
more richly ornamented cup than you. We 
have never had any quarrel with Protestant- 
ism; all ourtroubles have been with the Roman 
Catholics.” 

The late William T. Stead, who thoroughly 
understood Russia and the Russian Church, 
under the old régime, also believed that what 
that Church needed above all things was such 
an organization for its young people as Chris- 
tian Hndeavor, which promoted loyalty to its 
own Church and fellowship with others. He 
offered to go with me to see the late Czar, 
whom he knew well, and to introduce the mat- 
ter to him. But Mr. Stead’s lamented death 
on the Titanic, shortly after, prevented us from 
carrying out the plan. 

I mention these facts to show that the Rus- 
sian Church is not outside the pale of Protes- 
tant influence, and ought not to be outside the 
pale of Protestant sympathy and help. 

FRANCIS HW. CLARK. 
Christian Endeavor Headquarters, 
Boston. 
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Biography and Fiction 

At a recent session of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Rolfe Cobleigh, the Managing Editor 
of The Oongregationalist, spoke on recent fic- 
tion and biography, especially emphasizing 
the benefits of reading biography and the abun- 
dance of excellent biographical books He 
gave the following lists of recent books which 
he recommended : 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EpwArD Box 
(Seribners). 

A Son or THE Mippre Borper, and A 
DAUGHTER OF THE MippLe BorpgEr, by Ham- 
LIN GARLAND (Macmillan). 

Lire AND LETTERS OF Henry LEE Hiqacin- 
son, by Buiss Perry (Atlantic Monthly Press). 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS or THOMAS WENT- 
worTH Hiceinson, by Mary Twarcuer Hic- 
GINSON (Houghton Mifflin Co). 

Lir—E OF CLARA BARTON, by WILLIAM HE. 
Barton (Houghton Mifflin Co). 

Tue Lire or Donatp G. MircHELL (“IK. 
MaRVEL”) by Watpo H. Dunn (Scribners). 

Tue SouL or AN IMMIGRANT, by CONSTAN- 
TINE M, Panunzio (Macmillan). 

Tue Mermorimes or Eieury 
CuAuNCcEY M. Depew (Scribners). 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by CHARLES R. Brown 
(Maemillan). 

He Kwnew LIncoLtn, by Ipa M. TarsBere 
(Macmillan). 

Wuy Lincotn LAvuGHED, 
CONWELL (Harpers). 

His Sout Gors Marcuine On, by Mary 
RAYMOND SHIPMAN (Scribners). 

ROOSEVELT IN THE Bap Lanps, by HeEr- 
MANN HaceEporn, JR., (Houghton, Mifflin Co). 

Huco MUNSTERBERG, by Marcarer Mun- 
STERBERG (Appleton). 

QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton SrTrRacHEY 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

Tue MeEMoIRS OF THE CROWN 
GERMANY (Scribners). 

HEROINES OF MODERN PROGRESS, by ELMER 
C. ADAMS and WARREN DuNHAM FOSTER 
(Macmillan). 

AMERICAN PoRTRAITS, by GAMALIEL BRap- 
FORD (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

PAINTED WINDOWS; STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS 
PERSONALITY by “the Gentleman with a 
Duster” (Putnam). 

PRINCES OF THE CHURCH, by Sir WILLIAM 
Rogpertson NicoLtt (Doran). 


YEARS, by 


by Russet H. 


PRINCE OF 


FICTION 


AuIcE ADAMS, by Boor ‘TARKINGTON 
(Doubleday Page & Co.). 

Ir WINTER ComEs, by A. 8S. M. Huronin- 
son (Little, Brown & Co). 

THe ENCHANTED OANYON, 
WILLsIE (Stokes). 

Saint TERESA, by Henry SypNor Harri- 
son (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

THE BACKSLIDERS, by WILLIAM LINDSEY 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

GENTLE JuLIA, by BoorHh TARKINGTON 
(Doubleday Page & Co.) 


by Honore 


ABBE PIERRE, by JAY WILLIAM HvupDSON 
(Appleton). 

Marta CHAPDELAINE, by Louris HEmon 
(Maemillan). 

To Him tuHat Haru, by RALPH CONNOR 
(Doran). 


If professed men of religion throughout the 
ages had been as zealous in building the King- 
dom of God as they have been in quarreling 
over its foundation, the world would be a 
little nearer what God intended that it should 
be. w. E. G. 
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The Illiteracy of India 
ee NDIA has numerous exceedingly com- 
plicated syllabaries, but there is no 
alphabet, like the Greek or Roman, in which 
each elementary sound has its own partic- 
ular letter. On an average, an Indian 
vernacular has only 87 sounds, and there 
ought only to be 387 letters, but the syllabary 
takes from 500 to 1,000 intricate types to 
print it, and all these must be learned before 
any reading is possible. The fact that India 
has no alphabet, and the extremely com- 
plicated symbols of the syllabaries, is the 
chief reason of the lamentable illiteracy 
of India. In China a graphic reform has 
taken place and the Government has sanc- 
tioned 89 simple phonetic symbols in place 
of 45,000 different ideograms. Chinese 
women are learning to read in ten days. In 
India, sooner or later, there must also be 
a reform of the characters for reading.” 
—The Chronicle. 


The Golden Rule as a 
Maxim of Modern Law 

N address delivered by Rome G. Brown 

before the Law School of the University 
of Missouri and printed in the American 
Law Review (May-June), discusses the 
Golden Rule as a Maxim of the Modern Law 
of Water Rights. At the very outset it 
makes the following assertion: “It is my 
object to show that, as the Golden Rule was 
originally a precept of both law and morals, 
it has, more and more with the development 
of the law of right and wrongs, become in 
fact the most succinct statement of certain 
rules of the American law of property rights, 
and particularly of certain rules of the law of 
water rights. In short, the Golden Rule has 
become a legal maxim of modern law.” The 
address may be of interest to ministers and 
other students of social problems as well 
as to lawyers. 


The Y. M. C. A. and the Churches 
Working Together 

HE Y. M. C. A. of recent years has in- 
T creased in co-operative activities with 
the churches. JHspecially has it done so of 
late through agencies for boys, in its Chris- 
tian Citizenship Training Program which 
operates within individual Sunday schools. 
In Cedar Rapids, Ia., there is a Boys’ Wel- 
fare Council. All the boys of a church are 
known as a “Tribe.” Hach Sunday school 
class is a “Square,” headed by a leader or 
“Chieftain,” each group of eight boys is a 
“Clan,” headed by a “Guide.” At Billings, 
Montana, the Y. M. C. A. has given up paid 
membership for boys. ‘The membership is 
now open to every boy in the community 
who will sign a purpose card which indi- 
cates that he is in sympathy with Christian 
ideals and interested in making his own life 
come up to that ideal. The boys of the vari- 
ous churches are using the program either 
in their Sunday school classes or church 
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groups.” If you care to know more about 
this exceedingly valuable co-operation ask 
your local Y. M. C. A. secretary for further 
information. 


Army Chaplains 
and the Churches 

HE office of the chief of Chaplains, in 
T association with the General Staff in 
Washington, has appointed a Board of Ad- 
ministration composed of Reserve Chaplains 
for the purpose of developing the Reserve 
Corps and of maintaining close relations be- 
tween the Army Chaplains and the Churches. 
The Corps numbers about 600. This Board 
includes Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent (Major), 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Western New 
York, Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland (Major), 
of the Federal Council, and representatives 
of the Roman Catholic and Hebrew Reserve 
Chaplains. A number of Reserves will serve 
at the camp this summer. 


Wellesley College 
in China 

ELLESLEY College is closely identified 

with the educational work for the 
women of China, through Yenching, (The 
Women’s College of Peking University), her 
“sister college.’ Miss Kendall, dean for 
many years of the Department of History 
and International Relationship in Wellesley, 
and now dean emeritus, has spent a second 
year in Peking lecturing to the students in 
both the men’s and women’s colleges, to 
the great satisfaction of all. Miss Margaret 
Atterbury, who has just finished her second 
year as the teacher of Hnglish in Yenching, 
is the representative of Wellesley under- 
graduates and alumni. 


Worth Noting 

In 1917 there were 50,000 Negroes in the 
United States conducting their own busi- 
ness to the amount of $1,200,000,000 a year. 

American Jews have contributed to the 
American Relief expedition for its work 
of feeding children in the Ukraine the sum 
of $1,500,000. 

Among the treasures of the Henry HB. 
Huntington Library recently presented to 
the American People is the best copy in 
existence of Gutenberg’s first Bible. 


“T have always contended,’ says Bishop 
Gore, “that we are entitled to recognise 
that myth and legend and story have been 
instruments in the divine education of man, 
as well as strict history.” 

At the last annual meeting of the Indian 
Presbyterian Church great enthusiasm was 
aroused over the idea of sending native 
missionaries to Tibet and Mesopotamia, and 
a committee was appointed to prepare plans 
for the undertaking. 

A western newspaper is publishing the 
Bible in serial form. An organization in 
Cincinnati is furnishing Bible verses which 
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are now used daily in hundreds of news- 
papers throughout the country. These all 
supplement the work of the American Bible 
Society, which distributes annually nearly 
5,000,000 copies of the Scriptures in 150 
languages and dialects. 


Within the last two years the Boy Scouts 
movement in Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States has increased from 1,159 to 
1,345 troops. Approximately 30,000 Boy 
Scouts were being served through Presby- 
terian Churches at the end of 1921. 


Two thousand copies of the Ten Com- 
mandments printed on wall posters have 
been distributed among the public schools of 
Porto Rico, neither the commissioner of 
education nor the Roman Catholic Bishop 
making any objection. 

One Sunday, while in New York City, 
Miss Maude Royden preached in the morn- 
ing at Calvary Baptist Church, in the after- 
noon at St. George’s Hpiscopal Church, and 
in the evening at the Universalist Church 
of the Divine Paternity. 


Yale Divinity School reports for the past 
year the largest enrollment in its history, 
and the largest number of applications for 
the coming year. Reports from colleges 
also indicate larger numbers of men look- 
ing toward the ministry. The school is to 
celebrate its centennial Oct. 23-25. 


The River Jordan falls 2,200 feet in sixty 
miles, with rapid tributaries entering its 
channel. It is calculated that an expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 on the first dam, about 
eight miles below Lake Tiberias, would 
furnish enough power to serve the whole 
of Palestine’s needs in that direction. 


The Secretary of the Navy is quoted as 
saying that “the missionary societies and 
churches could not do better than to send 
representatives to Haiti. They would not 
alone be conferring benefits on Haiti, but 
their kindly offices should do much toward 
bringing about a friendly feeling between 
the people of the country and the United- 
States.” 


According to Mr. Stanley High, author of 
“China’s Place in the Sun,” ‘the students 
in Germany are trying to put new ideals into 
politics and society. For example, they are 
substituting folk dancing for the social 
dance which fell so low during war-time.” 
It would be interesting if we have to look 
to Germany for an example in the reform- 
ation of the morals of American Society. 


American Jewry, according to the Amer- 
ican Israelite, wants. Palestine to remain 
under British control, either as a man- 
datory area, or as a colony, “with the 
country kept open to Jewish immigration 
and especially to such Jews and all other 
decent people as by persecution: or oppression 
are being driven from their native lands 
and forced to seek safety and new homes 
under more civilized auspices.” 
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New Testament Introduction 

Tue EvoLurion oF THE NEw TESTAMENT, by 
JoHN Eutiorson Symes, M. A. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, 1922, pp. 353. $7.00). 
In technical parlance this book would be 
ealled an “Introduction” to the New Testa- 
ment. It is an account of each of the books 
of the New Testament with special reference 
to the circumstances of its origin. The book 
is clear and interesting and well written, the 
work of a teacher rather than of a scholar, 
and of a teacher who has evidently read widely 
and used accurately the books that preceded 
him. His authorities were chiefly books in 
English and this fact as well as his own the- 
ological inclination makes his conclusions some- 
what conservative on critical questions. This 
appears in his assumption of formal church 
organization at Jerusalem and Thessalonica, 
and particularly in his acceptance of traditions 
of authorship. Not a single traditional author 
is rejected outright, nor is any book attributed 
to a date after 100 A.D., not even Second 
Peter. The convenient device is resorted to 
of claiming early authorship for books with 
late elements by attributing these elements to 
some disciple and posthumous editor. No 
literary evidence is produced to support such 
theories which become somewhat extreme in 
the case of the Epistle of James. 

The chief merit of the volume lies in its 
treatment of the characteristics and contents 
of the New Testament writings and in the 
effort made to explain the environment of the 
writers in the apostolic age. Paul’s letters 
are explained with simplicity and _ effective- 
ness. Here problems of date and authorship 
are easy, and first hand grappling with the 
test is not so essential as in other parts of the 
volume. The discussion of the synoptic prob- 
lem is less satisfactory for beginners. The 
best English books are generally selected where 
bibliographical suggestions are given. 

Henry J. CADBURY. 


On Religious Themes 

IMMORTALITY AND THE MopEeRN MIND, by 
Kirsope Lake (Harvard University. Press. 
$1.00). What Dr. Lake in his book on ‘“Im- 
mortality and the Modern Mind,” finds life to 
be, most persons will think, a fair character- 
ization of his book; ‘Life has always seemed to 
‘me, intensely interesting, always amusing, 
possibly useful.” The doubt about its useful- 
ness will arise from his denial of any individual 
immortality and his surrogate therefor, during 
-our earthly career, of devotion to making the 
world better for our children and holding out 
the dubious and undesirable prospect of a 
“ersonal” survival as mere distinctions without 
differences in God. With the body dissolved 
and individuality gone, the survival would 
‘appear to be very thin and ghostlike; it is 
Life without living and Thought without 
thinking. His men of the modern mind would 
‘dissolve us in dust; Dr. Lake would have us 
lost in God. 
- Tur SIMPLE GospPeL, by Rev. H. S. Brew- 
‘STER (Macmillan. $1.50). A series of sermons 
based on the Sermon on the Mount, which this 
‘author seems to take with characteristic Oc- 
-cidental literalness. Here, he thinks, is “the 
plain, simple Gospel.” He says that “the 
Master is saying precisely what he means and 
meaning exactly what he says.” We doubt if it 
“is true that there is much preaching in these 


-whole purpose of the author is good. 


days with the purpose in view, as he claims, 
of “making men content with conditions 
which shriek to Heaven.” Mr. Brewster is 
confident that Jesus believed in passive non- 
resistance, and he is bitter in condemnation of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the church in general for 
their attitude during the recent war, but he 
is much less ardent in his denunciation of 
violence on the part of the proletariat than 
of violence in putting down lawlessness. The 
He is 
for ‘the under dog,’ but his exegesis is poor, 
he passes over lightly, or does not mention, 
some of the teachings of Jesus, and his own 
unrestrained language, his violence of speech, 
at times, neutralizes what is best in his dis- 
cussion. 

Tuer VicToRY OF GoD, by Rey. JAMES REID 
(Doran. $2.00). A volume of twenty-five 
eloquent and excellent sermons, by the minister 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Hast- 
bourne, England. As the title suggests the 
general tone of the sermons is triumphant; the 
first sermon is on ‘The Victory of God in the 
Disasters of Life,’ another is ‘Victorious 
Gladness.” ‘The Overcoming of Death,” “How 
Christ Wins the Way,” “The Triumph of 
Faith,” are other topics. 


Recent Fiction 

THe YOUNG ENCHANTED, by HuGH WAL- 
POLE (Doran. $2.00 net). A brother and 
sister, restless at home, unfitted to their old 
environment after the war, drift into London 
to find adventure. Henry is “untidy, careless, 
inaccurate, clumsy and sentimental,” not a 
pleasing hero. But he delivers his lady fair 
from the dragons of evil which are as real in 
1920 as ever they were in days of old. And 
he asks for no reward, but stands a truly 
knightly figure. The sister is a winsome girl, 
but makes a fool of herself over an utterly 
unworthy man. Intertwined as they are, these 
two stories are significant of the good and eyil 
of these days of turmoil. 

Wat Timmy Dip, by Mrs. BELLoC 
LowNpDES (Doran. $1.75 net). Twelve-year 
old Timmy showed himself to be complete 
master of certain tragic crises in his family 


Houghton Mifflin 
CoLONEL REPINGTON 


fortunes. 
shrewdness, he possesses strange occult powers. 


Added to his natural childish 
The old nurse calls it “second sight’; the 
doctor refers vaguely to psycho-analysis. His 
mother does not know what is the matter but 
tries to make him stop seeing things that are 
not there. Impoverished by the war, like so 
many other English people, the family are 
living very quietly in their country home when 
two invasions stir up excitement. Timmy’s 
godfather returns, after nine years’ absence, 
and a young siren of a widow, with a dark 
mystery behind her, takes a house near by. 
It is easy even for a child to grasp the situa- 
tion. Timmy finally manages to oust her, 
“lock, stock and barrel.’ The story is highly 
ingenious, well balanced and entertaining all 
the way through. 


Bie Prerer, by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL (Dodd 


Mead. $2.00). Mr. Marshall is certainly 
versatile. He must have told the romantic 
story of “Big Peter’ just for fun. Anyway 


the reader may turn to its pages just for fun, 
with no apprehension of running against any 
kind of political or social problems. It is an 
old-fashioned story, the chief events of which 
prove to be interesting coincidences; the vil- 
lains are very black and are suitably rewarded, 
while bliss comes to the hero and heroine, but 
not too soon. Peter is an Australian, who wins 
a fortune in the new country just as he suc- 
ceeds to a title in the old, a most important 
coincidence. At first his title is in dispute, 
and the girl of his dreams is elusive. But he 
pursues both with zest and wins. Of course 
the book is enjoyably well written. 

Tur ISLAND CuRE, by GRACE BLANCHARD 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50). A jolly 
little story which will interest those who know 
the islands of the New England coast, while 
for those who do not it will serve as a good 
introduction. Tired with her winter’s work, 
Jean Beverly is advised to make a tour of the 
islands, visiting as many as possible in the lim- 
its of a summer’s vacation. “Islands are so rest- 
ful,’ said her friend. A remark which became 
a great joke later. The trip begins with the 


-Isles of Shoals, a place which she strikes dur- 


ing a Conference. It would be a pity to reveal 
the itinerary or the love story which threads 
itself in and out along the way. 


Europe After the War 

AFTER THE WAR, by COLONEL REPINGTON 
(Houghton Mifflin. $5.00). After the war 
Colonel Repington desired “to acquaint him- 
self with the new personalities and new ideas 
which the great war storm had thrown up to 
the surface of affairs in Continental Hurope.” 
So he visited all the capitals and talked with 
most of the leading men of Italy, Greece, Ger- 
many, Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and in this volume, in 
diary form, beginning Jan. 1921, he relates 
his observations, conversations and conclusions. 


_No man in Europe was better fitted, from 


previous knowledge and experience, for such 
an undertaking. Then he came to the Wash- 
ington Conference and remained from October 
to December, visiting in New York and Wash- 
ington. Both cities were new to him. His 
observations on Americans, and especially on 
the Conference are both amusing and intensely 
interesting. The volume is certainly one of 
the most enlightening, instructive, and enter- 
taining post-war volumes that has yet appeared. 
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“Adapting” the Program 


many of whom we know are not using graded 


Continuing last week’s study of ways to adapt 
the program offered by writer or speaker or 
society (this includes the Congregational Hdu- 
eation Society!) to the needs and requirements 
of our chureh school, wherever our school may 
be, in city, or town, or country, we shall follow 
last week’s discussion of “Graded Classes’’ by 
a discussion of ‘Graded Teaching Material.” 


GRADED TEACHING MATERIAL 


Three things are involved in a graded school : 
the fact that the pupils themselves are placed 
in classes, grouped as nearly as may be accord- 
ing to age and attainments, does not of itself 
make a school a graded school. It is as neces- 
sary that their lessons for instruction should 
be graded. The third necessity is for graded 
teaching of this graded material to the graded 
class. 

Our denominational publishing houses—Pil- 
grim Press, and the rest and some other pub- 
lishing houses, notably Scribner’s and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press—have for a decade 
been producing carefully written, carefully 
edited and delightfully rewarding material based 


Dr. 


Daniel and the Lions 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 23. Dan. 6: 1-28. 

Is there not a tendency to smile at this old 
story and to think of it as a tale that is told 
only to children? It is the occasion of many 
a joke in after-dinner speeches. But it is an 
illustration of the worth of human loyalty and 
the reality of God’s- care that we ought to 
treat with the reverence that is due to such 
a truth. 

The Faithful Official. The abuse of public 
office is evidently no new thing; nor does it 
seem to be abating. Every newspaper brings 
us the report of some scandal, and the public 
is apparently the object of shameless attack 
by the official freebooter. It would be a most 
unjust judgment, however, to affirm that all 
public officials are dishonest; the scandal makes 
more noise than the honorable action; there- 
fore it seems to be the more prevalent. Daniel 
could: be trusted to do his duty fearlessly, and 
so he aroused jealousy and final opposition 
from the grafters around him. 

The Plot. It was cleverly framed. It was 
the kind of an appeal that would win the ap- 
proval of the king, for it flattered his vanity 
and exalted his power. It put him for thirty 
days in the place of all the gods and made 
him the sole Deity. And such a decree could 
not be changed under any circumstances. It 
was fixed forever. The faithless governors felt 
that they now had Daniel in a place where 
he must either sin or suffer. Note that they 
involved him in the plot at the highest point 
-of his life, his religion. They were right in 
discerning that this was the supreme factor 
in the character of the man whom they had 
set out to “get.” 

Faithful in Prayer. 
ment’s hesitation on Daniel’s part. 


There was not a mo- 
It would 


closely on the needs of the child as he advances 
year by year from babyhood to college days and 
after. It is estimated that 75 per cent of the 
fair-sized Sunday schools are using graded ma- 
terial at least in the elementary grades; that 
is, up to seventh grade pupils. New figures 
just received from the field by the 1921 Sunday 
school reports, indicate for certain parts of 
the country already checked up, 81.6 per cent. 
of the reporting schools using such material at 
least in the lower grades. 

There yet remains a large number of children 
who are receiving most of their formal religious 
instruction from lessons based on portions of 
the Bible that have not been selected with the 
interests and needs peculiar to their ages alone 
in mind but with the diverse interests and 
needs of various ages in view from early child- 
hood to adulthood. 

The children in the 18 to 25 per cent. of our 
reporting schools that are using no graded ma- 
terial; the children in grades that are not using 
graded material in the other reporting school, 
added to the children in the schools that do not 
even make one annual report of their work, 


lessons, total a startling number. For the sake 
of these children we should study the art of 
adaptation. It is a gentle and a. Christian art 
and, fortunately for the success of our efforts, 
not in this field a very difficult one to prac- 
tice. Come forward, department superintend- 
ents, teachers and Sunday school secretaries! 
Come and listen to the secret composition of 
the elixir, which with constant application, 
shall cure the malady from the effects of which, 
perhaps, some of our children will otherwise 
suffer all their earthly journey through. 

This elixir is compounded of seven parts 
common sense, one part information, one part 
devotion to childhood and one part persistence. 
Where shall we find these? he first is a 
precious element, and unfortunately is required 
in large quantities; but it may be found in 
every community, among every group, among 
your group and among mine, whether we 
are in the large center or in the remotest 
corner of our country’s by-ways. Gather it 
all to the task—the very best is needed. 

(Continued on page 62) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


have been easy enough for him to have said: 
There is no reason why I should pray before 
the open window; for thirty days I will draw 
the shutter. That would have been the coun- 
sel of :prudence and the voice of compromise. 
He seems not to haye considered such a policy 
for a moment. The window was. not closed; 
Daniel knelt and prayed three times daily, as 
was his custom. 

Do not fail to bring out the point that 
the social and political fidelity of Daniel was 
bound up with the constancy of his life of 
prayer. It was not a mere form that he car- 
ried out; his prayer was the most vital fact 
about him. He was a true man because he 
prayed; his prayer worked steadily out into 
his political service. The fidelity of Daniel 
was not expressed primarily in his governor’s 
chair ; it was proved on his knees in his private 
room. He was not willing to mask his purpose 
or remit his practice for any merely personal 
matter. He was ready to abide true to his 
God at any cost. What might be a modern 
parallel to this test and decision? Fancy the 
situation repeated in the case of a business 
man, a student, a housekeeper today; what 
would be the proper Christian way to meet 
the temptation? 


The Price of Fidelity. The king was forced 
to hold fast to his own law; so the den of 
fions was the inevitable penalty for the faith- 
ful prophet. Royal clemency could not be in- 
voked to save Daniel. The temper of the king 
is important to note. He would gladly have 
saved Daniel; he assured him that Jehovah 
would not fail to save him; he spent the night 
in fasting; he went early in the morning to 
the mouth of the den to see what had tran- 
spired; he was glad when he was assured that 
Daniel was still alive. All these facts make 
more vivid the evil purposes of the enemies of 


the prophet and serve to justify the doom 
which came upon them. 

The central figure in the story, however, is 
Daniel himself, rescued from what would have 
seemed to be inevitable death by the power 
of God. This is the reason that he gave for 
his rescue, and it is the proof on which the 
royal decree was based. This brings us to the 
truth that should be made paramount in the 
study of the lesson: God takes care of those 
who trust in him. This is a fact justified by 
the experience of countless faithful servants 
of God from the beginning of the records. 
This does not mean that good servants of God 
never suffer or die; quite the contrary is true. 
The suffering of the world always has been a 
source of redemptive power; but, in spite of 
all the ways that veil his face, the Father 
cares. We need to learn this lesson in these 
days when there is a strong tendency to reduce 
the relations of the universe to the stately 
processes of law. The universe is under the 
reign of law; but it is also in the embrace of 
love. 

Perhaps a former generation was better sat- 
isfied with the end of the families of the ac- 
eusers of Daniel than we are inclined to be. 
Our pity extends to those women and children; 
we are not especially happy over that aspect 
of the story. It was the stern old way of 
expressing the inevitable issue of sin. It is 
true today as it was then, that the iniquities 
of the fathers are visited upon the children; 
but we are more tender in sentiment than men 
were in the time of absolute monarchs, so we 
find ourselves shuddering at the end of the- 


story as well as rejoicing. 


Chicago Thelogical Seminary. . 
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Unselfish Living 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 23-29 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Six months with the Epistles. 

Theme, Haperiencing Redemption in Our Own 
Living. 

Theme for the week, Unselfish Living. Rom. 
14: -%. 


Cee 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see ‘‘Deyotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,’’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. The Christian and civil government. 
Rom. 13: 1-7. Comment-1; Hymn 4; Prayer 
72. 

Monday. Love the fulfilment of law. Rom. 
13: 8-14. Comment 2; Hymn 15; Prayer 38. 

Tuesday. No one lives to himself. Rom. 14: 
1-12. Comment 3; Hymn 18; Prayer 62. 


Wednesday. Refraining from criticising. 
Rom. 14: 13-23. Comment 4; Hymn 10; 
Prayer 9. 


Thursday. Christian helpfulness. Rom. 15: 
1-13. Comment 5; Hymn 25; Prayer 75. 


Friday. Concern for Christ’s ministers. 
Rom. 15: 14-33. Comment 6; Hymn 48; 
Prayer 66. 


Saturday. The solicitude of the apostle for 
his converts. Rom. 16: 17-27. Comment 7; 
Hymn 18; Prayer 78. 

O00 eee 


Suggestion for the prayer meeting. Focus 
every thought on the infinite superiority of the 
unselfish life as compared with the selfish life. 
Review the lessons from Romans. 


1. Oan the Christian serve two masters? 
(Rom. 18: 1). “Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers.” But was not Christ’s in- 
struction that there is but one Lord and Mas- 
ter, and that He alone is to be served? There 
have been times in the history of the world 
when Christians were called upon to be mar- 
tyrs, because rulers of men were not the serv- 
ants of God. But Paul’s conception of civil 
government is the correct one: that faithful- 
ness to human obligations is service to God 
himself. In other words, that all civil rulers 
are the servants of God; that they hold their 
right to rule as trustees, which makes that 
right the privilege of service. Let me by my 
Christian conception of patriotism add some- 
thing to the leaven which the nations of the 
earth so much need. 

2. High conduct: natural vs. artificial. (Rom. 
13:10). “Love worketh no ill.” The man who 
does not love, but undertakes to shape his life 
on the lines of perfect conduct, has undertaken a 
hard task—an impossible task. Men can manu- 
facture artificial birds and butterflies; it is, how- 
ever, very difficult to perfect even the outward 
form, and if that is done, there is still lacking 
the life. Now man may approximate the ap- 
pearance of high character without the moving 
motive within; but if he succeeds in fashioning 
the form of fine living by rule, and rule alone, 
his is but an artificial character. There is still 
in it no breath of life. Love is the root of high 
conduct, for of its own nature “love worketh 
no ill.” 

3. God’s place is too big for me to fill. (Rom. 
14: 7). “Whether we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” To serve as owner of my soul is the 
place of the Lord God Almighty. For me to 
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Closet and Altar 


UNSELFISHNESS 


We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves. ... For even Christ pleased not 
himself —Rom. 15: 1, 3. 


Nothing parches the soul like selfishness. 
The heart that feeds upon itself grows old 
fast. Many of our fresh springs are in so- 
ciety, and he who thinks for others, prays 
for them, seeks to guide them aright, makes 
sacrifices on their behalf, renews his youth 
like the eagle-—W. L. Watkinson. 


There is no hell like that of a selfish 
heart, and there is no misfortune so great 
as that of not being able to make a sacri- 
fice—Julia Ward Howe. 


Why did the lamp go out? 
I shaded it with my cloak to save it from 
the wind, that is why the lamp went out. 


Why did the flower fade? 
I pressed it to my heart with anxious love, 
that is why the flower faded. 


Why did the stream dry up? 
I put a dam across it to have it for my 
use, that is why the stream dried up. 


Why did the harp-string break? 
I tried to force a note that was beyond 
its power, that is why the harp-string 
is broken. 


—Rabindranath Tagore. 


As long as the earth was thought to be 
the center of the planetary system there 
was nothing but confusion in the heavens. 
Shift the center to the sun and all becomes 
order and beauty. The root of sin, and the 
mother of death, is making myself my own 
law and Lord; the germ of righteousness, 
and the first pulsations of life, lie in yield- 
ing ourselves to God in Christ, because he 
has yielded himself unto us.—Alerander 
Maclaren. 


In so far as we are living for ourselves 
we are not Christians—J. R. Miller. 


We must make the occasions. The mak- 
ing of a saint is not the work of a day, any 
more than the making of a scholar. The 
devoted life is the fruit of devotion: piety 
comes from prayer.—Hugh Black. 


He who is our example is also our new 
life. It is the indwelling Christ who alone 
can make possible the imitation of Christ. 
—George Jackson. 


Give to us, O God, we beseech thee, an 
unreprovable faith, a humble hope and a 
never-failing charity. Grant unto us a true 
humility, a meek and quiet spirit, a loving, 
friendly and useful conversation, the deny- 
ing of ourselves, and the bearing of the bur- 
dens of our neighbor. Grant us the blessed- 
ness of doing good. May we be strong in 
purpose, diligent in duty, slow to anger, and 
ready for every good work, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.—Jeremy Taylor. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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assume to be my own master is to assume to 
take the place of God. It is too big a place for 
me to fill. Such an attitude of conceit and sel- 
fishness is suicidal. If I were to count all the 
moral suicides in my vicinity, I should have to 
number all those who consider themselves suffi- 
cient unto themselves. 

4. Unloveliness of the croaking critic. (Rom. 
14: 18). “Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more.” The Century dictionary 
quotes the following from Lowell: “A critical 
instinct, so insatiable that it must turn upon 
itself for lack of something else to hew and 
hack, becomes incapable at last of originating 
anything, but indecision.” ‘The habit of criti- 
cising, or as the high school boy would say, the 
habit of ‘‘knocking,’ is one that grows on a 
person, and if it goes to seed, one finds himself 
unable to see any thing or any one, even him- 
self, except through critical eyes. Behold the 
selfish man enjoying his own selfishness! 

5. Why should not the strong trample on 
the weak? (Rom. 15:1) “We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” But 
according to science, the progress of the world 
is founded upon the survival of the fittest, by 
which is usually meant, the strongest. If the 
strong trample on the weak and destroy them, 
then only the strong remain to propagate the 
race. But notice that this means animal 
strength, and when it reaches the mental and 
moral realm, it means selfishness as opposed to 
unselfishness ; egoism as opposed to altruism. It 
is when the unselfish nature subdues the selfish 
nature that the truly strong survive. In this 
moral evolution, the law of the survival of un- 
selfishness demands that the strong bear the 
infirmities of the weak. 

6. Are ministers objects of charity? (Rom. 
15% 26, 30). Paul refers to two services to 
Christian ministers: a contribution to those 
who are poor in this world’s goods and prayers 
for himself. In the first of these, no less than 
in the other, Paul is not presenting the Chris- 
tian minister as an object of charity; on the 
contrary, what he asks for is the rightful view 


_ of those who have rendered value received. As 


a matter of fact, every true and effective min- 
ister has put the souls of those to whom he 
has ministered under obligation to himself. 
His service is always larger than he is paid 
for. When the Board of Ministerial Relief 
therefore, asks for a “contribution for the 
saints,’ it is asking not for charity, but for 
justice and for love. Not less has the Chris 
tian minister a rightful claim upon the pre- 
vailing prayers of those whom he serves and 
for whom he labors. Through them I may ex- 
press my unselfish character in a multitude of 
ways. 

7. Self-interest through unselfishness. 
1G) 19), 


(Rom. 
Those are big words from Paul: 
“T would have you.” This spiritual 
father cherished great concern for the 
highest and richest interest of all with whom 
he was associated. Did this mean a blessing 
for them? It could not have been otherwise. 
But to no one of them came so great an en- 
richment. through the solicitude of Paul as 
there came to Paul himself, for in the exercise 
of this concern, he enlarged his own heart and 
soul. In the nature of things it is impossible 
for one to do an unselfish act without enlarge- 
ment of himself. Where, then, is one’s highest 
self-interest, except in unselfish conduet and 
character ? 


WITH. THE CHILDREN 


David Climbs Mount Shasta 
By Rose Brooks 


“The smaller peak?’ said father, in answer 
to Davyid’s question, as the two stood on the 
sunny porch of the old Berryvale Tavern. 
“That’s called the Thumb. It’s the crater open- 
ing. Yes, the trail to the top follows the spur 
of the Thumb to the top, then on to the real 
summit.” , 

David’s face was very sober as he looked at 
great towering Mount Shasta shining white in 
the sunshine. ‘I should think I was old enough 
to climb it,” he said. “How old were you, first 
time you went up, father?” 

“About your age,” admitted father, “but you 
see L was a pretty good mountaineer when I was 
twelve. Every summer I spent either in these 
mountains or in the high Sierras, you must 
remember. And every summer since you've been 
able to walk I’ve wanted to bring you out here 
and show you the western out-of-doors that I 
loved as a boy, and love still. The EHast’s all 
right, but when it comes to mountains—” 

“T know I could climb it,’ said David, ear- 
nestly. ‘Who went up with you, first time 
you went up?” 

“My father and a guide, and another boy 
of my own age. Lived hereabouts, the boy 
did, and a hardy little mountaineer he was. 
His name? Let’s see—it’s a long time ago— 
his name was John—John Bennett—that’s it.” 

“T know I could climb it.” There was but 
one refrain from David. 

“Next summer, maybe, if we can get out 
here for our summers after this, but to take a 
small eastern tenderfoot and let him scale 
the first snow mountain he sees—” father 
shook his head. ‘‘But we'll ride to the timber 
line—that I’ve promised you, and right after 
breakfast we’ll see about mules. No, we don’t 
need a guide for the timber line. We ought 
to be good enough woodsmen to make our own 
way. Yes, we'll take blankets and grub and 
stay overnight.” 

At dawn, two days later, Mr. Martin and 
David set out, both on wiry mountain mules, 
blankets and food and oats strapped behind 
their saddles. 

“Te goes as fast and as easily as a horse,” 
said David, new to mule-back, as his brown 
steed trotted nimbly along the mountain road. 
Through great forests of pine they rode, fol- 
lowing brooks which came tumbling down from 
the great mountain whose name means to the 
Indian, ‘Father of Waters.” Up wound the 
trail through smaller-growing trees till the 
two mountaineers found themselves making 
their way through a thick growth of prickly 
chaparral. 

“We're really beyond the timber line now,” 
said father, “But we’re going to the snow 
line. There’s a little’ cabin there, and we'll 
roll up in it for the night. At this altitude, 
it’s not so warm as it might be, even on a 
summer night.” 

Toward the middle of the afternoon they 
reached the cabin in a tangle of chaparral 
which all but choked its entrance. Tired but 
happy, they undid their packs, fed the sleek 
mules, and made their cabin bunks ready for 
the night. The whole world, so it seemed, lay 
below them—dark green forests, open mea- 
dows, and far, far away a faint trail of smoke 
marked the passing of a train. And above them, 


the mountain, its'sides steep and cold and un- 
thinkably high. 

“TI know I could climb it,” said David, un- 
daunted, staring up at the glistening top, “but 
it makes me feel small as—as—” 

“As an ant,” said father, also looking up. 
“But even the taste of mountaineering we’ve 
had today isn’t bad for a beginning, is it?” 

“JT should say not,’ said David, manfully, 
and fell to work gathering dry chaparral 
branches for a supper fire. ‘“‘Let’s get every 
single thing ready,” he said, thriftly, ‘‘and then 
we'll have two hours to explore before it’s too 
dark.” 

Explore they did, always keeping the cabin 
in sight. ‘‘Here’s a piece of lava,’ said father. 


“See—this light, porous, gray—’ and David,. 


running up to see, saw father suddenly lurch 
and lose his footing in a little landslide of 
rocks. Not more than twenty feet did he 
slide, but in some unaccountable way, he 
failed to regain his balance and stumbling, 
fell, hitting his head against a boulder. In- 
stantly, David was at his side, but father lay 
still and quiet, except for little moans. 

“Father! You. can’t be hurt, father!” 
David’s voice was pleading in its anxiety. 
Not a minute ago father was all right—and 
just that little slide and tumble! But though 
David rubbed his head and chafed his hands 
and begged him to answer, father didn’t answer 
a single word—just lay still and moaned softly. 

David got to his feet. The world below 
looked immense and aloof; the mountain above 
looked cold and aloof—he himself the only 
person to solve a big difficulty. Even smaller 
than before did he feel. But hadn’t father al- 
ways and always told him to use his own 
brains, to think his own way out of difficulties? 
But who could ever have imagined such a big 
difficulty as this? 

Suddenly into David’s troubled eyes flashed 
resolution. Of course! That was his one 
chance to get help quickly! Hadn’t he and 
father ridden through a ghost forest that very 
morning—how long ago it seemed!—a ghost 
forest of trees left dead in the wake of a for- 
est fire? And hadn’t father said that forest 
fires were the greatest menace to the moun- 
tains, and that every timber area lay under 
the watchful eye of a fire warden? Well, then! 

In frantic haste David gathered great arm- 
fuls of dry chaparral. No cooking fire this, 
with a wisp of smoke which would vanish as 
quickly as it rose! No, if anywhere .in that 
great expanse about him an eye watched for 
smoke—and David toiled and heaped on brush 
till a thick smoke column rose slowly and 
steadily. Not a minute to spare—not much 
daylight was there left—and somebody must 
come! An hour David worked dragging brush, 
piling it on, till his hands were scratched and 
bleeding. An hour more for some one to see. 
But even if there were a fire warden and he 
saw, could he get to them after darkness fell? 

“David!” It was father’s voice, and David 
jumped in his tracks. 

“Yes, father,’ he answered, very quietly, 
kneeling close. ‘‘You’re feeling better» father? ” 


“Tt’s my head,’ breathed father. “Did I 
hit my head? What are we to do?” 
“We're all right,” said David, steadily. 


“T’ve built a fire that'll keep us warm—a big 
one, so the fire warden will see the smoke. 
He’ll be here soon.” 
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“That’s good,’ said father, drowsily, and 
again sank into quiet, leaving David more 
alone than ever in the big outdoors. 

Two hours passed; David still heaped on 
brush; father still lay quiet in the gray 
blankets. And then, just when David felt he 
couldn’t stand it another minute, the two mules, 
plain in the circle of firelight, lifted their 
heads, ears pointing trailward With all his 
might David halloed and listened, his breath 
held. The answer came faint and far away, 
but unmistakably a voice calling, and before 
long followed the sound of branches snap- 
ping along the trail and out of the chaparral 
blackness rode a man on a mule. 

“Well, sonny,” was his astonished greeting 
at sight of Dayid’s lone figure. ‘‘What’s up? 
Rather small you are for a lone camper, and 
rather large your camp-fire. Not trying to 
set the old mountain ablaze? You made so 
much smoke I had to come and see.” 

A week later, father, propped up in bed in 
a big sunny room of the Berryvale Tavern, 
gave his low familiar whistle—his signal for 
David, who instantly ran upstairs. With shin- 
ing eyes he ran to the bedside and said: 

“Oh, father, John Bennett says he’s going 
to the top of the mountain tomorrow! Did he 
tell you?” 

“Yes, he has been up here talking about it 
for an hour.” 

“He has? He’s the nicest man I ever saw— 
next to you, o’course. He says he has been 
up once every year since that time you and 
he went up together when you were boys.” 

“Tt’s part of his job now as fire warden to 
go up once a year and report conditions.” 

“Oh, father, I know I could climb it!” 
“That's what he says. He wants to take you.” 

“Did he ask to take me?’ David’s voice was 
hushed with incredulity. 

“Tomorrow morning you start, five sharp. 
Now, you’re not to fuss about leaving me alone, 
you’re going. You, a tenderfoot! After the way 
you got John Bennett on the spot, and the way 
you helped him get me back here! Some day 
T’ll tell you what John Bennett thinks about 
you. Off you go tomorrow morning, and don’t 
you come near me again till you’ve been to the 
tip-top!” 

With a joyous war-whoop, David was about 
to leap downstairs to make sure his mountain 
friend hadn’t vanished, when at the door he 
wheeled abruptly and said, ‘‘Don’t you think 
it’s the queerest, father, that John Bennett is 
fire warden and saw our smoke, and that he 
has lived right around here all these years 
since you and he climbed Mount Shasta to- 
gether when you were as big as me?” 

“Nothing’s queer, and everything’s queer,” 
said father, thus disposing of the problems of 
the universe with one stroke. 

But David, not waiting for an answer was 
pelting downstairs, these words echoing after 
him : 

“JT knew I could climb Mount Shasta!” 


The Moon’s Mirror 


The Moon is a lovely lady fair, 

I saw her lean—how did she dare— 

To see herself in our clear pond. 

Her manner was engaging, fond. 

Where would she look if it should rain? 

I hope she is not really vain! 
—Mattie Lee Hausgen. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Cumulative Life 


Comment on Topic for July 23-29 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Grow. 2 Peter 3: 18. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

In this passage Peter stresses the importance 
of immediateness. He apparently expected an 
immediate coming of Christ. Not a moment 
should be lost in getting our lives right with 
our fellowmen and with God. Christ has not 
yet come in the way Peter expected, but the 
counsel still holds good. No one knows the 
limits of his life. What we wish to do we 
must start doing now. In Peter’s day there 
were all sorts of wild ideas abroad, even as in 
our own day. Many of them were based on 
the Bible, but on a forced or misunderstood 
interpretation. In the face and in the force 
of them we must stand unshaken in our faith 
in Christ. Not the steadfastness of the rock, 
never changing. We must grow—like a tree, 
with its flowers and fruits. This comes from 
living contact with Christ. So shall we take 
on his graciousness; so shall we come to have 
more and more knowledge of him, more and 
more of the knowledge which he has of the 
Father. 


Leads for the Leader 

The analogy of a tree gives a good starting- 
point for this meeting. There is something 
wrong if a tree does not grow. Something is 
at the roots. The soil is not right. The tree 
does not get enough sunlight. A blight is on 
the leaves. Trace the parallel between trees 
and our lives in these things. 

Do we produce from year to year more fruits 
of the Christian life? Kinder? more forgiv- 
ing? more unselfish? more loving? 

Do we grow in our prayer life? 
sense of Christ in our prayers? Is it easier for 
us to pray? Are we broader in our prayers? 

Are we stronger in the face of temptation? 
Does it have less and less of effect on us? 

Do our relations with Christ mean more 
and more to us? Do we catch new glimpses 
of his inner self? Do we grow in our knowl- 
edge of his mind? Does it add new lustre to 
our lives? 


Thoughts for Members 

We grow because of some irresistible im- 
pulse. Says Daniel S. Fleming: ‘‘The ultimate 
dynamic empowering the Christian is the in- 
évyitable impulsion that arises from  experi- 
encing the priceless treasure that is found in 
Jesus Christ.” 


O that I may grow! 
I see the leaves out-pushing hour by hour, 
With steady joy the buds burst out a-flower, 
Urged gladly on by Nature’s waking power. 
O that I may grow! 


O that I may grow! 
What though Time cuts his furrows in my face, 
My heart may ever add grace unto grace, 
Graces with added days still keeping pace. 

O that I may grow! 
= —Maltbie D. Babcock. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We thank thee, O Father, for all the im- 
pulses within us that bid us to grow. Make 
greater yet, we pray, that yearning for like- 
ness to thy Son, until it shall be irresistible, 
and we shall find ourselves day by day growing 
into the measure of perfeet manhood. Amen. 


Have we a 
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Tribute to Rev. Walter Frear 


Your issue of June 29, chronicles the passing 
of one of God’s Saints, Rey. Walter Frear, of 
Oakland, Cal., at the advanced age of 92 
years. He was indeed a “Father in Israel.” 
His long life stands out as a perfect model 
of a Christian pastor and nobleman. 

May I testify to what I know from experi- 
ence of his kindliness and Christian friendli- 
ness to young men, by means of which he 
unobtrusively did a great work for humanity 
and for the kingdom of God, setting an ex- 
ample which all Christians would do well to 
follow and by following which they would 
add, as he did, to the glory and power of 
the Gospel of the Master. 

Rey. Walter Frear was pastor of Fort St., 
Congregational Church (now Central Union 
Church), Honolulu, when the writer of this 
tribute to his memory went to the Hawaiian 
Islands, in 1876, to teach Latin and Greek 
in Oahu College. To a young and inexperienced 
lad just out of college, who had burned his 
bridges and cut loose from the friends and 
scenes of his boyhood and youth, going to 
a far-away land to take up an untried profes- 
sion, the finding of a real, new friend of the 
caliber of Walter Frear was no commonplace 
matter. Within a few days after landing, 
homesick, lonely, and more or less appalled by 
the magnitude of the task that had been un- 
dertaken, this young man was found by this 
kindly, Christlike pastor who was always on 
the lookout to discover young men, who were 
in critical situations—that he might tide 
them over and keep them in the Master’s 
Kingdom. An invitation to his beautiful 
Christian home followed. 

For the two years during which we re- 
mained at Honolulu, this Christian comrade- 
ship was maintained despite the difference 
in age and experience. We rode horseback 
together, discussed world and local problems, 
played chess (well into the late hours, some- 
times), planned religious campaigns. He was 
father-confessor, manhood-model, admired and 
beloved Christian friend, all in one. Several 
of his children were in the college and we have 
followed their useful and distinguished careers 
with deepest interest in later years. As we 
look back to those long-ago days, we are made 
conscious of the opportunities that are open on 
every hand for those who are like the Master in 
friendliness and kindness, and ready like Him, to 
radiate Christian influences that shall help and 
save the lonely, the wavering, the tempted ones 
who are all about us in any and every land. 
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Walter Frear was ready to become all things 
to all men if so be that he could win them 
for his Master. It is a responsibility as well 
as a privilege to have known the friendship of 
such a Christian gentleman. 

Boston, Mass. FraNK H. PALMER. 


Pastors’ Conference at 
Hartford 


Invitations have been issued for the Pastor’s 
Conference, to be held with Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Sept. 18-19. These meetings 
undertaken by the Pastoral Union and the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, with the idea 
of bringing some helpful contribution to the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the constitu- 
ency of the Foundation, have proved singularly 
useful. This year, the leader is to be Rey. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, D. D., pastor of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York City. He 
has chosen for his subject the theme, ‘‘Laws 
of Christian Life and Experience.” He him- 
self is a man of such undoubted spiritual 
power, as well as intellectual quality, that his 
leadership will be welcome and helpful. The 
invitations are sent to all alumni of the insti- 
tution and to ministers of all denominations 
within easy reach of Hartford. The Founda- 
tion has a cordial welcome for all who care 
to come. Lodging is provided in Hosmer Hall 
without charge, and meals are served in the- 
Seminary dining-room at cost. GR Sag Bs, 


Famous Rock 
By Warren Sherman 
Mr. Sherman was tenth in descent fron 
Elder Brewster. He wrote the following 
verses upon witnessing “The Pageant of the 
Pilgrims,” at Plymouth, Aug. 12, 1921. Mr. 
Sherman passed away March 19, near Laings- 
burg, Mich., at the age of siaty-six. 
Humble rock beside the sea, 
Placed there by Infinity, 
Waiting in thy lowly bed 
For the faithful Pilgrims’ tread. 


Many years had passed thee o'er— 
A thousand, yea, and thousands more— 
Hre the barge the Pilgrims bore 
Anchored at thy native shore. 


Faithful rock beside the sea, 

Heav’n’s own will hath ordained. thee; 
Stepping stone to liberty, 

Birthplace of Democracy. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


FERDINAND Q. BLANCHARD, who writes the appreciative article on Dr. Charles 
FP. Thwing, is pastor of Euclid Ave. Church, in Cleveland, and active in Congre- 
gational causes, including the American Missionary Association, of which he is 


ene of the directors. 


ROSELLE T, Cross writes from long experience as a successful pastor in The 
Fun of a Minister’s Old Age, and is now pastor emeritus in Twinsburg, O., where 
he has ministered since 1912. He is father of Rey. Judson L. Cross, of Rollstone, 


Shureh, Fitchburg, Mass. 


EpwiIn H. ByiNeron, who contributes the article on the Boston Seaman’s 
Triend Society, is a pastor at West Roxbury, Mass., serves on the faculty of 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, in Boston, and is a member of the 


National Council Executive Committee. 


Lucta AMES MEAD, author of the little article on Social Unrest, is a leader 
among women in many good eauses, including that of international peace. 
is the wife of Edwin D. Mead, former director of the World Peace Foundation, 


and lives in Brookline, Mass. 


Maurice RAYMOND PLUMB, Our Pilgrim Pulpit preacher this week, is pastor 
of the Congregational Church, in Edgewood, R. I. 


She 
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‘‘ The People Had a Mind to Work” 

On May 7, Rey. J. P. Garfield gave the right 
hand of fellowship to 80 new members of 
CENTRAL, MiIppLEBORO, MAss. ‘Thirteen were 
by letter and 67 on confession of faith, of 
whom 47 were adults beyond the age where 
decisions have been most commonly made. 
Middleboro is a progressive town of 9,000 
people, 15 miles from Plymouth, and adhering 
to many of the fine traditions of the “Old 
Colony.” It has 12 Protestant churches, three 
of them Congregational. 

At the Lenten season, while preaching ap- 
propriately to that season the pastor gave a 
particular invitation to a number of his 
people to be present at the mid-week service, 
which he called to meet in the chureh parlor, 
and, after a brief devotional service, he read 
to them the article in The Congregationalist 
of Jan. 26, entitled, ‘““A Church that Succeeds” 
—an account of the work done in West Haven, 
Ct. He assured them that there were doubt- 
less many people in Middleboro, also, waiting 
to be invited to unite with that church. He 
mentioned no particular number desired, so 
long as no logical candidate was overlooked. 
Several persons present caught the vision and, 
after adjournment, gave their names to the 
pastor, promising to interview the people and 
report to him at once. The following week, at 
the same service, a larger group assembled, 
and the pastor read them the leaflet of the 
Commission on Evangelism, “Recruiting for 
Church Membership.’”’ -Several reported to the 
pastor the result of their work, which in only 
two instances had brought definite results. It 
immediately seemed wise for the pastor to 
declare that the responsibility for the initia- 
tive must rest with the membership of the 
church, and that he would plan to interview 
no one till they had been invited by some 
member of the church. 

The list of names was never discussed in 
any meeting, and the suggestions regarding 
individuals were all privately reported to the 
pastor. The “Application for Membership,” 
published by the Commission on Evangelism, 
was used, but was made available only after 
people had professed a desire to take the step. 
The signing of this application made the step 
definite, and not a single signer disappointed 
the committee. These slips were particularly 
useful, as the church had previously adopted 
the Kansas City Creed. No committees were 
appointed and no committee as such was used, 
but the serviées of those who had the vision 
to work were alone used or called for. No 
unusual publicity was employed; only the 
usual invitations and notices on the calendar. 

After the first two mid-week services there 
was no further.conference of the workers, and 
so quietly did the work proceed, that the 
greater portion of the congregation were un- 
aware of the movement till the candidates were 
requested to meet the committee. The pastor 
interviesved a few people entirely upon his own 
suggestion, just as the other workers did, but 
these instances were the exceptions. Occa- 
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How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


sionally, special individuals in sympathy with 
the work were enlisted to see some one whom 
they could most naturally approach. The 
initiative of the members assured the pastor 
of the general support of the plan. Most of 
the people had long been attendants of the 
church, though a good number were discovered 
among the parents of the new children of the 
church school, or among those only recently 
interested in the life of the church. WHighty 
signed applications or presented letters, and all 
appeared before the church committee. The 
eighty were present at the memorable commu- 
nion service, which was more largely attended 
and participated in than any similar service 
in the 75 years of the church’s history. The 
spiritual impression resulting from the joint 
commitment was marked. The “people had a 
mind to work,’ and the church gained the 
greatest harvest in its history. - 


Young People’s Clubs 

Rey. and Mrs. BH. BH. Morrill, who went to 
First, Mititpury, MAss., last November, have 
accomplished a fine piece of work with their 
young people, which offers suggestions to other 
leaders. In a parish supposed to have but few 
young folks, they made a list of 120 between 
the ages of 15 and 25, and from this organized 
a Middle Teen Club for the 15- to 17-year-olds, 
and a Young People’s Club for those from 18 
to 25. Meetings are held simultaneously Sun- 
day evenings, the younger group choosing the 
church for their meeting-place and the older 
club the parsonage. Mr. and Mrs. Morrill 
alternate in taking charge of each group. 
There are the usual executive officers and social 
and program committees. Among the subjects 
taken up have been missionary biographies 
with material gathered from varied sources, 
devotional topics and practical subjects, like 
the progress of Prohibition and the Disarma- 
ment Conference. Each club has a social party 
once a month. As a result, the young people 
are coming into the Sunday school and the 
church. The Millbury group was the largest 
at the Young People’s Conference at the meet- 
ing of the State Conference in Fitchburg. 

Mrs. Morrill is a graduate of Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, and specialized 
in organization work. HEED =r. 


Securing New Members 

The large accessions to the membership of 
First, Mretrosr, Mass., during the past two 
years—87 in 1921 and 109 this Haster—have 
led to inquiry as to the methods used which 
have brought about so notable an increase. 
The answer is simple—patient, systematic 
work, not for a few weeks only, but through 
the entire year on the part of the pastor, 
Rev. R. H. Bennett, and those associated with 
him under his direction. 

It is safe to say that the religious attitude 
of practically every family in the parish is 
known to Mr. Bennett, or, through the com- 
plete filing system in his office, is always at 
hand. Whenever a new family arrives, he en- 
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deavors to ascertain whether the various in- 
dividuals are church members, and if so, they 
are urged to affiliate themselves at once with 
their new church home. Sixty-one this year 
answered the call. In several cases, husbands 
whose wives brought letters, and a number of 
husbands and wives, were led to unite on con- 
fession of faith. For several weeks before 
Haster the pastor gathers his young people 
of high school age into a class for instruction. 
It is understood that membership in this class 
does not necessarily mean church membership, 
but among these he does personal work, and 
the majority come into the church. 

A weekly church paper, which is mailed to 
nearly every home in the parish, is a valuable 
adjunct to his work, as through the “Pastor’s 
Column” the claims of the church are so 
brought before the people that in many in- 
stances when he presents his invitation he is 
met with the response: “Yes, I have been 
thinking about it’; or: “We have meant to 
speak to you about it.” The parish is divided 
into eight sections, for each one of which a 
deaconess is responsible for calling and keep- 
ing the pastor and his assistant in touch with 
the families and their needs, while he himself 
makes approximately a thousand calls a year. 
There are few loose ends; congregations are 
large, and many activities hold the people in 
close connection with the church. A. M. ©. 


Giving a Sense of Unity 

Congregational Montana, the state bulletin, 
recently contained an especially interesting 
feature. All spring association programs were 
printed in full, not only making it unnecessary 
for each association to go to the expense of 
printing their own programs, but giving the 
entire state a sense of unity, common interest 
and purpose. The meetings proved exception- 
ally valuable in fellowship and exchange of 
method and ideas. Church membership netted 
a 28 per cent. increase for 1921—a banner 
record. 


South Dakotans at Huron 

For the fifth time in its history of 52 years, 
the Congregational Conference of South Da- 
kota held its annual conference within the 
hospitable walls of the church at Huron. This 
year the delegates had the added pleasure of 
meeting within the recently completed beauti- 
ful edifice of which the pastor, Rey. C. H. Burtt, 
is justly proud. The conference met May 18- 
21, President H. K. Warren, of Yankton Col- 
lege serving as moderator. Good fellowship, 
made strong in the power of a pervasive sense 
of spiritual power, made it one long to be 
remembered. An unusual array of speakers 
were present from out of the state and with- 
out exception gave the conference of their 
best. Drs. Patton, W. S. Beard, A. E. Holt, 
F. N. Wilder and C. G. Murphy, along with ~ 
Miss Uline, Mrs. F. W. Wilcox and Miss C. 
F.. Boyd, representing every phase of the mani- 
fold ministry of Congregationalism today, spoke 
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Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 


“Blood Will Tell” 


XXI. 


The Favilles 


Rey. Henry Faville, the father, is a native of Wisconsin, and was born and reared 
ona farm. He graduated from Lawrence College, Appleton, in 1871, and from the 
Boston School of Theology in 1876, 


served pastorates 


La Crosse. 


been reared, 


in Wisconsin, 
proxy. 


ReEY. HENRY FAVILLE 


and has had his pastorates entirely 
within the state of Wisconsin. 
in the 
Chureh for the first 12 years of his 
ministry, and then became pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of 
He served this church 
25 years, and then resigned, and re- 
tired to the farm upon which he had 
at Lake 

During the eight years which have 
_ passed, he has supplied many churches 
and 
He was the first pastor in 


He 
Methodist 


Mills, Wis. 


is a farmer by Rpy. T. R. Pavitte 


the state to organize his men to take responsibility for the Sunday evening service. 
This new organization was formed in 1892 and was called ‘The Pastor’s Auxiliary.” 
Dr. Faville’s work has been characterized by strong pulpit leadership and broad 


community interest. 


Since his retirement, he has supplied about sixty different 


churehes, and although 74 years of age, he is still going strong. 


The son, Rev. Theodore R. Faville, was born in Wisconsin in 1881. 


He gradu- 


ated at Beloit in 1904, taught three years at Robert College, Constantinople, studied 


at Yale and Union on his return and graduated from the latter in 1912. 


During 


his seminary years he was assistant in South Norwalk, Ct., in Center Church, New 
Hayen, and was director of religious education in Second Church, Greenwich, Ct. 
He then served Kenosha, Wis., five years, and came to his present pastorate at 
Oshkosh in 1918. He is chairman of the Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Con- 


ference, and also a member of the Chicago Seminary Board. 


His work, like that 


of his father, is known for clear-cut pulpit messages, and for leadership in com- 


munity service and religious education. 


of the tasks facing us near and afar, giving 
constructive counsel that would enable the 
church to be victorious in its mission. The 
moderator’s address was concerned chiefly with 
the place of the small college in the higher 
education of the life today, and was a. pro- 
phetic ktterance, following which the con- 
ference sermon was given with force and power 
by Rev. L. W. Fifield, of Sioux Falls, on the 
theme, “The Things that Cannot be Shaken.” 

With all the talent “imported” for the con- 
ference, time and place were provided for ex- 
planation of the worth while activities that 
are being carried on throughout the state: 
Mrs. Warner, of Redfield, speaking of the 
Sunday school; Rev. W. J. Hoare, of Hetland, 
interesting the conference in his work in con- 
nection with the Vacation Bible School. Rev. 
W. A. Wagner, in a series of brief devotional 
addresses, revealed the riches of knowledge in 
the Book of Life. Supt. D. J. Perrin, for his 
first report as state superintendent, gave voice 
with pleasure to the faith and work that pre- 
vails throughout the wide expanse of South 
Dakota Congregationalism. 

It was decided to publish a state paper in the 
interests of South Dakota Congregationalism, 
to be edited by Rev. W. A. Wagner, of Mitchell. 
A new to-be-continued feature was the intro- 
duction of the new men who have come to the 
conference within the past year. The Woman’s 
Hour, under the presidency of Mrs. W. H. 
Thrall, was made vital and interesting by ad- 
dresses from Miss Uline, Mrs. Wilcox and Miss 
Boyd. The Missionary Hour, under the direc- 
tion of Rey. A. M. Fairbanks, had part of 


its time well occupied by a missionary play 
presented by the church school of Huron. Rey. 
J. W. Fifield, Jr., of Chamberlain and Rey. 
George La Bounty, of DeSmet spoke of the 
values of the Bible Mission and the Church 
Night Plan respectively. 

The pulpits of the various churches of the 
city were occupied on Sunday by the visiting 
speakers. : 

F. L. Ransom, of Mitchell, is the moderator 
for the next conference which meets at Sioux 
Falls, Rev. H. C. Stallard is the seribe and 
Dr. W. H. Thrall remains as treasurer. 

Previous to the meeting of the conference 
the meeting of the Congregational Woman’s 
Missionary~Society of South Dakota was held, 
with Mrs. W. H. Thrall presiding in the morn- 
ing and Mrs. Green in the afternoon. Reports 
were presented during the sessions for the re- 
cording and corresponding secretaries by Mrs. 
BH. M. Booth, of Athol, and Mrs. I. T. Lothrop. 
Mrs. B. L. Burgess presented the reports of 
the branch and union treasurers respectively. 
Mrs. S. W. Gregory conducted the devotional 
service at the afternoon session. . During the 
day addresses were given by Miss Mary D. 
Uline, Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Miss C. F. Boyd, 
Rey. George Wilder and Rev. W. S. Beard, 
with an interesting interlude in which a C. H. 
male quartette from Huron gave a selection 
of Jubilee songs. As one listened to the re- 
ports of the many fields of activity it was 
evident to all that woman’s part in South 
Dakota Congregationalism has much to do with 
the virility and power of Congregationalism 
throughout this Middle West state. 
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In Service of the Church 
Union, Boston, Rev. EH. G. Guthrie, pastor, 
has recently made up a list of its members who 
are entering or are in the distinctive service 
of the Christian Church. The list is as follows: 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


Rey. John MacMartin, minister, Congrega- 
tional Church, Mansfield, Mass; Rev. Charles 
Keith, Andover Seminary; Mr. Frank H. An- 
drew, Andover Seminary; Mr. Wilbur Davies, 
Boston University School of Religious Hduca- 
tion; Mr. Harry Aldrich, Bangor Seminary ; 
Mr. John A. Cooper, Boston University School 
of Religious Education. 


MepicAL MISSIONARIES FOREIGN FIELD 

Dr. Ralph E. Merrill, Bacteriologist. China ; 
Mr. HE. Arthur Whitney, Tufts Medical Col- 
lege; Mr. William Upson, Tufts Medical Col- 
lege. 

MISSIONARIES ForEIGN FIELD 

Mrs. Emily Block, St. Paul’s College, Tar- 
sus; Miss Dorothy W. Brown, at present, A. 
M. A., LeMoyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn; 
Miss Sallie A. Porter, Jackson College. 


MISSIONARIES HOME FIELD 


Miss Catherine Perry, Thorsby Institute, 


Alabama. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rey. and Mrs. Robert Blair, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education; Dr. 
Mary A. Emerson, Professor, Boston Univer- 
sity School Religious Education; Miss May 
FH. Hancock, Professor, Gordon College; Mrs. 
Millicent P. Yarrow, Associate Secretary Con- 
gregational Hducation Society; Miss Neva 
Lindgren, entering Boston University School 
of Religious Hdueation next year; Miss Mary 
Berg, Director of Primary Department, Church 
School in Brookline. 


News of the Churches 


WASHINGTON 

Loyal to Denominational Program 

Although the Russian Germans of this state 
have done their share in sending upwards of 
$200,000 in money, and an equal amount in 
supplies, to their starving brethren in the 
Volga District, they fell only a little below 
their last year’s apportionment. The German 
churches of Washington are strongly led and 
are loyal to the denominational program. 


ARIZONA 
Preaching at Humboldt during Summer 
Rev. H. T. Brooks, of Prescott, will supply 
the pulpit of HumBoir during the summer. 
Work at the smelter, on which industry the 
life of the town depends, will shortly resume. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Church Building 
The united efforts of Rev. J. M. Moya, pas- 
tor of LoS RANCHOS DE ATRISCO, and Super- 
intendent Heald have resulted in the comple- 
tion of the new house of worship at this place, 
a few miles trom Albuquerque. The building 
will be used fur both Mexicans and Americans. 
The Church Building Society assisted in the 
erection of the new structure. 


MONTANA 
Succeeds Rev. E. M. Halliday in Brooklyn 
First, Biriines, Rev. G. M. Miller, pastor, 
at the Children’s Day service, June 18, bap- 
tized five persons and received four into churclr 
fellowship, making 47, s nce Janes pee vir 
Miller has just accepted the unanimous call 
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of Ocean Ave. Church, Brooklyn, N., Y., to 
sueceed Rey. E. M. Halliday, recently elected 
secretary of the Home Missionary Society 
and Church Extension Boards. He will begin 
his Brooklyn pastorate on Sept. 10. Before 
going to Billings, Mr. Miller served as pastor 
of Olivet, St. Paul, Minn., for nearly eight 
years, broken only by a period of 14 months 
with the army Y. M. C. A. in France. 


WYOMING 
Conference Receives Church into Fellowship 

A self-supporting church which had organ- 
ized itself as Congregational applied for ad- 
mission to the Wyoming Conference at the 
annual meeting at Eaton, Col., June 14-15. 
Rev. J. L. Newport, the pastor, was present 
with representatives of the church to make 
application for standing in the Congregational 
Conference. The Conference hesitated at first, 
us Mr. Newport was formerly pastor of the 
Presbyterian Chureh, at Hillsdale. Local dif- 
ficulties resulted in his withdrawal from his 
former relation. 

The Presbyterians have only good words for 
Mr. Newport. Not only did practically the 
entire membership of the Presbyterian Church 
so with him, but over half a hundred people 
not connected with any church applied for ad- 
mission in the newly-organized body, and were 
received. The new organization has secured a 
parsonage, and pays its minister $100 a month. 
The Conference having satisfied itself that it 
was dealing with an independent, autonomous 
and regularly organized church, which had 
adopted the National Council form of organiza- 
tion as its constitution, and having further 
satisfied itself that it was in no way compro- 
mising itself with its sister denomination, the 
Presbyterians, finally voted to receive the new 
church into fellowship. The new chureh has 
102 members. They are at present worshiping 
in the schoolhouse. ¥F. L. M. 


COLORADO 

Cordial Relations betweea Churches 

Rey. Clement Upham, of STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, 
recently received 25 young people into the 
ehurch. Fraternal relations between the 
churches seem to be growing, as the Catholic 
priest preached the baccalaureate sermon in 
the Congregational Church. As the audiences 
erowd the church, a new building is being 
planned. 


Hayden Church and School Growing 

HAYDEN is reaching out to country places 
through the efforts of Rev. G. H. Gleason, who 
is the leader in every local community enter- 
prise. Both church and Sunday school are 
steadily growing. F, L. M. 


NEBRASKA 
Young People’s Assembly at Crete 
~The second Congregational Young People’s 
Assembly, of Nebraska, was held at Doane 
College, Crete, June 9-16. There were 170 


Old. Black Bass 


By A. B. CUNNINGHAM 


The author tells of Old Black Bass 
as he has seen him on dusky evenings 


when the whippoorwill calls. Old Black 
Bass was the leader of his school. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid 
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CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY AT CRETE, NEB. 


regularly enrolled delegates, and in addition, 
over 50 who attended for a single day, mak- 
ing the total attendance 220. The enrollment 
last year was 126. 


Representatives came from 386. churches, as 
compared with 25 churches last year. The 
delegations ranged from one to 14. The largest 
delegation, 14, was from First, Norfolk, 135 
miles distant by auto; Omaha Ave., Norfolk, 
had a delegation of 11, making a total of 25 
from that city, who traveled an aggregate 
distance of 6,750 miles. First, Norfolk, won 
both the Distance and Attendance banners. 
Grant Church, which is over 300 miles distant, 
had a delegation of five. The attendance is 
especially gratifying, in view of the fact that 
this was only the second gathering of our 
Congregational young people, and some had 
serious doubts whether a denominational gath- 
ering was practical. Rey. C. G. Murphy had 
general management of the assembly. There 
was a student council chosen by the young 
people which co-operated with the faculty in 
management. This proved a valuable ar- 
rangement. 


The program covered all phases of Christian 
activities, from the home church to world-wide 
service; and both presented and demonstrated 
lines especially appealing to youth. The op- 
portunity for service in the church school 
by means of dramatization, and the challenge 
to leadership in worth-while and _ sacrificial 
service at home and beyond were not only 
definitely present, but woven into the whole 
program. The challenge of the great prophetic 
characters of the Bible was presented to’ the 
whole assembly. 


The purpose of the assembly was to arouse 
the religious enthusiasm of our young people, 
and suggest avenues for immediate and worth- 
while service; to present the achievements of 
the church, past and present, and let these 
make their own appeal for loyalty; to present 
the claims of Christ, so that service will be a 
joy, no matter how difficult or sacrificial; and 
to develop an acquaintance and friendship 
among our young people of the state that will 
make their co-operation a delight in carrying 
on the work. 


INDIANA 
Utilizing the Basement as Social Center 
UNION, INDIANAPOLIS, is making good use 
of its basement as the only “social center’’ in 
a neighborhood of working people. Rev. W. 
C. Reeder is pastor. 


ILLINOIS 
Member of Pilgrim, Oak Park, for 30 Years 
Mr. Frank Kimball, of PILeGRiIm, OAK PARK, 
who has been confined to his home for some 
weeks by illness, received the following letter 
from the chureh on the 30th anniversary of his 
membership in the organization. 


Thirty years ago, on the nineteenth day of 
June, 1892, you united with Pilgrim Church! 
These years have been filled with faithful and 
unselfish service for Jesus Christ, in the church 
and community, in the city at our door, and 
in the larger areas of Congregationalism and 
the world. Thirty years are a long time in 
any man’s life and for you they represent the 
years of greatest power and capacity. They 
have been freely offered, generously given, 
nobly spent! 

Today the members of the church and con- 
gregation have asked me to convey to you their 
most loving remembrance and greeting. They 
desire me to interpret, even though briefly and 
inadequately, their thought and prayer for 
you in your illness and their deep appreciation 
of all that you have so. faithfully done for 
Jesus Christ through Pilgrim Church. None 
of us are able to measure or deseribe the va- 
ried, positive, Christian influence which you 
have exerted. Your loyalty to every phase of 
the work has been a noble example, your gen- 
erous and discerning gifts have been a chal- 
lenge and a help, and your courage, faith 
and vision have made large things possible. 
Whether as superintendent of the Sunday 
school, as trustee, or as chairman of important 
committees, like that on benevolences, and 
member of many others, you have always put 
every resource of your strength and substance 
into the work. Your faith in the great enter- 
prises of Christ’s Kingdom, like Firman 
Church, the Chicago City Missionary and Wix- 
tension Society, and the American Board, has 
repeatedly led others to invest money and life 
there, also. 

The deepest things which we feel can never 
be put into words. We are therefore sending 
you a sheaf of the richest roses we could find, 
one for each of the precious years you have 
given here, that they may speak somewhat of 
our love and our prayers for you. May the 
abiding grace of our Lord Jesus be with you 
always! 

ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN. 


Pastor of Pilgrim Church. 


TENNESSEE 

Anniversary of First, Chattanooga 

First, CHATTANOOGA, among the oldest of 
the Negro Congregational Churches in the 
South, and of which the late Rev. J. E. Smith 
was pastor for 38 years, celebrated its 55th 
anniversary on June 11, with an appropriate 
program. The present pastor is Rev, W. L. 
Cash, a graduate of Fisk University and of 
Oberlin Seminary. 

First church was organized June 9, 1867 
and is now known as “The Chureh of the 
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July 18, 1922 


Cordial Welcome.’ , Members and friends were 
asked to contribute to the offering in memory 
of the years, at least one penny for each year 
of the life of the church. 

Among the speakers were: Mayor A. W. 
Chambliss. of Chattanooga, and Rev. A. L. 
DeMond, of Second Church, Memphis, who 
preached the anniversary sermon. Interesting 
reminiscences were given by Mrs. J. BH. Smith 
and others. A valuable historical sketch of 
the church was prepared and read by Prof. W. 


~H. Singleton who has been connected with 


the public schools of the city for many years. 

Throughout all the celebration a fine spirit 
of Christian fellowship was manifested by 
all denominations and Christian- workers in 
the city. The present outlook for this church 
is encouraging, as it already has plans for an 
enlarged service to the community. A play- 
ground is now being operated with the agsist- 
ance of the city in furnishing lights and other 


equipment through the park board. 


OHIO 
Pastor of Lima Goes to Pilgrim, Scranton 

First, LIMA, gave a reception to Rey. Kyle 
Booth and his family on Monday evening, 
June 12, in the church parlors. The reception 
was in the nature of a farewell, as Rey. Mr. 
Booth had resigned to accept the pastorate of 
Pilgrim, Seranton, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth were presented with 
gifts by the congregation, and many expres- 
sions of regret were given at their leaving. 
Mr. Booth was in Lima two and a half years, 
and made an enviable record in that time as 
preacher, pastor and citizen, 


Safeguard Church from Inroad of Auto 

Rey. N. W. Bates, pastor of BuRTON, in- 
vited the Burton Auto Club to attend churcb 
on June 18, which they did in large numbers. 
The sermon was from Nahum 2:4, “The chari- 
ots rage in the streets,” ete. The pastor dwelt 
upon the necessity of the right use of the 
auto, and urged that all join the club that is 
making the run on the royal road, with the 
correct road book and the cross as an emblem. 


CONNECTICUT 

Splendid Growth at Georgetown 
GILBERT MEMORIAL, GEORGETOWN, with its 
endowment of $40,000 and house of worship 
and parsonage worth $30,000, was pronounced 
two years ago by the leading business man 
of the place, “almost a wreck.” Since then the 


- number of families in the parish has increased 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 106th year opened September 21. Thorough 


training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
Warrnn J. Movuuton, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium, 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The minister may be obliged to talk time 
on week-days in the stores, but he is able to 
talk eternity on Sundays in the church. 


from 45 to 72, the membership from 53 to 104, 
and the missionary contributions from nothing 
to $300 a year: 

On June 25 was celebrated the 20th an- 
niversary of the dedication of its excellent 
stone edifice, with an attendance larger than 
its total membership and a morning service 
pronounced by the treasurer the finest he ever 
attended in the church, and he has been a2 
resident member 28 years. In the evening, 
six neighboring churches were represented at 
the service by groups of from a dozen to three 
dozen and the house was filled. Rev. F. R. 
Bunker gave his new and beautifully illus- 
trated lecture, ‘The Outreach of My Church,” 
now furnished by the National Council. 

The pastor of Gilbert Memorial, Rev. EB. O. 
Mead, who gives part time as field representa- 
tive of the Commission on Missions, has visited 
30 churches this spring and made 18 addresses 
in the interest of the apportionment. 


Activities at New Milford 

A striking feature of the Children’s Day 
program in New MILFORD was that more than 
60 children participated, each with individual 
parts. Every child’s name was printed in the 
ealendar for the day. Twelve children were 
baptized, eight boys and four girls. 

On June 18, the pastor, Rey. G. H. Johnson, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the grad- 
uating class of the high school. 

This church in its early days had as a 
deacon Roger Sherman, one of the committee 
of five which drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, and in spite of great changes 
in the population has as large an attendance 
as in any period of its history. 


Beacon Falls Women Do Effective Work 

Beacon Fats, for many years a union 
enterprise, became Congregational in May, 1921. 
It has just voted to spend $2500 this summer 
in renovating the house of worship. Of this 
the Ladies’ Aid has pledged $100. The church 
is thoroughly organized for social life and 
financial effort. Besides the Ladies’ Aid, there 
is an organization for social and religious work, 
called the Sunshine Girls, and another of older 
ladies, called the Loyal Daughters. 

The Christian Endeavor Society, with a mem- 
bership of 50, has a usual attendance of 50, 
and frequently more. The Sunday school has 
the banner record in Naugatuck Valley with 
an increase of 50 per cent. in the last year. 
Thirteen members were added to the church 
Waster Sunday. The pastor is Rey. Cleveland 


‘, Dierlamm. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Ordination and Installation of David Crockett 

Rey. David Crockett, who was, recently or- 
dained and installed as pastor of SAYLESVILLE, 
‘is a graduate of Tufts College in 1919 and of 
Andover Seminary. His experience in boys’ 
camps and in young people’s work in the 
Arlington Heights (Mass.) Church makes him 
especially skilled in the work he has undertaken 
in Rhode Island. A large council from the 
state greeted him at the ordination, when Rey. 
A. H. Bradford preached the sermon. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gifts fer Former Pastor and His Wife 
A reception was tendered recently in PIL- 
GRIM CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE, to the new pastor, 
Rey. H: E. Beckwith, and Mrs. Beckwith, and 
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to the former acting-pastor, Rey. C. W. Dun- 
ham (who has served the church for 18 
months), and Mrs. Dunham. During the eve- 
ning, a handsome pair of prism binoculars was 
presented to Mr, Dunham, and a leather bag 
with purse of gold to Mrs. Dunham. 


Central, Lynn, Under New Leadership 

Rev. J. M. Phillips, new pastor of CmEN- 
TRAL, LYNN, is bringing to his people new 
j ideas of church work. 
The congregations have 
increased each Sunday 
and his influence 
felt in many ways. He 
has formed a men’s 
class, which meets every 
Sunday morning, and 
is largely attended. 
The Sunday school is 
growing in numbers 
and interest. 
i ! The Women’s Guild 
is the largest organization of this church, and 
includes -all’ the Women’s Societies, each de- 
partment under the leadership of a director, 
and each a real live group of enthusiastic 
workers. The meetings of the foreign and 
home missionary departments have been pop- 
ular—a luncheon is given, followed by a lec- 
ture on Missions, thus stimulating the interest 
in Missions. The ‘Church Aid” under a 
director, gives a supper and entertainment once 
a month. The chureh has also the ‘Pro 
Christo,” a group of young ladies ever ready 
to “lend a hand’ when ealled upon; the Sun- 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


is 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 

Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
3 Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. 

4.) Practica Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn.. 
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shine Circle; the Camp Fire Girls, and several 
other groups of ladies, each under the leader- 
ship of a director. 


Old South, Worcester, Makes Progress 

First (OL~p SouTH), WoRcESTER, although 
facing the downtown problem of a city church, 
has made notable progress during the last ten 
months under the ministry of Dr. C. F. Weeden. 
The chureh is finely organized, and has pushed 
forward and outward with vigor and helpful- 
ness both in its community life and its far- 
reaching work abroad. 

At Waster, 44 entered the fellowship of the 
chureh, and on June 25, twelve more were 
added to the church records. Twenty young 
children were listed for consecration in bap- 
tism on Children’s Sunday. The large mem- 
bership roll is being revised. The Christian 
HWndeavor Societies have been reorganized and 
strengthened and are carrying on through the 
summer by union meetings with the First Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian Churches. Mr. H. B. 
Simons, a prominent business man, was re- 
cently installed as superintendent of the church 
school. 

Dr. Weeden will be available for pastoral 
service in Worcester during the summer, His 
supplies include Central, Newtonville; Park St,. 
Boston; Plymouth, Minneapolis; the others are 
near—Hyannisport and Norwood; and he will 
be the preacher at a union service in the First 
Baptist Church, Worcester, Sept. 38. 

The Lord’s Supper will be celebrated at Old 
South on Sept. 10. 


Memorial Tablet for Pilgrim, Worcester 

An interesting part of the Mother’s Day 
observance by PILGRIM, WORCESTER, this year 
was the unveiling of a tablet to the memory 
of Mrs. Fannie H. Mighill, which reads as 
follows: “In Memory of Mrs. Fannie H. Mig- 


hill, the Mother of Pilgrim Church, in whose 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


* Hundreds of illustrated 


lectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
220 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT JOWA 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN. STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FJacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept.EZ3 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St: Louis, Mo. . 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


NY. AnD 
Sane BROADWT IOS CITY. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS ety 
BILHORN ™ "Te 
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FOLDING ORCANS = 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guerantec 
Gend for Catalog. Makers of the famous 8 and &-ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago styie 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
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THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
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home was held the First Gathering of Pilgrim 
Sunday School, May 138, 1883, from which 
grew Pilgrim Church. Brected by her sons, 
Ralph and Hugh Mighill.” 

This tablet is of bronze, similar in style to 
the two already placed in the church in memory 
of former ministers. 

Pilgrim is rejoicing in a _ transformation 
wrought in the gymnasium by a friend of the 
church. The dark-brown walls and ceiling 
have been painted with black and white enamel, 
with effective results. The kindergarten room 
has also been re-decorated by the same friend. 
The Woman’s Association has received anony- 
mously the gift of new dishes and glassware 
to equip anew the church dining-room. As the 
Association had been buying new table silver, 
the church may now take pride in its resources 
for hospitality. 10 DBs ae 


Ordained and Installed at Neponset 
A Council of the churches of the Suffolk 
Association 


South met in ‘Trinity Church, 
Neponset, June 1, for 
the purpose of ordain- 
ing and installing 
George Barrow-Neil- 
son as pastor and min- 
ister of the church. 
Mr. Barrow-Neilson 
was born in Brighton, 


England, on Dee. 30, 
L893y and) jpassed 
through the Wnglish 


school system, finishing 
his studies at the Glas- 
School and London Univer- 
the World War, he saw service in 
Salonica and under General Allenby in Egypt 
and Palestine, also in France and Belgium. 
He was discharged, after four years of active 
service, with a most commendable record. 
Following the war, Mr. 
sent to 


gow Theological 
sity. In 


Barrow-Neilson was 
Canada by the Colonial Missionary 
Society, and was placed in a temporary field, 
afterwards leaving to accept a call to Bethany 
Chureh, South Portland, Me. 

In October, 1921, he responded to the eall 
of TRINITY, NEPONSET, and in the months 
which have since elapsed a remarkable amount 
of constructive work has been accomplished. 
Under his leadership, 45 new members have 
been added to the church, making a total mem- 
bership of 255. The Sunday school has in- 
creased 32 per cent.; the Christian Endeavor, 
35 per cent.; and the Trinity Men’s Bible 
Class has grown from 28 members to about 
70. All the services of the church have shown 
an increased attendance of at least 33 per 
cent., the evening service having doubled, and 
the present average being about 200. 

Mr. Barrow-Neilson’s thesis, covering , his 
statement of faith, was a most interesting and 
scholarly paper. The vote to ordain and in- 
stall him was unanimous. 

At the ordination and installation service in 
the evening, the sermon was delivered by Dr. 
B. A. Willmott, and the prayer was offered 
by Dr. F. E. Emrich. The charge to the min- 
ister was made by Rev. C. W. Dunham, and 
the charge to the people, by Rev. Vaughan 
Dabney. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rey. T. W. Davison. 

Trinity Chureh was organized in 1859, and 
since that time has been blessed with the fine 
succession of consecrated spiritual teachers, of 
which Mr. Barrow-Neilson is the 19th. There 
is every indication that the phenomenal prog- 
ress made in the work during the past church 
year is but the beginning of a promising future. 
Already plans for the fall and winter campaign 
are under way. c. N. Ww. 
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Calls 
ANDERSON, E. L., Havelock, Neb., to Gilbert, Ia. 
Accepts. 
Bowes, Mbprrirr, Muskegon, 
S. D. At work. 
BRUNSTROM, Davip, Jamestown, N. Y., 
Swedish, Worcester, Mass. Accepts. 
CLARKE, G. F., formerly of M. E. Church, La Crosse, 
Wis., to Lake Mills. Accepts for six. months. 
Epwarps, R. B., to Linwood, Kan. At work. 
Hupson, L. G. (Canadian Methodist), to First, 
Berlin, Mass. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 
Jonns, J. L., to Almena, Kan. At work. 


Mich., to Carter, 


to First 


Jonns, O. C. recently graduated from Oberlin 
School of Theology, to Park, Toledo, O. At 
work. 


MANN, Horacn, Buffalo, Wyo., to Ault, Colo. Ac- 
cepts. 

Noycn, R. B., Chicago Seminary, to Denmark, Ia. 
Accepts. 

Parsons, J. F., Sibley, Ia., to Wessington Springs 
and Templeton, 8. D. At work. 

RANDALL, W. S., North Deering, Portland, Me., 
to First, Westminster, Mass. Accepts to begin 
Sept. 10. 


REeSEIGH, H., England, to Cottonwood and Grind- 


stone, 8S. D. At work. 

Roor, J. B., Cambridge, Mass., to First, Lynn. 
Accepts. 

Sawypr, H. L., Mukwonago, Wis., to Windsor. 
Accepts. 

TORNQUIST, EBERT, Morgan Park, Chicago, IIl., 


to Swedish, Ottumwa, Ia. 
WARNER, W. J., 
Accepts. 
WHIT, R. S., Oakville, Ct., to Allingtown, a new 
Home Missionary field in the town of Orange. 
Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 


Accepts. 
Green Mountain, Ia., to Elkader. 


Resignations 

AIKEN, E. J., superintendency, New Hampshire 
Bible Society. Effective at close of calendar 
year. 

BENeEpIcT, A. J., 
health. 

BIELEFIELD, J. H., Cumberland, Wis. 

CAMPBELL, J. M., Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
tive Sept. 30. 

Hapiry, W. A., Bloomfield, Ct. Effective Sept. 30. 

Peacock, G. M., Green River, Wyo. 

Roperrs, Levi, North Greenwich, Ct. 
tor emeritus. 

Orwick, H. E., student supply, North Olmsted, O. 
Accepts call to Methodist Protestant church 
in West Virginia. 

SvocKDALE, A. A., First, Toledo, O. To study in 
Europe for one year. 

Taytor, D. J., Dover Center, O. To enter busi- 
ness with his father, in Portland, Ore. 

Woop, L. L., Chagrin Falls, O. To study in 
Yale School of Religion. 

(Continued on next page) 


With Earth and Sky 


By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


“In these essays, pulsing with 
nature lore and nature love, 


Pearce, Ariz., on account of ill 


Effec- 


Made pas- 


Bishop Quayle makes vividly alive 


not only the spring, but her sister 
seasons.’ ‘ f 
—Boston Evening Transcript 
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Ordinations and Installations 
CaTTON, W. R., 0., by Council, Walworth, Wis., 
June 23. Sermon by Rev. W. W. Willard; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. W. C. Craf, P. H. Ralph, 
R. K. Richardson, H. W. Carter and A. B. Bell, 


Croucn, 8. J. L., o., First, Westminster, Vt., 
June 21. Sermon by Prof. E. E. Nourse; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. W. R. Blaskmer, H. P. 
Woodin, W. R. Curtis, E. K. Mitchell and 


Frank Hyde. 
Accessions 
Oonf. Total 
MASSACHUSETTS 
New Bedford, July 2 3 5 


NEW HAMPSHIRD 
Meredith, First, May 7 and June 25 18 23 


NEW YORK 
Bridgewater, June 5 


Personals 

ALLEN, R®Y. and Mrs. W. B., of Pilgrim, Oak 
Park, IL, on their 25th wedding anniversary, 
recently celebrated, were given a purse of $400, 
and other testimonials of esteem, by the con- 
gregation. 

BatrD, Supr. L. O., of the Washington Conference, 
at the request of the National C. H. M. §S., 
left June 24 for a month’s survey of mission 
fields in Alaska. 

Bayes, Rwy. R. E., who has been pastor of Second, 
Beverly, Mass., since February, 1919, sailed for 
Liverpool on the Adriatic, June 24. He spent 
a summer in England two years ago and filled 
many speaking engagements. He expects to 
speak again this year under the auspices of 
the English-Speaking Union, of which body he 
is an enthusiastic. member. Mrs. Bayes will 
accompany her husband. During the pastor’s 
absence, the pulpit of Second Chureh will be 
occupied by Rev. H. D. Rollason, of South 
Church, Middletown, Ct., and other ministers. 

CONNOLLY, Rev. J. P., who was ordained June 13 
at Crawford, Chicago, Ill., was, at the service, 
presented with a beautiful watch, a fountain 
pen and other tokens of the love and good will 
of the congregation. 

GoopricH, Rey. C. L., formerly of Plainfield, 
N. J., now of Wellesley, Mass., is supplying the 
pulpit of the Church of the Pilgrims, Province- 
town, Mass., during the summer. His address 
is 478 Commercial St. He hopes to greet at 
the church Congregationalists who visit the 
region. 

GREY, REY. FRED, Seattle, Wash., district secre- 
tory of the Hducation Society, has fully recov- 
ered from his recent serious illness and is at 
work again. 

Hovucuton, Rev. R. M., of the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, Ct., sailed from New 
York, July 1, on the Saxonia, for England and 
the Continent. Besides the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, he will be in France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
England. He has a Commission from the Fed- 
eral Council as a friendly visitor to our sister 
churches in Europe. He expects to sail from 
Southampton Aug. 20. 

MACKENZIN, Prosippnt W. D., of Hartford Semi- 
nary, left on Friday, June 23, for the sum- 
mer, He preached for Dr. Jefferson, in New 
York, on June 25, and from there went to 
Toronto for the conference of theological sem- 
inaries. He is now at his summer home, at 
the Muskoka Lakes. 

Noycn, Rnv. R. B., was married to Miss Harriet 
Norton, in the parsonage, at Toulon, I11., 
June 20. The ceremony was performed by the 
fathers of the bride and groom, Rey. M. J. 
Norton and Rev. G. T. Noyce, of Crete, Neb. 
Mr. Noyce is one of two brothers just entering 
the ministry, who are sons of a minister, and 
great-grandsons of the famous pioneer of Ne- 
braska, Rev. Reuben Gaylord. 

SarGENT, Rey. J. B., who has served the church 
at Northfield, Vt., for 17 years, and who, dur- 
ing the past year has been on a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as financial secretary of the 
Vermont Conference, has resigned his pastorate 
to continue his work for the Conference. His 
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office will be in Burlington in connection with 
that of the secretary of the Conference. 

SNEATH, Ruy. I. W., pastor of Wollaston, Mass., 
in connection with the recent commencement of 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa., preached 
the baccalaureate sermon. Prof. H. H. Tweedy, 
of Yale Divinity School, gave the commence- 
ment address. On Commencement Day, June 14, 
both were honored with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity by the College. 

' ZBLLARS, REY. HE. G., Wallingford, Ct., is spending 
two months in California on a leave of absence 
granted him by his church. He was presented 
with $700 by his parishioners before going. 

MACDONALD, REV. F. A., pastor of Pawcatuck, 
Westerly, R. I., who served overseas as reli- 
gious work director for the Rainbow Division, 
was recently commissioned chaplain in the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising . Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. WALTER M. GOODWIN 


Neighborhood, town and church felt and con- 
fessed loss when the death of Mr. Goodwin was 
announced, and all were represented at the funeral 
service on the thirteenth of June, last. 

Mr. Goodwin was born at Elizabeth, N. J., the 
son of deacon Martin L. and Roxana (Wilson) 
Goodwin, sixty-seven years ago. His earlier years 
were lived in Harwinton, Ct., and then he buried 
his wife. He then went to the Pacific Coast, and, 
in Washington State, in fellowship with the 
United Brethren, he took upon himself the work 
of the Christian ministry, when only the crises 
of life, as baptism, marriage, sickness and death, 
called for it, or real missionary zeal pressed it 
on. Later, he spent five years in ministerial labor 
in Pennsylvania. 

In October, 1899, he married Miss Jennie Bis- 
sell, of Kent, Ct., where, as farmer and occa- 
sional preacher, he lived until the end, leaving 
wife and daughter, also a foster daughter, to miss 
and thank God for him. 

The genuineness of Mr. Goodwin’s Christian de- 
votion was shown by his undertaking the work 
of the ministry under the handicap of a defect in 
speech and amid the difficulties of outpost settle- 
ments. His occasional preaching in later years 
revealed strength and breadth of mind, full faith 
in the Gospel of Christ and love of souls. The 
Congregational Church of Kent, with which he 
connected himself, was dear to him, and for it 
he gave thought, effort, time and such means as 
he had to give; and the church prized and hon- 
ored him. He was an exemplary parishioner, ap- 
preciator and helper of every good work. Good 
will was his omnipresent virtue—good will tem- 
pered with excellent judgment and justice. All 
who knew Mr. Goodwin counted him worthy the 
approval and -welcome: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 

_Lord.” 
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MARY HAMLIN LADD 
Mary Hamlin Ladd, daughter of Cyrus Hamlin, 
missionary to Turkey, passed away on June 12, 
following a paralytic shock. Born in Constanti- 
nople in 1862, she received her education in this 
country, teaching eleven years at Hampton In- 
stitute. In 1896, she married Rev. George E. 
Ladd, and with her intellectual activity, keen 
sense of humor and unfailing desire to serve, 
made an excellent minister’s wife. Following his 
death, last November, she bravely carried on his 
work in Hast Andover, N. H., through the winter. 
She is survived by two daughters—Alice, who 
has just completed her course at Middlebury, and 
Carolyn, her third year at Wellesley. 


Warning 

Ministers and church officials are hereby 
warned against loaning money to one, J. W. 
Wilson, who exhibits a calendar of the Grand 
Ave. Church, Milwaukee, having his name 
among the ushers and who by various hard 
luck stories seeks to obtain a‘loan, 

C. H. BEAtr, pastor, Grand Ave. Church. 


Standard for Forty-six Years 


Folding and Rolling 
PARTITIONS 


“One Room into Many—Many into One” 
Used in more than 39,000 churches and 


public institutions. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet R-3 


THE J.G. WILSON CoRP., 11E.36thSt.,N.Y.. 


Offices in the Principal Cities 


for 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13% St. 


For Twenty Years 
M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered overthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks. 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 52) 
It requires lots of good Simon-pure, common 
sense to give the children really graded 
work under adverse circumstances. That school 
failed to use it. for example, where the quar- 
terly for Course 7, part 2, was used, following 
Course 5, part 2, without being detected by the 
secretary who distributed the supplies, the 
teacher who “taught” the lessons or pupils who 
“studied” them ! 

One part information? This means work, 
and some people will not work but—some will. 
Induce such an one to study the aims of the 
various lesson courses, to note how they meet 
developing needs and build one year upon an- 
other a continuous course of study for religious 
nurture. Let him study the new leaflet, ‘‘The 
Closely Graded Lessons in the Small School.” 
One must know how, in order to adjust graded 
material to the difficult situation. Think not 
of the class as “Beginners,” ‘Primary’ or 
“Junior,” but think rather of that class in the 
corner, where Bobby and Jennie and Willie 
and the rest appear every Sunday open-eyed, 
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eager, a challenge to our best efforts. Study 
them and their attainments and _ interests. 
Which of these ‘courses’ of study belongs to 
them? Which should they have this year? 
Give them that, and next year give them the 
next course, and keep that right up with them 
year after year through their career in the 
school... Then study the next class, and do like- 
wise with it, and so on through the school. 
It matters not if you have three or thirty 
classes, common sense and information dictate 
this simple rule. 

Then “devotion to childhood’ and “persist- 
ence”’—where shall they be found? They must 
be found. Without them this simple rule, dic- 
tated by common sense and information, will 
not be followed. Let us find them and use 
them, and our children shall rise up and call 
us blessed. M.P.-Y; 


Epirors’ Note: Leaflets may be obtained 
from the Congregational Education Society or 
from their district secretaries, setting forth the 
aims of the graded series, and sample material 
may be secured. 


Colored Congregational Convention 
(Continued from page 47) 

week, and this year will set a new record in 
that respect. A strong local committee, headed 
by Edward H. Hagan, choirmaster of Lin- 
coln Memorial Church, is planning to climax 
all previous records and promises the delegates 
and friends a supremely artistic recital; and 
this may well be expected when it is remem- 
bered that Chicago boasts of many of the best 
musicians of the Negro race. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Reduced rates to Chicago on the Certificate 
Plan have been granted by all railroads of the 
country for those attending this National Con- 


' 

White Mts.—Tamworth, N. H. 
“IDYLLDREAM’’— Brand new three-room screened 
and furnished bungalow. High elevation among the pines. 
Near food supplies. Running water. Rent for season or 
month. G. D. KINGSBURY, 819 Beacon St., Boston. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 


colleges and universities. Education Service, 
Steger Building, Chicago. 
Wanted—Woman, Normal __ trained, Grade 


teacher. 
Academy. 


Live in Boys’ Cottage, Southern White 
“M.”’ Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, -N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Congregational Church 25 miles from Boston 
desires a pastor in September or October, 1922, 
Church membership 175. Salary $1,500 and par- 
sonage. First-class educational facilities for, 
pastor’s children at local ‘high school which fits 
them for college. Apply at once to “H. E.,” 
Congregationalist. 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


HELP WANTED 


_——_— 


Director of Religious Education wanted, to be- 
gin Sept. 1. Congregational Church, Naugatuck, 
Cr 


Organist-director who understands ministry of 
music. Give experience, salary required. First 
Congregational Church, Muskegon, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 


Congregational pastor, middle-aged, Yale grad- 
uate, desires position as companion during Aug- 
ust. “A.,”’ Congregationalist. 


Young Woman, experienced, desires position as 
Church Secretary or Director of Religious Edu- 
eation.) Apply “J. Cs i,” 
tionalist. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet. A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


We have a quiet home for 2 ladies. 
surroundings; farm products; board 
George A. Colburn, New Boston, N. H. 


The “Fairfield-Stratford.” Two attractive 
houses with modern improvements. Abundance of 
screened piazzas. Tennis court. Delightful sur- 
roundings in foothills of mountains. Near R. R., 
Post Office, stores and church. Farm products. 
Rates reasonable. Address Carrie L. Shaw, Dan- 
bury, N. H. 


Twin Elm Cottage—Situated in Dalton, N. H., 
on Connecticut River. HBasy access to White 
Mountains. Good water; electric lights and bath; 
$12.00 to $14.00 per week. Susie H. Simonds, 
Whitefield, N. H. 


For Sale—Building lot, Sagamore Beach. M. B. 
Homer, Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Attractive 
moderate. 


Wanted—Good Christian home with refined 
family for bright, winsome girl of five. Will 
board and clothe, with view to adoption provided 
satisfactory to both parties. Boston suburb pre- 
ferred. References. “S. T.,” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Copies “Spiritual Songs,” with music 
and Psalter, by Robison. Copyright 1881, pub- 
lished by The Century Company. C. M. Bartho- 
lomew, 322 Mulberry St., Rochester, N, Y. 
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vention, and it is expected that in addition to 
the regular accredited delegates a large num- 
ber of friends of Congregational churches and 
schools will take advantage of this opportunity 
to visit Chicago, the great metropolis of the 
Middle West. b 

The Lincoln Memorial ‘ Congregational 
Church is making ready to entertain all who 
come to this city of a thousand wonders for the 
Convention, and is sparing neither pains nor 
money to make the Chicago meeting the best 
in every respect of all the years.  Hyverybody 
welcome! 


Events to Come 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
BRS AMONG COLORED PHOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Chureh, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

113TH ANNUAL M®PTING of the AMBRICAN BOARD, 
at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMDR CONFERENCE, 
Shoals. Aug. 12-31. 


Isles of 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
CONFERENCH OF WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SocIETIES, July 12-20. 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS HDUCATION, July 21-29. 
GENERAL CONFPRENCH OF CHRISTIAN WORKDERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 
* MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 14-21. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
OCEAN PARK, MB., July 19-28. 
ASILOMAR, CAL., July 11-21. 
SBABECK, WASH., July 26—Aug. 4. 
LAKD GENEVA, WIS., July 28—Aug. 7. 


Young People’s Conferences 
Dixon, Ill., July 10-16. 
Green Lake, Wis., July 10-17. 
Northfield, Minn., Carleton College, July 11-18. 
Waubay, S. D., Waubay Lake, July 14-21. 
LAKESIDE, O., July 17-23. 


GK CROUD 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN D 
BRONCHITIS, _LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS &SON  ¢rouGrene Oe 


London, England 99.97Beekman St. N.Y. 


Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap isthe favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 


For Dyspepsia 
Takei ORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Agreeable to the most delicate stomachs. 
Taken before meals, tones the stomach, 
promotes appetite, and prevents distress. 
Quiets nerves, induces restful sleep. All 
druggists. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1.850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SALty M. Jouwson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 18th season. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN'S BOARD Or MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S$. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. FHriday Meeting 10. A. M. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. : 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoOMAN’S HomMm Misstonary Association (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PAsToRAL SuP 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Wngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates, Congregational House, Boston, Rey. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 
MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISssionary Socipry, a 


constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick H. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate ,Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
elie Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L, Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. { 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH KUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
pail Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829. 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHHS the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JouHn B. CAtyprr, D. D., President; GrorGE 
Sipney WepsreEr, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

: W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, ‘ 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank EF, Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rev. ROCKWELL H. Porrrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rev. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTER WH. Bev, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 
Haecutive Staff 

Ruy. CHARLES WH. BURTON (ex officio), Secretary 

Rev. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 

Rev. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

REV. WILLIAM S. BEARD, Secretary of Promotion. 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

‘The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MonrTcoMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL Trust CoMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. , 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for, Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles 8. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Hrnest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BH, Strong 
Editorial Sevretary, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rey. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. EF. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUND? * 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, HMxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Bey Core ee aees Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. F. N. White, 19 So: LaSallé St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Educational and chureh work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Wducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


Rev. Frank M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
JOSEPH B. ROBSON, Treasurer 

Vernor M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacsrrom, Western Manager 
Kennpere §. Batiou, Advertising Manager 


INDIVIDUAL 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION service. ‘Trays, Glasses 
SUPPLIES Sonica Wines cte. 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


14 Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 Mertens St. 


Boston 


Religious Books for the Pastor’s 
Summer Reading 


E realize, of course, that the pastor desires some relaxation from topics 

which are particularly related to his work. For such a list we call 
your attention to next week’s paper. There are, however, always certain 
books which a pastor likes to read during his vacation which will aid him 
in his work in the fall; hence, this list which is a selection of the more 
important recent books. We are, of course, always happy to supplement 
such a list with books along any particular line which our readers would 
like to have us recommend. Yours for service—-THE PILGRIM PRESS. 


Jesus Christ and The World Today, Hutchins and New Illustrations for Pulpit and Platform, Compiled 

Rochester $1.25 Pee x nips 7 ai 
Joining in Public Discussion, A. D. Sheffield 1.25 Living Religions of the East, Sidney Cave, D.D. 1.75 
The Honor of the Church, Charles R. Brown 706 Contents of the New Testament, Haven McClure I.50 
Creative Christianity, Prof. Geo. Cross 1.50 pre eoeiTzat Jesus Saw. W. Garret Te oe 
Training of Children in the Christian Home, L. A. Weigle 1.50 The Apocalypse of John, I. T. Beckwith ee 
Preaching in London, Joseph Fort Newton 1.50 Princes of the Church, W. Robertson: Nagem ae 
Religious Thought in The Greater American Poets, Discerning The Times, John = Hues tee = 

By) Races 1.50 Origin of Paul’s Religion, Prot. J. G. Machen 3.00 
The Pilgrim, T. Glover 1.75 Reconstruction of Religion, Chas. A. Ellwood 2.25 
Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society, T. R. Glover 1.00 Creative Prayer, E. Herman 2.25 
New Paths Through Old Palestine, Margaret Slattery 1.50 Beemor jon, uses, Bubtenwieser oe 
The Crisis of the Churches, Leighton Parks 2.50 Essays ms Christian es A. T. Cadoux eee 
The Ministry, Chas. L. Slattery 80 The Ganlean, Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 1.75 
The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, James Alexander Missionary Messages," James TF Tove a5 

Robertson; D:D. 2.25 mi eel Preachers in the New Testament, A. T. Rob- a 
Sermons for Special Days, Rev. lk. D. Kershner 1.50 Ree Meas ain: Frank G. A. Knight, Mame ane 
eee pH the Great Days of the Year, Russell H. Vistoryiof Cod, Rey. “Janes Ree bas 

ne nae Rabboni, A Study of Christ, Anthony ©. Deane 2.00 
aa o pM og eo. et The Prophet of TERETE W. F. Lofthouse, M.A. 2.25 
Ce pag vrei imme ean The World’s Great Religions, Alfred W. Martin 2.00 
oe of St. John, Prof. Arthur S. Peake 2.50 That The Ministry Be Not Blamed, John A. Hutton Teo 
Concerning ee Bo, ) Alex. Robertson, D.D. 2.25 The Hidden Romance of the New Testament, James 
Wonders of Missions, Caroline Atwater Mason 2.00 Alex. Robertson, D.D. 2.25 
Belief in God, Charles Gore B25 Reasonable Religion, Geo. Jackson 2.25 
The Christ of Faith and The Jesus of History, D. M. Visions of the End, A study in Daniel and Revelation, 

Ross, D.D. 2.25 Adam C. Welch 2.25 
Disciplines of Liberty, Willard L. Sperry 2.00 The Modern Conflict (Epistle of James), John Mac- 
Landmarks in the History of the Early Church, Kirsopp Dougall 1.25 

Lake 1.25 The Fellowship of the Spirit, Charles Anderson Scott 2.25 


Books which Will Aid in the Consideration of that 


Much Discussed Topic—* Fundamentalism” 


Faith that Enquires, Sir Henry Jones $2.00 The Millennial Hope, Shirley J. Case 1.50 
Fundamental Doctrines of the Christian Faith, R. A. Sixty Years with the Bible, Wm. N. Clarke 1.25 

Torrey 1.50 Return of Christ, Charles R. Erdman 1.00 
Ten Sermons on the Second Coming, I. M. Haldeman 2.50 Modernism in Religion, M. M. Sterrett 1.50 
The Promise of His Coming, Chester C. McCown 2.00 The Jesus of History, T. R. Glover 1.50 
Modern Premillennialism, H. F. Rall 1.50 The Modern Man’s Religion, Chas. R. Brown 1.25 
The Christ of Today, Geo. A. Gordon 2.50 The Main Points, Chas. R. Brown : 1.25 
The Creative Christ, Edward S. Drown 1.25 The Bible in Our Modern World, I’. M. Sheldon Ss 
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Conference of Theological Seminaries 


Interesting Meeting in Toronto 


‘ HE third Conference of the Theological 

Seminaries and Colleges of America and 
Canada has just held a three-day’s meeting in 
the beautiful building of Knox College, To- 
ronto. It began on Tuesday, June 27, and 
closed on the 29th. In the estimation of the 
secretary, it was the best gathering that has 
yet been held. Its members came from as far 
west as California and Vancouver, and as far 
east as Boston and Nova Scotia. There were 
nearly sixty representatives from all kinds of 
theological institutions, and they impressed one 
as being keenly alive to the religious situation 
and full of practical suggestions for its im- 
provement. 

Organization was the first thing in the pro- 
gram. Principal D. Fraser of Montreal was 
elected president, Prof. H. BE. Jacobs, Philadel- 
phia, vice-president, and Prof. G. W. Rich- 
ards, Lancaster, Pa., secretary-treasurer. An 
invitation to meet next at Evanston, Ill, in 
two years, was accepted. A Continuation Com- 
mittee and Executive Committee were ap- 
pointed to have charge during the interim. 

The Conference seems at first glance a simple 
affair, but nothing could be further from the 
truth. When one thinks of this body of men 
in their representative capacity, their intimate 
relationship to the ministry, their enormous 
influence on the future of the Church, it is 
difficult to conceive a gathering more impor- 
tant. Upon these men and their fellow teachers 
and leaders rests the enormous responsibility of 


determining, largely, the character of the Pro- 


testant ministry for a vast and enterprising ter- 


By Rev. J. W. Pedley 


ritory. That they are seized with the sense of 
that responsibility was plainly evident. 

To give a detailed report of the meetings is 
not possible in a brief article. But there are 
a few salient features which thrust themselves 
on the attention. The first noticeable feature 
was the beautiful devotional spirit, and, one 
might add, the humanness of the members. 
Prof. Gilmour, of McMaster University, in an 
address insisting on the cultivation of the de- 
votional spirit in professors and_ students, 
pastors and people, struck a high note, and a 
whole evening was spent in the consideration 
of this topie. The members of the Conference 
seemed intensely anxious that the flame of 
personal devotion should not be smothered by 
academic theorizing. And. they were human. 
They dressed and spoke and acted like ordinary 
men. Had it not been for a few, who wore 
the clergyman’s garb, a spectator might easily 
have supposed it to be a company of unusually 
high-class, intelligent, and earnest business 
men, which they are—intent on “the King’s 
business.” 

Catholicity of spirit also noticeably 
manifest. Theology has been looked upon by 
most people as the most fertile soil for acrid 
and unyielding controversies. And they have 
been justified in so regarding it. But if one may 
judge by this Conference, an almost radical 
change is taking place. Here were men, trained 
in different schools of thought, holding, doubt- 
less, extremely divergent views, yet no longer 
meeting in the belligerent spirit. ‘“Contending 
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OES it ever occur to you how little of 

the reading that appears each week on 
our library tables is really worth while ? 
The arrival of our church paper, therefore, 
with its splendid articles and editorials, full 
of thought, inspiration and cheer, brings 
with it a note that is decidedly refreshing. 
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earnestly for the faith,” they were not offen- 
sively clamorous for their definition of “the 
faith.” 

It was amazing to a mere onlooker to see the 
comradeship, the reasonableness, the recognition 
of the other view-point. It was clear that a 
new spirit has taken possession. Dogmatism 
has had its day. It is yielding to the spirit 
of inquiry. The underlying facts of theology 
remain undisputed, but the interpretation of 
them proceeds in a more humble mood. That 
was evident as the discussions went on. I can 
remember when some statements made would 
have turned the Conference into a Donny- 
brook Fair, and bricks would have been flying. 
But there was no sign of that spirit. Not that 
the men were indifferent or merely negative. 
Far from it. They were seekers after the truth. 
They were constructive thinkers. They were 
solicitous that the new wine should not be 
poured into wornout bottles. ‘The needs and 
the thought of the Twentieth Century must be 
met and considered. 


The practical questions of the ministry had 
a prominent place. Over and over again it was 
insisted upon that the seminary must equip 
men to be leaders of other bodies of men. 
Pertinent addresses on this theme gave rise to 
free and helpful discussion. It was set forth, 
clearly, that the Church had a large mission to 
fulfil, that the intellectual and social needs 
must be met. The conception of the Church’s 
work has broadened. It is a spiritual work 
no less than before, but that spirituality must 
express itself in terms and modes suitable to 
our time. Great stress was laid on the prepar- 
ation of the minister for this high service. He 
must be trained to be a man among men, to 
speak in a language which they can understand 
and to be sympathetic with the social and 
humane movements which characterize the 
time. As a preacher, he should not be a the- 
ologian, so much as an expounder of the Chris- 
tian message. Above all things, he must avoid 
the suspicion that he is a member of a class. 


Principal Fraser truly said: ‘‘The wonderful 
spirit of this Conference will remain with us 
for many years.” In like manner, Prof. G. W. 
Richards, the secretary, expressed his opinion: 
“The benefits of the Conference cannot be put 
into words.” : 

It would be ungracious to set up comparisons 
between the various speakers of the meetings. 
All were good—some very good and others, “out 
of sight.” One may be permitted to mention 
the addresses of Prof. E. C. Moore, of Harvard, 
as being outstanding features of the Conference. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the value 
of these brilliant contributions. These addresses 
were “The Fundamental Task of the Ministry’ 
and “The Christian View of Nature.” The lat- 
ter was an extraordinary statement of the 
Christian position. Another paper, by Pro- 
fesor Bailey, of Auburn Seminary, was also a 
helpful study of ‘‘The Fundamental Task of 
the Seminary.” ‘ 


On the social side, the visitors were well 
looked after. Teas, banquets, garden parties 
and automobile drives gave them delightful 
recreation. Principal Gaudin, of Knox College 
and Sir Robert Falconer, president of Toronto 
University, did their best to welcome the 
guests. We were glad to have them here. Our 
hope is that the next Conference will be as 
stimulating as this’ has been. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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The Good News 
By Rev. David C. Torrey 
Jaffrey, N. H. 

He that heareth my word and believeth 
on him that sent me hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation but is 
passed from death unto life—John 5: 24. 

A little clear thinking may be profitable 
in these days, when the intellectual atmos- 
phere is electric with theological discussions. 
It is pertinent to ask, What is the religion 
of Christ? What is the Gospel? What is 
that which Jesus taught the world—that 
which his followers published as the Good 
News? 

Jesus proclaimed that God is our Father, 
which involves that we are God’s sons and 
daughters, capable of sharing and enjoying 
his divine and eternal life; that God is 
here; that God is now, everywhere and al- 
ways a spiritual presence; about us, sus- 
taining our physical being; in us, sustaining 
our spiritual being in thought and feeling 
and willing. Jesus proclaimed the oppor- 
tunity for spiritual fellowship by faith— 
even unity of the human spirit with the 
spirit of God; that by faith we may make 
God our unseen, all-sufficient, constant com- 
panion, who, co-operating with us, will en- 
able us to enter ever more fully into the 
high estate, the graces and the joy, befitting 
sons and daughters of the BHternal. 

This is the heart of the Gospel. This is 
the Good News of Christ—that we are chil- 
dren of God, and that by faith we may 
lay hold of God’s help to realize abundant 
and eternal life. 


Jesus certainly did not make this realiza- 
tion of our divine possibilities dependent 
upon our thinking one way or another about 
the questions which are now agitating the 
religious world. 

This exercise of faith and the resultant 
religious life cannot depend upon whether 
we think the universe was created in six 
solar days, or whether we think God is 
still continuing the task of creation after 
millions of years. How is this exercise of 
faith to which Jesus calls us in any way 
related to whether we think the Bible in- 
errant, or whether we think it the record 
of the experiences of fallible men who 
sought after God and found him? This 
wonderful experience of God in the soul 
cannot depend on whether we think that 
event in Eden, in which man came to know 
good from evil, a fall or an advance. How 
should it be that the miracle of .grace 
wrought in us by companionship with God 
by faith should be dependent on our views 
of the doctrine of the virgin birth, the 
vicarious atonement, the resurrection, or 
the second coming? Finally, it cannot be 
the terms by which we describe the person 
of Christ which have religious value; but 
that we hear his word, exercise the faith 
he calls for, and follow his example into 
fellowship, even unity, with our Father and 
his Father. Is it not perfectly safe to say 
that it is not by ways of thinking, but by 
that faith by which we lay hold of God 
that we are elevated to our divine estate? 

The Good News of Jesus is not an en- 
tanglement of doctrines but a call to faith 
in ourselves and a faith in God, which in 
exercise begins in a quickening of our spirit- 


ual faculties, and continues through fellow- 
ship in prayer, service and _ sacrifice, to 
strong, useful, beautiful, victorious, joyous, 
abundant life in this world and to the con- 
viction that this life is to continue in the 
world to come. 


Summer Occupations for 
College Girls 


An interesting recent survey of colleges in 
Washington and Oregon revealed the fact that 
a large percentage of college girls there are en- 
gaged, during summer vacations, in gainful 
occupations; and it is thought that the situation 
discovered is fairly typical of the general trend 
in other colleges. Sixty per cent. of the women 
students from the University of Washington, 
and at least 25 per cent. from the other colleges 
were found to have worked: a few as school- 
teachers, governesses, librarians etc., some as 
sales-women in various kinds of business: one 
girl managed a farm; two spent several weeks 
driving a tractor; several worked on a farm; 
two worked in a bindery; one was a cook in a 
logging camp: one was fire watcher in United 
States Forest Service; three or four girls from 
each college went into factories of various 
kinds. 

For these young women, at least, industry 
and its problem is not merely a matter of 
class-room theories, but, to some degree, of 
personal experience. The concluding words of 
the survey are surely justified: “As one looks 
over the list of occupations reported by college 
girls in the northwestern field, one can have 
no longer the old idea that the woman’s sphere 
of activity is limited.” The report also indi- 
cates that even college girls when they speak 
on the justice or injustice of industrial condi- 
tions may be speaking out of personal expe- 
rience and knowledge gained at first hand. 
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“What’s the Matter with America?” 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE suddenly became famous 
twenty-six years ago, when, as the twenty-eight- 
year-old editor of the Emporia Gazette, he published his 
brilliant editorial on “What’s the Matter with Kansas.” 
Eivery one who read that editorial must have had a 
better opinion of Kansas after reading it. Since then 
this leader among Kansas journalists, who, by the way, 
is one of our leading Congregational laymen in Em- 
poria, has been known as one of the ablest and most 
discerning interpreters of the times in America. The 
proof is not only in the files of the Emporia Gazette, 
but in notable magazine articles and striking books 
which have come from his ever active pen. He is not 
always right about everything, but he is always honest, 
independent and wholesomely stimulating. He makes 
people think about subjects which need attention. 
Again he has “started something.” In Oollier’s of 
July 1 he has answered the question: “What’s the Matter 
with America?” He put no question mark after “What’s 
the Matter with Kansas,” and he showed pretty effec- 
tively that Kansas was all right. But he doesn’t feel 
that way about America. In substance, this is the way 
Mr. White describes some of the disorders he finds in 
our country at the present time: 


The newspapers are filled with the news of “banditry, 
thuggery, burglary, car stealing, murder and violence’— 
“tax waste and inefficiency of the city. government, pav- 
ing contract robbery, stuffed payrolls, grafting public 
servants, department heads selling special privileges to 
cheat, poison and swindle and blackmail the citizens of 
the town.” 

“Occasionally, as in Pennsylvania, or in Illinois or 
Massachusetts, where the urban population out-votes the 
rural population, where cities overcome the farmers and 
towns under 50,000, the conditions of the regional me- 
tropolis are reflected in the state government. There you 
will find a great political cancer slowly overcoming the 
institutions which, the founders of the commonwealth 
established.” 

“No form of democracy seems able to cope with the 
situation, for a bad majority may be assembled, and usu- 
ally is assembled, at any election—state or municipal. 
And the state house is a replica of the city halls, with 
the little band of protesters recruited from the small 
towns and rural districts.” 

“The typical political situation in any American city 
is about like this: The forces in the community that stand 
for what is obviously good government in the old- 
fashioned sense, line up behind a candidate conspicu- 
ously honest and cold-nosed, often high-browed, and 
sometimes even a ‘Christian gentleman.’ All the news- 
papers support him. All the organizations devoted to 
orderly processes of government get behind him. It 
becomes evident, as the campaign grows warm, that 
around his opponent are gathered the evil influences of 
the town: the grafters, the underworld, the racial blocks, 
the devotees of special privileve in political grafting.” 

“During the campaign, disclosures ... come thick 
and fast. They are convincing to the mind and heart 
of the old-fashioned American, who is pained and sur- 
prised to discover that thousands of his fellow citizens 
are not even cynical about it. These care-free citizens 
accept the situation.” 

The successful candidate “generally exploits himself 
as a sort of he-Cinderella. who has come up from the 
ash can. 
orator and occasionally a lawyer who has graduated 


He is a smiler and handshaker, sometimes an_ 


from the criminal courts into a decent practice among 
the more shady of the public service corporations. If 
he is not of that type, he is a partisan business man 
of the genus ‘dub.’ He can be depended upon to accept 
the dictum of the party leaders who control the machine 
that protects the underworld and the boodlers, and he 
has illicit relations with the men who pay big money 
for franchises and the frills and fripperies of special 
privilege in public corporations.” 

The successful candidate attracts the people cf imma- 
ture minds; he does not make them think—“he makes 
them hate, makes them laugh, and shows them their own 
advantage in his candidacy.” “The child mind is satis- 
fied with childish things: parks, playgrounds, parades, 
gambling, bootlegging, plug-hatted politicians in shiny 
motor cars, who also are he-Cinderellas exemplifying 
America as a land of opportunity. The child’s con- 
ception of the land of opportunity is satisfied with the 
opportunity to rise by grafting or by boodling or by 
cunning blackmail. As for the crime wave, well, ‘boys 
will be boys.’ So the children citizens hoot at the ‘Chris- 
tian citizen’ on the independent ticket and stand by the 
man who brags that he supported his poor old mother 
when he was five years old by selling papers, and always 
gave a penny to the orphans’ home.” 

Mr. White declares that the trouble with America 
is that a majority of our citizens are “morons”—people 
of immature minds—that they are the kind of people 
whom immigration is bringing to us from the old world; 
that they are breeding faster than the good old stock 
of the early settlers of America, and that we fail to 
educate, properly, the children of the immigrant, and 
our own children. We teach them facts and “educational 
folderol and fudge,’ and then wonder why they are 
morally under-nourished. We neglect the truth—the 
truth which every American should know—which is: 
“What is good conduct; what acts are social and what 
anti-social.” 

Mr. White says that “America is an attempt to insti- 
tutionalize the Pilgrim ideal.” It implies equality, a 
brotherhood which makes the strong responsible for the 
weak. “It is dangerous biologically, but socially, eco- 
nomically and politically it may be made to work.” The 
breakdown comes in the cities—the “spawning ground” 
of evil, where the “moron majority” out-votes those who 
believe in the Pilgrim ideal. 

After painting this dark and dismal picture, and giv- 
ing us no word of hope or comfort, he leaves us to think 
it over. 

We ought to think it over. 

Mr. White has given us some facts. He has pointed 
out some evils, weaknesses and dangers in American 
life. If we are wise, we shall wake up and do our best 
to set our house in order. 

But Mr. White has not told us all. The “crime wave” 
is world-wide, and is an aftermath of the war, which 
will pass as all “waves” pass. Against the lawlessness 
in America we have a great improvement in social con- 
ditions, due to national prohibition. Biologically, the 
Americans of the future will improve; they will produce 
less “morons” from their more sober sires. Elections 
do not always, nor usually, go wrong. The political 
conditions in America, by and large, are by no means 
as bad as Mr. White represents. The majority are not 
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less but more insistent upon honesty and efficiency in 
public office than a generation ago. The thoughtful, in- 
dependent voter is more numerous today than ever be- 
fore. Women are teas into gcvernment still higher 
ideals. 

On the whole, we are making progress in all that 
contributes to human welfare. We are assimilating 
thousands of immigrants who become as true to the 
Pilgrim ideal as any of us. It is not true, as Mr. White 
implies, that the immigrant is always or usually a 
“moron”; often he is, but more often he is the stuff out 
of which excellent Americans are made. 

Cheer up, America! 
Too many respectable citizens stay at home on election 
day and let the other fellows too often win out. Im- 
migration should be limited, and there should be a more 
carefully controlled sifting process. Our churches and 
social welfare agencies should redouble their efforts to 
reform the cities, and the country, too. Our schools 
should wake up to the folly of trying to do everything 
but teach the subjects that schools ought to teach. 
Strive, Americans, for a revival of religion and rever- 
ence and discipline in the American homes! Keep the 
Bible open, the flag flying and push forward! What- 
ever is the matter with America can be and shall be 
overcome. Ree 


A Word of Warning 
ee has been much discussion in the secular press 
concerning the religious controversy which reached 
its climax, so far as the general public is concerned, in 
the recent meeting of the Northern Baptists’ Convention, 
at Indianapolis. And the sympathy of the press, with 
practical unanimity, has been with the liberal and pro- 
gressive element. That was to be expected. But ocea- 
sionally a warning note has been sounded, which is all 
the more important because of the source from whence 
it comes. A good example of this may be found in the 
admirable and entertaining article on “Modern Puritans 
and Parting Ways,” by P. W. Wilson, in the New York 
Times Book Review and Magazine for July 2. After a 
friendly review of the controversy on Fundamentalism, 

Mr. Wilson sounds the following warning: 

It must be confessed that the so-called Radicals, 
many of whom would appear to be simple, God-fearing 
Christian men and women, have themselves to thank 
for some, at least, of the trouble. After all, there is a 
good deal to be said for a Christian church at least 
mentioning its Founder, especially at public worship. 
What is to be thought of missionaries in India—British 
missionaries, by the way—who deliberately prepare a 
hymn book from which that name is excluded? TI have 
myself attended divine service in the United States and 
waited in vain until the benediction for one reference 
to the Founder of the faith assumed to be professed. On 
an occasion when families were deriving their spiritual 
sustenance for the week, the central personality was 
simply—I am sure inadyertently—overlooked. It is this 
situation which has provoked on the other side the 
counter-movement called Fundamentalism. 

It is not at all certain that Mr. Wilson is right in 
giving this as the main cause of ultra-conservative ac- 
tion. But there is good reason for heeding the warning 
that in a Christian church, in its services of worship. 
Christ should be exalted. Mr. Wilson’s experience is not 
unique. 


We are not going to the dogs! 


The comment is not uncommon on the lips of . 


. laymen that they have listened to sermons in which no 


mention was made of Christ. Undoubtedly, in the back 
of the mind of the preacher is always the thought of him, 
always the desire to be loyal to him. Nor would we 
suggest, for a moment, the artificial, or mechanical use 
of his name. But there is danger that through interest 
in the news of the day, in social problems, and other 
important themes, the preacher may forget the supreme 
function of the Church, which is to preach Christ, to 
hold him up before the eyes of men, to enable men to 
know God, and the mind and character of God, in Jesus 
Christ. 

If it is true that men are losing interest in the 
Church, this is reason enough—if in the Church Christ 
is not preached. Where he is held up before men, he will 
always draw them unto him. The secret of the healthy 
and normal growth of any church is not to be found in 
beautiful ritual, or eloquent preaching, or the higher 
criticism, or in social service, though these are all good. 
They are secondary. The Church will succeed, in the 
best sense, where there is a ministry saturated with the 
spirit of loyalty to Christ and a people which is a fellow- 
ship of the followers of Jesus. Some churches grow too 
fast. It is not greater numbers we need, to swell the 
table of statistics, but more men who love Christ with 
all their mind and heart and soul and strength, and 
who, in the words of the apostle Peter, “through him 
are believers in God.” 

¥ ¥ 

“Doomed to extinction” is the hopeless word which 
comes from the Christian population of Asia Minor con- 
trolled by the Turks. The merciless deportations, with 
almost certain death on the way, continue to be the 
method by which the Armenians, Greeks and other Chris- 
tians are being exterminated. We hope the investiga- 
tion in which our Government has agreed to join Great 
Britain and France may be hastened. How unthinkable 
that the Great Powers should see such a diabolical pur- 
pose as that of the Turks carried out without a staying 
hand being raised to save the victims! 


The Wages of Unskilled Railroad Workers 
EVERAL correspondents have called our attention 
to the fact, stated by Chairman Hooper, that only 

6,000 unskilled railroad workers will receive the lowest 

wage—23 cents an hour—under the recently reduced 

scale, and that the great majority will be at, or near, 
the maximum of 35 cents an hour. No New England 
workers, it is stated, are under the maximum figure. 

Chairman Hooper interprets this to mean that in rela- 

tion to New England workers, the men in other parts 

of the country are being paid at a rate equal to 35 cents 
an hour, but manifestly the opposite is equally true, that 
men in New England are being paid at a rate that is 
no more than 23 cents in other parts. If 23 cents else- 
where is no more than 35 cents in New England—where 
we have a chance to observe living conditions—we should 
stand by our original contention that this wage is below 
the level of reasonable comfort, and far below the goy- 
ernment estimate for proper living conditions. In our 
reference to wages under the reduced scale, we purposely 
stated the minimum, not because we did not know the 
full scale, and certainly not with any implication that 
the wage stated was the maximum, but because, very 
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properly, it was the minimum to which we wished es- 
pecially to call attention. It is the lowest paid workers 
about whom we are chiefly concerned. 
¥ ¥ 

Government reports show that food prices have gone 
up during May and June. California packers announce 
an imcrease in the prices of 1922 canned fruits. The 
war may be over, but war prices die hard. So do some 
other results of war which any one can mention. 


Coal and the People 


HE story of coal is more fascinating than any work 

of the imagination. How amazing are the facts of 
its production in Nature’s laboratory; its widespread 
distribution; its existence unused for untold centuries 
within the reach of man; its enormous values unrecog- 
nized until the age of invention came, when it was needed 
to furnish power for the newly created engines of in- 
dustry and commerce! How marvellous has been the 
industrial and social revolution brought about by the 
presence of coal where it was most useful; and what 
problems for the social order it has forced upon our 
consideration! How great is our present dependence 
upon coal, and what shall we do if the supply is soon 
exhausted ? 

These considerations are suggested by the current 
tragic events in the mining industry, the tremendously 
important social, economic and governmental problems 
that are thrust upon the American people, and the dis- 
cussion of the whole situation in a remarkable little vol- 
ume, “The Coming of Coal,” by Robert W. Bruere. “Coal 
embodies our chance of a world civilization,” says Mr. 
Bruere. “It is the material form in which the possibil- 
ity of peace and ease, beauty and learning, co-operation 
and brotherhood, have come to the human race.” All 
of these questions which we have suggested are consid- 
ered in the discussion, including the fact of our enor- 
mous wastefulness of coal, just as we have been wasteful 
in the exploitation of our forests, and in the cultivation 
of our soil. But the matters that are most timely in 
the volume are those that deal with the awakening of 
the miners, the struggle for organization by workers and 
operators, the social and economic problems involved, 
and the question, What of the future? 

It is evident that all of these matters are of tre- 
mendous interest to the people. Their discussion can- 
not be confined to employers and workers. It is-of vital 
importance, in justice to all parties concerned—opera- 
tors, laborers and the people—that all the facts concern- 
ing the industry should be known. The operators have 
a right to reasonable profits; the workmen should re- 
ceive a just wage and the public should be provided with 
coal at a fair price. What are the facts? Mr. Bruere 
explains the obstacles which prevent the obtaining of 
this information, and he says: “A democracy that ac- 
quiesces in its own ignorance of the elementary facts 
respecting an industry upon which, not only its own 
economic life, but also the economic life and civilized 
progress of the entire world so largely depends, betravs 
the high privilege and responsibility of a self-governing 
citizenship.” This we profoundly believe, and we are 
confident that the American people will not long permit 
itself to be exploited either by organized labor, or or- 
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ganized capital, or by both together. The coal does not 
belong to either party; it is theirs to work in only so 
long as they are true to the trust. 

Another matter of tremendous importance and _ in- 
terest is the question of manufacturing power at the 
mines, “the reduction of both coal and water-power to 
terms of their common denominator, electricity.” This 
leads to the consideration of the so-called Super-power 
Plan, worked out with reference to Atlantic seaboard, 
looking to a time when, “instead of steel rails and 
puffing engines to convey industrial power, there will 
be only towers and copper wires.” So far as is neces- 
sary for general understanding and interest, the whole 
proposition is explained. In fact, this is true of the 
whole book; it discusses for the layman, in intelligible 
terms and in attractive style, the whole question of coal, 
past, present and future. We heartily commend it to 
our readers. The volume is prepared for the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; published by the Association Press; 
costs only one dollar; will not take long to read and 
is exceedingly interesting. We hope the Educational 
Committee will do more good work of the same kind. 


In Brief 
Life and Time are always beginning and always 
ending. 
¥ »¥ . 
We may swelter in midsummer but let us not make 
it hot for our associates. How much more comfortable 
one feels in sultry weather if one keeps smiling. And 


such comfort is contagious. 
¥ »¥ 


The latest reports from Spain indicate that revolu- 
tion may sweep that country at any time. Decadent, 
in financial and industrial distress, serious trouble seems 
to be near at hand. Poor old Spain has fallen far from 
the glory which was hers in the days of her world-wide 
power and splendor. Alas, she has had wrong ideas and 
ideals, and too long has delayed the changes which alone 


could save such a nation. 
¥ ¥ 


Secretary Holt has given us an important and encour- 
aging study of our Congregational resources in social 
thinking in his article on another page of this issue. 
It is well to take such an account of stock, not for the 
sake of self-congratulation nor to lessen our interest 
or responsibility for interdenominational social service, 
but that we may better appreciate and utilize more fully 
our resources. Congregationalists are rich in our re- 
sources for social thinking. May our doors: be kept wide 
open to social teaching and social reform. However 
satisfactory our present conditions may seem to be in 
these ways there is room for improvement, and in these 
times of ever-pressing serious social problems, Congre- 
gationalists have a great challenge to press forward in 
the cause of social welfare and social reform. Meantime, 
we should not minimize the importance of interdenomi- 
national effort. The Federal Council groups have gone 
further, and accomplished more than single denomina- 
tions could or would do in certain social fields. | Con- 
eregationalists have been leaders in this work and we 
trust they will continue to have a large share in it. 
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With the Stars 


By Sylvester Baxter 


I 
The Skeptic: 
In awe-struck wonder I gaze 
into the fathomless deeps of the dark 
a-glitter with countless stars. 


And I ask: around how many millions 
of those blazing suns are planets whirling— 
planets with their moons, perhaps; 
and casual comets threading in and out 
from untold mysteries of distance? 


How many of those planets there 
are peopled worlds—and all which that implies? 


We know that once it quite in order was, 
when this snug earth of ours was all in all: 
the center of its little universe 
where stars were but as pinholes punctured 
for decorative purposes 
in the over-arching sky-tent, 
and letting through the light from Heaven above; 
when scarce a thing was known 
of that which now we know... I say 
it quite in order was, and unquestioned then, 
that the Gospel should have told us 
how God had sent His Only Son to earth 
charged with the holiest mission to mankind: 
this world’s redemption from its weight of sin. 


Suppose the fable to have been the truth! 
Then how about the countless other worlds: 
revolving planets scattered all through space? 


Must they not need a Saviour quite as much as we? 
Or can it be that only here is sin? 
That this one planetary dust-speck 
stands alone: the only world of all 
for which redemption is demanded? 


Yet if in all those other solar systems 
so many worlds are ever whirling, whirling ; 
dark with suffering, sin, and warring nations; 
with hosts of anguished souls oppressed by woe and evil 
and calling for salvation, then 
what endless incarnations must await 
the Only Son of our Almighty God! 


Y. M. C. A., San Juan, Porto Rico. 


The Parable of the Circus 


II 
The Sage: 


Confronted by the immensities 
of space, alive with stars, 
I am filled with awe. 


And firm in my faith that all things there obey 
the unswerving will of omnipotent God, 
moving in step with the music 
of His celestial harmonies 
to measures of infinite love. 


So I feel well-assured that wherever the need— 
felt though it be in millions on millions of worlds 
(each sphere with its burden of evil and sorrow, 
contentions and warfare )— 

His wisdom, unfailing in knowledge and power, 
will everywhere clothe in carnate guise 

as many phases of His One High Spirit 

(great souls informed with His divinity) 

as worlds innumerable there be 

in need of ministration: 

worlds in tides of starry wave-crests 

surging through the heavens. 


Than this could well there be a higher meaning 
for the potent words, “His only Begotten Son”: 
all Saviours one and the same in spirit, 
though multiform in flesh? 


“T shall come again!” So Jesus said. 
Christ’s second coming? 


Ay! Yet more than that 
the meaning must have been. 


All vainly were a second advent looked for 
of that familiar figure, painted by tradition: 
a shape that surely ne’er was His. 


Already He has come again 
on countless thousands of occasions. 
And every time a man has been inspired 
to speak God’s truth unto his fellowmen 
was it not Christ, the Word made flesh, that spoke? 


How many times have we, who deem we follow Him, 
not scoffed, rejecting truths divine, 
and persecuted time and time again 
the messengers that bore the sacred tidings 
God had sent to us, His wayward children? 


Now we went, I and the children. And And the great confusing feats had not im- 
there were Three Rings and Two Platforms. pressed them. But they had seen a Trick 


The daughter of Keturah spake unto 
me, saying, There is a Circus in town. 
Wouldest thou like to borrow my two chil- 
dren tomorrow? 

And I said, Nay, but I will borrow them 
today. ; 

So we went to the Great Show. 

Now, in my youth the Price of Admission 
was the half of a shekel for an adult and 
the fourth part of a shekel for a child. 
But now it is much more than that. But 
in my youth I did not always have the 
fourth part of a shekel, but I was always 
among those present. And Hlephants are 
great consumers of water. 


And there never was a time when a Specta- 
tor might watch any one feat without feel- 
ing that he was missing something better. 

Now, as nearly as I can remember, the 
modern show hath much more skillful feats 
than the shows of my boyhood; for I saw 
wonderful stunts. But I think the Modern 
Show is based upon an error in Psychology ; 
for it showeth more than can be seen or 
remembered. 

And both in a Show and in a Sermon the 
Art consisteth largely in Knowing what to 
Leave Out. 

And when we were home, and the chil- 
dren were tired out, and I was weary also, 
I sought to learn what had interested them. 


Dog, and an Educated Horse, and a Pony 
named Topsy, which they knew was the 
name of the pony their mother had owned 
when she was a little girl. 

And the elephants, of which there were 
twenty-three, had not impressed them 
greatly ; whereas a show with one elephant 
had been great in my boyhood. But they 
were impressed by the Hippotopamus, as 
they called him. And they said, He looked 
like a Potato. Now, no grown person would 
have been clever enough to think of that; 
but as he lay there with two eyes in the 
small end of him, it was exactly what he 
looked like.. And they noted the One Hippo- 
topamus, and not the twenty-three elephants. 
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Denominationalism and Social Thinking 


Some Facts for the Encouragement of Congregationalists 


HBDPRE is a widespread feeling that a 

denomination is everything which it 
should -not be and nothing which it should 
be. They told us in England, last summer, 
that the American denominational churches 
were less capable of true social thinking 
than the state churches of England, with 
their endowments. For a long time the 
promoters of special religious organizations 
have been accustomed to use the denomi- 
national churches as a dark background 
against which they define their own shin- 
ing splendor. There are occasions when all 
of us take our fling at the’ denominational 
groups, and it is not a difficult task to find 
fault with American churches. There are 
so many of them, that it makes no difference 
what you say about them, you can always 
find some church of which your statements 
are true. 

But after I have brought in my full in- 
dictment against the denominational groups, 
it is necessary to admit that among the 
varied groups which have a common mind, 
the denominational group compares favor- 
ably in its outlook with any other which 
might be mentioned. The denominational 
mind is not a sporadic thing, which grows 
with the springtime and perishes in the 
‘summer heat, but it persists over a long 
term of years. I like to think that the mind 
of the Congregational denomination has been 
gradually forming through three hundred 
years of American history. I like to think 
‘that there has been continuity, unity and 
progress. I like to think that there are 
almost a million people who are members 
-of this fellowship, and that it is nation- 
wide. I have seen it absorb the point of 
view of men like Washington Gladden, and 
-others too numerous to mention. At its 
great conventions I have shared in its pas- 
‘sion for the freedom of the black man, the 
-education of the man in the Near Wast, the 
evangelization of the stranger within our 
gates and the farmer on the Western plain. 
In other words, I firmly believe that through 
my membership in the Congregational de- 
nomination I am a member of the greatest 
fellowship for a better social order which 
it is possible for me to join. I like to think 
that our denomination is rich in its re- 
-sourees for social thinking, and that these 
resources are not lying undeveloped. 


THE MINISTERS 


First among these resources, I mention 
the ministers; it is fashionable, I know, to 
-discredit them. Men often assume _ that 
something has happened to the minister 
which makes it impossible for him to think 
clearly and honestly; but the ministers of 
my church are hard to discredit. Of the 
four thousand and more Congregational 
ministers, about three thousand of them are 
graduates of colleges. Of those at present 
serving Congregational churches, Amherst 
has furnished 268; Bowdoin, 105; Dart- 
-mouth 148; Harvard, 112; Yale, 159; Ober- 
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lin, 158. These colleges are not the least 
among the colleges of America, and the de- 


nominational group which has service from - 


their students ought to be able to do some 
fairly accurate social thinking. Nor are 
these ministers without ability to know so- 
cial facts. They have a wider contact and 
a freer contact with social facts than any 
other group in America; they are admitted 
freely to the homes; they are not recluses; 
they are not labeled to the extent that men 
are always conscious of their presence; they 
read books and they read newspapers. 
Taken as a whole, they are probably as 
well read as any other professional group. 
In her educated ministry the denominational 
group has a most important resource for 
social thinking. 


THE COLLEGES 

The Christian college constitutes the first 
and most ambitious attempt of the Church 
to enter the field of education. The con- 
tribution of these colleges to the citizenship 
of America is a monumental tribute to the 
social ministry of the Church. In its earli- 
est days, Harvard University was recognized 
as a bulwark of political freedom, and the 
representatives of the British Crown recom- 
mended the closing of its doors as the first 
condition, if revolutionary sentiment was to 
be put down. 

There are at the present time in the 
United States, representing the American 
Protestant churches in the field of higher edu- 
eation, 265 colleges, with 180,811 students; 
with accumulated endowments totalling 
$180,954,088 ; with campus property valued 
at approximately $200,000,000. These sta- 
tistics do not include the valuation of such 
institutions as Yale, and MUHarvard, and 
Princeton; and such other independent in- 
stitutions as owe their origin to the initia- 
tive of the churches. These colleges con- 
stitute a contribution on the part of the 
Chureh to social education, and they are 
themselves making a contribution to intel- 
gent social thinking. In the sociology and 
economic departments of the colleges there 
are allies of importance for social education. 


During times of philosophical controversy 
we have gone to the philosophy departments 
of the colleges for leadership in the philo- 
sophical defense of the faith. I now antici- 
pate that in the time of social and economic 
controversy we will go to the colleges for 
leadership in our social and economic think- 
ing. It will be possible for these departments 
to think through for the denomination the 
new questions which are arising about prop- 
erty and social organization. As the farmers 
of a great agricultural state now go to the 
agricultural college for expert leadership, 
as the citizens of a state now go to the 
state university, so the churches ought to 
be able to go to institutions like those men- 
tioned above for expert leadership in social 
thinking. 


‘trained for brotherhood, 


THE RELIGIOUS Press 


The papers which are devoted to the re- 
ligious news of the churches number four 
hundred and forty-five, and the circulation 
is about four million There is a_ social 
ministry which these papers can perform 
which is extremely important. Protestant 
social opinion cannot be powerful unless it 
can get the facts which are vital to its 
programs of Christian brotherhood. Around 
every great social controversy there goes 
up a “smoke screen,’ which effectively hides 
the real issues and makes it impossible for 
Christian opinion to register. 

If the Protestant religious press could 
furnish to their constituencies a larger 
amount of real fact material, they would 
increase their importance. It is the only 
large group of papers which does not haye 
some kind of a news service on which it 
can rely. The Protestant churches 
spending millions of dollars in studying 
“What happened in the past.” <A few of 
these millions should be spent in finding 
out what is happening in the present, and 
this fact material should be channeled out 
to the people through the religious press. 
I am so confident that this will happen in 
due time, that I have lost faith in all at- 
tempts to start new Christian papers, and 
believe that our present task is to help im- 
prove the quality of the fact material which 
is carried by this large group of religious 
papers. 


are 


THE CHURCH SCHOOLS 


The Year Book of the churches reports 
Sunday schools among the Protestant de- 
nominations of America to the number of 
185,389, and Sunday school members to the 
number of 18,929,948. It is not possible to 
give an accurate estimate of the number of 
periodicals published for the Sunday schools 


-of the United States, but a record compiled 


from the major publishing houses which are 
engaged almost entirely in the publication 
of material for the Sunday schools shows 
that these periodicals have a circulation of 
approximately 30,000,000. It is evident that 
we have in these church schools, if their 
work is rightly directed, a tremendous force 
for social education. I am perfectly well 
aware of the indictment which can be 
brought against these schools from the 
standpoint of social education. It may be 
itemized as follows: 


1. The churches have not consciously 
but have allowed 
conduct to root in some form of ecclesiasti- 
cism. They have often made a man a skill- 
ful performer of petty ecclesiastical chores, 
rather than a man of moral judgment and 
action. 

2. The motives most depended upon for 
ethical conduct have been fear motives 
rather than those which are naturally im- 
plied in the character of God as Father, who 
ealls upon men to be brothers. 

8. Christian training has not given to men 
a clear vision of the goals of Christian con- 
duct, which would make them free builders 
in the realm of righteousness. A house- 
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builder is free only when he has a vision of 
a house, knows the laws of architecture, and 
has a knowledge of building materials. The 
church has not paid the price of training its 
members for great social action. Only as it 
with fidelity sets forth the goals of Chris- 


tian conduct, and in alliance with science’ 


gives a knowledge of principles and mate- 
rials, can it produce free workmen for a 
better social order. 

4. Christian training has often been senti- 
mental, and has not carried through and 


registered in the areas of practical living. . 


Is it possible that Christian training with- 
out landing in casuistry cannot train for 
citizenship in the present world? 

5. Christian education has not been crea- 
tive of public opinion in a way which pre- 
vents the major disasters in human society. 
It is passive in its day of opportunity, and 
then is content to make bandages when the 
issues are beyond its control. 

And now, having itemized this indictment, 
I hasten to say that there are more men 
than I can count who are interested in re- 
ligious education from the social point of 
view, and are engaged in the reconstruction 
of the program of the church for this task. 
It is an inspiring thought. that within the 
next decade the resources for religious edu- 
eation in America will be majoring on the 
task of educating for a better social order. 


ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY 


Not the least important of all the re- 
sourees of the Church are the Christian lay- 
men in every walk of life, who are face to 
face with actual social problems. I count 
them a distinct asset to any denomination. 
Among them I number labor leaders, capi- 
talists, home builders, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors and all the great professions. The 
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church which dares not call such men into 
couneil confesses that in the training of its 
in the past it has done a very 
Surely such men are 
not hyprocrites, neither are they without 
moral vision. If they are men without 
moral vision, let us take the blame upon 
ourselves. For one, I do not believe that 
the Church has so utterly failed in the past. 
I am confident that Christian laymen by 
the hundreds can be found who will at this 
time give to the Church distinct help in its 
social thinking. We have here a resource 
rather than a liability. I look forward to 
the time in the near future when my de- 
nomination will eall together for denomina- 
tional conference on social questions—not 
just the ministers, but all the workers at 
the task of building our social order. We 
ought to be able to secure, if not absolute 
perfection of counsel, at least a fraternity 
of spirit which will find out the way of 
wisdom. 


members 
poor piece of work. 


RELIGIOUS SoctaAL IDEALISM 


Moreover, the denominations offer to re- 
ligious social idealism its one chance to win 
a majority vote in America. If the reform- 
ers are really serious, the time soon arrives 
when the issue is not whether a few people 
can take advanced ground, but whether 
enough people believe with them to make 
the cause consequential. It is here that the 
States apart from denominational channels 
soon wanes for lack of support. To try to 
reach the religious people of the United 
States apart from denominational channeis 
is about as effective as to try to sail a boat 
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from New Orleans to Chicago without mak- 
ing use of the Mississippi or St. Lawrence 
rivers. Most of our well-known “promotion 
efforts’ rise in New York and set about 
thirty “strategic centers” in the West. The 
results are sufficient to waste a good deal 
of time for the people in the “strategic 
centers,’ and to give to the promoters an 
enlarged feeling of self-consciousness. The 
Inter-churech Movement was led by people 
who saw through this kind of child’s play 
and then spent a few hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in reaching the minister outside 
the ‘strategic centers’—and broke under the 
strain. Denominational machinery is the 
only machinery which channels religious 
idealism out to the grass roots. 

A certain group interested in social edu- 
cation spent a year in the production of 
a study course. They ignored the denomi- 
national machitiery in its distribution, and 
it has had up-to-date the magnificent circu- 
lation of one thousand copies. Another 
book of no greater value planned for de- 
nominational use reached a circulation the 
first month of thirty-three thousand copies. 
Lessons syndicated to adult class magazines 
have ten times the circulation of the New 
Republic. The writer recently found a group: 
of liberal Hebrews studying these lessons in 
a Minneapolis Labor College. 

If. the denominations had closed their 
doors to social teaching, social reformers 
would be justified in seeking to organize 
apart from them; but the opposite is the 
ease. Does not the role of social statesman- 
ship demand a new interest in the resources. 
of the denomination for social thinking? 


California’s Japanese Problem 


Pertinent Extracts from a Recent 


TAKE up the following questions as a 
I Californian because California needs 
sympathetic understanding in her struggle 
with this problem, and as a Christian min- 
ister because the churches and the Christian 
pecple generally have a somewhat different 
view of the problem than the one presented 
by those who most loudly and aggressively 
assume to represent the state. It must not 
be forgotten that over 200,000 votes were 
cast against the Alien Land Law at the last 
election, and those votes represent a minor- 
ity which deserves to be heard. 

While I am now a citizen of Hawaii, I 
feel that I may also speak for California, 
because I have lived there most of the time 
since I was three years old; I have seen 
Los Angeles grow from a half-Mexican adobe 
town of 12,000 people, and I received’ my 
education from) the California public schools 
up to the day I graduated from the state 
university. 

I would like to answer briefly a few 
questions. 

(1) Do you advocate unrestricted immi- 
gration of Oriental labor to California? No. 
With racial cleavages as deep as they are, 
such a policy would be unwise. America 
has one unsolved race problem in the South 
and it would be unwise to invite another, 
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especially where race prejudice and eco- 
nomic competition would combine to make 
the problem doubly dangerous. Of course, 
I believe personally that such race preju- 
dices are entirely foolish, illogical and un- 
Christian, but they are realities which must 
be reckoned with. The problem is how to 
overcome them and rise above them. That 
problem would not be solved but rather made 
almost hopeless by wholesale immigration. 
Having said this, I want also to say, in 
the same connection, that I feel the impor- 
tant question is: “How shall the restriction 
of Oriental labor immigration be secured?’ 
And the answer to that is: Only by the 
Federal Government working in dignified 
diplomatic channels with the Japanese and 
Chinese Governments. It certainly is not 
to be secured by any form of persecution 
of Orientals now in California. What too 
many people fail to see is that the Japa- 
nese Government, quite naturally and prop- 
evly, resents being treated differently from 
other governments. And when China be- 
comes united and awakened, she will be 
equally resentful of unjust discrimination. 
A gentleman’s agreement, or a treaty mu- 
tually excluding laborers from either coun- 
try, or a law like the Sterling-Vaile bill, 
now before Congress, would secure the neces- 
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sary limitation without offending the dignity- 
of Japan or China. But laws aimed at the: 
people of a single race or nation are in- 
evitably resented. Class legislation is wrong. 


(2) Are the Japanese less desirable than: 
the Chinese? This is a popular opinion. 
Peter B. Kyne’s book “The Pride of Palo- 
mar,” which is filled with hatred for the- 
Japanese, almost embraces the Chinese as: 
“a regular feller.” But I have vivid boy- 
hood memories of an anti-Chinese agitation: 
in California quite as violent as the anti- 
Japanese spirit of today, so that I am in- 
clined to smile at this present-day discovery~ 
of the virtues of the Chinese. It just de- 
pends on which shoe is pinching. Not long- 
ago I came across an interesting document 
here in Hawaii which brought vividly to- 
mind the old familiar attitude toward the- 
Chinese. In 1890, the report of the president 
of the Board of Immigration here in Hono- 
lulu contained these interesting sentences : 

There are objections, and strong ones, to: 
the indefinite extension of immigrants from 
Japan, but the objections are not to be com- - 
pared with those to the Chinese. ; 

A Chinaman is unprogressive. He re- 
mains a Chinaman as long as he lives; he- 
retains his Chinese dress; habits, methods, 
religion, hopes, aspirations: and desires. 

He looks upon foreign methods, applica- - 
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tions and ciyilization with scorn, as inferior 
to his own. 

He does not want to and will not adapt 
himself to the country where he goes, but is, 
and feels himself to be and acts as an 
alien, temporarily banished from his be- 
loved China, to which he sends all his earn- 
ings, and whither he follows as soon as he 
has acquired property enough to make him 
independent. ; 

On the contrary, the Japanese are pro- 
gressive. AS soon as they can get money 
enough, after arrival in this country, both 
the men and the women adopt the European 
costume, and as far as they can, European 
manners. 


The Chinese have the faculty of combina- 
tion and organization developed to such an 
extent that their secret societies number 
many thousand members in this country. 
The societies are criminal in their objects 
and methods; their principal officers are 
eriminals, and they do not hesitate at any 
erime to accomplish their ends. 

The Japanese possess no such character- 
istic. They do not organize secretly for 
criminal purposes, nor do they form com- 
binations in any wise similar to those’ en- 
tered into by the Chinese, etc. 

How queer this all sounds today in view 
of the present popularity of the Chinese! 

(3) Do the Japanese already in Califor- 
nia constitute a menace? Not if they are 
dealt with in a Christian spirit. They con- 
stitute not a menace, but a mission! Two 
months ago I was speaking in San Jose. At 
the close of my sermon a man came to me 
and said: “I am president of the school 
board in a district where over half the chil- 
dren are Japanese!’ I said to him: “You 
probably have the most important school 
in Santa Clara County. You ought to give 
those Japanese children the best that Chris- 
tian American civilization can offer, so that 
they shall grow up enthusiastic over their 
school and the country that it represents. 
If you do so, you will help build a bridge 
of understanding and good will between 
America and the Orient.” The presence of 
a Japanese in California is a challenge to 
the Christian churches of the state to give 
them not merely formal Christian doctrine, 
not merely Sunday schools and preaching, 
but to give them an exhibition of that Chris- 
tian brotherhood, fair play, humane treat- 
ment, sympathetic good will which are the 
realities of Christ’s Gospel, without which 
mere doctrine and ritual are all in vain. 
Every cent contributed to foreign missions 
by the churches of California is a farce and 
travesty on Christianity, except so far as 
the same Christian churches are using their 
utmost endeavors also to contribute Chris- 
tian good will and brotherhood to the Orien- 
tals who are on their side of the Pacific. 

(4) Will not the high Japanese birth rate 
enable them ultimately to control the state? 

This is a champion scare producer and 
deserves to be looked at squarely by those 
who can stop trembling at the “bogie man” 
long enough to collect their wits. 

Here are some considerations which off- 
set it: 

(a) The Japanese birth rate seems alarm- 
ingly high because the Japanese in Califor- 
nia are not a total representative popula- 
tion group, but are almost exclusively made 
up of young people in the child-bearing 
period of their lives. 

(b) With an increase in standards of liv- 
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ing, the birth rate always declines, and the 


Japanese in the next generation will not 
escape this universal sociological experience. 

(c) The idea of birth-control is now being 
practically studied by the Japanese govern- 
ment, and will inevitably permeate the Japa- 
nese community everywhere. 

(d@) The Japanese born in California, if 
they are properly educated and Christian- 
ized, will not be a united menace to the 
state, but will have something to contribute 
to its well being. 

(e) The Japanese children born in Cali- 
fornia will not all stay there; they will 
scatter all over the United States. 

(5) Can Japanese be assimilated into the 
American community? The answer to this 
question is: “Come over to Hawaii and 
see!” There is no question that the young 


Chinese-born in Hawaii have been assimi- 
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lated, and the young Japanese, though rep- 
resenting a later strata of immigration, are 
following in their footsteps. Given friendly 
encouragement, good schools, genuine Chris- 
tian brotherhood and a cessation of war- 
talk (such as is practically assured by the 
gratifying success of the Washington Con- 
ference) and the Americanization and assimi- 
lation. of the young people of Japanese par- 
entage is bound to go forward successfully. 
The more you know these young people, the 
more you realize the gulf between them 
and their parents who were born and bred 
in Japan. Now, what is being done in 
Hawaii can be done in California. Perhaps 
it is being done to a larger degree than most 
people realize. 

(6) What's the matter with Peter B. 
Kyne's book, “The Pride of Palomar?” I 
am a great lover of Kyne’s sea-stories about 
Cappy Ricks and Matt Peasely, and there- 
fore all the more regret this book which 


(3s 
might have been a good California story if 
it had not been spoiled by propaganda. It 
is unfair to the Japanese; that’s all that is 
the matter with it. Hatred and prejudice 
have no place in a work of art such as a 
book which deals with so much that is 
beautiful and romantic in California ought 
to be. Kyne seems to forget that his live 
voleano of hatred for the Japanese is built 
curiously enough on the cold laya of by- 
gone hatreds. Time was when California 
hated the “Gringo.” Then the situation was 
reversed, and hatred and contempt were 
directed toward the Spaniard and the 
“Greaser” indiscriminately. Kyne tries to 
retain a little of this contempt for the 
“Greaser,” but not very whole-heartedly. 
Then came the great hatred for the Chinese, 
which is now eclipsed by the present anti- 
Japanese phobia. History ought to teach 
us something, 


Meanwhile, Christian men and women 


everywhere should cultivate a different at- 
titude of mind. 


Haunrite Poems 


Both Miss Susan J. Cornish, of Eugene, Ore., 
and Miss Adaline W. Canfield, of Ravenna, 
O., have chosen as their favorite, Washing- 
ton Gladden’s stimulating poem of conviction 
and faith. 


Consolation 
In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 
I know that right is right 
That it is not good to lie; e 
That love is better than spite i 
And a neighbor than a spy; 
I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward shall find; 
That the rulers must obey, 
That the givers shall increase; 
That duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of peace, 
In the darkest night of the year, 
Wher the stars have all gone out; 
That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is better than doubt. 
And fierce though the fiends may fight 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side. 
—Washington Gladden. 


Pure and unadulterated worry kills more 
people than anything else in the world. So 
many just sit around cemeteries waiting for 
the ghosts to walk. Good Phillips Brooks de- 
clared that a vast portion of our lives is spent 
in anxious and useless forebodings of the fu- 
ture. Present blessings slip on by us, and we 
miss so much of their sweet flavor, all for the 
want of faith in him who provides for the 
tiniest insect that floats in the sunbeam. Why 
cannot we, slipping our hand in his each day, 
walk trustingly over that day’s appointed path, 
thorny or flowery, crooked or straight? For 
the evening will bring us sleep. The gathering 
twilight will bring us peace and home.—J. Mar- 
vin Nichols. 
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Sunday Evening Movies 
Successful Methods of a California Church 


AM in no sense a propagandist for the 

use of moving pictures in the Sunday 
evening service. I do not care what kind 
of Sunday evening service any minister has, 
so long as it suits him and his people and 
seems to do an amount of good, proportion- 
ate to the effort put into it. But since you 
ask me, I am glad to tell you a little more 
fully about mine. 

I make no apology for the moving picture 
in the church. I do not use it as a bait to 
get people out. I use it because it is the 
greatest modern invention for the inculca- 
tion of ideas. I get a picture that teaches 
a lesson that people need—the lesson of the 
supremacy of love, as Paul taught it in the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, of 
forgiveness or trust or persistence in prayer, 
or of kindly speech and kindly judgment, as 
Jesus taught them in his Sermon on the 
Mount. I make a talk which, usually with- 
out referring to the picture, re-enforces the 
central idea in it; or I use the picture to 
illustrate and drive home the theme of my 
talk. I preach the Gospel, as nearly as I 
know how, or at least as well as I should 
be preaching it if I had no picture. And 
I preach it to one thousand or twelve hun- 
dred people instead of to a handful. 

My evening congregation is as attentive 
and reverent as my morning congregation. 
In my evening service I make a deeper im- 
pression than I did without the picture, and 
I make it upon seven or eight times as many 
people. What is more, they are people who 
need it—not the Gospel-hardened kind, or 
the people who have all their lives heard 
more good things than they could take in, 
nor the people who are ‘already members of 
the church, but people who are out of sorts 
with it or have never belonged to it or never 
understood what it was about, and most of 
whom, if they were not in my service, would 
be roaming up and down the streets of Los 
Angeles seeking (like a certain celebrated 
character) whom they might devour. I 
double the number of people whom my 
church touches in the community. Inci- 
dentally, if that is of any consequence, my 
evening service is a delight and not a burden 
to me. I look forward to it with pleasure. 
I can always think of my last Sunday eve- 
ning’s service without wondering whether 
the next one will be as poorly attended and 
give me as much pain. 


How WE Do Ir 


But to come more to details: We begin 
our service at seven-thirty sharp. The con- 
gregation does not straggle in; it begins 
to come about six-thirty. By seven-thirty 
the house is full. As the organ voluntary 
begins, the lights go out. We throw a slide 
on the screen which reads: “The program of 
the evening will proceed without announce- 
ment. Please join heartily in the reading 
of the’ Scripture, the prayer and in the 
singing of hymns from the screen.” This 
is followed by a ‘slide which reads: “This 
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is not a picture show, but a religious serv- 
ice. ~The picture is shown not for entertain- 
ment, but to enforce a moral and spiritual 
lesson. That lesson tonight is...’ Then 
follows, on the screen (the organ still play- 
ing), a prayer from Dr. Herring, or from 
Bishop Vincent, or from St. Chrysostom, or 
from John Knox, or a collect from the Hng- 
lish or the Scottish Book of Prayer. Then, 
perhaps, a quotation from Roger Babson 
about the Golden Rule in business; or from 
President Harding about the reading of the 
Bible; or some passage from the Bible or 
some other source especially appropriate to 
the theme and the picture of the evening. 
Nobody whispers during. the voluntary. 
Everybody listens and looks. An atmos- 
phere of worship is already established. 

By the time the organ prelude finishes, 
the Scripture for the evening is already on 
the screen, and the people join in its read- 
ing, as in the prayer, closing with the Lord’s 
Prayer, which directly follows it. The words 
of the baritone solo appear on the screen, 
and the soloist sings some solo that he is 
not ashamed of musically, but always some 
strongly devotional one—‘‘O Rest in the 
Lord,” “There were Ninety and Nine’— 
something that is in every sense good, but 
that gets to the people and doesn’t go over 
their heads. 
or looks at his neighbor as much as to say: 
“T wonder when he will get through?’ 
Everybody looks at the words; that helps 
tremendously in the listening. The song 
stops and the words of a familiar hymn 
appear on the screen—‘Gospel hymus” part 
of the time, because people know them—like 
“Tet the Lower Lights be Burning” or ‘Pass 
Me Not, O Gentle Savior.” But we sing the 
stronger church hymns just as often: ‘“Amer- 
ica the Beautiful,’ “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
‘Faith of Our Fathers.” The people sing 
them equally well. We sing about three of 
them in succession. There is no fishing of 
books out of the racks, no finding of the 
page. Everybody sings. Nobody is afraid 
to sing, because he knows his neighbor can’t 
see him if he gets it wrong. What is more, 
everybody seems to feel like singing. 

The hymns finished, the offertory solo 
appears on the screen, The organist plays 
a few moments while the ushers do the 
larger part of their work, then the soprano 
soloist sings the offertory; something good, 
too, sometimes even classical, like Bach’s 
‘My Heart Ever Faithful,’ or “These are 
They,” from Gaul’s “Holy City,” or “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought.” About this part 
of the service there is nothing cheap, noth- 
ing in the bad sense “popular.” It is the 
worship of God, carried with all the dignity 
and skill of which all of us, leaders and 
congregation, are capable. 


THE TALK AND THE PICTURES 


The offertory solo finished, the picture im- 
mediately begins. We have but one ma- 
chine, which necessitates a break in the 


. “Tf Jesus Christ Lived in Your Flat.” 


Nobody wiggles during the solo. 


picture after the first twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. Here the preacher makes his talk. 
The talk shows what ought to be seen in 
the picture. The picture is a commentary 
on the preacher’s theme. If the picture 
is “The Sky Pilot,’ the preacher speaks on 
“Religion should be Red-Blooded.” If it is 
“A Message from Mars,” the theme is ‘“Self- 
ishness is the Original Sin.” If it is “The 
Jack-Knife Man,” the preacher speaks from 
the text, “He Sat a Child in Their Midst.” 
If it is “Milestones,” he speaks on “Progress 
is the Law of Life.” If it is “The Servant 
in the House,” he asks the question, “Is 
Christianity Practicable?” With “The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back,” he speaks on,. 
With 
the ‘Inside of the Cup,’ he talks about 
“Hypocrites Inside and Out.” With “A Cer- 
tain Rich Man,’ he enforces the theme, 
“Money is a Good Servant but a Bad Master.” 


People sometimes ask me where I get my 
pictures. I pick them out myself. It takes 
me three times as long as it would to get 
ready an ordinary sermon for Sunday eve- 
ning, but it is worth more than three times 
as much. Sometimes I take a picture which 
I know everybody will see anyway, like the 
“Faith Healer’ or the “Miracle Man,” for 
the express purpose of showing what I con- 
sider to be the truth in it, and where that 
truth, in the picture itself, passes over into 
falsehood. I have an expert operator who 
cuts out what I do not want, or who cuts 
a long picture down to a compass which 
enables me to use it. Sometimes I get some 
of my friends to see a picture for me. If 
they report, “You can use it,’ then I see 
it myself, for the cuts, and to fit my theme 
to it. I never give any picture that I have 
not seen at least once; some of them I have 
seen two or three times. 


THE RESULTS 


At the end of the picture I make a prayer, 
in which I pray that the lesson of the eve- 
ning may go home to our hearts and may 
be practiced in our lives. The lights come 
on, and people go home. Frequently some 
one, usually some one whom I do not know, 
stops to say: “You are doing a good work.” 
I have occasionally, after my morning sery- 
ice, had some one say to me: “You preached 
a good sermon” (and I have usually known 
that it wasn’t so) ; but the common formula 
after the evening service is one that hits me 
much harder: “You are doing a good work.’ 
I hope it is true. Sometimes people tell me 
they do not come for the picture; they come 
for the music, for the opening part of the 
service, or even for the. talk. I do not think 
most of the people stop to analyze what 
they come for. They come for the whole 
thing. They come because the impression 
of the evening is a wholesome and stimu- 
lating and helpful one. 

The success of our evening service we owe 
to the efforts and intelligent co-operation 
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f many persons. Our singers’ have appre- 
jiated the opportunity from the first, and 
1ave entered heartily into the realization of 
t. A dozen busy men, working usually for 
1 month at a time and then replaced by a 
lozen others, act as ushers, and help to 
randle the crowds, making them feel at 
10me. Two or three men who handle the 
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lights and assume general supervision have 
been at practically every evening service 
since we began the pictures, over a year ago. 

If you ask me: “What are the ‘spiritual’ 
results?” I reply: “Such results are hard to 
measure. But they should be at least seven 
or eight times as pronounced and as far- 
reaching as I have ever been able to get 
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out of any other evening service. “A sower 
went forth to sow.” It is not for any man 
to determine in advance, nor even to know 
afterwards, what becomes of all the’ seed 
he sows. It is for him to sow as good seed, 
and to sow it as widely and as skillfully, 
as God will show him how. That is what 
I am doing with my evening service. 


Great Meeting of Educators 


National Education Association in Boston 


HE National Education Association’s Bos- 

ton Meeting was the first of a new order 
of things in the largest professional organiza- 
tion in America and, all in all, the best meeting 
of its history of more than sixty years. There 
were more than one hundred sessions of fifty 
allied organizations, and twenty-five breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners and banquets in which the 
post-prandial speeches were educational func- 
tions. There were five hundred announced 
speakers, with formal, well-prepared messages, 
and more than two hundred other speakers who 
were drafted for special service or volunteered 
in discussions, 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


The National Education Association has a 
membership of 116,000, each paying personally 
an annual fee of $2. This is the largest pro- 
fessional organization of the kind in America. 
There are practically no limitations on member- 
ship except the payment of the $2 membership 
fee, but all business is transacted by delegates 
and committees and officials designated by the 
delegates. At Boston, the delegate body con- 
sisted of about 1,000, many of whose expenses 
were paid. In the case of Seattle, the Chamber of 
Commerce paid the expenses of two delegates, 
a man and a woman. In Minneapolis, the 
teachers’ club paid the expenses of eight dele- 
gates. There were 8,000 members added at the 
Boston meeting. 

The association owns its own elegant build- 
ing, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C., 
purchased three years ago for $98,000. It has 
an office force of some fifty persons With re- 
ceipts of a quarter of a million dollars in dues 
and yarious other sources of income the asso- 
ciation is able to be of professional service in 
many ways. 

All this wonderful activity has come within 
five years. An active member was one who 
had been an associate member paying $2 dues 
two or more years in succession. There had 
been years of large income, as in the case of 
the Boston meetings of 1993 with 35,000 mem- 
bers, and 1910 with 18,000 members, but few 
paid dues a second year and became “active.” 
Until 1918 there were never 10,000 active 
members. 


THE REORGANIZATION 


In 1920, the National Education Association 
began a reorganization on a_ representative 
basis with the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education as a slogan and a present dues- 
paying membership of 116,000 which promises 
to be doubled in the near future. 

The Boston meeting was the first that has 
fully functioned under the reorganization and 
its success was aS important as it was sig- 
nificant. The attendance from out of New 
England was largely of elected delegates, se- 
lected by state and local associations. 

The Boston meeting must be interpreted 
from the standpoint of the reorganization. 
Never before could a woman county superin- 
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tendent from the South have been elected presi- 
dent until last year. There had been three 
women presidents since 1910, one superinten- 
dent of Chicago and two state superintendents. 


FORWARD-LOOKING 


President Charles O. Williams could make a 
program without appealing to popular acclaim. 
The size of the meeting meant nothing to the 
association financially. There were no educators 
to be placated. J 

All speakers took themselves more seriously 
than in previous years. There was no person 
on any program who came to air oratory. No 
address was given primarily to glorify the 
speaker. Every one of the five hundred as- 
signed speakers had a mission as well as a 
message and appreciated the responsibility. 
There were practically no time-honored jokes, 
no attempts to be funny and what was quite as 
much to the point, there was nothing stale in 
any address. 

There was no one burning issue. There was 
no one subject that was cropping out in various 


sections. There was less looking backward 
and more looking forward than has ever 
characterized a meeting of the association. 


There were unexpected local situations which 
made the ardent championship of the Federal 
Bill for a Department of Education highly 
popular, and the “Jew Question” furnished the 
occasion for several peppery attacks and earnest 
resentments. Every phase of educational pro- 
gress had its inning. The reactionaries were 
rarely heard and there was never less freak- 
ishness. There were few addresses that could 
have been made prior to 1914. One of the 
most interesting features of the week was at 
the Council of Hducation when half an hour 
was given to a Jew to show the relations of 
his people to the purpose and progress of 
American Democracy; to a Roman Catholic to 
speak upon the relation of that church to the 
same cause, and to a Protestant to state the 
mission of those churches in the promotion of 
American Democracy. 


Somer OF THE FEATURES 


A notable feature, wholly exceptional, was 
the presence of W. G. Cove, president of the 
Teachers’ Union of England and Wales, which 
has a membership of 130,090. Mr. Cove is an 
assistant principal in an elementary school in 
Rhondda, Wales His is the most responsible 
professional position in any educational organi- 
zation. 

He won his distinction by throwing himself 
into local teachers’ politics in Wales, when he 
returned from the World War. So exceptional 
was his success in promoting the interests of 
the teachers that he took a part in National 
teachers’ politics and was soon at the head of 
the national organization. 

The message of Charles BE. Hughes, Secretary 


of State, read by Dean Andrew D, West, of 
Princeton, was a heroic appeal for magnifying 
the latest best in education by linking it to the 
best of the past. It was a classic and no man 
in the association could have read jt as effect= 
ively as did Dean West. 

The address by Will Hays, who is rescuing 
the movies from the danger zone and project- 
ing all that is vital in them for the education 
of all the people in school and out, was an 
epoch-making message. 

The unanimous nomination and election of 
William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
City Teachers’ College, was the best demon- 
stration of the new spirit in the association. It 
is the first time in many years that any one 
has come in to the presidency with absolute 
and hearty unanimity. The other officers 
chosen are in entire accord with President 
Owen, and all with Secretary J. W. Crabtree 
and his associates at the Washington head- 
quarters. 

An important official change was the resig- 
nation of Dr. Hugh S. Magill, Field Agent, 
who becomes the secretary of the consolidated 
Sunday school organization (the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education). 
Dr. Magill, while superintendent of Springfield, 
Ill., was in the Illinois State Senate for several 
terms. The association voted for “Oakland and 
San Francisco” for the meeting of 1923. 


Corrections of the 


‘‘Referendum’’ 

In the ‘Referendum to the 800,000 Stock- 
holders in the Common Congregational Enter- 
prise,’ (the leaflet recently issued by the Com- 
mission on Missions,) a correction should be 
made in the statement in regard to the Woman’s 
Board of Boston. The sentence should read, 
“The Woman’s Board of Boston reports the 
hope that the budget will be covered if the, 
receipts are the same as last year, but those, 
of last year include a large sum raised by a, 
special appeal.” 

Last October, in line with the American 
Board’s appeal, which was sanctioned by the Na-_ 
tional Council in order that the work on, the, 
foreign field should not be seriously cut, the, 
Woman’s Board made an appeal ‘shortly before , 
closing its books and received therefrom, sev- 
eral thousand dollars. With no such, appeal, 
contemplated this year, any falling off.in, con- 
tributions during the coming months. would, 
threaten serious danger to the work. 

Moreover, the statement that the Woman’s 
Board has increased its budget by. $13,700 , 
should be accompanied by the explanation that 
this increase was due to its carrying forward a, 
deficit of $17,500. This is the first time the, 
Board has ever carried forward a_ deficit and . 
without it, it is obvious, the budget would be, 
less than last year. J. HE. McConnetLt, 


Associate Secretary, 


New York. Commission, gn Missions. 


Northfield Speakers 


The summer conferences at Northfield, Mass., 
have always attracted notable speakers from 
overseas, and in the group of religious leaders 
who will be heard at the General Conference 
of Christian Workers from July 31 to Aug. 
14, this year, Northfield is presenting to the 
‘Christian public an exceptionally attractive 
personnel of talented preachers. 

A number of the distinguished foreigners are 
coming to Northfield and America for the first 
time. Among them is Rev. Dr. J. W. G. 
Ward, of New Court Congregational Church, 
Tollington Park, London, one of the leaders 
of his denomination in England, and successor 


Rev. F. C. SPuRR 
One of the Northfield Speakers 


to Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. Dr. Ward as a 
young man entered the business world but 
jater felt the call to the ministry. He began 
his present pastorate in 1917, and his church 
has a membership of over 890. He served in 
France as an orderly of the Red Cross, and 
was sent from London by the Y. M. ©. A. to 
serve the American Army of Occupation at Cob- 
lenz and the British Army at Cologne. His 
book “Problems That Perplex” is an attempt 
to solve some of the religious difficulties that 
perplex. He speaks at Northfield on ‘The 
Christian’s Influence” ; “The  Christian’s 
Ideals”; and “The Christian’s Inspiration.” 

Another newcomer is Rev. Frederic C. 
Spurr, formerly said to be the greatest preacher 
in Australasia, and new pastor of the Regents 
Park Baptist Church, London. Rev. Mr. Spurr 
is vice-president of the National Free Church 
Council of England, and is successor to Rev. 
Dr. F. B. Meyer, in his pastorate. He is said 
to have in attendance at his Sunday evening 
services the largest number of thinking and 
scholarly young men at any regular church 
service in Hngland. He deals strongly with 
the intellectual difficulties that keep men from 
the faith. 

One of the most noted missionaries of our 
day, who has made a tremendous success in 
civilizing and Christianizing natives on the 
islands of Kwate and Papua, New Guinea, 
will be present. He is Rev. Charles W. Abel, 
of the London Missionary Society, and his 
story of the transformation of life among these 
tribes is romantic and thrilling. Rev. W. B. 
McLeod of Edinburgh, Scotland, will also come 
to Northfield for the first time. 

Rey. Dr. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, Eng., 
heads the list of the old favorites returning to 
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the Northfield platform. He was present at 
the General Conference at Northfield in 1919 and 
at the Foreign Missionary Conference in 1920. 
He will give this year a series of lectures to 
ministers on Old Testament history and the de- 
velopment of Jewish religion. Rey. J. Stuart 
Holden, of London, who is in America to 
attend the China Inland Mission Conference, 
will be at Northfield for a few days. 

Rey. Cornelius Woelfkin, pastor of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, will 
speak to laymen on (1) The Law of Power in 
Christian Service; (2) The Law of Prayer; 
(3) The Law of Immortality. Dr. Albert T. 
Clay, curator of the Babylonian collection, De- 
partment of Archaeology, Yale University, will 
throw “Light on the Old Testament from 
Babel,’ by the story of his researches in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. Melvin E. Trotter, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will tell again of his ex- 
periences in city mission work. Homer Ham- 
montree will lead and assist in the praise sery- 
ices, and the Lotus Male Quartet of Boston 
will also be present. 

About 700 girls attended the Young Women’s 
conference at Northfield from June 27 to July 
5. It was an enthusiastic and most successful 
series of meetings. The Women’s Interdenom- 
inational Home Missions Conference, from 
July 5 to 12, attracted more women to North- 
field than in recent years, the registration 
reaching almost 500. Rev. A. W. Beaven, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Rev. H. R. Weir, of Salem, 
Mass., and Miss Margaret Slattery, of Boston 
were the leading speakers to the young women, 
while Rey. Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins, of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss Slattery and Dr. Charles A. 
Brooks gave addresses on home missions. 

Peper ii. 


First Church, Long Beach 


Congregationalism in Southern California is 
yet in its youth. The oldest of our churches 
ean only look back over a half century of his- 
tory. ‘Mrs. Jotham Bixby, a charter member 
of one of these, the First Church of Los An- 
geles, was instrumental in planting a Con- 
gregational church in Long Beach. 

In the early Spanish days of California, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bixby came to live in the old historic 
ranch house near Long Beach, which was then 


a part of the vast acreage of pasture-land 
which Mr. Bixby had purchased from the 
Spanish landholders. A sleepy little village 


gradually grew up by the seashore, to receive 
its name of Long Beach from the long sweep 
of beach by which it stands, and late in 1887 
the Bixbys were the prime movers in gather- 
ing together the Congregational families in 
Long Beach, who were finally organized with 
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a charter membership of 26 into a Congre- 
gational Church on Feb. 6, 1888. 

The earliest pastors were Rev. A. J. Wells, 
Rey. R. M. Webster and Rev. Sidney Kendall. 
Mr. Webster alone is living, now retired from 
the active ministry. In 1902, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Charles Pease, a church build- 
ing was erected on the site now occupied by 
the present edifice. In 1904 a movement for 
some time in process culminated in the forma- 
tion (by a group of members who were out of 
sympathy with the existing organization) of 
a new church, which was known as Plymouth 
Congregational Chureh. Rey. C. P. Dorland 
was pastor of the new organization and in 
1906 a chapel for its worship was erected. In 
1908 Rey. Shelton Bissell became pastor of 
the First Church. <A study of the local situa- 
tion convinced him that it was fatal to the 
growth of Congregationalism in the city and 
that a union of the two churches was imper- 
atively necessary, but tentative attempts at 
union were unsuccessful. Then in 1909 Plym- 
outh Church extended a eall to Rev. Henry 
Kendall Booth. Equally convinced with his 
fellow-pastor that only in unity was there 


“strength, further efforts resulted in the union 


of the two churches on Feb. 3, 1910, and upon 
the resignation of Mr. Bissell to assume a 
pastorate in Idaho, Mr. Booth was made pas- 
tor of the united chureh which assumed the 
corporate name The Congregational Church of 
Long Beach. 

In the decade that followed it was inevit- 
able that the church should share in the re- 
markable growth of the ec ty, which in these 
past ten years has changed from a quiet town 
of 17,000 to a busy city of 57,000 inhabitants. 
The church building proving inadequate for the 
growing needs, a new build ng was projected 
in 19138, and on Jan. 20, 1914, Mr. Jotham 
Bixby laid the cornerstone. One year later 
the completed building was dedicated. 

It is the only representative of its type of 
architecture on the coast and is considered 
on of the most beautiful church edifices in 
California. Built in the Italian Renaissance 
type of architecture, its lofty ecampanile, which 
is illuminated at night, is one of the con- 
spicuous features of the city’s sky line. The 
large rose windows and the elaborate terra 
cotta decorations are the striking features of 
the chureh exterior. The church auditorium 
is a perfect combination of beauty and utility. 
Its soft light, harmonious and restful coloring, 
and churechly dignity create an effect which is 
distinetly worshipful. With its membership now 
past the thousand mark the church is_ be- 
coming of enlarging usefulness in the city and 
of increasing service in the Congregational 
work of the Southland. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


ARTHUR E. HoLt, who writes on “Denominationalism and Social Thinking,” 


is doing broad constructive work as Social Service Secretary. 


He is about 


to sail for Europe to continue for a few weeks the study of industrial con- 
ditions, to which he devoted several months last year. 

ALBERT E. PALMER, who writes on the “Japanese in California,” has spent 
most of his life in that state, and was formerly a pastor in Oakland. He is 
in the midst of Japanese now in his Honolulu pastorate. 

ALBERT BE. WINSHIP, the veteran editor of the Journal of Education, is ad- 
mirably fitted to size up such a gathering as the big N. E. A. Convention, which 


he reports for us. 


so well the schools of every part of America. 


No other educator has traveled so widely as he nor knows 


He failed to report that his own 


addresses were among the most interesting of those on the N. EH. A. program. 
Cart 8S. Patron, who writes on “Church Movies,” is pastor of First Church, 
Los Angeles, and one of the most popular preachers in America. 
J. W. Pepiry, who reports the “Theological Seminaries’ Conference in Tor- 
onto, a Congregational pastor of that city, and brother of those other distinguished 
Pedleys—Hugh of Montreal, and Hilton of Japan. 
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A Letter from 


Bohemia 
LETTER just received from Rev. J. S. 
Porter, the American Board mission- 
ary in Czechoslovakia, states: “One of the 
workers of the Reformed Church announced 
yesterday that in every village in Bohemia 
an audience could be gotten together to hear 
the Gospel. There is a general call from 
the great majority of the cities and villages 
of what was ancient Bohemia for some place 
of worship in which the people may gather 
to hear the Gospel in its simplicity and 
power explained. Hundreds of thousands 
have broken away from the Roman Catholic 
church and are hungry for the truth, and 
eagerly listen whenever opportunity is given.” 
The American Board officials say that 
they could well use from $50,000 to $100,000 
in erecting gospel halls in these various 
centers of population. 


Disquieting Reports 
from Palestine 

HE American Israelite deprecates the 

efforts made in some quarters to repre- 
sent that Palestine is the only safe asylum 
for persecuted Jews. Unemployment is an 
increasing *condition. A thousand Jews for- 
merly engaged in the colonies have largely 
been displaced by Arabs, and 2,000 engaged 
on government public works are now un- 
employed, their work haying been finished. 
Moreover, it is increasingly difficult to se- 
eure admission into the country. Those who 
attempt it ‘run the danger of finding a hos- 
tile reception from the Arabs, who have 
shown themselves as cruel (if not more so) 
as the leaders of some of the pogroms in 
Poland and Russia have been.” 


The Fellowship 


for American Service 

HIS is the name of a Presbyterian or- 

ganization for the enlistment of home 
mission workers, similar to the Student 
Volunteer Movement for the promotion of 
interest in foreign missions. It originated 
with the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and it is reported that branches of 
the organization are already at work in 
Princeton, McCormick, Auburn, San Fran- 
cisco and Western Theological Seminaries; 
also in a dozen or more other educational 
institutions. These fellowships meet every 
other week and discuss the rural church, 
Christian Americanization, Protestant work 
in Porto Rico, and kindred subjects. The 
movement seems to be popular among the 
students, and appeals in its behalf meet 
with encouraging response. 


Is the Bible a 
Sectarian Book P 
HE Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington has ruled that the Bible. as a 
sectarian book has no place in the public 
schools. The Constitution of the State con- 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


tains a provision which excludes reading 
or teaching the Bible in the public schools. 
Wisconsin has taken the same _ position. 
Alabama, Florida, the District of Columbia 
and Massachusetts alone require the daily 
reading of the Bible in the public schools. 
Thirty-five other states permit Bible read- 
ings “without sectarian comment” in public 
schools and state colleges and universities. 
The Jews are especially active in opposition 
to this use of the Bible, and the Jewish In- 
dependent calls the movement to put the 
Bible in the schools “organized bigotry.” 


A Christian Order 


of Industry. 

N the issue of The Congregationalist for 
I April 20, reference was made to “Big 
Business” in England organizing for the 
Christianizing of industry and to the fact 
that the council included people from quite 
diverse walks in life. Recently they have 
issued the following: “Statement of Demands 
of Christian Principles in Industry and 
Commerce” : 


1. The governing motive and regulative prin- 
ciple of all industry and commerce should be 
service of the community. 

2. The receipt of an income lays on the in- 
dividual the duty of rendering service in ac- 
cordance with his capacity. Every person 
should perform the best possible work. 

3. The receipt of an income from, industry 
should carry with it a responsibility for the 
conditions and purpose of the industry. 

4, Any competition should be subordinated 
to the service of the community. 

5. Industry should create and develop human 

fellowship, and any practices calculated to de- 
stroy such fellowship are immoral. 
* 6. The value of all natural resources and of 
every privilege which owes its worth to the 
labor of all or to the necessities of all, should 
be held and utilized for the benefit of all.. 

7. Every individual man and woman is 
of intrinsic’ worth, and human labor cannot 
be regarded as a commodity, therefore, every 
industry should be organized to provide: 

(1) As a first charge, an income sufficient to 
maintain, in reasonable comfort, all engaged 
in it. 

(2) Provision for any ‘special burden to 
which those engaged in the industry may be 
liable, such as: undue fluctuations in work, 
sickness, ete., owing to the conditions of that 
industry—this in addition to any general pro- 
vision which may be made by the State or 
otherwise. 

(3) Provisions for superannuation—this in 
addition to any general provision which may 
be made by the State or otherwise. 

(4) Healthy conditions for all engaged in 
the industry. 

(5) Opportunities for development of per- 
sonality, talents and self-expression. 


The Orthodox Church 


in Russia 

N official communication of the Epis- 
A copal Church, concerning Russian con- 
ditions, signed by William T. Manning, 
Bishop of New York, and others, says: ‘Ar- 
rests, murders of Church leaders, confisca- 
tion of Church treasures, systematic repres- 
sion of the Orthodox Church, are recounted 
in the latest reliable first-hand reports. The 
confiscation of the Church jewels and treas- 
ures was a needless: and wanton desecration. 
The Church had offered officially to gather 
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and administer relief, or actually to give 
her sacred treasures into trustworthy hands 
as security for a loan. All this was re- 
fused, and the treasures were ruthlessly and 
sacrilegiously confiscated. There was abso- 
lutely no excuse for this, as food bought 
how in foreign countries will arrive too late 
to be distributed before the harvest.” 


Worth Noting 


At the recent meeting of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis at Cape May, 
N. J., there was an overwhelming vote in 
favor of admitting Jewish. women to the 
Rabbinate. 


Columbia University has called Dean 
Lucius C. Porter from Peking University to 
spend two years as full professor of their 
Department of Chinese Language and Lit- 
erature, and to reorganize the Department. 


Hennepin County Sunday School Associa- 
tion, which includes the city of Minneapolis, 
has appointed for its. Superintendent of Re- 
ligious Education, Rev. J. Kirkwood Craig, 
a graduate of Boston University School of 
Religious Education. 


The Northern Baptist Convention .at In- 
dianapolis wisely reduced their annual bud- 
get from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000. For the 
last two years they have been operating with 
a view to raising $100,000,000 in five years. 
Thus far they have received $60,000,000. 


At the ninth annual meeting of the Min- 
ister’s Conference of Hampton Institute 
there were present 203 colored ministers 
from 14 denominations and 11 states. These 
conferences are held in connection with the 
Summer School for Teachers, in order to 
promote the closest co-operation between 
ministers and teachers. 


In the University of Wisconsin, recently, 
out of 7,844 students, 6,025 filled out church 
cards expressing denominational preference, 
as follows: Methodist Episcopal, 1,100 stu- 
dents; Roman Catholie, 1,200; Congrega- 
tional, 1,000; Presbyterian, 850; Episcopal, 
600; Lutheran, 600; Baptist, 300; Jewish, 
225; Reformed Church, 50; Unitarian, 50. 


Canton has more missionary enterprises 
than any other Chinese city; these take the 
form not of chapels only, but mainly of 
hospitals, schools and colleges. Recently 
the government of the province of Kwang- 
tung has to a large extent subsidized the 
Department of Agriculture in Canton Chris- 
tian College. 


At the Presbyterian New Era Conference, 
recently, it was reported that 93,000 mem- 
bers had been added to their church on con- 
fession of faith during the past year, and 
over 11,000 restored .to the rolls. It was 
reported that there are in America over 
12,000,000 boys and girls outside any Sun- 
day school. Gifts for all purposes were 
$300,000 larger than last year. 
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Books for Summer Reading 


Epirors’ Note: The one common characteris- 
tic of the books presented on these pages is 
that they are readable, they are not profound, 
but they are, we think, mteresting, not too 
strenuous for warm weather and restful days. 
Other volumes switable to the season, hawe been 
noticed in the issues of June 15 and 22. 


Wit and Humor 

My Discovery or WNGLAND, by STEPHEN 
Leacock (Dodd, Mead. $1.50). “Turn about 
is fair play,” as Mr. Leacock thinks. He de- 
termined to stem “‘the rising tide of lecturers 
which has been washing our shores,” so he 
made arrangements with the Geographical So- 
ciety to proceed—‘“at his own expense.” He 
tells us about London, and also about Oxford, 
where he had full opportunity to criticize, as 
he “arrived at four P.M. one day and did not 
leave until eleven the next morning.” Some 
of his topics are general. A particularly clever 
essay compares English and American journal- 
ism. His well of humor is never exhausted, 
and the reader is recommended not to omit any 
innocent-looking phrases, especially those at 
the ends of sentences. Sometimes the fun 
covers certain very wise reflections. 


Wuy Lincotn LAUGHED, by RUSSELL H. 
CONWELL (Harpers. $1.50 net). An intimate 
study of Lincoln’s humor, and largely the 
story of a long conversation, during the Civil 
War, in which Mr. Lincoln revealed to the 
author one of the most interesting sides of his 
nature. How Artemus Ward helped to re- 
lieve the strain of national affairs with his 
absurdities of fun is a part of the narrative. 


Tuer NorTron-CouNTER, by Nosopy (Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $1.00). Much of this ‘‘farrago 
of foibles” appeared first in the ‘Contributors’ 
Club.” “The Passing of the Old Lady” is the 
only sketch with a hint of melancholy. The 
others are burlesques, chiefly of women’s ex- 
periences, in millinery and dye shops, keeping 
check books and address books. The little 
volume is appropriately bound in gay calico. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF A CUB REPORTER, 
by CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. (Sully. $1.25). 
An entertaining volume by a brilliant reporter 
for the New York Herald, recounting many of 
his most amusing experiences with a great 
variety of people—notables like Maeterlinck 
and Col. Lynch, events like H. P. Davison’s 
reception to the King and Queen of Belgium, 
and queer people, cranks, frauds and crazy 
folk. 

BROKEN STOWAGE, by DAvip W: Bonn (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). Thirty-nine stories and sketches 
varying in length from two pages to thirty or 
more, All entertaining. Not all humorous, by 
any means. Nearly all have the sea flavor. 
Some are sketches of odd people, some vivid 
descriptions of places and some narrate events 
on shipboard. The literary charm which char- 
acterized “‘The Brassbounder” is present in 
these pages. 

THERE GOES THE GROOM, by GORDON ARTHUR 
SmirxH (Dutton). A ludicrous tale about the 
efforts of folr old bachelors to lure a nephew 
into matrimony. It proves to be a difficult 
and perilous undertaking—for the bachelors. 
An ideal “hammock story.” 

THREE MEN AND A Matin, by P. G. WopDE- 
HOUSE (Doran. $1.75). Three foolish young 
men are in love with a foolish girl, and, of 
course, complications and ridiculous situations 
arise. The story is not as delightfully ridicu- 
lous as “The Indiscretions of Archie,” but it 
is fairly ‘good. 


2 (Putnam). 
‘has its scene in a suburban neighborhood of 


Dutcy, A Comepy IN TuHREE ACTS, by 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN and Marc CoNNELLY 
A successful acting play, which 


New York, and takes its characters from 
present-day society. The comedy arises out 
of the folly of an affectionate, well-meaning, 
but entirely foolish wife of a business man, 
who interferes at the wrong moment with what 
is a matter of supreme importance to her hus- 
band’s business success. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE, by 
CHRISTOPHER Morziey (Doran. $1.50). <A 
volume of brief poems, more or less humor- 
ous, written after the fashion of translations 
from Chinese verse, and in very faint imita- 
tion of Chinese philosophy, concerned, for the 
most part, with life in New York. 

SPLINTERS, by KEITH PRESTON (Doran. 
$1.50). A collection of short poems, most of 
them parodies, which will be especially ap- 
preciated by literary folk. 

Mora EMBLEMS, by Ropert LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON (Sceribners. $1.25). <A delightful piece 
of Stevensoniana; a reprint of humorous poems 
written by Stevenson, to be printed by Lloyd 
Osbourne, when the latter was eleven years 
old. It cannot be described, but, when: seen, 
is sure to be enjoyed. 

THe NeEw Swiss Famity, ROBINSON, by 
OWEN WISTER (Duffield). A reprint of a par- 
ody which first appeared in the Harvard Lam- 
poon forty years ago, and is reprinted now as 
a curiosity, a teminder of Harvard in the 80s. 
Apart from its amusing youthful humor, it 
will pleasantly revive some memories of the 
student days of that far distant past. 


Out-of-Doors 

CANNIBAL-LAND, by MarriIn JOHNSON 
(Houghton Mifflin $3.00). A vivacious and 
entertaining account of seven months spent by 
the author and his wife in parts of the New 
Hebrides, where white visitors were unknown. 
There is here nothing of the glamor of the 
South Seas, so far as the natives are con- 
cerned. They are an ugly, filthy and fero- 
cious people, suspected of being cannibals. In- 
deed, the author succeeded eventually in proy- 
ing photographically that here cannibalism still 
survives. It was a perilous trip that was 
undertaken by this venturesome couple; but 
they made it safely, and the story they tell is 
full of interest as a study of the fast disap- 
pearing remnant of primitive peoples. Wyen 
the author of the “Cruise of the Kawa” would 
find little in it to stir his mirth. Twenty-five 
excellent full-page photographs from the au- 
thor’s collection (he exposed twenty-five thou- 
sand feet of film, besides a thousand “stills’”’) 
add greatly to the interest of the text. ,, 

Many TRAILS, by H. Mortimer BATTEN 
(Holt). A collection of stories of wild animals 
of the Canadian Northwest. They present 
vivid, intimate pictures of animal life, show- 
ing the personality and habits of the charac- 
ters in fur and feathers; and most of the 
stories are tragedies—animals in conflict with 
each other or with their arch enemy, man. 
Among the wild creatures introduced are the 
wolf, the pine marten, the beaver, the fox, the 
wolverine, the falcon, the bear and the otter. 
An interesting, instructive book, strikingly 
illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz. 

THe New HEAVENS, by GEORGE HWLLERY 
Hate (Scribners. $1.50). Three articles 
which first appeared in Scribner’s Magazine— 
The New Heavens, Giant Stars and Cosmic 
Crucibles—are reproduced in. this volume. 


They are all concerned with the construction 
and use of the 100-inch telescope in the Mount 
Wilson Observatory. The chapters must be of 
intense interest to any one versed to any degree 
in the science of astronomy. 

Tuer Book oF THE PIKE, by O. W. SmirH 
(Stewart, Kidd Co. $3.00). <A delightful book 
for the lover of the art of angling. The author, 
a Congregational minister, is a recognized 
authority on his subject; Angling HWditor of 
Outdoor Life; author of “Trout Lore,’ and 
“Casting Tackle and Methods.” He is a fre- 
quent and welcome contributor to The Con- 
gregationalist, and many other papers. Our 
readers will remember his recent article on 
“Wollowing a Trout Stream.” In the present 
volume he confines his discussion to the pike 
family of fishes, the pickerel, the muscallonge, 
and the great pike; and his writing, as usual, 
is entertaining as well as instructive. He 
likes to call himself a preacher of the gospel 
of God's Out-of-Doors. 


Recent Fiction 

THE VEHEMENT FLAME, by MARGARET DE- 
LAND (Harpers. $2.00). he vivid phrase of 
the title is part of the description of jealousy 
in the “Song of Solomon.” At first the reader 
will wish to have had the sin and its harvest 
tried out in more normal circumstances. In 
this case an ardent, headstrong boy of nine- 
teen marries a woman of thirty-nine—shy, 
stiff, unadaptable. She is a beautiful singer, 
but that could not long make up for her being 
an impossible housekeeper. However, the story 
soon becomes absorbing enough to allay dis- 
satisfaction. The tangle of sins and of decep- 
tions to cover them up hold the interest. Mrs. 
Deland’s methods in handling such situations 
are superb, especially the way she cuts the 
Gordian knots. 

OH, SusANNA! by, MBpADE MINNIGERODE 
(Putnam. $1.90). This story of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is “made up,” we sup- 
pose, but it might all be true. The author has 
done a fine thing in bringing out the facts, 
traditions and fascination of those great days. 
Two generations are covered in the chronicle, 
beginning with a Captain Parsons, who went 
on the long China voyages. A thread of mys- 
tery winds through it all, embodied in a 
“laughing elephant’? and a lacquer box. The 
Captain was young, handsome and daring, so 
romance came his way, for which he cared 
little, having a handsome wife at home. Young 
Captain Matt, his son, began his career in the 
Yankee Packet Service, and then was caught 
in the California craze, sailing a clipper ship 
around the Horn. The elephant went along, 
and also a certain elusive maiden. Many old 
chanties are revived, and there is an interest- 
ing explanation of the origin of “Oh, Susanna.” 
After many adventures, he comes back with 
the girl, but not the elephant. We wish we 
knew what happened afterwards. 


THe Eyres or Love, by CorrA HARRIS 
(Doran. $1.75 net). There is in this book 
much shrewd, ripe philosophy about men, 
women and marriage. It is amusing and quot- 
able, and warrants a guess that the story was 
built to enshrine the ideas. A city of the new 
South, with its mixture of the “old families’ 
and the later hustling element, is the scene 
presented. Betty, the heroine, is lovable, nor- 
mal, completely feminine. Her husband is 
fascinating, but erratic in the extreme. There 
is a background of tragedy in the results of 
some of his war experiences, all too true to 
life. The story begins and ends somewhat 
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aguely, which, perhaps, is intentional, not 
.ecidental. 

Davin, THE SON or JESSE, by Margorin 
STRACHEY (Century Co. $1.75). A remark- 
ble and unusual book, which all Bible stu- 
lents and lovers of romance should welcome. 
f this seems an unusual combination of quali- 
ies, it only testifies to the skill with which 
Miss Strachey has taken the Old Testament 
‘tory, put behind it the historical research of 
yur own time and infused the narrative with 
1 power which makes it live anew. She has 
nade us see the Palestine of that remote day, 
ind David as the tufning-point of the Hebrew 
vorld which followed. She has omitted noth- 
ng, blinked no difficulties, added no touch of 
sentimentality ; but she has made a new, im- 
yortant and significant contribution to popu- 
ar knowledge and enjoyment—as clean-cut and 
idmirably interpretative as her brother’s now 
‘famous biography of Queen Victoria. 

Tur ROMANCE OF FIDDLER’S GREEN, by 
SEARA ENpicorr Sars (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75). A bewitching story of old New Eng- 
and village life in the region which Miss Sears 
has studied so carefully. There really was a 
fiddler’s Green long years ago in Bolton, and 
there really were Shakers in Harvard, whose 
symbolism and mysticism are faithfully exem- 
plified in the story; but how much else is 
fact or tradition or the fruit of the author’s 
inventive brain, we may not know. It is a 
strong, distinctive story about a village scape- 
grace, who, after tormenting his neighbors un- 
bearably, flees from the terror of tar and 
feathers. His shadow remains, however, spoil- 
ing his sister’s love affair, and leading his 
mother into strange ways of deceit. The im- 
pressive outcome of it all is quite unlooked 
for. Through the narrative runs the lilt of the 
old fiddler’s dance music, with here and there 
touches of humor. 

A VAGRANT TUNE, by Bryan T. HOLLAND 
(Small, Maynard. $1.75 net). Since the pub- 
lishers present Mr. Holland as the grandson 
of the author of ‘Cranford,’ comparison can 
hardly be avoided between the two tales of 
English village life. Yet this is in no sense 
an imitation. It is only that in these days 
it is a pleasing surprise to come upon a story 
of such utter simplicity and charm. The scene 
is remote from the great world which, never- 


theless, intrudes itself. The canvas is very 
small, with few but distinct figures, and a 
goodly quantity of human nature. A _ pretty 


romance forms the conclusion of this old- 
fashioned tale. 

SHEILA OF BIG WRECK COVE, by JAMES A. 
CoopER (Sully. $1.75). A Cape Cod romance, 
in which the course of true love runs through 
troubled seas to safe haven. In an effort to 
escape from a disgraceful experience, under 
false accusation, an attractive young girl as- 
sumes the name and part of another, and flees 
from Boston to a little town on the Cape. It 
was a hazardous and mistaken action—but that 
is the key to the story. 

WiLp WINGS, by MARGARET REBECCA PIPER 
(Page). Readers of “The House on the Hill” 
will find themselves in the familiar company 
of the Hollidays and their friends in this story 
of the love affairs of boys and girls just 
launched on the wider experience of life. Miss 
Piper’s strength is in making us see her varied 
characters as real people. The story opens at 
a Smith College commencement. It is mainly 
set in the towns of the Connecticut Valley, 
though it goes as far afield as Mexico and 
Australia. It gives a fine picture of the ideals 
and loyalties of an American home. 

PIRATES Hopr, by FRANCIS LyNDE (Scrib- 
mers. $1.75). It is a well-known fact that the 
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real nature of men and women is likely to re- 
veal itself under the experiences of camp life. 
And if the camp is on a desert island, the 
revelation is even more sure. Something like 
that is the central theme of this story. There 
is a party of high society people on a pleasure 
yacht, and they are marooned on “Pirates 
Hope,” a barren island. But this is only a 
fraction of the plot—and then there is the 
old legend of hidden treasures. 

Lire AND DEATH OF Harrinr FREAN, by 
May Srnciaiz (Macmillan. $1.25). Baby 
Harriet is three years old when the story 
begins. This compact little book traces her 
history thenceforth till death comes after the 
threescore years had passed. It is a masterly 
portrait of the ordinary life of an unmarried 
woman, rather grim, but convincingly realistic. 
It can hardly be said to be enjoyable, except 
as an artistic literary product. 

THE PRISONERS OF HarTLING, by J. D. 
VERESFORD (Macmillan). The “prisoners” are 
the children and grand-children of a very old 
and very wealthy man, all waiting for their 
expected inheritance. Their “prison” is a 
beautiful English country estate, where they 
enjoy every luxury that wealth and power can 
provide; but they dare not leave it. It is a 
wonderful and absorbing study; a work of 
genius, the whole situation is so completely 
worked out. No page can be omitted, and the 
story will not be forgotten. 

Tur WHITE DESERT, by COURTNEY RYLEY 
CooPER (Little, Brown. $1.75). Hagard Pass, 
high up in the snow-covered mountains of 
Colorado, is the first scene where man battles 
mightily with the forces of nature. More 
bitter, however, is the record of man’s inhu- 
manity to man, which makes the narrative 
and the plot. 


Poetry and Drama 

CHILDREN OF GOD AND WINGED THINGS, by 
ANNIE Moore (Four Seas Co.). The sympa- 
thy and imagination shown in these poems of 
human life are admirable. The form is that 
of what we call free verse, but it moves and 
sings. Whether speaking out of her own ex- 
perience, or imaginatively putting herself in 
the place of another in sorrowful or joyous 
experience, she makes us feel what she feels, 
and see what she sees. ‘The little book takes 
a high place in the effort of our contemporary 
poets to use their art as a mirror of life. 

WATCHERS OF THE SKY, by ALFRED NOYES 
(Stokes. $2.50). Mr. Noyes’ swinging narra- 
tive verse lends itself well to relating the 
stories of the astronomers. Complete in itself, 
the book is also the first of a trilogy, The 
Torchbearers, which develops the idea that 
the great scientists and inventors are the torch- 
bearers of the world, each in his turn carrying 
forward the fire of knowledge until he must 
pass it on to his successor. Favoring historical 
accuracy rather than purely legendary inci- 
dent, and in an effective combination of epic 
and lyrical verse, the poet tells of Copernicus, 
braving the vanity of men to publish his as- 
tounding discovery that the sun, not the earth, 
controls the universe; and Tycho Brahe, the 
magician of Uraniborg, writing his tables of 
new stars; Kepler, the poet-astronomer, ‘“‘show- 
ing how music is the golden clue to all the 
windings of the world’s dark maze’’; Galileo, 
cruelly hampered by the jealous stupidity of 
his contemporaries, worshiping truth by means 
of his new telescope; Newton, the philosopher- 
inventor, and his successors in the modern 
observatory. The poet goes beyond the glory 
of scientific heritage, and suggests the deeper 
theme, that the highest science and discovery 
of man does not diminish or overwhelm spiritual 
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values, but only proves the greater glory of 
God. The book shows some of Mr. Noyes’ 
best work, and is destined to hold a place of 
importance among modern books of verse. 


SEEDS or TIME, by JOHN DRINKWATER 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25). An attractive 
little volume of verse, some two-score poems, 
all of exceptional merit. A rather somber 
note runs through the pages, with now and 
then a lighter tone. But it is all real poetry, 
in thought and form. 

ANTHOLOGY OF MASSACHUSETTS Ports, by 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE (Small, 
Maynard). Over fifty different writers are 
drawn upon to furnish this very attractive and 
remarkably excellent collection. It is confined 
to living poets. 

A GATE OF CEDAR, by KATHARINE MORSE 
(Macmillan. $1.25). Poems by the author of 
“The Uncensored Letters of a Canteen Girl.” 
The author sings in many keys, in many forms 
of verse, on many themes; but she almost al- 
ways sings. 

THE Book or Farry Porerry, compiled by 
DORA OWEN, and illustrated by WaARwiIck 
GOBLE (Longmans. $5.00). A beautiful vol- 
ume, intended for children, but appealing even 
more, perhaps, to adults who enjoy the classic 
poetry of folk lore. The selections are from 
such authors as Matthew Arnold, Robert Her- 
rick, Tom Hood, Ben Johnson, Keats, Andrew 
Lang, John Lyly, Fiona Macleod, Milton, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Yeats and a number 
of others whose names are less familiar. 

It CAN BE DONE, edited by JosepH Morris 
and St. CirarR ADAMS (Sully. $1.50). A vol- 
ume of inspirational poems, most of them of 
recent date, although Shakespeare and Burns, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, ‘Tennyson, 
Browning, and others of the older poets, are 
drawn upon. They all strike the note of en- 
couragement. It is a good volume to keep 
at hand. 

THe Lirrep Cup, by Jressiz B. RITren- 
HOUSE (Houghton Mifflin). These are all 
lyrical utterances, by a poet who is master of 
her gift and uses it for thought and music. 
They are in the best sense literary bird calls, 
brief, but each the utterance of a thought or 
an experience, making a beautiful little book. 


YELLOW CLOVER,’ by KATHERINE LEE BATES 
Dutton. $2.00). This is “A Book of Remem- 
brance”—an elegy of intimate living together ; 
all its lyrics being addressed to the late Prof. 
Katherine Coman, with whom the author 
was closely associated while they were on the 
staff of Wellesley and afterwards. It is a 
beautiful poetic acknowledgment of influence, 
affection and companionship expressed with 
lyric power. Friendship of this quality has 
not often in the history of the world attained 
so poetic an embodiment. 

PorTraiIT or Mrs. W., a play by JOSEPHINE 
PRESTON PEABODY, (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). 

The character and career of Mary Woollston- 
craft, pioneer in the struggle for the emanci- 
pation of women, forms the reason for this in- 
teresting dramatic presentation. The play 
opens in the studio of John Opie,. the English 
painter with the unfinished portrait of Mary 
at the center. Opie, Mrs. Inchbald, popular 
writer of the day; Mrs. Siddons and her 
brother, John Kemble; Southey and William 
Godwin, famous agitator and rebel of the day, 
and later husband of Mary, are brought in. 
Then the scene changes to the house of God- 
win with Shelley and Mary Shelley, daughter 
of Mary Woollstonscraft, at the moment of her 
flight with Shelley, sixteen years later. It is 
a vivid flashlight upon a tragical career and 
a tribute to a life of influence and power 
too greatly misunderstood. 
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A Church School Year Book 


friends of the Church for helpful suggestions 
and devoted co-operation. 


We have just received an eight page an- 
nouncement of the church school of the Hliot 
Chureh, Newton, Mass. It is called ‘The 
Year Book of The Bliot Chureh School, 1921- 
1922.” Other schools are asking to see forms 
of such church school handbooks, and we quote 
portions that will be of general interest. 

The front page looks like a church calendar 
and bears a good cut of the church building, 
with the name of the minister, H. Grant Per- 
son, D.D., and of the minister of religious 
education, Otto Mayer, A. M., stating that it 
is issued by the department of religious edu- 
eation. 


THe BOARD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Natuan HEARD, EsQ., Chairman 
Pror. ErizaA H. Krenprick, Secretary 
Dr. WARREN K. LEWIS 
Mrs. EpmunpD J. LEEDS 
Mrs. Harry W. Firrs 
Mr. Cuas. D. KEPNER 
Mrs. ALDEN H. CLARK 
Rey. Orro Mayer, Minister of Religious Hdu- 
cation. 
THE STAFF 


(Full list of department superintendents, 


Dr. 


The First Return from Exile 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 30. Jer. 29:10; Hera 1: 1-8, 11. 

At the beginning of the class session today, 
may a moment be given to a personal word? 
During the week in which these notes are 
being written, two letters have come from mem- 
bers of the class, one in Africa, and one in 
Canada. Both have contained a reference to 
recent lessons. They have made more vivid to 
me the meaning of this scanty half-page in 
The Congregationalist. No one can realize 
better than I do the cramped and imperfect 
character of the work which we do here 
from week to week; but the consciousness that 
the ‘class is a reality, far scattered yet linked 
by common study into an actual fellowship, has 
given me a new sense of joy and privilege in 
writing the notes. I must express this feeling 
in these brief sentences. 


It is unfortunate that we cannot study more 
fully the fascinating development of Judaism 
during the exile and restoration. There is a 
wealth of ,material available in this period 
that was unknown until recent times; we can- 
not bring it out; but it may be had in many 
modern books. To those who can command 
the time for this study we commend the wider 
reading which is now possible in this period 
of Bible history. j : 

The Promise of Restoration. Do not fail to 
read the whole passage in Jer. 29: 10-14. It 
is one of the noblest and most comforting pas- 
sages from the remains of the great prophet 
and it will go a long way toward dispelling 
ea that he was the weeping and gloomy 
man whom we commonly associate with his 
name. The seventy years is not to be taken 
literally. It stands for a definite and com- 


teachers and other officers, with their positions 
indicated.) 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


On April 26, 1921, the Church Committee 
voted “that a Board of Religious Education for 
the Sunday school, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, be appointed to serve till the next annual 
business meeting of the Church”... On 


Noy. 4, 1921, the Church adopted an amend-— 


ment to its rules providing for the Board of 
Religious Education as a regular standing 
committee, elected by and directly responsible 
to the congregation for all matters pertaining 
to religious education in the Chureh. On Sept. 
25, Rev. Otto Mayer was installed as Minister 
of Religious Education. Under the leadership 
of this Board with the Min‘ster of Religious 
Education as its executive officer giving full 
time to the work of education, the teaching 
function of the church especially as it pertains 
to the children and young people takes on 
added significance. With this educational su- 
pervision the careful study, promction, and cor- 
relation of the educational work of the chureh 
should be assured. The Board and Mr. 
Mayer look to the parents and all members and 


CALENDAR 
Promotion and Registration Sunday, Sept, 25, 
1921. 
Fall Institute, Normal Class Sessions, Noy. 18- 
Dec. 16, 1921. 
Christmas Festival, Dee. 22, 23, and 25, 1921. 
Lenten Institute, Story Telling Hour, Young 
People’s Hour, Communicants’ Class, and 
Normal Class Sessions, Mar. 3—April 7, 
Laster Service, April 16, 1922. 
Children’s Day and Annual Exhibit, June 11, 
1922. 
SCHEDULE OF SESSIONS 


9.30 A.M. Primary and Junior Departments. 

10.30 A.M. The Windergarten. 

10.30 a.m. Morning Church Service. 

11.00 a.m. Junior Church. 

12.00 m. Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Departments, and Adult ° 
Classes. 


(Full course of study throughout the school 
is given at this point and a statement of the 
plan of grading. ) : 

(Concluded next week) 


Davis’ Bible Class ie 


pleted phase of experience. The promise must 
have brought hope and courage \in many a 
dark day to those who had been dépressed by 
the experiences of exile and suffering. Our 
removals from our native state or city are 
generally brought about by the influence of 
personal ambition and high hope; but we have 
studied the sad story of the exile of the Jews 
from the city and land that they loved, and 
we know what anguish of spirit the experience 
must have brought to them. They needed com- 
fort and assurance. It came to them in these 
noble’ words. They were told that Jehovah 
would not forget them; they were assured that 
in time they would go back to the dear and 
familiar places. So Jeremiah became their 
great comforter in spite of all that he suf- 
fered at their hands. , 

Cyrus the Deliverer. Cyrus the Persian 
conquered Babylon in 538 B. C. His name 
and character always have been associated in 
the minds of Bible students with the fact that 
God uses men in ways that they do not know 
to accomplish his purposes. One of the great 
sermons in the history of American preaching 
is by Horace Bushnell, entitled, “Every Man’s 
Life a Plan of God.” It gathers about the sig- 
nificance of Cyrus, the heathen king, in ac- 
complishing the purposes of God, and the text 
is: “I girded thee, though thou hast not 
known me,” from Isa, 45: 5. It may be found 
in the volume “Sermons for the New Life.” 


One who reads this will have a new idea of . 


the significance of this passage which we study 
today. 


Cyrus understood the meaning of a policy 


of positive friendliness in dealing with the 
members of his newly conquered territories. 
We must not think that the king had become 
a follower of Jehovah as the one true God, 


because of the reference in y. 3. The decree 
was simply the concrete expression of the 
king’s program of restoring the -religion and 
the sacred places of the various exiles whom — 
he found suffering under the Babylonians. It 
was good politics to do this in the ease of 
the Jews. He needed them in Palestine if he 
were to carry out his designs of conquest 
against the Egyptians; but that which was a 
selfish royal policy, became a definite aid to 
the purpose of God in reference to his partic- 
ular people. : 

We know little about the history or char- 
acter of the man Sheshbazzar, who was the 
leader in the return not only of the people, 
but of the temple treasures. The Jews had 
no idols which the king could order restored ; 
but their rich and beautiful temple furniture 
was not only precious in itself, but it stood 
for their ancient worship and for their God.” 
It must have been a delight to them when they 
knew that the loot taken with such pitiless 
selfishness by Nebuchadnezzar was to be re-- 
stored and that’ the temple might again be 
built and equipped for worship. It was a great 
favor. There were thousands of these gold 
and silver vessels, all made necessary in earry- 
ing out the sacrifices which composed the order 
of worship in the temple in Jerusalem. LEvi- 
dently these had not been destroyed ; now they 
were to be used once more. We know also that 
the whole system of worship had been highly 
developed during the exile. Therefore it would 
be all the more gratifying to have the temple 
treasures again in their possession. We shall 
follow the story next week. 
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Spiritual Discernment 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 30-Aug. 5 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Six months with the Epistles. 
Theme, Hxperiencing Redemption in Our Own 


Living. 
Theme for the week, Spiritual Discernment. 
1 Cor. 2: 14-16. 


CTU COC ELLE CLEC L COCR LOCOL 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see ‘‘Deyotional Hymns,’ and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 

\ Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Sunday. Error of sectarianism. 1 Cor. 1: 
1-17. Comment 1; Hymn 2; Prayer 61. 

Monday. Wisdom of Christian foolishness. 
1 Cor. 1: 18-81. Comment 2; Hymn 388; Prayer 
18. 

Tuesday. Revelation of God’s wisdom. 1 Cor. 
2: 1-8. Comment 3; Hymn 24; Prayer 78. 

Wednesday. Spiritual discernment. 1 Cor. 
2: 9-16. Comment 4; Hymn 21; Prayer 17. 

| Thursday. Babes in Christ. 1 Cor. 8: 1-9. 

Comment 5; Hymn 17; Prayer 60. 

Friday. God’s building, 1 Cor. 3: 
Comment 6; Hymn 3; Prayer 8. 


10-23. 


Saturday. Stewards of God’s mysteries. t. 
Cor. 4: 1-21. Comment 7; Hymn 23; Prayer 
64. 


Ce 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. It would be 
well to give a concise introduction to Paul’s let- 
ters to the Corinthians in beginning the series of 
studies in these circles. For this particular study 
get the consent of all present to the main fact 
that there is such a thing as true spiritual sensi- 
bility. It would be appropriate to remember in 

- prayer the officers of the American Board, who 

j naturally bear the human anxiety of the year, 
and especially in this period of financial strain in 
its treasury, even in the face of the ripe harvests 
and the desperate needs of the ‘world. 


1. Js there any hope of Christian unity? 
(1 Cor. 1:10). ““That there be no divisions 
among you.” 
of sectarianism while we face it frankly. There 
. is much of Christian unity today. From 
uniformity with. its deadness we would all 
shrink ; moreover, do we not see the possibility 
that God could not trust a united church? 
Think of the temptation that would come to 
dictate political affairs, for example, if the 
ehurch yote could be directed at will in a 
given direction? Nevertheless, there is great 
need for eliminating sectarian strife, espe- 
cially in small: fields where the churches are 
the worst enemy of the Church. Two in- 
fluences are serious: sectarian rivalry when it 
breds in the ambition of church leaders at 
\ headquarters, and perhaps more serious to 
overcome, class feeling and personal animosities 
_- on the local field. But, let God be thanked! that 
real progress is being made toward answering 
: the prayer of our Lord for unity. 
2. Do Christians believe in the cross? (1 Cor. 
_ 1: 18). “Dhe word of the cross is... fool- 
_ ishness; ... the power of God.” Which do 
I see it to be? If my nature is that of the 
natural man, then it looks to me as though the 
cross were a great mistake and foolishness. If 
‘I can see farther; if I discern that men are 
| made into children of God, by welcoming and 
cherishing incentives that center in the cross of 
Christ and in following his example in bearing 
ena cross, then it is clearly to me the power on 
‘Go. 


_ 
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Let us not over-magnify the fact 


THE HOUR. OF PRAYERZ 7 fh 


Closet and Altar 


OPPORTUNITY 
So, then, as we have opportunity, let us 
work that which is good toward all men, 
and especially toward them that are of the 


household of faith. Gal. 6: 10. 


There are people who would do great 
acts; but because they wait for great op- 
portunities life passes and the acts of love 
are not done at all. Observe this: Consider- 
ateness of Christ was shown in little things, 
and such are the parts of human life. Op- 
portunities for doing greatly seldom occur: 
life is made up of infinitesimals—F. W. 
Robertson. 


And this I saw, or dreamed it in a dream: 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 


And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. <A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘‘Had I a sword of keener steel, 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears— 
but this 


Blunt thing!” He snapt and flung it from 


his hand, 
And, lowering, crept away, and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
beset, 


And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
And ran and snatched it; and, with battle- 
shout 


Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
—H. R. Sill. 


Let me pause for a moment here to say 
to you who are discontented with your lot, 
cowardly in your difficulties, that it is with 
the individual as with the nations—you can 
win your manhood only by finding your 
highest opportunity in your most evil days. 
—Charles H. Brent. 


No man, in drawing up the balance-sheet 
of his goods and possessions, should leave 
out the invisible assets. He will do pro- 
digious wrong both to himself and the world 
he lives in if he treats them as a negligible 
quantity. And amongst these intangible 
belongings assuredly not the least valuable 
are those we class under the name of Op- 
portunity.—J. Brierley. 


Lord, make us strong for our work, ready 
for sacrifice, alert in our watch for oppor 
tunity, careful to keep ourselves in condi- 
tion to meet sudden claims upon energy or 
patience. If we are called to risk unknown 
adventures, uphold us as we go. If we 
must do our work in uncongenial places, 
help us to remember that even now our 
citizenship is in heaven. Make us true 
neighbors, in all good will; loyal citizens, 
bringing service as children to their mother. 
If we send forth those whom we love to 
difficult or dangerous tasks, aid us to be 
worthy of them as we go about our work at 
home. And let thy kingdom of brotherhood 
and peace come in. In the.name of Christ. 
Amen.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin. ] 
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3. A big contract. 
speak God's wisdom. . 
dained before the worlds.” They are still mys- 
teries, although apostles and preachers have 
been proclaiming the counsels of God ever 
since the great apostle uttered this strong word; 
hid from the foundation of the world, and still 
hid to those who haye not eyes to see. Who 
is there capable of explaining his providences? 
Who is there who can analyze physical life and 
trace its ullimate sources? Who is there then 
who can look into the depths of spiritual 
forces? Nevertheless the humblest Christian 
has something to tell about the mysteries of 
God. 

4. The worst kind of blindness. (1 Cor. 2: 
14). We extend genuine sympathy to the one 
who loses his eyesight in the physical world. 
Few of us as yet appreciate the fact that to 
want the faculty by which we discern spiritual 
things is far more serious than physical dark- 
ness. Many of the faculties of man are cap- 
able of development and are subject to weaken- 
ing and death. That Darwin should have lost 
the faculty for the enjoyment of music is no 
less surprising than that the fishes of the Mam- 
moth .Cave should have no eyes. Absolutely 
the same principle rules. To despise ‘or neg- 
lect the power ‘to discern spiritual things is to 
suffer spiritual blindness. How men are grop- 
ing through life! As messengers of redemption, 
it is ours to bring them the opening of the 
eyes of the mind and of the soul. 

5. Confusion in the nursery. (1 Cor. 3:1). 
“As unto babes.” How foolish the dissensions 
and quarrels of children sometimes seem! The 
objects of contention are so small! Just so 
seemed to Paul the division into parties on 
the part of the Corinthian Christians. What 
a spectacle they were making of themselves! 
But if Paul had occasion to dub his converts 
“babies” what shall we say of the sectarian 
squabbles and the senseless divisions in the 
Christian Church today? All we have to say 
is, that we are young; that we are children, 
even childish, and we pray God, patiently, to 
nurse us into self-control, wisdom and love. 
Sometime our eyes shall open. 

6. Our building contract. (1 Cor. 3: 10). 

“Let every man take heed how he buildeth.” 
I am writing in the midst of the great buildings 
of New York City. I marvel at the skill with 
which men have knit steel to steel and piled 
brick on brick until the great structures scrape 
the skies and pierce the clouds. Why do they 
not fall? Simply because skilful men were 
careful in their planning; careful in their 
selection of materials; careful in their handi- 
work. They took heed how they built. But 
to build a spiritual structure, worthy of being 
the temple of the Most High God, is after all 
a far greater ‘and finer undertaking because 
of its nature and also because of its eternal 
relationship. I marvelsat the care of physical 
builders; I marvel more at the carelessness 
of spiritual builders. 
7. A task for archangels given to men. 
4: 1). “Stewards (trustees) of the mys- 
teries of God.” As of Paul so it is true of 
every Christian today, that he is the adminis- 
trator of divine riches. By his personal ac- 
tivities, by his co-operation with others, by his 
use of his means, men may be initiated into the 
wealth of Christian experience, and this they 
will never know unless this particular Chris- 
tain is found faithful as a trustee. 


(i Core 2450 )in ese 
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About Faerie Brown and 
Maudie Hickory-Nut 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


It was a day all gold and blue—the gold of 
sunshine and the blue of sky. From a little 
house all gray and brown and dull within 
stepped a _ girl-child, closing the door softly 
behind her. She seemed to blossom out like a 
pink-and-white flower when she sat on the 
steps and looked into the blue and felt the 
gold shining round her. At first she looked 
sad; then she smiled and grew every moment 
more joyful. Suddenly she closed her eyes, 
clapped her hands, and repeated: 


Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play? 


She opened her eyes and exclaimed, ‘Pebble 
child!’ Next minute she picked up a pebble 
from beside the steps and with a stub of a 
pencil gave it eyes, nose, and mouth. 

“Now you stay right here and be good, 
Sammy Pebble,” said she, ‘because you are 
the first child in the circle.” 

Again the little girl closed her eyes and 
chanted : 

Happy morning, 

Happy day! 

“Who will come 

With me to play? 
That time when she opened her eyes she said 
softly, ‘““Hickory-nut child!” and picked up a 
creamy-white hickory-nut from beneath a wide- 
spreading tree. With the stub of a pencil, she 
gave the hickory-nut eyes, nose, and upturned 
smiling mouth. 

“Now Maudie Hickory-Nut,” she said, “you 
must sit side of Sammy Pebble and be good 
as good can be until the other children come.” 

Once more the little girl closed her eyes and 
said: 

Happy morning, 
Happy day! 
Who will come 
With me to play? 


When she opened her eyes she squealed: 

“T spy—Acorn child! Now don’t try to run 
away from me, Bobbie Acorn, in shining 
brown, or you'll be sorry.” 

So saying, the little girl picked up the acorn 
and with her stub of an old pen-knife she 
gave him eyes, nose, and mouth that couldn’t 
smile, because it was so straight. 

“OQ Bobbie Acorn!” exclaimed the little 
girl, “please excuse me if I laugh at you! And 
. now you must sit side of Sammy Pebble and 
Maudie Hickory-Nut in the circle until the 
other children come 'to the party!” 

Up and down the scale this time the merry 
voice sang: 

Happy morning, 
Happy day! 

Who will come 
With me to play? 


When the little girl’s eyes flew upen she laughed 
and said: 

“T see a Cork child! Oh, my sakes, cork 
child, where did you come from? Anyway, 
your name is Peter Cork, and now. you must 
sit side of Sammy Pebble and Maudie Hick- 
ory-Nut and Bobbie Acorn in the circle, and I 
hope you will have a good time.” 


eWITH THE CHILDREN 


The stub of a pencil did queer work with 
Peter Cork; when he took his place in the 
circle, there he sat with a crooked mouth. The 
little girl laughed and laughed. Her voice was 
still bubbling with laughter when she closed 
her eyes and sang again: 


Happy morning, 
Happy day! 
Who will come 
With me to play? 
Opening her eyes, the little girl said: 
“The first one I see this time is little Maple- 
stick child. Come, Sally Maple-Stick, you 


sweet little thing, come, take off your pretty © 


green leaf coatie, and sit in the circle, only 
of course you must let me have a look at your 
face first. There, now here you go in the circle 
with Sammy Pebble and Maudie Hickory- 
Nut, Bobbie Acorn and Peter Cork. Oh, my 
sakes, children, I don’t believe we will wait for 
any others to come this morning. I believe 
we'll begin to play now. 

“We'll play hide-and-coop and Ill be It. 
While I count to fifty by fives, you must fly 
to your hiding-places! When I call, ‘One— 
two—three—look out for me,’ you must look 
out! The first one caught is the one that 
can’t play next time. Now, don’t a-one of you 
say ‘coop’—don’t-you do it!” 

Closing her eyes, the little girl gathered her 
playmates in her hand, and walking slowly to- 
ward the rickety gate that had once been white 
and pretty, she counted by fives to fifty. At 
the word “Fifty!” the play-children flew from 


her hands and were in their ‘hiding-places 
before she called, 
“One—two—three—look out for me!” 


Instantly then the child gave a shout. “I 
spy Maudie Hickory-Nut out in the middle 
of the road! Why, Maudie Hickory-Nut, you 
are out! You can’t play next time, because 
here I come to—’” 


The little girl said no more because so in- 
tent was she in her play, that she didn’t notice 
a big touring-car coming slowly enough along 
the road; she didn’t even hear her mother 
scream, when she darted into the road; she 
didn’t know when her mother dropped her 
sewing and ran from the brown and gray and 
dull house out into the blue and gold world to 
pick up her darling. : 

Next that child knew, and it was days after- 
ward, she was lying in a sunshiny room, with 
pink hangings and pink furniture, and there 
was a boy gazing at her as she opened her eyes 
in a pink and white bed. 

“T never saw. you before,’ said the little 
girl. “Maybe you are a prince and this an 
enchanted castle. Please do not go. Tell me 
about things in this dream!” 


“It isn’t a dream,’ answered the boy, earn- 
estly. “You have been dreadfully il! I’m 
just a boy, and my father’s ear ran over you! 
He owns everything, ’most, in this town, and 
he said he’d rather give it all, than have you 
die—and aren’t you glad you didn’t! Don’t 
look worried, or you might get worse again. 
I know who you are. Your name is Faerie 
Brown, and your mother moved out here with 
you from the city—” 

“Oh,” interrupted the little girl, in a weak 
voice, “I remember. My beautiful mother 
didn’t have much money left, and she—she’s a 
children’s dressmaker, and nobody came to have 


her make dresses for their children 
and—” 
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“Hush,” warned the boy, “they’ll kill me, 
if I let you talk—somebody’s coming now! L 
to beat it!” 

It was Faerie’s mother who came; and when 
she knew that her little girl was surely begin- 
ning to get well at last, the tears would roll 
down her cheeks when she kissed the pale face 
on the pillow. 

“Ts our money all gone now, mother dear?” 
asked the child. “And will we have to go 
back to the city and live in one room and I stay 
alone all day, while you work in the factory 
where they make the children’s clothes—stitch, 
stitch, stitch all the time on,a machine?” 

“No, my darling, no,” was the answer. “You 
and I are to live in this beautiful house for 
weeks and weeks, while I make new dresses for 
all the children, and while our little house is 
painted and made into a perfect home for us! 
Your accident has opened all the hearts and 
doors in this village to a pair of strangers 
who came from the city to find a home in the 
lovely country. But, my child, one little 
stranger was dreadfully careless, mother saw—” 

“Don’t ery about it now, don’t ery,” begged 
little Faerie Brown, a bewitching smile light- 
ing her pale face. “I remember! It was really 
Maudie Hickory-Nut that-did it all, but we’ll 
probably never see her again, and I am sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry?” asked Faerie’s mother 

“Because, mother, I should like to say ‘I 
thank you,’ to Maudie Hickory-Nut for all she 
has done for us. Dear, little, old Maudie Hick- 
ory-Nut! She was a sweet child!” 

“Faerie,” warned her mother, “you and I 
must not talk any more, because if your trained 
nurse comes back from her walk and finds you 
feverish, she will blame me instead of Maudie 
Hickory-Nut. Do close your eyes and go to 
sleep, darling.” 

Faerie was sleeping gently when her nurse 
returned; and the nurse smiled and smiled 
and was glad. 


Pollywog Philosophy 


The tadpoles all sat in the river and said, 
“How lucky we are to be all tail and head! 
Just think how we'd feel if we were as absurd 
As a goggle-eyed fish or a feathery bird! 

“Or, worse still!” they cried, 

“We would wish we had died, 
If, instead of our being such nice pollywogs, 
Mother Nature had made us all into green 

frogs!” 


The dignified frogs sat on green lily-pads 
And said, “How absurd to say we sprang from 


tads! 

From the little black tadpoles, all tail and all 
head! 

Why, if it were true we would wish we were 
dead 


But it cannot be so! 
For how could we grow 
So beautiful if we had been pollywogs? 
No! No! We have always been dignified 
frogs!” 


And the feathery birds, high up in the tree, 
Sang, “The world is as funny as funny can 
be!” 
—Washington Post. 


Old New England Homesteads 


Occupied by the Same Family for Several Generations 


SABIN HOMESTEAD, POMFRET, CT. 


This house is still occupied by the lineal descendants of Hsther 
Grosvenor, the first settler on the Mashmoquet Purchase, who died 
there in 1788. The Sabins are a Congregational family, descended 
from English and Huguenot stock. Benjamin Franklin was a 
member of this family. 


BEeAtH House, Boorusay, Mer. 


Since the first settlers broke the soil this place has been in the pos- 
session of the Beath family of Boothbay. It is now occupied by 
the fifth generation in direct descent. The Beaths have always 
been either Presbyterians or Congregationalists. 


SumNeER House, SHREwsBuURY, MASss. 


Built by Rev. Joseph Sumner, D. D., pastor of the Shrewsbury 
Congregational Church from 1762 to 1824, and a contemporary and 
friend of his fellow townsman, Gen. Artemas Ward. The house 
has been occupied continuously by Dr. Sumner’s descendants and 
is now the summer home:of Mr. Edward Sumner,:a member of the 
firm of Barnard, Sumner and Putnam, of Worcester. The part 
at the right, which adjoins the village green, is the original 
structure. 


THE FATRBANKS HOUSE IN DEDHAM, MAss. 


One of the ancient landmarks in New England, probably the oldest 
frame house in the United States today, it dates back to 1636 
and was built by Jonathan Fairbanks. The house has been occu- 
pied by his descendants for eight generations and is now owned by 
“The Fairbanks Family in America.” 


Tue May House, SourH FArrLes, VT. 


It has been owned and occupied by the direct descendants of Cap- 
tain Asa May, who went to South. Fairlee from Woodstock, Ct., 
and built the house in 1814. It is now the home of William 
#H., Mosey. 


BARTLETT HOMESTEAD, NORTH BROOKFIELD, MAss. 
Built by Alfred White Bartlett, a direct descendant of Peregrine 
White of Mayflower fame. John White, grandson of Peregrine, 
came to West Brookfield from Marshfield, in command of the little 
company of militia sent by the General Court to protect the new 
settlement at West Brookfield. His descendants still live in that 
town. : 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Lesssons from Great Home 
Missionaries 


Comment on Missionary Topic 
for July 3U-Aug. 6 
BY ALFRED y. BLISS 


Scripture passage: Acts 8: 4-17. 


The World’s Greatest Venture 

This is a great age in which to be living, 
for it is only within the life time of many 
of us that the first serious attempt has been 
made to establish the Gospel of Christ in the 
lives of all people in the world. It is the 
greatest venture the world has ever made, 
the very audacity of it is thrilling. 


Life’s Leading Question 

There are people in the world whose chief 
aim is to get all they can out of life. Their 
leading question is: ‘“‘What is there in it for 
me?” 


Getting Joy Out of It. 

The joy of a home missionary’s life comes 
from service. Think of helping to build up 
great states as the early home missionaries 
did! Think of shaping the ideals and laying 
the foundations of character in states like 
South Dakota and Montana! What it must 
be to feel that one is sharing in the leadership 
of a race like the Negroes, just emerging from 
servitude into a new life of freedom and op- 
portunity! What the Negro race may become 
is difficult to prophesy now as it would 
have been a hundred years ago with regard te 
the Japanese. The Hebrews, the Greeks, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Japanese, are examples of 
what God can accomplish with any race that 
is willing to be led and eager to serve. ' 


as 


A Gospel to Spread and not Hoard 

The open door of service is the symbol and 
secret of the home missionary’s greatness. The 
Gospel is ours, not to hoard, but to be put 
into life and practice. We must build Christ 


into our business, into the world. Christianity 
is like a piece of music. You do not sit 
down and argue about it: what key it is 


written in; how many vibrations a second a 
high © note produces; whether a dissonance or 
a harmony is more effective, and then say: 
“Tsn’t that a fine piece?” No, you sit down 
and play. If the music is good and if you play 
it ‘well, it commends itself to others and they 
buy it. 


The Onward March 

“The home missionary has been playing the 
musie of Christianity on the advancing fron- 
tier of American life and both the music itself 
and the splendid wdy in which it has been 
played have won the respect and admiration 
of all who had ears to hear. 


Returns on Life Investments 

This is the life the home missionary com- 
mends to you; not one of ease and luxury, 
or wealth or of fame; none of these things can 
long satisfy a live man. It is a life of hard 
work on the frontiers of life and thought where 
the need is great and where money returns 
are small; where the cause is not over-popular, 
but where the inner satisfactions are unspeak- 
ably great and precious. 


References. Shelton, Heroes of the Cross in 
America; Eells, Marcus Whitman: Pathfinder and 
Patriot; Whittles, Frank Higgins: Trail Blazer; 
Leaflets: The Iowa Band, Joseph Ward, and others 
by the Congregational Home Missionary Society, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Safe-Guarding Ordination 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

Recently some of us passed through an ex- 
perience once more which is not at all un- 
common. A council was called to ordain a 
young brother. We met, organized, found his 
credentials satisfactory and proceeded to ex- 
amine him. His preparation was good—both 
seminary and college—but both in his formal 
presentation of -his views and in his answers 
to questions, there was much that was vague 
and positively unsatisfactory. Many members 
of the council felt that before being officially 
set apart for the great work ahead, he needed 
more study and thought. But—he has an at- 
tractive personality and has done good work 
as a student; moreover, and principally, the 
programs for the evening service of ordination 
were all printed, and the ladies had supper 
all ready for the visitors who were to stay 
over for it. He was ordained! 

Now, this letter is not an attempt to lay 
before your readers the shortcomings of this 
young brother. I believe: he’ll come out a 
strong and effective minister, with, perhaps, 
some marked limitations. But it is an in- 
quiry as to why a council needs to be placed 
in such a position, where a refusal to ordain 
would cause no end of embarrassment and ill- 
feeling.. Is there any objection, in Congrega- 
tionalism, to prior examination in committee? 
Is not such previous investigation really the 
only way to safeguard and properly dignify 
ordination? Would it not be worth while to 
bring before the denomination as a _ whole, 
recommendations as to such a. procedure? 

Why did we not refuse to ordain in this 
case? It was certainly our right, and pos- 
sibly our duty. But no council, in a matter 
of such importance, should be. subjected to 
such pressure as is inevitably exacted in cir- 
cumstances such as I have deseribed. 

Hanover, N. H. Roy B. CHAMBERLIN. 


Meeting Opportunities in 


Central Europe 

Rey T. T. Phelps, of Green Bay, Wis., in 
The Congregationalist of May 4, raised the 
question as to whether anything adequate 
was being done to meet the great opportunities 
confronting Protestantism under the changing 
conditions in Central Europe. The following 
reply from Dr. Macfarland, General Secretary 
of the Federal Council, will be of interest: 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

1. The Federal Council is in increasingly 
intimate relationship with the various Protes- 
tant bodies in Europe, through its Commission 
on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe. 

2. It has a less formal relationship with 
certain branches of the Greek chureh in 
Hurope. 

3. The Federal Council was the convener 
of a conference at Geneva last year, where a 
considerable number of the Huropean bodies 
were represented, and at which conference a 
general committee was appointed to bring 
about the Universal Conference of the Church 
of Christ on Life and Work, to be held as soon 
as preparations can be made. 

4. The Federal Council, in association with 
the Swiss Protestant Federation, is now ar- 
ranging a conference to be held in August, 


made up of representatives of the Continental, . 


British and American churches, for the pur- 
pose of considering the whole question of the 
state of the churches in Hurope. 

5. A mission of the Federal Council to 
~ Russia and the Russian churches is at this 
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moment awaiting the permission of the Rus- 
sian Government to enter upon its mission. 

6. During the past two or three years, sev- 
eral federations of Protestant bodies have been 
developed, and it is, perhaps, not impossible 
that a general co-operative movement may be 
on the way for. the entire continent of Europe. 

7. For the past two or three years “Friendly 
Visitors,” numbering usually about fifty each 
year, have visited church representatives in 
Europe for fraternal conference. 

8. Evidently, your correspondent is not 
familiar with the various ecumenical organiza- 
tions and relationships of the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed and Lutheran bodies, all 
of which are points of contact between the 
American and European Protestant bodies. 

In addition to these more formal and official 
relationships, are the voluntary national coun- 
cils of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. 

This is, perhaps, a partial answer to the 
question of your correspondent: “Why is noth- 
ing being done?” 

The fact that your correspondent is not 
familiar with these efforts brings up one of 
our most important problems, namely: how 
are we to keep the great constituency of the 
Iederal Council informed with regard to these 
matters? 

The great difficulty of the moment is, of 
course, that of securing concerted action on 
the part of our denominational bodies, which 
are at the present time over-preoceupied with 
their denominational problems. 

It is not a question of proposals from the 


Federal Council; it is a question of getting - 


concerted action from the denominational 
bodies. 

Mr. Phelps urges a commission to the leaders 
in Europe “to assure them of material assist- 
ance” from the American churches. On the 
matter of this assurance we shall need to refer 
him to the directors and treasurers of the de- 
nominational forward movements. I fear that 
to the present moment it would be very difii- 


cult to make such assurance conscientiously. 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 
General Secretary. 


Concerning Church Legacies 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In the Congregational Hand Book for 1922 
there are some excellent suggestions about 
making wills.. On page 58'is this statement: 
“The local church itself is frequently worthy 
of remembrance in wills, providing arrange- 
ment is made for wise expenditure, and avoid- 
ance of pauperization.” 

It has been my observation that the provi- 
sion in a will which requires the principal to 
be invested permanently and the income used 
“for the support of preaching,” may prove in- 
felicitous. Such funds are sometimes used to 
perpetuate sectarianism, or to keep small 
churches alive in overchurehed or decadent 
communities. Sometimes in the consummation 
of a federation of churches the most serious 
obstacle is found in some condition attached 
to a church legacy in bygone days. 

A live minister does not like to draw his 
salary from dead men’s pockets. People have 
more interest in a church if they pay the bills 
themselves. If a church cannot be maintained 
by the people living in the community, it is a 
question whether such a chureh ought to con- 
tinue. That question ean best be answered 
by the executive officers of a home missionary 
society, who are experts in such matters, When 
people make wills. they cannot foresee what 
changes will take place, and therefore they 


(Continued on page 94). 
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Centennial of Ohio Church 

First, RAVENNA, O., Dr. I. J. Swanson, pas- 
tor, celebrated its centennial May 21—June 4, 
by a series of meetings, marked by large attend- 
ance and much enthusiasm. The program included 
addresses by Judge C. A. Reed on ‘“‘Memories of 
Fifty Years,’ Judge Albert L. Caris on “The 
Pilgrim Chureh of Today,” (both speakers being 
active and honored members of the church) 
and the closing address by the pastor on “A 
Church With Vision, Purpose, and Program.” 
Professor Graham gave “A Message to Pilgrim 
Boys and Girls”; Rey. R. E. Bowers of Lake- 
wood spoke on ‘The Hra of the Spirit’; Presi- 
dent-Hmeritus C. F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University, on “Great Men and Great 
Days on the Western Reserve’; Dr. C. H. 
Meyers of Shaker Heights on ‘‘Congregational- 
ism and the Nation—<A Retrospect”; and Dr. 
W. E. Barton, Moderator of the National Coun- 
ceil, on “The Pilgrim of Tomorrow.” It was a 
series of great and inspiring addresses that 
lifted the church up to higher levels of con- 
secration and service. 

An unusual feature of the occasion, suggested 
by the pastor’s wife, was a reproduction of a 
Sunday afternoon in a Western Reserve home 
of the better type, of a hundred years ago. Ma- 
hogany furniture, rugs, pictures, books, brass 
candlesticks, hand-woven linens, and other 
furnishings of that period, transformed the 
church parlors into a replica of those of the 
olden time. The effect was heightened by the 
ladies wearing costumes which had come down 
from their grandmothers and _ great-grand- 
mothers. Old time hymns were sung to the 
accompaniment of an old melodeon. The great- 
great-grand-daughter of the original owner also 
played a selection on it. 

First, Ravenna, was organized May 22, 
1822, with 12 members, mainly of Connecticut 
stock. It is the oldest church, with a contin- 
uous history, in Ravenna. It is interesting to 
note that some of the active and influential 
members of the church at the present time 
are direct descendants of some of the original 
12. Its first pastor, Dr. Charles Backus Storrs, 
of the famous Storrs family, became after- 


wards the first president of what is now 
Western Reserve University. Two other pas- 
tors also became college presidents. Follow- 


ing the traditions of the New England pulpit, 
all of its pastors have been scholarly men. 
Among its distinguished laymen have been a 
lieutenant governor of Ohio, members of the 
Ohio legislature, judges, editors, and college 
professors. Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis, the well- 
known missionary speaker, is a daughter of 
this church. Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, at 
one time national secretary of the W. C. T. U., 
was one of its leading members. Associate 
Justice W. R. Day of the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, was one of its Sunday school boys. 

It is one of the strong churches in the Ohio 
fellowship, with a present membership of over 
550. It measures up to its great history, and 
is an active and earnest body of Christians, 
interested in community service, and liberally 
supporting the cause of missions. Rey. I. J. 
Swanson has been pastor since 1909. He is 
a Scotchman by birth, and is a graduate of 
McGill University and of Chicago Seminary. 
Under his ministry, the church has reached its 
highest point in membership and in finances, 
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Colorado State Conference 

The 54th annual gathering of Colorado Con- 
gregationalism met at Eaton, June 13-15, The 
spirit of the whole Conference might be char- 
acterized in the words: Fellowship, Interest 
and Progress. 

The Wyoming Conference had been invited 
to make this a joint meeting. They responded 
splendidly, and sent a choice group of minis- 
ters and laymen. The Colorado men were 
there in force, with more old faces and not 
so many new ones as in some years. ‘The 
Eaton church and their genial minister, Rev. 
R. R. Shoemaker, opened their homes and 
hearts in good, old-fashioned hospitality. Din- 
ners and suppers were all eaten together at 
the leading hotel, where the delegates took com- 


Rev. A. J. SULLENS 
Colorado State Superintendent 


plete possession of the dining-room. An in- 
teresting and helpful program was given each 
night at the table. 

The program was unusual, in that the ad- 
dresses were all short. A number of. speakers 
gave five-minute snap-shots of their interesting 
fields. A whole session was given to religious 
education and another to evangelism. 

The Moderator’s address, by Rev. Lawrence 
Wilson, of Greeley, was a ringing challenge 
to the chureh to awake to the greatness of her 
task. The Conference:sermon, by Rev. Monroe 
Markley, of Longmont, was a touching, inspir- 
ing picture of the uplifted Christ drawing all 
the world to himself. 

Our national societies were represented on 
the program by Rey. F. L. Hayes, of the An- 
nuity Fund; Rey. F. J. Estabrook, of the 
Education Society; Rev. J. K. Browne, of the 
American Board; Rey. F. L. Moore, of the 
Home Missionary Society; Rev. F. N. White, 
of the A. M. A.; Rev. C.. H. Harrison, of the 
Building Society; Miss Elizabeth Waddell, of 
the W. B. M. I.; and Pres. George W. Nash, 
of the Foundation for Edueation. These all 
brought uplifting messages and much _ infor- 
mation. 

Supt. W. J. Minchin, amidst general regret 
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at his leaving, gave his final report as Home 
Missionary Superintendent, showing a splendid 
gain in every line, but especially in the be- 
nevolences, which have trebled during the four 
years of his superintendency. ‘The 
have also made a decided gain each year, 
being 1,714 for 1921. Warm resolutions of 
appreciation and farewell were passed regard- 
ing Dr. Minchin and his wife, who has also 
been active and helpful in the state work. 
Many warm hearts follow them to their new 
work in Northern California. 

Regret at the leaving of Dr. Minchin was 
offset by joy at the presence of the incoming 
Superintendent, Dr. A. J. Sullens, of Oregon. 
Mr. Sullens made a favorable impression on 
the ministers by his brief address and his per- 
sonal contacts. There is every evidence that 
Congregationalism in this Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict will continue to make permanent progress. 

It is interesting to record that no word of 
Fundamentalism was put forth during the en- 
tire Conference. Those things were empha- 
sized on which we can all agree, and for which 
we can all work together. 

The new moderator is Rey. W. QO. Rogers, 
of Denver, and the place of meeting next year 


is Montrose, on the western slope. j 
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News of the Churches 


MAINE 
Good Work at South Paris 

Under the leadership of its pastor, Rey BH. 
A. Morris, the work of SoUTH Paris has been 
going vapidly forward. Every department of 
the chureh has been greatly strengthened, and 
a fine spirit of loyal co-operation and deep, 
spiritual atmosphere pervades the church. 
With the adoption last year of the new “Pil- 
grim Hymnal,” and other changes in the forms 
of worship, the value of the church services 
has been greatly enhanced. On Sunday eve- 
nings an informal preaching service, in which 
the pastor delivers a vital message on essen- 
tial Christianity, has been substituted for the 
old prayer-meeting type of meeting, and with 
the use of the suggestive topics published in 
The Congregationalist for the mid-week meet- 
ing, the increase in interest and attendance has 
been marked. 

The work of the Sunday school, also, shows 
marked progress. Several new classes for 
young people have been started, and the pas- 
tor’s class of young men, which discusses mod- 
ern social problems from a Christian point of 
view, has almost grown beyond bounds. An 
entirely new constitution has been adopted for 
the church, including the Kansas City Creed 
as the church covenant, and a rew manual has 
been issued. Last winter and spring the pas- 
tor conducted a Monday evening Bible Class 
on the Old Testament, and also acted as one 
of the teachers for a community teacher- 
training class, in which the four churches of 
the community co-operated. For the first time 
in the history of the church a pastor’s train- 
ing class for young people has also been suc- 
cessfully conducted. ; 

Increased emphasis has been placed upon 
missions, and on the last Sunday evening of 
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every month an illustrated missionary lecture 
is given under the auspices of the Christian 
Endeayor Society, with the result that last 
year the full missionary apportionment of $800 
was met for the first time in a number of 
years. At the Easter ingathering, 18 new 
members were received, making 29 in the last 
six months.. The pastor, Rev. H. A. Morris, 
is a young man, and was ordained in the 
South Paris Church last October. 

He has recently accepted a call to become 
pastor of Associate, Baltimore, and will begin 
his work there the first Sunday in September. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Furnishes Recreation for Community 
KINGSTON is a country town with an academy 
in it, where the sole recreative opportunity for 
the community is motion pictures, being run 
now for the third consecutive season under 
the auspices of a federated church, consisting 


of Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
churches. Last year the pastor, Rey. HB. A. 
Roys, received 14 into the Congregational 


Church and four into the Methodist Church. 
Incidentally Mr. Roys is one of the best-known 
fruit-farmers of the neighborhood. 


Increasing the Ministerial Income 

NEwineron suffered from post-bellum defla- 
tion, for it hammed with prosperity on account 
of a ship-yard and a chemical plant, during 
war days. After seven months of quiescence, 
the church was reopened ‘with the present 
pastor, Rey. Albert Donnell, and his stereopti- 
con, The evening congregations, thanks to the 
lantern, average SO per cent. of the morning 
congregations, and include many young men. 
Mr. Donnell has a garden with many rare 
specimens of flowers, and is so successful with 
hens that he has counseled the Church Build- 
ing Society to erect poultry buildings as well 
as parsonages for our ministers. Thus, he 
asserts, the financial problem of many a pas- 
tor’s wife would be solved. SEC eeAN cis 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brighton Dedicates New House of Worship 

On Sunday, June 25, the new church build- 
ing of EVANGELICAL, BRIGHTON, replacing that 
destroyed by fire in January, 1921, was dedi- 
cated with impressive services, to the glory of 
God and the service of men. The pastor, 
Rev. S. W. Anthony, has been a leading spirit 
in the building enterprise. The auditorium 
was filled to the doors, and the large audience 
in the morning listened intently to a sermon 
by Rey. E. G. Guthrie, on “The Corporate 
Knowledge of God.” Rev. H. A. Stevens, pas- 
tor of the church nearly a half century ago, 
offered the dedicatory prayer. In the evening 
Rev. W. BE. Gilroy, Editor-in-Chief of The Con- 
gregationalist, spoke to an equally large and 
attentive audience on ‘““Magnifiying the Church.” 
Assisting in this service also were Rey. lsQ jak 
Saunderson of the First Parish Church, Brigh-- 
ton, from which this’ church was organized in 
1827, Revs. M. F. Allbright and A. H. Mulnix, 
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Congregational pastors in Allston and Faneuil 
respectively, both of which are daughter 
churches. A pleasing feature of the evening 
was the word of greeting and tender prayer 
by Dr. William A. Knight, the former beloved 
pastor. 

On Monday evening John Hermann Loud re- 
vealed the possibilities of the fine new organ in 
a masterly recital, assisted by Mr. Leverett 
B. Merrill, soloist. The Tuesday evening ses- 
sion, presided over by Mr. George HB. Brock, 
was designed to emphasize the mission of the 
church; with addresses on “The Chureh in 
Relation to the Community” by Mrs. W. J. Mc- 
Donald; “The Church and the State,’ Hon. 
B. Loring Young; ‘The Church and the 
Nation,’ Congressman Robert Luce; and “The 
Chureh and the World,” by Dr. C. H. Patton. 
Mr. Brock read a message of felicitation from 
Vice-President Coolidge. 

The Fellowship Banquet on Wednesday 
evening, with post-prandial exercises, a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and inspirational affair, 
ended a series of meetings of a high order 
which brought lasting blessing to a glad and 
devoted people. 

This is the fourth structure built by this 
people and their ancestors in the faith, and 
it is by far the best of them all. Indeed the 
pillared front and commanding spire form a 
beautiful landmark, while within, it combines 
beauty and utility to a marked degree. Not 
only is the Brighton Church to be congratu- 
lated, but the whole Congregational fellowship 
will be the richer for the erection of this 
beautiful church. Never has the church been 
characterized by a greater spirit of unity and 
enthusiasm. Never have pastor and people had 
such hope in the outlook. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Newton Highlands 


With three days of special services Nrew- 
TON HIGHLANDS recently observed the 50th 
anniversary of its founding. While history 
and reminiscence served to recall the past and 
emphasize the splendid achievement of the 
chureh, the forward look was not forgotten. 
This milestone in the life of Newton High- 
lands urged the church on to greater effort 
and a desire to continue the good work ae- 
complished during the past half century. 

The Newton Highlands Church is a daughter 
of First Church, Newton, located in Newton 
Center. Starting with a membership of 29 
the church grew during the pastorate of the 
first minister, Rev. S. H. Dana, to 67; after 
15 years under the leadership of Rey. G. G. 
Phipps to nearly 200; while Rey C. BH. Havens 
was pastor to 242; and at the end of Dr. G. 
T. Smart’s pastorate in March, 1921, to 404. 
Under the present minister, Dr. Samuel H. 
Woodrow, who entered upon his work with 
the church in November of last year, so many 
new members have been received that ‘the 
membership is now nearly 500. 

The special services began Sunday, June 25, 
when Dr. Woodrow preached an anniversary 
sermon. It was a rainy morning but in spite 
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of bad weather, a large congregtition, including 
many former and non-resident members, nearly 
filed the auditorium. An unusually happy 
period of social greetings followed the service. 
Dr. Woodrow preached upon “The Goal of 
the Church,” taking the text in John 17: 8, 
“And this is: life eternal, that they should 
know Thee, the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” He em- 
phasized the fact that the supreme purpose 
of the church is to minister to the whole man, 
not simply to save his soul. He said that first 
of all the purpose should be to know God. This 
leads to love—love of God and love of man— 
and love leads to service. Dr. Woodrow placed 
a special emphasis upon Christian service 
for one’s fellowmen and ealled attention to 
Jesus’ “great judgment,” whieh was not upon 
theological tests of belief but upon love and 
service. 

On Tuesday evening an exceedingly interest- 
ing historical service was held, which was 
addressed by one of the chureh’s foremost 
members, Attorney-General J. Weston Allen 
of Massachusetts, of whose achievements in 
effectively fighting blackmail and crime-pro- 
tection intrenched in district attormeys’ offices, 
Newton Highlands is proud. Mr. Allen gave 
a history of the church. He told of its begin- 
nings im 1871, when a leading citizen of New- 
ton and its first mayor, Hon. J. F. C. Hyde, 
seeing the need of a chureh at what was then 
Oak Hill Station, led in organizing the new 
society Jan. 30, 1872. The church was or- 
ganized June 24, of that same year and the 
first pastor, Dr. Dama, was ordained and in- 
stalled on Oct. 9. In 1876 the first house of 
worship was dedicated. The present edifice, 
which is the second building, was dedicated 
without debt during Dr. Smart’s pastorate in 
the fall of 1906. The largest gift to the church 
that has come through any individual was 
received in 1921 by the will of Charles H. 
Newhall, making possible the remodelling of his 
home as a parsonage and the income of other 
property willed by him as a permanent endow- 
ment for the church. _ 

Following Mr. Allen’s address, Miss Marion 
B. Morse, president of the Woman’s Society, 
gave a splendid survey of the work of the 
women during the 50 years. She told of the 
growth of the Society from a Sewing Circle, 
in 1872 to a Missionary Society in 1890, and 
finally to the Woman’s Church Aid and Mis- 
sionary Society of the present. Today it num- 
bers 142. The names of Mrs. J. F. C. Hyde, 
Mrs. Sarah Hayward, Mrs. Leonard Boyd, 
Mrs. H. A. Miller and Mrs. J. J. Walker stand 
out as conspicuous examples of consecrated 
women who served the church during the 50 
years. 

As the last speaker of Historical Hvening 
Mr. George H. Mellen, for several years super- 
intendent of the Church School, spoke of the 
work of that organization. His reminiscences 
were especially enjoyed. 

Fellowship Hyvening on Wednesday brought 
together representatives of the mother and 
sister churches. Rev. E. M. Noyes, of the 
mother church in Newton Centre, brought 
greeting, as did also Dr. H. G. Person, of 
Eliot, Newton, a sister church. Rey. M. H. 
Lichliter, pastor of Central, another sister, 
sent a letter of greeting. One also came from 
the church through its clerk, Wallace Boyden. 
Near neighbors, the WBpiscopal and Meth- 
odist churches, sent felicitations through their 
ministers, Rev. T. M. Ludlow and Rev. 
They were followed by re- 
marks by two former pastors, Dr. Dana and 
Mr. Phipps, and by the reading of a letter from 
Dr. Smart. Dr. Dana, the first minister, de- 
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scribed his experiences in nursing the baby 
church through the usual run of children’s 


_ diseases, including slight theological differences 


with some of the early members. Dr. Brewer 
Eddy, always a welcome speaker at Newton 


| Highlands, as the last speaker of the evening, . 
_ gave a stirring address on “‘A World Outlook,” 


and pictured what he hoped to see develop in 
the Church during the coming years. He said 
he was looking forward to the time when per- 
sonal and social righteousness rather than theo- 
logical beliefs would be the test of Christianity. 
As a fitting part of Fellowship Evening a 
reception was held in the vestry, following the 
more formal exercises. It was a delightful 
occasion, and many took advantage of this op- 
portunity to greet one another. 

Looking to the future, Newton Highlands 


hopes for and expects great accomplishments. 


The days ahead seem bright as the church goes 
forward under the leadership of Dr. Woodrow. 
A loyal group of members, a strong leader and 
a good church plant have great possibilities 
of development, and Newton Highlands starts 
out on the next half century with high hopes 
and ideals. E. G. W. 


New Pipe Organ for Clarendon, Hyde Park 
Sunday, June 4, was an important day in 
the life of CLARENDON, Hypr Park. The new 
two-manual pipe organ was dedicated at the 
evening service, with appropriate exercises. 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

midy execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 


It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The ordinary American penny takes on 
in the contribution box such a sense of 
personal worth as it is permitted to feel 
nowhere else. 


The organ is placed in the church as a tes- 
timonial or memorial to the boys of the com- 
munity who served in the late war. 

Anthems of praise were sung by a large 
chorus choir, assisted by the junior church 
choir. Addresses were made by Dr. F. B. 
Emrich, and Rev. C. V. Smith, pastor of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church, who served as 
a chaplain in France. Preceding the prayer 
of dedication by Dr. Emrich, a dedicatory 
hymn was sung by a quartette, and the dox- 
ology was sung by the congregation, which 
completely filled the church. After the bene- 
diction there was a short organ recital by 
Mr. A. W. Thayer of Dedham. The pastor, 
Rey. W. S. Kelsey, presided and expressed 
the gratitude of the church to the many friends 
who had contributed to the organ fund. 

The organ has its position in the rear of 
the pulpit. The console is movable, and is 
located in the choir gallery to the right of the 
pulpit. It contains all the modern improve- 
ments. Perhaps the most striking features of 
the organ are the tonal qualities and the com- 
binations that give remarkable power and va- 
riety for an organ of its size. The builders 
were the William Laws Company of Beverly, 
Mass. 
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The Federated Christian Women of Mt. Vernon 

A new federation has been formed in Mt. 
Vernon which may not rank in importance with 
the also newly organized federation of charity 
societies, but it promises to be a thing of 
beauty and utility nevertheless. 

The organization had its beginning in the 
Day of Prayer, Feb. 15, 1921, when the wemen 
of First, Mt. Vernon, invited the other denom- 
inations and churches to meet with them for 
an’ all day service in their church. Fourteen 
churches and seven denominations responded 
in some way to the call and the program was 
divided between the Congregationalist, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Dutch Reformed, Universalist, 
Presbyterian and Wpiscopalian women. 

The work at this time was undertaken under 
the auspices of the Congregational Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. T. J. Spencer, representing West- 
chester County and also the World’s Work 
Department of the Women’s Association of 
First Church, with Mrs. A. F. Legost of the 
Vernon Heights Church as an able assistant. 
The program was agreed upon by an inter- 
denominational ‘committee, and the Day of 
Prayer was a success in its spiritual uplift 
and the impression it left with those who at- 
tended or had a part in it. At this time there 
was an earnest expression of desire for an in- 
terdenominational organization to cement the 
work carried on interdenominationally and to 
bind closer together the splendid body of 
women who are doing such faithful work as 
leaders in the yarious churches. 

Several years before there had been an 
interdenominational group in Mt. Vernon, 
holding prayer meetings anda mission study 
class, but an organization had not. been formed 
and the work died out for lack of somebody 
with authority to keep it up. 

On Feb. 17, 1922, the Day of Prayer was 
again held, this time at the invitation of the 
First Baptist Church which had agreed to take 
it with Mrs. Truman J. Spencer as secretary 
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and Mrs. H. Stanley Taylor of the Baptist 
Chureh as chairman. 

A severe ice storm the day previous prevented 
the large attendance expected at this. time, 


CHALLENGING 
NEW BOOKS 


The Outstanding Religious Book of the Year: 
LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 


Sermons on Prayer. 
The Late Rev. Principal 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. 


“Bvery page,’ says W. Robertson Nicoll in 
the British Weekly, ‘“tingles with Dr. 
Whyte’s living intercourse with the grace 
of God, the God of grace.” Net, $2.00 


A Great Volume of Sermons: 
THE VICTORY OF GOD 
Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


Twenty-five sermons by the famous Pres- 
byterian pastor at Hastbourne. 
“We shall not look for a better book of ser- 
mons this season. If you would know how 
sermons can be long and strong and doc- 
trinal and intensely interesting, read this 
volume.’—The Expository Times. 

12mo. Net, $2.00 


s> 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
WORLD TODAY 


Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 
“The authors hold that Christ is the hope 
of the world; they analyze the implications 
of this belief, seeking through Christ’s ex- 
perience the way of life today for individu- 
als, churches, classes, and nations.—The 
Christian Century. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


HELLENISM AND CHRIS- 


TIANITY £dwyn Bevan, Honorary Fel- 
———— low of New College, Oxford 


“Mr, Bevan is one of our finest scholars. 
The book is a noble vindication of Chris- 
tianity.’—The London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN 
THINKING Rev. A. T. Cadoux, D.D. 


“A series of chapters on the whole connected 
range of theology. ... Dr. Cadoux is a 


thinker.’—The Expository Times. 
12mo. Net, $1.60 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN 
Rev. Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D., LL.D. 


“A scholarly, spiritual, and poetic treatment 
of the Apocalypse for Bible students and 
Christians everywhere. We predict this 
will be the standard work on ‘The Revela- 
tion of John’ for long years to come.”—The 
Reporter. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. of 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

With an introduction by the Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden, D.D. 

“The purpose of this book is to deepen con- 

viction and promote harmony of belief con- 


ing the return of Christ.”—The Author. 
eS 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE SON OF MAN COMING 


IN HIS KINGDOM 


Rev. Alfred Gandier, D.D., LL.D. 
Principal of Knox College, Toronto 


A scholarly discussion of the second coming 
of Christ. ‘The whole treatment illustrates 
the value of the historical method peaeai 

ersial in New Testament stuay. 
ORS eae 12mo. Net, $1.25 


GARDENS OF GREEN 


Rev. George McPherson Hunter 

A:-thor of ‘‘Morning nee : 
Fifty story scrmons for children, ollowing 
quite closely the festivals: of the Church 
year. Many are Bible stories, retold in 
modern: language. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
_—_ 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 
244 Madison Ave. New York 
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but S38 women braved the icy 
wonderful day was enjoyed. 

At the noon-hour session luncheon was served 
by the ladies of the church and a conference 
held, during which it was voted to form the 
organization under the name of The Federated 
Christian Women of Mount Vernon. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. H. 8S. Taylor, Mrs. 
H. P. Wilcox, and Mrs. T. J. Spencer, was ap- 
pointed to secure a nominating committee 
representing all the churches. It was agreed 
that a call meeting be held when they were 
ready to report 

On May 8, this meeting was held and the 
report made by Mrs. T. S. Hayward chairman 
of the interdenominational nominating com- 
mittee, and the officers were elected as follows: 
Mrs. H. A. Witmore, Episcopalian, president ; 
Mrs. J. Gebhardt, Dutch Reformed, first vice- 
president; Mrs. H. S. Taylor, Baptist, second 
vice-president; Mrs. T. J. Spencer, Congrega- 
tionalist, secretary; Mrs C. A. Birch, Metho- 
dist, corresponding secretary; Mrs Harry Gib- 
son, Presbyterian, treasurer. 

At this meeting, again held with First Chureh 
where the Woman's Association were hostesses 
and tea served by the president Mrs. F. M. 
Feiker, a plan of work was laid out along the 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of 8. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Ha tford, Conn. 


walks and a 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


“ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


Eh catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


~ Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarrEN J. MOULTON, President. 
Baugor, Maine. 
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line of religious education, missions and social 
service, a fourth department being the Day of 
Prayer upon which the whole organization 
rests and culminates. 

At the invitation of the president, Mrs. Wit- 
more, the executive committee invited the 
women of the churches to come to her house 
and each church invite its minister to hear 
Mrs. Franklin Warner, president of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, give her new 
address on the “Co-operation of the Minister 
and the Churehwoman,” the object being to 
come together for a social time and to define 
the co-operative purpose of the organization. 

CxS, 
OHIO 
Progressive Work at Painesville 

With real zest PAINESVILLE, Rev. W. A. 
WARREN, pastor, recently gave a reception to 
the 90 new members received during the two 
years of the present pastorate. It was a suc- 
cess in what Dr Jefferson speaks of as “build- 
ing moods and tempers.” The past year saw 
the much needed new kitchen completed and 
the social and Sunday school rooms redecorated. 
Benevolences did not reach the full apportion- 
ment, but advanced one-third over former years. 
Although Cleveland is 30 miles away, Paines- 
ville’s Y. P. 8S. C. E. recently journeyed thither 
to a young people’s missionary rally and re- 
turned with the silver souvenir cup. This 
church rejoices in a life service flag with nine 
stars for people giving full time to Christian 
work. Dr. John H. House of Salonica, Greece, 
is the oldest of these representatives. 


Congregational Club of Cincinnati and Vicinity 

The Congregational Club of Cincinnati and 
Vicinity held its last meeting of the season 
with First Church, Hamilton. Although 
Hamilton is 25 miles from Cincinnati, dis- 
tance did not keep away the 100 people 
who came in busses, autos and Fords, and 
enjoyed a good chicken dinner, and a goodly 
supply of fellowship. The reports of the dif- 
ferent churches regarding their successes and 
failures, too, were inspiring. After the busi- 
ness, the Club listened to a short but pointed 
address by Hon. James A. White, superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League, on 
the plans of the ‘“Wets” to come back this 
fall. Their plans mean “nullification,” he said 
“of the Constitutiton,’”’ and if the people of 
Ohio show as much spirit as did the Club, 
old disreputable John Barleycorn will be 
roasted to a crisp. The meeting was a signal 
success and everybody meandered their way 
home feeling that much had been gained 

OLR R, 
ILLINOIS 

Rapid Growth at Brookfield 

Rey. G. A. Rowles, who has been serving 
BROOKFIELD during his Seminary course, was 
ordained on June 9, and graduated from the 
Seminary the next week, receiving the degree 
of M.A. During his pastorate, the church 
has doubled its membership and has come to 
self-support. The town of Brookfield is build- 
ing up rapidly, and the church has already 
had plans drawn for a new building. 


MICHIGAN 

Becomes Pastor of First, Pontiac 

Rey. A. EH. Bartlett, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
just come to the pastorate of First, PontTrac. 
He is a native of Boston, and had his training 
at Tufts and Hmerson Colleges and at Har- 
vard University. He has held pastorates at 
Manchester, N. H., Chicago and Brooklyn. In 
Brooklyn, Dr. Bartlett’s chureh is in the best 
residential section, but he has been careful to 
keep it bearing the burdens of its less fortu- 
nate neighbors. During his pastorate several 
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hundred members were added, and the income 
of the church more than doubled. Pontiac, 
because of the great industrial development of 
the eastern section of Michigan, offers large 
opportunity for aggressive leadership. 


_ WISCONSIN 

New Pastor for Plymouth 

Rey. A. L. Golder has just taken up the 
pastorate of PLymouTH after closing a suc- 
cessful pastorate at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
Plymouth Church, in preparation for the com- 
ing of the new pastor, painted and decorated 
the church building and the parsonage, and 
made many other repairs. 


NEBRASKA 

Anniversary Celebration at Clay Center 

Cuay CENTER celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary June 18-19, with Rey. S. I. Hanford, of 
Lineoln, and Prof. R. V. Clarke, of Kearney, 
as speakers. Professor Clarke was for six 
years superintendent of schools at Clay Center 
and a helpful member and officer of the church. ° 
The present pastor, Rey. H. E. Tweedy, has 
served the church five years. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fiftieth Anniversary of Canton 

CANTON has just observed the 50th Anniver- 
sary of its founding. It was organized by 
Dr. Joseph Ward, of Yankton, and the first 
services were held in an old sod schoolhouse 
located in the center of the village of Canton. 
In May, 1872, its first pastor was called, and 
a little church building, known as the First 
Congregational Church of Canton, was erected. 
This was also the first chureh in the Big Sioux 
Valley. : 

It was a friendly church then, as now, and 


Olivet College | 


‘ OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 


college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Goroon College 


of Theology and 
Missions 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Graduate school and college stand- 
ards, courses and degrees. In- 
terdenominational liberty, evan- 
Sasa unity. Nathan Wood, 
resident. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Devrees. Opnortunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practica\ Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., Ait be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, nddeos Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, OE: 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
110th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres 
Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. New pyonal unt: Play- 
ing Fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Brenden; N. H. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 
18 miles from Springfield. 8th year. An up-to-date college 
preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the Pe ~ 
tical, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund 
for oes of proven worth, $500. Booklet. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B., (Harvard), Sane 
10 Main Street, Meneens Mass. 
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during the first few years a number of denomi- 
nations held services in it. For a long time 
it had no musical instrument. Light years 
after the church was organized, the first rail- 
road reached Canton. In 1883, a layman, Mr. 
I, A. Gale, offered the church a whole block 
of land free, and the building was moved ‘to 
its new location. The present building was 
erected in 1909. The church has never been 
large but has been in every sense from the 
beginning a community church. Out of it have 
come strong men for the work of the state and 
the nation, among them President George W. 
Nash, of the Congregational Educational Foun- 
dation. The pastor is Rey. W. S. Rowden. He 
has brought the church to efficiency in every 
department and it is wielding a large influence 
in the valley, and-is especially strong in its 
leadership of young people. . 


WYOMING 
Big Increase in Gifts to Missions 


In 1890 UNION, GREEN RIVER, gave to be- 
nevolences the sum of no dollars and no cents. 
In 1914 the total was $23 and in 1919, $54. 
Rey. G. M. Peacock commenced his pastorate 
in July, 1920. In that year the church paid 
on the apportionment $80. Last year the total 
was $239.32. Additional benevolent’ givings 
amounted to $82 in 1920 and to $201 in 1921. 
On May 31, 1922, the sum of $129.57 had been 
forwarded to Denver on an apportionment of 
$200. 

In July, 1920, there were about 25 active 
members, not one of whom was interested in 
missions. Much opposition has been aroused 
by the insistence of the pastor that the church 
meet its obligation. 

In the fall of 1920 the Missionary Chart 
was introduced in the Chureh School, and 
the pupils were urged to bring an offering for 
missions every Sunday. There has not been a 
single Sunday since- that some amount has 
not been given. In 1920 the school gave $90 
and this year has subscribed $34.67 to. May 
31. The offerings for home expenses have in- 
creased in accordance with the increase in 
attendance and interest. 

A play staged by the pastor in March, 1921, 
realized $175. Of this total $26 was given to 
missions.- Special offerings and personal sub- 
scriptions have accounted for the balance of 
the givings. Interest has been stimulated by 
frequent pulpit addresses, stereopticon lectures 
and programs in the school, and by the distri- 
bution of the Missionary Herald, the American 
Missionary and The Congregationalist. 

In 1921 the Wyoming churches gave $2,272 on 
the apportionment. Green River’s share was 
$239.22. Only 616 of our churches in the 
United States raised 90 per cent. or more of 
the apportionment in 1921. Green River gave 
$39.22 ‘more than was asked, and achieved an 
increase of more than 200 per cent. over the 
offering of 1920. The impulse given to the 
cause of missions has been accompanied by an 
advance all along the line. : 

Rey.*G. M. Peacock will close his pastorate 
of GREEN RIvER July 31. 


NEW MEXICO 
Gallup Reports Rapid Growth 


GALLUP, Rey. L. A. Stark, pastor, recently 
received 18 new members, making 42 since 
Jan, 1, and 92 since the present pastor took 
‘charge less than two years ago. Pastor and 
church have large plans for pressing a vigorous 
campaign during the summer and fall, not 
only in the city, but in the adjacent mining 
eamps. Miss Anna Lewis, representing the 
Sunday School Extension Society, will assist 
in the work for the summer. 
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CALIFORNIA and the residence of the pastor. Because of 
San Diego Leads Off the unusual opportunity for reaching a widely 


In spite of current comment on the Sunday Varied migratory constituency, as well as a 
auto habits of Southern Californians, several limited permanent population, and because of 
leading churches in this district are rapidly the further fact that the community effort has 


outgrowing their auditoriums. The 


Churches in Los Angeles, Long Beach, Pasa- 
dena and San Diego present striking illustra- 
tions each Sunday morning of the same con- 
dition, which has necessitated new bond issues 
for public school buildings in these same com- 
munities—the attendance rapidly exceeding the 
capacity. Accordingly, several programs for 
enlargement are under consideration. 

First, SAN Dreco, leads off, and has set an 
example by pledging the entire amount needed, 
—$5,000—to make the necessary additions. 
This complete provision in advance constitutes 
a real triumph for faith, vision and loyalty. 
Without any extended or really active cam- 
paign, the money was pledged by a large num- 
ber of givers, no one gift being of great amount. 
The offering was entirely voluntary, with no 
suggestion from the committee as to the amount 
expected from an individual; yet the response 
provided the total required, with a slight bal- 
ance to spare, 

Since this chureh erected a_ splendidly 
equipped parish building two years ago, the ad- 
dition now about to be made will fully provide 
the. plant with facilities for continuing without 
handicapping the aggressive and eminently suc- 
cessful ministry of Rev. Roy Campbell. 


College Women 


This year is the 75th anniversary of 
Rockford College for Women, Char- 
tered by the Congregationalists of Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois, February 
25, 1847—for a time Rockford and Be- 
loit governed by the same board of 
Trustees. 


A pioneer women’s Christian college 
with reputation and prestige today that 
is national. 


High standards of scholarship, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and seventy-five years 
of fine traditions. Alma mater of many 
leading college women of America. 


A.B., B.S. degrees. Courses leading to 
degrees in Secretarial work. Social 
Service—Home Economics Courses. 


Reservations limited. Send for catalogue. 
WM. A MADDOX, Ph.D., President 


Box 470 Rockford, Illinois 
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A New Mountain Parish 

A significant summer missionary project has 
been undertaken by the Southern California 
Conference in Big BEAR VALLEY, one of the 
most popular mountain regions of vacation 
land. Jnder the leadership of Rev. L. H. 
Austin, of Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, who has 
been released from his church for three months, 
religious services are to be established. Sun- 
day school and community interest will super- 
cede formal preaching, though congregations of 
both quantity and quality are anticipated. 

In order to establish the venture on a proper 
basis initially, the Conference has assumed 
financial responsibility for property consisting 
of an edifice suitable for assembly purposes 


(7 We send students to college on ers \\ 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
Send for NEW Year Book after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 
, Mount We offer just these opportunities. Students 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
a Voice, Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 
Outdoor Sports. Horseback. Riding (our own 
stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 
Special preparation for the comprehensive ex- 
miles from aminations next June. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23, early 
Boston application is necessary to secure enrollment. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 20. 


take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing, 
C 00 Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 ft., with Swimming Pool, 
A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 
rceptional tuniti 
\ Zxceetional opportunities 5387 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 

~ Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
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received hearty endorsement from other de- 
nominations, this undertaking is of unusual 
interest. Shee. 


OREGON 

Death of Rey. Richard M. Jones 

Rey. Richard M. Jones, aged 84 years, prob- 
ably the oldest Congregational minister in 
Oregon from the standpoint of service, died 
June 14, 1922, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Luther H. Hamilton, Portland, Ore! He 
was born in Wales, in 1837, and served three 
churehes in his native country. He then served 
the Welsh church at Gomer, O., for many 
years. He moved to Oregon 33 years ago, 
and has had pastorates at Beaver Creek and 
Oswego. The funeral services were conducted 
by Rey. J. J. Staub and Rev. J. R. Griffiths. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
AMBES, W. P., Monticello, Ia., 
Congregational, 
Accepts. 
BRISTOR, WALLACE, Douglas, Wyo., to Phillips, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Accepts. 

Cox, G. A. (M. BH.), Perry, Ill., to Decorah, Ia. 
EVANS, Epwarp, Atlantic, Mass., to supply, 
Adams Square, Worcester, beginning Sept. 1. 

GRAHAM, J. J. G., Gilman, JTa., to Traer. 

Jump, H. A., Manchester, N. H., to Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

LANGDALE, T. G., Haverhill, Mass., to Riverside, 
Lawrence. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

STPPHENSON, H. S., Louisville, Ky., to supply, 
Jewett City, Ct., for one year. Accepts. Will 
also study in Yale University. 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


to student pastorate, 
Iowa State College, at Ames. 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denomination and Price of 


Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 


Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


ER EARLE 
‘STEEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A’: 

LIFE TIME. 


PIPE & REED. 


120 BoYLsTON Sr. 
BOSTON~MASS. 


VICTOR Portable : 
STEREOPTICON 


Hundreds of illustrated 
Jectures for rent. 


“WRITE Fi 
INFORM. ATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO, INC.. 
220 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 
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THAWLEY, R. T., graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1922, to South, Hast Hartford, Ct., for 
one year. Accepts. Will also study at Hart- 
ford Seminary. 

WILKINS, H. J., Baxter, Ia., to Mt. Pleasant, 
Riceville, and Winthrop. Accepts Mt. Pleasant. 


Resignations 

ANDREW, B. F., Hebron, N. H. Effective Sept. 1. 
AtTWwoop, A. W., West Newbury, Vt. 
Bacon, M. B., Bridgewater, Vt. 
BowMan, J. E., New Ipswich, N. H. 

Aug. 1. 
Dickson, M. C., Lewis, Ia. 
PRIESTLY, JONAS, Farnhamyille, Ia. 


Effective 


Dismissals 

Norton, 8. A., First, Woburn, Mass. June 22. 

Ordinaticns 

ADAMS, O. M., 0., Cortland, Neb., June 23. Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. W. Bolt; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. J. A. Holmes, S. I. Hanford, W. A. 
Tyler and W. H. Riley. 

CROCKETT, DAVID, 0., Saylesville, R. I. Sermon 
by Rev. A. H. Bradford; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs, G. A. Burgess, J. G. Taylor and Daniel 
Evans. 

LINDSLEY, BH. F., o., Ashland, Wis., June 18. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Carlton Koons; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. R. F. Merritt, G. H. Waters, F. 
W. Heberlein, W. .C. Hitchcock and J.. W. 
Hadden. 


Summer Supplies 
BECKWITH, K. D., of Hartford Seminary, to 
Eden, Vt. 
BREHM, War, student supply for Little Rock, 
Kan. 
EVERETT, EDWARD, student supply for Neosha Falls 
Kan. 
DENHAM, FE. E. R., 
to Worley, Ida. 
Haren. WD. (Pear). 
No. Hyde Park, Vt. 
MEPKHOFF, MyNerD, of Whitman College, to 
Wallula-Attalia, Wash. 

PHILPOTT, LA VERN, of the College of Idaho, to 
Ontario, Ore. 

STEBBINS, E. A., of Pacific University, to Indian 
Valley, Ida. 


of the University of Oregon, 


of Hartford Seminary, to 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
HAWAII 
Honolulu, Central Union 46 65 
, ILLINOIS 
Chicago, New First 6: 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
South Ashburnham, July 2 1 2 
Three Rivers, July 2 3 3 
West Springfield, First, July 2 14 
| New York 
Berkshire, First, July 2 6 7 
_ VpRMONT 
Greensboro 3 8 
Windsor, Old South iE 18 


Events to Come 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 15th An- 
nual Convention, Kimball Hall, Chieago, IIL, 
Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PrOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Chureh, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING of the AMERICAN BOarp, 
at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMBER CONFPRENCE, Isles of 
Shoals, Aug. 12- 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 21-29. 
GENPRAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 

July 31—<Aug. 14. 
MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTRH, 
Aug. 14-21. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
OCHAN PARK, ME#., July 19-28. 
SPABECK, WASH., July 26—Aug. 4. 
LAKP GENEVA, WIS., 


od 


July 28—Aug. 7. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


KIMBALL—In Everett, June 23, Caroline Belcher 
Kimball, aged 80 years, widow of the late Rey. 
Henry S. Kimball of Surry, N. H. 


HARRINGTON—At her late residence, 11 Phil- 
lips St., Westboro, on July 6, Caroline Payson, 
widow of, Daniel G. Harrington, late of Newton, 
in her 89th year. 


ELIZABETH L. BOURNE and 
ALICH IDE MOORE 


At the annual meeting of the United Congre- 
gational Church, East Providence, on June 1, the 
following tribute was placed on the church 
records : 

Elizabeth L. Bourne 

March 16, 1856—May 3, 1922 
Alice Ide. Moore 

July 13, 1872—January 28, 1922 

With a deep sense of loss we record the pass- 
ing from us of two noble women who have been 
for years prominently identified with our church 
as leaders in eyery good work, and whom we 
know not how to spare. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bourne has worked untir- 
ingly for thirty-five years, and Mrs. Alice I. Moore 
has given freely of her strength ever since she 
came among us, over twenty years ago. 

Together they had ever in mind the true spirit- 
ual aim of the Church, and together they devised 
means for keeping its activities alive. Mrs. 
3ourne never faltered, but led us bravely on, 
carrying more than her share of the burdens, with 
Mrs. Moore at her side giving counsel and sup- 
port. Both were an inspiration. 

Working together and trusting each other, they 
beartened us by their wisdom, consecration and 
courage in meeting every crisis—happy in each 
success; and now that so nearly together they 
have left us for the larger life, we wish to ex- 
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erETAW has made as many permanent 

Sat oS customers by the excellence 

of their service, as by the excel- 

lence of the Duplex Envelope 
System. 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box5 Lima, Ohio 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


; 7 ND 
2206 BROADWANING CITY, 
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CINCINWAN\-© 


BB rsizs. WHY. 
Write to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, O 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY - 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dpt. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 
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press our gratitude and our warm affection for 
them, and our heartfelt sympathy for their 
families. 


REY. K. F. NORRIS 


Rey. K. F. Norris, for 50 years a Congrega- 
tional minister, died several months ago at Little 
Valley, N. Y. For about three years he had been 
pastor at Little Valley and had also held pas- 
torates in New Hngland, New York State and in 
the West. A number of years ago he visited the 
Holy Land. 

Mr. Norris leaves his widow; one son, Kings- 
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ley, of Olean, N. Y.; a daughter, Mrs. John Caul- 
kins, of Hartford, Ct.; a step-daughter, Mrs. C. 
R. Weaver, of Syracuse; and a step-son, Arthur 
French, of New York City. 

He was a gentleman of ripe experience in life 
and while he was a minister of the Gospel for 
many years, he had done considerable farming 
and other activities in his younger days, and one 
found him an interesting talker and full of worth- 
while knowledge. He took a great interest in all 
the activities of Little Valley and so far as his 
health would permit attended such meetings as 
stood for the betterment of the community. 


Colored Congregational Conference 
New England Meeting in Newport, R. I. 


HE sixteenth annual Informal Conference 

of Colored Congregationalists of New 
England and vicinity, held at Newport, R. L., 
on June 28 and 29, was a gathering of unusual 
interest and inspiration. Thirty-one delegates, 
representing fourteen churches in as many 
cities and towns, composed the Conference. 
The Union Church of Newport, under the 
efficient leadership of its pastor, Rev. A. T. 
Peters, had made every necessary provision for 
the entertainment of the Conference and the 
physical comfort of the delegates during their 
stay in the city. 

The Conference organized with Rey. T. B. 
Glasgow, of New York City as moderator and 
Rey. M. C. Jennings, of Brockton as scribe. 
Mayor J. P. Mahoney, of Newport on behalf 
of the city and Rev. Mr. Peters on behalf of 
the entertaining church extended to the dele- 
gates a cordial welcome. Words of greeting 
were also spoken by several local pastors, 
representing the Baptist, Methodist and Con- 
gregational denominations. 

Rey. A. C. Garner, D.D., of New York 
City, in opening the regular program, spoke 
in an illuminating manner on “Locating 
Churches in Strategic Centers.” Rey. T. B. 
Glasgow, acting pastor of the Harlem Church 
of New York City, brought a message of greet- 
ing and good will from the Colored Congrega- 
tional churches of South America. He em- 
phasized the need of closer fellowship and con- 
tact between Negro Congregationalists of the 
two continents. Mr. Glasgow made a favor- 
able impression as moderator and his message 
evoked a hearty response of approval. 

Dr. F. E. Emrich, the venerable and beloved 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society, made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion by his strong address on “Restating the 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 

are always pleased 
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catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 
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of every description, 
size and price. We 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Faith of our Fathers.” The presence of Dr. 
Emrich at these Conferences is always a bene- 
diction and his stimulating message is looked 
forward to each year with eager anticipation. 

Rey. John J. Walker, Associate Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
and Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, District Secretary 
of the American Missionary Association, were 
introduced to the Conference and each spoke 
briefly. 

The young peoples’ hour on Wednesday even- 
ing was an occasion of specixl interest. Miss 
Irene Ruff, social worker of St. Mark’s Church, 
Boston, served as chairman. Miss Lucile V. 
LaCour, parish visitor of St. John’s Church, 
Springfield, gave a vivid description of methods 
of work among young people as employed by 
this church. Miss Gertrude Mitchell of the 
Taleott Street Church, Hartford, read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Church and its Young 
People.” 

Following the young peoples’ session, Dr. T. 
Nelson Baker, of Pittsfield spoke with his char- 
acteristic brilliance and foree of “The Spiritual 
Legacy of Booker T. Washington.” The Con- 
ference then listened to a brief, but helpful 
sermon by Rey. M. N. Greene, of Amherst. 

The program of Thursday was full of inter- 
est and profit. Among those who were heard 
were Mrs. T. Nelson Baker, of Pittsfield, on 
“The Christian Youth and Higher Hducation,” 
Rev. W. N. DeBerry on “The Church and 
Wholesome Recreation,’ Mrs. Judson Saunders, 
of New Haven, on “The Child and Home In- 
fluence,” and Rey. G. A. Burgess of the Rhode 
Island Congregational Conference on ‘The 
Church and Home Missions.” 

Much interest was manifested in the strong 
and timely address of Hditor W. B. Gilroy, of 
The Congregationalist, who spoke on ‘“Educa- 
tion and Hvangelism.” The sane and sober 
word which Mr. Gilroy later contributed to 
the discussion of the Negro problem was well 
received and did much to clear an atmosphere 
of spirited debate. 

At its final business session, the Conference 
voted to assume a more permanent form of 
organization in order to secure its continuous 
integrity and eliminate certain inconveniences 
which have heretofore hampered its work. 
Pursuant to this end, a standing Pxecutive 
Committee, composed of W. N. DeBerry, D. D., 
of Springfield, Rev. C. L. Miller, of Boston and 
Rev. J. A. Wright, of Hartford, was appointed 
for a term of three years and Dr. DeBerry was 
elected Corresponding Secretary for the same 
period. é 

Rey. A. T. Peters, of Newport, was appointed 
fraternal delegate to the National Convention 
of Congregational Workers Among Colored Peo- 
ple, to be held in Chicago, Aug. 23-27, 1922. 

The next session of the Conference will be 
held with the Second Church of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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They need us so! Those little empty hands 

Held out in pleading, ask us not alone 

For bread, but love, and thought, and mother’s 
care— 

For all that makes four walls a home. 
we 

Who know these things, shut fast our hearts 
to those 

Who never knew them, who can never know, 

Unless, to fill those little yearning hands, 

We give our thought, our prayers, our love, 
ourselves? 


Can 


—Adelaide S. Dwight. 
(5 /O/S OOO 
y/ Ss 


A Scene from the ‘“New Minister” 


Which of These “Plans 
for Motion Pictures in 
Your Church ? 


NE of these plans for providing 
your congregation with clean, 
wholesome, religious and en- 

tertainment motion pictures is cer- 
tain to be within reach of your 
church. We will ship you the 
Victor Safety Cinema on a mod- 
erate monthly rental basis. Or you 
may buy it on an easy partial pay- 
ment plan or by outright purchase. 


Regardless of the plan you choose, 
the thousands of films in our librar- 
ies are at your command: “The 
Stream of Life,” “The Passion Play,” 
“From Manger to Cross,” “The Maker 
of Men,” “Joseph and His Brethren,” 
“The Chosen Prince” or the story of 
David and Jonathan, “Life of Moses,” 
ate typical of the many films in our 


libraries that your congregation 
deserves to see. 
tem i 


{ The Viétor Safety Cinema ( 


A moving picture machine 
made especially for church 
use. Simple in construction 
and so easy to operate that 
anyone can get professional 
results. Uses safety standard, 
non-inflammable films only. 
FIRE -PROOF—Approved by the 
} National Board of Fire Underwriters ) 
{ for use without costly booth. ( 
ome rm fF 
Write for beautiful free booklet M and 
complete information about the plan 
that best meets your needs. 


United Projector 
and Film Corporation 


Mohawk and Franklin 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Concerning Church Legacies 
(Continued from page 86) 
cannot wisely lay down conditions for the guid- 
ance of coming generations. 

As a rule, it is better that a legacy to a 
church should be so left as to permit the use 
of the principal for permanent improvements. 
Sometimes a thousand dollars, more or less, 
may be used for remodeling a house of worship, 
or to help in the erection of a parish house, 
at a eritical time in the life of a church; and 
this will prove more satisfactory than a few 
dollars of interest money every year for the 
payment of current expenses. <A legacy helps 
most if it enables a church to do an unusual 
thing. 

If the best agency for bringing this matter 
to the attention of the right persons is the 
Congregational Hand Book, then it would seem 


and others will find 


UNGALOW 


the picturesque place for a restful va- 

cation. 100 miles from Boston on Lake 

Winnepesaukee. Mountain view. Hotel 

and camp life ideally combined Special 

rates for July. Booklet, reference and rates from 
DR. FRED P. HAGGARD, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Private baths. ‘Descriptive booklet. 


Now open. 
18th season. 
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fitting in the next issue to insert a suggestion 
something like this: Frequently it is wise, in 
leaving a legacy to a local church, to specify 
that. the principal may be used at any time 
for permanent improvements, provided such 
disposition of the fund is approved by a desig- 
nated secretary or other official of the de- 
nomination. CLARK. 
Bakersfield, Vt. 
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Headline, ‘Dante Lectures at Amherst.” 
And as a bookstore window card announces, 
“Dickens Works Here Today for $5.00.”— 


Boston Transcript. 


“Whom does the baby resemble?” 

“If I am correctly informed, he gets his 
beautiful eyes from my wife’s family and his 
weak chin from mine.’—From Judge. 


From a wedding story in an Oregon paper: 
“The bridegroom’s present to the bride was a 
handsome diamond brooch, together with many 
other beautiful things in cut glass.”—“‘A Line- 
o'-Type or Two,” in Chicago Tribune. 


The other day a child said to her mother, 
“T wish I had a new doll, mamma?’ 

“But, darling,” her mother answered, “your 
old doll is as good as ever.” 

“So am I as good as ever,” retorted the little 
girl, “but the doctor brought you a new baby.” 


An inquisitive old lady was always asking 
her minister questions. One day the persistent 
lady asked, “Mr. can you please tell me 
the difference between Cherubim and Sera- 
phim?’ The minister thought deeply for a 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and universities. Education Service, 1254 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


Wanted—Woman, 
teacher. 
Academy. 


; I Normal trained, Grade 
Live in Boys’ Cottage, Southern White 
“M.”’ Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Congregational Church 25 miles from Boston 
desires a pastor in September or October, 1922. 
Church membership 175. Salary $1,500 and par- 
sonage. First-class educational facilities for 
pastor’s children at local high school which fits 
them for college. Apply at once to “H. B.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Congregational Church ten miles from large 
city desires live minister. Big opportunity for 
active, resourceful man with Missonary spirit and 
vision for developing rural community. Member- 
ship largely young people. Address “S. R.,’? Con- 
gregationalist. j 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister—young, married, 
trained, experienced, conscientious, will be avail- 
able in early Fall for a church with a future, in 
the Middle West or West; present salary, $2,000 
and parsonage. Record clear and honorable. Ref- 
erences. Address “Open,” care Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Supply work for August. Active pas- 
tor, college, good speaker, experienced. “J. D.,’’ 
eare Congregationalist. 


Supply—Rev. Bessie F. Crowell, Ph. D., is 
available for Sunday supply. North Turner, Me. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers— Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


HELP WANTED 


Organist-director who understands ministry of 


music. Give experience, salary required. First 
Congregational Church, Muskegon, Mich. 
Educational Director—For large, important 


day school and social work among. young people. 
Qualifications: college and seminary graduate; 
well trained in modern methods of religious edu- 
eation; experience and success in similar work ; 
acceptable preacher for occasional pulpit service ; 
under 40; good testimonials. Adequate salary 
for right man. Address ‘“‘H. D.,’’ 971 Beacon St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Director of Religious Hducation wanted, to be- 
gin Sept. 1. Congregational Church, Naugatuck, 
Ct 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Elmlawn, Woodstock, Ct. 
and pleasant rooms. Near Wabbaquassett Lake. 


Boating, bathing, fishing and golf. References. 
Mrs. Louise L. Child. 


Good country board 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


For Sale—Building lot, Sagamore Beach. M. BE. 
Homer, Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 


For Sale—Lovely Resort-Town Site. Most beau- 
tiful in Piedmont, Carolina. 167 acres. Can in- 
erease to 400 acres contiguous land. Fine scen- 
ery. Ideal climate. Excellent hunting. Water- 
power. Fine highway through center. Lies on 
Southern Railway. Surrounds station and village. 
Rey. Grover C. Phillips, Owner, Bear Creek, N. C. 


Twin Elm Cottage—Situated in Dalton, N. H., 
on Connecticut River. Basy access to White 
Mountains. Good water; electric lights and bath; 
$12.00 to $14.00 per week. Susie H. Simonds, 
Whitefield, N. H. 
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minute or two and then quietly replied, “Well, 
they HAD a difference, Madam, but they have 
made it up.” Which might well be the case as 
to the not always courteous controversy as to 
fundamentalism. 


Parliamentary Candidate: “And how did 
you like my speech?” 


His Wife: “Well, it reminded me of the 


time when you were courting me—lI thought — 


you would never come to the point.” 


A clergyman of a country village in New 
Jersey desired his clerk to give notice that 
there would be no service in the afternoon, as 
he was going to officiate with another clergy- 
man. The clerk announced at the close of the 


service: “I am desired to give notice that there 


will be no service this afternoon, as our min- 
ister is going off fishing with another clergy- 
man.” 


Two small boys were discussing the various ° 


excellences of their respective parents, and the 
conversation had reached the highly critical 
and even personal stage. 

“Well,” remarked Tommy Stubbs, “you can 
say what you like, but I reckon your father’s 
about the meanest man that ever lived. Fancy 
him letting you walk about in them old shoes, 
and him a shoemaker, too!” 

“Bah!” replied Bobby Roberts. “My father 
ain’t so mean as your father, anyway. Why, 
fancy him being a dentist and your baby only 
got one tooth!” 

Sandy M’Tavish was a highly-skilled work- 
man in a new aeroplane factory. It happened 
one day that he was asked if he would care to 
accompany the works aviator on one of his 
trial flights in a machine. Sandy, after some 
hesitation, agreed to do so. 

During the flight, the aviator asked how he 
was enjoying the trip. \ 

“To tell the truth,” answered the Scot, “I 
wad rather be on the groun’.” 

“Tut, tut,’ replied the flying man. 
just thinking of looping the loop.” / 

“Wor heaven’s sake don’t dae that!’ yelled 
the now very serious M’Tavish. “I’ve some 
siller in my vest pocket, an’ I micht lose it.” 
—Presbyterian Witness. 


The lege of France 


By CHARLES CESTRE 


Chargé du Cours de Littérature et de 
Civilisation Américaines 4 la Sorbonne 


How much does the world owe to France? 
Which the debtor, France or the world? 
These are really the fundamental issues dis- 
cussed in these lectures on_the Bennett 
Foundation, delivered at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity,, Middletown, Connecticut, 1922. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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When Tired and Depressed 
Take HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Delightful tonic drink that refreshes and 
brightens the brain, soothes the nerves, 
aids digestion. 


Good for young and old. 
All druggists. 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
Se RR pte eren tan V,Malden,Mass. 
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Women’s Organizations 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 


_ tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 


Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10. A. M. 


Woman’s BoarD or MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New Hngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. . 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
eewell, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. DB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches.and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIDTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
pe pa Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all n&tions and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. -Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Societ 
MA 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JOHN B. CALvpRT, D. D., President; GnrORGE 
SrpNEY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCR C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded \1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
eirculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 


tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, : 
F 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


REV. ROCKWELL H. Porter, Chairman, Ct. 

Ruby. PRaNcIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif, 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 


Laecutive Staff 


CHARLES BH. Burton (ex officio), Secretary 
JAMES EH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rey. JOHN L. KiuBon, Financial Secretary 

Rey. WILLIAM §S. BwbarD, Secretary of Promotion. 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


REY. 
REV. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MonrGoMeEry, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL Trust Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an  all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. . 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles 8S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BE. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. FP. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


. George L. Cady x niet Secretaries 
. Fred L. Brownlee eeresOn os g§ 

. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
. F, W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries | 


A. Y. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston — 

F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
G@ W: -Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 

Francisco. 

Hducational 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. San 


and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
EEE 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary _ 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in_ the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers, magazines, 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
pooks for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
and Business 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor 
Manager 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 


tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer c 
14 Beacon Street. Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jar kson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Recreational Books for the 
Preacher’s Summer 


ERE are some of the outstanding books of the 
season's fiction to which we have added a few 


books of travel and general interest. 
but a few of the more important books. 


This list includes 
We shall be 


very happy to send the June or July Monthly Book 
List (which will give a much larger selection) to any 


requesting it. 


To the Last Man, Jane Grey 

The Covered Wagon, Emerson Hough 

The Rich Little Poor Boy, Eleanor Gates 

House of Mohun, Geo. Gibbs 

Abbe Pierre, Jay Wm. Hudson 

The Backsliders, Wm. Lindsey 

Head of the House of Coombe, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 

The Kingfisher, Phyllis Bottome 

City of Fire, Grace Livingston Hill 

Great Prince Shan, HE. Phillips Oppenheim 

Homeland, Margaret Hill McCarter 

Adrienne Toner, Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

The Obstacle Race, Ethel M. Dell 

The Morning of Time, Charles G. D. Roberts 

Galusha the Magnificent, Joseph C. Lincoln 

The Eyes of Love, Corra Harris 

Typee, Herman Melville 

Moby Dick, Herman Melville 

Americanization of Edward Bok 

Story of Mankind, Hendrik Van Loon 

Queen Victoria, Lytton Strachey 

Eminent Victorians, Lytton Strachey 

Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany 

He Knew Lincoln, Ida M. Tarbell 

Why Lincoln Laughed, Russell H. Conwell 

The Mind in the Making, James Harvey Robinson 


’ 


$2.00 
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Young Boswell, Chauncey Brewster Tinker 

Outline of History, H. G. Wells 

The Sieve, Truth about American Immigration, F. F. 
Weiss 

Working North from Patagonia, Harry A. Franck 

His Soul Goes Marching On, Mary R. 8. Andrews 

The Iron Man in Industry, Arthur Pound 

The Conquest of Fear, Basil King 

Soul of an Immigrant, C. M. Panunzio 

New Paths through Old Palestine, Margaret Slattery 

Safed and Keturah, Wm. E. Barton 

Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage, Wm. E. Barton 

New England in the Life of the World, Howard A. 
Bridgman 

Old Park Street and Its Vicinity, Dr. R. M. Lawrence 

The Founding of New England, James T. Adams 

In Harmony with Life, Harriett D. Prentiss 

Beyond Shanghai, Harold Speakman 

Asia at the Crossroads, E. Alex. Powell 

Bells of the Blue Pagoda, Jean Carter Cochrane 

Kinfolks (Poems), Ann Cobb 

Three Musketeers, illustrated, Alex. Dumas 

Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, Hermann Hagedorn 

Europe—Whither Bound, Stephen Graham 

Americans by Adoption, Joseph Husband 

Outwitting Our Nerves, Jackson and Salisbury 

The Chinese as They Are, J. R. Saunders 
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The Harkness Memorial at Yale University 


A beautiful quadrangle upon which $8,000,000 has been expended, and it is not yet completed. One of the 
most distinctive and artistic structures in American college architecture. A notable feature is its high 
tower. It will be devoted chiefly to dormitory purposes. 


COLLEGE LEADERSHIP IN RELIGION, by Laura H. Wild 
THE CHURCH IN A COLLEGE TOWN, by G. Edgar Wolfe 
A NEW DAY FOR HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS BETWEEN A BOY AND HIS “DAD” 


A COLLEGE CLUB IN EVERY CHURCH! 


General Policy 
of the 


Congregational Foundation for Education 


N accord with its purposes, the Foundation will proceed to 

accumulate all available data bearing on the work and needs 

of all institutions of higher learning associated with the Con- 

gregational fellowship, such data to include material related 
to curriculum, resources, budget and publications. 


In every practicable way the Foundation will urge upon 
the churches and individuals the immediate need of resources 
for its work and the President is authorized to take such steps 
as may be necessary to give effect to this recommendation. 


In seeking to meet the needs and requests of institutions, 
the Foundation will have in mind: 


. 1..A careful appreciation of all the values represented in 
these institutions. 


2. The fidelity shown by such institutions in the matter 
of trusts committed to them. 


3. The relation of these institutions to such a general dis- 
tribution of educational privileges as in scope and geographi- 
cal location shall both effectively and economically serve the 
wide interests of Christian education. 


4. The approval of local and state Congregational bodies 
which shall be a necessary condition of assistance. 


5. The development of promotional facilities in the Foun- 
dation which shall be available for codperating institutions. 


_ In view of the present emergency in many institutions and 
the inadequacy of funds immediately available, the Founda- 
tion will encourage the following policy for the immediate 
future: 


The Foundation is in immediate 


need of resources and a means of 


1. The establishment of codperative relations between in- help is through the College Club. 
stitutions where practicable. If your church has not already 
2. The maintenance of certain institutions as Junior Col- organized its Club, be ready to 

leges, such arrangement being without prejudice as to the 


future. act on | 

3. The development of such a system of transfers and Organization Day, 
scholarships as may help to relieve the present lack of adequate 
funds. Sunday, October 15. 


All church work will be quickened 
through this new activity. 


Mmavero <taheh Ze Worn Homo 


‘The Congregational Foundation for Education 


Suite 1212 19 South LaSalle St, Chicago, Illinois 


THe Starr: Hditor-in-Chief, Rey. Wriiuuiam EH. Gri~rRoy; Managing 
Editor, Rotrm CosiyiacH; Western Editor, Rnv. R. W. Gammon, D. D. 
(Chicago) ; Literary Editor, Rmv. Parrrs T. FARWELL; News Hditor, 
Miss Euizaspra G. WuitH; Contributing Editor, Rev. WILLIAM B. 
Bee D.D.; Advertising and Circulation Manager, K®NNETH S. 
The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The Recorder, founded 1816; 
The Advance, 1867. Published every Thursday, by The Pilgrim Press, 
at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
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THE RECORDER and THE ADVANCE 


date of expiration on the address label of the paper. R®MITTANCHS: 
Make payable to The Congregationalist, and will be acknowledged by a 
change of date on the label. Receipt will be sent if two-cent stamp 
is enclosed with remittance. In renewing do not fail to send exact 
address as on label. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new addresses 
must be sent in and be in our hands at least two weeks before the 
change is to go into effect. Current copies may be obtained at the 
Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, and at our depository, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


Ministers, $2.75. 
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Foreign postage, $1.00. 
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by David Wallace 


A TARIFF COMMISSION NEEDED 
Worse TIMES IN GERMANY 
J. D.’S LEADERSHIP 


A Bir or Domestic PsycHo.Locy 
THE MANSE 
A New Day ror Howarp UNIVERSITY 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
The Acid Test of Friendship 


By Rey. David Wallace 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend.—Prov. 

27: 6. 
In his remarkable little book, “The Meaning 
of Service,” Dr. Harry Fosdick quotes Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Eliot to the effect that the 
greatest qualification of a college president is 
‘the capacity to inflict pain.” 

The wise man who assembled these wonder- 
ful Proverbs seemed to think that this also 
was the greatest: qualification of the faithful 
and genuine friend. This suggests a_ high 
standard of friendship and he who would 
qualify must be an exceptional person, not 
only in the quality of his character and con- 
scientiousness but in the keenness of his in- 
telligence, the delicacy of his tact and the 
rarity of his unselfishness. 

It means, first of all, that he himself must 
be above reproach in those matters that he 
would correct in his friend. It is folly to ex- 
pect advice or reproof to be effective except 
as it is validated by life. “I can’t hear what 
you say; what you are thunders so!” 

He must be unusual in his conscientiousness, 
having the courage of this rare quality of char- 
acter as well as its sensitiveness. When there 
is a conflict between principle and sentiment 
ne must never hesitate. Not that he loves 
sentiment less, but that he loves principle more. 

He who would inflict the faithful wounds of 
1 friend must be highly intelligent. In spiritual 
surgery as well as physical there is always 
langer of the over-zealous operator flashing 
he knife before he has made a thorough diag- 
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nosis. Perfectly good friendships are some- 
times ruined by officious and unintelligent med- 
dling. The art of discrimination is one of the 
fine arts of friendship. 

He who would wound another for his good 
must be a person of consummate tact. Here 
is where the tragedies of friendship take place. 
The approach might have been better timed. 
The man was not in the right mood. One re- 
grets that he did not use the flank attack 
instead of the frontal. Tact is the very touch- 
stone of successful spiritual surgery and should 
be studied as the Mayo Brothers study anat- 
omy, as Edison studies applied electricity. 

In operating on a patient recently a noted 
surgeon pricked his hand and although aware 
of his danger finished the operation and as a 
consequence sacrificed his life. The spiritual 
surgeon must always wound himself in wound- 
ing a friend. And there are times when this 
is vastly more than just a striking figure of 
speech, when the sacrifice involved is something 
as dear as a right hand or a right eye. The 
sacrifice of the friend who resents the faithful 
wounds, the sacrifice of parental pride in deal- 
ing with a wayward child, the actual sharing 
of the shame and mortification of a friend’s 
disgrace—these are some of the items of the 
full price we must pay to be skillful surgeons 
of the soul. And here we have not only the 
secret of the higher human friendship but of 
the Divine friendship, the friendship of the 
great Father and friend of us all, who wounds 
that he may heal us, punishes that he may 
purify us, and who made the supreme sacrifice 
of his love that he might save us. “Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth and scourgeth every 
son that he receiveth.” 
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He Married Lincoln’s Parents 

One of the most interesting weddings in this 
country was the marriage of Thomas Lincoln 
and Nancy Hanks in Washington County, Ky., 
June 12, 1806, by Rev. Jesse Head. The sec- 
ond child of this marriage was Abraham Lin- 
coln, born Feb. 11, 1809. For many years 
practically nothing was known about Rey. 
Jesse Head, and there were those who even 
denied that such a man existed. Much has 
been learned about him, chiefly through the 
efforts of our Contributing Editor, Dr. William 
E. Barton, through whose investigations prac- 
tically the whole life story of this intrepid 
pioneer preacher has been recovered. This 
brave old preacher lies in an unmarked grave, 
which, however, has been identified. His faith- 
ful wife lies beside him. Dr. Barton proposes 
that it be marked by a simple stone. The 
grave is in the cemetery at Harrodsburg, Ky. 
Any one who would like to assist in marking 
this grave before its memory is lost forever, 
may send contributions to Rey. William WH. 
Barton, D.D., First Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Il. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


INDIA IN FERMENT, by C. H. VAN TRE (Ai- 
lantie Monthly, July). The author is head of 
the Department of History in the University 
of Michigan. His article is the result of a 
winter spent in India on the invitation of Sir 
Frederick Whyte. He says: “I became con- 
vinced that every effort is being made by the 
British Government to carry out the Govern- 
ment of India according to the spirit of its 
best wishes.’”’ The whole article is obviously 
fair to all parties, the most informing state- 
ment on the condition of India that we have 
seen, 


or before July 1, 1926. 


av* 
gidal © 
of colored youth who 


are eager to fit themselves for 
best service to their race 


THREATENS TO SWAMP 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


of Washington, D. C. 


We have been forced to limit the entering classes in Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy to 50 each. This 
means literally hundreds turned away. 


TURNED AWAY TO WHAT? 


Howard University Medical and Dental Colleges are the only “Class A” schools of these professions for 
young colored men and women in America. Here ony can they get complete training in obstetrical and 
clinical work to fit them to practice in these professions. When Howard University must close the door 
in their faces, because of her terrible lack of equipment and funds, their ambition and dreams for a life-time 
are thwarted, and the race loses their most needed service. 


EAGER TO SERVE, BUT UNFITTED 


What a tragedy these five short words reveal! The colored race must have leaders from its own number. 


In the United States 


There is one white doctor to every 553 white citizens 


UM OMe ees alae 3,194 colored “ 
és ‘6 “ white dentist “ cs 2,070 white oi 
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WON’T YOU HELP A RACE TO HELP ITSELF? 
We have a conditional gift of $250,000 


To:meet this, we must have in hand by July 1, 1923, or in pledges payable on or before July 1, 1926, $250,- 
000 more. It’s a staggering figure for us, but “in God we trust.” If we can secure this $500,000, our Medi- 
cal School can then be of largest service and, indirectly, serve all living in our America. 


We have the honor to invite you to participate in this investment of human lives dedicated to service for 
their race. 


I hereby pledge $............ toward the Medical School of Howard University, such pledge to be paid on 
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Make checks payable to Dr. J. Srantey DurKesn, President, or Dr. Emmurr J. Scorr, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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Education as an Evangel 


| ea value of Christian education is its insistence 


upon the fact that character and conduct should: 


be the supreme ends of all teaching It is much more 
to teach the young how to live than to teach them how 
to “make a living,” which frequently means nothing 
more than how to “make money” and attain to material 
prosperity. If Christian education be but an inculea- 
tion by rote of certain dogmas, a shaping of the mind 
toward preconceived and fixed conclusions, it must miss 
much of its true effect, but if, on the other hand, it be 
a training of the mind in an atmosphere of honesty and 
reverence for truth, a development of the sympathetic 
qualities of heart and vision in a world of human con- 
tacts and social relationships, and a strengthening of 
the will for ways of usefulness and service, not only is 
it expressive of the free spirit of the Gospel, but it be- 
comes a model and example for all sound education. 


All True Education an Evangel 

For all great education, no matter how professedly 
secular in character, becomes inevitably an evangel. It 
is here that much of modern secular education has failed. 
It has not revealed truth to the student with all the 
quickening joy of the sense of “good news” and new- 
ness of life. The day will come when we shall test all 
education precisely by its attaining, or its failure to 
produce this effect. If we look back upon our own ex- 
periences in school, or college, we could separate the 
teachers of distinction from those who were poor and 
incompetent, almost solely by this criterion. The good 
teachers developed a certain enthusiasm for their sub- 
jects. They introduced one to new and undiscovered 
country with the lure of a grand adventure. New ex- 
pectancies and new surprises were ever present as such 
teachers guided through the paths of knowledge, and 
education under such instructors became a_ veritable 
revelation. There have been teachers who have produced 
in their pupils, even in the teaching of so-called secular 
subjects, the sort of feeling that Jesus produced in the 
disciples on the way to Emmaus: “Did not our hearts 
‘burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, 
while he opened to us the Scriptures?” 

Such teachers, of course, are marked by genius, but 
their number is greater than is commonly supposed. In 
the hearts of most of us there is a shrine for at least 
one such, whose evangel left a permanent impress on 
our lives, and, if we have been fortunate, there are, 
perchance, many shrines. History inspires, and thrills 
the soul with the power of a masterful work of fiction; 
literature charms; geography is a field of multi-peopled 
~and varied interest—all because some superb teacher 
made lessons a ministry of “good news,” and opened 
up an illimitable world to new satisfactions, emotions 
and longings. 


Great Eras of Education 
What is true of individual experience has been mani- 
fest in great periods and movements. The dawn of 
modern intellectual life in England was very appropri- 
ately called the age of “the New Learning.” ‘“Fierce- 
ness” is the word that some one has used to describe 
the passion with which men sought the newly-opened 


avenues of knowledge It was a Gospel age, an age of 
religious revival and awakening, through the gift of 
learning of a Bible in the popular tongue. But the New 
Learning itself was something of an evangel. New life 
pulsed through men as their minds became enlightened, 
their spirits quickened and their wills energized through 
the vision of a new world of thought and expression. 
And the New Learning became debased and corrupt as 
it became an end in itself, ceasing to be an evangel and 
a trust for the people, and becoming a matter of privi- 
lege for the few. The scholarship of the Restorationist 
Period is a sorry spectacle in comparison with the noble 
learning of Tudor times, and the early Reformation. 
Education ceased to be a passion, an evangel, and be- 
came a matter of dilletantism, courtly hypocrisy and 
looseness. Healthy, new emotions gave way to blasé 
sensualities and artificial stimulations of perverted 
feeling. 

One age, indeed, stands out as typical of what seems 
to be the denial of all this—the age of the Medici and 
of the reign of culture and art in Florence. It was an 
age in which learning and ability seemed to thrive in 
direct proportion to irreligion, corruption, intrigue, 
worldly ambition and pride, and the flouting of all moral 
precepts and laws of God and man. Yet the survival 
of the work and influence of that age has been chiefly 
in the realm of art, the realm in which above all the 
relations of master and disciple, and the sense of teach- 
ing and training as an evangel, were most evident. 
There is a suggestion of evangel in the very word, 
“Renaissance.” 

The American Evangel 

It may be said that we are giving to the word evangel 
a whimsical meaning; that to speak of anything less 
than the Gospel of Jesus as an evangel is a debasement 
of Christian terms and ideals. We do not think so. 
The spirit of the Gospel is like light; it is manifest in 
many degrees and hues, and many things partake of 
the quality and effect of an evangel that are not the 
great evangel. From our American life and institutions 
the idea of evangel is inseparable. Our national life 
is east in idealism, or it has no constitutional or historic 
validity. Our federal and state constitutions are instinct 
with the proclamation of good news, though some think 
that the evangel was shaped more by sentimental political 
philosophy than by New Testament principles. No teacher 
in any secular institution in the United States can give 
teaching that is adequate for the purposes of the State, 
to say nothing of the higher interests of religion, with- 
out that expression of idealism which inherently con- 
stitutes an evangel. 


The Christian Ideal 
Historie exigency has suggested the practical value 
of the separation of Church and State. If the State is 
to assume any responsibility for the education of its citi- 
zens the logic of this is a distinction between the secu- 
lar and religious in education. But it must be evident 


‘to all serious men that such a condition is anomalous. 


Our coins proclaim the God in whom we trust. Our 
national legislative assemblies are opened with prayer. 
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Our President invokes the Almighty in his oath of office, 
and by custom touches a passage of the Bible as he does 
so. And yet there are states where the simple business 


of the day’s schooling cannot be begun with prayer, and . 


where the Bible cannot be used even sufficiently to light 
up the innumerable allusions in general literature which 
can be understood only by reference to the Book of 
Books. 

Possibly these anomalies can be removed only as 
Church, Gospel and Theology become freed from the 
taint of narrowness, bigotry and sectarianism. The 
taint of secularism is less to be feared than that of a 
vitiated ecclesiasticism ; but as the humanness and whole- 
someness of the Great Teacher becomes ever more recog- 
nized, and as the things he inculeated become of more 
importance than the names by which they are called, 
is it too much to hope that the spirit of sound Christian 
idealism shall become more manifest in education, wher- 
ever and however conducted? The historic backgrounds 
of our life, present national problems and necessities; the 
nature of man and the universe (in harmony with which 
Jesus proclaimed his teaching) all unite to demand that 
the education of American youth shall be increasingly 
in character and effect essentially an evangel. 

Ww. E.G. 


Ruling Motives in Industry 
NE of the crying needs of the hour is a new spirit 
in industry. The spirit manifested in the coal and 
railroad strikes has been bad—bad on both sides. The 
Spirit in the textile industry and in many others less in 
the limelight is no better. It is the war spirit, born 
of selfishness. 

Every one of the big labor disputes involving public 
service or the production or distribution of the necessi- 
ties of life is our affair. It involves moral as well as 
economic questions, and Christian people ought to take 
a lively—and Christian—interest in them. Sympathy, 
sentiment and self-interest may cause us to take sides, 
but we should remember that no question is ever settled 
until it is settled right. We must get down to funda- 
mental principles, and seek insistently for the establish- 
ment of industrial relations upon principles economically 
sound, morally right and humanly just. 

The mining and marketing of coal and the operation 
of the railroads are involved in an almost hopeless tangle 
of technical, financial and business problems that the 
average man cannot hope to understand. Back of the 
present troubles, too many men have tried to get rich 
too quickly in the stock markets and otherwise, among 
those who have controlled the railroads and the coal 
of the United States. There has been too much exploita- 
tion of labor. Organized labor, at times, has been too 
lawless and too selfish. In the relations between em- 
ployer and labor there has been too much of the war 
spirit. 

There has been so much of the war spirit that each 
side feels, honestly, that it must fight the other until 
it has the other in its power. This is not so much a 
Napoleonic ambition as it is a purpose to secure and 
safeguard what each believes to be its rights. 

The organized workers feel that the organized em- 
ployers are trying to cut wages too low, and at the same 

' time trying to destroy the unions; that coal mining and 
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marketing and the railroads are badly and wastefully 
managed, at too great cost to the public and under con- 
ditions unfair to the workers. 

The employers feel that organized labor is too despotic 
and has been overpaid in the period of “war wages,” 
which they now say must be cut; they believe that the 
union leaders are trying to create a situation which will . 
bring about government ownership or control of the 
railroads and the coal mines. 

The wage disputes might be settled with comparative 
ease if these other fears, suspicions and conflicting mo- 
tives and the “will to power” were not in the way. 

A practical step toward the settlement of the coal 
and railroad troubles would seem to be through the ap- 
pointment of a strong national commission for each 
industry. Such a commission should be fairly repre- 
sentative, but non-partisan, competent and judicial. It 
should get at the facts and work out a plan recognizing 
the rights of all parties, including the public. Public 
sentiment will be the most powerful influence in secur- 
ing the adoption of whatever plan may be reported. 
There does not seem to be much hope of getting the new 
spirit needed in any industry until the war in that in- 
dustry is called off and the questions at issue are settled 
upon their merits. We are apprehensive of industrial 
peace secured through victory and defeat in a strike, 
unless the industrial relationships are adjusted upon a 
basis which shall respect the rights of all concerned, 
personal rights as fully as property rights. 

The members of our churches are among the workers 
and among the employers. In these days they have a 
solemn duty to carry the Christian spirit into all their 
industrial relationships. Shall we not, all of us, carry 
the slogan “No more war” into industry? 

¥ ¥ 

There will be deep regret among all the friends of 
Atlanta University that the long-continued ill-health of 
President Edward T. Ware has finally led to his resig- 
nation. His devotion to the cause of Negro education, 
his noble service to Atlanta University, in the footsteps 
of his father the first president, and his wonderful 
Christian spirit always and everywhere, have made him 
revered and loved by a host of friends. We hope he 
may now recover his health completely. 


Worse Times in Germany 

OLITICAL and journalistic prophets forsee another 

revolution in Germany. ' The assassination of Dr. 
Rathenau, Germany’s Foreign Minister, on June 23, was 
a crime for which the junker monarchists seem to have 
been responsible. He was the best statesman, appar- 
ently, of present-day Germany. But he acknowledged 
his country’s defeat and was making an honest effort 
to make reparation. He seemed to be the hope of Ger- 
many, and to a large degree the hope of Europe. Ger- 
many is torn between the “Reds” and the reactionaries. 
Her currency has fallen to lower exchange rates than 
ever before. She claims to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and unable to meet her reparation payments. 
The Allies are considering more seriously than hereto- 
fore the necessity of giving a breathing spell between 
these heavy payments. Nothing like a revolution may 
occur, but anything might happen in Germany now. Her 
worst enemies today are those of her own household— 
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those who would bring back the old discredited order 
of Prussian militarism. If they do come back, a “Red” 
explosion is sure to follow. We should hope for the best 


but prepare for the worst in that unhappy country. 
% ¥ 


The best schools are the schools that inspire and 
train for service. 


A Tariff Commission Needed 


OE of the great disappointments of our Government 

is the breakdown of all previous plans for a tariff 
commission. One of the best of the big ideas of which 
Chief-Justice William H. Taft has been a sponsor was 
that of a non-partisan scientific tariff commission, and 
during his term as President he did his best to secure 
permanency for such an agency of the Government upon 
a basis similar to that of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Many other strong men have urged the adop- 
tion of the plan, and a start was made toward its 
realization; but the temptation to keep the tariff in 
partisan politics has been too great for political leaders 
in Congress to resist, and the pressure of special in- 
terests too strong. 

At the present time our lawmakers are involved in 
a wallow of tariff tinkering, with results to date aptly 
described by the Outlook as “a mess rather than a 
measure.” Agricultural blocs, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, importers and countless special interests are 
scheming to have the tariff put up or down, as may 
seem likely to bring most profit to themselves. The 
Democrats fight the Republicans, the Republicans fight 
the Democrats, in whatever the other tries to do with 
the tariff. It is all too sordidly selfish and too flagrantly 
partisan to be right. 

However well-meaning may be the tariff makers of 
all parties (and we do not question the motives of any 
of them), they are proving the folly of the present un- 
scientific methods, and the urgent need of a competent 
tariff commission as completely removed from political 
influence as are our courts of law. The welfare of the 
entire country is involved. Here is a challenge to the 
good citizenship of America. 

¥ ¥ 

How much better it would be if some of the inhabi- 
tants of the Emerald Isles would spend more time at 
that Blarney Stone and much less time in emulation 
of those traditional Kilkenny Cats. 


‘*J. D.’s’’ Leadership 

EV. HUGH C. WALLACE, minister of Anerley Con- 

gregational Church, London, Eng., sends us a 
friendly remonstrance against our reference to Rey. J. 
D. Jones, in a recent editorial, as an “outstanding leader 
of the older Independency.” Dr. Wallace says that 
“that is exactly what Dr. Jones is not,” and that we 
have done the great minister of Bournemouth an injus- 
tice. Possibly our use of terms has been somewhat loose 
or mistaken, but we think the context indicated that the 
reference was intended as entirely complimentary. We 


recognize that Dr. Jones is, as our correspondent says, . 


“the outstanding leader of the New Congregationalism,” 
but our impression has been that at heart and funda- 
mentally Dr. Jones’ catholicity is that of ideal inde- 
pendency, and that he represents the continuance of the 
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traditions that reached high development in Dale and 
Fairbairn, in contrast with the more compromising ten- 
dencies evident recently in certain sections of noncon- 
formity. We are entirely at one with Dr. Wallace in 
appreciating the worth of “J. D.,’ and his remarkable 
place of leadership in British Congregationalism. 


In Brief 
No education is adequate for life unless it is Christian. 
¥ ¥ 
Don’t knock the schools too hard unless you are sure 
that you are doing your part in the home. 
¥% »¥ 
In these days of supposedly greater opportunity than 
formerly, especially for women, we are apt to forget the 
indirect power of lives lived faithfully in lowly service. 
Queens might have envied the real power and achieve- 
ment of that humble Scottish mother, who sent seven 
sons forth from a village home; some to become distin- 
guished ministers, some skillful and high-minded sur- 
geons, one to missionary leadership in a foreign land, 
and all seven to lives of unusual prominence and power. 
¥ ¥ 
Rev. Henry Lincoln Bailey of Longmeadow, Mass., 
sends further reference to Chalmers’ Select Works, as 
containing the sermon on “The Expulsive Power of a 
New Affection,” and an anonymous subscriber sends us 
a clipping stating the fact recently mentioned in an 
editorial brief regarding the origination of this sermon, 
with the statement that the clipping has been in the 
subseriber’s possession for over thirty years. It would 
be interesting to know in what way the name of Bush- 
nell became associated with a phrase unquestionably 
original with Chalmers. 
¥% ¥ 
Remarkable progress has been made in the movement 
for No-More-War demonstrations. In most of the states 
of the Union there will be demonstrations on Satur- 
day, July 29, and Sunday, July 30. The movement 
began in Europe in 1920. Demonstrations were held 
last year in 200 cities of England, France and Germany. 
This year ten European nations are pledged to partici- 
pation. Such demonstrations must help to make people 
think on the horrors and costs of war and the construc- 
tive practical alternatives. God speed the day when all 
the nations of the world shall be pledged to No-More- 
War! 
% ¥ 
One of the “live wires” among our Congregational 
secretaries is Rev. William S. Beard, who has been sery- 
ing the Home Missionary Society with so much enter- 
prise and enthusiasm of late as Promotion Secretary. 
His recent election to the Promotion Secretaryship of 
the Commission on Missions is a recognition of the 
good work he has done, and indicates confidence in his 
ability to perform a still broader work. He will now 
help to make our churches better acquainted with the 
service and spirit of all our missionary societies, and 
we trust the churches may be enlisted in larger degree 
in the support of our entire missionary program. He 
will serve under Secretary Burton, his former chief in 
the Home Missionary Society. The stimulus of Secre-. 
tary Beard’s enthusiasm means action. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Old Established Business 

Once upon a time there was an Old Hs- 
tablished Business. It was the leading con- 
cern in its Line, and all the trade knew it, 
and what was more, the Proprietor knew it. 
And his credit was good at the Bank, and 
his goods were Reliable, and the Profits 
were Steady. 

And there came a Young Fellow, and 
hired himself unto the Proprietor as As- 
sistant General Manager, the Proprietor 
himself being the General Manager. 

And for a season the Young Fellow knew 
his place, and kept it. And he learned the 
Business, until he knew its Middle Name. 

And after a season he began to make 
Suggestions. 

But the Proprietor answered him, saying, 
I was in this Business before thou wert 
born. 

And the Young Fellow answered him, 
saying, That is just what is the matter with 
thee, and with this Business. I have been 
born but few years, but I have learned some- 


_thing every day, and thou hast had no New 


Idea since about 1868. 

And the Proprietor was wroth, and fired 
the Young Fellow. 

Then did the Young Fellow go unto cer- 
tain men, and say, Stake me, I pray thee, 
and I will start a Business which will make 
this trade sit up and take notice. For be- 
hold, my late Employer hath Fired me for 
trying to give him the benefit of a few ideas 
that originated since 1492. 

And a few men resolved to take a little 
Flier, and they set him up in the same kind 
of Business that he had lately left. 

Now his late Employer looked forth across 
the way, and he saw a Large Sign on a 
Small Office, and he laughed and said, That 
Young Fellow will be Insolvent in about 
Ninety Days. 

But before the end of Ninety Days the 
Old Man was losing customers. 

And the Young Fellow failed not, but 
lengthened the cords of his tent, and 
strengthened his stakes. 

And there came a day when the Proprie- 
tor ‘sent over for the Young Fellow, and 
said, I am getting old, and thinking of re- 
tiring. What wilt thou give me for the 
Whole Shooting Match? 

And the Young Fellow had been waiting 
and toiling for that hour. And he said, 
Nay; but let us merge the two plants, and 
thou mayest have a safe investment for 
thine accumulated wealth, and come and sit 
at the desk of the President, but I will be 
General Manager and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. ; 

For Henry Clay was right when he said, 
I would rather be right with the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors than be President. 
Or words to that effect. 

Now this parable teacheth that there 
come times when it is the part of Wisdom, 
for Age to lend an attentive ear to the 
counsels of Youth. For some concerns go 
broke for lack of the wisdom of experience 
and more go broke because they cease to 
learn. F 

And that is why I and Keturah—we re- 
fuse to Grow Old. ; 
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| An Outstanding New Book | 


The Outline of History 


The third edition of this important work 
by one of England’s greatest living novel- 
ists appears in one volume. It is, therefore, 
more convenient than the earlier two volume 
editions. It has been completely revised also, 
so that errors and unsatisfactory statements 
in the early editions have been carefully 
changed, making it more accurate in fact and 
more trustworthy and valuable to the student. 
Other writers have done better work as writers 
of certain sections of history, science, govern- 
ment, religion, ethics and philosophy, which 
are only a few of the many realms of human 
knowledge and speculation included in The 
Outline of History, but no one else has covered 
so much history in one book so brilliantly and 
in form and style so interesting and under- 
standable for the average reader as, Mr. Wells 
has done. 

No one man could be so many kinds of an 
expert and scholar as to be really the master 
of all the subjects massed together by Mr. 
Wells and the best work could not be as hastily 
done as he has done this. It is vulnerable to 
the critic’s shafts on many points. But if 
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the reader will regard it as a great canvas in 
which with large brush and strong colors 
a picture is presented showing the develop- 
ment of life upon this planet and the course 
of mankind in its more important activities 
down through the. ages to our own time, he 
will find that Mr. Wells has made an im- 
portant contribution to educational literature. 

A noteworthy feature of The Outline is the 
first portion of it, devoted to the earlier forms 
of life and prehistoric man. The Outline shows 
the development of two great systems of hu- 
man society. One has the spirit of tradition, 
the other the free spirit of the great plains 
and the high seas. The latter prevails and 
today we move toward a wider life of world 
unity. Mr. Wells points toward a future in 
which war shall disappear, work shall be easier, 
men shall be healthier and happier. In this 
better ordered world we shall not be less 
active, for the urgency within us will impel us 
to keep up life’s ebb and flow and its advance. 
Natural power harnessed to machines will be 
the general drudge, and the higher instincts of 
man will have their opportunity. This is a 
hopeful and altogether inspiring attitude to- 
ward life for the closing chapter of an Outline 
of History. 

Tue Ovrrine or History, by H. G. Wetts 
(Macmillan, one vol., revised, $5.00). 
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The Tree of Love 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


A wind of God blew over the sea 
And wafted a seed of faith to me. 


It fell into the loneliness 

Of my heart’s weedy wilderness. 
Under the shade of scorn and shame 
It quickened, grew and overcame ; 

I knew not how, I knew not where, 
But, lo, the springing boughs were fair. 
Now where it lifts its leaves to light 
The hateful weeds are withered quite. 
The flower ‘of love, in secret grown, 
In my heart’s garden rules alone. 


I thank thee for the wind that blew 
And the gift that made my garden new. 


Thou Giver of Love and Lord of Might, 
Come to the garden of thy delight. 

Come at morn, and walk with me 5 
Under the branches of life’s tree. 

Come at eve, and mark how fair 

Its fragrance on the dark’ning air. 

Speak as a friend speaks with his friend, 
Tell me where thy wishes tend; 

Take of the fruit thou gavest me 

And my garden paradise shall be. 


Blow from the South, O wind of God, 
And spread the fragrance all abroad. 
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College Leadership in Religion 


A Serious Deficiency in Education 


By Laura H. Wild 


Professor of Biblical Literature, Mt. Holyoke College. 


INCE religion is a field of knowledge and 

a non-religiously developed person is but 
half developed, certainly colleges deserve crit- 
icism if they are lagging behind in such lead- 
ership. Colleges are targets for criticism of 
all sorts; the assumption seems to be that 
they exist for the purpose of taking whatever 
material finds entrance to the hopper and 
turning it out at the end of four years well- 
educated, polished in society manners, execu- 
tively efficient, philanthropically broad-minded, 
able to teach any subject in the curriculum, 
and at least normally religious. But since an 
open-minded attitude towards all truth is their 
avowed purpose, the men and women who 
teach our youth should not shrink from criti- 
cism; they should be able to face the situa- 
tion squarely and make clear to the public 
the relation of cause and effect. 


One of the perfectly legitimate questions to 
ask is whether “faculties” are at fault if young 
people come out of college without adequate 
religious training. It is true that they seem 
to be sensitive on the subject. Many assume 
that their religious attitude is their own in- 
dividual concern and whether they go to 
church or chapel is no one’s business but their 
own; they can discuss politics, the curriculum, 
tenure of office, and even faculty representa- 
tion on the board of trustees with equanimity 
and candor, but consider religion a field too 
delicate for polite society. Some of them also 
who are quite abreast of the times in their own 
line are woefully ignorant of the advances in 
the religious field. Yet, having said this, it 
must be stated in all fairness that for the 
most part they represent a high-minded body 
of men and women, honestly concerned with 
the welfare of their students. 


There is, however, another factor in the sit- 
uation which I wish to point out; the religious 
attitude of students is not altogether due to 
the institution to which they come. They 
bring it with them to a large extent. Most 
colleges have provided what are considered 
the means for maintaining the religious 
spirit, chapel and perhaps church services, 
vespers, perhaps a chaplain, a blessing upon 
all the good work of the Christian Associa- 
tions, plenty of opportunity for considering 
the great altruistic “causes” and their appeals, 
abundant opportunity for giving. What more 
can the college do? If the students come to 
chapel with no understanding of the attitude 
of worship and keep a good story for chapel 
reading, boasting of the number of pages cov- 
ered each day while the leader is praying and 
reading the Scriptures, is it not the fault of 
their earlier training and not of the college? 
It is true that many seem quite ignorant of 
the meaning of worship and would be discoy- 
ering a new idea, if it should dawn upon them 
that to listen to the famous preacher of the 
week was essentially different from another 
lecture appointment, giving opportunity for 
table-talk in criticizing his delivery, personal 
appearance, or the literary structure of his 
sermon. 


Home ResponsipBiniry 


But is this the fault of the college? Is it 
not rather to be laid at the door of the 
modern home, where children are brought up 
to go to church if they feel like it and where 
the same light manner of regarding the service 
is customary at the Sunday dinner table? If 
a college senior can reveal such casual knowl- 
edge of the Bible as to write “Moses is one 
of the most important people since Christ,” 
such ignorance can be placed primarily at the 
door of the modern home where Bible reading 
has gone out of fashion or of the public school 
where instruction in spelling seems as slight 
as it is in the Scripture, as proved by the 
following sentence written by a college sopho- 
more: “The children of Israel bore a heavy 
yolk of bondage in their sojourn in Egypt.” 


In one of the large Eastern colleges for 
women, where a course in Biblical Literature 
is required, not more than a fourth of a large 
class met with any intelligence the references 
to Balaam’s ass or the riding of Jehu, and 
much time is wasted every year waiting for 
members of the class to hunt up the place of 
Biblical books by turning back to the table of 
contents. That Jesus’ teachings have any- 
thing to say upon modern social problems is 
a complete surprise to many, although they 
boast of living in a Christian land. Cannot 
this also be laid at the door of society and 
education prior to any college experience? Is 
the college to be expected to take a boy or 
girl at the age of sixteen or seventeen and 
overturn all undesirable habits, and attitudes, 
and establish good ones in their place in four 
short years? 


This would be difficult enough if the public 


were supporting such a policy, but the public 
demands anything but a blue stocking college 
or a pious regime. Our deans tell us that 
the most difficult factor in the control of 
cigarette smoking among young women stu- 
dents is the repeated assertion, “our mothers 
do it.” Not that cigarette smoking is neces- 
sarily incompatible with the religious atti- 
tude; the illustration is meant simply to show 
that this is a modern age and that the modern 
campus reflects the modern home. Irresponsi- 
bility and lack of reverence for age, authority, 
and even God are prevalent to so large a de- 
gree before coming to college that the picture 
one gets of the student after he enters the 
sacred halls of learning reflects the same 
characteristics. : 


Wirnour ApEQuatTe Rericious EpucaTIon 


Wherever the responsibility may lie, our 
young people are being turned out of college 
without adequate religious education. This 
was true some years ago in regard to physical 
education until those interested so influenced 
the powers that be that systematic training 
was introduced, at first with no pretense of 
taking a place in the curriculum, but now so 
arranged as to theory and practice that, like 
the study of music, it is admitted to an honor- 
able place in the catalogue, and that member 


of the faculty who is enthusiastic over athletics 
is very popular. Religion, like music, cannot 
be known merely by a course in theory, and 
one’s soul’s health like one’s physical health 
is essential to the total life of the college. 
May not much of the trouble lie just here 
that the college has taken for granted that 
the same means and methods which were 
adequate a half century ago, when religious 
instruction in the home was presupposed and 
real concern for the religious state of young 
people was prevalent, is adequate now when 
nothing of the sort can be assumed? Wor- 
ship, prayer, knowledge of the Bible, belief in 
immortality, communion with an ever-present 
God, these essentials of a Christian faith are 
so frequently not held nor understood, even, 
that simply to hold services and to go through 
the forms of belief are rightfully regarded as 
a hollow mockery by thoughtful 
students. 


many 


Religious education is not merely a matter 
of haying courses in Biblical literature or the 
philosophy of religion, nor in holding regular 
chapel exercises and meetings, nor in allow- 
ing speakers to present their causes; it is 
more fundamental, it is the process of develop- 
ing the right attitude toward God and man, 
an increasingly right attitude throughout the 
four years. If such exercises have failed to 
function in the way they are supposed, it is 
time for educators to sit down and take 
account of stock in a scientific manner, get- 
ting at the cause of the trouble and the 
remedy just as we have in physical education. 


Time ror Action 


Who is to do this but faculties and admin- 
istrators with the co-operation of the home? 
The reason for the individualistic position of 
many members of a faculty towards religious 
responsibility may be because they are assum-~ 
ing that the need of this present generation 
is the same as their own need a quarter of a 
century ago when they worked out their re- 
ligious freedom in triumph and broke loose 
from a too ardent group attention. But to- 
day in our large Eastern colleges, at least, 
one cannot conceive of a Billy Sunday cam- 
paign nor the old type of a Day of Prayer 
for Colleges. It is not a revolt against such 
evangelistic efforts which is prevalent, but an 
indifference to and ignorance of the first steps 
in true religious experience and expression. 
Nothing can overcome that except its oppo- 
site, which is interest, intelligence and enthu- 


siasm, and that is cultivated by group effort 


much more effectively than by individualism. 
A non-churchgoing or chapel-attending faculty 
has nearly as much effect upon the students 
in setting an example of indifference as a 
non-churchgoing or praying home has upon 
the younger boy or girl. Private devotions 
seem scarcely adequate to the present situa- 
tion, nor dependence upon the silent influence 
of our personality, for students know we are 
far from silent on other topics of vital interest. 

It is not the proper era for a protest of 
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the individual against liberties taken with his 
private conscience. 
it belonged to the class which goes back this 
its twentieth or thirtieth 
It is rather the day for a protest 
against crass ignorance of such essentials as 
the meaning of worship and communion with 
God, so that those who would like to enjoy 


That is an anachronism; 


_ commencement 0 
reunion. 
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a service in reverence might do so without 
annoyance from whispering neighbors. It is 
the day when a protest is in place against 
stupid confusion of anthropomorphism with 
belief in a personal God, against regard for 
the Bible being considered synonymous with 
a superstitious piousness, against the super- 
cilious “high-brow” who thinks he has gained 
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intellectual freedom when he smiles patiently 
or amusedly at the regular churchgoer. It is 
time for all of us, at home and at college, to 
face squarely the problem of an adequate re- 
Jigious education. A failure to grapple with 
it now will mean a more difficult problem 
five years from now. 
South Hadley, Mass. 


The Church in a College Town 


By Rey. G. Edgar W. Wolfe, Ph.D. 


A, discussion of the important relation of the college church to the whole fellowship 
of churches and the need of co-operation, especially in promoting recognition by 
students of the rightful place of the Church in the world 


HE peculiar problems and opportunities 
fl of the Church in a college town are far 
from being simply a matter of interest to that 
church. On the contrary, they are, or should 
be, of vital interest to the whole fellowship 
of churches. First, because the students who 
constitute an important part of the college 
town’s parish come out of this fellowship when 
they enter college; and second, because they 
return to this fellowship when they graduate. 

I am free to confess that I had to become 
the pastor of a church in a college town to 
appreciate this fact. In my former pastorate 
I did not seem to sense the importance of co- 
operating with the pastors in college towns 
to which my church boys and girls went. I 
did not even realize how much it would help 
those pastors if I sent them letters of intro- 
duction regarding my young people who be- 
came members of their parish. I led those 
young people to unite with the home church 
before going away to-college, but I let it go 
at that, so far as working with the pastors 
in their college towns was concerned. And 
now I see how utterly unchristian it was to do 
so. What I should have done was to forge 
links of connection between pastors and stu- 
dents, in every way possible helping the pas- 
tors in their effort to have the church in the 
college town fulfill its mission, and encour- 
aging the students in their obligation to that 
church. 

Nor a SrncLe Lerrer 

How many pastors. have to make a similar 
confession? It is rather significant that I 
have not received a single letter in behalf of 
any of the 140 Congregational students at 
Bates, College. There may be special reasons 
for this, but I know from inquiry that this 
is the common experience of pastors in col- 
lege towns. The church in a college town, if 
it does not, ought to have the genuine interest 
of the churches in other towns. 
ministry to students should be, not only its 
own concern, but also the serious concern of 
the other churches. 


Its special 


Misston or Cuurcu IN Cortece Town 


What, in. a word, is the mission of the 
church in a college town? In essence, it may 
be said, its mission is no different from that 
of the church in any other town. The dif- 
ference lies in its constituency—in its having 
both town and gown for its parish—and in 
thé methods which must be used to reach and 
enlist this two-fold constituency. But this 
difference certainly complicates the work of 
discharging its mission, and is one important 


reason for the need of this co-operation for 
which we plead. Whether we like it or not, 
there is a college world and there is a non- 
college world, and the church in a college 
town has to reckon with the fact that it is 
called to minister to citizens of both these 
worlds. So far as possible, this distinction 
should be ignored: the citizens of both worlds 
should simply be treated as human beings, 
haying essentially the same needs, and requir- 
ing virtually the same treatment; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is impossible wholly to 
ignore the distinction. Students do require 
special attention, especially when they feel— 
as. so many of them do—that the campus sup- 
plies all that is needful for them during their 
years in college. 

The modern campus does, in truth, furnish 
a tremendous. bill of fare. 'If it can be said 
of an earlier day that “there was little social 
activity and little participation in athletics, 
no yaudeville, no moving picture shows with 
which students could employ their leisure time,” 
today we should have to say that the pen- 
dulum has swung to the other extreme. There 
are, too, the college Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A., growing ever more alive and efficient, for 
which none of us can be too thankful, but of 
necessity it makes a difference in regard to 
the church’s relation to the college world. Of 
course, the program of the college world is 
no more crowded and complex than the pro- 
gram of the big outside world. But this 
crowdedness and complexity are felt more 
acutely; and, anyway, because students repre- 
sent such far-reaching hopes and possibilities, 
I want to make a good deal of the fact that 
they require special attention and care. I do 
not mean that we ought to coddle them. By 
But the Church should face facts 
as they are, and not attempt to deal with stu- 
dents apart from those facts. 


no means. 


Masoriry Nor INTERESTED 


The big, outstanding fact which the church 
in a college town has to reckon with, is that 
the vast majority of students are not inter- 
ested in the Church. They have no sense of 
the importance of the Church. They have rele- 
gated the Church beyond the horizon of their 
interests. Here is a traveling secretary who 
recently spent the night in a college fraternity 
house. “Do you know,” said one of the stu- 
dents to him, “how many of the forty fellows 
in this house go to church, not regularly, but 
ever? Just three.” A senior confessed, “I 
haven’t been to church in four years. I be- 
lieve in living the right sort of life for your- 


self and towards others. Tell me, what do 
they mean when they ask, ‘Are you saved? 
I don’t get it.” 

Talking with the President of the Bates 
Y. M. C. A. I asked, “How many of the 
Bates students do you reckon are interested 
in the church?” “TI should say,” was his re- 
ply, “that not more than one-fourth of the 
550 students are at all interested, and the 
number of those that are genuinely interested 
is smaller than that.” The “Y” Secretary was 
inclined to agree. We need not aecept these 
proportionate figures as true of the whole 
student world. But there can be no doubt 
that a big percentage of students have a low 
regard for the Church; that many of them 
simply never think about the Church at all. 


Homer Environment Partiy ReEsponstsie 


That traveling secretary gave us much of 
interest and information in his article in the 
Christian Century, but he was not stating the 
truth when—putting virtually all the blame 
for this attitude on the churches—he stated 
that students are “sprung from ancestries of 
loyal church people.” Some are, many are, 
but by no means all, as he maintains. If we 
were to go back in the ancestral lines, his 
contention would probably be quite true, but 
of present ancestries it cannot be said that 
all are loyal church people. Speaking with a 
college professor about the attitude of stu- 
dents toward the Church, it was his obser- 
vation that one of the noteworthy differences 
between this generation and former genera- 
tions is that the bulk of students no longer 
come from homes comprised of loyal church 
people, as they used quite generally to do. 
Many of them—especially here in Maine— 
cannot be expected to do so, because they come 
from communities where the church has 
passed out of existence, for the want of lead- 
ership. Many others, however, come from 
homes that never have known loyalty to the 
church, or from homes whose loyalty is para- 
lyzed by materialistic, worldly standards of 
life. 


Wuy Cuurcurs SHoutp Co-oPpErRATE 


There would be difficulties enough for the 
church in a college town, even if it could bank 
on its student parish having a background 
of church loyalty, but without this background 
of loyalty its task is unspeakably difficult. 
And here lies the primary reason why all the 
churches should be interested in and co-operate 
with the church in a college town; at least it 
is the primary reason today, the situation 


piles rae 
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being what it is. It is the churches back home 
which must bear the brunt of making this sit- 
uation impossible: of seeing that young men 
and women go up to college with the right 
sort of church background. And, meantime, 
there must be concerted effort with respect 
to the situation as it is today. 

Mr. Bryan and the Fundamentalists would 
say that the root of the trouble is the er- 
roneous teaching about the Bible and the fun- 
damental Christian doctrines which is being 
given to the youth of today in churches and 
colleges. The real root of the trouble, it ap- 
pears to me, is ignorance regarding the 
Church’s history and mission, and the falla- 
cious notion that the Church can easily be 
dispensed with: that religion—at any rate 
organized religion—is not a vital element of 
life: that the welfare of the individual and 
the world is not dependent upon the Church, 
but upon education, upon business and _ poli- 
ties and science, upon law and medicine and 
the arts. This it is which, in one way and 
another, the church in a college town, along 
with all the churches of Christ, must rise up 
in majesty and repudiate. Not only repudi- 
ate, but’ replace with a genuine appreciation 
of the place of the Church in the world. It 
must be done with utmost tact, of course; 
with the most magnetic lines of approach that 
we can command. But it must be done. 

Yes, but can it be done? Can we break 
through the hard, smug shell into which both 
college and non-college folks now burrow in 
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such alarming numbers? Can we ever reach 
the ears of these folks with such facts as 
these: that, if the denominational schools of 
America were closed today, at least 150,000 
students would have to pack their trunks, 
bury their plans and purposes and go back 
to live untaught, and as many more every four 
years stay home till the states had built some 
fifty more colleges and universities for some 
3,000 students each; that the closing of church 
hospitals, all over the world, would mean the 
turning away of untold numbers of sick and 
maimed, and the throwing out of their beds 
those being healed; that, to remove the 
Church’s present part in the amelioration of 
the world’s ignorance and illness, or to have 
done in the past that which would perpetuate 
it, “this were a deed so devilish as to call 
down the smashing blows of God’s wrath’; 
that, if the present attitude of indifference 
toward organized religion should be main- 
tained, unspeakable disaster would inevitably 
come upon thousands of seekers after health 
and knowledge, let alone the moral and spir- 
itual disaster which would come upon the 
world? I say, can we get these facts under 
the skin of folks? 

Well, we certainly have to try to do so. 
Nor must we think for one moment that the 
situation is hopeless. When all is said, there 
is a splendid idealism both in the college and 
non-college world, not a little of which ema- 
nates from the Church, and I have faith to 
believe that in ever-increasing measure this 
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idealism can be brought to express itself 
through the Church, as used to be the case. 
Also, we do not lose sight of the fact that 
there is a saving remnant of loyal adherents 
of the Church, among students as well as in 
the non-collegiate world, who can be depended 
upon to help, and help mightily to restore the 
pendulum of church interest to its proper 
equilibrium. We of the Church must be ready 
to recognize that the Church itself is, to a 
considerable extent, responsible for the pres- 
ent attitude toward the Church; that many 
churches and groups of churches, by their 
narrowness and antiquated modes of thought, 
their poorly qualified leadership, and their 
antiquated equipment and methods, have done, 
are doing, and will continue to do much to 
nullify the efforts and results of the progres- 
sive churches. But here, again, I have faith 
to believe that the leayen of progressiveness 
will increasingly leaven the whole lump, and, 
in the midst of the process, convict men of 
the downright cowardice of holding aloof, 
under any circumstance, from the work of God 
in the world which has _ been 
through Jesus Christ to the Church. 

It goes without saying that the church in 
a college town should be in the vanguard of 
this forward movement. But it also goes with- 
out saying that the fulfillment of its mission 
is contingent upon the forward-moving and 
the never-failing of » all | the 
churches. 


committed 


co-operation 


Lewiston, Maine. 


A Bit of Domestic Psychology 


An Inside Story of the Manse 


Dear Dad: 

Decision as to arrangement of tuition is 
waived until outcome of examinations. So 
far no marks are against me and I am sure 
of good grades in all six courses. 

Rather than kill you all by degrees because 
of the effort to keep me here I would drop 
until September and have a semester’s credit 
clinched, pending my return, providing I can 
strike a job somewhere. Before taking an- 
other half. year’s dive let us make thorough 
soundings so as to be sure there are no rocks 
at bottom. If happiness is our goal, let us 
not allow money to prevent it. 

Somehow I am restless these days and 
reading makes me more so. Would that there 
were a university somewhere which had no 
grades and granted no degrees. After an ex- 
penditure of $2,000 you receive an A.B. but 
what else beside prestige? You cannot retain 
or apply most of the material, and much as I 
would like to, I do not think I shall teach or 
enter a profession which requires great aca- 
demic learning. The possession of it breeds 
restlessness: “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise.” The restlessness is creeping 
into this letter, so I must wait to discuss the 
matter when we are in front of your study fire. 

Sorry A. flunked chemistry, but you cannot 
inflict. anything like that on a non-scientific 
mind and he is not to blame. I feel that I 
am always going to be a free agent with no 
home ties other than the one you and Mother 
make for me, and I have a dormant ambition 
to make it possible by means of money to give 
A. and the girls free rein. 


Why should he have Latin and Chemistry 
when he wants Music? Why should E. fill 
oil lamps when she wishes to read and dream? 
Why should he pitch hay when a violin bow 
suits him better than a hay fork? Sounds 
awfully foolish but that’s the way I feel and 
I refuse to inhibit natural trains of thought. 

Affectionately, R. 
Dear Son: 

Make up your mind at one point; this must 
not be a broken year. Your mother and I 
have counted the cost until June and we shall 
not die either slowly or otherwise because of 
the strain. Go to it and get all you can out 
of it. 

You are only partly correct about what an 
A.B. does for a man. He has the satisfaction 
of an aim realized, the joy of a work com- 
pleted. Besides, son, there are branches of 
knowledge which cannot be reduced to money 
terms. 

I understand your restlessness. You are 
facing the universal struggle between what is 
spiritual and what is material, between those 
things which are artificial and transitory and 
those things. which are fundamental and en- 
during, the apparent conflict between the 
three realms of reality, the is, the must and 
the ought to be. 

Life is a fight and he can best poise his 
soul for the sweets of victory who most intel- 
ligently understands the inherent laws of the 
universe. The world of money is in flux. I 
have no doubt of your finding your place in 
the scheme of things or of your making your 
contribution towards a more healthy world. 


We face conditions as they are, we are often 
held fast in the vice-like grip of necessity, 
but we sense the “ought” and move blunder- 


ingly towards it. 


At forty-five I see many things in a way 
I did not at twenty-one, when I started out 
to revolutionize both church and world and I 
had little room for those who said, “Go slow, 
young man.” 

As a family we must work out our destiny 
without sacrificing our ideals. Ignorance is 
not bliss; it is the abyss of darkness; follow 
the torch of light and truth. The real is not 
in antagonism to the ideal. A.’s hay fork 
must be a step towards his violin bow, and 
K.’s filling oil lamps has a productive value 
towards home economy which her pretty ‘day 
dreams do not furnish. The artisan precedes 
the artist and the conquest of the jungle 
comes before the blooming of the rosebush. 
When all life becomes art, all will have a 
chance to be happy. I have faced this struggle 
for a long time and I have seen it threaten 
the artist in your mother, but she goes on 
conquering by reason of her great love. The 
Great War and the present debates about 
peace are but aspects of this great law of 
universal struggle. The solutions must be 
found in institutions like your chosen Alma 
Mater and the truth can gradually be broken, 
even by country parsons, for the enlightening 
of the mass. We can all do our bit to make 
life more liveable. Go to it, and we will talk 
it all over when you come home. 

As ever, 
Dap. 
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A New Day for Howard University 


July 2%, 1922 


Progress and Needs of a Great Institution 


OWARD University is unique. It is lo- 


cated in the capital city of the nation. 
Its campus, within the sweep of Washington’s 
beautiful park system, overlooks the city from 
the northeastern heights on the border of the 
Lake, 


Reservoir and near the attractive 


Rey. JAMES STANLEY DURKEE, PH.D. 
ts President of Howard University 


grounds of the National Soldiers’ Home and 
the great Catholic University. A large tract 
of valuable land awaits development as How- 
ard expands. The Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Army Medical 
Museum, the Naval Observatory, and many 
other Government institutions offer wonderful 
opportunities, for students in every department 
of learning in which Howard students share. 

Howard University is stimulated and helped 
by Government oversight and advice and by 
Congressional appropriations; at the same 
time it is free and independent. 

It owes its existence to a prayer meeting 


for missions in the First Congregational Church 
of Washington, November 20, 1866. The origi- 
nal purpose was education for the colored min- 
istry. The medical school had its beginnings 
simultaneously, and when the University, bear- 
ing the name of General Oliver O. Howard, 
the leading spirit among the founders and 
head of the Freedman’s Bureau, was incor- 
porated by Congress, its departments were 
named as, Normal, Collegiate, Theological, 
Law, Medicine and Agriculture. It was opened 
in 1867. 

Through early years of struggle it came to a 
steady period of development uncer Presidents 
W. W. Patton and J. E. Rankin. Following 
the two-year presidency of Dr. John Gordon 
of Tabor College, President Thirkield led the 
University in material expansion from 1906 to 
1912, securing a Science Hall, an Applied Sci- 
ence Building, a central heating plant and a 
Carnegie Library. Dr. Stephen M. Newman, 
as president, deepened the intellectual life of 
the University. 


Dr. DurKxer’s LEADERSHIP 


Then came Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, of Brock- 
ton, Mass., July 1, 1918. It was in the midst 
of war and a time of crisis for Howard Uni- 
versity. Full duty and distinguished service 
was rendered by Howard students and faculty 
in that great struggle. President Durkee found 
the University decentralized by the too inde- 
pendent power of deans of various depart- 
ments, and two secondary schools occupied the 
same campus with the college departments. 
Kindly, tactfully, but firmly, a unified system 
of administration was developed by President 
Durkee. The Howard secondary schools were 
discontinued in 1919; and since then Howard 
has stood alone among institutions chiefly de- 
voted to Negro students, having no work be- 
low collegiate grade. During the past year 
its high standards of scholarship have won its 
acceptance on the approved list of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, which is the highest rating. 
Similar honor has come to the Dental School by 
registration in A-Grade Dental Schools by the 
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Dedicated, June, 1922, and costing $201,000. 


modern appliances for Home Heconomics. 
Department of Architecture. 


BUILDING 
Thoroughly equipped with the best 
Designed by members of the University’s 

The building occupies a beautiful site on the campus 
overlooking Reservoir Lake 


Home ECONOMICS 


Board of Regents of the State of New York. 

In recognition of this evidence of progress, 
and the erection of a new Home Economics 
and Dining Hall building costing $201,000 (ded- 
icated in June) and the high quality of work 
done in the various departments, the trustees 
of the University in June expressed their com- 
mendation and “hearty confidence” in the ad- 
ministration of President Durkee, and their 
“cordial approval of the energy, sound judg- 
ment and administrative efficiency of the Presi- 
dent and the other Administrative officers.” 
Whatever opposition may have arisen, the new 
policy is fully vindicated, as attested by the 
fact that the total enrollment has steadily in- 
creased since the secondary departments were 
discontinued, rising from 1,860 in 1918-19 to 


EMMETT J. Scott, LL.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer and Business Manager 


1,954 in 1921-22, and all records were broken 
at the last commencement when 245 degrees 
were conferred upon the graduates of the 
various departments. 


A Srrone TEaAm 


President Durkee has an excellent “right 
hand man” in Dr. Emmett J. Scott, who had 
been a powerful factor, as associate of Booker 
T. Washington, in the making of Tuskegee. Dr. 
Scott is Secretary-Treasurer of Howard and 
serves as business manager of the University, 
with devotion and effective sagacity and wis- 
dom. On the whole, the more responsible 
positions of Howard University are remarkably 
well filled, and some of the professors have be- 
come famous through original research and au- 
thorship, including Profs. Ernest E. Just and 
Kelly Miller. 

Howard is fortunate in having a strong and 
loyal board of trustees (white and colored) 
headed by Judge Stanton J. Peele and includ- 
ing Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale, Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, Dr. Jesse E. 
Moorland of the International Y. M. C. A., 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. John H. 
Sherburn, Hon. James C. Napier and others. 


Tue Score or Howarp 


Howard University is the largest institution 
of college grade for’ Negroes in the world. 
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It combines a group of professional schools 
impressive in their scope and high in scholastic 
standing. The University is organized in the 
following divisions: The Junior College, the 
School of Liberal Arts, the Schools of Educa- 
_ tion, Journalism, Commerce and Finance, Ap- 
plied Science, Music, Public Health, Religion, 
Law, and Medicine. The latter includes the 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges, 
and it is affiliated with the excellent Freed- 
man’s Hospital. 

The college courses include thirty depart- 
ments of study, in some of which remarkable 
work is being done, and good work in all. Dis- 
tinctive achievements are being made in the 
Departments of Architecture, Biology, Home 
Economics, Music, History, English, Public 
Health and Hygiene, Public Speaking and Dra- 
matic Art. 

The Howard debaters, the Howard Players, 
the Howard Glee Club and the Howard ath- 
letic teams bring honor to the University in 
their public achievements. For example, the 
debating team has won the three inter-collegi- 
ate debates in which it entered the past year. 
Drama and pageantry have been raised to a 
high and distinctive place by Howard students. 


Tue CHALLENGE OF A GREAT OpporTUNITY 


Howard University is in the midst of a re- 
markable period of development and advance. 
Never in all its notable history of over half 
a century has it ranked so high among schools 
and colleges, never have the demands made 
upon it been so heavy, and never before has 
the prospect of future greatness risen before it 
with such inspiring certainty, conditioned only 
by generous support of which there is now 
imperative need. 

Some of the most pressing needs are in the 
Medical Department, among them those of the 
rapidly growing Dental School, which must 
have more space and more equipment. The 
General Education Board has offered a gift 
of $250,000, upon condition that a like sum 
is raised, as an endowment for the Medical 
School. It must be raised within a year. The 
needs of the colored people for more physicians, 
surgeons and dentists are among the most 
pressing, and emphasize the importance of this 
cause in Howard. 

The School of Religion, in crowded quarters 
and inadequately financed, needs a new build- 
ing and resources for expansion. No govern- 
ment funds can be used for this department. 
More and better-trained ministers is another 
urgent need of the colored race. Howard is in 
line to contribute effectively to that need, if 
Dean D. Butler Pratt and Dr. Sterling N. 
Brown, director of the far-reaching extension 
department, can be supported adequately in 
their work. 

Dormitory accommodations should be more 
than doubled immediately to meet the present 
demands. Here is another imperative need. 

An ever increasing and eager host of would- 
be students are pressing at the gates. The 
student body is earnest, enthusiastic and studi- 
ous. Interest in Howard University, not only 
among loyal alumni and old friends, but among 
new and substantial friends of education and 
of the colored people, is steadily increasing. 
- Howard must go forward as the great univer- 
sity of colored Americans. It is a privilege 


i ‘and a great opportunity to have a part in such | 


a needed and splendidly useful institution. 
ma tek 
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Honorary Degrees 
Bestowed at Recent Commencements 


We should be glad to receive any additions 
that should be made to this list. The name of 
the institution bestowing the degree follows 
the recipient’s name and address. 


LL.D. 


ALLEN, ATT’y-GEN. JOHN WeEsTON, Newton 
Highlands, Mass.—Harvard. 


BAILEY, Pres. Guy W., University of Vermont. 
—Middlebury. 

CHITTENDEN, RUSSELL HENRY, New Haven, 
Ct.—Yale. 


COFFIN, CHARLES ALBERT, New York, N. Y.— 
Bowdoin. 

CorrmMaN, Pres. Lorus Deura, University of 
Minnesota.—Carleton. 

Cook, GEORGE A., Chicago, I1l.—IKnox. 

CRANE, CHARLES RICHARD, Woods Hole, Mass. 
—Harvard. 

COWLING, PRES. DoNALD JOHN, Carleton Col- 
lege—Beloit. 

Davis, Hx-AMBASSADOR JOHN WILLIAM, New 
York, N. Y.—Dartmouth. 

Davis, PRES. OzORA STEARNS, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary.— Washburn. 

FALCONER, SIR ROBERT ALEXANDER, Toronto, 
Canada.—Yale. 

HarpDING, WILLIAM PROCTOR GOULD, Birming- 
ham, Ala.—Haryard. 

HoitmeEs, JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Ambherst. 

Hovueu, Hon. CHARLES Merritt, New York, 
N. Y.—Williams. 

JAMES, Dr. WALTER BELKNAP, 
N. Y.—Harvard. 

KEATOR, BISHOP I‘REDERIC WILLIAM, Tacoma, 
Wash.— Whitman. 

Larurop, Jutta, Rockford, I1].—Beloit. 

LOGAN, FRANK GRANGER, Chicago, Ill.—Beloit. 

Masten, ArrtHur H., New York, N. Y.—Wil- 
liams. 

MELLON, Sec. ANDREW WILLIAM, Washington, 
D. C.—Dartmouth. 

MILBURN, JOHN GEORGE, New York, N. Y.— 
Harvard. 

MorGan, GEORGE WILSON, New York, N. Y.— 
Oberlin. 

Nasu, GEORGE WILLISTON, 
Colorado. 

Parks, JAMES J., St. Louis, Mo.—Knox. 

PLuMLEY, Pres. CHARLES A., Norwich Uni- 
versity.—Middlebury. 


New York, 


Chicago, Ill.— 


ProssrrR, SEwARD, New York, N. Y.—Middle- 
bury. 

PUELICHER, —JOHN H., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Beloit. 

Riees, Pror. FREDERICK BARTLETT, Santee 
Normal, Neb.—Yankton. 

Fone, Dr. Foo Src, Shanghai, China.—Po- 
mona. 


STIMsoN, FREDERICK JeEsuP, Dedham, Mass.— 
Harvard. 

Unprrwoop, U. 8. SEN. OscAR WILDER, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Harvard. 

Van NorRDEN, WARNER MONTAGNIE, 
York, N. Y.—Wheaton. 

VERNON, Pror. AMBROSE WHITE, 
College.—Colorado. 

WIcGIN, ALBERT Henry, New York, N. Y.— 
Middlebury. ‘ 


New 


Carleton 


D.D. 


BapE, DEAN WirtttAmM F., Pacific School of 
Religion.—Pomona. 

Bonn, Rev. W. FREDERICK, 
Bates. 

Bue, Rev. SerH H., Springfield, Mo.—Drury. 

Corrin, Rev. Henry SLOANE, New York, 
N. Y.—Harvard. 

CurrtER, Rev. ALBERT Henry, Oberlin Col- 
lege.—Oberlin. 


Oberlin, O.— 
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Datuas, Rey. Joun 
N. H.—Dartmouth. 
Davies, Rey. HowEtt D., Wauwatosa, Wis.— 

Ripon. 
Davires, Rey. JoHN Lewis, Marysville, O.— 
Marietta. 


THOMSON, Hanover, 


Herr, Rev. Hpwarp H., New York, N. Y.— 


Wheaton. 

Ennis, Rey. Meryp, Mission Service, Africa. 
—Beloit. 

GorpoN, Rey. Grorce ANGIER, Boston, Mass. 
—Williams. 


Gross, Rey. Danie I., Portland, Me.—Bow- 
doin. 


HowLanp, Rey. Murray Suipiey, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Yale. 

Kepzin, Rey. WILLIAM Roscoe, Cleveland, O. 
—Olivet. 


Lewis, Rev. Everetr ©., Haddam, Ct.—Wil- 
liams. 
Lynp, Pres. 8. E., Tabor College.-—Tabor. 
MARSHALL, PRES. BENJAMIN TINKHAM, Con- 
necticut College for Women.—Dartmouth. 
MERRILL, REY. CHARLES CLARKSON, Chicago, 
U1.— Dartmouth. 

Morrison, REV. CHARLES CLAYTON, Chicago, 
I11.— Oberlin. 

NICHOLS, REV. JOHN RICHARD, Chicago, Il.— 
Oberlin. 

Norwoop, Rev. FREDERICK WitLtam, London, 
HEngland.—Oberlin. 

PERRIN, Rev. Davin JouHN, Huron, §. D— 
Yankton. . 

Pierce, Rev. JASON NosiE, Washington, D. C. 
—Ambherst. 

PRIEST, Rey. WALTER Scorr, Wichita, Kan.— 
Fairmount. 

REED, REV. GEORGE WALDO, McLaughlin, S. D. 


—Yankton. 

REYNOLDS, Rev. LAURISTON, Belle Fourche, 
S. D—Yankton. 

Royce, Rev. LumMAN HeErRBert, New York, 


N. Y.—Fairmount. 

SHELDON, Rey. FRANK Mitron, Boston, Mass. 
—Yankton. 

SIBLEY, REV. JosIaAuw, Chicago, Il.—Pomona. 

Sneatu, Rey. [satan W., Wollaston, Mass. 
—Lebanon Valley. 


Sous, Rey. SHeRRopD, Hartford, Ct—Am- 
herst. 
Sperry, Rev. WILLARD LEAROYD, Boston, 


Mass.—Yale. 
Srrevens, Rev. 
SULLENS, REy. 

Pacifie. 
SUNDERLAND, Rev. L. 

N. Y.—Middlebury. 
Wuitr, REV. GLENN W., Riverdale, N. Y.— 

Middlebury. 

Wericut, Rey. JAMES A., Hartford, Ct.—Liv- 
ingstone. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE MARQUESANS: FACT VERSUS FICTION, 
by WuiILLowDEAN C. Hanpy (Yale Review, 
July). Many books have been written about 
the South Sea islands, most of them in many 
respects misleading. “The Cruise of the 
Kawa” is justified in the fun it makes of the 
typical traveler’s tale of recent years. This 
article recognizes the fiction and is valuable for 
its presentation of facts, so far as the Mar- 
quesans are concerned. It is also interesting 
on its own account as vivid narrative. 

Ture Future oF EvoLtutTion, by EDWIN 
GRANT CONKLIN (Yale Review, July). There 
is no more familiar word than “evolution,” and 
perhaps no word more generally misunderstood. 
This important article by the professor of zodl- 
ogy in Princeton University is interesting and 
informing. It may help to correct some mis- 
taken conceptions. Important statements are 
made concerning the present outlook for the race. 


J. MERLE, Peoria, [1].—Knox. 
ARTHUR J., Portland, Ore— 


ERNEST, New York, 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Whitman’s Fortieth Anniversary 

Whitman College was the outgrowth of a 
seminary founded in 1859, and the college came 
into existence in 1882, under the presidency of 
Alexander J. Anderson. His son Louis joined 
the faculty almost immediately, and has been 
a teacher at the college for forty years. He 
Was given special honors at the anniversary 
exercises. For the last ten years he has taught 
without salary. The meeting held in his honor 
was addressed by Supt. L. O. Baird, of the 
Washington Conference, and by Judge IF. W. 
Wilson, of The Dalles. Professor Anderson 
has not only been a teacher of Greek, but he 
has been, above all, a Christian leader; a man 
who exemplified the character of Jesus in every 
relationship. He and Mrs. Anderson have 
made their home a center of gracious hospital- 
ity for faculty, students and visitors. 

The college this year graduated 52 students, 
the largest class in its history, and canferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on Bishop Keator 
of the LHpiscopal diocese of Olympia and 
L.H.D. on Professor Anderson. ‘The students 
numbered 449 this year, of whom 231 were 
men. 

This year marks the 75th anniversary of the 
Whitman Massacre. It occurred at Waiilatpu, 
only six miles from Walla Walla. It is ex- 
pected that the College, the Commercial Club 
of Walla Walla and the leaders of other cities 
in the region will help to commemorate this 
event with a great pageant that shall feature 
the work of the pioneers. 


Commencement at Carleton 

Dr. A. Z. Conrad, pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston, in his baccalureate sermon 
made a stirring appeal to the members of the 
graduating class at. Carleton. Dr. Conrad was 
back for the 40th reunion of his class, ’82, 
which won the silver loving cup for having the 
largest proportion of its members present. 

A distinctive feature of the 48th annual 
commencement of Carleton College was the 
award of two honorary degrees. President 
Cowling spoke of Carleton’s conservative pol- 
icy, having given only 21 such degrees in 
its long history, but in honoring these two 
candidates he said Carleton was sharing the 
honors their distinguished careers had won. 

Miss Susan Annette Searle, a member of the 
class of ’81 at Wellesley, was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Humanity in recognition of 
39 years of notable service with Kobe College, 
Japan. Lotus Delta Coffman, Ph.D., president 
of the University of Minnesota, an outstanding 
constructive educator of the Northwest, was 
granted the LL.D. 

Highty-three candidates for the B. A. degree 
were presented by Dr. EH. B. Dean, chairman of 
the Board of Deans. This is next. to the largest 
class in Carleton’s history. One member of 
the class, J. Larry Krause, sails in August to 
join the faculty of Fenchow, Shansi, China. 
Mr. Krause is the ninth Carletonite on that 
staff of 15. One Bachelor of Music and three 
Master of Arts degrees were awarded. 

President Coffman prefaced his commence- 
ment address with comparative statistics on 
the status of our country educationally in 1870 
and 1920. The average citizen at the earlier 
date received 592 days’ schooling, now the aver- 
age is over 1,200 days in school. The marvel- 
ous development of our secondary schools was 
detailed. Their attendance exceeds the cor- 
responding enrollments of all other countries 
combined. ‘America is engaged,’ President 
Coffman said, “in a gigantic experiment at- 
tempting to provide an education for all who 


qualified and willing to take it.’”” You, who are 
being graduated today, who have received so 
much from our educational institutions, should 
consider certain outstanding duties that de- 
volve upon the educated citizen in a democracy. 

He urged us to set ourselves deliberately to 
be students of the times, to insist upon an im- 
personal study of the facts, to be decently sym- 
pathetic with the other man’s point of view, 
and to accept our fair share of the moral 
responsibility. “For the new varieties of sin 
a new class of social Puritans is needed. For 
the future, lets talk more of duties and less 
of rights. Carleton wishes her graduates to 
be warmly sympathetic and generously humane.” 

The registrations already made for the fresh- 
man class indicate a larger attendance at 
Carleton next year than ever before. 


Pomona Honors Dr. Fong 

One hundred and forty-one graduates, con- 
stituting the largest class in the history of 
Pomona College, received their degrees at the 
recent Commencement, June 19, at the hands 
of President Blaisdell. The academic proces- 
sion, led by President Blaisdell and Dr. Frank 
Dyer, the chaplain of the day, formed at 
3ridges Hall of Musie and made its way across 
the campus to the splendid out-of-door theater 
located among the magnificent live-oaks and 
sycamores of Blanchard Park. The setting in 
full view of snow-capped Mt. San Antonio 
(“Old Baldy”), amid the beautiful surround- 
ings of this natural California park, makes the 
Pomona Commencement unusual among college 
anniversaries. 

The College was itself honored in the grant- 
ing of three honorary degrees. Pomona has 
been conservative in the matter of bestowing 
degrees. The exception this year makes the 
event all the more striking. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Prof. 
William Frederic Badé of the Pacific School 
of Religion and upon Rey. Josiah Sibley, Po- 
mona, ’99, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. Upon Fong Foo See, editor- 
in-chief of the English Department of the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai, the largest pub- 
lishing house in China, was conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Dr. Fong was a 
student in Pomona College 25 years ago, and 


spoke most feelingly of the weleome to the 
College when he first entered, an untaught 
coolie boy, and of the great inspiration which 
the College had given to him for the work 
which he has undertaken. He contrasted his 
reception on this occasion with that which 
was accorded him when he first arrived in 
America, just prior to the adoption of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. Although a frail, in- 
offensive lad in his teens, he was then re- 
peatedly mobbed and stoned on the streets of 
several California cities. Now he is received 
with honors, and is invited to address large 
gatherings in these same places. Dr. Fong 
did not graduate at Pomona College, but fin- 
ished his course at the University of Califor- 
nia, where he could study Chinese—later tak- 
ing his M.A. at Columbia University. Dr. 
John R. Mott is reported to have said of him 
that he has done more for \the spread of Chris- 
tianity in China than any other individual. 

The missionary keynote given to the Com- 
mencement by the presence of Dr. Fong was 
carried out in the great alumni reunion, which 
is always a feature of the Pomona Commence- 
ment. The big gymnasium was well filled by 
loyal sons and daughters of Pomona, returned 
for the annual alumni banquet. The principal 
after-dinner addresses were made by Dr. Fong, 
who spoke on ‘Changing China,” and Mr. 
Lloyd Lorbeer, Pomona, ’11, on furlough from 
Pasumalai, India, where he has done notable 
work, under the American Board, as princi- 
pal of the high school there. He spoke most 
informingly of the situation in India, with 
special reference to the rising tide of race 
and national consciousness. 

The baccalaureate service Sunday morning 
was held in the Claremont Church, so closely 
associated with the College during its entire 
history. President Blaisdell delivered the ad- 
dress on the topic, “The Inner Revelation.” 
It was an impressive appeal to this fine com- 
pany of forward-looking young people to add 
to all their training the fine art of listening 
to and heeding the voice of God. 


Gifts for Olivet 


At the annual commencement exercises of 
Olivet College, gifts totalling $75,000 ‘were 
announced by Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, a 
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member of the board of trustees. This is to 
be the nucleus of a $250,000 fund which is 
the first goal that the trustees have set to 
be reached within a few years. Two donors 
gave the $75,000: one, a new friend of the col- 
lege, giving $25,000, the other, an alumnus, 
giving $50,000. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frank H. Foster of Oberlin, 
O., for many years professor of history at 
Olivet and pastor of the college church. The 
commencement address was given by President 
T. W. Nadal of Drury College who was for 19 
years a member of the Olivet faculty. Degrees 
were awarded to 15 graduates and in addition 
the honorary degree of D.D. was given to Rev. 
Arie Binkhorst of the class of ’93; to Rev. W. 
BH. Collins, pastor at Muskegon; and Rey. W. 
R. Kedzie, a graduate of the college and now a 
pastor in Cleveland, O. 

The college has spent $50,000 in repairs in 
the last two years and already has a banner 
registration for the years 1922-23. The Michi- 
gan Conference is solidly behind it in its work 
and its future now seems secure. 


Bangor Seminary News 


Bangor Theological Seminary closed its 
106th year Wednesday, May 31, with the grad- 
uation of a class of seven men, six of whom re- 
ceived the Seminary’s diploma, and one the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Besides this 
latter member of this year’s class, members 
of former classes received the bachelor’s degree 
as follows: Norris A. Buncamper, class of 
1915, Bowdoin college 1919; Hugh Penny, 
class of 1919, Dartmouth college 1921. The 
seven members of the graduating class are 
settled for next year in the following places: 
' Mr. Cornelius E. Clark, as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Foxcroft, Me.; Mr. Clar- 
ence H. Clark, probably at Alstead, N. H.; 
Mr. Clifford V. Cross, at Northeast Harbor, 
Me.; Mr. George D. Hallowell, at South 
Brewer, Me.; Mr. Albert B. Kettell, at Hiram, 
Me., and pursuing studies at Bowdoin col- 
lege; Mr. Walter G. Stone, as supply at the 
M. BH. Church, Atkinson, Me.; Mr. Andrew F. 
Swapp, as pastor of the M. H. church at Derby, 
Me. 

The Seminary’s Anniversary exercises opened 
Monday evening, May 29, with the induction 
of Prof. Charles Gordon Cumming, Ph.D., 
into the chair of Old Testament Language and 
Literature. The official induction was by Dr. 
Charles A. Moore, of All Soul’s Church, Bangor, 
representing the trustees; and’ Professor- 
Emeritus Francis B. Denio, D.D., fittingly wel- 
comed Professor Cumming to the chair which 
he himself occupied for forty years prior to 
Professor Cumming’s advent three years ago. 


At the alumni dinner in the gymnasium on 
Wednesday, after the usual after-dinner speak- 
ing, three new portraits were presented to the 
Seminary, that of the late Prof. C. J. H. Ropes 
in crayon, a gift of the class of 1910 and pre- 
sented by their representative, Rey. A. M. 
Parker, of Bridgewater, Mass.; that of Prof. F. 
B. Denio, also a crayon, the presentation speech 
being made by Rev. Hugh Penney, of the class 
of 1919, of Georgetown, Mass.; finally, that of 
former Pres. D. N. Beach, an oil painting, the 
presentation being most happily done by Mr. 
Clarence H. Clark, of the graduating class. A 
committee of this class had solicited the money 
for the painting from the alumni who had come 
under Dr. Beach during the 18 years of his 
presidency. The portrait was painted by Mr. 
Charles D. Hubbard, a member of the artist 
_ eolony at Old Lyme, a few miles from Guilford, 
Ct., where Dr. Beach now resides, and was 
pronounced by all a splendid likeness. The 
portrait of Professor Ropes represents him as 
he was in the prime of his days. Professor 
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Denio sat but a few feet from his portrait 
when it was unveiled, and so strikingly good 
was the likeness that the entire dinner party 
broke out in enthusiastic applause. 


On Monday at the annual meeting of the 
trustees, President Moulton presented his first 
report as head of the Seminary. He noted the 
death of one former trustee and graduate of 
the Seminary, Rey. H. P. Wilson, of the class 
of 1869, at the ripe age of 86. He reported 
a number of material improvements, the redecor- 
ating of the entries of the dormitory, and of the 
halls and class-rooms in the chapel, and the 
equipping of the chapel and gymnasium with 
electric lights. The chapel proper is also being 
redecorated this summer. President Moulton 
also reported that temporary assistance from 
the churches of northern New England had 
saved the Seminary from a deficit the past 
year. .This was great good news for all in- 
terested in this honored institution, next to 
Bowdoin college the oldest institution of higher 
learning in Maine, and the only theological 
Seminary in all northern New England. The 
enrollment of students the past year was the 
best for five years, a decided increase over 
the year 1920-21, and the prospects for next 
year are good. C. M.-C. 


Commencement Prayer 
By Rey. Robert Russell Wicks, D.D. 
At Mt. Holyoke College Commencement 


O Lord, most merciful and gracious, Thou 
great moving Spirit in all the good that has 
been done, in the deeper mood of such an hour 
we would reverently recall the over-ruling of 
Thy Providence. in the guiding of our life. We 
thank Thee for the wealth of help that we 
have drawn upon to bring us on; for the un- 
remembered care of parents throughout our 
thoughtless years; for store of wisdom gath- 
ered through the centuries of toil; for all high 
privilege bought by endless agony of human 
strife; for ever-growing vision of what ought 
to be, kept clear by sacrificial souls ;—we 
thank Thee, Lord. For all examples set be- 
fore us; for faults forgiven and mistakes 
turned to our good; for all recoveries of life 
through that supply of patient love, so un- 
deserved, which reaches us from Thee through 
teachers, friends and the nearer circle of our 
homes ;—we thank Thee, Lord. 

Eternal Master of our destiny, hear us as 
we gather up our hopes to pray for those who, 
thus indebted, go out to take their places in 
the far-flung battle-lines, where truth and false- 
hood, good and evil meet. From all self-pity, 
which would make them envious of another’s 
place and blind to opportunities at hand, good 
Lord deliver them. Keep them, we beseech 
Thee, from the cowardice which would let them 
live, for comfort’s sake, below the best they 
know. Let none waste life. 

O Thou, who faintest not, sustain these thy 
newer servants through the saving power of 
some great work to do. Let deep desire for 
fitness teach them that fine art of play which 
truly recreates for work. Give them the grace 
of humor which relieves the undue strain. May 
their passion to make use of life help them to 
use adversity in the forging of a soul. So send 
them forth apostles of good cheer. Let them 
reveal the rugged worth of life amid our weary 
discontent. Against all superficial haste of 
thought and action, arm them with the strength 
of quietness and the deep convictions of the 
meditative mind. Quicken them to hear what 
say the centuries against the passing, prudent 
judgments of the present hour. May they help 
to dig anew the choked wells of inspiration 
whence may flow again the power of faith in 
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Thee, which made mothers glorious and our 
fathers strong. Lead them out to save and 
not to judge Thy living Church, that ever- 
faulty, ever-needed foster mother of creation’s 
best. 

God of the Prophets, and our God, we pray 
that these younger witnesses of truth may be 
healers of division ‘everywhere, foes implacable 
of war. Hndue them with the gift of seeing 
through the false pretensions of our time, to 
discern the roots of evil and of doom. Let 
them be a conscience for us. And out of eager, 
contrite, burdened hearts we humbly pray that 
these may dare to bring to all our public life 
the elemental powers of goodness and of love, 
which have been a woman’s glory in our homes, 
and which alone can save today our divided 
family of mankind. We ask it, in the name 
of Christ whose life and death brought near 
to us the fulness of Thy love, who art over all, 
and through all, and in all. Amen. 


Protestantism in Czecho- 
Slovakia 


By Naboth Hedin 

While the Roman Catholic Church is prepar- 
ing to take advantage of the change in govern- 
ment in Russia, which gives equal rights to alk 
denominations, it is, by a similar change in 
the former Austro-Hungarian empire, facing 
serious losses. It is well known that the Haps- 
burg dynasty was one of the principal strong- 
holds of the Papacy and through its privileged 
position as a state institution the Roman 
Church maintained its hold on many of its 
adherents. Now that the dual empire has been 
split into several fragments, there has been a 
decided falling off in membership, particularly 
in Bohemia, which until the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620 had been a persistent Protes- 
tant country. 

Though it is impossible in the post-war con- 
fusion to obtain any comprehensive statistics. 
on, this subject; Professor V. Kralicek stated at a 
recent meeting at Tremont Temple, Boston, that 
since February 1921, over a million people of 
Czecho-Slovakia had left the Roman Church, 
which they had been compelled to join. 

-The results of a recent census in the Re- 
publie of Czecho-Slovakia have been published 
this spring. From these it appears that in the 
three most important districts of Bohemia— 
those of Prague, Pardubice, and Kralove-Hradee, 
the number of Catholics has dropped about 25. 
per cent. since 1910, while the number of Pro- 
testants has increased over 45 per cent. If ad- 
herents to the Czecho-Slovak Church, which in 
reality is Protestant, since it has conserved only 
a few of the Catholic rites and does not ac- 
knowledge the authority of Rome, are counted 
as Protestants, there has been an increase in 
this denomination of 500 per cent. The number 
of people without church attachme:t also 
shows a considerable increase. 

The detailed figures for the three districts 


follow: 
Prot- Czecho- Un- 
Catholics estants Jews Slovak aes 
1910 2,611,633 69,238 47,574 449 


1921 2,011,615 101,829 45,579 274,143 287, 050 


In the Gazette de Prague, Professor Hmil 
Radl of the University of Prague writes that 
it is inadvisable to take the figures of the 
recent census as final, because changes of con- 
fession are still very frequent. Though the 
Catholic Church had until the end of the war 
enjoyed the position of being official, the mem- 
bership is now estimated by some at only 50 
per cent. of the population, while others think 
60 per cent. is nearer the truth. Being forced 
to exist in secret, the Protestant churches com- 
prised before the war only about 4 per cent. 
of the people in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 
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The Federated Evangelical 
Church of Germany 

OR centuries the German Monarchy has 
been looked upon as the mainstay of 

the Church in that country. With the close 
of the war has come the difficult task of 
changing from a state church to a free 
church. The most important step in this 
direction was taken on May 25 in the old 
castle church in Wittenberg, when represent- 
atives of 28 provincial church bodies assem- 
bled to organize the Hyangelical Churches 
of Germany into a federated union. Luth- 
eran, Reformed and lJBvangelical bodies 
“Goined hands to bring about this important 
step in the rehabilitation of German Protes- 
tantism.” It is said that Archbishop Soeder- 
blom, in his message of congratulation to 
Dr. Moeller, first president of the Union, 
ealled the action “almost a miracle.” When 
the service came to a Close, ‘at twelve 
o’clock noon, the church bells in all sections 
of Germany announced the birth of the Fed- 
erated Evangelical Church of Germany.” 


The Aim of 
the Federation 

HE mobilization of the combined forces 
T of all the Evangelical Churches in Ger- 
many for the religious and moral princi- 
ples of the Reformation, is said to be the 
purpose of the Federation. It works through 
the Church Diet, constituted last autumn 
at Stuttgart, and the Church Council, from 
each of which 18 members are chosen for 
the Executive Committee, ‘‘which is respon- 
sible for the administrative and executive 
leadership of the National Hvangelical 
Church.” The Constitutional Assembly, 
which will regulate the details of organ- 
jzation, is scheduled to meet at Berlin on 
August 29. 


Chinese Christians at Shanghai 


stand for an Inclusive Church 
Ox of the grvat questions under con- 
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sideration by the National Christian 
Council in Shanghai, May 2-11, was the 
desirability of forming a Chinese Christian 
Church. That result was not actually 
reached, but a long step toward it was 
taken. Among the reports of the meeting 
that have come to us we quote two, with 
pleasure. In an address by Dr. Timothy T. 
Lew of Peking, he said: “The Chinese 
Church shall stand for, nay, even fight for, 
unity in diversity. She shall teach her 
ministers to agree to differ, but to resolve 
to love.. To allow partisanship to monopo- 
lize our thinking at this hour will be un- 
pardonable sacrilege.” And again: from one 
of their committee reports: “In the name 
of the Lord, who prayed that all may be 
one, we appeal to all those who love the 
same Lord to follow his command and be 
united into one church, Catholic and indivis- 
ible, for the salvation of China. We believe 
that there is an essential unity among all 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


the Chinese Christians, and that we are 
voicing the sentiment of the whole Chinese 
Christian body in claiming that we have 
the desire and the possibility to effect a 
speedy realization of corporate unity, and 
in calling upon missionaries and representa- 
tives of the churches in the west, through 
self-sacrificial devotion to our Lord, to re- 
move all the obstacles in order that Christ’s 
prayer for unity be fulfilled in China.” 


Y. M. C. A. Provides 


a Retirement Fund 

HE Y. M. C. A. reports $4,000,000 ‘‘so 

nearly pledged that the Retirement 
Fund trustees feel safe in making it oper- 
ative from July 1.” The provision now made 
is that a man may retire at sixty either by 
his own choice or the decision of the As- 
sociation, and receive for the balance of 
his years a liberal allowance annually (per- 
haps half salary if 38 years in the service). 
This is far better provision than most de- 
nominations have made for their aged min- 
isters. . We prophesy that this action will 
prove to be not only just and generous, but 
also profitable. 


The Student Assembly 
in the Y. W. C. A. 


T the meeting of the Student Assem- 

bly in Hot Springs, April 20-27, a re 
organization of this important department 
of the Y. W. C. A. was effected. It is 
explained in the Association Monthly for 
July. The purpose of the Assembly is de- 
clared to be, “to direct the influence of 
student. opinion toward legislation for 
women and children in industry; toward 
outlawing war; and toward the develop- 
ment of Christian leadership in this coun- 
try.”” Among other matters of business it 
was resolved, to continue the support of the 
Student Friendship Fund and to extend 
its field of service to include the faculties 
as well as students of Central Europe. For 
publicity, arrangements were made with the 
Association Monthly by a temporary board 
of editors, whereby students are to have 
a section of about eight pages of the mag- 
azine, “wherein the student voice is to be 
heard; student thought, trends, tendencies, 
are to take form in print.” 


Relief Work for 


Protestant Churches in Europe 
HFORE the war there was compara- 
tively little work undertaken by Ameri- 

can churches for the continent of Europe, 

because Protestantism there was adequately 
represented; but now there is great need 
for friendly aid. Protestant institutions, 
churches, colleges, seminaries, schools are 
reported face to face with bankruptcy. 

Ministers and the widows of ministers are 

suffering great privation. As it is, “Ameri- 

can Protestants have given more largely to 
the reconstruction of the Cathedral at 
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Rheims than for the reconstruction of Prot- 
estant churches.” The Waldensian Church, 
mislead by expectation of large contribu- 
tions from the United States Inter-church 
Movement, is heavily in debt. In Hungary, 
it is reported, many pastors are receiving 
not more than the equivalent of $100 a year 
salary. Far worse is the condition of 
widows and orphans of ministers. In Czecho- 
slovakia the need is not so much for aid 
in repairing ruins and relieving distress as 
it is for meeting adequately the great op- 
portunity provided by the) millions now turn- 
ing from Rome to Protestantism. 


Worth Noting 


Out of nearly two million Armenians in 
Turkish territory before the war there are 
less than 800,000 left. 

More than 350 Y. M. ©. A. camps are 
caring for more than 30,000 boys this sum- 
mer, giving them the very best kind of 
training. 

The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tian was organized through the efforts of 
John R. Mott in 1895. It now includes 
2,500 organizations, with a membership of 
200,000 students and professors. 

The first General Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. (Boston 1858) Mr. L. P. Rowland, now 
84 years old, and the first Railroad Secretary 
in Detroit, Mr. T. G. Jenkins, now 75 years 
old, were recently given a banquet at 
Detroit. 

Now we learn from Bishop Anthony, of 
Alaska that the report that Patriarch Tik- 
hon of the Russian Church had abdicated 


is false. The cablegram bringing the news 
added: “Do not believe bolshevist infor- 
mation.” 


The Y. M. C. A. in Poland is said to reach 
250,000 young men a month, and publishes 
a paper with the largest circulation of any 
in Poland. It employs 60 natives as secre- 
taries, and 600 other native men are work- 
ing for the Association. ; 


Mormon missionaries do not find friendly 
audiences everywhere. In Hdinburgh, Scot- 
land, recently, students from the University 
raided a Mormon meeting, and treated some 
of the leaders to a coat of tar and feathers. 
Four students were arrested. 


Report comes from China that a fast in- 
creasing number of educated young men 
in that country are demanding more edu- 
cation for their wives; which has resulted 
in a great increase in the number of appli- 
cants for admission to the Married Women’s 
School. 


The Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board sent out 41 new missionaries this 
year; of this number, two families go to 
Palestine to open up new work, 4 mission- 
aries go to Argentina, 8 to Brazil, 4 to 
Chile, 2 to Mexico, 11 to China, 4 to Africa 
and 4 to Japan. It must raise $1,500,000 
before Dec. 31, to keep free from debt. 
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Social Work in the Churches 

This little book is not literature—it is a 
syllabus. It is not a book to be read through 
at a single sitting—it is a book to be con- 
sulted and used as furnishing an excellent out- 
line for study. It is a well-made syllabus, 
clear in statement, orderly in its arrangement 
of material and suggestive as to the best topics 
to be taken up in the study proposed. The 
pastor arranging a series of topics for a Sun- 
day evening forum for next winter, the leader 
of an adult Bible class planning for a series 
of lessons on the social application of religion, 
or the young people in a college Christian 
Association outlining their study of the social 
expression of the religious impulse would find 
this book exceedingly useful. 

Mr. Holt is a man with a warm heart, sym- 
pathetic insight, good common sense and sound 
judgment as to the human values at stake in 
this huge economic process. This piece of 
work from his hand and brain will help to 
advance those ends which stand in the very 
forefront of his interest. 


CHARLES R. Brown. 


Soctan WoRK IN THE CHURCHES, by SEc- 
RETARY ARTHUR H. Horr (Pilgrim Press. 
85 cents in paper, 60 cents in cloth.) 


Jesus Christ 

Seven books, all of which center about Jesus, 
lie before me. They represent all phases of 
theology and of the application of Jesus and 
his teachings to modern life. ‘The Galilean” 
by Prof. Nathaniel Micklem, formerly of Mans- 
field College, represents the modern and pro- 
gressive view of Jesus. His theme is, ‘Jesus, 
most divine where thou most art man.” He 
pictures the Master as a carpenter, a healer, 
a friend, a reformer, a teacher and Son of 
God. He insists on this principle first and 
last, ‘Jesus is the final revelation of what God 
is.” He protests against the ideas in many 
liturgies and theologies which “start from God 
as king, schoolmaster, magistrate instead of 
from the God and Father of Jesus.” Of a 
totally different and opposite character is Henri 
de Vries’ devotional studies of the person of 
Christ entitled “The Incarnate Son of God.” 
His special aim is to counteract modernism. 
He dwells upon the vital importance of the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception and insists 
on this fundamental distinction: that which 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost was a human 
nature and not a human person.” 

William Scott Palmer calls his book “Chris- 
tianity and Christ.” His view-point is modern, 
but his method is unique, for he takes us into 
his confidence and lets us see how his mind 
and his heart work on such questions as the 
virgin birth, personality—divine and human, 
the supreme person, the symbol of God, God 
manifest in the flesh, the good news and many 
other themes centering in Jesus Christ. It is 
religion rather than theology that we are en- 
countering. 

Bishop McDowell in giving the Mendenhall 
Lectures at De Pauw University discussed the 
principles which should govern young people 
facing life-decisions and life-work. He insisted 
on the testing of life in all its callings and 
occupations by the principles of Jesus Christ. 
“Have this mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus’ was the text of all the lectures. 
Hence the title of the book, ‘This Mind.” It is 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


a searching, but suggestive application of the 
Jesus view-point on the threshold of life. 

Another plea for the application of Christ’s 
teaching to the problem of life is “Jesus an 
Economie Mediator,” by James . Darby. The 
alternative title is, ‘““God’s remedy for indus- 
trial and international ills.’”’ Jesus’ principles 
of reconciliation he states as follows: (1) 
The abandonment of force as a- method of 
settling controversies. (2) The substitution 
therefor of mediation by the personalizing of 
relations. (38) The giving of justice rather 
than the standing for rights or administering 
charity. He protests that the church is an 
autocracy, rather than setting the example of 
brotherhood. 


Two women, Grace Hutchins and Anna 


Rochester, have given us what Norman Thomas, 
associate editor of The Nation, says is the 
frankest, most thorough-going and suggestive 
series of studies of the modern social applica- 
tions of the teachings of “Jesus Christ and the 
World of Today.” There is no attempt to pre- 
sent an economic or political program. But 
they present a fresh and stirring program of 
study of Jesus’ teaching. 

Another woman has made a plea for Chris- 
tian morality as the guide of national conduct, 
“Christ and International Life,’ by Edith Pic- 
ton-Tuberville. Lord Cecil in his introduction 
says that in preaching this doctrine “she is 
no less a patriot than a Christian.” This 
building up international relationship on a 
Christian foundation seems like a_ hopeless 
problem, but it is really the one hope of a 
better world. The author is courageous in her 
attack, convincing in arguments and utters a 
challenge to a Christian people to make a new 
internationalism. 

It is refreshing to see so many writers striy- 
ing to bring Christian thought abreast with 
Christ and make him the supreme court of 
appeal for the world’s life. 


THomaAs C. RICHARDS. 


THE GALILEAN, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
(Pilgrim Press). 

THE INCARNATE SON OF GoD, by HENRI DE 
Vries (Christian Alliance Pub. Co.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST, by WILLIAM 
Scorr PAarMER (Doran. $2.00 net). 

This MInp, by WILLIAM FRASER MCDOWELL 
(Methodist Book Concern® $1.00 net). 

Jesus AN Economic Merprator, by JAMES 
EK. Darsy (Revell. $1.50 net). 

JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD OF TODAY, 
by GRACE HuTCHINS AND ANNA ROCHESTER 
(Doran. $1.25 net). 

CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE, by Ep1ITH 
PIcTON—TUBERVILLE (Doran. $1.50 net). 


Eastern Problems 

Tur RisInc TEMPER OF THE HAST, by FRA- 
zieR Hunt (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50). An 
exceedingly interesting, illuminating and im- 
portant report of the unrest of the masses, the 
oppressed, or suppressed people of India, China, 
Korea, Siberia, Australia, the Philippines, 
Haiti, Mexico. The moral of the book is that 
the day of rule, not by righteousness, or justice, 
but by force is drawing to its close. The peo- 
ple of India, China, Korea are awakening. 
“Ivan the Killer,’ is the title of a chapter on 
Siberian revolt against Japan; “Struggling 
Korea,” is a revelation of the patriotism of 
Koreans; ‘Gandhi and his India” is a too 
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eulogistic appraisement of the genius of that 
revolutionist. Other chapters like ‘‘White Aus- 
tralia” and “Our Restless Brothers below the 
Rio Grande,’ deal with the determination of 
Australians to keep Asiatic labor out of their 
country, and the problems of unrest in Mexico. 
The sympathy of the author for the “under 
dog” is admirable, but he has little advice to 
give of a constructive nature. 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS, by THE 
Hon. Iicurro Toxuromr (Macmillan. $1.50). 
It is well at times to see ourselves as others 
see us! The author of this volume writes 
primarily for the Japanese, and he expresses 
his opinion of America and American matters 
frankly and not at all flatteringly, still he is 
friendly, on the whole, and seeks to promote 
friendship between Japan and the United 
States. His book is largely a review of recent 


events. “The so-called Shantung Question” 
he declares, ‘““was a farce framed up by America 
and China.” He is not quite fair, as when, for 


example, he pleads for 
we would extend to 
Kafirs.” 

NerAR HASTERN AFFAIRS AND CONDITIONS, by 
STEPHEN PANARETOFF (Macmillan. $2.25). One 
of the Institute of Politics’ publications, pre- 
senting lectures delivered at Williamstown in 
1921. The author has been for some years 
Bulgarian Minister to the United States. He 
writes in this volume on the History of the 
Balkan Slavs, Church Organization and Lit- 
erature, Education, Political Progress, Efforts 
at Reform in Turkey, Huropean Powers and 
the Near Hast, and the Balkan Confederation. 
His concluding words on the Peace Conference 
condemn its action as ‘vindictive’ and neither 
likely ‘‘to insure peace to the Balkan Penin- 
sular nor to pave the way to a closer union 
among the Balkan States.’ 


as good treatment as 
“Zulus, Hottentots and 


Biography 

SERGEANT YORK AND HIS PEOPLE, by SAM 
K. Cowan. (Funk and Wagnalls. $2.00). 
Marshall Foch, decorating Sergeant York said: 
“What you did was the greatest thing accom- 
plished by any private soldier of all the Armies 
of BWurope.” What he did was to hold off, 
without aid, a German force of machine guns, 
shooting with rifle or reyolver every head that 
came in sight, killing not less than 25 of the 
enemy, causing the surrender of 132 Germans 
and 35 machine guns. Doubtless the Ger- 
mans believed that he had others with him. 
He was a dead shot and quick as a flash. The 
book tells the story of his ancestry, his home 
and his people. He came of the old stock 
that gave Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett 
to the Revolutionary records. This biographi- 
eal sketch is full of interest, revealing a fine 
character of the “mountain white’ type. His 
great popularity seems to have left him un- 
spoiled. 

Tur UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BIOGRAPHICAL 
Sxrercones Vou. 1., by THomMAS WAKEFIELD 
GoopsrEED (Chicago University Press. $3.00). 
A collection of eighteen biographical sketches, 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
University Record and now are put in more 
permanent form. They are sketches of notable 
men, all friends of the University. Among them 
are such men as Charles J. Hull, for whom 
Hull House is named, Marshall Field, William 
Butler Ogden, G. F. Swift, Charles Hitchock, 
and others. 
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A Church School Year Book 


own social and recreational activities. 
increased activities in the hands of a well 
organized and unified young people’s group in 
the Church School,’ the Christian Endeavor 
plans have been merged with the work of the 
school with many apparent advantages. 


(Continued from last week) 
THE JUNIOR CHURCH 

During the Winter Quarter a program for 
the elementary grades, known as the Junior 
Church, was instituted. ‘The aim here is to 
bring the children into more vital relationship 
with the work and worship of the chureh. At 
10.80 the children join in the common wor- 
ship service of the congregation; after the 
first hymn they leave this service to engage 
in special Christian service activities supple- 
menting the work of the earlier school session. 
The Primary Department work was based on 
Perkins and Danielson, The Mayflower Pro- 
gram Book. The Juniors followed various 
short-time projects, such as map making, 
preparing material for mission schools, ete. 
At 11.30 the two departments join in a chil- 
dren’s service for a twenty-minute period. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The following members of our school joined 
the church on Waster Sunday. 
(Names are listed) 


How THE PARENTS CAN HELP 
(1) By eultivating personal acquaintance with 


Dr. 


The Temple Rebuilt and 
Dedicated 


International Sunday School 
Aug. 6. Hzra 8: 10-18; 6: 14-16. 

The passage printed for the text is brief; the 
whole section, chapter 3-6 inclusive, ought to 
be read in order to get the full story that we 
are to study today. 

The Joy of Laying Foundations. Before dis- 
cussing this, do not fail to notice the signifi- 
cance of y. 6. The people intended to build 
their temple; but they did not wait for its com- 
pletion, or even for the laying of its foundations, 
before they began their sacrifices. The truth 
in v. 6 might be stated in the words, The Con- 
secration of the Incomplete. Often we feel that 
we can do nothing until we have mastered a 
situation or completed a program. We need to 
see how we may make a beginning even with 
the imperfect and go on to finish what we have 
in prospect. 

Now came the day when the foundations of 
the temple were finally in place and the people 
assembled to celebrate the event. We must try 
to picture the pomp and splendor of an Oriental 
festival of this kind. The people in the Hast 
love color and movement, and they knew how 
to stage such a celebration as the laying of a 
corner-stone with such a pomp and splendor as 
we could hardly match. The great antiphonal 
chorus is given to us in v. 11. No richer music 
ever was composed for great oratorios, we may 
be quite certain, than that which was rendered 
by the trained singers at this wonderful festival. 
The goodness of God was the theme of it all. 
In spite of captivity and the chastening of the 
past, the people were sure that God had been 
their Guide and Guardian, and they thanked 
him for it fully. 


Lesson for 


the teachers and officers. 

(2) By finding out what home work or class 
work is desired and seeing that the pupil does 
the work faithfully. 

(8) By encouraging regular ard prompt at- 
tendance. 

(4) By training the pupil to give regularly 
and generously to the support of the church 
and benevolences. 

(5) By visiting the school. 

(6) By keeping us informed on the special 
needs of the individual pupil. 


YOuNG PEOPLE’s ACTIVITIES 


With the closer organization and grading of 
the young people’s classes and the Intermediate, 
Senior, and Young People’s Departments, the 
older pupils have been given a more direct and 
worthwhile part in the carrying on of their 
own activities. The organized class plan is 
applied in this work, and the classes unitedly 
have carried on the work of the departments 
by means of student organizations including 
department officers, councils, and committees. 
In the Intermediate and Senior Departments 
classes have had charge of the worship assembly 
throughout the year, and have planned their 


With 


THE INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR COUNCIL 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S COUNCIL 


(Lists are given of the officers and class 
representatives on each of these Councils.) 


A list of missionary and other interests to 
which the school contributes are given, adding 
the statement: 

Many of the pupils of the school use the 
church envelopes in bringing their contribution, 
and individually pledge for the local work of 
the church. Classes are encouraged to study 
the needs represented in the various appeals 
by means of material, such as that received 
from the Missionary Education Department of 
the Congregational Hducation Society, which 
often comes in the form of story material and 
dramatization plans, and from other sources. 
Training in Christian service is further pro- 
vided through giving food and clothing to the 

(Continued on page 126) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


The Past and the Present. But there were 
many of the people who knew what the splendor 
of the old temple had been, and when they re- 
membered this, and compared the vision of 
these scantier foundations, they broke in upon 
the songs of rejoicing with a wail of woe. It 
is one of the most vivid and interesting studies 
of popular psychology to be found in the Bible, 
and the suggestions that are derived from it 
are most timely. This is precisely what gener- 
ally takes place when any great constructive 
movement is going on. 

We are trying now to lay the foundations of 
a new and larger interpretation of the Gospel 
in its application to the whole life of the world. 
The universe has so enlarged within the last 
century, and especially within twenty years, 
that the old dwellings of our thought and feel- 
ing are not large enough. It is a far greater 
task to build the temple in which the mind of a 
modern man can dwell than it was to set up an 
altar, lay deep foundations and finally build a 
holy place for Jehovah’s worship in Jerusalem 
centuries ago. But men are laboring faithfully 
on it and the work is progressing. Meantime, 
what is happening among us? The builders of 
the new are so happy with their fresh discov- 
eries that they are singing with all their might; 
and the people who recall the past, and think 
that they are set to guard it, are weeping and 
complaining so loudly that we can hardly hear 
the sound of the shouting, much of which we are 
sure is temporary. 

The liberals are assuring us on every hand 
that the new foundations are deeper and more 
enduring than anything that ever the past had 
seen; and the reactionaries are telling us that 
the former days were better than these, and that 
we have lost the truth, which must be recovered 
by attempting to force the man of modern spirit 


to do his thinking with the apparatus of the 
Middle Ages. Pach is erying down the other; 
and one hardly knows what to think in the 
midst of the tumult. What are we to do? 
Surely we must learn in these confusing days 
to think clearly and keep our heads. As a 
matter of fact, neither is wholly right. That 
we must have a new temple for our faith 
admits of no discussion. That the last word 
of the liberal is final is equally false. The old 
must not be thrown away; the new must not 
be worshipped. The old must find new forms 
of expression; the new must grow out of the 
old. Weep your heads! The Christian religion 
is not going to the bow-wows. ‘The last word 
has not been spoken in the latest issue of a 
liberal review. Do not listen to the shouters 
or the wailers; they are both wrong. The 
temple of God is being built in spite of both 
of them. Keep on working at it without fear 
or delay. 

The Finished Work. Finally, against all 
kinds of opposition, the people succeeded in 
building their temple. It is noteworthy that 
opposition came from some of their own race. 
It always will be so. The program of any 
forward movement of a constructive kind will 
be opposed by some who might naturally be 
expected to promote it. That should not daunt 
the true builder. He knows that he is work- 
ing on the structure which will serve its pur- 
pose, and in due time be succeeded by some- 
thing better. The true Christian goes on and 
works and is patient. He is sure that he is 
toiling with God as well as for him. 


Chicago Theological Seminary, 
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The Office of the Holy 
Sacrament 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Aug. 6-12 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Six months with the Hpistles. 

Theme, Haperiencing Redemption in Our Own 
Liwing. 

Theme for the week, The Office of the Holy 
Sacrament. 1 Cor. 10: 16. 
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A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and_for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Hyangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 


Sunday. Christian righteousness. 1 Cor. 6: 
1-11. Comment 1; Hymn 45; Prayer 4. 
Monday. Support of the ministry. 1 Cor. 
9: 7-23. Comment 2; Hymn 11; Prayer 62. 
Tuesday. The Christian race. 1 Cor. 9: 24- 
27. Comment 3; Hymn 10; Prayer 8. 
Wednesday. Warning examples. 1 Cor. 10: 
1-13. Comment 4; Hymn 47; Prayer 15. 
Thursday. The Holy Sacrament. 1 Cor. 10: 
14-22. Comment 5; Hymn 38; Prayer 58. 


Friday. Avoiding occasion of stumbling. 
1 Cor. 10: 23-11: 1. Comment 6; Hymn 40; 
Prayer 27. 

Saturday. Preparation for communion. 1 
Cor. 11: 17-84. Comment 7; Hymn 32; 
Prayer 57. 
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Suggestions for the prayer meeting. Face the 
sacrament as haying a relationship to every sub- 
ject pertaining to the Christian life. At first 
thought, the support of the ministry would seem 
to have no relation to the sacrament, but a second 
thought reveals it; so with all the other subjects. 
It might be interesting to go through the whole 
series of subjects for the year and see if there is 
anything on which the communion would not bear. 


1. How are Christians “washed’? (1 Cor. 
6: 11.) “Washed, sanctified, justified.’ Hu- 
man language was not built to express spiritual 
truth. It is easy to talk about the body; the 
tongue is a part of the body. Language is of 
the flesh built upon and around physical things. 
The apostle therefore struggled with it in 
the endeavor to express a great spiritual fact, 
namely, that the contact of the souls of re- 
deemed men with Jesus Christ and with the 
Spirit of God had changed them from soiled 
souls into stainless things. Let us not be 
content with the figure of speech, but grasp 
with mind and heart and soul the great moral 
and spiritual significance of these actual facts 
in present day life as well as in Paul’s time. 

2. Earning a living in the Gospel (1 Car. 
9: 14). “Even so did the Lord ordain that 
they that proclaim the gospel should live of 
the gospel.””’ We can understand how it might 
have come about that in the early days Chris- 
tian ministers should have found it difficult to 
get a living and that Paul should need to 
speak some strong words about their just due. 
It is passing strange, however, that there is 
so great need of some Paul to rise up in these 
days and make it clear to otherwise sensible 
Christians that the practice of Christian prin- 
ciples includes fairness and justice to those 
who serve in spiritual things. 

3. Spiritual Athletics (9: 25).* “And every 
man that striveth in the games exerciseth 
self-control in all things.” Paul remembers the 
Corinthian games which occupied so much of 


Closet and Altar 


THE SACRAMENTAL WITNESS 


For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s 
death till he come.—1 Cor. 11: 26, 


The Lord’s Supper has been preaching 
Christ throughout the centuries with a force 
hardly inferior to that of the pulpit; and 
one element of its impressiveness is that it 
is the testimony not of a single man, but of 
all who go to the table of Communion. 

—James Stalker. 


That the memorial feast to which our 
Lord himself invites us, with promise of 
his presence, should be made an occasion of 
exclusion for those who wish to come, and 
a ground of embittered quarrel is a supreme 
reproach to the disciples of Christ in our 
own time. For it contradicts the testimony 
of the sacrament to the unity of all believers 
in our common Lord.—Isaac Hdwardson. 


O let thy countenance, most loving Saviour, 
Shine on me day and night: and let me ever 
Have of thy presence and thy gracious dealing 
A tender feeling. 


That soul .and body, on thy merit feeding, 

May daily be from grace to grace proceeding 

With thee at peace, in tend’r’st love’s com- 
munion, 


And perfect union. Moravian Hymnal. 


We all breathe at times the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the upper room, and know sea- 
sons of spiritual elevation when we rise 
out of doubt into faith; out of fear into 
hope; and the bread of life is broken, and 
the wine of life is poured out, and prayer 
is communion and the new song is in our 
mouth. And yet even this joy in the pres- 
ence of God is.not the complete ideal of 
life—only help by the way toward realizing 
it—John Hunter. 


The Sacrament is worthless, it is worse 
than worthless, if it does not help us to a 
holier and more consecrated life. Let us 
beware lest we regard it as a charm to 
secure us in indifference. Let us beware 
lest we regard the symbols as an ark which 
can save us, altogether apart from our con- 
tinual loyalty to the King —J. H. Jowett. 


O Thou who hast left @ witness in the 
world, not only in the lives of all true Chris- 
tian men, but also in the observances and 
memorials of thy church, we thank thee 
for the joy and privilege of communion with 
thee and with our brothers in the sacra- 
ment of the holy supper, with its broken 
bread and poured-forth cup. Help us to 
come with a true and lively faith, and to 
renew our vows of loyalty and witness. 
Feed our souls with faith and courage for 
the work which thou hast given us to do. 
Let the unity of thy people be a continual 
testimony in the earth. Draw to thyself 
those who have need of thee. Bless Thou 
these consecrated emblems, giving of thy 
life to our souls that we may be strong and 
loyal followers. And by the leading of the 


Holy Spirit let us not fail in. thy purpose 
for us while we live on earth. Amen. 
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the thought of the people to whom he is writ- 
ing. They knew how earnest he was when 
he said so fervently that he put as much zeal 
and determination into his endeavors to be a 
true Christian and apostle as Corinthian racers 
put into their running and as the prize fighters 
put into their training and combats. Is there 
any reason why one who would win the spirit- 
ual prizes should not train and strain as con- 
sistently and as determinedly as the players 
on a football team or the participants in a 
prize fight? Compare the two prizes and pre- 
pare for the holy sacrament with all its re- 
lated values fittingly. 

4.. The Red Flag. Let us not be morbid in 
our judgments, but is there not a good deal 
of complacency and _ self-satisfaction in the 
present generation of Christians? In the meas- 
sure that this is true there is cause for waving 
this red flag of Paul’s; “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.””’ But how 
shall this flag be waved? If one gets frantic 
about it he is dubbed a fanatic and no attention 
is paid to him; if he is calm and “reasonable” 
he is likely to get no attention. Surely there 
is room for that burning moral earnestness like 
Paul’s which commands both attention and re- 
spect. Let every prophet of God see clearly 
and speak plainly in love the fundamental 
spiritual truths which save men. 

5. Sharing the very Christ (10: 16). “Is it 
not a communion (participation) in the blood 

. the body of Christ?’ The mysteries of 
our lives are deep. How do we derive life from 
breathing or reason from thinking? Whence 
come moral incentives and spiritual aspira- 
tions. We need not understand all mysteries 
before we breathe or think. It is a simple fact 
of Christian experience that one who partakes 
of the sacraments in the sense that he drinks 
in the meaning of Christ’s spirit (particularly 
as shown in his death) actually absorbs that 
spirit and becomes Christ-like—he shares the 
very Christ. The communion service is more 
fruitful of this result than any other ministry 
by which men’s souls are served. 

6. People who trip others—a warning (10: 
32). There are those who deliberately seek to 
trip up others for financial profit; their busi- 
ness depends upon a supply of men and women 
who pursue evil. Others there are who stumble 
and sin themselves and to all appearances 
crave companionship to the degree of causing 
others to follow their example. Still others 
are thoughtless and become the occasion of 
others stumbling. The warning is always 
timely ; “Give no occasion of stumbling.” 

7. Making the Lord’s Supper possible (11: 
20). Paul did not hesitate to say to the Corin- 
thians, “It is not possible to eat the Lord’s 
Supper” when you come together, because of 
divisions and disputes and greediness with all 
unseemly conduct. All is seemliness and de- 
corum in the ordinary celebration of the holy 
sacrament today. We cannot but believe that 
there is a large measure of sincerity also seek- 
ing the Lord’s table for the purpose of spirit- 
ual quickening. But there are things needful 
to make the supper possible. If there is divi- 
sion or hard feeling of any kind between 
Christians in a church how can there be real 
communion? If there is hypocrisy in the 
communicant, or willful hiding of sin, personal 
or social, is it possible to participate in the 
very person of Christ? It is we ourselves who 
make the communion possible or impossible, 
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The Per-tend Skip-Rope 
By Ruth Burr Sanborn 

Philippa was ten when the geographical 
monotony of her previous life came to an end. 
The Fairbanks family moved, and with it, 
naturally enough, moved Philippa. 

On the day of the formal taking possession 
of their new quarters, Philippa, unobserved for 
once in her well-guarded young life, tore herself 
away from the fascinations of seeing the piano 
going in through an upstairs window, and 
withdrew to the uttermost recesses of their 
newly acquired garden, where she seated her- 
self on an upturned flower-pot to think things 
over. Philippa realized that she had a great 
deal to think about. For her a new life was 
beginning, and she had to decide what kind 
of life it was going to be. 

“T think,’ she mused half aloud, as, mind- 
ful of the very dirty black dirt on which the 
flower-pot rested, she drew her white linen 
skirts more closely about her white-clad legs 
—*“T think that everything had better be a little 
more different.” 

In Philippa’s tone there was no bitterness, 
no rebellion against the way that ‘‘things’” had 
always been; the things of the past were so, 
that was all. How very so they were, only 
Philippa had ever really known. From the 
time that: she was old enough to realize any- 
thing, Philippa had realized that she was not 
as other children were. The reason for this 
was two-fold. 

Philippa was An Only Child. That she 
was not the proyverbially spoiled one, her 
mother was wont to say with perfect truth, 
was Philippa’s fault and not hers. 

And Philippa was delicate; worse than 
that, she was positively sickly. When any of 
the regulation ‘“‘children’s diseases” were going 
the rounds, Philippa’s friends could always be 
sure that if she hadn’t had them yet, she was 
just going to, and that if she had, she was 
probably just about to embark on a new and 
untried disease all her own. Philippa herself 
spoke with a rather pathetic matter-of-factness 
of her capacities in the way of “having things.” 

It was not so much the being sick, how- 
ever, that Philippa minded; it was the always- 
being-careful-for-fear-you-would-be-sick. Phil- 
ippa wore coats when other children were 
wearing sweaters, and sweaters when the others 
wore nothing. Philippa always wore a hat. 
Philippa wore little white guimpes with her 
short-sleeved dresses. But this was not all; 
it was not even the worst. ‘There were all the 
couldn’t-do’s. Philippa couldn’t go out after 
supper because the night air made her cough. 
Philippa couldn’t run, or even walk very far, 
because diphtheria had left her with a weak 
heart. Philippa couldn’t play with the other 
children much because it over-excited her. 
Philippa couldn’t—briefly, Philippa couldn’t do 
any of the things that everybody else in her 
small world did all the time. 

The result was inevitable. To the other 
children, Philippa seemed a being set apart; 
and though she longed to be one of them, to be 
a part of the careless, taken-for-granted friend- 
ships of childhood, with all the passionate 
ardor of her intense little being, she never 
was. Philippa put it simply to herself that 
she wanted them to like her. Whether they 
did or not, they never discovered; they never 
knew her enough ever to find out. 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


To Philippa, pondering these things in her 
heart as she sat on the upturned flower-pot, 
the big chair with the pillows in her room, 
from which she had watched the other children 
play hide-and-seek among the haycocks in the 
field beside the house, and the big bow-win- 
dow in the hall at school, from which (when 
she could go to school at all) she had looked 
down at the heart-stirring games' of tag at 
recess, seemed somehow strangely typical of 
everything, always. She had never taken part; 
she had always looked on. 

“T think,’ said Philippa, aloud, with the 
quaint grave air that was the result of living 
much alone, “I think that now I'll per-tend to 
be just like other people,” and the question of 
her future thus settled, Philippa rose and hur- 
ried back to the house. 

A week later Philippa entered the Governor 
Bradford Grammar School. To the suggestion 
that her mother accompany her on the first 
day, she returned a polite but firm refusal. 
Philippa had a feeling that ‘other people’ 
would go alone. 

When the principal opened the door of 
Room 5, and announced: ‘I’ve brought you 
a new pupil, Miss Bishop,’ thirty-three pair 
of bright assorted eyes looked up from thirty- 
three arithmetic books open at 1 x 12 = 12; 
2 > 12 = 24; and fixed themselves with the 
frank curiosity of ten-or-there-abouts on Phil- 
ippa. Philippa stared frankly back. What 
Room 5 saw was a spindle-legged little girl, 
obviously tiny for her age, with a small intent 
face that seemed all big black eyes and heavy 
black bang. Philippa was too thin to be really 
pretty, but her aunt, in her best moments, 
spoke of her as “an oddly attractive child.” 

What Philippa saw as she stared back at 
Room 5 was Opportunity with a very capital 
letter. She looked upon the rows of curious 
little faces with much the same sensations that 
Alexander might have had in viewing the new 
worlds for which he sighed. 

It was two days later that Philippa made 
the Amazing Request. It was at the supper- 
table. Philippa drank, without comment, her 
evening penalty of milk and egg, wiped her 
mouth carefully on her napkin, and remarked 
easually, “Father, I’d like a skip-rope.” 

Father laid down his knife and fork, and 
looked at mother rather mistily. “It was 
mother who answered. 

“But Philippa, dear,” she said reasonably, 
“vou couldn’t skip rope.” 

“T know it,” said Philippa, without argument? 
recognizing the ineyitableness of a couldn’t- 
do. “But I’d like one just the same—a 
kind of a per-tend skip-rope.” 

Father was plainly puzzed. ‘‘What good 
is a skip-rope, child,’ he asked, “if you’re not 


‘going to skip it?” 


Philippa turned her clear gaze full upon 
her parent. “I could carry it around with 
me in my hand,” she explained, patiently. “It 
would make me more like other people.” 

“Oh, all right,’ said father, gruffly, and he 
pushed back his chair and left the table sud- 
denly and impolitely without asking to be 
excused. 

The next day he brought the skip-rope. It 
was something rather superlative, too, as skip- 
ropes go, hard-twisted and wiry as to rope, and 
“near-mahogany’’—so father said—as to hand- 
dles. Philippa knew at a glance that there 
was not another like it in the (Governor 
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Bradford Grammar School, whose skip-ropes in 
general were of the piece-off-mother’s clothes- 
line variety. She rose instantly to a rare 
enthusiasm. 

Philippa entered the schoolyard that after- 
noon, swinging the per-tend skip-rope carelessly 
over her head, and stepping sedately across it 
as it lay on the ground before her. This, she 
argued logically, was not skipping rope; it was 
walking rope. Instantly she was the center of 
an admiring audience. 

“Where’d you get it?” 

“Took at the handles!” 

“T bet they’re ebony!” 

Philippa felt herself the center of a thou- 
sand questions. She answered two of them. 
“Father gave it to me, and the handles are 
near-mahogany,” she said gravely. 

An awed:silence fell. From it there emerged 
a small terrible voice. Betty Evarts, acknowl- 
edged leader of Room 5, shook a mop of pale 
tumbled hair back from her hot cheeks, flushed 
with much jumping and demanded briefly, “‘Why 
don’t you skip it?” 

For just an instant Philippa hesitated. Then 
she asked a question in return which revealed 
in her the stuff of which diplomats are made. 

“Want to take it?” she said. 

Betty dropped her own segment of clothes- 
line, held out a brown hand, and asked eagerly, 
“May 1?” 

Philippa’s popularity, already half-estab- 
lished by the surprising fact that she was 
willing to swing one end of the big double skip- 
rope for a whole recess at a time without tak- 
ing her turn at jumping, rose that afternoon by 
leaps and bounds. The phenomenon of the 
owner of a new skip-rope with near-mahogany 
handles, who was willing to lend it indefinitely, 
was beyond the wildest imaginings of Room 5. 
But like all the undeserved good things of life, 
the fact was accepted without question. All 
during the afternoon recess, the per-tend skip- 
rope passed from hand to hand while Philippa 
labored blissfully at the “double.” On that 
afternoon, and during the week that followed, 
Philippa moved in a haze of rose and gold 
beyond her wildest dreams of human happi- 
ness. Betty “liked” her; and on whomsoever 
Betty smiled, fell the feminine approbation of 
Room 5. At last—at last—Philippa “belonged.” 
She was one of them. She was like other people. 

Of course there were occasional interrup- 
tions of Philippa’s perfect peace. 

“Can you jump pepper?” Pauline Prescott 
asked her one day. 

“What’s ‘pepper’?” asked Philippa. 


“Why, fast. You know—salt, vinegar, mus- 
tard, pepper,” explained Pauline, lucidly. She 
was obviously surprised. 

Philippa strove for tactful truth. “I can 


jump pepper just as well as anything,’ she 


said. The ringing of the school-bell saved her 
temporarily, but at last the inevitable hap- 
pened. 


“Why don’t you ever skip?” asked small 
Alice of the ruddy locks. 

Philippa could feel the quiet attention into 
which she answered. “I’d just as soon swing,” 
she said. 

“But hadn’t you rather skip?” persisted 


Alice. 


Philippa nodded. 

“You like to skip, 
Pauline. 

Philippa, driven to rashness, answered with 


don’t you?” put in 
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rush of long-pent feeling. “I’d rather skip 

an anything, ever,’ she said passionately. 
was Philippa’s first mistake: she had 
oused Betty to her defence. 

“Then. she shall skip,’ said Betty. ‘“‘We’ve 
en mean, selfish things to keep her rope. 
ary, you give it right back.” 

Philippa took the rope mechanically—and 
rain the bell mercifully intervened. But to 
etty, as they started toward the door, there 
curred a sudden diabolical idea. 

“TLet’s have a competition tomorrow,” she 
id, ‘‘and see who can jump the most times. 
Till you?” 

There was enthusiastic agreement; it was 
etty’s exclusive prerogative to say what they 
ould play next. Only Philippa was silent. 

“Will you?” repeated Betty. 

And Philippa, with her back to the wall at 
st, said “yes.” It was characteristic of Phil- 
pa that, her word once given, the idea of 
fasion never occurred to her. She had prom- 
ed; over that way, once traveled, there was 
o return. Of the fatal result of the experi- 
ent she had not an instant’s doubt—the dire 
mnsequences of doing a couldn’t-do had been 
0 deeply impressed upon her. But to that 
articular aspect of the matter, Philippa gave 
ttle heed. What troubled her most deeply 
‘as that father had bought her the per-tend 
<ip-rope, and had trusted her with it—trusted 
er not to skip. And yet—and yet—she had 
ot promised father, exactly; and she had 
romised Betty. As between the two there 
‘as no choice. Philippa would skip. 

In some strange way never fully understood 
y anybody, news of the competition spread 
apidly through the school, until by the next 
lorning every one knew that the Room 5 
kippers would met in mortal combat at recess, 
nd that special interest attached to the per- 
ormance of the new girl, Philippa Fairbanks, 
rho could skip ‘“‘pepper”’ just as easily as she 
ould anything. As a result, when recess ar- 
ived, various detachments from other rooms 
yandered over to Room 5’s corner of the yard, 
ntil almost the whole school was collected 
here. 

Betty skipped first with a proud total of 
64. Pauline Prescott, following, made an 
nlucky misstep at 91. Then came Philippa’s 
urn. 

As Philippa stepped forward, she felt as if 
he whole earth had been turned into a circle 
f strange inquiring eyes. White-faced, she 
lutched the near-mahogany handles of the 
er-tend skip-rope. 

“Vl count for you,’ said Betty, rounding 
er lips for “one.” 

And then, with the rope fairly in the air 
bove her, Philippa stopped short, her eyes 
ixed on a familiar face opposite her That 
fildred Allen, a member of her grade in that 
lim past before they moved, should have a 
ousin in the town of their new home; that she 
hould visit this cousin; and that the cousin 
hould entertain her by bringing her to school 
n Room 6, were facts that at that moment 


-hilippa could not have comprehended had she © 


mown them. But the fact of Mildred Allen’s 
1ot too friendly face, she saw clearly. 

“Why Philippa Fairbanks!” cried Mildred. 
‘Is that you? And what are you doing? You 
‘van’t skip rope.” 

She turned to the others, reveling in the 
sensation she was making. ‘You mustn’t let 
ier,” she cried again. “She'll have heart fail- 
ire and die. They don’t ever let her do things 
ike that.” 

There was a large silence; Philippa felt 
hat there was something spacious about it. 
The per-tend skip rope fell from her hands, 
ind the silence swallowed it up. Then, forget- 
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ful of white linen, she sat down abruptly on 
the concrete walk.. Room 5 closed about her. 

“Is it true—what she says?” asked Pauline, 
at last. ‘“‘Can’t you skip if you want to?” 

Philippa shook her head. For her, life held 
no bitterer moment. They knew now that 
she was not like the others. Then from out 
the silence came Betty’s plump arm flung im- 
pulsively about Philippa’s neck. 

“I was getting about tired of skipping rope, 
anyway,’ said Betty. “There's such an all- 
the-sameness to it. What do you want to play, 
Philippa?” 


‘‘Quiet Talks”’ at Rindge, N.H. 


Many of those spending the summer near 
the middle border-line of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, as well as residents, will be 
interested to know of a series of ‘Quiet Talks’ 
to be given by Mr. 8S. D. Gordon, early in 
August, at Rindge, N. H., where Mr. Gordon 
is spending the summer. These are to be 
simple, brief services, out-of-doors, at the twi- 
light hour, 6.30 P.M. (7.30 daylight saving 
time), on the Green in front of the old Con- 
gregational Church at Rindge, for six days 
(Aug. 6-11). The topics are announced as fol- 
lows: Sunday, Aug. 6, “Tight Corners, Blind 
Alleys and How to Get Out.” 7, “Is it God’s 
Will to Heal Our Bodies Today?’ 8, “Those 
in Touch of Heart With God Who Have Died, 
What Can We Know Positively About Them?” 
9, “Can We Have Communication With Our 
Loved Dead?” 10, “What is the Sane Poised 
Truth About Jesus’ Personal Return?’ 11, 
“Ts There Another Chance After Death?” 

Mr. Gordon is best known as the author of 
the “Quiet Talks” series of little books on 
personal religion. The 14th, recently from the 
press, prepared by request, is “Quiet Talks 
About Life After Death.” In response to in- 
vitations, Mr. Gordon spent four years speak- 
ing in foreign lands, returning just before the 
war broke out. Since returning to America, 
Mr. Gordon has been giving “Quiet Talks”. in 
theaters, in the business districts of cities on 
the Atlantic seaboard at noon, attended daily 
by many hundreds. 


Favorite Poems 


There is a story told of General Booth that 
one New Year season he wished to send a 
greeting by telegram and cablegram to all the 
Salvation Army ports in the world. The mes- 
sage had to be short, and General Booth chose 
one inspiring word: “Others.” 

Miss A. S. Woods, of Boston, Mass., sends 
the story and the poem. 


Lord, help me to live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way 

That even when I kneel to pray 

My prayer shall be for—others. 


Help me in all the work I do 

To ever be sincere and true, 

And know that all I’d do for You 
Must needs be done for—others. 


Let self be crucified and slain 
And buried deep. And all in vain 
May efforts be to rise again 
Unless to live for—others. 


And when my work on earth is done, 
And my new work in Heaven’s begun, 
May I forget the crown I’ve won, 
While thinking still of—others. 


Others, Lord, yes, others. 
Let this my motto be;. 
Help me to live for others, 
That I may live like Thee. 
—C. D. Meigs. 
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Just Vacations, or 
Re-creations ? 


Comment on Topic for Aug. 6-12 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Better Recreation. 1 Thess. 5: 16-24. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Paul is more concerned about re-creating 
than recreation. More about our continual im- 
provement than about periods of absolute in- 
dolence. A period we take for recreation, or 
re-creating, the better term, ought to be a time 
of joy—joy that is thoroughly Christian—that 
can be unquestionably so. It ought to be such 
that we can speak to God about it in prayer. 
Though it may renew the body, its ultimate 
result ought to be adding new fervor to our 
spirit. If it is of the right kind it will bring 
us back with a finer attitude of heart and mind 
toward all men. It ought to mean a quicken- 
ing of mind and body and soul. If our recrea- 
tion is such that we can take Christ with us, 
he will see that this happens. 


Leads for Leaders 

Still another of our ‘Better’ meetings. 
Vacations—plans for them, money for them, 
places where we shall go—are subjects upper- 
most in the minds of many of us. A test ques- 
tion is, What do we expect from them more 
than a mere rest or amusement or change? 

Just what did our last year’s vacation period 
do for us in a large way? Did we feel re- 
created? 

Do mountain tops bring us nearer to the sky 
or to God? 

Does the ocean impress us with the unlim- 
ited measure of the waters or of Him who cre- 
ated them and of Him who walked upon them? 

Do we go in for something more than bodily 
exercise? 1 Tim. 4: 8 was addressed to a 
young man. 


we = 


Thoughts for Members Ae | 

Defend us, Lord, from every ill; 

Strengthen our hearts to do thy will; 

In all we plan, in all we do, 

Still keep us to thy service true. 

Thou who art light, shine on each soul! 

Thou who art truth, each mind control! 

Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and thee! 
—John Hay. 


Some people allow even their amusements 
to wear them out—all strain, tension, excite- 
ment, emotions rampant, nerves on, the stretch. 
They had better learn the art of relaxation and 
make amusements a real recreation—Oliver 
Huckel. 


The country-side, far vistas wide, 
The winding wooded ways, 
Are highways fair, if Thou art there, 
And fill our hearts with praise; 
In groves and meadows, woods and fields, 
And o’er the mountains wide, 
O walk with us, Thou heavenly Friend, 
And our frail footsteps guide. 
—Harold HE. Wilson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, we thank thee for the oases of 
life, when relief comes to tired bodies and rest 
to weary minds. For all times of refreshening 
of our lives we are ever grateful. And if we 
face such a period in the days immediately be- 
fore us, may we be constantly conscious of thy 
presence. May we be worthy of thy better 
blessings. Amen. id Cee 
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The Education Foundation’s 
Policy 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


will proceed to accumulate all available data 
bearing on the work and needs of all institu- 
tions of higher learning associated with the 
Congregational fellowship, such data to include 


An adjourned meeting of the Congregational jaterial related to curriculum, resources, bud- 


Foundation for Education was held in Chi- get and publications. 

eago, July 4-5. Mr. F. W. Lyman of Pasa- va every practicable way the Houmas oR 
en: Bt : eG ar will urge upon the churches and indivi uals 
Say i a ond Je el voter alah coe Cat the immediate need of resources for its work, 
Angeles, Cal., asked that they be allowed to and the President is authorized to take such 


steps as may be necessary to give effect to this 
recommendation. 
In seeking to meet the needs and requests 


resign as trustees because of the great distance 

and pressure of business. It was voted to ac- 

cept these resignations. The names of Dr. L. A : : , 
: ia a F ins tions Q 

Oi Baicd, of \Soatie! Dr Georecok a Koneeoi oe ea aone: the Foundation will have in 
a - Q ¢€ | VI . gu! "j : 7 . . 

of Los Anes and Mr. G. B. Lasker of Bridge- 1. A careful appreciation of all the values 

port, Ct., were recommended to fill the Foun- represented in these institutions. 

dation vacancies; and later, Dr. Wm. B. Bar- 2. The fidelity shown by such institutions in 


Moders e Naki F _ the matter of trusts committed to them. 
520 Ope ny a Ae National Council, re 3. The relation of these institutions to such 
ported that the appointments had been made. 


: a general distribution of educational privileges 
Acting on the recommendation of the Com- 


as in scope and geographical location shall both 
mittee on Method and Policy, the following ¢flectively and economically serve the wide in- 
was adopted as the 


terests of Christian education. 

4. The approval of local and state Care 
gational bodies which shall be a necessary con- 
POLICY OF THE FOUNDATION. dition of assistance. 


In accord with its purposes, the Foundation 5. The development of promotional facilities 


= FORM Le 
4 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; ‘Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Special preparation for the comprehensive ex- 
aminations next June. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 26. 


Exceptional obpo oon’ 5387 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. yy) 


— 


Send for NEW Year Book 


Mount 
a 


Schoo 


miles from 
Boston 


For 1922-23, early 


[LLINOIS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
“QLD ILLINOIS,” founded by the “ Yale Band,” 


is known 
Beautiful 
High standards. 


Cost moderate. 


as one of the strongest colleges in the Middle West. 
campus of twenty acres; plant of ten buildings. 
Christian atmosphere. 


Cor educational. 


DEPARTMENTS 
: For catalogue, write to 


1. Collegiate, A.B., A.M. 
2. Conservatory of Music President C. H. Rammelkamp 
Box C. 


3. Expression 
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in the Foundation which shall be available for 
co- operating institutions, N 

In view of the present emergency in many 
institutions and the inadequacy of funds im- 
mediately available, the Foundation will en-. 
courage the following policy for the immediate 
future: 


1. The establishment of co-operative rela- 
tions between institutions where practicable. 

2. The maintenance of certain institutions 
as Junior Colleges, such arrangement being 
without prejudice as to the future. 

3. The development of such a system of 
transfers and scholarships as may help to re- 
lieve the present lack of adequate funds. 


During the sessions personal hearings were 
given to representatives of the Union Theologi- 
é¢al College, Fairmount, Northland, Rollins, 
Olivet and Kidder Institute. The endowment 
campaign of Fairmount and Olivet were given 
endorsement. Kidder Institute asked support 
of a plan for expansion from an academy into 
a Junior College, but the Foundation deferred 
action on the request pending further con- 
sideration. 

It was voted as the sense of the Foundation 
that, in view of the many demands, an annual 
income of $500,000 is essential, and that a per- 
manent fund must be gradually accumulated 
to an amount of not less than $10,000,000. The 
Chairman and President were asked to make 
search for a campaign director. 

It was voted to request the executive com- 
mittee of the Commission on Missions to con- 
tinue the Foundation on the Apportionment 
for 1928. 

A tentative budget for the fiscal year was 
presented and adopted. 

Distribution of aid to the followin 
tions was authorized: j : 
Union. Theological College, Atlanta eologi- 
eal Seminary, Redfield College, Northland ‘Col- 
lege, Billings Polytechnic . Institute, Ward 
Academy, Schauffler Training School, Chicago 
Training School for Women, Pacific Univer-— 
sity, Pillsbury Academy, Yankton College, 
Piedmont College, Rollins College and Kidder 
Institute. As funds become available addi- 
tional grants will be made. G. W. NasH. 


On One’s Vacation 
(Fr om calendar of First Parish Church, 
Brockton, Mass.) is 

O Thou who art never journeying away from 
Thy children, whose habitation is not fixed, to. 
Whom no place is strange, abide in my heart, 
that I be not alone nor feel the over neat of 
familiar surroundings. 

Bless to me the experience which these days: 
shall unfold. Repair my soul through resting @ 
Have I come hither clean forspent? Let me_ 
go forth refreshed for the Task. : 

Within the compass of Thy love help me so 
to live that the Out-of-Door Voices may speak 
their messages. May upborne cloud, shimmer-— 
ing lake, and quiet wood bear their peace; 
may varient mountain and sea minister 
strength to my soul. In the winging of birds, 
in the wayside lily, aid me to catch the Mas: 
ter’s word of Eternal Care. W 

Return. me from wandering or abiding—re- i 
created, enriched through the experience om 
Thy love. 4 

May I resume the old Task or the new Duty; 4 
steadied in nerves, with higher and finer re 
solves. May the place of my sojourn know my — 
stay to have been a Blessing. May my home- fi 
coming reward those who love me: in me may 
they see the very signs and joy of rest. Hy 

After is privilege of the Quiet ay anda 


Presence who knew the Spirit of Nutuske” wh ty. 
ever betieened men’s hearts, who taught | 
ourselves. Amen, 

Warren P. Landers. 
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Talked on Current .Events 


Rey. Benjamin Gould, pastor of TULARE, 
CAL., gave what he called a “Current Topics 
Talk” one Sunday evening a month last win- 
ter. It was not a sermon, but an informed, 
concise exposition of some present-day problem 
found in the news. The subjects were chosen 
always to follow right ‘‘on the heels” of the 
news, announced in both papers several days 
before, and worded so as to arrest the atten- 
tion of those who are at all interested in the 
news. 

That these talks held Sunday-evening church 
audiences, attracted neweomers, and increased 
attendance not only on the nights they were 
given but other nights as well, was apparent 
soon after they were begun. People who at- 
tended chureh irregularly or not at all came 
once a month, at least, to hear the current 
topics talk, and often were found there on 
other nights. An increase in the number of 
young people—Tulare is a comparatively lively 
town which has many other Sunday-evening 
attractions—was noticed. 

Excerpts from his talks were used in the 
newspapers because of their timeliness’ and 
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How They Do It 


Methods in Church Work 


their relation to the day’s news. Mr. Gould 
did not mislead the people by announcing a cur- 
rent topics talk and, in its delivery, develop- 
ing it into a sermon, or even by ‘‘moralizing’”’ 
on his theme. He adhered strictly to the 
informative and educational, and avoided con- 
troversial or political topics. And the infre- 
quent chureh-goers came back, many of them 
on regular-service nights. A. B. 


Sunday Evening Programs 


DEADWoopD, S. D., has just closed an inter- 
esting and helpful series of Sunday evening 
services with an attendance of 100 to 250. 
Among the speakers and topics were: “The 
Human Side of Washington,’ by President 
Woodburn, of Spearfish Normal; “Our Great- 
est Asset, the Boy,” by County Farm Agent 
EH. M. Hall; “The Great White Plague,” by 
County Nurse Merle Wilkins; “Past Wonders 
and Present Beauties,’ by President O’Hara, 
School of Mines; “Our Forests,” by Forest 
Superviser George Duthie; “The Adolescent 
Boy,” by Prof..C. C, Curran, of Leas Schools; 
“English Carrols,” sung by a company of 
Carrol singers all from England; “Service” 


iM 


by Mr. H. M. Bull of the Bull-Hill Drygoods 
Co: “Our Memorial Day,” by Circuit Judge 
James MeNenny. During this period, Dead- 
wood has also had three s‘erespticon lectures, 
“The Beautiful Southwest,” “The Widening 
rads cand) -iie Alaska,” and a 
concert with orchestra and _ soloists. ° 


Lure of 


A similar program of evening services along 
the same line is being arranged for the fall 
and winter. Rey. H. C. Van Nalkenburgh is 
pastor. 


Free Aid for Little Churches 


The wide-awake pastors of many little strug- 
gling churches are getting free help simply for 
the asking, and by so doing are adding to 
their efficiency and influence. Like the larger 
churches, they are on the lookout for local and 
foreign talent wherever it can be found, and 
are thankfully receiving contributions, not of 
money, but of musical, literary, business, pro- 
fessional and spiritual aid. If a noted singer 
is visiting in a city, some church is sure to 
send a polite invitation for help, and usually 
the visitor graciously responds: while minis- 
ters and prominent laymen-are invited to teach 


baths in basement. 


participate. 


Bible study. 


with the boys. 
SURROUNDINGS : 


with another boy a study and with three others a bath-room. I 
foot-ball, base-ball, tennis, soccer in which, or in some other form of organized athletics, all students 


ners, and morals of each pupil. 


FREE TUITION AT COLLEGES: 


LAWRENCE ACADE 


GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUIPMENT: A substantial Cenrran Buitpine just thoroughly rebuilt with attractive recitation. study, 
and soeial rooms and a large hall adapted to assemblies, to basket ball and other indoor sports. 
A Dormirory entirely modernized for each boy having a separate hedroom, sharing 
A large ATHLETIC FIELD equipped for 


ae TRHACHING AND PERSONAL INFLUENCE: Dr. Bridgman has charge of the classes in Greek and 
The staff includes Harold S. Clark (Dartmouth 1909), Chandler T. Jones (Amherst 1917) 
and other competent teachers. . A relatively small school permits careful attention to the scholarship, man- 
Principal, teachers, and their wives have a close and happy comradeship 


A delightful, wholesome New England country town, 36 miles from Boston. 
and camping trips to nearby ponds and mountains. Winter sports a specialty. 


Our scholarship permit us to send one graduate a year to Williams 
and one every other year to Harvard, each of whom will have his tuition remitted for the four college 
years. Similar scholarships at Bowdoin and Wabash. 


If in doubt what to do with your boy of from twelve to eighteen write to 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal 


A HOME PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded in 17093. 


Term opens Sept. 26, 1922 


Px 


Shower 


Hiking 
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Sunday school classes, address church organi- 
zations or “occupy the pulpit.” Why shall not 
the small church also enrich its program of 
service and education in this way? 

Recently a small church had an address from 
a prominent lawyer on the subject of the re- 
lation of church people to court proceedings. 
It was a talk fitted to the community in which 
it was given. The lawyer spoke of the reluc- 
tance of country people to do jury duty, the 
haste with which unthinking people rush into 
court and the conservatism born of fellowship 
with Jesus Christ that keeps Christian people 
out of legal entanglements, the indifference with 
which local court proceedings are viewed by 
church members and a number of other points, 
not in any fault-finding way but calling their 
attention to the duty of the small church toward 
law, law enforcement and reverence for law. 
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It was full of sound Gospel teaching, and all 
who heard it were instructed as well as in- 
spired. Then came an address on the subject 
of health by a Christian doctor, and scattered 
along through the year, talks on business, 
pleasures, education, music, church music, the 
history of the benevolent enterprises of that 
particular denomination and other timely ad- 
dresses by laymen. All these addresses cost 
nothing, but they increased the attendance and 
interest in the congregation. 

The church that has preaching services only 
once in two weeks, or even less, would do well 
to investigate the aid that retired ministers 
and laymen can give them. Often an old, re- 
tired minister, ripe in years and experience, 
will deliver a message that not only holds the 
congregation together on the off Sundays, but 
inspires young and old to better living. Those 


THE PASTORATE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Graduate Degrees 


Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 


Prepares men and women for 


RESEARCH 


Practical Instruction Full Facilities of University of California 
Opportunities for Self Support 


Come to California to Study 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


come acquainted with city problems. 


week of fellowship and inspiration. 


help. 


1816 Bangor Theological Seminary 1922 
BANGOR, MAINE 


The 107th year opens on September 20th, 1922 


SITUATION 
In one of the most enterprising cities of Maine, with an opportunity to be 


In close contact with the rural churches of Northern New England, with un- 
rivalled opportunities for practical experience in rural fields. 


COURSES : 
Thorough ‘courses leading to diploma or to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Instruction adapted to meet the needs of graduate and non-graduate students. 


NON-COLLEGE MEN 
Long experience in helping partially trained men to full efficiency. 
opens a door of opportunity to mature men of promise who have been hindered 
in their educational preparation and find themselves handicapped in their Chris- 
tian work. A chance to gain full Seminary training and advanced College standing. 


CONVOCATION WEEK 
A plan originating at Bangor for giving students, ministers, and teachers a 


EXPENSES 
Necessary expenditures reduced to lowest terms, with opportunities for self- 


For catalogues and information, address 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Bangor 
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who are timid about inviting laymen to bring 
the message in the pastor’s absence will do 
well to “search the scriptures’ and find how 
in the days of the early chtfrch that method 
was employed to the great spread of the 
Gospel. 

There should be a return to the old method 
of haying a number of consecrated lay mem- 
bers set apart as local preachers or lay readers, 
or whatever term the denomination employs, 
for certain it is that there is much unused 
talent that might be employed in any and 
every denomination to help the little churches 
and enlarge the working force of every con- 
gregation. Hitpa RICHMOND. 


News of the Churches 


CALIFORNIA 
Two Pastoral Changes | 

After two years as pastor of LirTLE LAKE, 
Rey. D. T. Thomas has presented his resigna- 
tion, to become effective immediately, and has 
accepted a call to Grace, Los Angeles. His 
new pastorate will formally commence Oct. 1, 
after an absence of three months in the Middle 
West. 

CALIPATRIA has accepted the resignation of 
Rey. Hugene Smith, who has faithfully served 
that Imperial Valley church for two years 
during a pioneer period. Mr. Smith’s pastor- 
ate officially ends Oct. 1, but he will be ab- 
sent for the three summer months. Calipatria 
presents an opportunity for further advance in 
a rapidly developing district. 6... By 


MONTANA 

Fairfield Pastor Popular with Young People 

Rey. J. N. Van Cleave, pastor of FAIRFIELD, 
is proving himself a genius as a leader among 
the young people and has had charge of the 
religious work at the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Camp 
in Great Falls during July. That he is also | 
able to carry on an all-round program of church © 
work is proven by a large ingathering at Waster 
time. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brief Mention 
BUFFALO, without a pastor for many months, . 
is rejoicing in the leadership of Rey. A. C. 
Best, who began his work May 1. 


LEBANON has been pastorless for many 
months, but is now encouraged by the coming 
of Rey. A. H. Rux, who has brought new life 
to the entire field. 


NEBRASKA 

First, York, Fifty Years Old 
First, YorK, Rey. G. J. Weber, pastor, has | 
just celebrated its Golden Anniversary. Judge — 
M. M. Wildman gave the historical address, | 
and the anniversary address was given by 
Rey. R. 8. Lindsay, who served the church as 
pastor for more than ten years. The church | 
was organized in 1872 with six members, and 
the first building was erected in 1875. The 
present church building was erected in 1913 
at a cost of $38,000. The membership is 255. ' 


MICHIGAN 

From Alpena to St. Claire 

Rey. C. M. Burkholder, who has just begun 
the pastorate of Sr. Ciarrn, had his training 
at Earlham College and Chicago Seminary. 
He has served churches at Waukegan, Ill, | 
Toledo, O., Chicago, Ill., and has just com-— 
pleted an eight years’ pastorate at Alpena, 
Mich. At the close of the latter work, a few 
weeks ago, the whole community came together 
to do him honor at a Board of Commerce din- 
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ner. He was given a fine mahogany office 
desk, the address of this occasion being given 
by Father Fancher, of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. Burkholder’s work has been character- 
ized by evangelical preaching, faithful pastoral 
Service and up-to-date educational methods. In 
all his ministry he has had the devoted co- 
operation of Mrs. Burkholder, who is an ideal 
helpmeet for the pastor. The St. Claire Church 
is one of the oldest churches in Wastern Michi- 
gan and has a reputation for worthy service 
in the denomination both in the Church and 
educational work. It will give a strong follow- 
ing to Mr. Burkholder’s aggressive leadership. 


ILLINOIS 

Wyanet Increases Gifts to Benevolences 

Under the leadership of Rey. John Peters, 
WYANET has had a gratifying growth. The 
attendance at the Sunday school has almost 
doubled within a few months and the Young 
People’s Societies haye been greatly strength- 
ened. All the organizations have doubled their 
giving to benevolences and the church is again 
taking rank as one of the stronger churches 
of Illinois. 


OHIO 

Improvements to Church Property 

First, JEFFERSON, is making progress in its 
program of rehabilitation. Two new tennis 
courts are nearly completed. The parish 
grounds haye been beautified by shrubbery. 
The church auditorium is to be redecorated 
and a new lighting system installed. New 
quarters for the church school will be con- 
structed. The church will be closed during 
the month of July while these improvements 
are being made. Later, a movie machine will 
be installed, to be used in connection with the 
evening services and the young people’s work. 

The minister, Rev. L. B. Walker, has re- 
recently delivered a series of week-night ad- 
dresses dealing with noted men in the realm 
of literature and religion that has attracted 
wide attention. One on “Rev. Joseph Badger, 
the Founder of Congregationalism in the West- 
ern Reserve,” has been published in pamphlet 
form, at the request of the trustees. 


: FLORIDA 
Miss Lucy T. Ayres Ordained at Palm City 

Miss Lucey T. Ayres was ordained to the 
gospel ministry June 29, at Palm City. 
Rey. C. De W. Brower of Tampa preached the 
sermon. Rev. C. H. Pettibone of West Palm 
Beach offered the prayer of ordination; Rey. 
R. N. Ward of Miami gave the charge to the 
candidate; Supt. L. H. Keller of the Southeast 
District extended the right hand of fellowship; 
Rey. BE. A. King of Miami Beach offeréd the 
invocation; and Rey. W. IL. Crist of Arch 
Creek read the scripture. 

The ordination service was conducted by the 
Southeast Association, of which Rey. J. D. 
Kuykendall is moderator and Rey. H. R. Core 
of Homestead, registrar. Rev. H. H. Jones 
of Juniper, who is also pastor at Palm City, 
acted as moderator of the council. 

eA ics 


NEW YORK 

The Central Association 

Fire damaged the church building of CAm- 
DEN to the extent of $2,000 early last year. 
The parsonage has been remodeled. As a part 
of the Haster program the miracle play, “Thy 
Kingdom Come,’ was given in the Arcade 
Theater to a union audience. Rey. J. R. Si- 
monds is pastor. 

GrRoton’s church and Sunday school attend- 
ince has grown 50 per cent. The benevolences 
have doubled. Rey. J. A. Goodrich is pastor. 


+ 
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Wirst, Cortianp, Rev. L. J. Travis, pastor, 
has recently raised $1,500 toward repairs, 
which are being made on the interior and ex- 
terior of the church building this summer. 

Under the leadership of Rev. W. ©. Davies, 
who began the pastorate of Seconp, CorTLAND, 
Sept. 1, 1921, the church has organized a 
Christian Endeavor Society. A junior choir 


leads the music at the evening service. 
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IrHaca, during the winter, served break- 
fasts at the parish house for students. The 
breakfast was followed by a Bible class, under 
the direction of the student pastor, Rey. J. A. 
G. Moore. 

MARIETTA is not now holding a preaching 
service, but a Baptist pastor from Thorn Hill 
has revived the Sunday school. 

ORWELL, which has been served by Rey. T. 


_ State, County, and Municipal Courts. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Legal Title: The Trustees of Boston University 
JOHN L. BATES, President of the Corporation; SILAS PEIRCE, Treasurer 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President of the University 
Copley Square at Boylston and Exeter Streets 


9833 STUDENTS—5402 MEN, 4431 WOMEN 


Exclusive of more than 700 students in extra-mural courses 


A progressive institution of learning seeking to retain in spirit and atmosphere the 
best traditions of cultural education, but adapting the program to the daily needs of 
practical life. 


I. THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Generous range of electives. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN, Dean, 688 Boylston Street 
(a) Extension College Courses. Afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. College credit. 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, Chairman, 688 Boylston Street 
II. THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Day and evening divisions. 
Bachelor of Business Administration. EVERETT W. LORD, Dean, 525 Boylston Street 


(a) Courses for Teachers of Commercial Subects and for Special Students. After- 
noons, Evenings and Saturdays. 

ATLED LANE PERCY, Director, 525 Boylston Street 

(b) Ellsworth (Maine) Summer Session: From July 6 to August 27. 
CHARLES BH. BELLATTY, Director, 525 Boylston Street 
III. THE COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL SCIENCE. For women only. Day, evening, 
and Saturday morning divisions; degree courses four years; two year course for private 
secretaries; one year intensive course for college graduates. Special courses in Personal 
Affairs Management. T. LAWRENCE DAVIS, Dean, 27 Garrison Street 
IV. THE SUMMER SESSION. Beginning first week in July: Part of the regular 

school year. Credit toward all degrees. 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, Director, 688 Boylston Street 
V. THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. For college graduates only, courses for the pastor- 
. . . . . Z rs 5 ait 

ate, missions, religious education, etc. Over 100 colleges represented by over 300 college 
graduates. ¢ JAMES A. BEEBE, Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street 


VI. THE SCHOOL OF LAW, Ashburton Place, near the State House, Law Libraries, 
HOMER ALBERS, Dean, 11 Ashburton Place 


VII. THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. General Preventive, Public Health and Research 
Medicine. Combination courses lead to B.S. and M.D. in six years. Non-sectarian. 
Class A. DR. JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, Dean, 80 B®. Concord Street 

VIII. THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. Bachelor of Science in Education in two years 
after graduation from normal school or after the first two years in college. In co-opera- 
tion with the graduate school courses for college graduates leading to A.M., Ph.D., or to 
advanced degrees in Education. ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean, 99 Newbury Street 

IX. THE SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. For men 
and women, ministerial and lay. Psychological and pedagogical principles and methods 
applied to social science, church organization, evangelism, religious education, missions, 
the rural church, and institutional management. In connection with the Graduate School, 
courses are offered to college graduates leading to A.M., Ph.D., or professional degrees in 


teligious Education or Social Service. 
WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean, Cor. Temple and Derne Streets 
X. THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. In co-operation with the several faculties offers 
graduate courses leading to A.M. and Ph.D. to graduates from standard colleges. Special 
opportunities in Religious Education, Social Service, Public School Education, Philoso- 
phy, Languages, and Literature. ARTHUR W. WEYSSE, Dean, 688 Boylston Street 


For particulars address the officers of the Depart- 
ment about which further information is Desired. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Seventy-sixth year opens September 13. 
Applications for admission are now being received. 


For full information, address 
The Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 
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‘'T. Davies, 
Methodists. 

PLYMOUTH, 
since Dr. E. 


has voted to federate with the 
SYRACUSE, has been pastorless 
A. Burnham went to Taunton, 
Mass., last fall. Through a revision of the 
roll and the granting of many letters, the 
church membership has been brought down to 
somewhat more than 500. 


Roscoe Will Build New Church 

The Roscoe Congregationalists are going to 
have a new chureh to take the place of the 
present inadequate structure now in use. The 
building will cost in the neighborhood of 
$12,000. One third of this amount will be 


MARIETTA 
COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio 


Its Ideal —to be 

A College — Preparing for life. 

A Small College—Offering the 
opportunity for the give and 
take of personal influence. 

A Christian College — Ap- 
proaching every problem of 
life from the Christian start- 


ing point. 


EDWARD SMITH PARSONS, 


President 
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CHATTANOOGA’S 


A notable event in May was the dedication of a new house of worship for 
tanooga, Tenn., of which Rev. M. 8S. Freeman is pasior. 
O. H. Myers, the first and only other pustor of Pilgrim, 


supplied by the Church Building Society, which 
will give $2,000 outright and lend $2,000 more 
at two per cent. after the church has raised 
the balance. The Ladies’ Auxiliary already 
has $3000 to devote to the fund, leaving $5,000 
to be subscribed. 

The proposed church building will occupy 
the present site at the junction of Main and 
Chureh Sts: facing Main. It will be built of 
hollow tile, faced with dark stucco and stone 
trimming. A tower, 12 feet square, will be 
located on the Chureh St. side. The audito- 
rium will be larger than the entire present 
building. There will be a spacious parlor in 
the rear and to the right of this, large enough 
to accommodate 50 people and equipped with 
sliding doors which, when open, will so con- 
nect the room with the auditorium that the 
pulpit will be clearly visible from both com- 
partments. In the basement will be Sunday 


o . . 
school class rooms, a kitchen and pantry, Chris- 


tian Endeavor meeting room and lavatories. 
When the new edifice becomes a reality much 


Those Who Plan to Attend the 


General Conference of Christian Workers 
At East Northfield, Mass., July 31 to August 14 


will hear many notable speakers, including the Rev. Frederic C. Spurr of London, 
formerly the greatest preacher in Australasia. 


The Bible studies and Special Addresses will continue at Northfield to September to. 


t 


Visitors Will Find Good Accommodations at 


THE NORTHFIELD 


OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 


—an up-to-date, comfortable hotel, noteworthy for its good service, cuisine and hos- 


pitality. 


Convenient to Conference Grounds. 


Pleasant rooms en suite, with or without private 


bath, may be engaged at THE NORTHFIELD for any length of time at attractive 


rates. 


Write at once for illustrated booklet 


fo Nga «ocean KAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. E. CRE ae Oa ae ieee 


NEW CHURCH BUILDING 


Pilgrim, Chat- 
At the services of dedication Rev. 
preached the sermon. 


credit will be due the pastor, Rev. Lewis G. 
Spooner, who has gone to great lengths to 
draw up adequate and practical plans and to 
have them materialized. The building com- 
mittee consists of K. D. Albee, chairman, Dr. 
J. A. Miller, G. EH. Davis, K. A. Sprague, B. 
Fuhrer, Mrs. John Maus, Mrs. H. A. Robinson 
and Mrs. F. J. Davidson. 


Union Services at Mt. Vernon 

So successful were the union-services of us 
First Congregational and the Chester Hill 
Methodist Churches of Mt. Vernon last sum- 
mer that both churches heartily voted to con- 
tinue them for another year, with the prospect 
of their becoming perpetual. 3 

The first two services are to be held in the 
First Congregational Church, Rev. J. W. 
Chasey of the Methodist Chureh. preaching, 
and the last two in the Methodist, when Rey. 
C. S. Weist, the Congregational pastor, will 
give the sermon. z 

Preachers for the intermediate six Sundays 
are Prof. E. W. Lyman, Union Seminary, 
Rey. R. W. Roundy, Rey. W. B. Tower and 
Rey. C. B. Strayer. Tid. 8. 


Splendid Record of Pilgrim, Schenectady 

PILGRIM, SCHENECTADY, has received more 
than 400 members in eight yéars; has paid. off 
a debt of $8,000; has doubled its cash salary 
and quadrupled its beneyolences. It has paid 
the entire salary of its missionary. in India, 
a member of this chureh. Another member of 
Pilgrim is to sail soon as a medical missionary 
to Ceylon. The chureh plans to provide a 
larger and better equipped edifice soon. Rey. 
M. O. Van Keuren is the pastor. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Members for Stanwich, Greenwich : 

STANWICH, GREENWICH, Rey. L. H. Merrill, 
pastor, had an especially, impressive service 
July 2, when 11 new members were received. 
into fellowship. It was ad: ee of rejoicing to 
all. The church is already rea ping the fruit of 
the earnest work of the pss*or and Mrs. Mer- 
rill. All branches of the work are prospering 
and inereased interest in the church is appar- 
ent among the young people. | 
Ordination of Harding W. Gaylord 

The New Haven West Association of Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers met with 
Gasp Ave., New HAVEN, June 22, to ordain 
to the Sea ae Harding W. Gaylord, recently 
called to succeed Rey. W. C.' Prentiss as pas- 
tor of that church. Mr Gaylord, who has 


just finished his course at the Yale Divinity 


' School after considerable experience in teach- 
“ing and. war work, impressed the Association 
most favorably by the clearness of thought, 


felicity of expression, and fine spirit exhibited 


in the paper he presented and in his answers 
to questions asked him. His college education 
was received at Clark. After graduating he 
taught for a year at Mount Hermon leaying 
at the beginning of the war to enter the sery- 
ice. He returned to Moun: Hermon at the 
close of the war but soon entered the Yale 
Divinity School from which he has just grad- 
uated having won a fellowship entitling him 
to the privilege of further study. 

At the ordination service Dean Brown 
preached the sermon. Prof. B. W. Bacon 
gave the charge to the candidate; Rey. O. A. 
Petty the charge to the people and Rev. H. B. 


‘Starr extended the right hand of fellowship. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Many New Members for First, Gardner 
First, GARDNER, has completed one of the 
most successful seasons of its history. All 
the organizations and departments have kept 
up to the high standard of attendance and: in- 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
To expect adequate strength for life 
without going to God for it is like attempt- 
ing to generate sufficient power for a fac- 
tory by stroking the old ecat’s back. 


terest which the Sunday church services have 
established. The Sunday School has made the 
best record in its history and is sending four 
of its teachers to the Religisus Education Con- 
ference at Northfield. The C. EH. Society, 
which the minister, Rev. C. A. McKay, organ- 
ized at the beginning of his pastorate, has sur- 
passed its first year’s record with a member- 
ship of over 50 and an attendance at the 
Sunday evening meetings cf over SO per cent. 

Twenty-three united with the church this 
past winter, 21 of them on confession. Added 
to the 47, who united wit: the chureh during 
Mr. MeKay’s first year, they make a total of 
70 new members, of whom 54 were on confes- 
sion. The Woman’s Miss onary Society gave 
the pageant, “The Striking of America’s 
Hour,” which was received wi'h the most en- 


, 
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thusiastie appreciation and highest commenda- 
tion. The Society is sending one of its mem- 
bers to the Woman’s Missionary Conference 
at Northfield. 


The church also secured the highest musical 
talent available in Boston and gave six vesper 
concerts during the winter, to which all the 
music-loving citizens of Gardner were invited. 
The attendance was large, often taking the 
eapacity of the auditorium, and the appre- 
ciation warm on the part of members, their 
friends, and the outside public. A similar series 
is to be given next year. The pastor, Mr. Me- 
Kay, has his vaeation during July and August, 
and the following ministers are supplying the 
pulpit in his absence: 


July 2, Rev. A. R. Heaps, Brooklyn. 

July 9, Rev. J. P. Dickerman, Deep River, Ct. 

July 16, Rev. L. S. Nightwine, Fitchburg, Mass. 

July 23, Rey. A. O. Price, Leominster, Mass. 

July 30, Rev. W. H. Commons, D.D., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

August 6, Rev H. F. Holton, D.D., Brockton, 
Mass. 
August 13, Rev. E. D. Gaylord, Dorchester, 

Mass. 
August 20, Rey. W. M. Lee, Winona, Minn. 
August 27, Rev. W. BE. Gilroy, Editor of The 
Congregationalist. He Ds B. 
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Ninetieth Birthday of Rev. D. E. Adams 

The 90th birthday of Rev. Daniel Hmerson 
Adams was celebrated on June 22, at his 
home in Wellesley Hills. His two sons, Prof. 
C. D. Adams of Dartmouth College and 
George W. Adams of Wellesley Hills, with 
their families, were present; also Mrs. Gor- 
don Platt, daughter of Rev. M. F. Mevis and 
Mary Adams Meyis. Her little girl, Joan, was 
with her, thus completing four generations. 

Mr. Adams is the second of four generations 
of ordained Congregational ministers, his 
father, Rev. Darwin Adams, who died in 
Groton, Mass., being the first, Professor Adams 
the third and Rey. D. BH. Adams of Farming- 
ton, Me., the fourth. 

Rey. D. HE. Adams has been scribe of three 


Union Theological College 


For High School Menzof Mature Age Having 
Natural Capacities for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


The FIRST School in AMERICA to 
Combine the Practical Studies of an Arts 
College and a Theological Seminary into 
a FOUR YEAR COURSE Leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Theology (Th. B.) 


Organized and controlled by Congrega- 
tional men of University training. Fully 
approved by Illinois Conference; officially 
examined and approved by order ‘“Commis- 


sion of 100”; put on C. W. M. by Commis- 
sion on Missions ; now receiving aid from 
Congregational Foundation for Education. 
An approved and efficient Congregational 
College majoring in theology. 


Located in the Heart of the City of 


Greatest Educational Opportunities and 
provisions for practical training. Expenses 
reduced to the minimum possible and nu- 
merous privileges of self help. 

FORTY STUDENTS Enrolled last year 
and an increase assured this fall. School 
opens Oct. 3, 1922. Commencement June 4, 
1923. Write for Catalogue. 

42§North?Ashland Blvd., Chicago 
Rey. J. ALEXANDER Jenkins, D.D., President. 


Tene Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees:according to program. 


* Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—-Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University, 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable, Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
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associations, the last one being the Middlesex 
South, and has held pastorates in Wilton, 
N H., and in Ashburnham and Southboro, 
Mass. He has been actively engaged in the 


THREE GENERATIONS 
Rey. D. E. Adams (seated), Prof. C. D. Adams 
(left) and Rey. D. EH. Adams (right) 


work of the churches; always, when possible, 
attending the associations and conferences. He 
has been held in grateful remembrance by the 
people of the various parishes where he served 
for his kind and energetic efforts for their wel- 
fare. Many cards, letters and flowers were 
received by him on this 90th birthday, several 
people coming in person to express their con- 
gratulations. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Going as Missionary to the Balkans 

When the son of a home missionary becomes 
a foreign missionary, the prospects for the King- 
dom brighten. And when the missionary son is 
a person of such sterling worth that his success 
in a difficult field abroad is already assured, 
then there is added cause for congratulation. 
Rey. J. F. Stearns, son of Rey. HE. R. Stearns, 
home missionary superintendent for New Hamp- 
shire, was recently recognized as the foreign 
missionary representative of SoutH, CoNcorp, 
and he leaves shortly on appointment to a field 
in Bulgaria. 

The sermon was by Rey. Hnoch Bell of the 
American Board. Deacon BH. Scott Owen gave 
the charge to the young man, and he accepted 
it in an impressive address. The candidate is 
a Harvard graduate, perfected by Andover Semi- 
nary. Up in Errol of this state, a logging 
community, with many frontier characteristics, 
they still speak of that ‘young Stearns feller” 
who was there last, summer, in charge of the 
little Sunday school, and who roused them all 
to real spiritual ambition. Now he will try out 
the same qualities of inspiring enthusiasm in 
the far-away Balkans. EAGT: 


MAINE 

Revival at West Newfield 
The coming of Rey. Jason Thurston to the 
pastorate of Wrst NEWFIELD has been marked 
by an unusual combination of revival effort. 
The pastor found that no regular prayer meet- 
ing had been held for some years. He issued 
a call for an afternoon service of prayer, 
which was well attended. Following these 
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week-day prayer meetings, the pastor, finding 
that the services of two Maine Conference 
(Methodist) Deaconess evangelists were avail. 
able, arranged for them to assist in a revival 
campaign in the Congregational Church build. 
ing, the Methodist Church of Newfield (ot 
which Mr. Thurston is also pastor) not being 
agreeable to special service at that time. I 
was expected that the campaign would last fo1 
ten days, but it continued for three weeks 
The church was greatly revived, and during 
the third week the janitor, two young men, ¢ 
high school lad, and three high school girls 
were converted. Six were baptized and re 
ceived to church membership. Later five wer 
received by letter. The membership of the 
Sunday school has been doubled. The week. 
night prayer meeting has become established 
with an average attendance of 20 for six 
months. This is the first revival this churer 
has enjoyed for 30 years. 


a 


One of the fore~ 
most Christian 
Colleges 


—————————————— 


1—Eighty-sixth year 


2—Faculty of 43 —Most 
have Ph. D. degrees 


3—One Instructor to 


every 13 students 


4—Enrollment Limit 550— 
330 men; 220 women 


5—Endowment nearing 
Two Millions 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. A 
4.) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students/of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by student 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conr 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1878. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SALLY M. JoHNSON, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and privat: 


schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BarRNArD, A. J., First, 
Elgin, Ill. Accepts. 
Gouper, A. L., First, Cannon Falls, 
Plymouth, Wis. At work. 

Jump, H. A., Manchester, N. H., to Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Accepts to begin Sept. 24. 

PatMmr, W. H., Assistant to Superintendent of 
Congregational Conference and Missionary So- 
ciety of Maine, to Calais. Accepts. 


Hamilton, Ontario, to 


Minn., to 


Resignation 
Spmurry, W. L., Central, Boston, Mass., to take 
effect Oct. 1, on becoming Dean of new theo- 
logical school in Harvard University, formed 
by affiliation of Harvard Divinity School and 
Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ordination 
BrecHTOLD, WARRDN, 0,, Huntsburg, O., July 11. 
Sermon by Rey. J. G. Fraser; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. HB. S. Rothrock, Robert Paton and 
N. W. Bates. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
New Yor‘ 
Roscoe 2 2 
_ PPNNSYLVANIA 
Wilkes-Barre 9 9 
TEXAS 
Dallas, Junius Heights 19 23 
Personals 


Bown, Rey. F. A., of Plummer, Ida., received a 
call to Almira, Wash., after a five years’ pastor- 
ate, but at the earnest solicitations of his 
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people, decided to remain another year at 
Plummer. 

ConraD, Dr. and Mrs. A. Z., of Park St., Boston, 
Mass., sailed for Norway on June 28. An ex- 
cursion to the North Cape will precede the 
Peace Conference at Copenhagen, which begins 
Aug. 5, and to which Dr. Conrad is a commis- 
sioner. After the Conference, Dr. and Mrs. 
Conrad plan to take a trip to Prague and Vi- 
enna, at which places the former will speak 
on Prohibition, under the auspices of the Pro- 
hibition Foundation of America. 

MARSHALL, REV. W. R., for five years pastor of 
First, Bellingham, will be missed from Wash- 
ington as he goes to Long Beach, Cal., to or- 
ganize a new work. He has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Washington Con- 
ference, and one of the strong men of the 
state. At Bellingham for several seasons he 
conducted in the opera house a successful Sun- 
day evening forum that was largely attended 
by the business men of the city. One of his 
first addresses before the Conference, on com- 
ing to the state, was on, “How to Reach Men.” 

RUEGG, Rev. and Mrs. S. G., of Menasha, Wis., 
have gone to Europe for an indefinite time. 
Mr. Ruegg is an editorial writer for the Lowisi- 
ana Planter. While abroad he will be associ- 
ated for several months with the Blue Cross 
temperance societies in Switzerland. 

Wiuson, Rey. L. A., of Park, Greeley, Col., has 
been granted a three months’ vacation to tour 
Egypt and Palestine. As he is a member of 
the Commission on Missions, he will also visit 
as many as possible of the American Board 
mission points in Turkey, Syria and Armenia. 
He will also witness two representations of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, being enter- 
tained at the home of Peter Rendl, who is 
famous for his portrayal of the character of 
St. John. Mr. Wilson sailed from New York 
on the Homeric on July 22, 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. ANDREW BURNS CHALMERS 


Rey. Andrew Burns Chalmers, D.D., of Balti- 
more, Maryland, who died in Framingham July 12, 
belonged to a family of 
clergymen and educators. 
His brothers are Rey. 
James Chalmers, Princi- 
pal of the, State Normal 
School at Framingham ; 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
Headmaster of the Allen- 
Chalmers School in West 
Newton; and W. W. 
Chalmers, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Schools 
in Toledo, O., now in 
Congress. His sisters are 
Mrs. J. B. Montgomery, wife of the Superintend- 
ent of the State School for Dependent Children at 
Coldwater, Mich. ; Isabel Chalmers, teacher in the 
High School at Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Agnes Chal- 
mers, former member of the Grand Rapids School 
Board; and Mrs. George A. Ford of Toledo, O. 

Dr. Chalmers was a well-known figure in Con- 


gregationalism. His three pastorates at First 
Chureh, Saginaw, Mich., Grand Ave. Church, 
New Haven, Ct., and Plymouth Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., were notable for growth in member- 


ship and civic and missionary activity. Though 
carrying the general agency of a great life insur- 
ance company for Maryland during the past eight 
years, Dr. Chalmers found time for a vast amount 
of chureh and welfare work besides. He was 
managing vice-president of the Maryland Tuber- 
culosis Association; an official of the Maryland 
Sunday School Association and first vice-president 
of the Baltimore Boys’ Home Society. 

In 1894, Dr. Chalmers married Miss Lillian 
Knight, daughter of Rey. Allen Knight of Cleve- 
land, O., and sister of Rev. William Allen Knight 
of Framingham. He also leaves six children: 
Katharine, wife of Rev. Albert Buckner Coe of 
Winter Hill. Church, Somerville; Rey. Allan 
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Knight Chalmers, pastor of the First Congrega- 


tional Church, West Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Howard Kirk of Philadelphia; Miriam; Andrew 
Burns, Jr.; and Rebecca Chalmers. The burial 


was at Framingham, Dr. Knight officiating. 


MRS. MARY H. LANE 


Mrs. Mary H. Lane passed to the heavenly 
life from her home in Springfield, Mass., on the 
morning of Sunday, June 25. She was born in 
Townsend, Mass., July’ 11, 1841, and was the 
daughter of Samuel and Eliza Spaulding Haynes. 

Mrs. Lane was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary in the class of 1864, and thereafter 
taught there until her marriage to Rey. John 
W. Lane, August 26, 1868. In December, 1877, 
Mr. Lane resigned his pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church in Whately and accepted the 
eharge of the church in North Hadley, where 
he continued his ministry until his death, May 
13, 1911. Since that time, Mrs. Lane had made 
her home with her daughter, Mrs. Amy Powell, 
30 Kenwood Terrace, Springfield. Five children 


survive her. Dr. John Lane of New Haven 
Ct.; Wallace Lane, a lawyer of Chicago, IIl.; 
Wilfred Lane, in business; Mrs. Powell; and 
Susan Lane of Boston. 

Such, in brief, are the outlines of a _ long, 
singularly useful, and unselfish life. Mrs. Lane 


was gifted with an attractive personality and 
unusual mental abilities, and her training and 
experience at Mt. Holyoke furnished her with an 
equipment, both intellectual and spiritual, which 
gave her rank among the noted women sent forth 
from that famous institution in those days. 

Her life, however, was mostly spent in two 
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country parsonages, where to the last she lived a 
life of consecrated womanhood, as a wife, a 
mother and lover of the Church and Kingdom of 
God. Home cares through the years were many 
but they never absorbed her mind or narrowed 
her outlook and sympathies. Mrs. Lane never 
sought the place of leadership—nor was she 
given to much public speech ; but she was blessed 
with that tact and wisdom which made her es- 
pecially happy in personal approach to young and 
old, in those times of soul need when a word in 
season may determine one’s destiny here and here- 
after. Byer on the watch for opportunities to do 
good, she has gathered much fruit unto life eter- 
nal. None knew her but to yield honor to her 
fine Christian character and pure womanhood ; 
and two parishes, Whately and North Hadley, 
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AUGUST REGISTRATION 
CAMP NAVAJO, NORTHPORT, ME. 


Applications for August should be made at once for this 
Boys’ Salt Water Camp on shore of Penobscot Bay. 
Motor boats, sail boats and canoes. Tennis, baseball, hunt- 
ing, hiking. All boys taught swimming. Hundred mile 
canoe trip. Head Counsellor, Troyer C, Anderson, Dart- 
mouth ’22. Cost $100, August 1 to Sept. 3. Apply to Orrin 
J. Dickey, Belfast, Me., or Phone Dorchester 4903-W. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 
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Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
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are the richer and better for the consecrated life 
which Mrs. Lane spent there. Her humility, how- 
ever, was as great as her usefulness, and often 
during the last days she would repeat one of her 
favorite hymns, “Just as I Am Without One 
Plea.” Simple funeral services, such as Mrs. 
Lane loved, were held in Springfield, Tuesday 
afternoon. Rev. Charles L. Hill, pastor of the 
church in North Hadley, read the 23d Psalm, 
and two favorite hymns, and Rev. Hugene M. 
Frary of Bernardston, whom Mrs. Lane led to 
Christ in his youth, offered prayer. Interment 
was made at Stratford, N. H., the Lane family 
home. H. M. FF, 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 114) 
needy at Thanksgiving and Christmas, flowers 
to the sick at Haster time, through the support 
of mission school pupils, through the Mayflower 
Band program, ete. 


NorMAL TRAINING 


A teacher-training class was conducted by 
the director of the school during the fall and 
the Lenten Institutes of the church and for a 
number of periods in the interval between 
institutes. The work of the class was based 
in the main on the New Standard text book, 
supplemented by discuss'ons and observation 
work guided by the instructor. The following 
are awarded credit units as noted: 

(A list follows). 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
(Pupils Only) 


Average Average Percentage 
Attend. Enroll’t Attendance 
Kindergarten 18.4 31.9 57.7% 
(Thus for each department) 
APPENDIX 


Amendments to the Rules of the Eliot Church 
Adopted by the Church, Nov. 4, 1921 

Note: The sections pertaining to religious 

education in Rule 4, Officers and Their Du- 

ties, and Rule 5, Method of Election; Term 

of Service, read as follows: 

Rue 4. 


The Officers of this Church shall consist of, 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for: good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted for public and private schools, 
eolleges and _ universities. Edueation Service, 
Southern Building, Washington. 


‘ PASTOR WANTED 


First Congregational Church, Big Rapids, 


Mich., requires a First-Class Pastor. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister, college and seminary 
graduate, seven years’ experience, desires pastor- 
ate, $2,000 and house. References: exchanged. 
“Ss. L.. B.,” Oongregationalist. 


Congregational Minister with excellent record, 
serving large Eastern city parish, invites confer- 
ence with church seeking preacher and pastor. 
Address ‘H.,’ Congregationalist. 

Wanted—Supply work for August. Active pas- 
tor, college, good speaker, experienced. ‘J. D.,” 
eare Congregationalist. 


Supply—Reyv. Bessie F. Crowell, Ph. D., is 
available for-Sunday supply. North Turner, Me. 


EVANGELIST 


Safe and sane Evangelist open for a few en- 


gagements or pulpit supply, New England. Ad- 
dress “L. B.,’’ care Oongregationalist. 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


HELP WANTED 


Educational Director—For large, important 
day school and social work among young people. 
Qualifications: college and seminary graduate; 
well trained in modern methods of religious edu- 
cation; experience and success in similar work; 
acceptable preacher for occasional pulpit service; 
under 40; good testimonials. Adequate’ salary 
for right man. Address “‘H. D.,’”’ 971 Beacon St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Director of Religious Education wanted, to be- 
ap Sept. 1. Congregational Church, Naugatuck, 


POSITION WANTED 


A middle-aged woman desires to assist another 
New England woman at housework. No wages. 
Address “P. A.,’’ Oongregationalist. 


Widow Lady with two sons, one sixteen the 
other five, wishes position as Matron in College, 
Fraternity or Preparatory School, where eldest 
boy can enter College. PExperienced. Best refer- 
ences as regards ability, and church affiliations. 
Apply Matron, Bdmundston Observer, Hdmundston, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Excellent farm home for few persons desiring 
absolute rest, $10.00 weekly. Geo. Colburn, New 
Boston, N. H. 


For Sale—Building lot, Sagamore Beach. M. B. 
Homer, Maple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Unfurnished camp, ice and wood houses, acre 
of land, quietly located among birch trees, on 
shore large lake. Sell, $600.00. Geo. L. Hosmer, 
East Machias, Me. 
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first: the Minister, second: the Minister (or, 
if he be a layman, the Director) of Religious. 
Education, third: six deacons, four deacon- 
esses, a clerk (who shall be sworn to the faith- 
ful performance of his duties) a treasurer, 
an auditor and two councillors. These officers 
together with the Chairman of the Board of 
Religious Education hereinafter named shall 
constitute a standing committee, which shall 
be called the Church Committee, of which 
seven shall be a quorum, fourth: a Board of 
Religious Education consisting of seven mem- 
bers of the Church of which four shall be a 
quorum. . . . It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Religious Edueation to study, promote, 
supervise and correlate the educational work 
of the Church and the agencies and activities 
of the young people of the Church, to appoint 
and, when necessary, to remove the officers and 
teachers of the Church School. The Board 
shall make a report of its doings and the state 
of the work in its charge at the annual meet- 
ing. The Minister or Director of Religious 
Education shall be the executive officer of the 
church in the administration of the defined 
work of the Board of Religious Education. ... 


RULE 5. 

. .. The members of the Board of Religious 
Edueation shall be elected for the term of three * 
years, except it be to fill a vacancy, and be in- 
eligible for one year after their term has ex- 
pired, except after the term of one, and two 
years of the first election. The service of all 
officers of the Church elected for a term shall 
begin on the first Sunday in January. 


Events to Come 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 15th An- 
nual Convention, Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 1-4. i 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLH, Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMDR CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals, Aug. 12-31. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
GENERAL CONFHRENCD OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31—Aug. 14. 
MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTH, 
Aug, 14-21. 
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Take ORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Soothing to “‘ragged nerves,” invigorating 
to the nervous system.. A brain-refresh- 
ing, wholesome tonic that aids. digestion 
and restores physical vigor. At all 
druggists. 


‘ 


New England office. 
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Women’s Organizations 


_ WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10. a. M. 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, HExec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMb MISSIONARY 
FEDWRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’s HOME Missionary AssoctaTION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM®H MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in_ their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sil Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THn FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MIssioNary Socimry of CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
ee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
3806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catvprt, D. D., President; GBORGE 
SipNry WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 


CLARENCH C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles ®. Burton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Treasurer, Frank F. 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


Rey. ROCKWELL H. Porrmr, Chairman, Ct. 

REY. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER DH. Buuy, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rev. ArtHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Executive Staff 


CHARLES BW. BurtTON (ez officio), Secretary 
JAMES HW. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
RbV. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rev. WILLIAM §S. BuarD, Secretary of Promotion. 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 
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Rey. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R,. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary : 

CENTRAL TRUST CoMPaANy, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

‘ B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
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Editorial Secretary, Rey. Bnoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 

Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H, Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL STINDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rev. George L. Cady : 

Rey. Fred L. Brownlee Porresponanis Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston _ 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco. 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 

Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert Ww. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 

Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
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Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
devonminiation for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregatsynalist, church school equipment, 
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Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 


Rev William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist . 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
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JUST READY 


——BOOK OF CHURCH SERVICES— 


This is the book which has been a long time in preparation by a CoMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Those who have served on this Commission are as follows: Rey. Charles H. 
Richards, Chairman; Rev. Lucius H. Thayer; Dean Edward I. Bosworth; Prof. John W. Buckham; Prof. 


Waldo 8. Pratt; Rev. Harry P. Dewey; Prof. Henry Hillam Tweedy; Rev. Charles H. Cutler, and President 
W. Douglas Mackenzie. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK—The services presented cover nearly all the customary occasions of 


church worship and their use is, of course, entirely optional. Some churches may wish to adopt it as their 


Book or Worsuip, in which case, every member of the congregation would naturally be supplied. 

Others will, undoubtedly, find the book suggestive and adapt its suggestions to their use any way they 
see fit. With the aid of such a book a layman or a laywoman, in the absence of a pastor, may conduct a 
service that will be helpful and inspiring simply by introducing a sermon which is easily procurable, 


In addition to the orders of service for Sunday use there are services for dedication, ordination, funerals, 


marriages, etc., together with a choice collection of prayers suitable for various occasions founded from 
sources ancient and modern. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Preface A Service for the Reception of Members of the Church 
The Call of Worship A Service for the Communion of the Lord’s Supper 
Offertory Sentences A Children’s Day Service 

An Order of Worship A Home Missionary Service 

A Moming Service—I A Foreign Missionary Service 

A Morning Service—II A Service of Patriotism 

A Vesper Service—I A Forefathers’ Day Service 

A Vesper Service—II A Thanksgiving Day Service 

‘A Choral Vesper Service 


A Christmas Service 

An Easter Service 

A Marriage Service—I 

A Briefer Marriage Service—II 
A Funeral Service 

Prayers and Collects 
Ascriptions 

Benedictions 


An Evening Service 

A Service for the Organization or Recognition of a Church 
A Service for Laying the Corner-Stone of a Church 

A Service for the Dedication of a Church 

A Service for the Dedication of an Organ 

A Service for the Dedication of a Parish House 

A Service for the Ordination (or Installation) of a Minister 
A Service for the Baptism or Consecration of Children 


NOTE. When this book was announced for publication about a year ago letters were sent out to all Congregational pastors 
offering to send the book on an advance order at a special price. Between 800 and 900 orders were received and these are now 
being filled. Those who did not order at that time may now obtain a copy for $1.50. Size of the book 61/5 x 41/2 inches and 
3/8 of an inch thick. 


Social Work in the Churches 


A Study in the Practice of Fellowship 
By ARTHUR E. HOLT 


Social Service Secretary 


An attempt to work out the social program in the church in its community, with special emphasis upon 
the principles made clear by the new study of social psychology. 


Dr. Charles R. Brown in.a review of this book says: “This little book is not literature—it is a syllabus. 
It is not a book to be read through at a single sitting—it is a book to be consulted and used as furnishing 
an excellent outline for study. i 

It is a well-made syllabus, clear in statement, orderly in its arrangement of material and suggestive as 
to the best topics to be taken up in the study proposed. The pastor arranging a series of topics for a Sun- 
day evening forum for next winter, the leader of an adult Bible class planning for a series of lessons on 
the social application of religion, or the young people in a college Christian Association outlining their 
study of the social expression of the religious impulse would find this book exceedingly useful. 

Mr. Holt is a man with a warm heart, sympathetic insight, good common sense and sound judgment as 
to the human values at stake in this huge economic process. This piece of work from his hand and brain 
will help to advance those ends which stand in the very forefront of his interest.” 


Paper, 35 cents—Cloth, 60 cents—Postage, 10 cents additional. 
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force for righteousness in the world. 


It is the one and only denominational organ, and its 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The World in the Heart 
By Rey. Leonard A. Parr 
Hau Claire, Wis. 
He hath set eternity ( the world) iw their 
hearts.—Eccles. 3: 11. 


The book which mourns over the empti-. 


ness of earthly things, and has the vein of 
eynicism running through it, also recognizes 
that, despite the vanity of much of his life, 
there is a deathless something, untouched by 
time and change, within the heart of man. 

Consider the rendering of the verse, “God 
hath set the world in their heart.’ How 
richly significant is that word! All this 
world of action and light, of color and 
beauty and sound, is) not only without us, 
but lies in every heart. Standing on the 
sea-beach, you have picked up a tiny shell, 
and as you held it to your ear what did 
you discover? That all the swelling sounds 
of the tides and waves that lap the shores 
of the Antilles, the Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean are in that tiny shell. Likewise, put 
your ear to the heart of mankind, and you 
can hear the murmurs of mystic Asia, the 
turbulent cries of the Orient and the whole 
vast life of mankind, which rises and swells 
like some tidal sea. 

Without you is the world of beauty. You 
see it in the russet sunset skies; in sea and 
tree and flower. But God also has set that 


world of beauty in man’s heart; and some" 


one man, because that is in his heart, will 
take the brush and put all the flaming 
glories of earth and sky and sea onto the 
canvas. 


Or again, without you is the world of 
sound. There is the noise of many waters, 
the roll of the thunder, the song of the bird. 
But that world is: not only without you—it 
is in your heart. I saw the other day a pic- 
ture of a great composer sitting in the 
depths of a wood with the music sheets 
upon his knees. As he sat he listened. The 
birds chanted their songs; the trees clapped 
their hands; the winds whispered and 
moaned; the leaves ran with pattering feet 
‘down the sylvan pathways. And all that 
medley of sound became a melody of music, 
which passed into the great composer’s heart, 
then out on to the sheets, to be sung by 
some great choir or played on some noble 
organ. 

Indeed, looking within man’s heart, you 
may see the panorama of life; all its pomp 
and pageantry and wonder. 

In this fact lies the redemption of human 
life from insignificance. Man may live in 
a little house on “Main Street,” surrounded 
by squalid interests; he may be compelled 
by circumstances to sit at a desk ten hours 
a day, but because all the world is in his 
heart he can sit in the garden of the gods; 
he can listen to the enchanting music of the 
pipes of Pan and have for his own delectable 
possession the vast and varied world of color 
and beauty and light and song. 

Consider, also, the alternative rendering 
of this verse: ‘He hath ‘set eternity in their 
heart.” We are saddened by thoughts of 
change. Today we hold in our hands a 
precious flower; tomorrow it will lie faded 
and dead. We build with toil and strength 
today, and tomorrow dust will meet our 


eyes. But this word sets man, as eternal, 
in a transient world. The stars may blaze 
and then burn out into cold ashes; the moun- 
tains may lift themselves up and then the 
winds of time level them. Structures of 
iron and steel may be twisted and rusted by 
fire and age. The river of Time may carry 
me on; this garment of the flesh may be 
rolled up as a scroll, but the living “I” re- 
mains untouched. I am the eternal man in 
a transient world! Then feed this life with 
the Word of God; keep alive its glory by the 
habitudes of prayer, and ever remember that 
God hath made us for himself, and our 
hearts are unquiet till they find rest in him. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


REMAKING THE CouUNTRY CHURCH, by REV. 
MorcGan W. VAN TASSELL, and CHRISTIANIZ- 
ING THE RURAL COMMUNITY, by PRESIDENT 
Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD (The Biblical Review. 
July). Two articles of vital interest by men 
who are leaders in country community work. 
The former is pastor of a successful commu- 
nity church and he writes wisely concerning 
the value of the community church and the 
method of its organization. The second article 
is by the president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College and president of the Country 
Life Association. His advice is always good, 
none better, based on long and most intimate 
knowledge of rural life. This article empha- 
sizes, among other things, how Christian a 
thing it is for farmers to ‘co-operate in produc- 
tion and distribution; to work together, to buy 
together, to sell together, to plan together, to 
think together. “The spirit of brotherhood in 
all the community is the evidence that the com- 
munity has been Christianized.’ But he also 
emphasizes other equally important. matters. 


CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


Go with our CONGENIAL “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTY 


in connection with the famous ‘‘ Clark’’ Cruises 


No. 1 No. 2 


MEDITERRANEAN a 


ROUND THE WORLD 


WHICH ? 


sailing from New York, 
65 Days, Keb3,n1925- 


$600 and up according to size and location 
—— ee ON Sater oan 


1. A Great Steamer 


The entire Mediterranean Round on the 
sumptuous oil-burning Express Steamer 


“Empress of Scotland” 


25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement. 14 spacious public 
Palatial Domed Dining 


rooms, three promenade decks. 
Saloon seating 437 people, 
electric elevator, gymna- 
sium,  Ball-room, Palm 
Garden—one of the Marine 
Monarchs of the Atlantic. 
The famous Canadian Pa- 
cific cuisine and_ service 
throughout. Sea _ sickness 
almost eliminated. 


2. A Wonderful 
Itinerary 


Including 19 days in The 
Holy Land and Egypt, also 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada and the Alham- 
bra), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Bethany (Damascus, 
Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jor- 
dan and Dead Sea, Desert 
of Sinai), Alexandria, 
~ Cairo, (Memphis, Luxor, 
Karnak, Thebes, Philae, 
Assouan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract) Naples, Pom- 
peii, (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Havre (Paris and French Battlefields, London) Liverpool, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


3. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient 


Cruises. $600 and up. According to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark’s 19th An- 
nual Cruise insuring highest standard of experienced and 
expert service throughout. 


4. Great Inspirational Features 


Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel Club Meetings, 
Entertainments, Deck Sports, Musical Programs at Lunches 
and Dinners. Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady 
Chaperones, Physician, Trained Nurses. 


120 Days starting from New York, 
ee atl, 03,1023; 


according to size and loca- 
$1,000 and _ up, tion of stateroom. 


On the luxurious Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “Empress of France” 


18,500 gross tons 
Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service 
throughout. 
Inspiring 
Religious, 
Educational, 
and 
Social Features 
make the ship life a 
constant delight. 
Visiting 
The World’s 


Supreme 


PALM GARDEN, “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


Places of Interest. 


Havana, Colon, Panama, San Francisco, Honolulu, Hilo and 
Kilauea volcano, 14 days in Japan at Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, Kobe, the In- 
land Sea, and Nagasaki, Hong Kong, the Pearl River, Can- 
ton, Manila, Batavia and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, 
Rangoon, 19 days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta, (Darjeel- 
ing and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red Sea, Suez Canal, 
Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing 
Director of Clark’s 3d Round the World 
Cruise will have charge of our Party, giving 
our group of friends the benefit of his 
previous Round the World experience. 


Stop-over for Europe can be arranged for both Cruises. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “ The Mediterranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of Clark’s 
1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” Cruise, will have charge of “The Congregationalist” party. 


JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTIES 


to the MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD 


Write today for roo-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


Address “THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Open Letter 


My dear Mr. Philpot: 

Hight years of acquaintance with you, and our associa- 
tion during that period of religious work in the same city, 
give me special interest in the announcement of your 
acceptance of the call to the pastorate of the Moody 
Church, in Chicago. Your new position will be one of 
commanding influence and strategic importance in Fund- 
amentalist, circles, and our past relationships give me 
boldness in appealing to you to use your new trust and 
power to stem the tide of dissension in American reli- 
gion, and to allay the distrust and suspicion with which, 
in the very name of Christ, men are regarding one 
another. ’ 

My own standpoint you very well know. In the city 
in which we both labored you and I represented in 
popular thought, and probably in fact also, the extreme 
poles of conservatism and liberalism, Yet this did not 
prevent our friendly regard for each other, and a measure 
of fraternal recognition. On one occasion we exchanged 
pulpits, and while some of your people might have re- 
garded me with suspicion, I had a feeling that you your- 
self would not have hesitated to have trusted me in your 
pulpit more frequently, even if you did consider me far 
astray in some of my ideas. At any rate you came repeat- 
edly to the Sunday afternoon gatherings in my church, 
and you may recall rather a great occasion when liberal 
and conservative united, while Al Jennings, whom you 
‘had brought over with you, told in a very unconventional 
way the story of how the Gospel had transformed a 
bandit into a Christian. 

Your doctrine of hell was rather more lurid than my 
own, and your theory of the atonement may have been 
ruddier, but we were agreed, I think, that sin makes a 
very real hell in the heart and in human life, and we were 
agreed also that God has shared this human tragedy, and 
that His grace has been revealed, in suffering and sacri- 
fice. We both had had a vision of the Cross, though 
we might somewhat differently interpret its meaning. 

If I am not mistaken there was between us a sort of 
mutual recognition of the fact that each of us was reach- 
ing people to whom the other was not likely to appeal, 
and I think that there was the feeling that, far apart as 
we seemed, each was doing in his own way a sort of 
gospel work. You would grievously have criticized my 
ideas, methods and results—and I yours. Yet there was be- 
tween us a bond of brotherly sympathy, and when I came 
to leave, you expressed regret, and assured me that you 
had had more kindness and cordiality from me than from 
all other ministers in that city. I was pleased at that, for 
I have always tried to keep an outstretched hand toward 
all men of good will and serious purpose, no matter how 
greatly their opinions may have differed from my own. 

I cannot help feeling that if the relations that existed 
between us could be established in America at large, it 
would be a gain for Love and Brotherhood and no loss 
for Truth. Our paths did not cross frequently, and per- 
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haps that was well, for difficulties might have developed 
had we tried to work too closely together, Each had his 
own work, but we were at least free from distrusts and 
petty jealousies and suspicions. 

ultra-conservatives and ultra-liberals exist 
upon that basis? The world is wide, and the interests 
of the Kingdom are varied. There is work for us all to 
do. Can you not put the strength of your new position 
upon the side of Love and Brotherliness? Granted that 
we liberals, from a Fundamentalist standpoint, are heret- 
ical and full of error. Is there no sincerity about us? 
No love for Christ? No capacity for giving useful ser- 
vice? Has not religion always fallen upon evil days 
when earnest men have turned from fighting sin and the 
devil to spend their strength in fighting heresy? You 
are a Briton, with the traditions of Trafalgar in your 
blood. Do you recall the story of Nelson’s two officers 
who were at deadly enmity? As the French fleet ap- 
proached the one said to the other, with outstretched 
hand, “Yonder is the enemy, shake hands.” Is not that 
an allegory for American religion today? Are there not 
enough enemies of love and righteousness to draw men 
into a common cause who have the least possible element 
in common of the recognition of Christ and the desire 
to serve him?’ 

A good Congregationalist brother, of conservative 
views, writes me a good-spirited letter in which he regrets 
that he must be “conscientiously severe.” I admire his 
honesty and candor, but let us first be conscientiously 
loving, and conscientiously sympathetic, and conscien- 
tiously fair and restrained in our controversial] utter- 
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ances, and possibly the severity will take care of itself. 

Yours is a great opportunity and _ responsibility. 
Restore to the Church and School, in Chicago, that bear 
the name of Moody, some measure of the spirit of that 
great-hearted man. Moody may have been an old- 
fashioned theologian, but he was an older-fashioned 
Christian, and he preached, as Sankey sang, a message 
that magnified divine grace. 

I welcome you to a great land, where opportunities 
are vast and hearts of men are hungering for God. You 
may help to freshen the springs of our American religious 
life, or you may add poison to the waters already pol- 
luted. Why bicker and quarrel when each in his own 
way may possibly help some, at least, to the new life? 
If you can turn the tide of Fundamentalism into chan- 
nels of love, and mercy, and graciousness, and humility, 
and forbearance, and brotherly kindness, even as I am 
endeavoring to turn the tides of Liberalism in the same 
direction, you will accomplish a great and needed work 
for America and for the Kingdom of God. 

It is a Christly task. Will you not undertake it? 

With all good wishes, 

Yours hopefully, 
Wm. E. Girroy. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Word to Employers 
CORRESPONDENT, in a letter which, considering 
his viewpoint, is good-tempered and restrained, makes 

the complaint that The Congregationalist is unsympa- 
thetic and unfair toward employers. His criticism is not 
directed especially toward the present editor, whose 
course, he thinks, shows some signs of modification of the 
objectionable attitude, but it is an imputation that we 
cannot allow to rest upon our predecessors any more than 
upon ourselves. We are certain that The Congrega- 
tionalist is not now, and we do not think that it ever has 
been, in the slightest degree unsympathetic toward em- 
ployers and their problems, 

Manifestly, we have not taken the view of the employ- 
ing class, if there is such a thing, but we have not taken 
the view of any class. It has been our express purpose 
to keep ourselves free from all class-consciousness and 
from adherence to any class or sectional interest. Our 
business is the enunciation and interpretation of Chris- 
tian principles and teachings and their application to 
life. If there has ever been any seeming bias in any 
direction it has been entirely attributable to the fact that 
we believed that it was a direction in which these prin- 
ciples were not adequately recognized and applied. We 
do not believe that Christ and the Church can have one 
gospel for Capital and another for Labor—a gospel of 
ambition, and aggression, and self-interest, of profits and 
dividends, for the rich and well-to-do, and a gospel of 
service and self-denial, grinding toil, and narcotic con- 
tentment for the masses. 

The principles of Jesus are not inventions of our own, 
nor are we responsible for the conditions of the world in 
which they have to be applied. Surely, no man of vision 
would contend that these conditions are already Chris- 
tian! Must we then bend our message to suit conditions, 
and to meet the practical exigencies of men facing these 
conditions in business and industry? Assuredly not; 
on the contrary it is precisely our task to help define 
the problems which we all have to solve. Where business 
methods, practices, and conditions are not as they ought 

‘to be, men should face the issue in the same spirit in 
which Edison or some great wizard of invention, at- 
tempts some solution of mechanical problems and new 
application of principles. This should be the relation- 
ship between the prophet and man of affairs—the latter 
striving to realize the dreams of the former and to make 
them come true. 

As a matter of fact, we have deep sympathy with these 
men of affairs, and specifically with employers. We ad- 
mire the enterprise and courage with which they initiate 
and conduct large undertakings which are a boon to 
whole communities as well as themselves. We are thor- 
oughly conscious of the stress and strain through which 
they pass in the lean years, and in the inevitable periods 
of depression. We know that the public is much more 
apt to comment upon great profits than upon correspond- 
ing losses. We know how many fail, and with what faith, 
energy, and grim determination alone men _ succeed. 
Above all, we are appreciative of the larger spirit of 
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service that many employers are developing and of the 
extent to which, even in the midst of industrial warfare 
and bitter misunderstandings, there is recognition of the 
human personalities and rights involved in what we call 
“labor.” Considering the problems which they have to 
solve, we question if in vision and activity, greater prog- 
ress has been anywhere more conspicuously revealed in 
recent years than among certain Christian employers. 

We gladly state these things, not because we wish to 
preserve any balance between labor and capital—we are 
concerned only about just principles as they apply to 
either—but because they are our honest convictions. We 
are aware that wages are paid ultimately by the public, 
and that unless the public is willing to pay adequate 
prices, adequate wages cannot be paid. Our work is a 
work of public education, which employers ought to wel- 
come, We are not against employers, but with them for 
the establishment of fair conditions for all alike. We 
do think, however, that many employers are not facing 
the issues sufficiently from this standpoint, and we com- 
mend to their attention the extracts which we publish in 
this issue from an article by the president of the Master 
Builders’ Association, of Boston. When employers as a 
whole come to the vision manifest in this article we shall 
be nearer a satisfactory solution of industrial difficulties. 
Meanwhile, we commend the men, either employers or 
in the ranks of labor, who are working toward this end. 
If we have any hostility it is only for those whose atti- 
tude is avowedly selfish, and who hold the idea that 
idealism and Christianity are unwarrantable intrusions 
upon business. 


The Right to Work 

See things seem to us essential in the present racial 

and industrial conflicts in America. The first is 
the establishment of law and the institutions of gov- 
ernment on a basis of thorough honesty and impar- 
tiality. In so far as laws, law officers and law enforce- 
ment or non-enforcement, are prejudiced against any 
class, government not only fails but the failure is an 
incitement to disorder and violence. The end and pur- 
pose of government is order and justice. 

When government is established upon this basis—and 
this is the second thing—it is the duty of its adminis- 
trants to govern. There can be no question that in 
many parts of America the constitutional rights of in- 
dividuals and the principles and institutions of govern- 
ment are being challenged. Lawlessness and violence 
are in our judgment no worse when exercised on behalf 
of labor than when exercised on behalf of capital. But 
they are assuredly no better. If an individual claims 
the right to strike, he must recognize the right of another 
man to work for whatever wage he is willing to accept. 
Our institutions of government are at fault when any 
man is not free, without molestation, to sell his labor as 
he sees fit. 

The friends of labor, and even of unionism, cannot 
but view with alarm the tendency to use threats of 
violence and menacing attitudes, as well as actual 
violence, in industrial disputes. We are prepared to 
believe that acts of violence are largely sporadic and of 
the sort incident to any disturbed condition; we believe 
that union leaders have never justified or urged violent 
tactics or appeal to force. But whether sanctioned or 
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not, assault, threat, and unwarrantable interference 
seem to have been on the increase and in so far as there 
is no clear protest against them they are bound to act 
as a boomerang against unionism, 

It is the duty of our officers of government, from the 
President down, to see that the just liberties of men 
are maintained. When the laborer, be he union or non- 
union, cannot give the service he is willing to give with- 
out fear of being beaten up, there is a manifest failure of 
- government to function rightly. The law and constitu- 
tion exist to guarantee to men—regardless of race, creed, 
color, and affiliation—their liberties and privileges as citi- 
zeus of the commonwealth. We have joined in the out- 
cry against lawless acts of capital, and we have urged 
the duty of government in that regard. We deplore with 
equal sincerity the lawless acts of workers, and we think 
that Federal and State governments should act without 
fear or favor in protecting to the full the common toiler, 
regardless of his membership or non-membership in a 
labor union. 


Good News 

pee daily newspapers would be greatly improved if 

the big headlines, which so frequently scream over 
crime and scandal, would proclaim so that “he that runs 
may read” good news instead of bad news. The promi- 
nence given to bad news gives a false impression; we 
get the impression that there is more bad than good 
news; that there isn’t much good news to tell. There is 
a great deal of good news which never gets into print, 
while bad news is exaggerated away beyond the facts. 

A reporter with a nose for thrills and “human 
interest” deserves credit for featuring the following in- 
cident, if it is true, and we have the word of a big 
newspaper of high standing for it: 

New York, July 1—Threading the traffic during Fifth 
Avenue’s most crowded hour, a woman lost her head 
and stepped in the path of swiftly-moving automobiles. 
Crowds looked on in horror or turned away from what 
appeared to be an inevitable fatality; but one man 
dashed through the vehicles, seized the woman by the 
arm and dragged her back to safety. 

Dazed, she failed to thank her rescuer. 

A traffic policeman was more alert. He stopped the 
man after he had taken a dozen steps, and asked his 
name. 

The stranger, who was a Negro, turned. 

“Are you going to arrest me?” he asked. 

“No,” said the officer. “That was a brave act, and 


I want to report it.” 
“Just say a black man did it,” he said, and turned 


away. 
He was Dr. Robert R. Moton, successor of Booker T. 
Washington as head of the Tuskegee Institute, and one 
of the foremost figures of his race in America. 
Let us have more good news, and more of it in the 
big headlines. Let us have very much less bad news. 
If you think so, just pass the word along to the editor 


of your daily newspaper. 
%e 


Some men fall through one great temptation; while 
in other men deterioration is so gradual that they are 
. hardly conscious of moral weakening and spiritual decay ; 
but the latter process, in its results, is as tragic and 
disastrous as the former. In fact it is perhaps easier 
to rally from the overwhelming of one great onslaught 
than to recover lost morale. 


or service. 
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In Brief 


Great facts override small difficulties. It is in see- 
ing life as a whole that the troubles of the day become 
much as the passing occasion for a child’s tears. The 
broader vision dissolves our petty trials. 

¥ ¥ 

Progress is the past moving into a better present, 
and the present into a better future. Its basis is pro- 
phetic vision and consecrated activity. Without these 
there may be change and readjustment, but there can 
be no betterment or moving onward. 

¥ ¥ 

Statements of professed fact and doctrine are to be 
estimated not only according to their truth, but also 
according to their importance. Many things are true 
that are not of prime importance either for salvation 
Not to act with recognition of this fact is 
to obscure the really vital matters by the exaggeration 
of secondary things. 

oy 

Surely, Dr. John Hunter was a sound interpreter of 
the New Testament, and of the facts of Christian his- 
tory, when, referring to Carlyle’s “gospel” of “hero- 
worship,” he declared: “There is a divine marvel in 
every common man. Our heroes and saints are not ex- 
ceptional but representative men.” We forget, sometimes, 
that Carlyle himself, in his exposition of the heroic, 
reached his climax in the question: “Why may not every 
one of us be a hero?” 

¥ ¥ 

Mr. Louis P. Slade, R. D. 54, Tiverton, R. I., has ap- 
plied to us for a list of Congregational churches which 
owe their origins to the union of two or more antecedent 


We know of no such list, nor of any means of 


churches. 
Any 


securing the information except by wide inquiry. 
of our readers who can give Mr. Slade information re- 
garding such instances will confer a favor, and possibly 
assist in the solution of practical problems. Kindly 
address communications directly to Mr. Slade. 

¥ ¥ 

Dr. James E. McConnell, Associate Secretary: of the 
Commission on Missions, sends us a congratulatory word 
regarding the recent editorial leader, “Things that Stir 
the Blood.” Dr. McConnell says: 

The reference to Mr. Ralph Harlow’s statements and 
your strong words of endorsement of his plea seem to 
me to be especially commendable, and I am very sure 
that such a message from your pen and heart will ac- 
complish. not a little in the way of turning the atten- 
tion of the churches to the missionary program. I wish 
we could have some one who would speak as strongly 
in behalf of the home work as Mr. Harlow has spoken 
in behalf of the foreign task, but perhaps that can 
come in appropriately in some other connection and at 
some other time. 

We print his words for their worthy suggestion. The 
home missionary has usually lacked the glamour and 
unusual interest that have attached to the foreign mis- 
sionary, but the home fields have their stories of mov- 
ing appeal, splendid endurance and heroic adventure. 
We hope shortly to touch upon the romance of the he- 
roic, Californian, nonagenarian, Dr. Wm. C. Pond, whose 
career typifies the patient sacrifice and the fine idealism 


of the pioneer preacher. 
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The Methodist Centenary Fund 


Reports concerning the Methodist Centen- 
ary have for some time indicated that col- 
lections were slow and that the denomin- 
ation would have great difficulty in realiz- 
ing 100 per cent on the $100,000,000 sub- 
scriptions. The annual meeting of its com- 
mittee on conservation and the council of 
church boards was held in Chicago a short 
time ago. The western editor has waited 
to get the reaction of Methodism to the 
situation before reporting this meeting. 
Following it the official journals of the de- 
nomination carried this appeal on their 
front pages: 


Methodism’s Future at Stake 

Statement ordered by the Council of 
Boards of Benevolence of the Methodist 
EHpiscopal Church. 

Never before in the history of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has its leadership 
been called upon to face a situation so grave 
or an opportunity so great aS were pre- 
sented to the Council of Boards of Benevo- 
lence at its recent meeting in Chicago. From 
June 1, 1921, to June 1, 1922, there was a 
shrinkage in the payments of Centenary 
subscriptions of approximately $2,000,000 
over an already tragically declining income 
of the previous year. ‘This serious dimin- 
ishing of resources constitutes a direct blow 
at the heart of the missionary enterprise 
of Methodism. Already the crippling ef- 
fects of loss in income are beginning to ap- 
pear in the case of returned foreign mis- 
sionaries who cannot be sent back to their 
fields for lack of funds, in the discourage- 
ment of life service recruits, and in the half- 
completed church, hospital and _ college 
buildings both at home and abroad. We 
must not permit the spiritual life of the 
Church to be menaced by a cooling mission- 
ary enthusiasm. So critical are the condi- 
tions Methodism now faces, that by special 
action of the Board of Bishops and at the 
request of the corresponding secretary of 
the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes and Bishop 
Fred B. Fisher have been assigned to spe- 
cial service to (co-operate with Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, in a most earnest endeavor to awaken 
Methodism to the appalling significance of 
the present emergency. Within the next few 
months the shrinkage of $2,000,000 must be 
raised. Eyery pastor and layman must be 
enlisted. Subscriptions due, simply must be 
paid. It is the hour not only for heroic en- 
deavor but also for genuine sacrifice. In the 
words of one of the most far-sighted of our 
Bishops: “The future usefulness of the 
Church for a generation depends just now 
upon its financial response during the next 
few months.” In the name of the Christ we 
serve, we call Methodism to immediate and 
decisive action that defeat may be turned 
into victory ! 


The editorial comments are as_ signifi- 
eant as this statement. The editor says: 


Our general reaction from this meeting is 
favorable, notwithstanding the fact that the 
collections last year were $600,000 less than 
the first year of the Centenary, while for 
the year just ending they are practically 
$2,000,000 less. Judging from the near 
financial returns this would be discourag- 
ing; but when the condition of the country 
is fairly understood and when it is further 
considered that all other institutions and 
eauses are suffering through financial de- 
pression the picture is not all dark. We do 
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not want to minimize the situation in any 
wise. Indeed it is difficult to present mat- 
ters just as they should be. If we permit 
our concern to show too plainly upon the 
page, discouragement will ensue; if we 
paint the picture too bright, a careless opti- 


mism will result. 


ere 

To the denominations of simpler organiz- 
ation the complexity of the machinery of 
Methodism has been a standing wonder. 
The Methodist editor seems to think that 
even the Methodists have gone too far in 


piling up machinery. He says: 


There was a degree of confusion attend- 
ing the sessions, which fact could hardly be 
obviated when the intricacies of the present 
organization of the Centenary are consid- 
ered. The largest body is the Council of 
Boards of Benevolence, consisting of 135 
representatives. Then comes the smaller 
body of the Commission on Conservation 
and Advance of practically half that. size. 
Along with this is the executive committee 
of twenty-five. Hach of these bodies has its 
own chairman and its own secretary. There 
come times when it is necessary that two or 
three of them meet at the same time. The 
members of these two subsidiary bodies are 
taken from the body of the council; it can 
be easily imagined that confusion results 
from such unwieldy processes. The senti- 
ment seems to be growing that the next 
general conference must, of necessity, make 
radical modifications in the composition of 
the controlling body of the Centenary. This 
sentiment seems to be centering upoh a 
simplified and smaller committee body. In- 
deed, if we sense the sentiment aright, there 
is an even stronger movement toward uni- 
fication in the matter of our church boards. 


So much has been said and written about 
the success of the Centenary that leaders 
of other denominations had become hypno- 
tized with the belief that all that a Meth- 
odist had to do was to wave his wand over 
a dead, ecclesiastical organization and it 
would immediately spring into life. It is 
astonishing now to find the denomination 
worrying over a sum that has always been 
a large one to the rest of us, but which for 
the Methodists two years ago was a mere 
bagatelle. The editor is exceedingly frank 


in his comment concerning this angle of 
the situation: 


The most important matter considered 
was the proposal to raise $2,000,000 by next 
November, to prevent a cut of drastic char- 
acter in the appropriations in both the 
Home and Foreign Board for the current 
year. The Board of Foreign Missions is 
facing a most serious situation. With many 
projects started, and the collections on a de- 
clining scale, this board finds itself with 
receipts of a million and a half dollars less 
this year than last. Of course this calls 
for heroic action. According to the secre- 
taries, they will be able by drastic methods 
to take care of a half million of this deficit. 

The Home Board is not in as eritical 


position, but still the situation here is 
desperate. Project after project has been 
begun, and then stopped. The church finds 


itself in the position of the man spoken 
of in the Bible who failed to sit down and 
count the cost of building projects. The 
proposal is to put a heroic campaign on 
to collect the nearly $12,000,000 now due the 
Centenary and unpaid. This will receive 
first attention. 

In addition to this, and a- thing that shall 
be most strenuously undertaken, will be the 
raising of this $2,000,000 of special funds to 
consist of gifts of $100, or multiple thereof, 
and over and above the regular Centenary 
pledges. The committee fully appreciate 
the fact that many of the projects vitally 
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concerned with the enterprises in process 
at home and abroad are uncompleted or in 
danger of entire abandonment unless these 
$2,000,000 are raised. 

To raise this amount, the committee has 
set aside Bishops Hughes and Fisher and 
are to hurl these men against the Church 
with messages which, it is hoped, may re- 
kindle the fires of enthusiasm and accom- 


plish the desired result. 
* * 


The partial failure of the Centenary is 
thoroughly understood by leaders of all de- 
nominations, for all are having the same ex- 
perience—the same trouble has come to the 
forward movements undertaken by all the 
great denominations in these four years 
since the close of the War. This failure is 
not without its advantages for all of us. 

It seemed to leaders in all denominations 
after the great success had in subscribing 
the Centenary Fund, that perhaps, after all, 
some such method was the proper one to 
use in church finances. The Centenary 
tended to discredit the more quiet and 
more permanent methods. The Methodists 
were, however, wiser than they appeared 
to be. At the very time that they were 
saying most about the suecess of the Cen- 
tenary they were refusing to put all their 
eggs into one basket. Along with the Cen- 
tenary they were emphasizing systematic 
and proportionate giving and they enrolled 
multiplied thousands of their people as 
tithers. They now have the largest propor- 
tion of tithers of all the large denomina- 
tions. The partial failure of the Centenary 
and other new world movements ought to 
warn all of us that the giving of the Chris- 
tian church must be founded, not upon a 
spasm of emotion but upon continuous 
thorough-going education, which shall culti- 
vate an intelligent interest in the extension 
of the Kingdom and which shall lead givers 
to form habits of giving systematically and 
proportionately. 

* * 

The subscription of the Centenary Fund 
produced one by-product which perhaps 
even the Methodists did not expect. Work- 
ers in home mission fields have complained 
during the last few years that the Meth- 
odists are the most sectarian of all denomin- 
ations. Their district superintendents and 
pastors are accused of acting as if no com- 
munity is adequately churehed until it has 
a Methodist organization, and there seems 
to be a good deal of evidence to support 
this accusation. The Methodist organiza- 
tion is so great and has such aggressive 
leadership that it is not surprising to find 
some of the workers on the field over-em- 
phasizing an attitude which is perfectly 
proper in the officials at the top. Apparently 
many promises were made to various 
fields over the country that the Methodist 
organizations working in them would profit 
from the Centenary Fund. ‘The result 
was that Methodist churches in these situa 
tions felt able to carry on their work alone 
and would have nothing to do with a co 
operative movement. No one could foresee 
that this would be the result but there is 
abundant testimony that it was. 

There has been undoubtedly a recrudes 
cence of sectarianism since the War. I. 
Germany had (in the months just preced 
ing the War) invited Europe to disarm an 
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had led the way, she could have made the 
world a warless world. So far as our north- 
ern churches are concerned, the Methodist 
Episcopal church stands in almost the same 
strategic position concerning sectarianism. 
If it allows its great organization to be 
conscienceless, remorseless and unscrupu- 
lous in its relationships with other denomin- 
ations on the field, the result will be war, to 
the great dishonor of the Church. If 
Methodism will put into all of its relation- 
ships the spirit of co-operation, its very 
strength and leadership in American Pro- 
testantism will bring every other denomin- 
ation to do the same thing. Methodism 
played the game of the Inter-Churech World 
Movement in a manner that was not only 
aboye criticism but exceedingly generous. 
It can now extend that leadership to the 
whole of the future by bringing about the 
abolition of sectarianism. What shall the 
answer be? 


Chicago, July 24. R. W. G. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Robin and the Worm 


Every Spring do I digg in the Garden. 
And so did my fathers, back to Adam; but 
he got to flirting with Eve and loafing on 
the job, and was fired. But when I digg, 
Keturah is with me, and I loaf not. 

Now as I digged, behold there came a 
Robin that liveth hard by, and he followed 
me as I digged. And he pulled out now 
and again a fat Worm. 

And he came not too nigh unto me, yet 
did he not shun me utterly nor fear me 
greatly. And he looked at me curiously, 
and I think gratefully. And this is what 
I think he said: 

Behold, here is the owner of the Garden, 
and he diggeth up this ground for my sake, 
so that I eat Worms and toil not. 

And he knew not that I had other plans 
for the Garden, and that the Garden itself 
was a Side-Issue with me; for he thought 
that I wrought for his sake. And perchance 
he blamed me, and wondered that on cer- 
tain mornings I slept, although he perched 
in the Mulberry Tree outside my window 
and prayed for me to arise and dig for him 
that he might eat Worms without toil. 

Now he was more than welcome to the 
Worms that I digged up: for one Robin is 
of more value to me than many Worms. 
And he is welcome to the opinion that I 
have nothing else to do than to digg for 
him; and I cannot very well explain to him 
that he is partially in error. 

But I considered as I digged how like that 
Robin is to men and women; and how his 
ideas of Providence are about like theirs. 

But this I admired in the Robin, that 
however little he understood the larger pur- 
poses of the owner of the Garden, the Robin 
did not fail to make use of such blessings 
as eame his way; and I think that in his 
small way he was thankful; which is not 
true of all men. 

For I suppose that the Lord of earth’s 
Garden hath much larger purposes than any 
that I can discover; and what I am able 
to get out of it may be one of His minor 
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purposes. But I will remember gladly that 
even the Robins and the Sparrows have 
value in His sight, and I am also under 
His care. 


Races, Politics and Missions 

From our watch tower in San Francisco 
one may have a wide vision. We here have 
a keen sense of the relation of the races, 
and we see this problem much mixed up 
with politics and missions. Politics and 
missions are not often associated in thought 
or discussion. Missionaries always keep 
their hands off and tongues tied in respect 
to the policies of the countries in which they 
labor. They obey the laws and adjust them- 
selves to conditions as they find them; but 
missions and missionaries have affected the 
polities of the world and are helpfully af- 
fecting the problem of the races as no other 
single influence has done. Christianity pro- 
duced modern democracy, made England and 
the United States what they are. The mis- 
sionary who has taken Christianity to the 
non-Christian nations has awakened their 
peoples, and produced in them the present 
world movement in behalf of political self- 
expression in a democratic government. The 
root of democraey is the sense of personal 
freedom and worth, begotten of the knowl- 
edge and experience of religious freedom in 
Christ. The missionary is, however, never 
a politician, but always a statesman, 

In the recent Washington Conference what 
the missionary has achieved was visualized. 
This conference would never have been held, 
and would have been impossible, but for 
the missionary. China and Japan were 
there, their representatives sitting beside 
the representatives of England and France 
and the United States. Why? Because the 
missionary has been a hundred years in 
China and sixty years in Japan, and there 
is now a new China and a new Japan. 


Three things were demonstrated in that 
conference : 

(1.) The success of missions. It was a 
notable fact that one-half the Chinese in 
attendance in Washington were Christians 
or the product of Christian schools. Three 
of the four delegates who sat at the con- 
ference table with Balfour and Hughes were 
graduates of the same missionary school in 
Shanghai. 

The missionary has been a hundred years 
in China, and measured by the number of 
church members gained, progress seems to 
have been slow and achieyement small; but 
measured by their impress upon China, by 
the degree in which Christian ideals have 
become dominant in the life of the nation, 
in education, in government, in social and 
industrial life; measured by the product of 
Christian personality, the achievement of 
the missionary is seen to be great—so great, 
that when China chooses men to represent 
her ideals and needs in a conference of 
world nations, she chose and sent men of 
Christian character, ideals and training. 

The same is true of Japan. Prince Toka- 
gawa, delegate to the conference, affirmed in 
public address in Washington that modern 
Japan and her place in world-life today is 
due to the presence and influence of the 
missionary. 
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Missions made the Washington Confer- 
ence possible and made it a success. 

(2.) The equality of the races was demon- 
strated at Washington. Is there a radical 
and irradicable difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Asiatic? a chasm be- 
tween them, as one HWnglish literateur has 
said, “like that between a master and his 
dog?” No such difference and separation 
was visible at the conference table in Wash- 
ington. The Japanese, the Chinaman, the 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the American 
sat together as equals, as they were in brain- 
power and worth of personality. 

Race antagonism is deep-seated, most dif- 
ficult to be removed, but it is done by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. That men of differ- 
ent races, regardless of color of skin or 
degree of culture, are equals in capacity, 
as they are equals in privilege in the econ- 
omy of Grace, is a fact increasingly ac- 
knowledged by all Christian-minded men; 
and upon its wide recognition the peace 
and progress of the world waits. Good will 
between nations of different races can rest 
upon mo other basis than the acknowledged 
worth of personality. This demonstration 
at the Washington Conference was amaz- 
ingly significant and prophetic. 

(8.) The necessity of missions was vis- 
ualiced. What can make the peace longed 
for and planned for in Washington increas- 
ingly a fact in the Pacific, Atlantic and 
Mediterranean? What power is known that 
can and does dethrone self-interest, enthrone 
its opposite in world politics and business, 
undermine race prejudice and beget such a 
degree of good will that not only a few 
dreadnaughts will be scrapped and the use 
of deadly gases be restrained, but that all 
instruments of war shall be scrapped be- 
cause no longer of any use? Only one power 
is known that can do that, vie., that gra- 
cious power that is released wherever the 
missionary goes with his Gospel. He has 
not once failed. Savagery and war cease in 
proportion as he succeeds, and he succeeds 
in proportion to his backing and the pro- 
motion of his enterprise by Christians at 
home. 

Among politicians the missionary has been 
a joke, and not only among politicians. The 
people of Christian nations have spent their 
energies upon means and measures that 
have failed, despising the few whose clear- 
visioned devotion is saving the world. Now 
we are getting to see that peace among men 
means, first, men of good will, and that 
these are produced among the races of Oc- 
cident and Orient by the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ only. The solution of the race 
problem on the Pacific Coast and in the 
world; the lifting of world politics out of 
the realm of provincial seclusion and self- 
interest ; the development of a Christian per- 
sonality and of men in Occident and Orient, 
with eyes to see and a disposition to ac- 
knowledge its worth and inherent rights— 
these essentials that must be, else peace and 
world prosperity are impossible—are the 
uniform and unfailing product of Christian 
missions. H. H. K. 


Education prepares one to do, while mere 
scholarship knows what others have done.— 
Journal of Education. 
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Athenians and Ephesians 


The Moderator’s Address at the Annual Meeting 
of the General Association of Connecticut. 


WO quite distinct experiences befell 

Paul in the two quite distinct cities 
of Athens and Hphesus. In the one he re- 
ceived the contempt that highly arched eye- 
brows are wont to give to a_ babbler, 
especially if he babble about moral princi- 
ples and spiritual ideals, or the possibilities 
of a resurrection in the Eternal. In the 
other city he was the object of a fear that 
the iconoclast, even the well-intentioned, 
image smasher, must expect when he at- 
tempts to substitute Jesus for Jupiter, or 
the Deity for Diana. In Athens the Gospel 
was not sensational enough for ears that 
were ever tingling to hear some new thing. 
Paul’s message was too spiritual and too 
remote from the immediate testimony of 
the senses, and therefore of little practical 
account and interest. In Ephesus, however, 
the Gospel was too revolutionary. It affected 
practical affairs too much; it was instantly 
recognized that it spelled the doom of Diana. 
Her sacred image, descended from heaven, 
would no longer be an object of reverence. 
Paul and his companion evangelist were not 
only robbers of temples; they were thieves 
of men’s hearts, stealing them away from 
the true worship. Diana, Ephesus and 
Heaven itself were all at stake under the 
proclamation of a more rational truth and 
a more spiritual ideal. And withal it would 
paralyze the pocket-nerve, since it would 
undermine the trade of the silversmiths; 
and Paul might as well expect mercy from 
a plumbers’ convention as to expect leni- 
ency from the guild that worshiped the 
silver standard. 

Athenians and Ephesians divided the 
world of the early Church. They have 
both, ever since, obstructed the progress of 
the Gospel and the coming of the Kingdom 
of Grace and Truth. They flank the Church 
today, as right and left wings, beating the 
air with such opposite movements that they 
add nothing to the advance of the Church’s 
work or prestige. Must the antagonism be- 
tween the Rationalist and the Traditionalist 
go.on forever? Will they both always be 
suspicious of and contemptuous towards— 
let me call him the Intuitionalist? This 
last is the man who recognizes the rights 
of reason to the fullest legitimate extent; 
who sympathizes with tradition not on ac- 
count of its literalness, but because of its 
spiritual worth and its provisional charac- 
ter. Must we despair forever of a body of 
Christian doctrine which shall state the 
fundamental facts and ideals and hopes of 
humanity so clearly, so richly and so fairly 
that we can increasingly find in it a com- 
mon ground for all the Church? 

Our path, at any rate, seems clear. Men 
of the Pilgrim inheritance can never lose 
faith in the certainty of the way, nor lose 
heart in pursuing it. In the great sweep 
of time, in the spread of knowledge and in 
the rise of culture, men must increasingly 
yield homage to two outstanding functions 
of the mind—the intellect and the intuition; 
to the two great royal highways of truth— 
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reason and faith; to the two sides of Divine 
reality—the mechanical and the spiritual. 

Strange, is it not, with the history of 
human thought and experience so open be- 
fore us, that a conflict should still be going 
on; and that there are still intellectual men 
to be found who are contemptuous of the 
things of the spirit, and spiritual men who 
are either fearful or indifferent towards the 
findings of the intellect! But this is a state 
of affairs that we have to face today, just 
as truly and as seriously as did the first 
thinkers in Athens and the first preachers 
in Ephesus. 

Demetrius, the silversmith, is still with 
us. His silver tongue is now singing for a 
silver standard of truth, as once it demanded 
one in finance. He flies in the face of facts 
of geology, biology and zodlogy with argu- 
ments as shallow and as specious as he 
used while seeking to evade the universality 
and the consistency of economic law. A 
mushroom creation for the world and an 
isolated origin for man are to him essential 
for the dignity of God and the march of his 
spirit in the souls of men. And his argu- 
ments rest on the traditional pillars. First: 
That reason cannot be trusted to gather the 
facts of experience and from them offer a 
trustworthy account of the unfolding of the 
process of creation; that is, that we have 
no evidence for a unified creation; and 
Second: That revelation is debased and God 
is discredited when we assign to Him sons 
of time, myriads of stages and a progres- 
sive continuity in accomplishing the mighty 
facts of physical existence, and our indi- 
vidual, spiritual identity. 

If one wants to start a riot in modern 
Hphesus today he need only go into the 
Temple Square and say: 


“One God, one law, one element, 
One far-off, Divine Event 
Towards which the whole creation moves.” 


The one divine element is protoplasm, 
passed on from generation to generation 
with immortal possibilities. The one law 
is evolution, the will and intelligence of God 
progressively realizing themselves in a world 
of matter. And the one far-off, divine event 
is the perfection of human Character, so 
that the created is more worthy to be called 
the image of the creator. Such a doctrine 
of God and man and the Creation would 
seem to be true to the facts of science and 
to the hopes and instincts of our souls. But 
we have to face the situation as it is. In 
spite of the evidence and the sweet reason- 
ableness of the doctrine, and after a genera- 
tion of teaching it in the college classroom, 
it is not accepted by a large portion of the 
Christian Church; and the recent demon- 
strations by Demetrius in defence of a dis- 
credited Diana serve to remind us that the 
difference between the new and old theology 
is far reaching, and that it will take all the 
patience and effort that we can bring to 
bear to bridge the gap between the Tradi- 
tionalists and the Modernists in the Church. 


The decision to present this paper arose 
from an incident which I must relate before 
I inform you of my ultimate purpose. Two 
months ago I was saying good-bye at the 
railway station to a friend of mine, who 
was leaving the country for Brussels, where 
he is now delivering a series of lectures as 
exchange professor on the Hoover Founda- 
tion. He is a man who has made his con- 
tribution to science and his mark in na- 
tional and international .circles where sci- 
ence is appreciated. He has at the same 
time maintained his loyalty to the cause of 
religion. He is a Congregationalist and a 
deacon in his church, and for some years 
he conducted a men’s class in the Sunday 
school. As you might imagine, he has a 
very broad theology, but he has been true 
to the vital elements of the Christian Faith. 
He believes in God and prayer and the spirit- 
ual and moral ideals of Christ. While wait- 
ing for the train he remarked to me that 
he was greatly concerned over Mr. Bryan’s 
recent hostile outbreaks against the doc- 
trine of evolution, and he expressed some 
surprise that we ministers had shown so 
little interest in the subject, and that we 
had taken no action that registered our 
disapproval. I replied that most of us took 
the attacks as a joke, and that thinking 
people were so well established in the scien- 
tific conception of the world and of life that 
we had no need to fear such pronouncements 
as Mr. Bryan was making. He went on to 
say that, from his knowledge of the West 
and the Middle West and South, it was 
a very serious matter, and that New Eng- 
land did not represent the country as a 
whole, for in other parts of the country 
large numbers of people were easily swayed 
by such appeals. He furthermore declared 
that he believed the Congregational church 
to be the one church from which we might 
hope for some expression of sentiment as to 
the truth of evolution, and that it would 
be wholesome for public opinion and quite 
consistent with our history and our ideals 
if, at this time, we should make some kind 
of a statement that would show that Mr. 
Bryan does not represent the highest intel- 
ligence of the Church. 

I then inquired of him how his fellow 
scientists felt toward the Church, where- 
upon he named three outstanding American 
scientists, whose names you might readily 
recognize if I told them to you, as being good 
men but very lukewarm toward the Church, 
if not very critical; because, he said, when 
the Church is mentioned and its influence 
suggested, these men cite Mr. Bryan and 
his hostility to science and assume that he 
represents the position of clergy as a whole. 

Since he has sailed I have received one 
letter from him. His sailing companion was 
Dr. Lorentz, who might almost be called, 
with Hinstein, a co-founder of the doctrine 
of relativity. It seems that the relation 
of science and religion had been the subject 
of their conversation when Dr. Lorentz ex- 
pressed his regret that in Holland the at- 
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itude of the average clergyman was piti- 
ully narrow, if not openly hostile. 

And now, I ask, can we do nothing about 
uch a situation? Must we go on forever 
n this way, with the Church suspicious and 
fraid toward science, and scientists feeling 
hat the Church is an institution that can- 
ot compel their respect, because it cannot 
naintain faith, hope and charity without 
neuleating false ideas of the world, and 
vithout trumpeting outworn shibboleths of 
ruth? 

So much for the Ephesians? But if these 
\thenian gentlemen are really honest with 
hemselves, like Dionysius the Areopagite, 
hey will linger with us long enough to 
‘ealize that we are facing a very human 
situation, for which they themselves have 
10 little responsibility. If the Traditionalist 
iS wrong, even to the point of childishness, 
in not being open-minded towards things 
scientific, the scientists have often been 
wrong in spurning allegiance to spiritual 
ideals, and in not recognizing their validity 
for society and the soul. One brilliant, cyni- 
cal scientist can do more moral harm, if 
he sets out to do it, than the most reac- 


tionary Traditionalist ever contemplates. 


The Outlook 


HB reunion question has leaped into the’ 


forefront again, but in a form scarcely 
calculated to expedite the issue. For some 
time past a joint conference has been pro- 
ceeding between representative members of 
the Free Church Federal Council and rep- 
resentatives of the Hstablished Church of 
England. 


UNSATISFACTORY REPORT ON CHURCH UNION 


The report of this joint committee, signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and York 
and by Dr. J. D. Jones, as Moderator of the 
Federal Council, has been issued, and has 
not met with a very favorable reception. It 
was unfortunate in the manner of its pub- 
lication. As far as I can gather it was just 
sprung upon the press without preliminary 
warning, or any effort being made to secure 
effective publicity. The consequence was 
that it had a bad press. A Summary was 
published by some papers, a few extracts 
by others and odd snippets in the majority 
of cases. Nowhere did the whole report re- 
ceive full publicity, while a very vital cover- 
ing letter was completely ignored. So care- 
lessly was the publication made, that an 
eminent Free Churchman, a member of the 
Federal: Council Committee, told me this 
week—a fortnight after the publication— 
that he had neyer yet seen it. All this 
fumbling has sorely prejudiced the report; 
for upon the strength of imperfect summa- 
ries and misleading snippets, critics have 
rushed in with a fierce fusilade against the 
report. Dr. J. D. Jones has complained of 
this, insisting that critics who have not read 
the whole document ought to have kept 
silent. The saddest fact is that tne average 
layman in the Free Churches, who has 
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The world teems with people just looking 
for an excuse to throw off the yoke of their 
moral ideals and let Professor Wiseman 
suggest that our moral ideals are a mere 
matter of taste, or geography, or a remnant 
of outgrown superstitions, and there will go 
up a shout from the Areopagus—from those 
who are glad to learn that morality has not 
the ultimate foundation of a rational ideal- 
ism, and has not the function of preserving 
and advancing the whole course of human 
progress. 

The time has come for the Church to pro- 
claim openly the absolute rights of science 
and to make a generous recognition of its 
methods and accomplishments in its own 
field. And scientific men, if not in the name 
of religion, then for the sake of truth, and 
morality and patriotism, ought to admit with 
equal frankness, that faith is an essential 
to existence and that it has, along with 
science, a high place in the work and life 
of mankind. 

And now, in the belief that scientific re- 
ligionists and spiritually-minded scientists 
have not only much in common, but that 
they have a duty to perform for the Church 
and society, I am going to offer to you a 
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set of resolutions. I believe there are many 
in our churches and many outside of our 
churches who will welcome any expression 
that is favorable to the rights of reason, 
while we also proclaim the certainty and 
validity of our spiritual ideals. 

The Congregational church is in a unique 
position, in that it, more than any other 
body, can appeal for the rights of the whole 
man—body, mind and spirit; it can appeal 
to all workers in the fields of human wel- 
fare because it is sympathetic with them all. 
The Congregational church must hold the 
conception of being the link between the 
extreme of rationalism and traditionalism. 
There never was a better opportunity than 
the present affords to show our interest in 
the problem, our intelligence in analyzing 
it and our courage in taking our stand be- 
fore the whole Church. 


Waterbury, Ct. 


(The Resolutions presented by Dr. Brown 
were unanimously adopted, and ordered to 
be sent for publication, by the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut. They appeared in 
our issue of July 6, 1922, on page 380.) 


for Church Unity in England 


The Joint Committee Reports—Mr. Berry Declines Call to 
London— The Copenhagen Conference — Mr. Taft’s Visit. 


By Our London Correspondent 


scarcely heard of the existence of the Fed- 
eral Council, jumps to the conclusion that 
the whole thing is a “hole and corner” affair, 
and he is prejudiced initially against the 
proposals. 

Apart from this unfortunate method of 
presenting the document, the report is not 
by any means so compromising as Free 
Churchmen have .been led to think. The 
re-ordination issue, e.g., is not pressed. The 
church government question is likewise 
poised very delicately, for while Free Churech- 
men are asked to recognize Hpiscopacy, pro- 
vision is made for recognition of both the 
Congregational and Presbyterian systems by 
Episcopalians: But, of course, a concession 
to creedalism has to be made by the Non- 
conformists: to the Episcopalians. Still, 
though the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds are 
put forward as a broad basis of agreement, 
the Nonconformists are left free to regard 
them not as binding upon them now, but as 
historical statements of faith. This “take it 
or leave it” option smacks of unreality and 
has drawn the lightning of the critics. Then 
Baptists are not satisfied with a clause ex- 
pressly drafted to meet their cardinal prin- 
ciple; and the Quakers and Salvation Army 
are shut out of the fold by the clause 
dealing with the sacraments. Dr. Reaveley 
Glover, the author of “The Jesus of His- 
tory,” has slashed the whole document with 
merciless irony, and two important Baptist 
associations have repudiated the report on 
the ground that it makes Hpiscopacy a sine 
qua non of a reunited Church; imposes a 
ereedal test and does not deal with the union 
of the State with the Church. Lay opinion, 
as far as I can gather, is emphatically hos- 
tile to the proposals, and I have heard the 


view expressed that if reunion came on these 
terms a new Nonconformity would emerge 
instantly. The report—for it is only a re- 
port—comes before the Federal Free Church 
Council for ratification, amendment or re- 
jection, in September. What will happen 
then, I do not venture to prophesy. 


CLEAR THINKING NEEDED 


Meanwhile, Dr. J. D. Jones, writing, per- 
haps, with seme natural impatience with 
critics who have criticized without study- 
ing the whole document, calls upon Congre- 
gationalists to think out some intelligible 
policy on reunion. “It is time,’ he says, “‘that 
they rethink their position on sacraments 
and ordination. Are sacraments,” he asks, 
“essential to the Church? Can a commu- 
nity of Christians be a church without them? 
What about baptism? Is it obligatory? Can 
a person be rightly received into member- 
ship without baptism? Then about ordina- 
tion: What do we mean by it? Can a man 
be a minister without ordination? Is there 
such a thing as a ministry, or is a minister 
simply a layman deputed by a church to 
preach?” Dr. Jones thinks we ought to 
come to some clear understanding on these 
points; and he adds that until we do, he 
can searcely see how Congregationalists can 
take part with much profit in any reunion 
discussion. Obviously, this discussion ought 
to have taken place before the negotiations 
with the Episcopalians were started. To 
begin the discussion now would probably 
reveal cleavages in Free Church ranks which 
would postpone reunion to the Greek ka- 
lends. Somehow I cannot help feeling that 
the reunion discussion has stumbled into the 
realm of futility and that unity of the spirit 
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in the bond of peace is the essential thing 
to be cultivated—leaving the larger issue 
of corporate unity to what I might call the 
evolutionary processes. 


Unity or SPIRIT ON THE INCREASE 

Happily, unity of spirit among the differ- 
ent churches is developing rapidly. We have 
had two signal evidences of it in London 
during the last month. The whole Borough 
of Deptford—one of the poorest in London— 
has been the scene of a remarkable cam- 
paign, in which all the churches, excepting 
the Roman Catholics, united to proclaim 
that common faith, that in Jesus Christ only 
is the solvent of all the post-war evils, na- 
tional hatreds, class prejudices and social 
sins. All ecclesiastical and theological dif- 
ferences were sunk. Episcopalians opened 
their pulpits to Free Churchmen, and Free 
Church pulpits were placed at the disposal 
of Episcopalians. They worked side by side, 
preaching at street corners and in market 


places the central truth: that the spirit of, 


Jesus alone can give the world, the nation 
and the individual the peace that all are 
craving. The Borough was strangely stirred, 
as much by the novelty of such unity as by 
the passionate earnestness of the campaign- 
ers. The other demonstration of unity was 
in the Borough of Wandsworth—a great 
middle class suburban area in South West 
London. Here the Mayor summoned a towns 
meeting in the Town Hall to enable Chris- 
tians of all denominations to declare in 
unison that, as diplomats and politicians and 
economists have failed to give the world 
peace after the war, Christianity should be 
given an opportunity. This, too, was a very 
remarkable gathering. The fact that it was 
convened by a layman holding the mayoral 
office gave significance to it. One of the 
resolutions called for a world conference of 
Christian leaders to point the way to a 
brotherhood of man that shall transcend all 
nationalism and racialism. If such com- 
bined efforts as these two at Deptford and 
Wandsworth became a general rule rather 
than an exception of Christian relationships, 
the reunion question might very soon take 
on a new aspect. But to struggle for any 
corporate unity before unity of spirit is 
generally attained is putting the “cart before 
the horse.” 


Mr. Berry TO REMAIN IN BIRMINGHAM 


Rev. Sidney M. Berry, who succeeded Dr. 
Jowett at Carrs Lane, Birmingham, ten 
years ago, has been invited to succeed Dr. 
Jowett at Westminster Chapel; but he has 
decided, “with the slightest doubt in his 
mind” that it is his duty to stay in Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Berry faced the issue 
squarely, taking a fortnight to reach his 
decision. He is immensely popular and ex- 
tremely influential in Birmingham, and the 
pressure brought to bear upon him from 
quarters outside his church, as well as from 
his own people, was almost overwhelming. 
On the other hand, Mr. Berry felt the ap- 
peal to Westminster, where, for three or 
four months of the year, he would have had 
the help of Dr. Jowett, who was prepared 
to serve as a sort of Canon to Mr. Berry 
as Dean. The happy relations between the 
two men—relations in which affection and 
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respect are mingled on both sides—might 
have made such a partnership workable and 
efficient. The difficulties that Westminster 
Chapel presents nowadays did not daunt 
Mr. Berry, and I think he felt reluctant 
as a young man to refuse a big task at a 
time when youth is crying aloud to be per- 
permitted to show its mettle, but the pull of 
Birmingham was too strong. Carrs Lane is 
a great citadel of Congregationalism in the 
Midlands, and the prestige of its pulpit must 
be sustained. London would have welcomed 
Mr. Berry eagerly, and he would have had 
a message of his own for the metropolis. 
He has great gifts that would have captured 
London—charm of manner, grace of speech, 
fearless thinking, patient sincerity and the 
infectious joy of life that made Silvester 
Horne almost a hero of romance to the youth 
of London. 


THE CONFERENCE AT COPENH AGEN 
The full delegation of representative 
Christian leaders which America is sending 


Hubert C. Herring 
By Clarence A. Vincent 
He loved the sea’s deep blue. 
The whisp’rings of the breeze, 
And the bird's song he knew. 
The rustlings of the trees, 
The clouds that fleck the sky, 
The twinkling stars of night, 
The massive mountains high, 
Moved him with deep, strange might. 
A wild-flower in @ grove, 
The tempest’s tumult wild, 
O’er him a strange spell wove, 
As in a simple child. 
The multitudes of nven— 
Good, bad, dull, keen of mind— 
Are in God’s loving ken, 
And his own brother-kind. 
A messenger of love, 
A statesman in his plan, 
His treasure kept above, 
God's gift—a Christian man. 


to Copenhagen for the World Alliance Con- 
ference to promote International good will, 
is interpreted as evidence that however de- 
sirous your politicians and financiers may 
be to keep out of the Puropean cauldron, the 
heart of Christian America beats soundly 
in sympathy with the war-torn people of 
the Continent. Some of the acutest troubles 
in BPurope arise out of religious animosities 
—especially in the newly-expanded states, 
where minorities of one religion and race 
are under the domination of majorities of 
another race and religion. All over Europe 
there are little patches of people—Baptists, 
Unitarians, ete—who are the victims of in- 
tolerance from other churches. This is a 
source of perennial friction, and might. lead 
at any time to explosions of animosity, end- 
ing in war. Mr. Lloyd George, more than 


-onee, recently, has said that nothing but 


Christianity, sincerely applied, can heal 
these open sores. The Copenhagen Confer- 
ence will address itself to this delicate mat- 
ter, and it will be a source of infinite 
strength to the European delegates to have 
the support of such men as Dr. John Mott, 
Dr. Boynton, Dr. Faunce, Dr. Merrill, Dr. 
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Jefferson, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough and other 
Americans with broad views and large sym- 
pathies. The attitude of the Church towards 
armaments—on which your churches have a 
clearer view than ours—is another issue for 
Copenhagen to face. The Conference will 
be extraordinarily representative of world- 
wide Christianity. It will embrace the Or- 
thodox Greek Church, as well as practically 
all the Protestant churches. Twenty-five 
nations will be represented by delegates of 
high standing. From Wngland, the Bishop 
of Oxford, the Dean of Worcester, Dr. Jow- 
ett, and many other eminent churchmen are 
going to Copenhagen. The Archbishop of 
Upsala will be there. Germany is sending 
a large delegation headed by Dr. Deissmann 
and Dr. Spiecker, while France is sending 
an equally full delegation, including Pastor 
W. Monod and M. Paul Gournelle. Japan 
is sending two representatives; and even 
Spain, Portugal and Turkey will be repre- 
sented. The Archbishop of Canterbury, un- 
fortunately, cannot be there; but he has 
appealed for the prayers of all Christians 
for the success of the gathering. 


BRITISH IMPRESSIONS oF Mr. Tarr 


Mr. Taft has paid his flying visit to Eng- 
land: has been féted in London, honored at 
Cambridge and Aberdeen, entertained by the 
British Bar and weleomed wherever he has 
gone by the British populace. He has 
charmed us by his geniality, and left us 
in debt to him for his sagacious speeches, 
always friendly, tactful and gently humor- 
ous. He encouraged us to smile at his adi- 
pose tissue—which was less obtrusive than 
your caricaturists had led us to believe— 
and he has flattered us by his earnest study 
of our legal procedure, which he has led us 
to think is worthy of emulation by you. 
And amid all the rush of his engagements, 
he managed to find an hour to spend with 
his co-religionists at Essex Hall, the head- 
quarters of British Unitarianism. Some one 
said the other day that Mr. Taft’s great- 
est achievement in England was to make 
the American Ambassador speak without a 
manuscript. This feat of Colonel Harvey’s 
was achieved at Sulgrove, where Mr. Taft 
drew from the Ambassador what I believe 
is his first impromptu speech in England. 
And it was quite a happy one. Both the 
Ambassador and the ex-President let. them- 
selves go and merrily chaffed each other in 
publie, to the infinite delight of their audi- 
ence. Somehow this made us feel that both 
the Americans were quite at home among 
us. And we desired nothing more ardently. 

A. P. 


I am determined, God helping me, that no 
man shall rob me of my faith. I won’t hide 
it away. I'll keep it right around with me, 
if I can. I will see it gets exercise. I will feed 
it all I can, so that it shall not starve. I won’t © 
force it if I ean avoid it, and make it weedy 
and weakling. It shall say no things it does 
not believe. When in real danger, if I can, 
I will go to some one stronger than I to help 
to keep it safe. But when that necessity arises 
to whom shall I look for help? Surely, directly 
to Him who I believe gave it to me. For I 
know whom I have trusted, and I am persuaded 
that He is able to keep it against that day. 

—W. T. Grenfell. 
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‘Tradition and the Soul 


“A man’s mind is sometimes wont to bring him tidings, more 
than seven watchmen that sit above in a high tower.” 


HE author of Hcclesiasticus warned his 
T son to accept no person against his own 
soul. It is a plea that a man should realize 
the existence and maintain the integrity of 
his own inner being, and realize his own 
inner soul as in vital communication with 
a universal source, and himself as capable 
of reacting upon his world. While the young 
man is told to consult all the teachers he 
can, he is also to preserve a certain inde- 
pendence of what they tell him, to bring 
their teaching to an inner test and to accept 
only what stands that test. There is much 
to learn from tradition and convention, as 
they embody the teaching of the ages, but 
when it is found that anything in them is 
against one’s own soul, then the soul must 
be listened to, or the integrity of life is 
lost. 

One must care supremely for the whole- 
ness and healthiness of one’s inner life, and 
attend scrupulously to its highest demands, 
if life is to reach the height of which it is 
capable. “Let the counsel of thine own 
heart stand, for there is none more faithful 
unto thee than it.” A man does not always 
listen to this inner being of his in his daily 
actions; he is often aware that he is act- 
ing against the better counsel of his own 
soul. “That I would not, that I do,” says 
Paul. So acute has this experience been 
that people have sometimes believed in dual 
personality as an explanation of it, a theory 
which ought to be avoided, because it breaks 
up moral responsibility without really ex- 
plaining anything. Dual personality does 
not explain consciousness, certainly does 
not explain conscience. If you are two per- 
sons in one, there is no reason why either 
should feel. guilty for any wrong done by 
the other, whereas every man knows that 
he does feel a responsibility for any wrong 
done by him, if done in a normal state. 

Paul’s antithesis, however, does exist in 
consciousness: “That I would not that I 
do.” Paul’s statement is not psychologically 
satisfactory, yet we all know what he means. 
There was no sin dwelling with him except 
the sin that was in him. Sin was not some 
entity beside him urging him to do wrong. 
Nothing is sin until the will consents to its 
and once the will consents to it, it is the 
action of the man. It is the same person 
that sins and condemns sin. This is the 
paradox of moral experience. 

But now, if the inner life is such a mix- 
ture as this, was the sage right in saying: 
“Let the counsel of thine own heart stand, 
for there is none more faithful unto thee 
than it’? And did not Jesus say it was 
eut of the heart all evil things proceeded, 
as well as good things? The difference 
between good and evil is not that one be- 
longs to the inner life and the other to the 
outer; both originate within. Which coun- 
sel of the heart, then, is a man to listen to? 
This question is immediately decided by the 
fact that there is a scale of values in the 
mind. There are many things in the inner 
nature—impulses, tendencies of good and 
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evil—but they are not valuated alike; they 
are accompanied by a moral distinction; 
the mind that contains the good and the evil 
pronounces one good and the other eyil, one 
to be chosen and the other to be rejected. 
In addition to this, there are spiritual intui- 
tions that set a man on the track of high 
and glorious things, if only he is willing to 
follow. And the reason for this is, that the 
individual’s inner life is in vital communi- 
cation with a larger source. ‘‘A man’s mind 
is sometimes wont to bring him tidings, 
more than seven watchmen that sit above 
in a high tower.’ The last reason why a 
man must listen to his own soul is that that 
inner soul is open to, is in vital touch with, 
is inter-penetrated by the universal soul 
which makes the life of the world. This 
is why “a man’s mind is sometimes wont to 
bring him tidings, more than seven watch- 
men that sit above in a high tower.” 

The poet, e.g., knows this. He must study 
other poets, learn all he can from them, 
but if he is a. real poet his poem comes not 
from their work, but from the inter-action 
of his own soul with reality. You may call 
it genius, or inspiration or anything else; 
it means that the poem has come into his 
soul, not from others. Never will a man 
be a poet till he learns to let the counsel 
of his own heart stand—that is to say, to 
let his own soul speak. It must be his own 
apprehension of reality, his own intuition of 
spiritual truth. It is likewise with every 
artist. Hugh Walpole makes an old artist 
speak to young Peter Westcott, when the 
latter was at the height of tremendous popu- 
larity brought to him by the publication of 
his first book: “Against all these tempta- 
tions (already spoken of), against these 
vices of the World and the Flesh, against 
the glory of power and the swinging ham- 
mer of success, you, sitting quietly in your 
room, must remember that a great charge 
has been given you, that you are here for 
one thing and for one thing only... to 
listen. The whole duty of Art is listening 
for the voice of God. ... If when you come 
to die you know that, for brief moments, 
you have heard, and that what you have 
heard you have written, life has been justi- 
fied.” This is true not only for art, but for 
all life. The profoundest things come along 
from the invisible sources into the inner 
soul of the man who listens. The soul of 
man is a soul only by virtue of its rela- 
tions to the universal soul, the current of 
whose infinite being is constantly flowing 
through it. 

And certainly today, when there are so 
many watchmen on the towers reporting so 
many different things, and recommending so 
many different policies, it is more than ever 
necessary for a man to enter into his cham- 
ber, and sometimes lock the door, and there 
commune with his Father in secret. And to 
the cleaner counsel of the heart, to the 
more faithful voice of the inner being, let 
bim listen, and by that let him stand in 


this day of much good and much eyil, for 
the good and against the evil, in private 
life and public policy. To the Hebrew sage 
seven watchmen meant a perfect watch, and 
he was declaring that even if the watch 
were perfect, the biggest things, the most im- 
portant things about life are not to be known 
from the outside—from watching its exter- 
nal events. The most important thing for 
every man to know is what comes to his soul 
when he has rightly related himself to the 
eternal. 

In our day the towers are numerous, and 
the people on the towers are dinning our 
ears with their report continually. There 
are men whose business it is to watch the 
money market, and every day they report 
as to how things are going. On the press 
towers you have men, some conscientious, 
some unscrupulous, reporting and mis-report- 
ing the affairs of the world, favoring all 
sorts of contradictory policies. There are 
church towers from which reports come of 
the various denominations. There are theo- 
logical watch-towers, where the defenders 
of the faith keep a look-out for heretics. 
These are almost deserfed in our day be- 
cause the men of the city are not easily 
frightened. These are lean days for heresy- 
hunters. Heretics have so often turned out 
to be truth-bringers that they are not feared 
as they were. But there are men yet who 
lay a good deal of stress upon standards and 
phrases, and many a man in the pulpit even 
today is much too timid to give his soul 
full scope. He checks an inward urge to 
speak his full truth, lest he may be disap- 
proved by the standard-bearers. Many a 
ministry is condemned to ineffectiveness by 
this fear. 

Whatever.may be the uses of any of these 
watchmen, there is always one vital thing 
that each one of us should remember, and 
that is the importance of his own soul, set 
as it is at the heart of the eternal world, 
in vital relation to a life that is beginning- 
less and endless, capable of realizing God in 
itself; capable of finding some of the most 
tremendous meanings of existence, and of 
receiving divine direction, divine help and 
divine power. If the child of the Father will 
cultivate the secret life, the Father which 
seeth in secret shall give him upon the open 
road the reward of strength and stability, 
and he shall stand among men as incor- 
ruptible, master of his own soul and master 
of his state. 


Union Church, Brighton, England. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION IN CHINA, by 
Pavut Hurcurnson (The Journal of Religion, 
July). Wherever and whenever there is evi- 
dence of advance in liberal thought, there is 
also a rallying of conservative forces. This 
is true now in China. The author is an in- 
fluential missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Shanghai, and his article is a valu- 
able review of the whole theological situation 
at the present time. 
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Miss Maude Royden Prays 
for Actors and Actresses 

HE Old Vie Theater, London, is de- 
T seribed as “a beacon in a dark place, 
a center of light and leading, a home of true 
art, a palace of delight for poor people.” 
Here Shakespeare’s plays, opera in Wnglish 
and educational lectures are given continu- 
ally to appreciative audiences. ‘Nowhere is 
finer work done than at this ancient theatri- 
cal shrine.” Recently its funds received an 
anonymous contribution of £30,000, and Miss 
Lillian Baylis, its able manager, asked of 
Miss Maude Royden that a prayer of thanks- 
giving be publicly offered. To this request 
Miss Royden, at a Guildhall service, re- 
sponded. Having thanked God for the stout 
heart and good courage of those who try to 
give their best in their art, she continued: 
“We thank Thee, O Lord, for the financial 
relief that has come to Lillian Baylis. May 
her future be under thy guidance. We fur- 
ther pray for all poets and players, all ac- 
tors and actresses. May they always follow 
the highest ideals.” The theater problem 
will be solved when theatrical managers ask 
for the prayers of the churches, and when 
their work is of such a nature that it can 
be looked upon as a genuine contribution to 
the promotion of the Kingdom of God. Signs 
are abundant that such an event is not in- 
eredible. The use of drama in religious edu- 
cation is moving that way. 


Gypsy Smith Coming 
to America 

T is reported that Gypsy Smith is to 

preach in New York on Aug. 27, in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, and is 
to visit other cities. In connection with this 
announcement he speaks of the remarkable 
religious revival now in progress in Eng- 
land. ‘Never before have I seen such turn- 
ing to God, nor such a spirit of unity among 
the churches. The largest buildings avail- 
able are packed daily and twice nightly, 
thousands of people waiting for nearly every 
service; 4,500 men and women have pro- 
fessed conversion and sought admission to 
our churches.” 


An Industrial Assembly 
at the Y. W. C. A. Convention 

F the Y. W. C. A. set their minds perma- 
I nently on the consideration of industrial 
conditions and problems, something will be 
doing, sooner or later. There are many in- 
dications that young women do not intend 
to close their eyes to existing evils. Among 
these indications is the existence at the re- 
cent National Y. W. C. A. Convention of 
“the first real assembly for the industrial 
membership.” Not only did industrial work- 
ers express themselves at the meeting, but 
there was a joint session of students from 
girls’ colleges and industrial girls for the 
promotion of further conference and co- 


IS DOING 
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operation. Assembly  fin- 
ished its program by the appointing of a 
committee of 21 members, whose office it 
will be to call together assemblies of the 
industrial women in the Young Women's 
Christian Association, to act in the interim 
between such assemblies, and to co-operate 
with the National Industrial Committee in 
the development of its work.” 


Bahaists in Conflict over 
Right to Champion Peace! 
T is reported that the Palestine govern- 
ment has been compelled to intervene be- 
tween the factions of the Bahaist sect, where 
serious conflict prevails for leadership in 
the movement for the promotion of world 
peace and the unification of all religious 
bodies. The government has deemed it ad- 
visable to assume custody of the Shrine of 
Baha Ullah until a peaceful settlement is 
reached among his followers. 


Rural Church Conference 
in Madison, Wisconsin 

HE Rural Church Conference, held June 

26 to July 8 in Madison, Wis., was 
voted, by those who attended it, “a decided 
success.” There were 52 members in regu- 
lar attendance, representing twelve denomin- 
ations, from twelve counties in Wisconsin, 
and four other states. Among the topics 
considered were: Study of Rural Life, The 
Rural Community and the Church, Admin- 
istration of Country Churches, Music, Drama 
and Pageantry, Organized Play and Games, 
ete. Plenty of time was set apart, also, for 
recreation. 


John R. Mott Reports 
Renaissance in China 

ETURNING from the Far Hast, Dr. 

John R. Mott speaks very earnestly of 
stupendous changes that have taken place 
there in the past two: or three years, not 
only economically, but socially, politically 
and intellectually as well. “The New 
Thought movement is ringing in the brains 
of the professors and students of China.” 
He says: “No tradition or social sanction 
or practice is too sacred for them to ques- 
tion and discard if they cannot prove its 
personal and social efficiency. There has 
been nothing like it intensively or exten- 
sively since the Renaissance in Europe. It 
presents a colossal problem to the missiona- 
ries, and also the greatest opportunity we 
are likely to have in our day.” Speaking 
of the recent Student Federation Conference 
he says: “A Negro, who came from our 
Theological School in Atlanta, was more in 
demand for addresses than any other man.” 
As for the Anti-Christian movement, Dr. 
Mott says the reports spread abroad are 
exaggerated, but they “only accentuate the 
timeliness of the world union of Christian 
students coming to China to proclaim the 
message. of Christ and the implication of his 
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message in national as well as individual 
life.” 
Worth Noting 

The George H. Doran Company announces 
over twenty titles of new religious books 
published since the issue of their spring 
catalog. Evidently, interest in religious 
themes is not decreasing. 

It is reported that at a recent religious 
assembly in Chicago, when the speaker told 
four thousand people that the earth was 
flat, for the Bible said so, the audience 
“cheered this announcement to the echo.” 

The Waldenses in Italy report the em- 
ployment of 27 Bible colporteurs during the 
past year, one of whom sold over 14,000 vol- 


umes, and the average sale per man was 
4,599. Some priests have been among the 
purchasers. 


The Soviet Government has no religious 
favorites. It considers all religion an opiate, 
and persecutes Jew and Gentile alike. Jew- 
ish-American papers are protesting against 
persistent efforts to wipe out Jewish syna- 
gogues and schools in Russia. 

A corporation is to be organized in Eng- 
land with a capital of $5,000,000, to finance 
a project for harnessing the falls on the 
River Jordan for the purpose of generating 
and distributing electric light and power 
through Palestine; generating stations to be 
erected at Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem. 

Do not forget that while distinctive churel 
life is quiet in many places during these 
summer months, there are thousands of men 
and women in summer schools and confer- 
ences, and thousands more of boys and gitis 
in Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. camps who 
are receiving the best Christian training 
that comes to them through the year. 


When Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer was in 
China, speaking at one of the summer re- 
sorts, he was asked by a radical premil- 
lenialist to speak on Christ’s second coming. 
Though Dr. Zwemer was in sympathy with 
the theory of the speaker he wisely declined, 
saying: ‘Why should I speak on the second 
coming when we are surrounded by so many 
millions who do not even know that Christ 
has come a first time.” 

The Spingarn gold medal “for the highest 
or noblest achievement by an American 
Negro during the preceding year’ was as- 
signed for 1921 to Mrs. Mary B. Talbert of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. Talbert organized the 
women of the country to raise a sufficient 
amount of money to pay off the debt on the 
home of Frederick Douglass and put it in 
repair, aS a memorial to the great leader. 
Mrs. Talbert has been twice president of 
the National Association of Colored Women, 
she represented the colored women of Amer- 
ica at the recent International Council of 
Women held in Norway and has a fine 
record as a leader of the women of her race 
in uplift work, religious and civic. 
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_ The Phrase from Dr. Chalmers 
To the Editor of the Congregationalist: 

In confirmation of your reference of the 
phrase, “The Hxpulsive Power of a New Af- 
fection” to Dr. Thomas Chalmers, let me add 
that the phrase is the title of one of that 
preacher’s most celebrated sermons. Chalmers 
died in 1847, and the sermon in question was 
preached many years before the author’s 
death. 

Dr. Bushnell has many stars in his crown 
of great and abiding splendor, but this par- 
ticular light does not belong there. 

Kennebunkport, Me. GErorcE A. GORDON. 


(In addition to Dr. Gordon's letter, Rev. 
D. H. Strong of Shelburne Falls, Mass., men- 
tions that a reprint of this sermon was pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., and was 
mentioned among the book notices in The Con- 
gregationalist of Noy. 16, 1901. Mr. W. A. 
Holliday of Plainfield, N. J., also sends a copy 
of the title-page of ‘Discourses on the Appli- 
cation of Christianity to the Commercial and 
Ordinary Affairs of Life,” by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. and LL.D., published by Robert 
Carter, N. Y., in 1845. Discourse IX is in- 
dexed as “The Hxpulsive Power of a New Af- 
fection.”” We thank our correspondents.—Ed. ) 


_ Fundamentalism in Pacific Southwest 
Dew Mr. Editor: 

Your recent reference to the Fundamentalist 

movement as waning seems to find confirma- 
tion even in its recognized stronghold. 
. For seven days—three times a day—the 
Fundamentalists assembled in this angel city 
by the western sea in their fourth world con- 
ference. The capacious auditorium of the Los 
Angeles Bible Institute, providing seats for 
four thousand, afforded them a meeting-place ; 
but it proved to be larger than they really 
needed. At no time during the week were all 
the seats filled, twenty-five hundred being about 
the maximum attendance at any service. Some 
of us have been wondering if the decided set- 
back which the Fundamentalists suffered at the 
recent Northern Baptist Convention in Indian- 
apolis may not have re-acted unfavorably upon 
the interest in the gathering here. 

The lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
congregations also was very evident at times. 
It was necessary to pump considerable for 
“amens”’ at the initial meeting on Sunday 
afternoon, June 25, when Dr. W. B. Riley, 
head. of the organization, gave his key-note 
speech: “The Christian Fundamentals Move- 
ment: Its Battles, Its Achievements, Its Cer- 
tain Victory.” After two attempts to secure 
vociferous responses, the leader gave up in de- 
spair, remarking that after the people had 
heard two or three addresses they would warm 
up to the “amen” point. But they failed to do 
so in any thorough-going manner at any sub- 
sequent session which I attended. Scant at- 
tention was given to the conference by the 
press. 

The usual type of program was run off. 
Modernism was bitterly assailed by every one 
of the fourteen speakers, vials of implacable 
wrath being poured upon all “the infidels” who 
dared champion the side of scholarship in the 
field of Biblical criticism or biological science. 

Three weeks before the conference opened, a 
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Fundamentalist challenge to debate appeared 
in the Los Angeles papers. The question sub- 
mitted was: ‘Resolved, that evolution is both 
unscientific and unscriptural,’ and it was stated 
that Dr. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis, Prof. 
R. D. Wilson of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary and Dr. F’. W Farr of Calvary Baptist 
Chureh, this city, would sustain the affirmative 
against three debaters whom the modernists 
might choose Some of us, feeling that such a 
challenge should not go unanswered, took steps 
to secure the three debaters. A committee was 
chosen, representing, perhaps, fifty ministers in 
the city and vicinity, and they sent communi- 
cations to several well-known scientists, invit- 
ing them to come here and uphold the side of 
evolution. But when the committee went to 
the KFundamentalists’ headquarters to make 
definite arrangements as to the time and place 
of holding the debate, they were told that the 
original challenge had been withdrawn; that 
instead of three speakers the Fundamentalists 
would put forth but one—Dr. W. B. Riley; 
and that his opponent must be a representative 
of some evangelical institution which the 
Fundamentalists could approve. In other 
words, they insisted upon the right of pre- 
judging the debaters’ qualifications; they must 
both be of the right theological stripe—‘“evan- 
gelical’’—according to their notion of what that 
term connotes. Their scientific knowledge as 
a pre-requisite for discussing the question was 
of no moment whatever! Of course the com- 
mittee would not accept such unfair conditions 
of debate as these, and so the matter was 
dropped. 

But the issue of Fundamentalism is being 
debated here in a general way, nevertheless. 
Many pastors in this region have been treat- 
ing Fundamentalism in their pulpits for the 
past two Sundays—not all of them with genu- 
ine discernment by any means, for there is a 
jarge reactionary group among the clergy of 
the Pacific Southwest. The forward-looking 
men of this area are determined that this new 
type of obscurantism shall not be allowed to 
put forth its propaganda unheeded. No man, 
nor set of men, at this late hour in history can 
violently grasp the hands of the clock of prog- 
ress and put us back into medixyalism. The 
Fundamentalists should know better than to 
undertake such an impossible task. If they 
want to go into a room, pull down the win- 
dows, close the shutters, draw the shades, we 
grant them the right to do it. But we do not 
propose to let their intolerance force us into 
such an atmosphere. As enlightened leaders 
of the people at large, we owe it to our re- 
spective constituencies to open their eyes to 
the dangers of Fundamentalism. They have 
already been allowed to make too serious in- 
roads upon our churches. The Kingdom of 
God is being retarded by their activities: 

In view of the situation, therefore, does it not 
behoove every minister who holds to the modern 
conception of things to explain to his people 
the nature and aims of Fundamentalism? 

Hven more than this should be done, I be- 
lieve. During the fall and winter months great 
Bible conferences, with. prominent speakers 
who can effectually present the findings of 
modern scholarship, should be held for minis- 
ters and laymen at strategic centers. We have 
already set up the machinery for organizing 
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such conferences here in the Pacific Southwest. 
A strong inter-denominational corps of officers 
an board of directors have been elected, and 
they will shortly begin to plan for the work. 
Thus do we intend to broadcast throughout 
this section of the country the attitude of the 
modern church toward science and religion. 
And we have no doubt that by these construc- 
tive measures thousands, who now may be won- 
dering as to just what Fundamentalism means, 
and perhaps wavering as to what should be 
their attitude toward it, will see the light and 
be saved from its clutches. Moreover, we be- 
lieve that a fresh, clear setting-forth of the 
attitude of the modern, progressive element in 
the Church toward learning will make a strong 
appeal to many intellectuals, who are now out- 
side our ranks because they have misunder- 
stood us, and that they will hereafter be con- 
strained to rally to our standard. 
Los Angeles, Oal. CLINTON J. TAFT. 


Dr. Hamilton’s Contemporaries 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In connection with your recent interesting 
obituary notice of Dr. John A. Hamilton, the 
very few of his class now remaining would be 
glad if it might be added, that he was a 
beloved member of the Andover class of 1858, 
the class of Dr. Plumb of Boston, Dr. Goodell 
of St. Louis, Missionary Merriam (martyred 
in 1862) and others; and of the dear days of 
Professors Barrow, Park, Phelps, Shedd and 
Stowe. 


Wise Jin sAre 


Hospital Visitation 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Referring to the editorial in The Congrega- 
tionalist of July 6 headed, “I Was Sick and 
Ye Visited Me,” you will be pleased to know 
that such a work has been carried on by the 
Evangelistic Association of New England for 
the past 18 years. Our two visitors, Rev. 
Charles BH. Eaton and Rey. E. C. Simpson, D.D., 
by their daily, systematic visitation, serve 26 
of the hospitals of Greater Boston. 

This labor of love we have brought to the 
attention of the friends and patrons of this 
Association annually during these years. It 
continues to carry comfort and cheer to the 
thousands of persons who need the medical at- 
tention of skilled physicians and surgeons, as 
well as the tender care of well-trained nurses. 

Mr. Eaton, who has just completed 12 years 
of service in this department of our work, 
gathered statistics, including eight years of the 
same sort of labor by Dr. Simpson, which tells 
a wonderful story of commendable devotion. 
The following figures are taken from the diaries 
of these two hospital visitors, which diaries are 
posted each day and kept on file in this office 
for the inspection of any interested persons: 


Hospital visits made 19,640 
Ward visits made 135,271 
Personal touch with 464,000 patients 
Professed conversions 1,250 
Letters written 1,200 
Funerals conducted 112 


If the pastors of the Protestant churches 
may, through the above statistics, catch an 
adequate vision of this ministry, and sympa- 
thize with the Evangelistic Association of New 
England in its struggle to maintain it, they 
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will be constrained to call the membership of 
their respective churches to a more generous 


« 


support. 

Tt is a lamentable fact that for want of 
better financial assistance, we must be content 
with only two visitors, and with these face a 
deficit in each recurring year. Not every min- 
ister can be a successful hospital visitor, any 
more than every man can be a successful min- 
ister of the Gospel; but if the Association had 
the necessary funds, men could be found whose 
association with Messrs. Haton and Simpson 
would greatly add to the efficiency of this 
greatly-needed and deeply-appreciated minis- 
try among the sick and injured in Boston’s 
hospitals. 

Our Catholic friends have one man for each 
of the large institutions, while the Protestant 
churches are represented by two, who work 
seven days a week trying to cover 28 hospitals. 

I am glad to say that several of the Congre- 
gational churches are generous eontributors to 


our hospital work. Lewis BH. SMITH. 


Boston, Mass. Acting-General Secretary. 


Labor Sunday Message 


The Labor Sunday Message issued by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, this year will consist of a concise 
summary of important labor events and court 
decisions for 1921 and 1922, together with 
brief introductory observations. This will 
offer important fact material for sermons, 
editorials, addresses and writing, and will be 
printed in the form of a pamphlet. Pastors 
throughout the country, especially those in 
industrial centers, are urged to devote one ser- 
vice to this great day. The Message may be 
secured for fifteen cents, which includes 
postage, by writing to the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York, City. 


Favorite Poems 


This song of a Christian worker is sent to us 
by Mrs. Louise A. Kellogg of Buffalo, N. we 


My Prayer 
Let me not die before I’ve done for thee 
My earthly work, whatever it may be; 
Call me not hence with mission unfulfilled ; 
Let me not leave my space of ground untilled. 
Impress this truth upon me—that not one 
Can do my portion that I leave undone: 
For each one in thy vineyard hath a spot 
To labor on for life, and weary not. 
Then giye me strength all faithfully to toil 
Converting barren earth to fruitful soil. 
I long to be an instrument of thine, 
To gather worshipers unto thy shrine; 
To be the means one human soul to save 
From the dark terrors of a hopeless grave. 
Yet most I want a spirit of content 
To work where’er thou’lt wish my labor spent ; 
Whether at home, or in a stranger clime, 
In days of joy, or sorrow’s sterner time. 
{i want a spirit passive—to lie still, 
And by thy power to do thy holy will: 
And when the prayer unto my lips doth rise, 
“Before a new home doth my soul surprise, 
Let me accomplish some great work for thee,’ 
Subdue it, Lord! Let my petition be, 
“O, make me useful in this world of thine, 
In ways according to thy will—not mine.” 
Let me not leave my space of ground untilled; 
Call me not hence with mission unfulfilled ; 
Let me not die before I’ve done for thee 
My earthly work, whatever it may be. 
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Fear in Industrial Life 
Seldom do we come across so striking and 
penetrating an article as that by Fred A. Wil- 
son, which appeared recently in the Boston 


Herald under the title, What Capital and 
Labor Fear. Mr. Wilson is president of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Boston, a 


builder himself and a large employer of labor. 
We should be nearer some just solution of 
our industrial problems if all men could ap- 
proach them with the inquiring mind, the im- 
partial spirit and the sense of detachment 
which this employer displays. Mr. Wilson’s 
article is too long to reprint in full, but our 
readers may be interested in a summary, and 
in the presentation of one or two of the most 
notable paragraphs. 

Mr. Wilson thinks that fear plays a large 
part in industrial disputes, because with the 
increasing strength of capital and _ labor 
each fears that the other may dominate the 
whole, or an important part, of the processes 
of industry. His contention is that neither 
party should dominate, nor should there be 
any dominating person, or group, “except as 


chosen through the orderly process of the 
ballot-box, and so removable by the same 
means.” He thinks that a proper function of 


government is to protect the rights of the 
people, and that it is essential to prevent such 
domination as will lead inevitably to excess 
and injustice. “Industrial development has 
outstripped the processes of government, how- 
ever, and people are not yet ready (or per- 
haps able) to extend processes of law to handle 
existing conditions.” 

“The present status,” Mr. Wilson says, “is 
an armed truce. Wxtremes are demanded and 
compromises accepted. Reason plays but little 
part in such agreements or settlements, and a 
settlement by force never is permanent.” Yet 
many items and adjustments are within the 
range of possible permanent agreement, for 
reasonable solutions would soon become estab- 
lished by law or custom. 

For yprogress toward this end Mr. Wilson 
lays stress upon the need of more publicity re- 
garding costs and profits. He thinks there 
must be franker recognition of the fact that 
“the public and the worker are entitled to 
know what the business is doing financially, 
so that they may determine if a wage is fair 
when compared with a sale price.” He thinks 
that as labor and capital are organized, the 
third party—the consumers—ought tobe; and 
he reminds us that nearly every individual is 
himself all three—laborer, capitalist and con- 
sumer. He thinks that ‘a strong league of 
consumers with the boyeott as a weapon could 
do wonders to assist in settling disputes be- 
tween capital and labor.” 

Mr. Wilson points out what he deems the 
greatest fault on each side. The greatest fault 
of capital is the belief that “business is 
private.” 

The phrases “my business,’ “private busi- 
ness’? and others are common, and the users 
of them commonly mean that business is an 
absolutely individual and private matter. This 
was never the fact. In old times the word 
“common”’ was prefixed to a trade or business, 
and the evidence is clear that no business was 
private. The old “law merchant” recognized 
this: and it was superseded, not because out- 
worn or becoming obsolete, but only because of 
the jealousy of the other judiciary in England. 
In a business large enough to involve a half 
of the wage-earners of a factory city—and 
there are such cases—it is at once apparent 
that the whole community is concerned in the 
conduct of that business, for its existence af- 
fects the whole city welfare. and its continu- 
ance depends upon fair dealings with laborer, 
capitalist and consumer. The same principle 
holds for any business, however small and in- 
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dividual. It buys, borrows and lends, invests ; 
it hires, sells and profits. It lives upon others, 
anq only by its good service does it merit sup- 
port; while with bad service leading to failure, 
it becomes a community burden to a great ex- 
tent. The whole public is, therefore, entitled 
to know far more about wages, costs and profits 
than the average man is yet willing to divulge. 
No business is private. Every business is a 
matter of public concern. : 

The outstanding fault of labor, Mr. Wilson 
considers to lie in a mistaken idea of produc- 
tion and wealth, and the failure to remember 
that wages are not paid out of an inexhaustible 
fund, but out of product. These two faults 
find reflection in demands for state or public 
ownership, which Mr. Wilson discusses. To 
him they offer no present solution. Perhaps, 
like a wise man, he offers no solution; but he 
rightly points out that lessons of history apply 
to today; and in our judgment he suggests 
basal facts and principles that must become 
more widely recognized before any solution is 


possible. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Beloit’s Splendid History 


At this commencement season, June 17-21, 
Beloit College celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of the laying of the corner stone of its first 
building. The charter for this institution was 
granted in February, 1846, which was a little 
more than a year before the beginning of 
actual construction. The building which was 
begun 75 years ago still stands and is said to 
be the oldest college building north and west 
of Chicago. The celebration was begun with 
the presentation of a pageant given by the 
students and faculty of the college. This pag- 
eant was called “The Lighted Door’ and por- 
trayed the search for truth from the time of 
the early cave men to the present hour. The 
seven episodes depicted the seven significant 
steps in man’s pursuit for knowledge. In the 
early dawn of civilization, suggested in the 
first episode, was seen an early assertion of the 
higher nature of the savage. In the Greek 
episode there was seen the youth turning from 
outworn systems and finding his inspiration 
in the dominance and fascination of a Man. 
At Jerusalem the “Light-seeker’ represents 
the character of Mark who finds his salvation 
in the all prevailing influence of the “Man of 
Galilee.” His teacher is an aged Rabbi, but 
the young man sees more clearly than the 
old and finds his satisfaction in the Christ. 

The medieval episode portrayed the last 
work and death of the venerable Bede and the 
youthful Cuthbert’s resolutions to emulate his 
teacher. It portrayed the recovery of ancient 
learning and the contribution of monasticism 
to the revival of culture. The next episode 
showed the spreading of culture with awak- 
ening appreciation of study and the joy of life 
as it appeared in the resplendent court of 
Lorenzo de Medici. The sixth episode por- 
trayed in a rather humorous. way, the crude 
district school of the early American period 
and the efforts of leaders like Horace Mann 
and others to create a better system. The glory 
of the 20th century was portrayed in the last’ 
episode where the work of Beloit College 
showed the fruition of long development and 
the same eager pressing on towards a goal that 
ever recedes. 

The college was honored on this occasion 
by the presence of official delegates from many 
of the leading colleges and universities of the 
country. The alumni returned fin unprece- 
dented numbers to do honor to their Alma 
Mater. The commencement address was given 
by President-Emeritus Bdward Dwight Haton. 
James Parker, one of the graduates this year, 
a member of Second Church, Beloit, will teach 
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for the next three years at Marathi Mission 
in India. A service of recognition was held 
for him the Sunday following commencement. 
Beloit: has had an enviable record among 
American colleges during the 75 years of its 
history and under the leadership of Pres. M. 
A. Brannon is looking forward to still larger 
spheres of usefulness. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Yankton 


The commencement season at Yankton was 
of unusual interest, since it commemorated the 
40th anniversary of the college and was at- 
tended by an unusually large number of alumni, 
former students and teachers of bygone years. 
President Warren gave the baccalaureate ser- 
mon and Rev. Hdwin B. Cushing, professor 
of Latin from 1896 to 1903, gave the address 
before the Christian Association. The address 
at the graduating exercises of the Academy 
was given by Rev. L. W. Fifield of Sioux Falls, 
a former member of the faculty. Owing to 
the rapid development of high schools in South 
Dakota, it has been decided to discontinue 
the Academy. 

A yisitor of central importance at the an- 
niversary was Prof. John Taylor Shaw, a 
member of the original faculty gathered by 
Dr. Joseph Ward, founder and first president 
of the institution. Professor Shaw, like 
Dr. Ward himself, is a graduate of Brown and 
Andover. He held the professorship of Latin 
and the Academy principalship from 1888 to 
1892. Owing to ‘the ‘necessary absence of 
President Ward at the opening of the college 
year 1884-85, when the first college building 
began to be used, it fell to Professor Shaw to 
conduct the first chapel service in the new 
building. He conducted the final chapel service 
of this year and it was held in the same build- 
ing as the first, 38 years before, the same 
seripture, hymns and prayers being used. 
After leaving Yankton Professor Shaw became 
teacher of Latin in Oberlin Academy, later 
serving as the last Academy principal and as 
professor in the college. 

The commencement address was by Rey. 
Dan F. Bradley of Cleveland, Ohio, a former 
minister of the church; he also served as presi- 
dent of the college in the dark days following 
the death of Dr. Joseph Ward. The subject of 
‘his address was “The Educated Man in a New 
Age.” The graduating class numbered 21, 12 
-of whom were men. The degree of D.D., was 
‘conferred upon Supt. D. J. Perrin, an alum- 
nus of the college; George W. Reed, long 
engaged in missionary work among the In- 
-dians; Lauriston Reynolds, a pastor of the 
‘state; Frank M. Sheldon, secretary of the 
‘Congregational Education Society. The degree 
-of Doctor of Laws was. conferred upon Fred- 
-erick B. Riggs, of the Indian Mission, Santee, 
Nebraska; upon Alice Reynolds Kingsbury, for 
“many years professor of French and Germafi 
at the college. To Doane Robinson, state 
“historian, the degree of Doctor of Literature 
was given. These were the first honorary de- 
-grees that the college has conferred since its 
“25th anniversary. Other speakers of com- 
mencement week were Secretary R. L. Kelly 
-of the Association of American Colleges; Gov. 
“W. H. McMaster, and Dr. G. W. Nash of 
the class of ’91, now president of the Congre- 
gational Foundation for THducation. ‘The 
'Tempest,” given by the college students, was 
rendered twice during the week. 

This was without doubt the most interest- 
ing commencement that the college has had 
in the 40 years of its history. It is pressed 
by financial perplexities and difficulties, but 
it looks toward its 50th anniversary in an atti- 
tude of strenuous confidence that it was not 
7 born to die. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Might of Meekness 


Comment on Topic for Aug. 13-19 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: Pride and Humility. Jas. 4: 6-10. 
Light from the Bible Passage 

Not such a bad picture of today—the first five 
verses of this chapter. Has the world improved 
as much as one thinks in two thousand years? 
Strife, self-indulgence, impurity, murder, covet- 
ousness, impurity, false pride—all are there. 
Even prayer is selfish. Pleasure is life’s big 
aim. What is God’s attitude toward this? 
His spirit longs to find in us likeness to itself. 
Instead the spirit of pride holds the whip over 
us. It is all so opposite to God’s wish for us. 
Realizing the power of this domination of 
pride, we must get and keep closer to God. 
Pride keeps us from him; humility draws us 
near to him. Pride makes us self-contained 
and self-satisfied; humility makes us penitent 
and eager to be made clean and new; humility 
puts us where God can truly lift us up. 


Leads for Leaders 

This subject does not point to slovenliness 
of mind, to the hang-dog type of mind; not the 
pride that spurs us on to higher and nobler 
things, but that which eats the heart out of 
Christian wholesomeness. Study the way these 
kinds of pride ruin life: 

Pride of ancestry. 
where in the sight of God? Will not a humble 
recognition of our ancestry in him accomplish 
far more? 

What does that amount 
Will education, or 
up for other 


Pride of position. 
to in the long run of life? 
prominence, or ‘class’ make 
things? 

Pride of wealth. Are there some immensely 
valuable possessions in life which wealth can 
never buy? 

Pride of attainment. Are we “set up” be- 
cause of what we have done? Are we apt to 
settle down on what we have done? 

What does humility—true lowliness of mind 
—say to all of these things? 


Thoughts for Members 

Prayer is the language of humility. 
the docile in heart ever pray. 

A humble man is a man who is ready to 
make himself useful. 


Only 


A man is never humble except by coming 
close to God. Only he who is sure of God 
possesses the secret of humility. 

The humility which Jesus wants, and which 
he exemplified in his life, is a form of strength. 
Only the strong man can be really humble. It 
is willingness to lay aside one’s rights; it is 
a refusal to use one’s own power; it is a readi- 
ness to come down and to make one’s self of 
no reputation.—All from Charles H. Jefferson. 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, Lord of us all, teach us to be like 
thee; no proud respecter of persons, of place, 
of things. Deliver us from that vulgarity 
which would prompt us to walk with guarded 
skirts lest we come in contact with common 
things. Help us to see all people and all tasks 
in the light which thou didst bring. Teach us 
the nobility of lowly men and things. Amen. 


Will that take us any- ° 
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America’s Great Drought 

Not long ago I sat on a ferry with a 
basketful of grapes on my knee. A man gat 
down by my side, and with a friendly look 
addressed me, asking what I paid for them. 
Not waiting for an answer, he said, “You can 
get them cheap where I live in the country, 
and the way you do it is to crush the grapes, 
stems and all, in a barrel and let them stand 
for a few days. You have already weighed 
them so you know just how much sugar to 
put in—so many pounds of sugar to so many 
pounds of grapes. You let them stand a few 
days and then skim off the top, put the head 
in the barrel, leave the bunghole open, and 
wait awhile.” This probably is not the process 
he described, but it is what I remember. He 
went on talking until the ferry-boat had landed 
at Jersey City, when with a “So long, I hope 
you will have good luck,” he mingled with the 
crowd and was lost to sight. It was perfectly 
incomprehensible to this genial stranger that 
any one could purchase a basket of grapes for 
any purpose whatever unless they were to be 
“smashed in a barrel, stems and all.” 


Not long afterward, on the Great Northern 
Railway, I crossed the line from North Dakota 
into Montana. The station at the line is ealled 
Mondak, a little place with a strange name 
manufactured out of the first syllables of the 
names of the two states. It must be remem- 
bered that North Dakota always had a 
prohibitory law while Montana was wet. Appar- 
ently the only reason for the existence of Mon- 
dak was to care for the thirsty swarms that 
came over the line, and the row of wooden 
houses on the one business street of the town 
were nearly all saloons. As we pass through 
this town a more forlorn, dilapidated, deserted 
looking shack of a place it would be hard to 
find. Buildings for the most part are empty, 
but the names of the old-time saloons can still 
be read, although the paint is rapidly fading. 

Farther west in Montana, a friendly looking 
traveling man sat near me on the train. After 
a few remarks on the beauty of the scenery 
and the wonderful autumn weather we are 
enjoying, I asked him how far it was to the 
Canada line. ‘Twenty miles,” he replied with 
an oath, ‘‘and you can’t get there, for this 
train won’t stop at the junction a little way 
down the line, and even if it did there’s no 
direct connection and a bum hotel to stop at 
while you wait.” And to my dismay I found 
that I had started this man on a subject from 
which he did not propose to be switched, and 
until he got off the train an hour later I was 
regaled with accounts of his failures and suc- 
cesses in his attempt to break the law. 


The average crowd in the smoker of a trans- 
continental train assumes that all present 
agree that the American people have had some- 
thing put over on them, that doing away with 
the saloon has taken away the inalienable 
right of free born citizens to get drunk when 
they want! to, and that all joy in living has 
departed. That prohibition is a success would 
seem to be demonstrated, however, as these 
thirsty mortals relate their woes. 

I haye often wondered why it is that the 
only voice spoken is in protest against the law. 
I have finally concluded that it is because 
those who rejoice that the saloon has gone 
feel that there is no need to say anything. 
The subject is not open for debate. Let the 
poor fellows who sigh for the good old days 
blow off steam! Although the law may be dis- 
regarded, certain it is that the younger gen- 
eration is growing up without the degrading in- 
fluences of the open saloon. 


FRANK LiNcoLtN Moose. 
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A Year in India 


“India on the 
March,” by Alden H. Clark (M. EH. M. 75 


Those who are fond of travel in strange and 
interesting countries may gratify their desire, 
in imagination at least, by following the course 
of study offered in the foreign mission study 
texts for this year. India is the theme selected 
by the Central Committee for the United 
Study of Foreign Missions and the Missionary 
Education Movement. One book in the series 
is published jointly by these two organiza- 
tions, the others separately as indicated by the 
initials after their titles. 

In the adult book, “Building With India,” 
by Daniel J. Fleming (published jointly, 
75 cents in cloth, 50 cents in paper), Dr. 
Fleming, already well-known to many as the 
author of ‘Marks of a World Christian,” has 
given us an exceptionally fine text. It is a 
clear, discerning presentation of India’s aspir- 
ations, problems, and needs. Its sympathetic 
appreciation of whatever is good in India’s 
religious and social life; its statesmanlike 
grasp of the complicated situations that exist, 
and its challenge to every Christian soul to 
help India find her way to the Christian solu- 
tion of her problem, combine to make it one of 
the best mission study texts of recent years. 

For the young people and less advanced 


Dr. 


Esther Saves Her People 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Aug. 13. Esther 4: 10—8: 8. 

The whole book of Esther is fittingly as- 
signed as the lesson for the day, and one brief 
section alone is studied. The entire book 
should be read in preparation for the lesson. 
It is generally so well known that one hardly 
needs to go over it in order to refresh one’s 
memory; yet the more often one reads it the 
more interesting it grows as a story. The 
“plot” is intensely interesting and the tale 
itself moves swiftly to its dramatic conclusion. 
It is apparent that it is a narrative which is 
of importance because it explains the observ- 
ance of the feast of Purim by the Jews. There 
is no reference to God in the book; it is wholly 
a national hero story. It is in the spirit of 
the time, where the people celebrate the fact 
that they have been permitted to slay more 
than seventy-five thousand of their enemies. 
The interest gathers primarily about the un- 
selfish devotion of Esther; and the section ap- 
pointed for study contains the heart of the 
narrative. 

The Law of Isolation. It is difficult for us 
to imagine the political conditions under the 
sway of an absolute despot; but power for 
life and death was in his hands, and when a 
decree was sealed by his signet it could not 
be repealed by any other authority in the 
realm. We have come a long way with lib- 
erty since those days. Wsther knew the law. 
Her personal charms and her place in the 
court might win her the royal favor; but if 
these did not accomplish the purpose, death 
was the penalty. So if she were to break the 
law of isolation and appear unbidden, she must 
take the risk. Who could blame her for 


groups two books are available: 


cents in cloth, 50 cents in paper), and 
“Lighted to Lighten,’ by Alice B. Van Doren 
(Cent. Com. 75 and 50 cents). Mr. Clark is 
Candidate Secretary of our American Board 
and was for many years .a missionary and 
teacher in India. He thus writes from first 
hand experience and with knowledge of 
youthful interests. An officer of one of our 
large foreign missionary societies remarked, 
after reading this book: “It’s great. No mat- 
ter how many books one has read on India, 
one will find something new and stimulating 
in this.” It gives fascinating glimpses of the 
land and its people, its religious and social 
customs against a background of history, with 
stories of vivid interest showing the influence 
of Christian missionary work. 

Miss Van Doren’s book was written especi- 
ally for young women and older girls. It 
is interesting and portrays the conditions and 
needs of Indian girls and young women. It 
also shows convincingly what Christianity is 
doing to meet these needs. While we can 
hardly agree with the editorial footnote on 
page 6, which recommends this book as “better 


than Dr. Fleming’s for women’s societies,’ we 
have no desire to detract from the undoubted 
charm of Miss Van Doren’s work. Both this 
and Mr. Clark’s book give admirable supple- 
mentary material for leaders using ‘Building 
With India.” 

The junior book on India is “The Wonder- 
land of India,” by Helen M. Rockey and Har- 
old B. Hunting (M. BH. M. 75 cents in cloth, 
50 cents in paper). This book gives fine 
stories of pioneer work by missionaries, hero 
tales of India and some of the splendid results 
of Christian missions in the lives of native 
leaders. 

For each of these books, “Suggestions to 
Leaders of Study Classes” will be issued at 15 
cents each. Program supplements will also be 
issued for the adult and young people’s books. 

For primary children there will be the 
“India Primary Picture Stories,’ six pictures 
and six stories (M. BH. M. 50 cents), collected 
and edited by Ruth Isabel Seabury, Young 
People’s Secretary of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. ‘A Child Garden in India,” by 
Amelia Josephine Burr (Cent. Com. 75 cents), 
is a little book of verses, pictures, prayers 

(Continued on page 158) 
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shrinking from such an ordeal? Life is sweet 
to all of us. 

The Privilege of Power. Now came the test 
of the conscience and character of the queen. 
She was brought to face clearly the privileges 
and the obligations of power. It is easy 
enough to appreciate and enjoy the privileges 
and miss the duties that come with the posses- 
sion of power of any kind. V. 14 contains a 
suggestive reference. She had come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this. Many a 
glad day had gone past in her life; but now 
came the serious moment. How would she dis- 
charge the duty that had suddenly come into 
her hands? She might easily have avoided it, 
although the revenge of Haman did not mean 
to halt until it had laid its deadly hand on 
every Jew within its pitiless reach. But, in 
spite of the fact that danger of a most serious 
kind was involved, Hsther might have reckoned 
with the assurance with which we generally 
comfort ourselves, namely, that in some way 
we shall be so fortunate as to escape the peril. 
It would have been easy for her to persuade 
herself that she was not under obligation to 
involve herself in the danger. 

The Help of Prayer. It was under the stress 
of considerations like this that Hsther took 
refuge in God and called her people to prayer. 
She knew that she could not meet the danger 
alone; she must have the help of God and her 
fellow-countrymen. Human and divine co- 
operation were both necessary and she called 
them both to her aid. 


The problem of prayer is one that often 
perplexes men in these days when we have 
learned to construe to the world according to 
the reign of law. But there is one clear ver- 
dict of history: prayer does actually succeed 


in winning victories against the heaviest human 
odds. We may be entirely unable to explain 
it; but as a matter of practical experience we 
know that prayer does “work.” In all kinds 
of emergencies men have thrown themselves 
upon God, and help has come to them, so that 
they have been able to accomplish what seemed 
to them to be the impossible. This is the fact, 
and the explanation that seems most reason- 
able is that prayer is just what the men of 
faith in all the ages have claimed it to be— 
an actual engine of achievement. 

Do not miss the brave words, “And if I 
perish, I perish.” Esther put her own life 
in its proper relation to the great cause that 
was calling for her sacrifice and service. That 
is the right estimate to put upon ourselves, 
even when life is most secure and sweet. 

The Victory of Unselfishness. This is one 
of the stories that comes out well, and we all 
like to read them. In many eases this is not 
the issue. Even when it is not, we know that 
this is the only right way in which to dis- 
pose of one’s life. The king was won to a 
favorable action by the courageous act of the 
beautiful queen. We are sure from this point 
that the remainder of the story is going to 
be a happy issue. 

The great lesson of this episode is the worth 
of a single life for the service of others. No 
one ever can be quite removed from the obli- 
gation that rests upon all who have power to 
use it, not for themselves, but for the common 
good. Note the selfish tendencies of strength. 
Then see how Esther conquered them. 
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Love Supreme 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Aug. 13-19 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Six months with the Hpistles. 

Theme, Haeperiencing Redemption in Our Own 
Living. 

Theme for the week, oes Supreme. 

13: 13. 


1 Cor. 


A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 


(For hymns see ‘Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, ‘‘A Book of Prayers,’ each 5 cents. Con- 
gsregational Commission on JHvangelism, 287 
Hourth Avenue, New York City). 


Sunday. Diversity of gifts. 1 Cor. 12: 
1-11. Comment 1; Hymn 41; Prayer 4. 
Monday. Members of Christ’s body. 1 Cor. 
12; 12-31. Comment 2; Hymn 9; Prayer 13. 
Tuesday. The supremacy of love. 1 Cor. 
13: 1-13. Comment 3; Hymn 21; Prayer 10. 
Wednesday. The living Christ. 1 Cor. 15; 
1-11. Comment 4; Hymn 20; Prayer 6. 
Thursday. Made alive in Christ. 1 Cor. 
15: 12-22. Comment 5; Hymn 16; Prayer 12. 
Friday. The manner of the resurrection. 
1 Cor. 15: 35-58. Comment 6; Hymn 27; 
Prayer 20. 
Saturday. The servants of God. 1 Cor. 16: 
1-14. Comment 7; Hymn 25; Prayer 66. 
FOCUONOOUAUAOOGUOOODOODONUOOCONONOROOQUGOOOODDREOTOOTEEEORUAU OCCU 


Suggestions for Prayer Meeting. It may be best 
to concentrate upon the single chapter, I Cor. 13, 
making love stand out as the ultimate value in 
life; but it would also be appropriate to connect 
love with the deathless life as set forth in the 
resurrection, for love is deathless, it is worthy of 
perpetual ongoing. Why not memorize I Cor. 13, 
either in the meeting or in preparation for it? 


1. The Spirit of God is many sided (1 Cor. 
12: 4). “Now there are diversities of gifts 
but the same Spirit.”” It would be a monoto- 
nous world if every living thing that derives its 
life from the same source as another were ex- 
actly like that other. The fact, however, that 
there never has been and never will be another 
person exactly like you indicates how rich is 
the person of God, from whom we all have our 
being. So also the Spirit, which endows us 
with talents as Christians, makes his church 
rich by providing a wide variety of abilities. 
There should neyer be the attempt or even the 
desire to get all to interest themselves in the 
same kind of Christian work or to persuade 
them to do the same things in the same ways. 

2. The Church is not a jelly-fish (1 Cor. 
12: 12). In the highly-developed physical or- 
ganism there are very many differentiated mem- 
bers, each with its function to perform but all 
inseparably connected with the central nerve 
eenters. Physiologists estimate that there are 
nearly ten billions of nerve cells in the cortex 
of the brain alone, yet all of these are most 
intricately interrelated, and each is obedient 
to the common center of consciousness which 
makes the human body the home of the human 
spirit. So the Church is not simply an ag- 
gregation of individuals somewhat related as 
are cells in the jelly-fish, but its millions of 
members constitute one body by the definite 
relation of each member to the head. ‘For 
as the body is one, and hath many members 
. . . So also is Christ.” 

3. The word incomparable—love (1 Cor. 
13: 18). I know that “the greatest... is 
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THE NECESSITY OF LOVE 


And one of them... asked him.. 
“Master, which is the great commandment 
in the law?” Jesus said unto him, “Thou 
shalt love .. .”—Matt. 22: 85. 


“Love is the one essential; pray that God 
may fill you with it to overflowing. Then 
will follow the spirit for work, for humil- 
ity, for self-denial.”—Hvan Roberts. 


Without love we cannot do our work. 
—Andrew Murray. 


For Paul, as for Christ, there is no pos- 
sible discharge from the duty of love, no 
substitute for it. Other things, even so- 
called spiritual gifts, are not only no sub- 
stitutes, but themselves are worthless with- 
out love. . . . God’s whole redemption is to 
a life like his own, to a sharing his life; and 
that life is love—Henry C. King. 


Love is the goal, love is the way we wend, 
Love is our parallel, unending line 
Whose only perfect Parallel is Christ, 
Beginning not begun, End without end: 
For He who hath the heart of God sufficed, 
Can satisfy all hearts—yea, thine and mine. 
—Christina Rossetti, 


Christ’s advice to us, then, is that we 
keep our hearts pure and also that we keep 
them warm.—Hlweod Worcester. 


It is not on ceremonial, however beauti- 
ful; it is not upon canonical legislation or 
any law of commandments, however skill- 
fully elaborated; it is on affection, deep 
and true affection, that the religion of 
Christ is built. The first disciples left all 
for love; the Gospel was to them a love- 
story—the love of God for man. Until we 
get back to their point of view, we must 
be content with a stunted Christianity, a 
maimed religion. William Reed Huntington. 


We may sin against law and maim or 
mutilate ourselves, but to sin against love 
isto be cast out of life altogether.—George 
Adam Smith. 


O merciful God, who hast made of one 
blood and redeemed by one ransom for all na- 
tions of men, let me never harden my heart 
against any that partake of the same na- 
ture and redemption with me, but grant me 
an universal charity towards all men. Give 
me, O Thou Father of Compassions, such a 
tenderness and meltingness of heart that I 
may be deeply affected with all the miseries 
and calamities outward or inward of my 
brethren, and diligently keep them in love: 
Grant also that I may not only seek my own 
things, but also the things of others. O that 
this mind may be in us all, that was in 
the Lord Jesus, that we may love as breth- 
ren, be pitiful and courteous, full of loving- 
kindness, and endeavor heartily and vigor- 
ously to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. And the God of grace, 


mercy and peace be with us all.—Anselm. 
[Assembled by Isaae Ogden Rankin.] 
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love’ when I am love as “God is love.” Fol- 
lowing a good suggestion, let us read verses 
4 to 7 as the expression of the fact in our 
personal lives. “I suffer long, and am kind; 
I envy not; I yvaunt not myself, am not puffed 
up, do not behave myself unseemly, seek not 
my own, am not provoked, take not account 
of evil; I rejoice not in unrighteousness, but 
rejoice with the truth; bear all things, believe 
all things, hope all things, endure all things.’ 
Here is a richness of character like that of 
God’s; it is a partaking of the nature of God. 
God so loves us that he gives us this love 
through Jesus Christ. 


4. The Crucified is not dead (1 Cor. 15: 
3, 4). The certainty that Jesus Christ was 
alive and interested in him was what made a 
Paul the Apostle out of Saul the Pharisee. 
He had all the evidence he needed in his own 
redeemed life. After nearly nineteen hundred 
years, and with a wholly new spirit of science, 
there is room for much discussion regarding 
the process of Jesus’ resurrection. But the 
fact of his resurrection will do me very little 
good unless he be alive in me; and if he lives 
in me that is all the evidence I need that he is 
alive. Let us not cast out the living Christ 
of today while’ we try to settle the manner of 
his rising hundreds of years ago. 


ke 


5. Followers of the living Lord are not 
dead (1 Cor. 15: 22 “For as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
“Adam” is the Hebrew word for “man.” An- 
other meaning is “red clay.” Now, to have 
the nature of red clay, or of man, is to inherit 
death—all men die. But the nature of. Christ 
is to live in spite of death, and to partake of 
that life of Christ is to inherit life. This 
may be metaphysical and mystical, but it is 
as practical as breathing and eating. Partake 
of Christ, drink in his spirit, inhale his life 
by learning of him, obeying him and living in 
his presence through prayer, and you share in 
the life that persists—you have eternal life. 


6. Swallowing up death (1 Cor. 15: 54). 
“Death is swallowed up in victory.” 'The op- 
posite seems universally true as we view the 
physical world. Some creatures are said to 
live hundreds of years; some trees still put 
forth leaves after thousands of years, but sooner 
or later every living thing in the physical 
world goes down to death, all are swallowed 
up of death. No one who reads these words 
but expects to die. But the Christian (here I 
pause to make sure that I mean it and feel it) 
—the Christian expects to go right on living 
whenever and however physical death may 
claim his present abode. His is the pean of: 
victory even in the face of the universal victor. 


7. Should ministers be terrorized and de- 
spised? (1 Cor. 16: 10,11.) I had not noticed 
these expressions before. Paul beseeches cer- 
tain Christians that a minister whom he names 
should be allowed among them “without fear,” 
and he asks that no man should “despise him.” 
If the minister of today is not always respected, 
he can remember him who “was despised and 
rejected”; but certainly the love that gives 
superiority over all things, even death itself, 
will see to it that the one who ministers to us 
of things spiritual shall not want for respect, 
and that he shall have no occasion of fear of 
any kind. 
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Meas Work in the Churches 


THe DowN-Town CiTy CHURCH, by SECRE- 
TARY ARTHUR HE. Hour (issued by the Com- 
mission on Men’s Work of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, 14 Beacon S8t., 
Boston. 10 cents). This is Bulletin No. 2. 
The first Bulletin, on “Men’s Work in Rural 
and Village Churches,” has met with universal 
approval. This second Bulletin on ‘“Down-town 
Churches” is an admirable study of a totally 
different type of work. It discusses how men 
are organized, and follows this with seyen 
“Wxhibits’” of what men are actually doing in 
different churches. Then it presents a sug- 
gested calendar for men’s work, month by 
month, from September through the church 
year. We heartily commend the Bulletin to 
the attention of pastors, officers and members 
of down-town city churches. 


American History 

THe AMERICAN SPIRIT IN HEpuUCATION, by 
Epwin E. Stosson (Yale University Press). 
The place of education in American History 
is a vital subject, and no one is better fitted 
to write on it than the author. His book on 
“Great American Universities” was the result 
of first-hand observation. He is an interesting 
writer, for many years connected with the Jn- 
dependent. Beginning with ‘Schools Days in 
Early New England,” he traces the whole his- 
tory of education in this country down to the 
“New Education and the University of Today.” 

The general trend of the volume may be indi- 
* cated by some of the eighteen chapter titles: 
Schools in New Netherland, Schools of the 
Middle. and Southern Colonies, Franklin and 
Practical Education, Jefferson and State Edu- 
eation, Washington and National Education, 
Horace Mann and the American School, The 
Rise of the State University, ete. This is 
volume 33 in the “Chronicles of America” se- 
ries and conforms fully to the high standard 
of excellence attained by other volumes. 

THe AGE OF INVENTION, by HOLLAND 
Tompson (Yale University Press). This is 
volume 37 in the “Chronicles of America,” and 
is one of the most interesting volumes of the 
series, dealing as it does with a series of won- 
derful inventions which have revolutionized the 
industrial and social order. ‘To outline the per- 
sonalities of some of the outstanding American 
inventors and indicate the significance of their 
achievements” is the author’s statement of his 
purpose. And this he accomplishes in delight- 
ful fashion, telling briefly the picturesque and 
vital facts concerning Franklin and his times, 
Eli Whitney, the harnessing of steam, the in- 
vention of McCormick’s reaper, and other farm- 
ing machinery, the telegraph and other agents 
of communication, the story of rubber, the con- 
quest of the air, ete. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS COMRADES IN ARMS, 
by GrorGk McKINNON WRONG (Yale Univer- 
sity Press). This is the volume in the “Chroni- 
cles of .America” series (No. 12) which deals 
with the American Revolution. And no matter 
how familiar you are with the subject, you 
should read this volume. It is, like other vol- 
umes in the series, readable. It was not writ- 
ten in New Wngland! The author is head of 
the Department of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and the point of view is 
that of a Canadian, with judgment as histori- 


cally fair and friendly as a Trevelyan. He 
sets forth some not wholly flattering facts about 
the colonials not dwelt upon in popular his- 
tories, and somehow they make the great 
struggle for Independence more real. He helps 
us to realize that there was a strong party in 
England who were opposed to the war through- 
out. His admiration for Washington is great, 
and he puts his “Comrades in Arms,’ Mont- 
gomery, Von Steuben, Green, Gates, La Fay- 
ette, Rochambeau and others, in their proper 
setting. We do not know of any better brief 
account of the momentous conflict. 


Books on Theology and Philosophy 

Professor Dodd, in his book, THE MEANING 
OF PAUL FoR TODAY, gives us an admirable 
character sketch of the great apostle; shows 
the close relation between his dominant ideas 
and the thought of Christ; sets him in his his- 
torical environment and connections ; interprets 
his thought in the light of the history of the 
concepts he uses; strives for their meaning in 
Paul’s own mind, and estimates what is tran- 
sient and what is living and abiding in his 
experience and thought. There are many books 
on St. Paul, but there are very few so illumi- 
nating, historically true and yitally significant 
for today as this little book. It is well worth 
the attention of all lovers of St. Paul. 

Mr. Heermance, in CHAOS OR COSMOS, covers 
a wide range of thought. He deals with the 
external universe, the relation of man thereto, 
and its morality. He raises such fundamental 
questions as: Is the universe material or spirit- 
ual? Is our planet unique? Was the evolu- 
tion of man accidental or natural? Monism 
or Pluralism? Is the universe on the side of 
Righteousness and Good Will? The answers 
he gives to these questions are such as the 


Houghton Mifflin. 
THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE. 


best modern science and philosophy require and 
provide. He has read widely in science and 
draws much material therefrom. He has, also, 
given much attention to the literature of the 
social sciences, and the greater part of the 
book deals with social questions. From this 
point of view, the book has much of real value. 

Dr. Wilm, in STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY, has gathered together a group of 
papers from students of the late Professor 
Bowne of Boston University, intended as a 
decennial memorial to his life and work as a 
teacher, Dr. Wilm gives a brief character 
sketch of Dr. Bowne and places him in the 
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historical Lotzean succession of thinkers; Pro- 
fessor Coe has a slight paper of a few pages 
on the empirical factor in Bowne’s thinking; 
Professor Brightman, in a notable paper, makes 
a searching study of Neorealism in relation 
to value; Dr. Hayes has an illuminating paper 
on “The Catholic Spirit of Wesley,” with his 
constant refrain: ‘Think and let think”; Pro- 
fessor Knudson gives us the best discussion in 
English of the recent movement in German 
philosophy and theology dealing with Reli- 
gious Apriorism; Bishop McConnell discusses 
3owne’s social interests in an interesting, remi- 
niscent and frank, critical manner; Mr. San- 
born writes an elaberate paper on art; Pro- 
fessor Van Riper discusses with much acute- 
ness some epistemological premises. 

The book makes its first appeal to the nu- 
merous students of Bowne, in the classroom 
and through his books, but it has value also 
for all persons who take interest in theological 
and philosophical matters. This thinker in 
the Methodist. Church rendered it an incalcu- 
lable service, and his mantle has fallen upon 
the shoulders of a younger group of thinkers, 
who cherish his spirit and continue his work 
of thought, and they are already wielding con- 
siderable influence. DANIEL EyANs. 


THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR TODAY, by C. 
Harotp Dopp (Doran. $2.00 net). 

CHAOS OR Cosmos, by EpGar L. HEERMANCE 
(E. P. Dutton, Publishers. $3.00 net). 

StupIgs IN PHILOSOPHY AND ‘THEOLOGY 
edited by 2. C. Wiz (Abingdon Press. $2.00). 


What Happened at Zeebrugge 

THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE, by CAPT. 
ALFRED F.. B. CARPENTER (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50). Rear-Admiral Sims calls the event 
recorded in this volume “a military exploit of 
the most brilliant character,” and this narra- 
tive is rightly described as “an epic of adven- 
ture.” The author was leader of one phase 
of the undertaking, captain of the Vindictive, 
the first warship to reach the Mole, to receive 
the opening fire of the German battery, to 
land attacking forces upon the Mole and to 
signal the return. His business was to create 
a diversion, focus the attention of the enemy 
and enable the three block ships to steal in as 
far as possible to the canal before their pur- 
pose was realized. He was successful, and 
the captains of the block ships were success- 
ful. Three vessels were sunk across the chan- 
nel of the canal, completely closing the exit 
and “rendering the services of 12 submarines 
and 23 torpedo crafts unavailable for a consid- 
erable period.” The Germans denied this, but 
Captain Carpenter proyes his narrative by 
photographs, showing the location of the block 
ships, their ends resting on the sand banks at 
each side of the narrow, dredged channel. Every 
step in this remarkable undertaking is ex- 
plained for the general reader, from the first 
study of plan to the victorious return of the 
fleet. The section dealing with the event itself 
is one of the most thrilling narratives of the 
long war, crammed with “bold exploits and 
dashing deeds” on land and sea. The volume 
is illustrated with striking photographs. 


Norrn.—The current interdenominational for- 
eign missionary texts are reviewed on page 146 
in this week’s issue. 
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The Backyard Adventure 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 
It was such a rainy day, and there was so 
little to do in the house to make up for the fun 
to be had out-of-doors, that little Margaret 
Thornton sat forlornly by the window, and 
did nothing except think about her miserable- 


ness, as she ealled it. 
All at once something happened that 
changed that day into such an excitingly 


happy one, that Margaret laughed right out. 
This something was a bird, and all he did was 
to fly over the fence and sit on the clothes- 
pole. The way he did it was so like a play that 
it gave Margaret a fine idea. Why not have 
a play in the back yard, even though she 
could not go out there! The yard could be 
the stage and there were plenty of things there 
to make the scenery, and whatever came into 
the yard could be the actors! 

First, she ran to ask her mother for the 
program of the play, “The Little Princess,” 
they had been to see last week, so that she 
could write out a program for her backyard 
play properly. Then she folded some paper 
like the real program sheet and printed the 
title at the top. The name of her play she 
ealled “The Backyard Adventure.” Then 
she wrote in the right order the other things 
from the real program: Scene, A Backyard. 
Time, The afternoon of a rainy day. Charac- 
ters in the play—but these she had to add 
later as the play itself began, for, you see, 
not even Margaret could tell what characters 
would be in the play. But, my! The play 
was beginning so she had to hurry to get some 
more paper and write down notes of it as it 
was acted, so she could remember it and write 
a real little play afterward. 

Act I began with the bird, of 
Margaret wrote while he still sat on 
clothes-pole. 

Hunter Mr. Robin Bird. He flies to the 
top of the corner clothes-pole, and soliloquizes 
thus: 

“Worsooth, not much of a day is this for 
a bird, methinks, and would that I had stayed 
under the sheltering eaves of some friendly 
barn. But hunger drove me from my _ snug 
place. Food must I have to keep me from 
starving. “Ha! In yonder garden-bed must 
be a worm, and from the richness of the earth 
and the many beautiful plants and flowers, 
he ought to be right plump. I will see per- 
chance what may be had in this promising 
yard.” 

(He flies to the ground and makes several 
short, quick runs across the main path to 
the garden-bed at the other side.) 

“Hark! What was that? If I do not mistake 
me, I heard soft sounds betraying the presence 
of him for whom I seek!” 

(He stops, cocks his head to one side as 
though listening, and holds this position.) 

Margaret was now becoming as much iu- 
terested as though the robin really was say- 
ing those very words and acting them out. 
Then she had to imagine the worm. 

(Muffled voice from underground): “Who 
comes here? I heard a stealthy step, without 
doubt. Speak villain! For none but a vil- 
lain stalks so quietly. I know you are there. 
Speak I say and explain your presence!” 

It was exciting enough now, waiting to see 
whether or not Mr. Robin Bird would answer 


course. 
the 
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that demand. He stood without moving yet 
a little longer, then made a quick dive with 


his bill, and moved on, unsuccessful in his 
search. 
(Muffled voice from underground.) “Trai- 


tor! I knew it, but I am ever on my guard. 
No impostor steals upon me unaware! Be off 
sir, I say ! You well deserve your name of 
Robin. You would rob my family of its very 
head! But you are not to have your wicked 
wish granted. Be off, sir!’ 

Act I was longer even than Margaret had 
thought it could be. There must be plenty of 
worms in that large garden, and in such a rain 
they must be in plain. sight in many spots. 
Mr. Robin Bird had many failures in his hunt 
for food, and it gave Margaret chance to write 
in more dialogue between the robin and the 
wet flowers that leaned low and tried to help 
him by telling him where they had seen worms 
come up in the earth under their branches. 
The play was growing fast. Margaret gave up 
the whole of the first act to the robin and his 
search. Only one other character appeared 
from outside the yard during this act, and that 
was a fussy little sparrow. She saw him sit- 
ting on the fence, twittering at the top of his 
voice. She called him Mr. Meddlesome 
House-Sparrow, and wrote down the fussy lit- 
tle imaginary things he must be chattering to 
the robin—bits of useless advice on how to 
catch worms, and what to eat in place of 
worms he could not find. 

The climax of the act came when Mr. Robin 
Bird did find a worm, after all, and then 
found another, and made his exit, well pleased 
that he had found what he had come for. 

Act II was very different. The first char- 
ore aos NG — 3 3 
~ THES. 
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Most of you boys and girls know what a 
captain is in the army. A captain is an officer. 
You can tell that he is a captain by the two 
silver bars on his shoulder. There are captains 
in all branches of the service. In the artillery, 
a captain commands a battery; in, the cavalry, 
a captain commands a troop; in the infantry, 
a captain commands a company. I want to 
tell you about the captain of a machine gun 
company of one hundred and_ seventy-two 
men. 

One Saturday noon at one of our army 
camps, right after ‘mess,’ the captain sent 
an orderly for the “top” sergeant and said: 
“Sergeant, have the. company ‘fall in’ at one 
o’clock.” The sergeant saluted, left the orderly 
room, blew his shrill whistle in the lower hall 
of our barracks, and shouted; “Outside in five 
minutes.” The men wondered what was 
going to happen, as Saturday afternoon was 
usually a half holiday. 

Promptly at one o’clock the company was 
lined, up at ‘‘attention.”” The captain appeared 
with a paper in his hand. “I want ten men 
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our captain. 
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groceries to the back door. His conversa- 
tion was easy enough to write down, for Mar- 
garet did not have to imagine his talk—she 
heard it. He ealled out to Norah: 

“Hey, there! What’s the matter? Are 
you asleep? Why don’t you let a feller in on 
a wet day like this, and not keep him standing 
in the rain? Some rain believe me!” 

In reply, Norah scolded him soundly for 
tracking mud into the entry. “And do ye 
be thinkin’ I’ve nothing to do but clean up 
after the likes of ye, all day?” she said. “A 
body can’t keep soap enough in the house to 
clean off the marks ye lave wid your big feet, 
and ye a-tracking in the whole yard on the 
two feet of ye! Don’t ye step one step on 
me clean kitchen floor! I’ll take your basket 
in mesilf !’’ 

Then there was the boy’s laughing exit 
when Norah pretended she was going to hit 
him with the broom and instead gave him 
one of her new cookies, for the boy really was 
a favorite with the whole family. 


Act II had a starling in it—or rather 
several starlings, for the first one sailed 


over the fence, others followed their leader, 
and there was much bill-clapping, and soft 
whistling, and cheerful noises in spite of the 
rain, and they talked so fast as they walked 
about the paths, that Margaret had to leave 
the filling in of what they might have said, 
till later, while she watched them. She decided 
this part of the act would be a_ sort of 
danee intermezzo, for they looked like a little 
ballet company going through their paces in 
the paths and under the shrubs and plants. 
(Continued on neat page) 


“Those 


” 


to go to France at once,” he said. 
who will volunteer, step forward two paces. 
For a few seconds you could have heard a 
pin drop, it was so quiet, then about twenty 


They didn’t know 


what they 


men stepped forward. 
just where they were going or 
were going to do, but the captain wanted 
volunteers, and they stepped forward. The 
sergeant took their names while the captain 
explained that these men were wanted for 
building and running new American railroads 
in France. Some of these volunteers, those 
best fitted for that work, were chosen to go in 
a few days. 

When we become a Christian, Jesus becomes 
A good Christian obeys Jesus, 
just as a good soldier obeys his captain. 
Jesus wants you boys and girls to be good 
Christians. Say what he wants you to say, 
go where he wants you to go, and be what he 
wants you to be, day by day. When Jesus 
wants you to do something, step forward! 

Rey. Harotp 8. WINSHIP. 

Torrington, Ct. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

There was little plot in the second act, but 
something came over the fence toward the last, 
which suddenly made that act contain a mys- 
tery. This was a wet butterfly with wings so 
bedraggled that it fairly fell with a soft thud, 
lay fluttering a moment under a_ rose- 
bush, and then dragged itself up under the 
rose branches and hid in the thick clusters. 
This must be the real heroine of the play, 
Margaret thought, so she noted the entrance 
of the Fairy Butterfly Princess, staggering 
from the effects of an enchantment by a wicked 
Fairy, and successfully hiding in Rose Palace 
where the enemy could not find her. 

Act III contained many little scenes. 
There was one in which the robin returned, 
and tried again to get the watchful worm; 
but before there was even chance for a dia- 
logue between the robin and the worm, the 
garbage-man came in the back gate, and Mr. 
Robin Bird had to make a flying exit. One 
of the prettiest scenes of all in this last act 
was that of the toad that lived under the 
summer-house. He came out in plain sight and 
blinked his bright eyes. He had many inter- 
esting things to say about soft rain which 
he liked and about the sweet scents of wet 
flowers, and the moist feeling of the smooth 
mud; and she put into this scene another 
little ballet of the dancing flies that some- 
how seem to be able to fly in the rain 
without any trouble, and she had them sing a 
tantalizing song to the toad as they flew close 
to him and yet safe above his darting tongue 
all too ready to catch them. 

The play had a happy ending in which the 
“heroine appeared in a. brilliant streak of 
»sunshine which shot through the clouds as the 
rain suddenly stopped. The effect was so 
umagic that Margaret herself felt a _ thrill. 
Fairy Butterfly Princess flew from under the 
rose clusters. perfectly dry and free from the 
yvicked enchantment, and the play ended with 
the butterfly flitting from one wet blossom to 
another, while they as chorus bobbed their 
heads and shook off rainbow drops of water. 
To make the play seem even more real, Mar- 
garet even pulled down the shade at _ the 
window, to represent the falling of the stage 
curtain, and then she clapped her hands and 
raised the curtain to see the butterfly and the 
chorus all flitting again in encore. 

The afternoon had been so entertaining 
that Margaret told her cousin Ruth about it, 
and the next rainy day that came, the two 
together made up a play at Ruth’s home where 
Margaret was spending the day, and they had 
an even better play than Margaret’s first one, 
because more characters came into the garden, 
and because two little girls could think of 
such a lot of things to haye the characters 
say and do. Now both girls like rainy days! 


Evening Prayer 
O Lord, as now I bend my knee, 
Hear Thou the prayer I bring to Thee. 
I thank Thee for Thy world so fair, 
For all Thy love and all Thy care. 
For friends and home, for health and light, 
For the sweet rest that comes with night. 
For all my work and all my play 
I thank Thee now at close of day. 
Teach me to love Thee as I should, 
And to be pure and kind and good. 
Help me to try like Christ to be, 
For He was once a child like me. 
Keep me through all the long, dark night, 
And wake me with the morn’s clear light. 
Hear Thou, O Lord, this prayer I make 


In Christ’s dear name and for His sake. 
—Hattie Vose Hall. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


‘‘Hankerings’’ 
By Ethel Bowen White 

In this day of brain tests and individual 
attention in the school room, it would seem an 
almost unthinkable fact that in the home of 
educated parents, a boy or girl should reach 
the age of twenty-one without the remotest 
idea as to his or her life interests or work. 
It would seem that in every normal human 
being some spark should not only develop but 
show itself before that time. 

And yet, it often is not so. It seems as 
if some “guiding hand’’ must be at fault. Has 
Youth been laughed at? Has he been ridiculed 
by some unsympathetic elder? Has he hidden, 
perhaps consciously or unconsciously, his 
aptitude? : 

I believe, as does the little Lady who lives 
way down in Maine, that every individual has 
a hankering for something. In her particular 
case the necessity for bread with a little but- 
ter, caused her to lie awake at night pondering 
as to a possible escape from constant worries 
and overwhelming cares. “Suddenly I thought 
why here I am always hankering after candy 
and I can’t afford to have it! Why not make 
it and sell it to the others who hanker and can 
pay?” From that discovery evolved the one 
small table set upon her side piazza. All the 
summer visitors may view its spotless oil-cloth 
covering crowned with a real glass show case. 
All the summer visitors can walk right up the 
pebbled path, mount the three somewhat steep 
steps and there before their eyes lies her 
achievement. Glass dishes arranged with 
utmost care display those candies of every size 
and shape and color. Candies made and almost 
prayed over, every one of them, by the Lady 
who hankered. 

A few days ago while waiting in a doctor’s 


examining room, I picked up a_ medical 
pamphlet. I was prepared for medical terms, 
experiments, diagnosis and treatments of 


which I had little or no knowledge or possible 
understanding, but I was in no way prepared 
for these words: “All human endeavor could 
be simplified by answering three questions: 
What are you trying to do? Is it worth doing? 
Are you doing it?” 

I forgot to read the rest of the paper. The 
doctor and author surprised me with the 
reprint still in my hands. He smiled a kindly 
smile, wondering, I suppose, why such an 
one should probe subjects of such profoundity. 
Yet I had found within that same medical 
paper, three question which even after’ I left 
the doctor’s office were to haunt and pursue 
me at home and elsewhere. 

I have heard a great many sermons but none 
of them ever pointed so persistently, so per- 
petually, so poignantly. Spiritually, I wriggled. 

It may be because I was unprepared for 
such thoughts in a medical paper. It may be 
that in church I have always settled myself 
comfortably and expectantly, waiting for just 
such searching questions, or it may be simply 
another case of arrested development. I do 
not know. But I do feel sure that if every 
mother and father, if every teacher and friend 
would bring these three questions simply and 
forcibly before the uncertain girl or boy whose 
school days are nearing an end, it would at 
least set them to thinking. If only they think 
long and hard enough, won’t they discover, as 
did: my little Lady, just what their particular 
hankering is? 


The Pastor Says: You cannot tell at what 
hour some one may lose his way in the night 
because there is no gleam from the window of 
your soul. 
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Heroes of the Mission Field 


Mrs. Jerome D. Davis 
A Son’s Tribute 


One after another the heroes of the mission 
field. go joyfully out to that wider sphere of 
usefulness which we call 
the future life. As each 
of the older Christian 
statesmen leaves us for 
his new task, pulpit and 
press ring with praises 
to his character and 
achievements. Far too 
often we neglect to pay 
similar homage to the 
wives and mothers of 
the mission field. 

The death of Mrs. Jerome D. Davis is an 
occasion which may well make us stop to 
ponder how large are the ‘silent accomplish- 
ments of the mothers of the mission. How 
easy it is to applaud the lives of the statesmen 
and to forget the heroic co-operation of their 
wives! Who shall say how much of the yision, 
how much of the permanent contribution of 
the men is due to the unrecorded love and de- 
votion of their life-partners? Well do I re- 
member how my mother would take on herself 
all manner of arduous little duties, such as 
typewriting, entertaining and purchasing, that 
my father might be free for the larger task. 
How zealously she would guard his rest periods 
against the inroads of insistent visitors or care- 
less youngsters! How carefully she would plan 
his vacation periods! How joyfully she would 
toil that the home in that far-away land might 
be a veritable heaven on earth for him and for 
us! Who knows how often the forceful action 


of a eritical situation was the result of inner , 


power from her prayer and life? Who shall 
neasure the value of her ceaseless intercessory 
appeals? Yet hers was no puritanical char- 
acter, dominated by a solemn and unbending 
sense of the gravity of life and the impending 
judgment of God. On the contrary, to her, he 
was a loving father, a joyful comrade, lighten- 
ing the day’s task. She always radiated sun- 
shine and laughter. Many a day a tired and 
nerve-worn father was rejuvenated by the 
sparkle of her keen humor. 

But, above all, the: achievements of, the 
mothers of the mission are writ large in the 
care and training of their children. They were 
taught to believe and value the eternal veri- 
ties of service to God and men, and to live 
their lives in that service, a somewhat rare 
training nowadays. The large proportion of 
them now working in Christian activity abroad 
stands as eloquent testimony of the success of 
the mothers. Almost every pioneer missionary 
family in Japan has sent back representatives 
to the field from the second generation; some- 
times all the children. To cite but two in- 
stances: three children from the Cary family 
are in religious work, and of these, two are 
in Japan; the only other member of the family 
is serving America in medical work, and would 


now be an American Board representative in 


Turkey had not the war intervened. In the 
Davis family, four children are now on the 


foreign field in China, Japan and Africa, and - 


another has served in Labrador and Russia. 
The mothers of the mission risked their lives 
in a foreign country, endured its hardships and 
the difficulties of motherhood far from the 
safety and comforts of the homeland and now 
they are reaping a rich. harvest in the lives 
of expanding usefulness of the descendants of 
the mission. 

Both the character and life of Mrs. Davis 
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deserve particular mention. 
the pioneer missionaries sent out by the 
Woman’s Board, reaching Japan in 1883. 
After the death of her husband in 1910, so 
irresistible was the appeal, so keen her sense 
of the need, that she returned to Japan once 
again. Then after ten more years of conse- 
crated service, as so often happens, she who 
had given her life unsparingly for others was 
struck down by cancer. For two years she 
suffered as only those who really know the 
effects of that terrible disease can realize. So 
deeply was she loved and such a large place 
had she made for herself in the hearts of the 
Japanese, that long before her death they es- 
tablished a Frances Hooper Davis scholarship 
in the girls’ college in Kioto, where she had 
taught. It will stand as a testimonial to her 
life, the only kind of monument she would 
care to have; a perpetual memorial, and incen- 
tive to the girl students of rising Japan. 

The personal tribute of a son may not be 
out of place. Of her, I can honestly say that 
she is the only person whom I ever knew who 
seemed entirely without fault, and who cease- 
lessly gave herself in untiring devotion to 
others. My own decision to enter the ministry 
is due to her. May we that read these words 
hereby resolve to honor, to cherish and to 
emulate the mothers of the mission-field. 

JEROME DAVIS. 


She was one of 


Connecticut Summer School 

The Connecticut Summer School of Reli- 
gious Education met at Connecticut College, 
New London, June 24 to July 1. It would be 
difficult to find a more delightful spot in which 
to hold a conference. The College is located 
on high ground overlooking the Thames River 
and Long Island Sound. It was especially 
happy for the Yale men to go there only a 
few days after Yale had won the race from 
Harvard. 

This School is one of the newer of the schools 
of religious education that are doing such 
splendid work throughout the country. There 
were 150 full-time students, of whom 104 were 
Congregationalists, and a faculty of 21 mem- 
bers. ; 

The School is well organized and well guided 
from an educational point of view. It has a 
regular three-year course, which is closely fol- 
lowed by a majority of those attending. A 
class of 29 was graduated this year, and some 
were taking post-graduate work. 

Few schools can boast a stronger faculty, 
with Rey. William T. Thayer as Dean, Doctors 
Myers, Weigle and Winchester, Mr. Phelps, 
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Mr. Alling, Miss Danielson, Miss Frayser and 
Miss Manuel as members. 

Secretary Woodin of the Connecticut State 
Sunday School Association and an _ efficient 
corps of assistants handled the business end 
of the School in a most satisfactory manner. 
Miss Coit of New London deserves special men- 
tion and great credit for the exceptionally fine 
list of books on sale and, the most helpful ex- 
hibit. Miss Holden was of special assistance 
in the music. Dr. Pitt of Norwich gave a most 
helpful Commencement address. 

Hach evening, immediately after dinner, Mr. 
Danforth of the First Congregational Church, 
New London, gave helpful devotional messages. 
An able group of speakers, under the guidance 
of Mr. Alling as director, presented rural 
church work in an effective series of evening 
addresses. 

The enthusiasm of the Conference was spe- 
cially to be noted. The regular attendance at 
classes, the recreational interest during the 
afternoons and the earnestness with which the 
delegates undertook their work gave splendid 
promise of better religious education work in 
the churches from which they came. 

The courses given at the School may be con- 
tinued throughout the year by studying and re- 
porting on special books recommended in con- 
nection with the courses. 

Those in charge’ are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the successful School this year. 

F, M. Ss. 


Amnesty Agitation 


By special appointment thirty persons waited 
upon President Harding on July 19 to urge 
general amnesty for political prisoners still 
in jail. They represented the Federal Coun- 
ceil, with its more than 20 million Protestant 
church members; the National Catholic Wel- 
fare League; the 750,000 co-operators of 
America; the million Socialists and three mil- 
lion members of the American Federation of 
Labor; 600,000 World War Veterans; 250,000 
Farmer-Laborites; the Friends; Women’s In- 
ternational and Trade Union Leagues; Young 
Democracy; Labor Publication; and. General 
Defense and Joint Amnesty Committees. The 
President had promised fifteen minutes—he 
gave them just twice that. The chairman was 
Father R. A. McGowan, the genial, virile and 
charming secretary of Father Ryan. Those 
chosen to speak were, in order: Prof. Paul F. 
Brissenden of Columbia University; Doremus 
Scudder of Boston; James Maurer of Phila- 
delphia ; Jack Bradon of Minneapolis; Morris 
Hillquit of New York; and William B. Har- 
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vey of the Society of Friends, whose pleas 
were all condensed into a little more than the 
quarter-hour allotted. 

President Harding was at his best, and we 
of the delegation were charmed with his gra- 
ciousness and frank handling of the subject. 
While we had been led to think that the Chief 
Executive was not likely to take favorable 
action upon the mammoth petition of some 
300,000 signers which we presented, we left 
the White House with large hope. It was per- 
fectly clear that the President would not re- 
lease any one who had advocated the over- 
throw of the Government by force. We knew 
that no one in this category was among the 86 
men still in jail. That membership in the 
I. W. W., or refusal to ask clemency, will not 
militate against any of the imprisoned; that 
orders have been given to the Department of 
Justice to expedite all these cases: that the 
President will consider each one as his respon~ 
sibilities permit; and that not more than sixty 
days should suffice for bringing to a conclusion 
the entire investigation, were among the im-~ 
pressions we gained. 

There is among well-informed circles in the 
national capital the opinion that amnesty wil} 
be granted in all these 86 cases by the middle 
of September, so that the fall elections may 
be relieved of agitation on this head. 

Massachusetts people have cause for -grati- 
tude to Senator Lodge, whose influence has. 
been forcefully brought to bear upon the Presi- 
dent in favor of executive clemency for these 
prisoners, guilty only of exercising their right 
under the first amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The enemies of amnesty are so active and 
venemous that it well behooves citizens, who 
have mercy, in large numbers to keep on writ- 
ing and telegraphing the Attorney-General their 
hope that full amnesty may be granted before 
the question complicates the coming political 
campaigns. D. Sx 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE Ku Kiux Kian, by Leroy Prrcy (At- 
lantic, July). A serious and severe indictment 
of this un-American, lawless and dangerous or- 
ganization. 

Ture TENTS OF THE CONSERVATIVE, by ALLEN 
D. ALBERT (Scribner’s, July). “If ever you 
wonder what counterweight America has to 
the growing volume of radicalism, think of 
Chautauqua.” This is an interesting study of 
Chautauqua, “which represents probably more 
than a fifth of our total population.” 


Connecticut SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
At the Connecticut College for Women in New London 
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News of the Churches 


MAINE 

Pine St., Portland, sends out Missionary 

Pine STREET, PORTLAND, Rey. G. H. Wolfe, 
pastor, has adopted as its special missionary, 
Miss Gertrude H. Merrill, who is going out to 
South Africa as a nurse in Dr. Lawrence’s 
Hospital at Mt. Silinda. Miss Merrill’s con- 
nection with Pine St. Church began when she 
was a student in Bates College, from which she 
graduated in 1915. Since that time she has 
been engaged in teaching, in Salvation Army 
work, and in preparation for her work as nurse 
at the Roosevelt Hospital in New York City. 

In voting to become responsible for the major 
if not the entire financial support of Miss 
Merrill, Pine St. Church puts itself in line 
with progressive churches throughout the coun- 
try. The farewell service for her was held in 
her old home church at Gray, with a number 
of Lewiston people present. 


Rey. H. S. Hitchcock to Leave Sanford 

Rey. H. S. Hitcheock of SANFORD has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., to become its pastor. He will take 
up his pastoral duties the first Sunday in 
September. 

Mr. Hitchcock is a native of Ware, Mass. 
He received his theological training at Bangor, 
and for the last eight years has been located 
in Sanford. 

VERMONT 
New Members for Windsor 

The church building of WINDSOR is under- 
going extensive alterations, costing more than 
$20,000. Meanwhile the congregation is wor- 
shiping and carrying on under difficulties in 
a schoolhouse. The fact that, under those con- 
ditions, 18 persons, all but two being heads 
of families, should present themselves to be 
received into the church on July 2, and just 
on the edge of vacation, is especially worthy 
of notice. Bleven of the new members came 
on confession. 

‘The congregation of ‘Windsor visited its 
neighbor, the Congregational Church of Cor- 
nish, N. H., five miles away, on July 9. Some 
25 automobiles carried the 150 people who 
made the trip. Rey. B. A. Lucas is pastor 
of the Windsor Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
In and Around Brockton 

WENDELL AVE., BROCKTON, is supplied from 
Boston for the summer, pending a choice of 
successor to Rev. A. P. Cummins, now of 
Dunstable. 

Dr. A. F. Pierce, recently acting pastor of 
First, with Mrs. Pierce, has taken residence 
in Boston and assumed his duties as pastor of 
Shawmut. . 

Rev. H. J.. Walker of HoLBrooxk recently re- 
viewed 25 years of ministerial service, and 
parishioners also remembered the anniversary. 

Rey. BH. H. Gibson of Hanover has recoy- 
ered from a serious attack of la grippe, and 
expects to begin his work with First, Brock- 
TON, early in September. 

SoutH, BrockToN, announces the following 
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August supplies; 6th, Rey. C. F. Luther, Am- 
herst; 18th, Rey. T. B. Powell, East Orange, 
N. J.; 20th, Dr. Asher Anderson, Randolph; 
27th, Dr. F. W. Merrick, Rochester, N. H. 
Frrst and PortEer, BrockTon, united dur- 
ing July, with the following preachers: Rev. 
S. K. Tompkins, Brockton; Dr. F. M. Sheldon; 
Dr. W. W. Jordan, Ardmore,’ Pa.; Rev. Wat- 
son Woodruff, South Manchester, Ct.; Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney, Dorchester. Next month the 
supplies will be: Rey. A. F. Pierce, Boston; 


A Mid-Summer Pastoral Letter 
Dear Friends: 

“No price is set on the lavish summer.” 
While we are enjoying God’s abundant gifts, 
and long before church work begins again, 
let us ask you to think and pray, at your 
leisure, about two or three things. 

The lavish Giver wills that we shall live 
the abundant, joyous life spiritually as well 
as physically. If duty has been hard to 
us, and our higher life a burden, let us pray 
that throughout the coming church year we 
may enjoy a great in-flooding tide of God's 
inspiring presence. 

We pastors are not so much interested 
in church work as we are in our church’s 
life, and yours. So our thought centers 
about our common worship. The old hymn 
says, “Prayer is the Christian’s vital 
breath.” If so, public worship is not church 
work; it is the church breathing; it is the 
most vital thing it does. To maintain it 
worthily is the church’s chief service to the 
community ; to be absent from it habitually, 
by one’s own choice, separates him froio 
the chureh’s real life. We adjure you, 
therefore, in Christ’s name, to throng our 
public worship this coming autumn and al- 
ways with whole-hearted worshipers. 

Then to live means to grow. When we 
stop growing, we begin to die. Happily, 
we keep growing mentally and spiritually 
long after we stop growing physically. 

But many Christians stop mentally and 
spiritually too. heir soul-life is stagnant, 
death-struck. We, therefore, pray thac all 
of us may perennially renew our habit of 
discipleship. As in Jesus’ time, being a dis- 
ciple, a learner, is the beginning of all 
growth and efficiency. 

Our church has developed, particularly in 
the last few years, in giving opportunity for 
progressive discipleship. This is the for- 
ward movement of America’s best churches 
today. And many of our members have not 
kept up with the time, nor shared the new 
life. 

We greatly desire that you be an earnest 
attendant in some one of our classes in the 
autumn, because we covet for you the best 
that Christ and the church can give you. 

God give you a happy, restful, recreative 
summer. 

Yours in the Master’s name, 
H. EH. PEABODY 
C. W. Cross 
Pastors, Congregational Church, 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Rey. J. H. Grant, Blyria, @7; Rev. J. L: 
Mitchell, Attleboro; Rev. S. K. Tompkins. 

WENDELL AVE., BROCKTON, has called Rev. 
A. P. Brantley, who is preaching for the sum- 
mer at Hast Dennis on Cape Cod. 

The pulpit of ABINGTON, lately vacated by 
Rey. Alexander Sloan of South Berwick, Me., 
is filled by Rev... W. P. Landers of Brockton, 
as summer supply. el ena Be 


‘“‘Open House’’ through the Hot Weather 

GRACE, HoLtyoxke, Rey. HB. B. Robinson, 
believes in keeping its doors open and _ its 
activities going during the summer months. The 
program for a recent week is as follows: 

Sunday, 10.30 A.M. Morning Service. 

11.45 a.m. Chureh School. 

_ 6.00 p.m. Y. P. 8. C. BH. Subject: “How to 
Get the Blessings of Freedom.” John 8: 31-36. 
Leader: Miss Olga Stimpson. By a unanimous 
vote the young people have asked to have this 
service continued through the summer. And 
they took this action wholly on their own 
initiative. : 

7.00 p.m. Second Open Air Service. Pas- 
tor’s Theme: “The Saviour’s Strength.” Solo- 
ist: Miss Margaret McKay. 

_Monday, 9.00 a.m. Vacation School.  Ses- 
sions each week-day, except Saturday, at 
9.00 Am. Afternoon Adventures as per special 
announcement. 

6.15 P.M. Base-ball, Beech Street Grounds. 
Grace vs. Beulah. This is the final game in 
the first round. We have won the five games 
already played. 

Wednesday, 7.30 p.m. Picture Lecture by 
Miss Anna Lehmann, a Bohemian, with an en- 
trancing store of fairy tales illustrated by 
superb pictures An offering will be received. 
In Brooklyn she has addressed packed houses. 

Thursday, 9.30 Am. Address by Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Sullivan, famous traveler and lecturer. 
Adults specially invited. 

Friday, 745 Pm. “Ocean Park” Frolic, 
toward the ‘treasure chest.” Minstrels. The 
church is greatly honored in having such a 
large delegation at the greatest Missionary 
Conference in New England. 

Saturday, 9.00 a.m: Parish Picnic. 
garten, free. 
others, 50 cents. 
for Aldrich Lake. 


CONNECTICUT 


Second, Torringford, an Active Church 

Under the leadership of Rev. Hawthorne 
Jones and Mrs. Jones—the latter also a 
pastor—SEcOND, ToRRINGFORD, has shown in- 
creased interest in its various activities. At- 
tendance at church services has increased and -° 
21 new members have been received into the 
membership, most of them on confession. The 
Sunday school, under the superintendence of 
Grove Johnson, is a live concern. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor is well attended and each mem- 
ber takes an active part. In May, the society 
entertained the Winsted Christian Endeavor 
Union for the half-yearly convention. The 
church building was crowded for the sessions 
and Torringford maintained its reputation for 
hospitality. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society is a real support 
to the church. While it has made substantial 
disbursements to the church, a generous bal- 
ance remains on hand. Two weeks ago a lawn 
meeting was held at the parsonage to organ- 
ize a branch of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. : 

During the winter months Mrs. Jones has 
met ‘the young people at the parsonage every 
week and instructed them in basket-making. 


A Kinder- 
Inder fourteen, 25 cents; all 
Special cars leave the church 
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Now she has organized a Summer Vacation 
‘lub, which meets at the parsonage one day a 
veek, when dress-making, plain needle-work, 
mbroidery, basket-making, and chair-caning 
nay be learned. At the close of the vacation 
yrizes will be given to those who have excelled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones have had years of ex- 
yerience in evangelistic and constructive work, 
id in addition to their many activities, they 
1ave been opening and conducting a branch of 
he Volunteers of America Mission in Tor- 
‘ington. They have spent many hours in visit- 
ition, open air services and general welfare 
vork. 


nteresting Wedding at Wilton 

An event of great interest to Congregational- 
sts, especially to those of Connecticut, and of 
auch significance for the advance of Christian- 


Mr. AND Mrs. SIMANGO 


ty in Africa, occurred early in June at the 
Jongregational Church in Wilton, Ct., when 
Yolumbus Kamba Simango and Kathleen Mary 
Jasmon were united in marriage. The event 
vas the consummation of a romance in real 
ife. 

Coming from widely separated homes in 
\frica to America—Miss Hasmon to assist her 
unt, Mrs. Casely-Hayford, in raising funds 
or the establishment of a girls’ school in Sierra 
ueone, West Africa; and Mr. Simango to com- 
jlete his education in Columbia University— 
hese two splendid Christian young people met 
ach other in New York City. They have 
icted together in pageants which Miss Hasmon 
1as staged, notably the pageant held in con- 
ection with the Tercentenary celebration in 
3oston in 1920. The young people took the 
eading parts themselves, especially in the be- 
rothal scene around which the whole plot of 
he pageant centers. On June 1, the acting 
yecame a reality, and they will return to their 
ative land as missionaries under the Ameri- 
an Board. 

The ceremony was performed by Rey. F. R. 
3unker, pastor of Wilton, formerly a mission- 
iry under the American Board in Portuguese 
Dast Africa, under whose influence Mr. Si- 
nango became a Christian. Miss Hasmon was 
ittired in a native African costume of white, 
ichly embroidered by people of her own coun- 
ry and sent to America for the occasion by 
he bride’s mother. Mr. Simango also wore 
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the native African costume for men. Only a 
limited conception of the beauty of the cos- 
tumes can be obtained from the picture. The 
bride was given in marriage by her aunt, Mrs. 
Casely-Hayford, who was also in native cos- 
tume. The single ring service was used. Aside 
from the costumes, all details of the wedding 
were arranged in American fashion. The re- 
ception given at the chapel by the Women’s 
League of the church, immediately following 
the ceremony, was marked by a wonderful 
feeling of friendship and Christian brother- 
hood. The beautiful decorations of pink flowers 
and spring foliage, and the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the wedding party around the table, 
indicated that the Wilton ladies had arranged 
for the occasion as they would have done for 
one of their own sons and daughters. Many 
guests were present from Norwalk, Bridgeport, 
Fairfield and New York City. 

Following a brief honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Simango returned to Wilton, where they will 
remain for the summer and fall as guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunker. While finishing his 
studies, preparatory to receiving his degree at 
Columbia University in February, Mr. Si- 
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mango will assist his bride in presenting pag- 
eants and exhibitions of African life in the 
Congregational churches of Fairfield County. 
It is hoped that they will go out to the mis- 
sion field next spring as adopted missionaries of 
the Fairfield County Association of Churches. 
The Apportionment Committee of the Associa- 
tion, under the able leadership of Mr. Bunker, 
is arranging details, and it is hoped that every 
church in the Association will haye some part 
in the splendid work of these two enthusiastic 
young people. R. C. W. 


Ritires after Long Service at North Creenwich 

Rey. Levi Rodgers, pastor of NorTH GREEN- 
wicH for 81 years, has resigned, and been 
made pastor emeritus. He was born in Guild- 
hall, Vt., in 1843, graduated at Dartmouth in 
1866 and at Andover in 1871. He was or- 
dained at Claremont, N. H., where he served 
nine years. This was followed by a nine-year 
pastorate at Georgetown, Mass. After a year’s 
vacation, he accepted the call to North Green- 
wich in 1890. The territory of the parish 
known as Quaker Ridge is attractive, residen- 
tial ground, and New York men of wealth had 
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GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Seventy-sixth year opens September 13. 
Applications for admission are now being received. 


For full information, address 


The Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 
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already begun to nibble into it when Mr. Rod- 
gers came. The buying of old farms for sum- 
mer homes continued until real estate values 
became so high that farmers could not make 
a living and pay their taxes. In 1910 eight 
families moved away; the present clerk is a 
non-resident, and the whole parish is held in 
large estates by a few New York men. In all 
this time Mr. Rodgers, with the help of his 
good wife, stood by and, labored to “strengthen 
the things that remain.” The clerk says of 
him: “He was in every way a good, earnest, 
faithful Christian pastor; none more so. “He 
kept himself informed, and his preaching was 
always up-to-date.’ His work has been the 
ehief joy of his life, and being obliged, on ac- 
eount of ill health, to announce his resigna- 
tion, was the hardest task of his career. 
iOS ne 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Kensington, Philadelphia, a Friendly Church 
KENSINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, with its Sun- 
day school of over 200, and its well-attended 
services, is progressing in all lines. PExtensive 
repairs are under way. It has earned the 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 19—July 26; July 27—Sept. 1 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work, 


Expenses reasonable, Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President, 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION © 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
. Researc 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
aity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 
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of Theology and A, 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
Graduate school and college stand- 
ards, courses and degrees. In- 
terdenominational liberty, evan- 
perc unity. Nathan R. Wood, 
resident. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service, 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education, 
(4) Practical Philanthropy, 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
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For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
An automobile thief is a man who steals 
the hour of the church service to go riding 
in his ear. 


slogan, “A Friendly Chureh in a Friendly 
Neighborhood,” which appears in letters of gold 
upon a new sign-board just erected. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ingram Memorial an Active Church 

Dr. B. F. Rhoads assumed the pastorate of 
INGRAM MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C., last 
New Year’s Day. His coming meant that the 
church had to double their budget, so the first 
thing to be done was to inaugurate a campaign 
to finance the new budget. This was done 
without delay. The campaign ended Feb. 19. 
The new budget calls for an expenditure of 
$10,500. The campaign netted pledges amount- 
ing to $10,000. Additional contributions from 
new members have taken the church over the 
top, and more, so money worries for this year 
are ended. When the financial records at the 
beginning of the campaign were examined, it 
was found that 250 of the 400 resident mem- 
bers were carrying the entire load. As the 
result of the campaign, 90 per cent. of the 
membership is pledged to contribute this year. 

Late in February Ingram Memorial had a 
Guest Day. Dr. Rhoads organized the work- 
ers into committees, each member of which 
was pledged to invite five guests. It was the 
first event of its kind in the church and was 
a great success, spiritually as well as socially, 
and from the standpoint of attendance. 

So many church activities filled the early 
weeks of Dr. Rhoads’ pastorate that there was 
no time to give the usual reception of welcome 
to him and his family until March 14. A 
record number attended the reception. Dr. 
Pierce of First Church, Rey. W. A. Morgan 
of Mt. Pleasant and Rey. F. EB. Bigelow of 
Cleveland Park made inspiring addresses; as 
did Colonel Axton, Chief Chaplain of the Army, 
Captain Scott, Chief Chaplain of the Navy, 
both of whom are Congregationalists, and Wm. 
Knowles Cooper of Y. M. C. A. fame. 

Then came the campaign leading up to 
Haster. A ‘Message from the Pastor’ was 
put into the hands of every one of the new 
members. It told what the pastor expected 
of his members. On Easter Sunday. Ingram 
Memorial added 101 members to its rolls. It 
was the greatest day of its kind in the history 
During the past year the mem- 
bership has been around 400, which means 
that an increase of 101 members represents an 
increase of 25 per cent. The entire center sec- 
tion of the church auditorium was reserved for 
the in-coming members, and they filled it com- 
pletely. It was an inspiring sight when Dr. 
Rhoads invited them to stand and read the 
Church Covenant. 

Aside from other activities, Dr. Rhoads finds 
time to conduct the Chureh School. When he 
took charge the School was without a regular 
superintendent, and was in a demoralized state. 
Being an expert church school man, having 
specialized along that line for more than a 
decade, he agreed to take the superintendency 
until he could reorganize the School. This he 
is doing, and the good results are beginning to 
tell. Attendance has inereased, teachers are 
more punctual and attend more regularly, the 
disciplinary methods of Dr. Rhoads have had 
a marked effect on the noisier element, and 
the entire Church School atmosphere has been 
changed. 
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WISCONSIN 


Plans for Sunday Evenings at La Crosse 

First, LA Crosse, closed the ninth seaso1 
of the present pastorate by extending to Rey 
and Mrs. C. C. Rowlison a reception on th 
oceasion of their silver wedding anniversary 
June 30. A purse of $650 was given them. 

The church building is to receive interio: 
decoration and a new lighting system durin: 
the vacation period. 

Plans are made for the use of Sunday eve 
nings of the coming season in the discussior 


One of the fore~ 
most Christian 
Colleges 


1—Eighty-sixth year 


2—Faculty of 43 —Most 
have Ph. D. degrees 


3—One Instructor to 
every 13 students 


4—Enrollment Limit 550— 
3830 men; 220 women 


5—Endowment nearing 
Two Millions 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


lL Apply to Dean Edward }. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 
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REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 

Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and se 
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feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and summe 
Mid-winter vacation. January and February tutoring wi 
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tural, and College Preparatory Courses. Arts and Crafi 

Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 

Box V, Brewster, Mass, 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 
18 miles from Springfield. 118th year. An up-to-date colles 
preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the pra 
tical, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised, Fun 
for boys of proven worth, $500.* Booklet. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B., (Harvard), Principal, 
10 Main Street, Monson, Mass, 
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f subjects of intense current interest as they 
ffeet the church and the religious life. These 
vening services will be held under the leader- 
hip of the civic department of the church. 
‘hough the Chureh School has been conducted 
ipon the best pedagogical basis obtainable, 
here will be considerable revision of its pro- 
ram for the coming season. The pastor of 
his church is the chairman of the State Con- 
erence Committee on Religious Education. He 
vill supply for the church at La Grange, III., 
uring August. 


{r. Hogan Remains with Plymouth, Racine 

Rey. H. R. Hogan, although urgently sought 
or two places outside of the state, consents to 
emain with PLyMouTH, RACINE, to the joy of 
he parish and his state co-laborers. When Mr. 
logan announced to the congregation his deci- 
ion to remain, the choir and congregation rose 
nd with full organ and full voices sang the 
oxology. The appreciation by the church was 
urther emphasized by an increase of Mr. 
fogan’s salary to $3,600, besides manse and 
ne-half of his annual annuity dues. 

Dr. H. W. Carter shared the communion ser- 
ice with Mr. Hogan, July 9, baptizing his 
aughter, Beverly Elaine. He had had the priy- 
ege of baptizing Mr. Hogan’s other children, 
nd also of' preaching the sermon at the ordina- 
ion of Mr. Hogan to the ministry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

‘ankton becomes Mother of College Clubs 
First, YANKTON, “Mother Church of the 
akotas,” has won the distinction of being first 
n the roster of College Clubs in support of the 
lans of the Foundation for Education. One 
f the commencement functions of Yankton Col- 
ge was the “Town and Gown” banquet held 
une 8. Gov. William McMaster was chair- 
1an and Dr. G. W. Nash was principal speaker. 
.t the close of his address a motion was 
troduced and enthusiastically carried, endors- 
ig the College Club plan, committing the Yank- 
on church to it and underwriting the finan- 
ial obligation of 50 cents per member in 50 
hares of $5 each. The guarantors will pass 
1e obligation on to the entire church member- 
nip. So the “Mother Church of the Dakotas,’ 
lso the mother of Yankton College, through the 
gency of her great pastor, Joseph Ward, and 
ne of the step-mothers of George W. Nash who 
‘as a member during his college days here, 
ecomes also the mother of College Clubs. 


WYOMING 

heyenne Holds Services Out-of-Doors 

The congregation of CHEYENNE, over a hun- 
red strong, went in autos to the top of Sher- 
an Hill on a recent Sunday. Morning serv- 
es were held in the ‘‘Lion’s Den,’’ some great 
ranite rocks in the fastness of the mountains. 
fter a basket dinner, they returned to Granite 
prings Reservoir, where a song service of an 
our, under the leadership of Attorney M. A. 
line, was held. This was followed by the 
oung people’s meeting, after which the return 
yurney was made in the cool of the evening. 
rowning’s lines: 

““Why, where’s the need of the temple, 
When the walls of the world are that?” 
ok on new significance as young and old 
orshiped on the “top of the world,’ in the 
‘eat out-of-doors, Rey. J. C. Black is pastor. 

F. L. M. 


CALIFORNIA 


eligious Education Director for Redlands 

While the minister of REDLANDS, Rev. Her- 
rt ‘Ide, is in Europe, the pastor emeritus, 
r. J. H. Williams, preaches for some three 
onths. According to custom, the Presbyterian 
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and Congregational churches join their morn- 
ing services in the summer; while evening 
meetings are held in the great out-of-doors 
auditorium as community affairs. To assist in 
the expanding work, a director of religious 
education is being secured. An important and 
unusual work of Mr. Ide has been a Saturday 
night column in the daily Facts, in which he 
published religious news for the general popu- 
lace in an edifying manner. 

A fine parsonage property has been secured 
for the minister at an expence of $13,000. On 
lots 90 by 220 feet, it faces the glorious moun- 
tains. The former dwelling will be used for 
chureh school and office purposes. 


Pilgrim, Pomona, Thirty-five Years Old 

PILGRIM, POMONA, has recently observed the 
35th anniversary of its organization. With a 
present membership of 735, one of the most 
beautiful and commodious set of buildings in 
the United States and numerous trained work- 
ers scattered through many lands, its record 
might be coveted by churches that are observ- 
ing their centennials. 

The center of attraction was the venerable 
first pastor of the church and the father of 
Pomona College, with its more than 800 stu- 
dents, Dr. C. B. Sumner. The second pastor, 
Dr. L. P. Frary, remained for over 14 years, 
and was buried on the very Sunday that his 
successor began his work. At the time of his 
decease the church had a membership of 409. 
The present building was begun under the 
ministry of the third pastor, Dr. G. BE. Soper, 
now of Somerville, Mass. Exactly 367 mem- 
bers were received during his ministry. The 
present building was completed under its 
fourth pastor, Rey. A. P. Davis. 


~ 
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Of the trained Christian workers who are 
ministering in other lands but who grew up in 
Pilgrim Church, mention should be made of 
Mr. Lloyd Lorbeer, superintendent of the Nor- 
mal College at Pasumalai, India; Rey. Arthur 
St. Clair and Dr. Albert Crawford in China; 
Dr. and Mrs. Roy St. Clair and Dr. and Mrs. 
Lucius Case of the Philippine Islands; Mr. 
W. GC. Crawford and Mr. D. R. Crawford of 
the Hawaiian Islands, all of whom were in the 
Christian Endeavor the pastorate of 
Dr. Soper. 

With all of its debts paid, with an equip- 
ment in buildings that is unsurpassed, and 
located in a prosperous and growing commu- 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Ha tford, Conn. 
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Scenic ; 5 A 
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and Banking; Engi- 
neering; Forestry ; 
Music; Fine Arts. 


A splendid college of the front 
rank, offering exceptional advan- 
tages amid the health building 
climate of the Pikes Peak region. 

For complete information address 


C: A. Duniway, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
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Flames of Faith 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


“A series of essays, critical and semi- 
biographical, of many of the modern 
authors not previously treated in this 
author’s ‘Giant Hours With Poet 
Preachers.’ ’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 
———————————————— 
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19 W. Jackson St. 
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nity, this church, under its new leader, Dr. 
Freeman, has glowing prospects. 


Summer Prayer Meetings at First, Los Angeles 

The congregations of First, Los ANGELES, 
are well maintained during the summer, both 
morning and evening. This church, which has 
made great success in the use of the motion 
picture, has secured a list for the summer 
months that is inviting. Dr. Patton, in leading 
the prayer meetings, has been considering the 
contributions made to our national life by such 
Americans as Edward Bok, Mary Antin, David 
Bispham, ete. 


Long Pastor of Hyde Park, Los Angeles 
HypE PARK, Los ANGELES, recently dedi- 
cated a parish house, toward which Mrs. F. B. 
Clark contributed $1,000 as a memorial. The 
foundation for a new church school building 
has also been laid. In his 32 years’ pastorate 
of this church, and also that of Pico Heights, 
Rev. J. M. Schaeffle is probably dean of Con- 
gregational ministers in California. 


Berean, Los Angeles, Has Special Services 
BrerREAN, Los ANGELES, has held special 
services, conducted by Rev. F. A. Miller and 
Rey. E. G. Boughtin, evangelists, in co-opera- 
tion with Rev. W. P. Hardy, the minister. 
Good results were attained. Beginning July 1, 
the church advanced to self-support. Caer, 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 
may execute 
your own will; 
how you may 


create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 

Write for Booklet 5 . 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


The Open Fire 


By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 


““A number of splendid essays. They 
are charming in style and finished in 


construction. All are delightful.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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eR ET BL OD 
New Songs of Praise and Power 
1-2-3 Combined 


THE BEST BOOKS OF 
eon 4 @ DIFFERENT 
PUBLISHERS 


besides many new ka familiar hymns, 400 in all, 

responsive readings, etc. Price, 35c, postpaid ; 
$30, the hundred. 

Send for returnable sample, mailed at our expense. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch, Phila., Pa. 
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WASHINGTON 

Celebrates Their Pastor’s 75th Birthday 

IONE and METALINE, on Sunday, June 25, 
celebrated the 75th anniversary of the birth 
of their pastor, Rev. W. C. Veazie. At the 
morning service at Metaline addresses of con- 
gratulation and appreciation were made on be- 
half of the Sunday school by the superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Love, who presented Mr. Veazie with 
a purse of $25; and another, oe behalf of the 
chureh and congregation by Mr. C. B. McCready, 
a charter member and trustee ae the church, 
who presented him with a purse of $50. Rey. 
W. S. Pritchard, associate superintendent of 
the Washington Conference, was present by 
special inyitation, and conveyed to Mr. Veazie 
and to the church the greetings and congratu- 
lations of the Conference. A similar service 
was held at Ione in the evening, where, in the 
presence of a record congregation, a purse was 
eee to Mr. Veazie. 

. Veazie has spent 46 years in the work 
of a ministry. He served 21 years as gen- 
eral missionary and state evangelist in Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Texas. This was followed 
by two years of service as state superintendent 
in Utah, Eastern Oregon, Southern Idaho and 
Nevada. With his son, Rev. Carl Veazie, he 
came to Washington State in 1910, taking up 
work in Pen de Oreille Valley, at Metaline, 
Tone, Locke, Cusick, Dalkenna and _ other 
points. They traveled into Metaline on the 
first passenger coach that entered the town 
over the Milwaukee railroad. He has served 
the Ione and Metaline churehes for the last 
12 years. Under his ministry they have made 
steady and substantial progress. Mr. and 
Mrs. Veazie are spending their vacation with 
their son, Rev. Carl Veazie, in Seattle. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BACHELER, G. H., Community, Bridport, Vt., to 
Presbyterian, Ligonier, Ind. Accepts to begin 
Sept. 1. 

BwPaRDSLey, F. G., First, Aurora, IIl., 
Park, St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 
BISSELL, SHHPLTON, Union, Venice, Cal., 

San Dimas. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

BrantLYy, A. P., supply, Hast Dennis, Mass., to 
Wendell Ave., Brockton. 

Hirencock, H. §., Sanford, Me., to Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Hunt, F. C., South Gardiner, Me., to Dunbarton, 


to Fountain 


to Union, 


N. H. Accepts to begin Nov. 1. 

Jump, H. A., Manchester, N. H., to Ann. Arbor, 
Mich. Accepts. 

Lockwoop, W. T., People’s, Butte, Mont., to 
First, Boise, Ida. Accepts to begin ‘Sept. 1. 

Saarpn, P. A., Fifth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 


to Vermillion, 8. D. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

SuLLENS, A. J., superintendent of Oregon and 
Southern Idaho, to superintendency of Rocky 
Mountain District, which includes Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming. Accepts. 

Tyurer, H. F., First, Eagle Grove, 
manuel, St. Louis, Mo. 

WaALLACh, M. H., Detroit, 
Ct. Accepts. 

Wiis, J. H., Hast Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Newton Falls, O. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 


Fa, toleim:= 


Mich., to Plantsville, 


Student Summer Service Appointments 
The following students are serving our churches 
during the summer months. The state in which 
each student is working follows the name of his 
or her college: 


Banks, W. T.—Talladega—Alabama 


Bucsrr, Rura M.—Brown University—South 
Carolina 
Bunker, W. H.—Oberlin—South Dakota 


BurweEwu, J. H.—Berea—Missouri and Arkansas 

CAMPBELL, A. O.—Pomona— Arizona 

CHAsn, M. PrisciLtuAa—Middlebury—Georgia 

CoLny, CaTHpRIND S.—Hartford S. R. P.—Ken- 
tucky 


Aug. 3, 192% 


DARLING, BrinLy MArte—North Dakota State Nor 
mal—Montana 


DpNHAM, Epwarp—University of Oregon—Oregor 
Fours, Guapys M.—Boston University—Soutl 
Carolina 


fosrpr, V. E.—Tabor—South Dakota 

FULLER, C. G.—Union Seminary— Maryland 
GinutaAM, P. M.—Atlanta Seminary—Alabama 
Haynes, MrriamM—Berea—Alabama 
HINKELMAN, R. F.—Wesleyan—North Dakota 
Hype, S. B. 
JAMISON, W. F.—Yankton-—South Dakota 

KANE, Marron E.—Wheaton, Mass.— Georgia 
Kemer, Rura H.—New Hampshire—Kentucky 
Kine, W. J.—Talladega—North Dakota 
Kiracorn, B. L.—Berea—Georgia 

LANGDALE, HprraH I.—New Hampshire—Kentucky 
Lewis, ANNA N.—Denver—New Mexico 
MaynarpD, EvizaperH §.—Hartford School—Colo. 


rado 
McCorison, J. L.—Northland—North Dakota 
Mennxuor, Mynrrp—Whitman—Washington 


Merrirr, R. F., Jr.—Northland—North Dakota 

Moorn, Ler1A—Pullman University—Montana 

Norrurup, H. H.—University of South Dakota— 
South Dakota 

Parra, HB. R.—Guadalajaro—Texas 

PpurRRIN, J. F.—Huron—South Dakota 

PHILPOTT, LAVHR? College of Idaho—Oregon 

REMBAO, ALBERTO—Pomona—Texas 

Rice, Eunice P.—Kingfisher—Texas 

Rich, NoRMAN—NKingfisher—Texas 

SANDS, Grach H.—Boston University—Colorado 

Sauvaceor, J. P.—Ohio State University—Mon. 
tana 

SPAULDING, RutH P.—Simmons—North Carolina 

SPRAGUE, PAUL—Pomona—Washington 

STEBBINS, E. A.—Pacifie University—Idaho 

Swarvrz, P. K.—Dartmouth—California 

TOWNSEND, LORNA G.—Boston University—Georgis 

TREAT, Davip—Yankton—South Dakota 

Wersstpr, D. E.—Oberlin—North Dakota 

Werrtyn, AticE—Hartford S§. R. P.—South 
Dakota 

Wuivtk, Husa L.—Yankton—South Dakota 


Ordinatie n 
Reis, J. M., o., Bliot Union, Lowell, Mass. 
June 30. Sermon by Rey. W. B. Tuthill; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. F. H. Emrich, Newman 
Matthews, G. B. Nind, Richard Peters, G. M. 
Ward and J. J. Walker. 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


ES ve, 


State Denomination and Price cf 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 


Church. Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Mention This Paper 


Churches, Institutions, and other 
non-theatrical users, contemplat- 
ing the purchase of motion picture 
machines and films, should obtain 
a booklet of valuable information 


which is supplied without cost by 


THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF SAFETY STANDARD FILMS AND 
PROJECTORS, Incorporated 
Suite 1409, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ig. 3, 1922 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
LIFORNIA 
Nagle Rock 30 
uos Angeles, Berean i) 13 
First Tbh) 
Hollywood 98 
Mount Hollywood 11 21 
Park 3 5 
Plymouth 4 14 
Redlands 66 
Santa Ana 36 
Yucaipa 5 15 
LORADO 
Denver, First 12 23 
NNECTICUT 
Shester 24 25 
SCONSIN 
Black Harth 6 6 
Personals 
RKER, Rev. R. A., South Acton, Mass., was 


recently presented with a sum of money on the 
pecasion of the 15th anniversary of his mar- 
riage. Besides the gift of money to him, Mrs. 
Barker was presented with a hand-bag, which 


VICTOR Portable 
TERE 


G 
PERFECT 7h; 
for every need 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR. 
IN Fon; AT ION 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC. 
220 VICTOR BLDG, DAVENPORT IOWA. 


ot HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirement 


120 BoYLsTon St. 
BOSTON~MASS. 


Your church should use. (Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
'9 Sudbury Street, 3 


LYMYER 
CHURCH ¢ 


EIisIrsS. HY. 
Wie to Cincinnati Bell Fauiédiy Co.. Cincinnati, O 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews., Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
haples: Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
G. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our oa rustary to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dot. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


Y, NY. AND 
gen BROAD NS: CITY. 


LS 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
(4 thousand churches find economy in 
Wusing them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


Boston, Mass. 


= 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
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also contained money. Mr. Barker has been 
pastor of South Acton for nearly six years. 

BuLLoueH, Rey. and Mrs. Samunu, of Brandon, 
Wis., whose plan for a visit to the old country 
was postponed in May on account of the death 
of their only child, left on July 11 for a 
visit to Mrs. Bullough’s parents in Culdoff, 
Ireland. 

Day, Rey. W. H., pastor of United, Bridgeport, 
Ct., sailed early in July for Europe, where he 
will be an American delegate to the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship at Copen- 
hagen, Aug. 6-11. 

Luavirr, Ruy. A. D., Harvard, Brookline, Mass., 
supplied the pulpit of the United Free Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland, during July. 

Loucrn, Mr. and Mrs. W. E., were given an in- 
formal reception at the home of Mr. Josiah C. 
Richardson, in Candia, N. H., on July 12, on 
their return from an extended tour of the West, 
following their marriage last April. Mrs. Lou- 
gee was formerly Mrs. Anna Howland of New 
Bedford, Mass. Guests were present from 
Candia and surrounding towns to wish the 
couple a long and enjoyable life together. Mr. 
Lougee was formerly treasurer of the Home 
Missionary Society, clerk of the National Coun- 
cil at Grand Rapids and at present is connected 
with Billings Polytechnic Institute. 

MACKENZIbn, Pres. W. D., of Hartford Seminary, 
was taken seriously ill, and underwent a major 
operation at the Hartford Hospital on June 23. 
He is still convalescing at the hospital, and the 
progress is reported as satisfactory. 


RANDELL, Ruy. A. H., First, Jamestown, N. Y., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before a 


class of 150 high school graduates, one of whom 
was his eldest daughter. Mr. Randell and his 
family spent their vacation at Bemus Point, 
on Lake Chautauqua. 

RAYMOND, Rey. C. R., instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature of Berea College, 
was for the third consecutive year the stated 
supply for the month of July at First, James- 
town, N. Y., during the absence of the pastor, 
Dr. A. H. Randell. 

STOCKDALE, Rwy, A. A., who recently resigned 
from the pastorate of First, Toledo, O., has re- 
considered his decision. At the urgent request 
of the church, he has agreed to take_a year’s 
leave of absence for study. First Church has 
granted him an honorarium of $250 a month 
during the period of his absence. 


Deaths 
MRS. ISABEL SEWALL WENTWORTH 
Mrs. Isabel Sewall Wentworth, widow of the 


late Alonzo B. Wentworth, died at her home, 
35 Williams St., Brookline, Mass., on June 27. 
She was born in Sanford, Me., July 30, 1844, 


daughter of Jeremiah and Martha G. (Emery) 
Goodwin. Her early life was spent in Great 
Falls (now Somersworth), N. H., and Berwick, 


Me., and at private schools in Swampscott and 
Salem, Mass. 

She was married, on Nov. 1, 1866, to Alonzo B. 
Wentworth of Somersworth, who died twenty-eight 
years ago. 

Mrs. Wentworth was actively aasociated with 
her husband in establishing the Congregational 
Church at Islington (Westwood) Mass., and for 
many years was deeply interested in the Congre- 
gational Church at Dedham, Mass. 

Services were held at her late home on June 27, 
1922, with Rev. Edwin R. Carter of the Harvard 
Chureh, Brookline, and Rev. Joseph B. Seabury, 
formerly of the Dedham Congregational Church, 


officiating. Burial was at Dedham. 
Mrs. Wentworth is survived by six children 


and nine grandchildren. 

Mrs. Wentworth lived a Christian life of un- 
usual beauty. As her former pastor said at the 
funeral services, “It was like entering a sunlit 
room to come into her presence. No matter how 
many her cares, her perplexities, her domestic 
problems, she had always the same buoyant spirit, 
strong fortitude and Christian faith. That faith 
was more than a profession; it was a Life that 
she knew and which had become a part of her own 
life. Do we wonder that her children rise up 
and call her blesséd.”’ 
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Events to Come 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THH AMBRICAN BOARD, 
EKyanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 15th An- 
nual Convention, Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL, 
Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFHRENCH, 
Shoals, Aug. 12-31. 

Home MISSIonArRY INSTITUTE, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Aug. 12-19, under auspices of Council of Women 
for Home Missions. 


Isles of 


A Scene from the ‘““New Minister’ 


Which of These Plans 
for Motion Pictures in 


Your Church ? 


‘ 

NE of these plans for providing 

your congregation with clean, 

wholesome, religious and en- 
tertainment motion pictures is cer- 
tain to be within reach of your 
church. We will ship you the 
Victor Safety Cinema on a mod- 
erate monthly rental basis. Or you 
may buy it on an easy partial pay- 
ment plan or by outright purchase. 


Regardless of the plan you choose, 
the thousands of films in our librar- 
ies are at your command: “The 
Stream of Life,” “The Passion Play,” 
“From Manger to Cross,” “The Maker 
of Men,” “Joseph and His Brethren,” 

“The Chases Prince” or the story of 
David and Jonathan, “Life of Moses,” 
are typical of the many films in our 


libraries that your congregation 
deserves to see. 
tp Kt 


| The Viétor Safety Cinema | 


f 

A moving picture machine 
made especially for church 
use. Simple in construction 
and so easy to operate that 
anyone can get professional 
.| results. Uses safety standard, 
non-inflammable films only. 


FIRE - PROOF—Approved by the 
+ National Board of Fire Underwriters } 
for use without costly booth. us 

wah 


Lm 

Write for beautiful free booklet M and 

complete information about the plan 
that best meets your needs. 


United Projector 
and Film Corporation 


Mohawk and Franklin 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


q Aye 
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Sa 
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In the Church School 
(Continued from page 146) 


and comments, useful for teachers and parents 
of little children. Its attractive form makes 
it suitable for a gift book. 

The M. BE. M. also publishes two picture 
sheets, ‘“Hvery Day India” and “Boys and 
Girls of India,’ at 25 cents each, useful for 
illustrative purposes, handwork and _ poster 
making. 

Our own foreign boards offer an attractive 
series of pictures on India with descriptive 
notes at 50 cents for the set of six. These pic- 
tures are large enough to be useful for class 
purpose and are also suitable for framing. 
They may be ordered from any of the Wo- 
man’s Boards or the American Board. 

Still another aid to the study of this theme 
is available in the maps published by the M. 
EH. M. One of these is a wall map (38x46), 
printed in two colors on a map-bond paper, 
which is tough and durable. Price 60 cents. 
This map, which has been prepared for use 
with the text book for 1922-23, gives the 
towns at which most of the mission stations 
are located, but without naming the stations 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England ; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers 
For particulars address I M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Massachusetts General Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 


For particu- 
Ad- 


dents for advanced positions. 
lars consult Circular of Information. 
dress SaLLy M. JoHNnson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For Mental Depression 


TakeHORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Refreshing tonic for that tired feeling— 


mental or physical. Soothes nerves, 
induces restful sleep. Invigorates, aids 
digestion. Delicious in fruit juices or 


water. All druggists. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers ‘wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges. and_ universities. Education Service, 
Steger Building, Chicago. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister with excellent record, 
serving large Bastern city parish, invites confer- 
ence with church seeking preacher and pastor. 
Address ‘H.,’’ Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Educational Director—In large, important 
ehurch in Western city, Sunday school and social 
work among young people. Qualifications: col- 
lege and seminary graduate; well trained in mod- 
ern methods of religious education; experience 
and success in similar work; acceptable preacher 
for occasional pulpit service; under 40; good tes- 
timonials. Adequate salary for right man. Ad- 
Rees “H. D.,” 971 Beacon St., Newton Centre, 
fass. 
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themselves. This makes them available for 
use in any denomination. 

There are also two outline maps printed on 
good quality paper, one (28x32), price 25 
cents, and a smaller(11x14) 25 cents a dozen. 

HERBERT W. GATES. 


Chautauqua Home Missions 


Institute 


The Home Missions Institute at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., under the auspices of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, Mrs. J. W. 
Ferguson, chairman, will be held Aug. 12-19. 
Mrs. D. Everett Waid will teach the home mis- 
sion study book, “The Trend of the Races,” 
and Mrs. J. H. String of Cleveland, O., will 
be the leader of the junior book for junior 
methods. { 

Some of those who will appear on the plat- 
form during the sessions are: Dr. Thomas A. 
Fenton; Dr. C. F. Schaeffer; Dr. George LH. 
Haynes; Dr. 8. G. Inman; and there will be 
the usual talks by missionaries and denomina- 
tional conferences. 

On Tuesday evening, Dr. G. L. Cady will 
give an illustrated lecture on ‘California and 
the Japanese’ and on Friday evening Dr. 
S. G. Inman will present pictures in the Am- 
phi-theater on Latin-America. Sunday eve- 
ning, Aug. 20, a home and foreign missionary 
pageant will be given in the Amphi-theater, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Council for 
Home Missions. 

People from all over the country come to 
these meetings at Chautauqua; it is hoped that 
especially those who live near it will avail 
themselves of this opportunity for study and 
conference under such fine leaders. 


Good habits are not made on birthdays, nor 
Christian character at the new year. ‘The 
workshop of character is every-day life—ZJ/alt- 

| bie D. Babcock. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


~ MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


Now open. 
18th season. 


EVANGELIST 


Safe and sane Evangelist open for a few en- 
gagements or pulpit supply, New England. Ad- 
dress “L. B.,” care Congregationalist. 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 
Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Excellent farm home for few persons desiring 
absolute rest, $10.00 weekly. Geo. Colburn, New 
Boston, N. H 


Home in Orange Grove. Will lease house-keep- 
ing apartment. Season, October to May. Con- 
venient for two congenial people. For particulars 
address Mrs. Drisko, Pomona, Fla. 


Wanted—Furnished apartment by Congrega- 
tional minister and wife for three or six months 
in or within easy access of Boston. Must havve 
study or room which can be utilized as such. Full 
housekeeping. Reply “HE. W.,” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Experienced woman of _ refinement, 
with two daughters, one eleven years, the older 
away at school, desires position as housekeeper in 
small family where heavy work is hired. Refined 
home privileges and good school rather than high 
pay. Could fill position of companion or house- 
mother in girls’ school. “R.,” Congregationalist. 


Boarding Homes wanted for boys nine to four- 
teen in country or small town, where they would 
have Grammar and High School privileges. Ad- 
dress “L. W.,’”? Congregationalist. ; 


Aug. 3, 1922 


In a New York city public school, a teacher 
of a lower grade was trying to compile facts 


-from the family histories of her young charges. 


To each child she gave a blank to be filled in 
with the proper answers. 

One ragged little girl gave a lengthy con- 
sideration of this sentence “State your father’s 
business.” 

Then in the space she wrote the on: word: 
“Outa.” 

The teacher struck this particular word and 
puzzled long to make out its meaning. “Rachel,” 
she asked at length, “What does ‘outa’ mean?” 

“It means my papa is outa business,” ex- 
plained the child, ‘so I writes it down ‘Outa.’” 

“But doesn’t he ever work?’ inquired the 
teacher. 

“No, ma’am,” said the child; “he don’t never 
work—he strikes !’—Herald and Presbyter. 


Proud Wife (to nervous friend in automo- 
bile) : “I feel so safe with George driving, now 
that he has joined the Red Cross. He is learn- 
ing first aid, and knows where all the hospitals 
are.”’—London Opinion. 

“Where is the man who keeps this restau- 
rant?’ said the disgusted patron. 

“He’s gone to lunch,” replied the waiter.— 
Methodist Recorder. 


It was a New England parson, according 
to the Christian Register, who announced to 
his congregation one Sunday: 

“You'll be sorry to hear that the little church 
of Jonesville is once more tossed upon the 
waves, a sheep without a shepherd.”—Presby- 
terian Banner. 


“Sammy, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for chasing your grandpa around like that. 
Don’t you know he is short of breath?” 

“Short of breath nothin’. He's breathin’ 
more than I am.”—Oolumbia Jester. 


Woman—You say you met my father on the 
field of Gettysburg? 

Tramp—Yessum. He was running a sight- 
seeing bus, and I was selling sandwiches.— 
From Judge. 


Dan: “’Ullo, Bert! I thought you said you 
was sending us a chicken for Sunday’s din- 
ner?” ' 

Bert: “So I was, Dan—but it got better.” 
—Punch. 


“Once I heard a mother mutter 
Daughter, go and shut the shutter. 
Shutter’s shut, the daughter uttered ; 

I can’t shut it any shutter.” ; 
—COhristian Observer. 


Jack: ‘What kind of fellow is Blinks?’ 

Bill: “Well, he is one of those fellows who 
always grab the stool when there is a piano to 
be moved.’’—Oregon Lemon Punch. 


Cuticura Soap 


AND OINTMENT —— 


Clear the Skin 


Ointment, Talcum,25c. . Forfsamples 
, Soap .Oin Cuticata Laboratories, y t. V, Maldon, Mass, 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The Standard for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS * “igcao"** 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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Women’s Organizations 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
onal House, Mrs, Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
‘iss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THN INTERIOR, 
9 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. EB. Hurlbut, 
reas. Friday Meeting 10. a. M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC 
60 _Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
errier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 
CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
EDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
uffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 
Woman’s HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
assachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
atheway, Treasurer ; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
17 Congregational House, Boston. 


’ 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
iY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
t_ supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
New England Congregational ministers seeking 
istorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
rthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
s, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISssionaryY SOcInTY, a 
nstituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
ciety, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
_their home missionary work. The Society 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
fts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
ick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


alker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
wet Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
ston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
licits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
quests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
re., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F, BE. 
nrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Boston 
d vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
fablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
tional Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
d its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HB. 
Isey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
ilding, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
nisterial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
butions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
fts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
ident; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
ngregational House, Hartford. 


PHD MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
nstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
butions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
d pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey. 
errod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F, 
etch, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gational Society devoted to the material, social 
i moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
yported mainly by the New England churches. 
s finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
ston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
om at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
de payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
iety. Contributions from churches and indi- 
uals solicited. Contributions received on an 
1uity basis. 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


“he only American undenominational interna- 
1al and national Society aiding seamen. 
faintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
' West Street, New York City. 

soan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 

shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
OHN B. CALvERT, D. D., President; GnorGn 
NEY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 


‘LARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
v York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
ladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


‘ational, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
ntains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ul districts of the country. Publishes and 
ulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
| work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ed. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
tributions and communications relative to work 
any part of the country may be sent to the 


y England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
Stewardship 


churches in Missionary Education, 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 


Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 


Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 


denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 


EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Bstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman. 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
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“The reading of this book has given me great 
satisfaction.” 


So writes a customer who recently purchased a copy of 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW 


By W. GARRET HORDER 


Author of “The Hymn Lover,’ “Treasury of American Sacred Song’ 


An admirable interpretation of Jesus’ teaching concerning the Fatherhood of God, putting father- 
liness in place of the imperialistic conception which has hitherto prevailed. It answers such questions 
as: What is God like? Does God care for human woes? How shall we explain the cruelty of nature 
and the cruelty of certain conceptions of God found in the Old Testament, and found also in some of 
the great Creeds and Confessions of the church? It is a vital discussion of fundamental questions 
which men of this day and generation are asking. The closing chapters consider such matters as “The 
Perils of Bibliolatry,’ “A Homogeneous Bible,” and “The Ever- Inspiring Spirit,” the last being a dis- 
cussion of the question, saa DDT inspiration cease with the close of the canon of Scripture? Price $2.00 


——THE BOOKS OF DR. JAMES A. ROBERTSON—M 


“Unique, Fresh and Charming ” 
CONCERNING THE SOUL 


“They are really essays in spiritual psychology and are very wnique, fresh and charming. The mind and life of Jesus 
is the starting-point, and from that the author shows that the human soul is the one great reality, the only thing of 
eternal value and infinite significance in the eyes of God.’—Christian Work. 


“A study of the soul, of absorbing interest, marked by spiritual insight and understanding. Of the utmost value to 
preachers and teachers. Various books on the soul have been issued in recent years, but this measures up well with 
any of them.’—The Baptist. , : : $2.25 


“Fascinating ” 
SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS 


“This book is an attempt to picture the inner experience of Jesus, to show how reverence, obedience, the strain of 
faith and the realization of what is involved in the vision of God were in his life as in ours. There are three sec- 
tions, with two chapters under each, namely: The God Consciousness of Jesus, The Divine Vocation of Jesus, The 
Cross in the Pxperience of Jesus. To the reviewer, this study of the inner development of Jesus has been fascinating, 
as is any sincere and reverent attempt to make more real to us the experiences through which our Lord passed. The 
fact that a book of this character has come to its fourth printing is not without significance. We quote the closing 
words: ‘All the Father’s delight was in the flawless obedience of this human life. ...BHyen in the deepest hour of 
the dark eclipse of the Son’s communion with the Father, he and the Father were one. There in that life, in the 
center of human history, and supremely upon the Cross, God’s Heart looked out at last through human eyes into the 
wistful faces of seeking. men.’’”—The Lookout. le |} cet Fe $2.25 


* To be read with extreme interest ”’ 
THE HIDDEN ROMANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


“The Professor of New Testament in the United Free Church College at Aberdeen has here made a fascinating con- 
tribution to the study of his chosen field. He traces the byways of New Testament stories, follows up the hints, in- 
vestigates the minor characters, reads between the lines. He uses an expert imagination, a fine intuition, a creative 
insight. On points of theology and criticism he is wholly Conservative. This is no ‘liberal’ book, yet it is a book from 
which much can be learned; above all, it is a book to be read with extreme interest and pleasure. The chapter on 
James, the brother of Jesus, for example, is an amazing example of multwm e parvo, beautifully done, like a mosaic, 
and somehow illuminating, though its main thesis is almost certainly mistaken. It is scarcely a possibility that James 
the Just wrote the ‘Epistle of James,’ yet if you want to see how much can be said—interestingly said, plausibly said, 
charmingly said—for this claim, read Professor Robertson’s chapter. Probably Priscilla didn’t write the ‘Epistle to 
the Hebrews,’ but after reading the delightful chapter here on ‘An Anonymous Book,’ you wonder if she mightn’t have 
done so—at least you wish she had. Perhaps ‘suggestive’ is the best word for the book; it cannot be read without a 
quickening of interest, and enrichment of knowledge, a new sense of what unexplored treasures lie hidden in the 
pages of the twenty-seven documents of the Christian canon.”—Ohristian Register. $2.25 
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Associate Congregational Church, Baltimore, Maryland 


Of which Rev. Edward A. Morris has recently been elected pastor 
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OUR INFIRMITIES IN PRAYER, by J. H. Jowett 
: HIS OWN SUCCESSOR, by Charles N. Thorp 
FORTY-SEVEN YEARS IN THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, by Charles H. Beale 


THE FUTURE OF THE CONGREGATIONALISTS—An Editorial 


The Orient and Europe 


| The trip of the | 
e Congregationalist ” Party 


A Round Trip Cruise on the Palatial Ca- 
nadian Pacific Express 


S.S. “Empress of Scotland” 


(25,034 gross tons; 42,500 tons displacement.) 


Representing the Highest Standard of 
Trans-Atlantic Express Service Throughout. 


Wonderful Mediterranean Cruise 


Itinerary — 

Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the 
Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Algiers; 
Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus and 
Black Sea, Caifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Naza- 
reth, Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, 
Heliopolis (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Phile, Assouan, and the Great 
Dam, First Cataract), Naples, Pompeii 
(Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, — 
Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris and French 
Battlefields, London), Liverpool, Quebec, 
Montreal and New York—a marvelous pro- 
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THE SHIP 
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OUR READERS’ ForuM 
MESSAGE 


LAW AND LAWLESSNESS 
_ FREEDOM AND FAITH 
From Our CANADIAN WINDOW 
THE PARABLE OF THE HAND-CAR AND THE 


ForTty-SrvEN YEARS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
Charles H. Beale 


Coming ! 
On August 24. we plan to issue a Rural 


Church Number, and on Sept. 7, an Old Folk’s 
Number. When, at the Lenten season, we 


wrote of the incoming of the young people, 


under the heading, ‘“‘New Blood in the Church,” 
‘there were two interesting rejoinders. One 
was a rather ungracious disparagement of 


youth and a reminder of the importance of 
maturity and experience; the other a gracious 
‘recognition of our tribute to the young and 


a suggestion that sometime we pay similar 
respects to the contribution to the Church 
that the old folks have made and are making. 
We are not only going to do this, but we are 
also going to give some of the old folks a 
chance to speak for themselves. 

In the Old Folk’s Number, age will be at 
a premium. We do not know whether or not 
Congregationalism is conducive to longevity, 
but we have been amazed to find among our 
correspondents so many youthful and vigorous 
octogenarians and nonagenarians, not to speak 
of the host of septuagenarians. If the letters 
of these are any criterion, our Old Folk’s 
Number will be one of the livest things that we 
have ever issued. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 
Use and Abuse of Church Music 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Now that my special obligations to a par- 
ticular congregation are somewhat relaxed— 
I am a superannuated country chorister—my 
wife and I have fallen into the habit of mo- 
toring, on pleasant Sundays, to some Congre- 
gational church within a radius of forty. or 
fifty miles, and sampling, as it were, the spirit- 
ual refreshments provided on our local self- 
government plan for different groups of 
worshipers. 

My present purpose is to call attention to 
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a common defect in church worship—the abuse 
or misuse of the service of song. On two 
successive Sundays we happened upon impres- 
sive illustrations, one of extreme abuse and 
the other of admirable use, of this important 
function of public worship. Both churches 
are well-to-do and in cultured communities, 
and both employ paid quartets—a practice 
which, with its undeniable advantages, in- 
volves also special dangers and temptations. 

In the first case the quartet nearly monopo- 
lized the musical service with anthems, solos 
and responses, leaving for congregational sing- 
ing only two hymns of five verses in all, and 
seriously encroaching on the time ordinarily 
devoted to the sermon. The excessive quan- 
tity might, however, have been pardoned if the 
selection and execution had not been so atro- 
cious. The singers, whose voices, if properly 
trained and used, might have been pleasant 
and effective, all had lost the ability to sustain 
a pure tone, and caricatured incessantly the 
so-called “operatic shake,’ which real artists 
employ as rarely as skilled organists indulge 
in the tremolo stop. Their music was appar- 
ently selected with a view to demonstrate their 
ability to read difficult and intricate scores— 
certainly without any intelligent regard to de- 
votional effect or to the sentiment of the words 
sung, which, indeed, taking into account in- 
distinctness of enunciation and the composer’s 
frequent use of the fugue, might quite as well 
have been in a foreign tongue as in the ver- 
nacular. I did, however, satisfy myself that 
one particularly florid and involved composi- 
tion was intended as a vehicle for Whittier’s 
beautiful and simple, hymn, “Oh Lord and 
Father of Mankind’; and I have noted the 
combination as about the most shocking ex- 
ample of tasteless irreverence I have ever come 
across. : 

In the second church, which I am glad to 
name as the Attleboro, Mass., Congregational, 
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I found a refreshing contrast in every re- 
spect. The professional part of the service 
was brief, the paid performers evidently re- 
membering that their main function, after all, 
is to lead, not supersede, congregational sing- 
ing. The music of the single anthem, though 
classic, was simple, and the words, especially 
of a contralto solo, rendered with perfect dis- 
tinctness and deep feeling by a beautiful voice, 
free from the slightest taint of operatic affec- 
tation. The message of the hymn was domi- 
nant; as it should be; fortified and embellished, 
instead of obscured and deformed by its musi- 
eal setting. 

Not every church can secure the services of 
singers so talented as the Attleboro soloist, 
but every church can, if it will, take the 
necessary trouble, avoid the glaring faults of 
the first example, and make and keep its serv- 
ice of song simple, devout, inspiring; an aid 
instead of an almost invincible obstacle to de- 
votion. Can it be that a lack of spiritual 
vitality, rather than heedlessness or bad taste, 
is the cause of so many failures? 

South Walpole, Mass. KF. T. FULLER. 


Patriotism Against War 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Webster’s Dictionary defines patriotism as 
“love of one’s country,’’ and a patriot as one 
who “loves and is devoted to his native coun- 
try and its welfare.’ Are these definitions in 
accordance with the popular acceptation of 
the meaning of the words designated? A pa- 
triot, to most persons, has the limited signifi- 
cance of a man who is ready, or even eager, 
to join the army or navy in time of war and, 
if necessary, sacrifice his life (or become a more 
or less helpless cripple), in the service of 
his country. The idea that one could do as 
efficient work and serve his country as well 
by living and working for it as by dying or 

(Continued on page 190) 


With the Approach 


of September 


MMM 


We realize that the autumn season 
and the beginning of the Church 


year is near at hand 


ROM our reading of the daily newspapers and the weekly and monthly magazines, 
more than ever before we are impressed with the conviction that the world at large 
needs the stabilizing influence of the Church and the doctrines of Christian brotherly love. 
The history of the past few years has left turmoil in almost every nation of the globe— 
political, economic and social. The next few years are to determine the dwelling-place of 
our children, their children and the ages to come. 


Are we as individuals prepared for intelligent service? 


The Christian church faces a tremendous task, and needs the earnest efforts of every one 
of its members. Both at home and abroad, in all walks of life, its influence must be felt, 


and to cope successfully with sinister opposition the workers must be trained to the great 
problems ahead. 


The Jongregationalist 


gives to the people of our denomination instructive and inspirational articles and editorials 
regarding these problems, carefully outlining the programs of our great leaders, and 
week by week the news of the progress of the Christian world. No church can afford to 
be without a goodly number of subscribers, for it is upon these well-informed people the 
pastor depends for help. The larger the body, the firmer the grip has that church in its 


community. 
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The Future of the Congregationalists 


Ov enterprising contemporary, the Christian Century, 
has been publishing a series of interesting and chal- 
lenging articles on the future of the denominations. The 
articles have been in pairs, one giving an inside and the 
other an outside view. The Congregationalists have re- 
cently come under survey—Prof. Albert Parker Fitch 
of Amherst, and Dr, Harold Lynn Hough, Methodist 
minister of Detroit, contributing the respective articles. 
We have been impressed with Dr. Fitch’s view-point. 
Conceiving of the Congregational denomination as “a 
sub-division of organized Christianity,” and emphasizing 
the principle that “it is the intellectual content of a 
denomination which largely determines its polity and 
mode of worship,” and also that “there is no surer way 
to get at the nature and value of any human organiza- 
tion than by the analysis and estimate of its regulative 
notions,” Dr. Fitch begins his survey from the stand- 
point implied in a definition of Congregationalism as 
“the organized expression of the New England theology.” 


CONTRASTED VIEWPOINTS 


The present writer has a personal interest in this 
viewpoint. Coming to his editorial task as one, in a 
Congregational sense, “born out of due season,” he took 
occasion at an early stage to challenge his constituency 
with a consideration of the question, “What is Congre- 
gationalism?’ The response to that challenge was tem- 
porarily reassuring. Congregationalists “to the manner 
born” like our predecessor, Dr. Dunning, expressed the 
heartiest approval alike of letter and spirit. But the 
standpoint of that editorial was very different from that 
of Dr. Fitch—so different that the present writer would 
hardly have had the temerity to write it had he first 
made his several readings of Dr. Fitch’s notable article. 
Our own approach to that question was from the stand- 
point of an older, ideal, independency, more related to 
the interpretation of Pilgrim principles, and still com- 
mon enough in circles where Congregationalism has con- 
tinued as Nonconformity. Unquestionably that Pilgrim 
strain of separatism and independency became greatly 
modified in America by the Puritan strain, by associa- 
tion with civil institutions and by the development of 
power and authority which so easily transform those 
who have erstwhile been in a position of resistance. We 
presume that such modification reached its highest point 
and became crystallized in the period of theological 
controversy and definition which Dr. Fitch so powerfully 
- describes. 

PERSISTENT INDEPENDENCY 


It would be interesting to have Dr. Fitch, or some 
man of equal competence and knowledge of the facts, 
estimate for us to what extent that historic and ideal 
element of independence persisted, in spite of the over- 
shadowing of “the New England theology.” That it did 
persist, Dr. Fitch seems to suggest, for referring to the 
breaking away from the dominance of this “New Eng- 
land theology,” which he regards as the chief charac- 
teristic of Congregationalism during the last forty years, 
he lays stress upon the fact that “each church in the 
Congregational order was a self-contained, independent 


unit,” and that “only the Baptists carry independency 
further than the Congregationalists.” 

When, therefore, Dr, Fitch, approaching “the present 
state of the Congregational body,” asserts that “the first 
thing to be said is that it represents to a larger degree 
than most contemporary Protestant communions a group 
of believers whe are conscious of having broken away 
from their inherited doctrines of belief,’ we are inclined 
to inquire to what extent this has been a practical and 
logical reversion to former and simpler historic princi- 
ples and spiritual ideals. Lest the above statement be 
taken out of its context, we should state that Dr. Fitch 
has admirably estimated the heritage and influence of 
that “New England theology,” and has shown that much 
of this so-called “breaking away” is in reality a natural 
development from the former epoch. This fine critical 
estimate no summary can reproduce. 


Hoprrul FoR THE FUTURE 


We should describe Dr. Fitch’s conclusions as indi- 
cating a sane, but rather limited, optimism. He holds 
it “a happy augury for the future of the denomination 
that it has kept itself, as if in preparation for the new 
era about to come upon us, singularly free from ecclesi- 
astical entanglements.” He thinks, however, that “Con- 
gregationalism will never take on the characteristics of 
a great, popular, religious body,” that “the very charac- 
teristics of intellectual vigor and independency” which 
have kept the Congregational polity “de-centralized and 
relatively fluid” will also operate to limit numbers.” It 
would misrepresent the spirit of Dr. Fitch’s article to 
say that he conceives of our future as that of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy, but Congregationalism as he sees it 
in past, present and future is essentially distinguished 
by intellectual integrity, and by a selective principle 
much more limiting than emotional appeal. There is a 
fine ideal in his tribute to the very men among whom 
he has had his lot: “Sharply divided on many important 
issues, they handled ideas as scrupulously as in the 
practical world the banker handles his client’s money.” 
And he rightly adds that “this pride in honest thinking, 
the moral obligation to be just, disinterested, accurate 
in thinking, is a noble witness to a great denominational 
inheritance.” 

Is Dr. Frrcn Ricur? 


Two things suggest themselves to us. First, that in- 
tellectual honesty is by no means as limited in popular 
extent and popular appeal as Dr. Fitch seems to imply. 
We are entirely for selective convictions and principles; 
we should prefer a Congregationalism of Gideon’s three 
hundred to a vast army of poltroons; but is there not 
such a thing as an unworthy willingness to be small? 
Our whole outlook is dominated with the consciousness 
that there are great latent fields and resources that we 
could save ourselves in developing. We have not ade- 
quately applied the lodestone~of intellectual integrity 
to mass and class. And second, it seems to us that there 
is also such a thing as pride in sound emotionalism. 
It is as essential that we should handle emotions as 
scrupulously as we handle ideas. Even intellectual in- 
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tegrity seems to assume a secondary place when set 
alongside that great saying concerning Jesus: “When he 
saw the multitudes he was moved with compassion.” 
We should like to feel that the Congregationalism of 
the future, losing none of its intellectual integrity, is 
going to reveal in larger measure the outlook and emo- 
tion of the Master. It is possible to be intellectual, but 
cold; honest, but niggardly; cultured, but feeble of pur- 
pose. If our intellectual integrity is as thorough-going 
as it ought to be, it will make us zealous for the funda- 
mental purpose of a truly Christian church—the con- 
stant and effective ministry of grace. 


As OTHERS Srp Us 


Dr. Hough’s survey is wholly sympathetic, and mildly 
‘premonitory. His survey is from a wider standpoint, 
historically and geographically, than Dr, Fitch’s, and 
there is free reference to the currents and influences of 
English Congregational life. Four great principles he 
has seen underlying our thought and action: (1) The 
passion for freedom; (2) The passion for justice; (3) 
The passion for intellectual life and (4) The passion for 
the knowledge of God. . 

Dr. Hough thinks that the tendency of Congregation- 
alists to put more emphasis upon worship is interesting 
and significant, but he warns us against allowing “beau- 
tiful or even exquisite forms of worship to take the 
place of the living word.” He thinks that decadence 
and decay will have set in if the appeal to taste is ever 
allowed to displace the appeal to the mind, which he 
thinks we have expressed in “the noblest and most com- 
manding preaching.” He thinks that we could still stand 
a little more effective organizing, but here, again, he 
warns us to be zealous above all for our historic freedom. 

And he closes with a striking reference to Dale of 
Birmingham, who “was a sure and creative leader be- 
cause he had come to believe that Christ is alive.” “With 
the same vision and the same manifold application of 
its meaning the Congregational churches of America and 
of all the world can meet the future with clear eyes and 
singing hearts and ready hands.” 


The Responsibilities of Science 
N* the least important phase of the article by Rev. 
Robert ©. Brown, which we published last week, 
and which gave the substance of his address as moder- 
ator at the annual meeting of the General Association 
of Connecticut, was the suggestion that if men of reli- 
gion have the obligation of promoting a spirit of free- 
dom in the quest of scientific truth and an open atti- 
tude toward the apparent conclusions of science, upon 
scientists also there is the duty of maintaining a care- 
ful, tolerant and respectful attitude toward matters of 
religious faith. 

The closing resolution of the series that accompanied 
Dr. Brown’s address (all of which were published in 
our issue of July 6) is worth repeating: 

-Whereas, religion and science should be mutually re- 


spectful and should accept their common responsibility 
for creating and directing public intelligence and secur- 
ing public welfare, 

Be it resolved, that we assure the scientific men of 
America of our good will, that we ask them to declare 
with us their faith in the essential harmony of science 
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and religion and to join with us in seeking to give 
moral and spiritual guidance to our common thought 
and life. 


The dogmatism of a professed scientist regarding 
matters of religion is apt to be as ignorant and danger- 


ous as the dogmatism of the professed man of religion 


concerning matters of science. “There are no longer 
any scientists,” said one to us recently, who is himself 
a man of wide scientific training and a specialist in his 
own sphere. The field, he went on to remark, is now 
too vast for any man to claim to be a “scientist” in the 
older and common acceptance of the term; all any man 
can claim is expert knowledge of some particular de- 
partment. If this is true of science in particular, how 
much more true of knowledge in general. The popular- 
izers and generalizers who are the greatest sinners in 
the matter of dogmatism might well take such a state- 
ment to heart. 

True scientists and true men of religion are not given 
to sensational statements and to “shocking” people. The 
real expert speaks with authority, but usually without 
arrogance. As a general rule we may test the depth and 
quality of a man’s knowledge by the manner in which 
he exercises it. Cautious and reverent approach to truth; 
sympathy and honesty in handling it when discovered, 
are essential alike in religion and in science. 


Law and Lawlessness 
HE statement of Frank Farrington, Illinois presi- 
dent, that the Illinois branch of the United Mine 
Workers will “finance and erect the defence” of every 
union member brought to trial for the Herrin massacre, 
is somewhat disconcerting, unless it be interpreted as 
an expressed purpose simply to see upheld the legal 
principle that a man is innocent until proven guilty. 
Mr. Farrington asserts that “the very magnitude and 
sternness of the agitation for the punishment of those 
involved in the rioting creates danger for innocent men” 
—an assertion that is not without warrant when one 
considers certain incidents, not far removed from the 
present day, when men unquestionably innocent suffered 
for their opinions where other men had committed acts 

of violence. 

We hope that Mr. Farrington’s statement is to be 
understood only in this sense, for if unionism—even if 
only in an official section of it—palliates the horrible 
affair at Herrin, unionism will. be the chief loser, and 
unless unionism is going to adopt violent and lawless 
methods—which the responsible officials deny—unionism 
has as much duty and interest in punishing the guilty 
as in protecting the innocent. There is a feeling on the 
part of many who are friendly towards unionism that 
the unions have been more zealous in disciplining their 
members for offences against union law than for offences 
against the law of the land. : 

The massacre at Herrin, though it occurred in a place 
and at a time of tense feeling, was in its immediate 
perpetration coldly and calculatedly atrocious. But not 
even its diabolical horror has prevented certain indus- 
trial partisans from endeavoring to make capital out 
of it. If we are not mistaken, in many references to it, 
there has been the note of an ulterior purpose to make 
out of the incident a “club” against unionism. Indigna- 
tion against the horror is tempered by a tendency to 
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gloat over the fact that it is a horrible example of 
unionism. 

Such a spirit will do as much immediately and ulti- 
mately to defeat the ends and purposes of law and order, 
as will any tendency toward palliation. Herrin is an 
example of the thing that menaces civilization from 
many quarters and spheres. It cannot be treated as an 
isolated incident. One who acquaints himself with the 
blood-curdling concomitants of lynchings in the South, 
and of religious and political warfare in so remote a 
field as Ireland, will find a similarity in the details of 
atrocity. Even the agents of government have not been 
above reproach, as the tragic records of Haiti seem to 
reveal. Where spiritual vision, restraint, long-suffering 
and brotherly feeling are absent, ignorance, prejudice, 
bigotry and mistaken zeal create forces of intolerance 
and interference. These forces are always inimical to 
civil and religious liberty, and in the fanatical and 
degraded they easily become associated with violence 
and cruelty. It is not by any chance that lynchings 
and other lawless acts are most prevalent in sections 
where religion is least associated with education and 
enlightenment. 

Herrin is a warning against what we shall have in 
larger measure in America if in Church, School and State 
we do not stand out more boldly against this spirit 
wherever manifested. It is not amazing that a Federal 
government which has been powerless to prevent lynch- 
ings, or adequately to punish their perpetrators, seems 
powerless either to prevent or deal with tragedies like 
that of Herrin. 

The Congregationalist has stood persistently and con- 
sistently against the spirit of lawlessness and violence 
wherever manifested. If we have not shown a sudden 
and overwhelming indignation over the Herrin incident, 
it is only because all along we have been protesting and 
warning against the things that encourage such inci- 
dents and make them possible. Protection of personal 
rights and public safety do not come by chance, or by 
sentimental watchwords. Their foundation must be laid 
in the broad, brotherly recognition of the worth and 
value of such rights, and the constitution and support 
of the institutions of government as existing for the sole 
purpose of their maintenance. 


Freedom and Faith 


T is amazing ‘to discover how many people cannot 

hold and exercise their faith in an atmosphere of 
freedom. Freedom, of course, can exist only where there 
is the opportunity for differences of opinion, and it has, 
therefore, little reality for those who resent the fact 
that any one should differ from them, and who are ready 
to see in every expression of such difference an attack 
upon themselves. pu: 

It is no interference with another man’s belief to 
give strong expression to one’s own. Men who hold most 
vitally to distinctive convictions are not infrequently 
the most tolerant of those of opposite conclusions. It 
is no compliment to a man to feel that you must go 
easy in his presence and put restraint upon your utter- 
ances lest you give offence. Men who are passionately 
truth-loving are not reluctant to have their opinions 
assailed, thongh, of course, they value fact and evidence 
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and not mere dogmatic opposition. Just because they 
are truth-loving they want to find the loose joints in 
their own armor. 

Surely, one of the secrets of the power of early in. 
dependency lay in the fact that so many of the inde- 
pendent leaders were men who studied the tracts and 
principles of independency for the purpose of refuting 
them, and who became in the process convinced of the 
truth of the teachings they had set out to oppose. Men 
thus subject to conviction are really free men. They 
live on a plane above bigotry and prejudice. Their al- 
legiance is to truth, and not to their conceptions of it; 
and such men, somehow, always find truth. Their lives 
mark the stages of progress and spiritual development. 

Why should we padlock and bar ourselves into our 
houses of faith so that no influences can reach us? The 
man who is always accusing somebody of “taking away 
his faith” ought to remember that in all probability the 
one so accused would not know what to do with such a 
faith if he had it. A faith that can be taken away is 
not apt to be of very much value to anybody. As in 
material things, so in things of the spirit; it is barter 
and exchange that tend toward increase in value. The 
man of faith, above all others, ought to be able to say, 
like Tennyson’s “Ulysses” : 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravel’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust, unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


In Brief 
As the artist may express himself in many media 
and tones, so the saint may reveal himself in a variety 


of forms and colors. 
¥ ¥ 


God has not one rule for heaven and another for 
earth. There is nothing in the world-order that is sacred 
unless it be fulfilling the will of God. This is a revolu- 
tionary statement, but is it not the clear teaching of 


the New. Testament? 
¥ »¥ 


The account on another page of the action of Center 
Church, New Haven, Ct., in undertaking to pay up all 
arrears, to give their pastor, Rev. Oscar Maurer, full 
claim for a retiring allowance upon the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Fund, makes pleasant reading. The raising of $5,300 
for this purpose, after $62,000 (double the original quota 
assigned) had been already raised, is notable, and the 
method of doing it, without ostentation, and without 
the pastor’s knowledge, is especially commendable. In 
this instance the small sacrifice for the people assures, 
through what the article calls “the magic of compound 
interest,” a disproportionate benefit to the pastor. To 
other churches we say: Go thow and do likewise. 
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From Our Canadian Window 


The present ecclesiastical situation in 
Canada is as interesting as it is challeng- 
ing. The three great bodies—Congregation 
alists, Methodists and Presbyterians—have, 
after years of delay, voted for union, and 
some preliminary steps have been taken to 
make that vote a fact in the life of the 
Dominion. But things move slowly, and it 
sometimes seems as if the heart-beat had 
gone out of the movement, so little is heard 
about it, and publicly its leaders have been 
strangely silent even when new situations 
demanded speech and action. Of course, 
there may be a method in this silence, but 
it would be a grave mistake if so great a 
cause were to suffer seriously through su- 
pineness or default. The opponents of 
union are not inactive. In various ways, 
openly and quickly, they are gathering their 
forces and seeking for strategic positions. 
In all this they are not to be blamed; but 
the rank and file in the churches have a 
right to know that their high hopes are not 
in grave danger of a big disappointment 
through the slackness of those who have 
the business of union in hand. Silently, 
like the Temple, the new edifice may now be 
building, but many would be glad to know 
that it is so. 

The new danger to union comes from 
Episcopalian action, as a result of the Lam- 
beth Appeal. Anglicans in Canada, when 
union was first proposed, refused to share 
in the discussions; but now the Primate 
of Canada is inviting the other Protestant 
churches to a conference, to discover points 
of agreement and ways of co-operation, if 
not grounds of union. And even now the 
opponents of the union already planned and 
voted have found a new plea for delay, in 
the hope, they say, of a wider union that 
might include the Anglicans. Credit must 
be given for good motives, and it must be 
frankly allowed that the Primate’s invita- 
tion is in the spirit of Lambeth; but it 
comes forth somewhat awkwardly for the 
union already so far advanced. If the 
Anglicans are in earnest about union in 
Christ’s Church as a fact and not merely 
as a subject of brotherly discussion, they 
cannot but wish well to a union already 
voted, and will discountenance all efforts 
to thwart it. There will be found the acid 
_test of their desire for union among the 
churches of Christ; for it is plain that any 
union in the future, with them, will be made 
easier if the proposed union of the other 
churches is first carried, 

It is easier to unite two than four or five 
where so many convictions and interests 
have to be considered. Anglican leaders 
frankly say that union with them is in the 
future, and, unless they take another step 
nearer to the results of their own best learn- 
ing, such union is in the far future. The 
divisions in their own household, to say 
nothing of deep convictions in the other 
churehes on the cause of these divisions, 
make such a union impossible unless men 
are ready to palter with principle and trifle 
with conscience. But surely it would be a 
thousand pities in the hope of a union that 
is not even in bud to delay a union that is 
already ripe. That must be plain to all 
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who are in earnest about union, and that 
has been made clear to the Primate in the 
answers of the other churches. 

Meanwhile, in the Great West, the need 
for union becomes more urgent with every 
passing year. Every consideration demands 
it, and there are signs that many churches 
there are growing impatient of delay. Many 
union churches ‘have already been formed, 
and reports indicate that others are ready 
to anticipate the general union on any. ges- 
ture leading that way. However the Hast 
may hesitate, the West already means busi- 
ness. On the other hand, in the Hast, the 
headquarters of the Presbyterian dissen- 
tients, there are sectional movements, which 
however intended, can in the measure of 
their success, only cross the path of the 
union yoted. Without waiting for the lero le 
mate’s conference and its decisions, certain 
Anglicans and Presbyterians have agreed to 
receive one another’s orders according to 
the provisions of the Lambeth Appeal. All 
men have a right to their convictions, but 
candor requires it to be stated that among 
the Presbyterians the supporters of such 
a movement are generally, if not always, 
opponents of the union already voted, and 
their action has been interpreted as part 
of a policy to thwart it. All this indicates 
that in the near future Canada is in for 
lively times ecclesiastically. Through it all 


may church leaders this time show the 
world how to play the Christian game. 
The political situation in Canada is 


clearly very unstable. The Mackenzie King 
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BECAUSE 
By E. E. Brown 


Because the hard, bare grain of wheat, of corn, 

Feels a strange impulse ’neath the cold, damp mold, 
A mighty struggle from that time is born 

And outward, wpward, with an instinct bold 


So sure are they that light and warmth and air, 
All that their new life seeks, is waiting them— 


Because the larve in the stagnant pool : 
Feel sudden growth of half-formed wing and eye, 
Upward through rush and reed with swift, sure rule 

They rise, (although in full content close by 


For finding what they need no longer there 
A higher, fuller, freer life they seek— 
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And thou, O Soul! because thou canst not rest 
Nor quiet this dull pain of half-fledged power, 
Of baffled longings, give not wp the quest! 
Since aspiration finds at last its dower 


Press on! Press on! Of Love Supreme the heir 
Who knows what radiant life is waiting thee— 
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Liberal Government is manifestly not hap) 
within itself. It speaks with differe 
voices on vital principles. Such a situati 
offers an open door for fine critical play 
a clever barrister like Mr. Meighen, t 
leader of the opposition, and he is not sl 
to take it. The chief occasion for this h 
been the discussion on the Budget. T 
Farmers’ Party have attacked: its tar 
clauses as inadequate to their needs ai 


‘a breach of faith in view of the Liber 


election platform. Unlike the United Stat 
farmer, the Canadian farmer wants tar 
revision downwards. The Farmers’ Pat 
in Parliament is practically a. Free Tra 
Party, and its distinguished leader, 
Crerar, is able to show with conyinci 
force how the Great West is made,to p 
tribute to the manufacturing East. For \ 
fective work, Mr. Mackenzie King, the P: 
mier, needs the support of Mr. Crerar ‘a 
the Farmers’ Party. Without it his is or 
a stop-gap government, holding office 

sufferance. In his own party, even in | 
Cabinet, there are those whose more fitti 
place would be the other side of the Hou 
When they were elected it was frankly sé 
that they were put there by great corpo! 
tions to put a drag on the Liberal char: 
wheels, and there are many evidences tk 
they are doing their task effectively. W: 
the slightest defection from the Liberal si 
and a combination of the Farmers’ Pai 
with the Tories, Mr. Mackenzie King’s G¢ 
ernment is impossible. Only the dread 
two elections within a year, can save h 
from defeat unless he can win the stea 
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yport of the Progressive Farmers’ Party. 

at might mean the shedding of some of 

present henchmen with their followers 

m Quebec, but it would clear the air 

1 lead to straight-forward politics. But 

her way the Prime Minister is in a tight 
ce. It is a misfortune for any party, but 
yecially for a Liberty Party, not to be 
le to make performances at least nearly 
1are with promises, for with high hopes 
appointed, the people, weary waiting for 

‘orm, turn in impatience to other than 
sir true friends. 

oo * 

Canada has also a family quarrel with the 
itish government that is clearly being 
mented on both sides by interested parties. 
‘eat Britain for years has put an embargo 
the importation of Canadian cattle on 
e ostensible ground of keeping its herds 
se from disease, but clearly now with the 
m of protecting the British breeders of 
ttle. Since Canada puts a tariff on British 
ods, it cannot complain that Britain holds 

an embargo on Canadian exports. But, 
ter all that Canada has done, helped by 

e best scientific farming, to free the Do- 
inion from cattle disease, she has a right 

resist this slander on her flocks and herds. 
oreover, Canada holds that a promise was 
ven that the embargo would be removed, 
1d so far the promise has never been kept. 

1 the press of both countries there has been 
me hot and foolish writing, and interests 
1 both sides other than those clearly na- 
onal and imperial are actively at work; 
it common sense and honesty will prevail, 
nd for the good of Canadian farmers and 
1e toiling masses of Britain needing fresh 
eat from Canada, or elsewhere, instead of 
‘ozen meat from Argentina, the embargo 
ill be modified or removed. The exclusion 
f disease would be the only reasonable 
round for its continuance, and that ground 
imply does not exist. 

But free peoples must be free to determine 
1eir own household affairs, unhampered by 
90lish threats from without. Some writers 
ave forgotten that, and have written swell- 
1g words of wrathful menace quite need- 
288 in a family difference or anywhere else. 
‘ree men and free nations must learn that 
heir rights end where the liberties of others 
egin. There, we have one of the grounds 
f a better day on the earth. D. L. BR. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


‘he Parable of the Hand-Car and the Limited 

When I was a lad, I rode now and' then 
pon the Hand Car with the Section Gang. 
\nd the men of the Section Gang were Wild 
rishmen, who wore Red Shirts in Summer. 

And as the days went by, the Irishmen 
vent into Politicks, and their places were 
‘aken by men of Italy. And these went 
nto the Banking Business, or returned home 
(0 spend their Fortunes, and their. places 
were taken by men of BHthiopia. 

But I have never forgotten the Hand Car, 
nor the hard work of pumping it to make 
it go; nor yet have I forgotten the lessons 
which I learned from Pat Nagle and Dennis 
Calihan; and most that they taught me was 
cood. For there is no man too wise to learn 
from men of humble station. - 
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Now it came to pass about the space of 
teu days ago, that I rode upon a Fast Train, 
even the Limited. And we halted for a 
Signal Block. And just where we halted, 
there was an Hand Car, drawn up beside 
the Track. And I spake unto the men who 
operated it. 

And I said, Where are the Pump Handles 
of Yester-year? 

And the men.of Ethiopia spake unto me, 
saying, This old Shebang runneth by Gaso- 
line; for it is sufficient for us that we work 
upon the track, and tamp in the Ties, and 
Bolt in the Rails, and it is up to the Com- 
pany to see that we get to the job and back 
again. 

And I beheld in them a spirit that was 
not in the men whom I knew in my boy- 
hood; for since their work at the pump 
handles came out of the time for which they 
were paid, they should worry. But it is 
not so now. And I looked that there should 
have been a Gasoline Tamper and a Gaso- 
line Bolter and a Gasoline Light for their 
Cigars. 

But one of the men spake unto me, say- 
ing: 

_You-all kin ride all you-all pleases upon 
de Limited, but ef it hadn’t been for de 
ole Hand Car, dere wouldn’t be no Track 
for de Limited to travel on. 

And I considered the matter, and I re- 
solved never to despise the Hand Car. For 
the great things of this world need the con- 
stant help of the things that be humble; 
and none of us can get on without the 
others. 


An Outstanding New Book 


An Important Religious Survey 

IRRIGATION AND RELIGION is a study of re- 
ligious and social conditions in two Cali- 
fornia counties (Doran. $2.50). It contains 
the following chapters: Introducing the 
Counties; Social Characteristics; County- 
Wide Agencies; The Religious Situation in 
General; Church Equipment and Finance; 
The Ministers; Church Membership; The 
Program of the Churches; The Japanese 
Problem ; The Social and Religious Situation 
Among Other Foreign-Born Groups; Other 
Religious Work; Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. 

We have awaited with a great deal of 
interest the results of the special studies 
begun by the Inter-Church World Movement, 
and completed by a special committee on 
social and religious surveys. This study 
by the town and county department is 
the first of the publications and is thor- 
oughly worthwhile. It represents hard, care- 
ful work, with a good methodology. They 
arrive at some very practical conclusions. 
For instance, at the end of chapter V, we 
find this data, which ought to be of interest 
in formation of home missionary policies 
in the future: 


BHighty per cent. of the total (home mis- 
sionary) appropriations made to the churches 
within this county goes. to over-churched 
communities. Three of the churches so aided 
are in a community served by six Prot- 
estant bodies. These three are allowed 
$1,220. One of them, with a membership 
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of less than fifty, receives $720 a year. Two 
other aided churches divide a field with five 
more self-supporting congregations. One of 
these has just had its grant increased to 
$40 a month. All recent grants of aid and 


. all increases in aid to churches within this 


county have been given to churches in com- 
munities In which there were already strong, 
pen Ene churches with resident pas- 
ors. 


On the other hand, in the only community 
where home mission aid has been discon- 
tinued, the church so assisted was the only 
one at work. It has not only been helped 
to self-support, but has also been led to do 
one of the best pieces of work in the county. 
Among other things, it has established a 
daily vacation Bible school, which enrolls 
as many children of the foreign-born as of 
the American-born, English-speaking parents. 


In the last decade $15,470 has been poured 
into these competitive congregations, some 
of which have had help for thirty years. 
Since the beginning of the last decade the 
sum has been steadily increased, until it 
is double what it then was, amounting now 
to $2,550 a year. With hardly an exception, 
the churches which have been aided to sus- 
tain their life in a competitive struggle have 
failed to show any material advance in 
members or influence. One of the succeed- 
ing chapters will show that there is a great 
deal of untouched territory in Stanislaus 
County. There are several communities in 
the dry farming areas that have church 
buildings, but which, lacking aid, have’ been 
unable to sustain religious services. These 
are left to the tender mercies of an over- 
worked Sunday school missionary, whose 
territory covers seven counties, and who 
visits them once a quarter. An ordained 
man equipped with a car could be employed 
to reach these points with the money that 
1s now wasted in competitive theological 
armaments. Similarly in Orange County, 
$1,000 a year missionary aid is extended to 
five small city churches, the average mem- 
bership of which is forty-two, and all of 
which must compete with strong churches 
and with large plants and hundreds of 
members. Taking cities and country to- 
gether, it is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that $4,100 of the home mission aid 
granted to these two wealthy counties is 
allotted to churches that are adequately 
eared for without them. These funds are 
being spent, therefore, not so much for mis- 
sions, for telling the good news where it is 
known, for extending the influence and power 
of the Church of Christ in needy sections, 
as for sustaining denominational organiza- 
tions for the sake of a comparatively small 
and decreasing group of people and the glory 
of the annual reports. Granted the right of 
people to give for such a purpose, if they 
desire, they should cease from degrading 
the high meaning of the term by calling 
funds so spent “missionary money,’ when 
untouched fields lie directly adjoining those 
which are over-cultivated. 


If one were to offer a word of criticism to 
the study as a whole, he would ask why 
more attention is not given to the fact that 
in an irrigated community the basic co- 
operative activity is the irrigation system 
itself. This was especially true in the older 
irrigated communities, and is still true in 
the newer irrigated communities to the ex- 
tent that the distribution of the water, links 
all the farms together in a system which 
is fatal to the old individualistic type of 
farming. If this is not true of these com- 

(Continued on page 190) 


TRRIGATION AND RELIGION, by EpMuND DES. 
and Mary V. BruNnNeER (Doran. $2.50). 
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His Own Successor 
Reading the Mind of the New Minister 


AROLUS DRINKWATER sat in the 

study of the Oldfield Church reading 
the Year Book. Three prominent churches, 
according to the “Calls and Resignations” 
eolumn of The Congregationalist, were about 
to lose their pastors. He would write Dr. 
Aleph, his old teacher at Yandover, to sug- 
gest his name to one of these churches. He 
had worked hard at Oldfield; the church 
had made marked gains under his leader- 
ship. But Drinkwater was somehow firmly 
convineed that the time had come for a 
change. He was weary of his people; dis- 
couraged over familiar local problems; eager 
for the joy and freedom of a new pastorate. 
So obsessed had he become that a call else- 
where was impending that he had not yet 
installed his winter’s coal, though it was 
now late October. Last Sunday, three mys- 
terious strangers in his congregation made 
his heart thump with great expectations. 
They were doubtless spies from a metropoli- 
tan church. He awaited the coming of the 
postman with feverish eagerness. In this 
delicious, agonizing state of uncertainty he 
could plan no new work for Oldfield. 

Drinkwater laid down the Year Book and 
began to dream about his successor. He 
remembered) the thrill with which he first 
entered this well-appointed study, and the 
great plans which he made for his church. 
Some new man would be called to fill his 
place. While Mrs. Newman unpacked her 
rugs at the parsonage, Newman would ar- 
range his books in high spirits, sit down at 
this very desk and work out with growing 
enthusiasm his program for the Oldfield 
Church. 

“~ wonder what Newman will think of 
me when he settles into the harness here.” 
Drinkwater was thinking aloud. Some people 
accused him of talking to himself. He al- 
ways met this remark with the amiable re- 
joinder that an intelligent man always 
enjoys an intelligent listener. “He will soon 
begin to discover the things that are want- 
ing in this parish. I wonder if he will not 
hold me to some extent responsible.” At 
this point Drinkwater’s temperature sud- 
denly rose in a most unaccountable way. He 
grew positively uneasy, as if Newman were 
sitting in judgment upon him for the things 
he had léft undone.. ‘““Newman will probably 
take a sheet of paper and jot down, one by 
one, the things most needed by Oldfield 
Church. If he is the right kind he will pro- 
ceed at once to bring those things to pass. 
I believe I know the very weak places he 
will detect in this church. In fact, if New- 
man should walk in at that door, I could 
tell him in fifty words just what this old 
church needs.” 

Then Carolus Drinkwater hurled the Year 
Book into the farthest corner. For an hour 
he made an intensely thoughtful survey of 
the Oldfield Church. More than once he 
bowed over the desk in silent prayer. He 


. was giving an account of his stewardship, 
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and he felt the presence of his Master. 
Finally, he took a large sheet of paper and 
wrote: 


NEWMAN’sS PROGRAM FOR OLDFIELD 


1. The Pulpit. They say that D. preached 
common-place sermons his last year. Old- 
field is hungry for real preaching. 

2. The Sunday School. Deep in a rut. No 
teachers’ meetings; no home department. 
How did D. live here five years without 
them? Secure both by Dee. 1. 

3. Absentees. A dozen of the best people 
have dropped out. D. must have under- 
valued them. Look them up this week. 

4. Church Papers. The people are grossly 
ignorant of modern church and missionary 
methods. Have the Young People’s Society 
secure subscriptions for the church and mis- 
sionary periodicals. 

5. Converts. Have found a number who 
have never been asked to join the church. 
Work daily on a list for the next Communion. 

6. Young Men. Thirty young business and 
professional men religiously unemployed fur- 
nish a nucleus for a young men’s club to 
meet with me Sunday noons. 

7. Hymnals. Old books tattered and torn 
after twenty years’ service. Talk up new 
books with music-lovers in congregation. 

8. Deacons. The deacons seem over-fed 
and under-worked. Invite them to the par- 
sonage to discuss plans and conditions. En- 
list: them in seeking and saving delinquent 
members. 

9. Parish Calls. D. must have made few 
calls of late. Plan to visit every home 
within three months. 

10. Missions. Oldfield is in the dark ages 
as to missionary methods. They take a sol- 
emn annual offering for each cause, giving 
as much for the Congregational Publishing 
Society as for the Board. D. rarely preached 
on missions. Talk up Duplex Envelopes. 
Have the missionary committee present a 
plan at the annual meeting. 


When Carolus Drinkwater had completed 
this imaginary program he awoke from his 
idle dreaming of a new pastorate. His 
whole frame tingled with executive eager- 
ness. A wave of thankfulness came over 
him as he remembered that he was still at 
Oldfield. In two or three years he might 
be willing to relinquish the church to New- 
man, but not before. He said aloud: “Old 
man, it would be mighty embarrassing to 
look Newman in the face and explain how 
you dared leave this church with these weak 
places in its organization and work. Why 
not be your own successor and begin a new 
pastorate here and now? Develop this Old- 
field Church with the experience of Drink- 
water and the vision and optimism of 
Newman.” 

So Drinkwater neglected his daily reading 
of the Year Book. The Oldfield people were 
startled at the courage and vigor of his 
undertakings. He opened his Bible, read 
strong books, put solid mornings into study 
and roused the people by strong sermons on 
great themes. A competent woman, with a 
genius for friendship, was induced to form 
a home department. Five visitors were en- 
listed, and a hundred adults in Oldfield 
Church began to study the Bible. The new 


Teachers’ Club met in different homes, facec 
the needs of the Sunday school, secured ney 
apparatus and methods and discovered sev 
eral fine new teachers. The Sunday schoo 
began to attract attention for its attendancé 
and efficiency. Drinkwater discovered hid 
den treasures of personality in people whon 
he had underestimated. He resolved to ap 
proach everybody with the optimism ané 
confidence with which a new pastor enlists 
friends and workers. This change of atti. 
tude brought surprising-results. The Young 
Men’s Club was not organized by Newman. 
It was Carolus Drinkwater who corraled 
twenty-five young men at the parsonage one 
winter evening. An informal talk on a re- 
cent trip to Alaska was given by one of their 
number. The Club was organized, and be- 
came Drinkwater’s chief joy, and a power 
in the civic life of the town. The missionary 
committee faced the apportionment as a 
business proposition, planned the weekly 
offering method and secured its adoption by 
the church. Drinkwater gave graphic trav- 
elogues on mission fields and needs. Later 
in the winter new hymnals were bought. 
Toward Easter came a quiet campaign of 
evangelism. Drinkwater inquired of more 
than fifty persons why they had never be- 
come church members. These conversations 
were in some cases followed up by a letter 
or the loan of a timely book... A class of boys 
spent an evening at the parsonage talking 
over their difficulties. Pulpit and prayer- 
meeting emphasized the great decision. At 
Haster, Oldfield saw a notable ingathering. 

The melodeon in the primary room had 
lost its left lung during the Civil War. It 
required a muscular young woman to force 
it to lead the children’s songs. Drinkwater 
grew weary of hearing the old relic anathe- 
matized. He finally suggested to the pas- 
toress that she take the primary super- 
intendent to call upon Miss Euphemia 
Peabody, who lived alone with a large in- 
come, and who dearly loved children. “Ask 
her to, give the children a piano.” Against’ 
scorn.and contumely he persisted, until the 
two ladies, strictly under protest, set forth. 
They returned with beaming faces. “What 
do you think? She heard our tale of woe, 
thought a moment and said: ‘Why, yes, 
I'd be delighted to do it for those dear 
children. Let’s go down and pick it out 
tomorrow.’” 

For more than two years Drinkwater in- 
jected hope and courage into his people. 
Many hard problems were solved by earnest 
work, increased co-operation and persistent 
optimism. He became so fascinated with 
the growing task that when he was called 
to the Immanuel Church at Belgrade, he 
laid down his work at Oldfield with keenest 
regret. He has often thanked God for the 
impulse from above that led him in a time 
of great discouragement to inaugurate a 
new pastorate in the same old field, and 
thus to become his own successor. 
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Forty-Seven Years in the Christian Ministry 


A Summary of an autobiographic address delivered 
at a meeting of an Association of Ministers. 


CAMB of Puritan stock. For generations 

my people were Congregationalists and 
I joined a Congregational church when I 
was eleven years old. My father was a 
farmer, soldier and schoolmaster. After the 
war, he took his family to a village where 
there was no Congregational church, and I 
transferred my membership to the local 
Methodist Church. 


A PREACHER AT HIGHTEEN 

Under my father’s direction, I prepared 
myself for teaching, and at 18 took charge 
of my first school in a village where they 
had preaching once in two weeks. As I had 
exercised myself in Sunday school, prayer- 
meetings and class-meetings, I was asked to 
conduct service on alternate Sundays. At 
first I refused, not feeling myself qualified, 
but later responded to their repeated re- 
quests, and took out a local preacher’s 
license. In my third year of teaching, and 
before I was 21 years old, the Presiding 
Elder of the district requested me to supply 
a certain pulpit on Conference Sunday. I 
did so, and the officials of the church made 
an urgent request that I be assigned to that 
eharge. I finally agreed that if they would 
wait until my school year was finished I 
would come to them. I took up the regular 
course of study, was unusually successful 
in my work, and in due time was admitted 
to the Conference, and ordained deacon and 
elder. 

Two years after I was ordained, it be- 
came increasingly evident that I was not 
in my proper place in the Methodist min- 
istry, although I had profited greatly by my 
experience in that fellowship and had many 
good friends among its ministers and in the 
churches I had served. I decided to with- 
draw from the Conference and return to the 
church of my fathers. All my work thus 
far had been on Long Island, New York. 
In changing denominations, I decided also 
to change my location, and, at the solicita- 
tion of a friend in Michigan, went to that 
state. Under the direction of the home mis- 
sionary superintendent, I began work at 
Cadillac, organized a society, built a church 
and after four happy years was called to 
Plymouth Church, Lansing. During five of 
the eight years spent there I had charge 
of the state paper, The Beacon, afterward 
called The Central Congregationalist. In 
1894 I was called to Immanuel Church, 
Roxbury, Boston, and in 1904, to Milwaukee. 

It is now 47 years since I took charge of 
my first parish, in which, on each Sunday, 
I preached three times, conducted a Sun- 
day school and a class-meeting. For three 
months each year I held “protracted meet- 
ings” every night except Saturday, and part 
of the time kept a private school forenoons 
five days in the week. While not keeping 
this pace all the time, my work has been 
continuous through the 47 years, except for 
six weeks, when I made the transition from 
New York to Michigan. I have not been 
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out of my pulpit for five Sundays in all that 
time on account of sickness, and have taken 
no rest except for summer yacations. The 
vitality inherited from my parents, a love 
of my work and the grace of God have kept 
me going through these years, of which the 
last has been the best of the series. 


THROUGH A PERIOD OF CHANGE 


No one could have lived during this 
period, so wonderful in many ways, and 
been actively interested in the movements 
of thought and the affairs of life without 
experiencing great changes in his views and 
in his attitude towards many questions that 
challenge the attention of every thinking 
man. I have witnessed and keenly felt the 
impact of the great scientific and critical 
developments of the last fifty years upon 
religious thought and life. In my childhood 
I heard people talk about the Millerite craze, 
and tell how faiths were shattered and 
churches divided by that peculiar form of 
Adventism. I lived in one village which 
had two Presbyterian churches—old and new 
school. I saw the rise and fall of the An- 
dover controversy. The council that installed 
me in Boston kept me on my feet for two 
hours answering questions which related to 
that absurd disputation. Interest has cen- 
tered now on this and again on that prob- 
lem; men have taken sides; heated discus- 
sion has caused parties and factions; ana- 
themas have been hurled, and only lack of 
power has prevented excommunications by 
various groups in turn. Then the excite- 
ment would die out and we would wonder 
that we could ever be so exercised over mat- 
ters of secondary importance. 

Mine has largely been a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. Like Mark Sabre, in “If Winter 
Comes,’ I have generally been able to see 
that there is another side. If such a tem- 
perament prevents one from being as posi- 
tive and aggressive as the exigencies some- 
times require, it also saves one from going 
off at a tangent and putting second things 
in the first place. As I look back over my 
ministry, while I am sure that I have grown 
in every direction, I find that the substance, 
the heart, of my preaching is the same as at 
the beginning. The great central principles 
of the Good News of God in Jesus Christ 
have ever been the staples of my discourses, 
with ever varying emphasis, illustrations 
and applications, while experience has been 
one continuous process of verification. 

My advice to younger men is, Keep in the 
middle of the road. When one is confirmed 
in the central truths of Christianity he may 
safely make excursions to right or left, 
gathering helpful material, but unless he 
has a distinct call to be a prophet of a new 
cause or age, he will best serve his genera- 
tion by keeping before his people the great 
principles of the spiritual life, concerning 
which there has been little difference of 
opinion among reasonable men. 


I always wonder when I hear the ques- 
tion asked: If you were to live your life 
over would you choose the same vocation? 
Of course, a man may find that he has mis- 
taken his calling, and that he is not adapted 
to the work of the ministry ; but if his “call” 
has been confirmed by a fair degree of rec- 
ognition and success, it seems strange that 
any question should arise. The work of the 
minister is on the highest plane of human 
endeavor. He deals with the permanent 
realities, the supreme values; he touches the 
deepest springs of sentiment and desire, and 
his services are requisitioned when men are 
passing through experiences which lift the 
commonplace to sublime altitudes. It is the 
incomparable vocation. Any attempt to 
weigh its advantages or disadvantages as 
over against any other calling is preposter- 
ous. Inasmuch as he is a man, the minister 
must take a man’s chances as to comfort 
or discomfort, ease or hardship, as he shares 
with other men the disabilities and uncer- 
tainties, the vexations and trials incident to 
this mortal life; but inasmuch as he is a 
minister of the spirit, a priest of the ideal, 
he shares with the artist ‘the rewards of a 
higher realm, while he surpasses the artist 
in that he does not tarry in the palace of 
Beauty, but penetrates to the very Presence 
whence issue all the potencies and graces 
that enable men to share the life of God. 

Sometimes, indeed, the way seems long 
and the burden heavy. Sometimes, because 
we are human, the discouragements, the irri- 
tations, the temporary defeats are so numer- 
ous and so great that we feel like giving 
up the battle. Sometimes the shadows are 
deep, our faith falters and the heart grows 
faint and sick as the coming of the King- 
dom is delayed; but if there are any real 
values in life, -they are spiritual values. If 
there is anything worth fighting for, it is 
to keep alive and propagate those qualities 
which constitute the goal and crown of that 
long process of creation through which the 
unwearied God is seeking to express his sub- 
lime thought and his glorious purpose. All 
worthy vocations help in carrying forward 
this process, but to us is committed that 
delicate and beautiful ministry of aiding 
the great Husbandman as he opens to the 
light that consummate flower whose roots 
are in our common earth, but whose blossom- 
ing and fruitage are in the celestial world. 
No one has better characterized the work 
of the ministry than Silvester Horne in his 
Yale Lectures: 

‘Who should be proud of their calling 
if not we? What other history has ever 
equalled ours? Think of the procession of 
the preachers? No range of mountains has 
been high enough to stay their progress; no 
rivers deep and broad enough to daunt them ; 
no forests dark and dense enough to with- 
stand their advance. No poet has ever sung 
the epic of their sacrifices. Was ever such 
romance? Was ever love exalted to so pure 
a passion? Was ever in the humana soul so 
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unquenchable a fire? Silver and gold they 
had none. Such as they had they gave. The 
alms they distributed were faith, hope, love. 
Wherever they went they trod the Pilgrim 
road, and flung forth their faith, often to 
a skeptical and scornful generation. They 
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passed onward from frontier to frontier, 
‘the legion that never was counted,’ and, let 
us add, that never knew defeat. ... Let 
every village preacher who climbs into a 
rude rostrum, to give out a text and preach 
a sermon to a meager handful of somewhat 
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stolid hearers, remember to what majest 
Fraternity he belongs, and what romant 
traditions he inherits. He, too, is the ser 
ant of the spirit. He, too, does his work - 
the land of Romance.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our Infirmities in Prayer 


the weaknesses which beset us when we 
commune with God in prayer. If we can 
clearly recognize our infirmities we may ap- 
prehend what is the promised ministry of 
the Holy Spirit. “The Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmities.’ I know I cannot go far 
along the road, for it soon passes into mys- 
tery and obscurity. But to steadily con- 
template our weaknesses will surely reveal 
to us where the Holy Spirit will bring us 
needful strength. 


I WANT to fix my thoughts upon some of 


THE WEAKNESS OF APPETITE 


In the enumeration of some of these in- 
firmities I think I should first of all men- 
tion the weakness of appetite. We may 
realize this weakness if we contrast it with 
the strength of appetite revealed in other 
relationships. Take a man’s appetite for 
business, with all its keenness of strenuous- 
ness and intensity. Or take a man’s appe- 
tite for pleasure, which is often as burning 
as the thirst of the fever-stricken. Or con- 
trast our appetite for a novel, with our in- 
terest in the things of God. When we turn 
to pray there is frequently no effective driv- 
ing taste in our fellowship. And the taste 
for a thing is always a mighty dynamic. 
When our taste for anything is weak, we 
loiter along the road, and we are oppressed 
with our own weakness. So it is with our 
weakness of appetite in prayer. We are 
oppressed by comparative indifference, and 
in the sense of insipidity we play with the 
great concern. 


Our WEAKNESS OF FAITH 
.And there is a second infirmity which I 
will call our weakness of faith. We have 
no strong belief in our business. Real faith 
is a fountain of boundless energy. At Tober- 


‘mory, on the west of Scotland, a little hand- 


ful of men have a strong faith that a sunken 
galleon from the Spanish Armada is the 
prison-house of great treasure, and their 
faith is productive of an energy which makes 
zealous quest. “Faith is the-assurance of 
things hoped for.” Faith acts mightily on 
the assumption that the thing hoped for is, 
and that the next step may bring us face 
to face with our goal. Have we this kind 
of faith? When we turn to God in prayer, 
do we turn to him with the quiet assurance 
that we are drawing near to a boundless 
treasury? Do we set about our prayer as 
though our hands were upon mighty levers 
whose movements can effect a revolution? 
King George touched an electric button in 
London and a gate swung open in Montreal. 
A lever was turned in London and a govern- 
ment house in Capetown was flooded with 
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light. When we pray to the Lord, does any 
analogous possibility thrill our souls? Haye 
we faith that we can open closed doors, or 
that we can be the ministers of enlighten- 
ment even to souls that are far away? 
Surely one of our infirmities is our weak- 
ness of faith. We are not uplifted by the 
assurance that we are in touch with the 
possibilities of endless possessions. 


Our WEAKNESS OF SPIRITUALITY 


Another infirmity which I will name is 
the weakness of spirituality. Even when 
we go to the treasury we frequently ask for 
the smallest things. We do not honor the 
great God by the greatness of our quests. 
“We ask amiss.” Suppose that I were to 
be admitted into a great library, and I were 
to be taken around by the owner and reader 
of the books; and suppose he pointed out 
to me their wealth of glorious lore, and the 
wonders of music, of vision and of dream 
which they enshrined; and suppose he were 
to say to me, “Take whatever you like from 
my library,’ and I were to choose a waste- 
paper basket! Would not my request dis- 
parage the owner, and trifle with the wealth 
of his provision? Or if in some great studio 
the artist himself should point out to me the 
riches of perception, and the glory of work- 
manship in line and color, and he were to 
offer me anything I pleased to choose, and 
suppose I were to carry away a picture- 
frame! But occasions that would be in- 
credible in human relationships are quite 
common in our relationships with God. We 
ask him for things that matter least; we 
neglect the things that are all-important; 
we emphasize the temporal rather than the 
eternal; we choose the earthly instead of 
the heavenly; we emphasize goods more 
than goodness, and we are more concerned 
with bodily health than with spiritual ro- 
bustness. And all the time the big things 
are waiting, “above all that we can ask or 
think.” 


Our WEAKNESS OF SYMPATHY 


And here is another of our infirmities 
when we seek to commune with God, our 
weakness of sympathy. There is little range 
in our intercessions. The liners on the high 
seas can now be contrasted by the wealth 
of their wireless equipments. Some equip- 
ments can only carry correspondences over 
exceedingly limited areas, while the great- 
est liners throw their mystic arms over enor- 
mous seas. A man’s sympathies may be 
regarded as his wireless equipment. Some 
are pathetically poor, and have no range 
beyond the circle of their own family life; 


A word of encouragement to those who 
feel the inadequacy of their prayers. 


others may be sensitive over the area « 
their own denomination. But powerft 
saints have an equipment which touches th 
joys and sorrows of the uttermost parts 
the earth. Our prayers are determined i 
their range by the wealth or poverty of thi 
equipment, and I think we may say tha 
very commonly our sympathetic corresponc 
ences are dwarfed and scanty. 


OuR WEAKNESS OF UNDERSTANDING 


And the last infirmity that I will mentio 
is the weakness of understanding. Fre 
quently, when I pray, I am face to fac 
with problems in which I ean see no solv 
tion. We cannot see all round the thins 
and we “know not what to pray for as w 
ought.” I am writing these words in criti 
cal hours. Just precisely how shall I pray 
What would be best for the world? Wha 
re-distribution of powers will redound mos 
to the glory of God? Here my understand 
ing may be limited and I pray without th 
requisite enlightenment. Well, in all thes 
ways the spirit is encumbered by infirmity 
and we are in great need of a mighty Helper 
“The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, 
and most assuredly he helps us in the mids 
of all the weaknesses of an enemy. Wher 
ever the soul stumbles in its frailties th 
Holy Spirit, if we permit him, will bring th 
needful help. : 

But more than all this, I feel sure tha 
the Holy Spirit strengthens the very prayer 
we make. For what weak things they ar 
even at the best! Perhaps my body is itsel 
a hindrance. I have a hard day’s work, anc 
I am tired out and I have scarcely the phys 
ical or mental vigor to fix my thoughts upo1 
the Highest. My evening prayer is yer} 
weak, and has little promise of effectiveness 
But .surely just here the Holy Spirit wil 
help my infirmities by adding strength t 
my petitions! Some signatures change weal 
appeals into conquests. If we can only se 
cure the signature of a member of the Roya 
house what urgency it gives to our plea 
And perhaps in the mysterious depths of the 
soul our poor, lame appeals receive the sig 
nature of the Holy Spirit, and he “makett 
intercessions for us with groanings that can 
not be uttered.” 

And, finally, I think the Holy Spirit cor 
rects our prayers. We may pray in ow 
short-sightedness, and we ask for things that 
will bring no blessing. But the Holy Spirit 
who knoweth the mind of God, puts aside 
our own petition and intercedes for what wil 
bring us the gift of God’s wonderful grace 
The apostle Paul prayed that he might be 
delivered from his “thorn in the flesh,” but 
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1e Holy Spirit interceded for him, and And St. Monica, the mother of Augustine, 
hile the thorn remained he received an prayed that her son might not be taken from 


l-sufficient endowment of the grace of God. her side. 


But the Holy Spirit interceded, 
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and Augustine was taken to Italy, to Milan, 
to Ambrose and to his life in Christ! 
London, England. 


How They Do It at Miami Beach 


A Growing Church in a Tourist Community 


By Elisha A. King 


Pastor of Miani Beach Congregational Church 


CITY that can get ahead of geographers 
and map makers is certainly worthy 
f some publicity. If you wonder what I 
1ean, take down your latest maps and hunt 
or Miami Beach, Fla. You will find Miami. 
‘aree or four miles east of this “Magic 
lity,” across the three-mile, million-dollar 
auseway, as the promoters love to call it, 
ou will find one of the most beautiful spots 
n the world. The causeway winds its de- 
ightful way across Biscayne Bay and lands 
‘ou within a little distance of the Atlantic 
cean. It is especially colorful here, and 
empered by the Gulf stream, making the 
3each a wonderful winter resort. It is 
lready one of the most famous play-grounds 
n the world. Men and women come here 
rom everywhere to spend a few months 
luring the winter to play golf, polo, race 
heir boats and enjoy other sports, and the 
athing. . 
Miami Beach, though young, is a rather 
cosmopolitan community. There are many 
vealthy people here who have large and 
‘ommodious winter homes, but there are 
nany others who are to be counted in the 


this delectable spot, but I do wish to teil 
my friends that this same good man has 
been a loyal friend and devoted worker for 
Congregationalism in Florida. For ten years. 
he has been a rancher, a preacher and a 
conscientious church man. He is a member 
of Plymouth Church at Coconut Grove and 
has supplied its pulpit repeatedly, and 
teaches an adult Bible class regularly, 
though he lives seventeen miles from the 
church. He has had his eye on Miami 
Beach ever since it began to be interested 
in a church, and he preached here last sum- 
mer for several Sundays. It was his in- 
terest in the work and desire to lure me 
to the charms of Florida that finally brought 
about the present pleasant pastoral relation. 


SMALL BUT LOYAL GROUP 


You see I am a bit ahead of my story, 
but you have already guessed that the Con- 
gregationalists erected a church building 
here. It was dedicated on Palm Sunday, 
1921. The church membership numbered 
only 27 when I became pastor. There was 
an associate list of 20 others, made up of 
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ranks of the prosperous or well-to-do, and 
a considerable number also who are work- 
ing their way slowly but surely to success. 
Then there are others who are working hard 
for a living, just as people do anywhere. 
Having lived in California for six years, 
and enjoyed it thoroughly, I did not know 
very much about this remarkable develop- 
ment in Florida. I did hear glowing tales 
about it in France, however, from an asso- 
ciate who had lived here, but I never ex- 
pected to see Florida anyway, so gave it 
no second thought. But a few months ago 
this whole project was forced upon my at- 
tention by my good friend, Rev. Harley R. 
Core of Homestead, Fla. No one but our- 
selves would be interested in the story of 
remarkable coincidences and strange cross- 
ing of paths and all that, which led me to 


tourists or winter residents who were church 
members elsewhere. A Sunday school and 
morning preaching service have been main- 
tained from the first, and all last summer, 
without a pastor, the meetings were kept 
up with preaching by supplies. Of the 
twenty-seven active members, eleven were 
men. There were eleven families in all. The 
members are for the most part from the 
permanent residents of the Beach, and the 
chureh will probably always be made up 
largely of such people. There are one or 
two members of large means, and there will 
be others coming in during the years; but 
those who look on from a distance should 
know that this church is made up of about 
the same kind of people.as usually form a 
Congregational church anywhere. In other 
words, this is not a wealthy church, as some 


have imagined. Up to a few weeks ago it 
was a home mission church; now, it is self- 
supporting. 

This is primarily a man’s church; that is, 
the business of the church from the start 
has been in the hands of the men, not the 
women. However, we have a Woman’s As- 
sociation, made up of twenty-five devoted 
and efficient women. In this group are per- 
manent residents and tourists, and they all 
work together effectively. Last spring they 
served noon lunches every Thursday in the 
church cloisters to earn money to pay 
toward the building debt. The trustees and 
deacons have met together as one group re- 
peatedly from the beginning. Business is 
done in a business-like way, and the men 
are loyal, and not afraid of work, though 
only one or two of them have had any train- 
ing in church work. From the first, the 
officers of this church have backed up every 
proposal made by the minister, and they 
are on hand at all the meetings, co-operating 
in fine fashion. In the course of sixteen 
busy weeks, beginning December 11, 1921, 
the church has done the following things: 


TRIED A SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 


We re-organized the morning services, 
with a splendid choir, and made immediate 
provision for a children’s sermon every Sun- 
day. The most interesting achievement (and 
it may well be called that) was the begin- 
ning of the evening services. It was gen- 
erally thought that an evening service could 
not be maintained. When you realize that 
the casinos carry on water-sports programs 
often on Sunday evenings at the same hour 
as the church meeting, and that there are 
occasional musical programs at the larger 
hotels, it is easy to see that a Sunday night 
chureh service of the conventional type is 
difficult to maintain, in fact, impossible. To 
meet the situation, we began at once the use 
of the stereopticon, and found it an inmme- 
diate success. A moving-picture equipment 
has been given by one of our tourist parish- 
ioners, at a cost of $600. It is the first one 
ever used here. 

Having gotten the two main services well 
established, it became necessary to sit down 
and face the financial situation. There was 
no money in the treasury. In fact, there 
was a deficit. Twenty or thirty members 
could not be expected to carry the whole 
of the budget, which was estimated at 
$5,200. This budget was carefully arranged 
by the members themselves at the annual 
meeting in January. It provided for all the 
expenses and aimed at self-support. 


INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
There seemed to be no other way before 
us than the plan of annexing the commu- 
nity, and this we proceeded to do. We se 
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cured 350 names of people living on the 
Beach, and these we counted as our parish. 
As the community is new and the church 
new—just a year old—all the people needed 
to be educated, or informed, regarding the 
needs and purposes of the church. We 
used our own denominational literature on 
stewardship, the Handbook and other pam- 
phlets, about duplex envelopes and such 
things with our membership. The result 
was encouraging. Our own members doubled 
their subscriptions over those they had pre- 
viously made. 

Our newly-annexed parish was next put 
to school. A follow-up series of specially- 
prepared literature was mailed to each 
family, including one of Babson’s forceful 
religious stories, concluding with a personal 
appeal from the minister. A week was set 
for the community canvass, and the can- 
vassers themselves were instructed. Our 
two newspapers helped by giving daily 
“write-ups.” As a result of that canvass, 
something over $4,000 was pledged by 150 
different people. The pledges ranged from 
$5 to $250, but only one gift of the latter 
size was made. The popular gift was $100. 
Many gifts were made in cash, so that the 
treasurer had $2,000 in the bank to begin 
the year with. Considering the fact that 
nothing of the kind was ever done here 
before, we feel that it was a great achieve- 
ment. Gifts were made by Catholics, Jews 
and people who have no particular personal 
interest in the church. The canvass revealed 
a friendly attitude toward our work. 

This achievement of going to self-support 
has given the church a considerable stimu- 
lus and strengthened its self-respect. As 
the church ministers to a large number of 
winter residents and tourists, there is al- 
ways a generous free-will offering. We feel 
that the church has begun an independent 
life that will flourish as the community 


grows. 


Expects Irs SHARE OF PUBLICITY 


The policy of the church is to demand and 
expect as much attention as any other in- 
stitution at the Beach, and this has required 
a well-planned campaign of publicity. This 
is the only church here, though five miles 
away, in Miami, there are many large and 
prosperous church organizations. Through 
the kindness of the manufacturer, Mr. H. 
B®. Winters of Davenport, Ia., a beautiful, 
illuminated bulletin board was presented to 
the church. This has attracted much at- 
tention. The newspapers print the names 
of all newcomers to the Beach, and give 
their addresses as well. To these have been 
sent each day an attractive, printed welcome 
to the city and an invitation to the church 
services, signed by the senior deacon. Hotel 
guests have also been especially invited to 
services and entertainments at the church. 

The reporters have been kind and gener- 
ous with their time and space, and it has 
come true that the church does receive as 
much attention as many other societies here. 

Barly in its history this church decided 
to make its ministry to the whole commu- 
nity, and to make all the people feel inter- 
ested in its work. One of these efforts in- 
cludes a community library, already begun. 
We bave a literature exchange-table and a 
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shelf of books in the church auditorium. 

The church has also started a junior choir 
that gives much promise for the future. 
One of the specially encouraging things we 
found in the church was a good choir. It 
has done high-grade work from the start, 
and has attracted the favorable attention of 
many visiting musicians. The ministry of 
song, aided by two remarkable violinists, 
has been an outstanding feature. 

Another public ministry is our Friday 
Hyvening Community Motion Picture pro- 
gram. Just enough admission is charged to 
meet expenses. It is one of our newest en- 
terprises, started late in the season, but has 
been favorably received. In addition to all 
this outward manifestation of growth, there 
is a deepening religious interest manifested. 
Several new members have been received, 
and others have promised to join. 

To cap the climax of this series of rapid 
developments, the church is rejoicing over 
the gift of a pipe-organ that was dedicated 
on Haster Sunday. This came as a com- 
munity gift initiated by Mrs. Carl G. Fisher, 
a prominent social leader of the city and a 
charter member of the church. This organ 
puts a sort of finishing touch to our equip- 
ment and opens a large field of service. The 
church plans to use the organ during the 
tourist season for special musical programs. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Duty 


By Rey. Allen A. Stockdale, D.D. 
; Toledo, O. 


We have done that which it was our duty 
to do. Luke 17: 10. 


In our age we do not love the word duty. 
No age nor any nation has loved it too much. 
John Stuart Mill said of his day: “We are 
training up a generation unable to do the 
things they do not like to do.” Huxley said 
that “education was the ability to do the 
thing you ought to do when it ought to be 
done, whether you wanted to do it or not.” 

There is a tendency in our day to find, if 
possible, a substitute for duty or to escape 
it altogether. When duty appears we think 
life is hard. We do not know why we think 
so, but our conclusion is that in a day of 
education, money, inventions and multiplied 
conveniences, duties must have been done 
away with. We think that domestic life 
ought to be animated by the mystical powers 
and charms of love, but never be challenged 
by the strong fidelities to duty. We want 
children to grow under the silent forces of 
filial affection, but never to be made con- 
scious of the stern calls of duty. Men and 
women must be asked to do only what they 
want to accomplish, but it must never be sug- 
gested that they take a part for duty’s sake. 

If the minister is sufficiently attractive, 
the music wonderful and the whole service 
smooth and full of mystical atmosphere; if 
the weather is fair and the folks the proper 
sort to be with, then church attendance and 
worship have reasonable claims upon one’s 
time and strength. It is entirely out of 
fashion to suggest that a soul has any duties 
toward God and the community. Somehow, 
we cannot escape the thought that to be 
honest and wholesome, trustworthy and de- 
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pendable, are duties, not options; and m 
come to the possession of strong characte 
by doing that which it is their duty to « 
as well as by the enthusiasms over ‘tl 
things they particularly enjoy doing. 

A strong life is the result of duties obeyec 
and the questions of convenience and speci 
likings are not the matters of first consi 
eration. It might be well for the Protesta1 
churches to put crosses upon their steepl 
and houses of worship instead of weath¢ 
vanes and cocks. The weather vane ma 
say: “The wind is wrong and the outloc 
for a convenient and pleasant day is doub 
ful.” The cross says: “The matchless So 
of God was not held back even by deat! 
He revealed the love and life of God. H: 
altar is open, come and worship him.” 

One’s duty to his own soul and to tbh 
faith and conscience of his brothers is t 
worship God, not through the easy convel 
ience of the radio, but through the sacrificie 
devotions of souls who love, worship an 
obey God. 

Spoiled saints, like spoiled children, ar 
those who will not do ‘that which it i 
their duty to do.’ Fads and pleasures, set 
and circles, will never accomplish what goo 
old-fashioned obedience to duty will achieve 
Not all sermons can be dramatic, and ful 
of fancy and surprise. Not all theme 
needed in the proper discussion of life ca: 
be treated that way. Many a preacher sup 
ported for a while by the sense of duty wil 
come to be loved, heard, admired and fol 
lowed because people discover that he know: 
the true path of life. 

The world is a combination of duties 
Keen disappointment will be experienced by} 
all who expect to find it otherwise. Hasty 
divorces are often the confessions of peopl 
who will neither consider nor attempt tc 
obey the righteous duties of domestic life 
Failing organizations, broken societies, weak 
characters and chaotic and helpless life 
everywhere speak of duties hated, ignored 
and unperformed. Duty understood, ac- 
cepted and incarnated will work the mira- 
cles of redemption everywhere. 


Compassion 
By Margaret Cable Brewster 
As one who looks upon his child at play, 
Building with blocks—house, bridge or 
battlement, 
Fort, tower, palace—all with deep intent ; 
Even so the Master on our feverish day 
Must smile. For what the achievement 
we essay 
To Him whose cloud-wrought bastions 
glorious rise 
In awful beauty; whose that spans the 


skies 

With irridescent arch, and star-strewn 
way? F 

And as one yearns above his child who 
kneels, : : 


Lifting his fragile prayer to God’s estate; 

His fondling arm about the small form 
steals, — 

His sight is dimmed with love compas- 

\ sionate. aie 

Even so, as stars shine through the mist 
that creeps, jbl 

I think Gods smile enfolds us as He 
weeps. : 
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International Association 
of Women Preachers 

HE International Association of Women 

Preachers will assemble Aug. 15-17 at 
Winona Lake, Ind. Speakers on the pro- 
eram are ordained or licensed women min- 
isters in Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, 
Methodist and other churches. They come 
from New York and Washington states, and 
from many in between. The services are 
open to men and women, ministers and lay- 
men. Any desiring further information 
should write to Rey. Marie Burr Wilcox, 
Nelson, Neb., secretary, or to Rey. M. Made- 
line Southard, Winfield, Kan., president, 


A Religious Influence 


in Vermont 

NE of the most interesting boy’s camps 
O in all New England is conducted by 
the State Y. M. C. A. of Vermont. Beauti- 
ful for situation on North Hero Island, in 
Lake Champlain, and equipped with every- 
thing that makes for the wholesome pleas- 
ure and instruction of youth, Camp Abnaki 
is rated as second to none. Many ministers 
in the state are greatly interested in the 
work done there because of its constructive 
nature. In fact, several Congregational 
ministers plan to spend, every year, some 
part of their vacation at Abnaki, either as 
leaders, speakers or teachers. The dominant 
note is altruistic, the camp motto being, 
“Help the other fellow.” The main prin- 
ciple taught is unselfishness, combined with 
a spirit of reverence for all that is good. 
During the month of July over two hundred 
boys were in camp from over fifty towns in 
Vermont, with a small sprinkling from other 
New England states, Virginia, Cuba and 
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Mexico. The oversight given by trained 
leaders insures the maximum of safety with 
sufficient instruction to be stimulating. The 
day’s schedule is a full one, and when taps 
are blown at night-time it is a gloriously 
tired group of campers that seek refreshing 
in sleep. One of the most impressive parts 
of the day’s program is the salute to the 
flag at the raising and lowering. Emphasis 
is placed upon Bible-study, scout-craft, swim- 
ming and hiking, and many are the victories 
to Abnaki’s credit upon the ball-field, and at 
athletic contests with other and larger camps 
in the vicinity. Just as there is personality 
behind every big thing, so it is true of every 
good thing, and to this Camp Abnaki is no 
exception. Its ideals and purposes are in- 
dissolubly linked up with Byron N. Clark, 
secretary of the State Y. M. C. A. in Ver- 
mont. Familiarly known as “Dad Clark” 
to every camper, he combines those elements 
of personality that make for discipline, un- 
selfishness and character building to a 
marked degree. It is safe to say that no 
man in Vermont wields a greater influence 
upon the youth of the state than this truly 
religious leader. 


The Drama League Stimulates 
Use of Religious Drama 
HE Drama League of America has, dur- 
ing the last two years, shown great in- 
terest in the development of the use of the 
pageant and the drama in religious educa- 
tion. The interest in this type of teaching 
in the Church is creating a new calling—that 
of Religious Drama Director. The training 
needed for leadership in this field includes 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible, its tra- 
ditions and history, and a technical acquaint- 
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ance with actual stage production. Most of 
our churches are not able to secure such a 
leader. It is altogether probable that drama 
leaders in religious education will minister 
to a group of churches. At present the 
Church is dependent largely upon the yolun- 
teer worker. 


Course in Religious Drama 
at Chicago Summer Institute 

O help volunteer workers, the Drama 

League has arranged for a_ special 
course in religious drama as part of its 
Summer Institute, which will be held in 
Chicago, Aug. 14-26. The course will in- 
clude lectures on: The New Spirit in Church 
Work; The Use of Educational Dramatic 
Methods; Training the Young People; How 
to Secure Co-operation of Other Church Ac- 
tivities; Choice of Play; Producing a Play 
in Church; How to Utilize the Church Set- 
ting; and Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Dis- 
cussion Groups. There will be a_ special 
class in dramatizing Bible stories; a labo- 
ratory period each afternoon, when two or 
three plays will be rehearsed and produced ; 
a class in costume-making and special lec- 
tures by experts. The course will be in 
charge of Mrs. A. Starr Best, a pioneer in 
this field, whose work with the Pilgrim 
Players of the First Congregational Church, 
Evanston, Ill., is widely known. 


Russian Clergy 
Condemned to Death 

N appeal has been made to Lloyd George 

by 27 Russian organizations in Paris 
to intervene in behalf of certain church of- 
ficials of Petrograd. They say, in part: 
“Benjamin, the Metropolitan of Petrograd, 
his coadjuter> and nine collaborators have 
just been condemned to death by the Soviet 
authorities. Their only crime consists in 
having issued peaceably a_ protestation 
against robbing churches of objects con- 
sidered most sacred, after they had humbly 
transmitted other objects of value to the 
Soviet Government.” 


Worth Noting 


Mr. Lloyd George, in a recent oration on 
Mazzini, told his Italian audience that he 
had been a great reader of Mazzini in his 
youth, and that the ideas with which that 
reading had imbued him were those which 
he had been trying to put into effect at the 
Genoa Conference. 


The American Friends Service Committee, 
Home Service Department, 20 South 12th 
St., Philadelphia, is receiving subscriptions 
for relief work “among the innocent vic- 
tims of industrial strife’ in the coal-fields 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The 
Friends are meeting all over-head costs. The 
fieldwork is in charge of a trained person- 
nel serving without pay. Contributions are 
used to buy food. " 


Benevolence or Business 


A Difference in Point of View 
By Ernest W. Riggs 


American Board, Boston 


WAS attending an Annual Association Con- 

ference of churches. The reports of 
churches were being given. One after an- 
ther the churches of the conference reported 
material progress and accessions to the church. 
In one or two cases the deaths and dismissals 
out-numbered the accessions, but usually there 
was 2 small margin of growth. In almost 
every case the finances of the church were 
fairly favorable. Often the pastor’s salary 
had been increased, and in several cases the 
church building, or the parsonage had been 
repaired. The largest church of the Associa- 
tion gave the most favorable report. The ad- 
ditions to the church had been numerous, and 
from the point of view of finances, the year 
had been phenomenal. Not only had the 
mortgage on the new church building been 
burned and the parsonage thoroughly repaired, 
but the pastor’s salary had been materially 
inereased, and the end of the year found 
them with a neat balance in the treasury. 
Rather apologetically the pastor added that 
they had not quite met their apportionment 
in beneyolences, because they felt that it had 
been reckoned too high considering their 
church membership, but that they had given 
more generously than the year before. The 
splendid report was applauded and every one 
present felt the thrill of joy, as this new ad- 
vance in church prosperity was recorded. 

A few days later, I was present at a meet- 
ing of the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Board. A letter was read from a 
missionary in China, offering his resignation 
because he found it impossible to continue his 
work on the meager salary which was pro- 
vided. One of the missions in Africa was 
represented as feeling that the continuance of 
its work was futile, unless reinforcements 
should soon arrive. ‘The mission felt that for 
it to mark time any longer would be worse 
than useless in view of the pressing in about 
it of alien forces. ‘The report of the treas- 
urer for the nine months just past, showed 
a falling off in the gifts of the churches of 
some $50,000 as over against the report of 
the previous year. In view of this appalling 
situation, the chairman of the Prudential Com- 
‘mittee, giving his seat temporarily to another, 
made an earnest plea that we should act to 
meet this situation, strengthening the most 
‘needy points, cutting off where possible, and 
‘in any event matching the reduction in income 
from the churches with a reduction in ex- 
pense. The vote was finally passed that the 
-secretaries of the American Board should 
bring in‘a report, as to where reductions in 
expense could be made, in order that the 
Board need not go more heavily into debt. 

The contrast in these two scenes is strik- 
ing. The group of churches were rejoicing 
in the wonderful work accomplished, while 
their official representatives, -charged with 
earrying on the work of these same churches 
across the seas, were appalled by the lack of 
support for this foreign work. It was merely a 
difference in point of view. The Association 
was. considering the American end of the 
‘church work, the Prudential Committee was 
considering the foreign end. The American 
end was hopefully prosperous, the foreign end 
was eager but crushed with the impossible con- 
‘ditions of a reduced income and an increased 
demand. The Association of churches was 


considering not what the church was doing 
outside of itself but what the church was 
doing for itself; the Prudential Committee was 
considering what those same churches were 
failing to do outside of their own immediate 
communities. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH 


There was a three-fold failure in the As- 
sociation meeting. Jirst, the churches were 
measuring their successes not by the achieve- 
ment of the goal of Christ’s Kingdom in the 
world, but by the measure of other years and 
other churches. Second, they failed to recog- 
nize the supreme place in the program of the 
Kingdom which the extension work of the 
Church should hold. For them the Church 
was the field, not the force. The Church’s 
business was the education of its own chil- 
dren; the up-keep of its own buildings; 
the payment of the pastor®* who should preach 
the sermons for its own members, and_in- 
cidentally perhaps a small outreaching into 
the foreign population in the town in which 
the church was located. The great problem 
of the heathen world was presented to them 
as an outside interest a few times a year and 
to it they made some small contributions. 
Third, they failed entirely to grasp the fact 
that the churches of America and not the mis- 
sion board organization is responsible for the 
work abroad. Their own _ representatives 
have chosen the men to serve them, not only in 
conducting the work of the foreign and home 
missionary societies, but in assigning to the 
churches their share of the responsibilities, and 
yet almost as a matter of course, and very 
lightly, this share of responsibility in dollars 
was uniformly disregarded. 

The whole difference in attitude towards 
this matter is to be seen in the use of the 
two words “benevolence” and ‘business.’ A 
benevolence is a gratuity, a free gift without 
responsibility. It is what a superior. and 
kindly soul contributes to some worthy object 
for which he is not responsible. This is per- 
haps putting it too strongly, and yet does it 
not represent the feelings of many an individ- 
ual in our churches regarding the broader 
missionary interests of the church. But to 
the Prudential Committee it was not a matter 
of benevolence, but of business, a great business 
for which they as individuals were responsible, 
and a business which from a short-sighted and 
human point of view was heading for bank- 
ruptey. When the Church can make the work 
of Christ outside its own community its main 
business and not merely a benevolence, then 
will it begin to fulfill the last and greatest 
commission of the Master to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 


At a dinner in Boston not long ago the fol- 
lowing toast was given: 

“Here’s to laughter, the sunshine of the soul, 
the happiness of the heart, the leaven of youth, 
the echo of innocence, the treasure of the hum- 
ble, the wealth of the poor, the bead in the 
cup of pleasure! Without it humor would be 


‘dumb, wit would wither, dimples would dis- 


appear and smiles would shrivel. It dispels 
dejection, banishes the blues and mangles mel- 
ancholy, for it is the foe of woe, the destroyer 
of depression, the birth ery of mirth and the 


swan song of sadness.”—Ohristian Evangelist. 
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Negro Congregationalists 
By Rev. Abraham Lincoln DeMond, D. D. 


The Congregational Year Book, which has 
just been issued, contains considerable infor- 
mation concerning the Colored churches of the 
denomination and their ministers, leaders and 
officials. Rey. BH. G. Harris, Louisville, Ky., 
is assistant moderator of the National Council. 
Rey. C. W. Burton of Chicago, Ill, is a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Missions. Rey. Al- 
fred Lawless, D.D., Atlanta, is the Georgia 
superintendent of Southern Church Work. 
Rey. Harold M. Kingsley, Cleveland, O., is 
director of Northern Church Work. Rey. G. 
J. Thomas, Raleigh, N. C., is district super- 
intendent of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia. Rev. H. S. Barnwell is district 
superintendent of Florida, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Rev. M. F. Foust is district 
superintendent of Texas and Oklahoma. Mr. 
EH. H. Phillips is district superintendent of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. Rey. 
H. H. Dunn, New Orleans, La., is’ secretary 
of the American Missionary Association League. 
Prof. N. B. Young, Tallahassee, Fla., is mod- 
erator of the National Convention of Congre- 
gational Workers Among the Colored People 
and Dr. L. B. Moore is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Missionary 


Association. 
The seven state organizations are those of 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, 


North Carolina, Louisiana and Texas. There 
are 170 churches, 134 Negro ministers and 
four white ministers who are serving Negro 
churches. There are 102 Negro pastors in 
charge of churches, six superintendents, one 
secretary and four officials supervising religious 
work. The largest church is the Lincoln. 
Two churches have gained more than 100 mem- 
bers. The oldest church is the Dixwell Ave. 
Church of New Hayen, Ct., which is 102 years 
old. Three churches in the South that. have 
reached their 55th anniversary this year are 
Plymouth, Charleston, S. C.; First, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and First, Chattanooga, Tenn. Seven 
churches have a membership of over 400 each, 
and 42 have a membership of more than 100. 
Two churches have gained more than 100 mem- 
bers each this past year. Tennessee has the 
largest number of self-supporting Negro Con- 
gregational churches. New Orleans has four 
churches, Washington, three, and New York, 
two. Our Colored Congregational churches are 
located in 23 states and the District of Colum- 


bia. The largest number in one state is 53, in 
North Carolina. Seven states have one church 
each. Four states have two churches each. 


Wight churches have buildings and equipment 
for institutional work, and six are employing 
social workers. 

Four Colored Congregational missionaries 
are now ready for work in Africa, under the 
auspices of the American Board. Two of them 
are now working in Africa and two others are 
on the way to their mission field in Angola, 
Africa. There are 286 Negro teachers em- 
ployed by the A. M. A. in our schools in the 
South. : 

During the past year First Church, Sayan- 
nah, Ga., has purchased the Beach Institute | 
in that city and will carry on educational and | 
social service work, The Chattanooga Church, 
assisted by the city, is operating a playground. 
The Memphis Church, which owns property 
extending through an entire city block, is 
building a new $60,000 house of worship, and 
will conduct a community center. 

Among the Negro ministers are graduates of | 
Harvard, Yale, Howard, -Fisk, Atlanta, Talla- 
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dega, Straight, University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Oberlin, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover and Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Negro Congregational churches in the United 
States occupy $1,250,000 worth of property. 
They raised last year $175,000 for home ex- 
penses and $18,000 for benevolences, making 
an ayerage of $1,500 a month or $50 a day 
for the advancement of the kingdom and the 
missionary and educational work of the 
denomination. 

These facts stand out in the records of our 
denomination, 59 years after the signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation; 56 years after 
the founding of Fisk University, the first Con- 
gregational college for Negroes in the South; 
55 years after industrial education was first 
provided for Negroes in a Congregational col- 
lege at Talladega, and the first Negro Congre- 
gational church south of the Ohio River was 
organized within sight of Fort Sumter in 
South Carolina. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Colorado Increases Endowment 


At the Commencement exercises at Colorado 
College the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon Prof. A. W. Vernon of Carlton 
College and President G. W. Nash of the Con- 
gregational Foundation for Education. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Irving Howber who was re- 
tiring from the Board of Trustees after 42 
years of service. An honorary Master of Arts 
was conferred upon Miss Lucy Corliss Phinney 
who was retiring as Dean of Women. 

The College closed the year without a defi- 
cit. The gifts of the year amounted to 
$26,000 which included $15,000 for current ex- 
penses. The College has received on its cam- 
paign for more endowment $105,000 and has 
subscriptions in addition of $25,000. An ac- 
tive campaign will be undertaken next year. 
The College had an increased registration of 
students during the year; the faculty has been 
strengthened and the standards of scholarship 
raised. One-eighth of the student body was 
disqualified from returning on account of fail- 
ure to meet the minimum requirement of suc- 
cessful work. The office of Dean of Men has 
been created and Dr. HB. J. Jaqua of Grinnell 
has accepted the position. Mrs. Mabel Barbee 
Lee, class of 1906, becomes Dean of Women 
next year. 


Summer Conference at Union 

The second annual Mid-Summer Conference 
for Ministers and Religious Workers was 
held at Union Theological Seminary, July 10- 
21. Of the total enrollment of 230, 33 were 
Congregational ministers. 

Lecturers the first week were Prof. Ernest 
F. Scott, whose subject was “The Holy Spirit 
in the New Testament”; Prof. Willard L. 
Sperry on “The Church at Worship and at 
Work”; Prof. Gerald B. Smith on “The Social 
Program of Christianity.” During the second 
week Prof. Lewis B. Paton lectured on “The 
Social Program in Ancient Israel’; Prof. 
Harry BE. Fosdick on “Christianity and Prog- 
ress”; and Prof. George A. Coe on “The Re- 
construction of Religious Education.” 

Tours of observation were made to Ellis 
Island, to social settlements, and to institu- 
tional churches of New York City. Informal 
conferences were held in the evening and the 
members of the Conference had the privilege 
of the public lectures at the Columbia Sum- 
“mer Session. 
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Chinese Snap Shots 
By Rey. Paul R. Reynolds 


When the artillery fire of the present struggle 
between Wu Pei Fu and Chang Tso Ling for 
control of the government began to be heard 
in Peking, four young American college men 
decided they wanted to “see the war.” It 
would be a great lark. With two other friends 
they chartered two cars, and drove out to the 
battle-field. It was only a few miles to one 
wing of the thirty-five mile line of battle, and 
soon they could hear the crackle of rifle-fire 
and the rattle of the machine guns. They 
found a divisional headquarters in a village. 
Things seemed rather quiet. They were con- 
firmed in their opinion that the Chinese fight 
chiefly with wooden guns, accompanied by nu- 
merous tea-parties. 

They asked permission to climb the range 
of hills just beyond, where they could see troops 
and trenches. Warned that it would be dan- 
gerous, they insisted, so a runner was sent up 
to reconnoiter. He reported back that there 
was a lull in the shell-fire, but that it was all 
within range. Still they insisted, so the offi- 
cer gave permission. They scrambled up the 
hill. Just then a shell came screaming over. 
They went a little farther, and met some 
wounded being carried back. They hesitated. 
A shell dropped a little to their left. The 
battery opposite seemed to have found the 
range. Another shell spread devastation in the 
village at their backs. 

The trip was no longer a lark. They turned 
and raced for their cars. One started and 
sped away for Peking. Crank as they might, 
the second would not start. A shell screamed 
by and landed just beyond. Panic-stricken, 
they deserted their machine and fled on foot. 

The Chinese driver stayed with the car. 
Eventually he got it started and overtook the 
doughty young Americans, although the speed 
of their departure had presaged an immediate 
arrival at Peking. Safely back in the city, 
they recounted their tale, and joined in the 
laugh at their discomfiture. Their exploit was 
front page news next day. They have decided 
that the Chinese really fight. 

A small group of American army officers, 
together with one or two British, visited the 
same battle-front. They studied everything 
thoroughly and critically. They found Chang’s 
troops completely equipped in every detail, 
from dust-goggles to entrenching tools. The 
Chinese were using modern methods and up- 
to-date war machinery and materials with skill 
and absolute coolness. However, there seemed 
to be no system of liaison, no adequate means 
of communication. They saw many killed and 
wounded but found no active medical or hos- 
pital units. They observed carefully the plac- 
ing of the troops, and were unanimous in the 
opinion 
taken of the terrain. Thus with the eyes of 
soldiers they studied the situation carefully, 
evaluated the fighting qualities of the men, and 
the effectiveness with which the units were 
being used. They returned to Peking for din- 
ner in the evening. They also were reported 
in the papers next morning. 


Changsintien, fourteen miles from Peking, 
was the center of this particular fighting area. 
Here the Peking-Hankow, the Peking-Mukden 
and the Peking-Shanghai lines cross. Gen. 
Chang Tso Ling held the city, and before ad- 
vancing, Gen. Wu Pei Fu had to capture it. 
The American Board has a little chapel and 
school in the city. A young missionary of the 
Peking station supervises the work, riding out 
the fourteen miles on his bicycle. During the 


that full advantage was not being - 
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eight days Changsintien was under fire he 
spent all his time there. He opened a Red Cross 
station at the chapel; he organized the Chinese 
of the city into relief units to provide food 
and water and shelter, and to care for the 
wounded. The school compound became a ref- 
uge for women and children. He furnished 
the backbone which prevented, the community 
morale from disintegrating entirely. When 
General Chang was forced to evacuate, and 
there was danger of looting, he piloted some 
450 refugees to Peking and safety and went 
back again to his job. He worked night and 
day, and apparently it never occured to him 
to return to Peking for safety. He was busy 
with his work. 

Before this time the little chapel at Chang- - 
sintien had had a hard time. Certain of the 
rougher elements of this railroad town had 
made it difficult for the work to go on. They 
frightened the school children; they threw 
stones through the chapel windows. The mag- 
istrate promised protection, but somehow he 
could never apprehend the guilty. Now all is 
changed. The officials of the town have asked 
if they may join a Bible class. They say that 
there will be no more trouble for the chapel. 
They desire to know if the school does not 
need more land. A work which was threatened 
with extinction because of sterile soil and 


_ Stoney opposition is suddenly embarrassed with 


riches of opportunity. The young missionary 

did not have time to return to Peking for 

dinner. His name was not in the newspapers. 
Language School, Peking. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


A Stupy IN IneprirupeE (The Spectator, 
July 8). An illuminating editorial on the 
mis-management of Palestine and the Zionist 
problem by the British government. 


CAN FRANCE AND GERMANY BE RECONCILED? 
by W. H. Dawson (Fortnightly Review, July). 
A plea for a policy of conciliation and charity. 
He says, “All the worst consequences predicted 
from the Saar basin scheme in 1919 have been 
realized.” He discusses also the question of 
restoring some of the German colonies, and 
relieving somewhat the commercial and eco- 
nomic restrictions. 


THe END oF RACE MIGRATIONS, by HENRY 
Pratt FArRcHILD (Yale Review, July). The 
author is a specialist in immigration problems. 
He is emphatic in demanding restriction. “It 
is intolerable that a nation which is working 
out a scientific, humane system of population 
control should have its efforts thwarted by an 
uncontrolled torrent of outsiders.” 


THE NEW Hurore, by FRANK H. SIMONDS 
(Review of Reviews, August). Gives a clear 
explanation of the reluctance of European na- 
tions to disarm: ‘Security for Germany’s 
neighbors depends upon their capacity to de- 
fend themselves.” It seems evident to him 
that “Germany cannot be saved from the out- 
side; that the moral and material decay must 
now go forward to that catastrophy which alone 
can bring about a re-ordering of the German 
relation to the rest of the world.” 


RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES, by MARY 
AusTIN (The Century, August). “The United 
States is probably the most religiously ener- 
getic country in the world,” says Mrs. Austin. 


‘She thinks that “freedom of religious specula- 


tion” is one of America’s outstanding contri- 
butions to civilization. She both defends and 
rebukes organized religion, and expects, in the 
not distant future, the final religion “in the 
form of the long-expected, complete “revelation.” 
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A Bit of Old Boston 

OLp PARK STREET, by Dr. Rosperr MEANS 
LAWRENCE (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00). To 
any genuine lover of old Boston, familiar with 
old family names, this volume will appeal with 
especial interest. It traces the history of a 
famous street, once an outskirt of the old town, 
known then as Centry (or Sentry) St. a way 
leading through the Common to the beacon 
on the high hill. It was the location, in those 
early days, of the Almshouses, the Town Pound, 
the Bridewell, the Workhouse, the Public Gran- 
ary. Later, it became a place of fine resi- 
dences, and finally a_ business strech. Dr. 
Lawrence gives the history of each building 
lot, from the church to the corner of Bea- 
con St., and adds some facts concerning the 
neighboring lots on Beacon St. to Somerset. 
The frontispiece, reproduced in the accompany- 
ing cut, shows Park St. in 1812, and is one 
of the five interesting old views. The general 
publie will find the volume full of interesting 
material, anecdotes and information not gen- 
erally known. 


These United States 

Tue Mopern Ku KLux Kian, by HENRY P. 
Fry (Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00 net). The 
author was a former member of the Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, and withdrew from its 
“Invisible Empire’ when he became thoroughly 
acquainted with its activities and purposes. 
Because of Mr. Fry’s conviction that the move- 
ment was illegal, vicious and dangerous, he 
decided to expose it, and turned over to the 
New York World all of his information. Then 
followed the World’s three-months’ investiga- 
tion and exposure. This book supplements the 
work of the World. It is a thorough-going 
recital of the author’s experiences—facts that 
he claims to have verified, and extensive quota- 
tions from the literature, secret ritual and 
oaths of the Ku Klux Klan. The amazing 
despotism of the Emperor or Imperial Wizard 
of this “Invisible Empire” and its hostility to 
Negro, Jew, Catholic and foreign-born, in de- 
fiance of our laws and constitution, in the 
name of Americanism, and its extensive money- 
making schemes, all seem to be well established 
by the evidence in this book. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES: 
ITs SOURCES AND ITS APPLICATION, by THOMAS 
James Norron (Little, Brown. $2.00 net). 
Sentence by sentence, sometimes clause by 
clause, the Constitution is explained in 
origin and purpose. Examples from past 
English history and cases of its appli- 
cation in our own history are cited. It 
is, of course, a reference book, but many 
of its pages make interesting reading. 
Though varied and far from being cut 
and dried, the notes are surprisingly 
brief and compact, ready for the. busy 
man’s use. There are two pages giving 
the personnel of the Supreme Court in 
the Civil War and a list of its decisions. 
The book covers all the amendments. A 
thorough analytical index is preceded by 
a list of the leading cases, and followed 
by two charts giving a bird’s-eye view of 
the provisions of the Constitution and 
the influences in its formation. There 
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and nothing just like it has been attempted 
before. 

THE POLES IN AMERICA, by PAvuL Fox. 
THE RUSSIANS*AND RUTHENIANS IN AMER- 
IcA, by JEROME Davis (Doran. $1.00 each 
volume). Two more volumes in the admirable 
“New American Series.” There are chapters 
on the homeland, history, customs, ete.; a 
statement about immigration to the United 
States; chapters on economic conditions here, 
social conditions and religious conditions. Hach 
volume is written by a thoroughly reliable ex- 
pert, who knows the people concerning whom 
he writes, and tells the truth, for the purpose 
of advancing acquaintance and good citizenship. 

THE IMMIGRANT PRESS AND ITS CONTROL, 
by Rosrerrt H. Park (Harpers. $2.50). The 
seventh volume in a series of ‘‘Americaniza- 
tion Studies.” It contains an enormous 
amount of information on its subject. The 18 
chapters are divided under four parts: Soil 
for the Immigrant Press; Contents of the 
Foreign-Language Press; Natural History of 


_ the Immigrant Press; and Control of the Press. 


Attention will naturally be attracted at once 
to chapter S—The Cosmopolitan Press and the 
War; and chapter 9—The Class War. These 
are warnings in the truth they reveal. The 
chapter on the Manipulations of Hammerling, 
especially in connection with German propa- 
ganda, is enlightening; also the chapter (17) 
on Hnemy Propaganda and Government In- 
tervention. The final chapter is on Control 
Through Allianee—that is, friendly co-opera- 
tion. This seems to be practical, ‘and is al- 
ready exercised, in part, by the Red Cross 
Foreign Language Information Service. Other 
good suggestions are made. 

THE PERIL OF THE REPUBLIC, by DANIEL 
CHAUNCY BREWER (Putnam. $1.75). The 
sub-title of this volume is “Are we Facing 
Revolution in the United States?’ And the 
author declares, in his opening chapter, that 
“this particular book is written with the sole 
purpose of pointing out that alien invasion 
has quickened the drift to political revolu- 
tion.” It is an emphatic warning against the 


perils of unrestricted immigration, and gives 
abundant material to show that a large pro- 
portion of the social unrest is fostered by 
aliens, “bred in revolutionary tactics and with 
little consideration for church and state.” 
PEACEMAKERS, by IDA M. TARBELL (Mac- 
millan. 1.80). 


“Observations, reflections and 


is no political bias in the presentation. 
It is just a plain statement of fact 


Houghton Mifflin 


OLD PARK STREET, 1812 
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aroused by attendance at the 


irritations” 
famous Washington Conference on the Limi- 


tation of Armament. Like everything Miss 
Tarbell. writes, this book is well worth read- 
ing; it is so sensible, thoughtful, sympathetic, 
broad-minded ; so suggestive and so clearly ex- 
pressed. Especially valuable is her discussion 
of the Japanese situation. 

LoyaL CITIZENSHIP, by THOMAS HARRISON 
REED (World Book Co. $1.40). An attractive 
textbook of civics for junior high school grade. 
It begins with the family as the social unit, 
and leads on to local government, citizenship, 
elections, laws, schools, police, problems of 
labor, ete., touching on a large number of 
problems of good citizenship. The book is 
well illustrated, and full of suggestions for 
applying the lessons in life, or for further 
study. 


Interesting Essays 

TRADITION AND PROGRESS, by GILBERT MuR- 
RAY, (Houghton Mifflin. $8.00). <A selection 
of essays written at various periods, most of 
them since 1915, and on various topics, but 
all of scholarly interest and charming in style. 
“Aristophanes and the War Party” draws an 
interesting parallel between the Peloponnesian 
War and the Great War. “The Soul as it Is,” 
contains, among other things, a rather eulo- 
gistic sketch of Gandhi; ‘‘National Ideals” in- 
cludes a section on newspapers, and discusses 
“nationalism.” The last essay, “Satanism and 
The World Order’ sounds a timely note of 
warning, and closes with these words: “If for 
any reason the great democracies permanently 
prefer to follow low motives and to be goy- 
erned by inferior men, it looks as if not the 
British Empire only, but the whole World 
Order, established by the end of the War and 
summarized roughly in the League of Nations, 
may pass from history under the same fatal 
sentence as the great empires of the past— 
that the world which it ruled, hated it and 
risked all to compass its overthrow.” 

Dors Gop REALLY CARE? by ALBERT BEL- 
DEN (Abingdon Press. $1.50). These ‘Essays 
of Challenge and Comfort,” as the author calls 
them, are helpful and suggestive. They deal 
first with fundamental questions, but in a 
wholly unconventional way; and then with 
the grounds of optimism afforded by a full 
acceptance of Christ—his good news, his lead- 
ing and companionship. The gift of fresh and 
apposite illustration, drawn from a wide range 
of life and reading, lends freshness to 
the pages. 

A HANDFUL oF STaRs, by F. W. 
BorenAam (Abingdon Press. $1.75 net). 
Boreham is always good, but he is at 
his best when he combines spiritual au- 
tobiography and human documents with 
a text. He has done this again, even 
as he did in “A Bunch of Everlast- 
ings.” He gives us the best of fiction—like 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ‘Sydney Carton,’ 
“Janet Dempster” and “Uncle Tom’— 
all with their appropriate texts. Then 
there. are scientists like Faraday and 
Huxley; missionaries like Henry Mar- 
tyn, James Chalmers and Hudson Tay- 
lor; not to speak of William Penn, 
Catharine Booth and Francis D’ Assisi. 


HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by 
Epwyn Bevan (Doran. $3.00). A col- 
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lection of thirteen intensely interesting and 
stimulating essays by a scholar in sympathy 
with modern thought on scientific and religious 
matters. 

Two of these essays, “Bacchylides,” and the 
“Greek Anthology,” deal with Greek literature. 
The first essay, “The Hast and the West,” dis- 
cusses the question whether the divergence be- 
tween the eastern and western civilizations is 
as great as it is often declared to be. The es- 
sayist thinks not. The rest of the essays are 
mainly concerned with religious themes, and 
the one entitled “The First Contact of Chris- 
tianity and Paganism” is especially notable. 
“The Problem of Eschatology” is timely for 
American readers. A paradox of Christianity 
discusses our faith as an apparent cause of 
both joy and sorrow. 


American Poets and Religious 
Thought 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE GREATER 
AMERICAN POETS, by ELMER JAMES BAILEY 
(Pilgrim Press. $1.50). Professor Bailey is 
thinking of a time which has already gone by 
in American literature—his eight poets, be- 
ginning with Bryant and ending with Whit- 
man. His task is easy, though significant and 
interesting, in regard to most of them; but 
not without difficulty in the case of Poe and 
Whitman, one of whom by indifference and the 
other by direct revolt, were far removed from 
the church life of their own day. In fact, no 
one of the eight was orthodox in the sense in 
which orthodoxy was asserted in their time. 
Professor Bailey falls back upon the represen- 
tative character of all good verse, and finds 
even in those most estranged from the churches 
a reflection of the religious tradition and con- 
sciousness of the American people. And in 
this sense he makes out a good case in thought- 
ful studies. One feels, however, that there 
is a definite distinction hardly recognized here 
between the religious consciousness of Whit- 
tier and Holmes, for example, and that of 
Hmerson and Whitman (inclined to a panthe- 
istic view of the universe) and of Poe, to whom 
religion was a vague background of tradition. 
The sense of personal relation and communion 
with God made Whittier and Holmes the only 
hymn writers of the eight. But in the wider 
sense of religion as a recognition of unknown 
‘powers to which we stand in some sort of re- 
lation and responsibility, the analysis and con- 
clusions of the book are carefully elaborated 
and suggestive of thought. 


Hinckley G. Mitchell 

For THE BENEFIT OF My CREDITORS, by 
HinckLEY G. MiutTcHEeLL (Beacon Press. 
$2.25). The autobiography of a scholar who 
was ahead, apparently, of the majority of the 
bishops in the Methodist Church of his day, 
and suffered the fate common to the prophets 
of all generations. In justice to Boston Uni- 
versity, where he taught for many years, it 
should: be declared that neither faculty, trus- 
tees nor students approved of the verdict of 
the bishops. Outside of his denomination and 
‘inside, he was recognized by all scholars as a 
wise leader, sound in scholarship. He was 
chosen to edit an important volume on the 
Minor Prophets in the International Critical 
Commentary, and also to edit the volume on 
“Genesis” in Macmillan’s “Bible for Home and 
School.” But for a number of years he was 
obliged to endure bitter (sometimes venom- 
ous) opposition and persecution from ultra-con- 
servatives, who looked upon themselves as 
defenders of the faith. This autobiography 
describes the early life and training of the 
writer; his spiritual experiences, ete. But the 
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larger part of it is given to a detailed account, 
with sufficient quotation from documents, of 
the complaints which were made against him, 
and his defense. It is a tragic story, though 
wholly creditable to Professor Mitchell. 


The Making of Livingstonia 

Tue Lire oF Ropert Laws oF LiIvING- 
STONIA, by W. P. LIVINGSTONE (Doran. $3.00). 
This is one of the great books of modern mis- 
sions, recording the heroic, persistent and re- 
markable undertaking of a great missionary. 
The year 1924 will mark the 50th anniversary 
of the mission. It was started as a memorial 
of David Livingstone. Robert Laws himself was 
inspired as a lad by the story of Livingstone. 
The location of Livingstonia is in the Zam- 
bezi country, on the shore of Lake Nyasa. No 
more desperate undertaking could be conceived 
than that which young Laws entered upon 
nearly fifty years ago. In constant peril from 
wild men, wild beasts and African fever, which 
carried away many of his companions, this 
man labored, undaunted, carrying forward his 
work with wonderful wisdom; and now it is 
written, “in less than fifty years his teaching 
transformed the land.’?’ Where there was dark- 
est superstition, “cruelty, suffering and blood- 
shed unchecked,” there is now a great Christian 
mission, with splendid buildings, many out- 
stations and thousands of Christian men and 
women. We heartily commend the volume to 
our readers. 


Sermons by Dr. Orchard 

THE FINALITY OF CHRIST and THE SAFEST 
MINnpD CuRE, by Rey. W. EH. OrncHARD (Doran, 
2 vols. $1.35 each). Dr. Orchard is one of 
the best-known of the Congregational minis- 
ters of England. He is a man of marked in- 
Gependence of thought and action, a ritualist 
in his expression of worship, orthodox and 
conservative in his theology, outspoken in his 
sympathy with labor and a firm believer in 
the passing of the present labor system. These 
two yolumes contain twelve sermons each. The 
first sermon in “The Finality of Christ” is 
“The Heonomics of the Incarnation,” a strik- 
ing title for a discussion of poverty and riches. 
It fairly strikes the key-note of Dr. Orchard’s 
preaching. Not every one will agree with all 
that the preacher says, but great congregations 
enjoy his preaching, and the thoughtful reader, 
minister or layman will find these volumes 
stimulating. He is timely in his themes. One 
sermon deals with “Hvolution and the Fall” ; 
and he is a “gospel” preacher, for his main 
thought is.on God or Christ or the Kingdom 
of God. At the same time he is practical, and 
his thinking is in close touch with the problems 
of life. 


A New Story Magazine 

WorLp Fiction, by GEORGES IMANN AND 
OTHERS (Houston Pub. Co. 25 cents monthly. 
$3.00 a year). A new monthly of “stories from 
all the world.” This first number (August) 
of the first volume presents one continued story 
“The Moles,’ by Georges Imann—and fifteen 
short stories, of which two are from the French, 
three are Russian, two are Danish, two are 
Spanish, one Italian, one Roumanian, one 
Dutch, ete. All are interesting. The editors 
declare: “We plan to offer in ‘World Fiction’ 
the most interesting and significant imagina- 
tive literature of the best authors, of this our 
generation, the world over, all brought together 
in one composite picture.” Our readers will 
appreciate at once the yalue of such a maga- 
zine aS a means of promoting world-wide ac- 
quaintance, a companion magazine to Our 
World, issued by the same publishing house. 


If succeeding issues maintain the high standard 
of this first number, success will be assured, 
and a good work accomplished. 


Reference Books 

NeEtson’s NEW Dictionary (Nelson & Sons. 
$1.00). This is a pocket dictionary of 600 
pages of clear type on Bible paper. It prob- 
ably contains most of the words in general use 
and seems admirable for so small a volume. 

DICTIONARY OF BIBLE PRopER NAMES, com- 
piled by Cyrus ALVIN Porrs (Abingdon Press. 
$2.00 net). A handy help for Bible students. 
It contains a list of all proper names in the 
Old and New Testament, with pronunciation, 
lexical references, Latin meaning, literal mean- 
ing, identification, ete., two or three lines to 
each name. The author’s position may be iden- 
tified by his statement that ‘Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch 1,500 years before the birth of 
Christ.” . 

HanpD Book oF SocIAL RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STaTES, by GENEVIEVE PoyNEER HEN- 
DRICKS (American Red Cross, Washington. 
$1.00). A list, with brief description, of na- 
tional organizations existing for social service 
purpose, educational, health, nursing recrea- 
tion and other kinds of civic and community 
betterment. Organizations that are regional, 
state or local in scope are not included, and 
yet it contains over 300 pages. The volume is 
presented in loose leaf form so that changes 
can easily be made and the hand book can be 
kept up-to-date. : 

THE STATESMEN’S YEAR Book, 1922 (Mac- 
millan. $7.50). The standard reference book 
(59th year), containing statistical and_his- 
torical information of “the states of the world,” 
from Abyssinia to Venezuela: 455 pages are 
devoted to the British Empire; 206 to the 
United States of America, including its outly- 
ing territories;,75 to France; 47 to Germany; 
22 to Russia, etc. It contains the latest offi- 
cial statistics, and is invaluable for the busi- 
ness man, legislator, editor, student—whoever 
needs to keep in touch with world-wide affairs. 
Of course, it should be in public and school 
libraries. 

COLLEGE STANDARD DicrioNary (Funk and 
Wagnalls. $5.00 cloth, $6.00 buckram). As 
a result of practical office use for some weeks, 
and careful examination, we heartily recom- 
mend this handsome and handy volume as un- 
surpassed by any other abridged dictionary. 
It is the latest. At a time when new words 
are being coined almost daily, this is an im- 
portant feature. The amount of up-to-date in- 
formation is amazing, e.g., concerning the War, 
aéronautics, more than 380 radio compound 
words, ete. The book is 314 inches thick, 
weighs six pounds and defines. 140,000 terms, 
with 2,500 illustrations, in 1,325 pages. 


Recent Religious Literaiure 

CHRIST AND CAESAR, by NATHANIEL MICK- 
LEM and HerBert MorcGan (Maemillan). Vol- 
ume XII in the “Christian Revolution Series.” 
The key-note of this volume is that the good 
of the individual and the good of society ulti- 
mately coincide, and that “in the way of Christ 
and in no other lies the hope of humanity.” 
Two chapters are devoted to the “ways of 
the social revolutionaries,’ a third chapter 
to the teaching of Dr. Temple, Bishop of Man- 
chester, and the final half of the volume to 
discussions of nationality and humanity; the 
Church and the Kingdom; Compromise and 
Progress. An interesting discussion of vexed 
problems. 

The current inter-denominational home mis- 
sionary texts are reviewed on page 180 of this 
week’s issue. ‘ 
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commerce, music, and poetry and are told in a 


The theme chosen for the interdenominational 
mission study books published by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and the Missionary 
Education Movement is one of interest and 
importance. The problem of the inter-rela- 
tions of the races has been accentuated and 
complicated by the effects of the world war. 
The problem of the relations between the 
Negro and the white race in America is no 
longer purely national, much less either South- 
ern or Northern. It has become a world prob- 
Tem. The series of home mission books, 
published jointly by the organizations above 
named, offers to mission study groups an op- 
portunity for a most rewarding study of it. 

For adults and advanced classes we have 
“The Trend of the Races,” by George HB. 
Haynes, Ph.D. Dr. Haynes is a Negro scholar 
and leader who has won distinction and has 
served our government in several important 
posts related to inter-racial matters. His book 
presents a fair and careful analysis of the pres- 
ent situation and its possibilities viewed from 
the standpoint of the Negro and also from 
that of the white man. He writes dispassion- 
ately, without complaint or recrimination, but 
with the evident purpose of facing the facts 
as they are. In the chapters, “Sixty Years of 
Progress,” and “The Negro’s Offering to the 
Stars and Stripes,’ he reviews the remarkable 


Dr. 


The Second Return from Exile 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Aug. 20. Hera 7: 10; 8: 21-23, 81, 82. 


This lesson is one of especial interest and 
significance to Congregationalists, for v. 21, is 
the text from which John Robinson preached 
to the Pilgrim Fathers on the last day that 
they spent together in Leyden, July 30, 1620. 
The movement of our fathers from Holland to 
the new world has so many analogies to this 
emigration of the Jewish exiles from Babylon 
back to Jerusalem, that we shall study the 
lesson in the light of this comparison. 

The last meeting of the Pilgrims was held at 
the house of Robinson, which was large and 
seems to have been the gathering-place of the 
church in Leyden. Winslow says that those 
who were to remain behind gave a great feast 
on this last day to those who were leaving them. 
He describes the singing as “the sweetest melody 
that ever mine ears have heard,’ and Bradford 
reports the pastor’s sermon from the text men- 
tioned above, with which he “spent a good part 
of the day very profitably and suitable to their 
present condition.” What were some of the 
conditions which made this a suitable text? 

First, it was a movement of a group of 
fellow-exiles under the impulse of a profound 
religious passion. The same great desire drove 
the exiles from Babylon that thrust the Pil- 
grims out of Holland to seek their homes and 
freedom in a new world. They were sure that 
they were under the guidance of their God 
and their desire was to honor Him. We note 
this especially in the case of the spirit that 
sustained their leaders. Wzra was a _ priest, 
expert in the law, who had set his heart upon 


development which his race has made since 
slavery days and under severe handicaps; also 
the claims to consideration which certainly 
seem justified by the colored man’s consistent 
loyalty to our flag. 

A closing chapter offers practical sugges- 
tions for a Christian solution of the problem 
with arguments that seem difficult to turn aside. 
A well-selected and classified reading list com- 
pletes the book and adds greatly to its value 
for leaders and students. The book is pub- 
lished at 75 cents in cloth and 50 cents in 
paper binding. 

“In the Vanguard of a Race,” by Mrs. L. H. 
Hammond, is the book for young people and for 
somewhat less advanced study groups. The 
author is a southern woman, who writes from 
the viewpoint of close and sympathetic knowl- 
edge and with decided skill. A preliminary 
chapter traces briefly the ascent of both white 
and black races in the scale of civilization and 
this is followed by a series of stories of Negro 
men and women who have become leaders of 
their race. There are some familiar names in 
the list, such as Booker T. Washington and 
Robert Moton, but, for the most part, these 
stories are of those not so well known and all 
the more interesting on that account. They 
are well chosen to represent Negro leadership 
in education, medicine, teaching, agriculture, 


vivid and interesting manner. This book will 
not only serve a good purpose as a text, but 
also as supplementary to and illustrative of the 
material in Dr. Haynes’ volume. Leaders us- 
ing that as a text should certainly have this 
one also. The price is the same as the adult 
book, 75 cents and 50 cents. 

For Junior boys and girls, Miss Anita B. 
Ferris has written “The Magic Box,” a story 
which sets forth the fortunes and struggles of 
a colored family in the south which moves 
north and then returns to /its former home. 
Boys and girls, both, will be delighted with 
Lincoln, Caroline and Georgie Hall, the child- 
ish characters in the story who are bent upon 
rising in the world and succeed. This book is 
published at 65 cents in cloth and 40 cents in 
paper. 

Supplementary pamphlets giving helps for 
leaders are to be issued for each of these books 
at the usual price of 15 cents each. 

There will also be a series of ‘Negro Primary 
Picture Stories,’ six pictures and six stories, 
the set being sold for 50 cents, and a “Negro 
Neighbors Picture Sheet,” illustrating Negro 
life, at 25 cents. These are valuable for a 
variety of purposes: illustrating the topics of 
study, making posters, scrap books and so on. 

HERBERT W. GATES. 
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bringing the people to a more complete knowl- 
edge of the will of God as it was disclosed in 
the law. 

Second, it was an adventure of resolute and 
consistent faith. HWzra called upon the people 
to fast at the river Ahava, not only because he 
believed in the power of prayer, but also be- 
cause he was ready to prove that the people 
could justify their faith by their practice. He 
saw the inconsistency of affirming that they 
believed in God and then asking for guards and 
guarantees from an earthly monarch as if they 
dd not really trust in God at all. So often the 
acts of men are inconsistent with theiy faith. 
They preach well and they practice poorly. It 
was not so with these Leyden men. They 
affirmed that they believed in God, and then 
they carried their faith all the way into 
fulfilment. They were not perfect. We 
know their human weaknesses quite as 
well as any of their critics; but in the light 
of three hundred years we are certain that the 
feast and fast in Robinson’s house in Leyden 
was like that by the river Ahava when the 
exiles from Babylon set their faces toward the 
old home with the faith of their creed matched 
by the heroism of their deeds. : 

Third, it was a superb expression of fellow- 
ship in a high spiritual enterprise, in which 
the names of the leaders naturally survive, but 
in which we are also conscious that all were 
partners in the same great and happy adven- 
ture. The records give us the long lists of the 
men who went with Ezra on the hazardous 
journey; the Pilgrim story is one of common 
sacrifice and achievement, in which we are al- 
ways conscious of the democracy of the great 
enterprise. The Pilgrims were champions of the 


democratic spirit and it appears in the whole 
story. Their state had no king as their church 
had no bishop. They were comrades in the 
great cause of Christ, 

Finally, we must. not miss the meaning of 
their success. The studies of the coming weeks 
will show the full value of the return from 
exile in its relation to the whole spiritual his- 
tory of mankind. It seemed only a slight item 
in the apparently far more significant develop- 
ments of the time; but we know now that the 
arrival of the little ship in Plymouth bay was 
of more importance to American history than 
is the arrival of a dozen mighty “liners” in 
the port of New York today. She was freighted 
with a cargo more precious for the future of 
mankind than an argosy returning to bring 
the spoils of vassal states to the treasury of 
any monarch. For spiritual ideals are beyond 
price and men who fear God are of more worth 
than tourists with ample purses. It has taken 
three hundred years to define the exact contri- 
bution which the men of the Mayflower made 
to the welfare of humanity. These brave souls 
succeeded far beyond anything that they them- 
selves .knew and quite surpassed the expecta- 
tion of .those who watched their reckless emi- 
gration. Surely, it is not mere pride in their 
achievements which makes their spiritual sons 
thus hail their victory; it is written large and 
clear in the history of America. So we look 
back with pride and joy to the feast in Leyden 
and the fast by the river Ahava. 
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Living Epistles of Christ 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Aug. 20-26 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Six months with the Hpistles. 


Theme, Haperiencing Redemption in Our Own 
Living. 

Theme for the week, Living Hpistles of Christ. 
II Cor. 3: 3. 
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A QGUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 

(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and for 
prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. Con- 
gregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

Sunday. Living epistles. II Cor. 3: 1-11. 
Comment 1; Hymn 15; Prayer 10. 

Monday. The unveiled glory of Christ. 
II Cor. 3: 12; 4: 6. Comment 2; Hymn 36; 
Prayer 43. 

Tuesday. Glory through affliction. II Cor. 
4: 7-18. Comment 3; Hymn 21; Prayer 18. 

Wednesday. Courage through faith. II Cor. 
5: 1-10. Comment 4; Hymn 12; Prayer 15. 

Thursday. Ambassadors of Christ. IL Cor. 
5: 11-21. Comment 5; Hymn 24; Prayer 66. 

Friday. Experiences of Christ’s ministers. 
II Cor. 6: 1-10. Comment 6; Hymn 2; 
Prayer 75. 

Saturday. Holy living. II Cor. 6: 11; 7: 1 
Comment 7; Hymn 14; Prayer 13. 
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Suggestions for prayer meeting. The central 
thought for the week is that many men, probably 
most men get what they know or think of Christ 
from what they see of Christians. If therefore, 
men are to come to believe in Christ it will be 
because the lives of Christians persuade them. 
Face this challenge frankly in all its aspects in 
the meeting. 


1. The pen that is dipped in the Spirit of 
God (2 Cor. 8: 8). That was a daring con- 
ception of Paul’s, that in his teaching and win- 
ning of the Corinthian Christians he had 
written a letter for Christ, but instead of using 
ink and parchment he had “written, not with 
ink, but with the spirit of the living God” and 
not on paper or papyrus or even on “tables of 
stone, but in tables that are hearts of flesh.” 
it was not for Corinthians alone. If there is 
anything in the Christian life every Christian 
is a record, and one which men cannot but 
read, of what happens to a man when he gives 
Christ control of his life. If he says he gives 
his life to Christ and does not, then he not 
only lies, he also misrepresents Christ. 


2. Metamorphosis (2 Cor. 3:18). Itisa 
big word and it has a big meaning. It stands 
for a radical change in form or nature. Here 
it signifies’ that when through acquaintance 
with Christ we see God clearly, our natures are 
changed into his nature—“‘transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory.’ Here is 
something practical. There is a way to become 
like God. That way is to submit our natures 
to his impression as a sensitive photographic 
plate is exposed to light reflected from forms 
of which it is desired to secure a picture. We 
expose ourselves to that effect when we look 
at God as revealed in Christ. “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 


3. A text to use, not to abuse (2 Cor. 4: 
17). Should we try to get pious folk to submit 
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SEEKING GOD 
O that my ways were directed to keep thy 
statutes !—Psalm 119: 5. 


“The hunger for happiness which lies in 
every human heart can never be satisfied 
without righteousness; and the reason why 
the Bible reaches down so deep into the 
breast of man is because it brings news of 
a kingdom which is righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.’—Henry Van 
Dyke. 


It is the deeds of pure honesty, pure 
goodness, pure love that are built like 
precious stones into the fabric of our lives. 
And when all the other things, the mixed 
mass of flimsy makeshifts, have been burned 
away, like the woodwork of a building, these 
beautiful deeds will remain our imperish- 
able treasure.—Willard Brown Thorp. 


O saints of old! not yours alone 
These words most high shall be; 

We take the glory for our own; 
Lord! we are seeking Thee. 


Not only when ascends the song, 
And soundeth sweet the Word ; 
Not only mid the Sabbath throng 
Our souls would seek the Lord. 


We mingle with another throng, 
And other words we speak ; 

To other business we belong, 
But still our Lord we seek. 


We would not to our daily task 
Without our God repair ; 

But in the world thy presence ask 
And seek thy glory there. 


O everywhere, O every day, 
Thy grace is still outpoured, 
We work, we watch, we strive, we pray, 
Behold thy seekers, Lord! 
—T. H. Gill, abr. 


The kingdom of God will never abide in 
the second place. It must be first or not 
at all. Service is the keynote of the king- 
dom. Let nothing deflect your life from 
personal service which must occupy the 
major part of our working hours.—Charles 
H., Brent. 


To be reconciled to God is to be recon- 
ciled to him in his holiness, and all it ap- 
points for us and all it requires of us. God 
beseeches us to be reconciled to him just 
as we are, but it is to him as he is is, for 
in nothing less can we be truly blessed. 
—John Oman. 


Never was there a saved sinner who was 
not a willing saint—Rowland Hill. 


O Thou that art the Author of all good 
things in thy holy Church, work mightily 
in thy servants, that they may be profitable 
to all men, and vessels of thy mercy and 
grace. Control in us all evil desires, and so 
govern our thoughts and deeds that we may 
serve thee in righteousness and true holi- 
ness, and sanctify us all unto that eternal 
life which we, with all thy creatures, groan- 
ing and travailing together, wait for and 
expect, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.—Philip Melancthon. 


a 


= (2 Gor: 6: 4): 
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to all kinds of injustices without complaint 
and without our endeavor to secure justice, be- 
cause afflictions here mean glory hereafter, we 
should abuse this text. Again we shall abuse 
it if we neglect it for fear we might appear to 
countenance injustice in this world for the sake 
of rewards in the next. Do our best to avoid 
for ourselves and others the hard experiences 
of life and we shall fail. Let it be known then, 
let it be preached, let it be gloried in, that 
“Our light affliction, which is for the moment, 
worketh for us . . . an eternal weight of glory.” 


4. Can eternity encourage us for time? 
(2 Cor. 5: 8.) Paul said he was “of good 
courage’ because although death stared him 
in the face every moment it was of little con- 
cern to him personally, since he was sure that 
it would be much pleasanter, to say the least, 
to be out of this world and enjoying the happi- 
ness of the next. This is a rather unpopular 
doctrine today, because of the danger of its 
misuse in over-minimizing the values of this 
present life. But can we not trust ourselves 
with the truth about our hope of the future 
to the enrichment of this life? Let us not 
be cowards in the presence of supreme values. 

5. We are God’s spokesmen (2 Cor. 5: 20). 
When a man is summoned by his nation to go 
to another government as its ambassador, there 
is naturally a thrill of pride and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. If the man is cowardly he may 
refuse the commission; if he is humble he may 
shrink; if he is conceited he may dishonor his 
country; if he is a true citizen and man, he 
will accept the task with humility but with 
worthy pride and be stimulated to do his best 
as a man and as a citizen to represent his 
nation. If we are asked to be ‘ambassadors 
therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God 
were entreating by us,’ how shall we feel and 
what shall we do? 


6. Capitalizing everything for Ohrist 
“Tn everything commending 
ourselves as ministers of God.’ Some Chris- 
tians, yes, many Christians, must we say most 
Christians,- consciously or unconsciously feel 
that they must reserve the right to be un- 
Christian in some things. Or is it just the 
fear of failure that causes us to shrink from 
the high ideals which Paul set for himself? Let 
us not morbidly set up false standards of 
Godliness which are but mockery, but in the 
wholesome, human, Christlike way of living 
that gives God his way with us and commends 
the Kingdom of Heaven to men, let us try sin- 
cerely to make everything we do represent our 
Lord favorably to our fellow men. 


7. Should Christians withdraw from other 
men? (2 Cor. 6: 17.) Sometimes, yes. But 
when Paul quoted Isaiah, “Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate,” he said, that 
from men who revelled in unclean things they 
were to withdraw themselves; they were not to 
fellowship with iniquity; they were not to 
consort with the sons of Belial, nor share in 
the worship of idols. That was good advice. 
It is the kind of advice that Christians do 
well to take to heart today. Doing this we 
shall do best if we make Jesus our example 


‘of the way to choose our associates. Following 


him we can be friends with sinners, we can 
even go to dinner one day with a Pharisee and 
the next with a publican, or the modern incar- 
nations of these. To be Christian is to be hu- 
man and more. : 


Gia Pal 
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One Hour 
By Rose Brooks 


Peter sat in his little rocking-chair on the 
screened living-room porch, rocking listlessly, 
the picture of dejection. Aunt Marjory, who 
was staying with him for a fortnight while 
mother was away with father on a business 
trip, spied him through the long glass door 
and came out to inquire. 

“Not doing one thing?” she asked, looking 
down at the solemn little figure. 

“There's nothing to do,” said Peter, in a 
tone of finality. 

“Nothing at all—not ever any more?” 
asked Aunt Marjory, in a tone to match his 
own. 

“Not for an hour,’ amended Peter. 

“And an hour is eternity?’ As Peter looked 
uncomprehending, she went on, ‘‘What’s going 
to happen to brighten the world in an hour?” 

“In an hour,’ said Peter, ‘“Jimsy is coming 
over to play. We’re going to play with my 
electric train. Jimsy has a new switch. He 
ean’t come for an hour. That’s what he said 
his mother said.” 

“So you are sitting here waiting for the 
clock to tell you when sixty minutes are up?” 

“T guess so,” said Peter. “There’s nothing 
to do.” 

“You’ve chosen the slowest way to make 
the time go,” said Aunt Marjory. 

“There’s nothing to do,’ Peter repeated as 
if it were a refrain. 

“A whole hour!” said Aunt Marjory, joy- 
ously. ‘There are such lots and lots of things 
in an hour besides sixty minutes.” 

“What?” said Peter, puzzled. 
jory frequently puzzled Peter. 

“Why, everything!’ said Aunt Marjory. 
“You mght be a sun-dial, Peter. Some people 
are sun-dials; did you know that?” 

“Aunt Marjory!” 

“Truly they are. ‘I mark but sunny hours’ 
—that’s what the sun-dial says.” 

As Peter again only half-understood, Aunt 
Marjory said: “Peter, up in your attic is an old 
trunk of mine—did you know it?—a dusty old 
trunk; and it’s full of treasures, and your 
mother lets me leave it in your house, because I 
have no place to put it, as I’m such a wanderer. 
Whenever I stay at your house I delve in it 
at least once, I’m going up now to rummage. 
If you want me, that’s where I’ll be.” 

“Treasures?” asked Peter, his gloom giving 
way to slight interest. . 

“Treasures,” repeated Aunt Marjory, with 
decision. ‘I’ve had them, oh, well, I wont say 
for how many years, but ever since I was 
smaller than you.” 

“Smaller than me? Not grown-up treasures?” 

“Oh, not at all—real, truly treasures,” and 


Aunt Mar- 


_ Aunt Marjory turned to go. 


“Can’t I come?” asked a different Peter, hop- 
ping up and following her. : 

“T’d love to have you,” said Aunt Marjory. 
“Would you rather than sit in your chair? 
There’s no clock in the attic to watch.” 

“Nora’ll let in Jimsy,” said Peter, clattering 
at Aunt Marjory’s heels into the cobwebby attic. 

From under the eaves Aunt Marjory pulled 
a battered old leather trunk and knelt before 
it. Peter dropped on his knees, too, and eagerly 
lifted the lid when Aunt Marjory had turned 


the grating lock. 
“Oh!” said Peter, and again, “Oh!” 


WITH, THE CHILDREN 


There was no tray, so the entire contents 
lay before his eyes. “Car Barn,’ that was 
what was painted in black letters on a little 
red building that looked real as real. ‘‘Duns- 
muir, 150 miles to San Francisco,” was 
plainly lettered on a small, but unmistakable 
railroad station, a real station with a door 
that opened and shut. 

“But you were a little girl,’ objected Peter, 
lifting out the station. 

“But I played with little boys!” 
Marjory laughed at his astonishment. 

A heavy, beautifully made little hand-car 


Aunt 


there was; a water-tank just like the ones real 
engines stop at; little barrels and boxes to 
load in and out of freight-ears—oh, it was in- 


= 
( | 
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Boxes of pebbles for 
mile-posts—treasure 


deed a treasure-trunk. 
coal, white shells for 
after treasure. 

“We didn’t have electric trains in my day,” 
sighed Aunt Marjory. 

“Didn’t you have any girl-things?” asked 
Peter, his amazement as well as his admiration 
for Aunt Marjory growing. 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Marjery, with less in- 
terest. “I had some dolls, but it wasn’t much 
fun to play with them alone, and there weren’t 
any little girls in our neighborhood—but such 
jolly boys! Little dolls I had, small enough 
to ride in our trains. They mostly lost their 
lives in accidents. But there’s one doll the 

(Continued on newt page) — 


Mr. ALLIGATOR 


Mr. Alligator, the Living Log 


By H. Boylston Dummer 

Here is Mr Alligator, sunning himself on 
the river-bank. He looks quite harmless, if 
one does not notice those terrible teeth; and 
as teeth are only made to suit our needs, Mr. 
Alligator must be a terrible foe when aroused. 

He looks like a great big log, washed up on 
shore. Even his body is marked to represent 
bark. Now it is this likeness to a great log 
that enables this ungainly reptile to get his 
living. On most streams there are liable to 
be floating logs, and as this great living log 
floats leisurely along, even his eyes look like 
great gnarled knots. He is sly, crafty and 
powerful. He frequents the drinking places 
of animals who come down well-worn paths to 
drink. Many come at dusk, and this fading 
light helps Mr. Alligator to get his supper. 
If we could hide along some southern stream, 
where there are many tracks of animals on 
the river-banks, we should see something like 
this: The day is almost over; shadows are 
creeping farther and. farther from the trees. 
We keep very still; soon a graceful deer comes 
daintily down the path for her evening drink. 
Every few steps she lifts her dainty head, moy- 
ing her ears to and fro to catch even the slight- 
est noise which would mean danger. She pauses 
at the bank for a last look all around, but 
scents no danger. The deer, feeling sure all 


is safe, walks out into the water and starts to 
drink. 

Of course, we had noticed an old log lodged 
in the grasses about a hundred feet out. We 
watch the deer a minute, then look out on the 
river again; but. what is this? 

There is no current in shore; yet the log is 
moving, nearer and nearer the unsuspecting 
deer, until—oh, what is happening! What we 
took for a log is churning the muddy water 
into foam. A huge mouth has opened and 
seized the poor deer. The powerful tail of the 
alligator is pulling the great log-like body into 
deep water, with his jaws still holding fast to 
the poor, struggling deer. One more sweep of 
the tail and Mr. Alligator sinks beneath the 
surface with its prey. What you saw was only 
Mr. Alligator getting his supper. ~ 

Alligators have been known to seize men and 
women as they stooped to dip up water; they 
even snap up birds that wade along the shore. 

When the first Spanish explorers saw this 
great reptile they exclaimed, “Una lagarta,’” 
which is the Spanish term for “a lizard’; so 
this is where the word alligator comes from. 

Now, the next time you see any bag or 
article made from the skin of an alligator, just 
see how nearly it represents the bark of a 
tree; and notice how wonderfully Nature has 
fitted this great reptile to get his living by 
looking like a great floating log. 
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boys liked as well as I did. He couldn’t get 
broken. I’ve always kept him.” Aunt Marjory 
picked up a little tissue-paper package and un- 
rolled a flat little rubber man in a uniform 
and cocked hat. ‘‘That’s Squeaky,” she said. 
“No, he doesn’t squeak now, but he used to, 
beautifully, when he was brand new. He was 
everything—always—conductor, stage-driver, en- 
gineer—the leading part was always Squeaky’s. 
Once we lost him, and for days we hunted. 
No play was the same without him.” 

“Where'd you find him?” 

“Buried in the back yard, where we’d been 
digging a tunnel. One of the boys happened 
to think to look. Another time—” 

Nora’s voice at the foot of the stairs called, 
“Peter, Jimsy’s here! ” 

“Jimsy!” gasped Peter. “He wasn’t coming 
for an hour!” . 

Aunt Marjory looked at the wrist-watch 
under her cuff. “It’s an hour and a quarter,” 
she said. “Come up a minute, Jimsy,” she 
called. 

Two small boys bobbed their 
the trunk, Peter explaining. 
finally closed the lid. 

“You’ve left out the car-barn and the sta- 
tion,” said Peter. ‘‘Here they are.” 

“Would they be of any use to two small 
electrical engineers?” 

“Oh, may we, Aunt Marjory, may we? All 
we have is a signal and a switch and a tunnel, 
and we thought we wouldn’t have anything 
more till our birthdays!” 

“They’d love to be played with, I know they 
would,” said Aunt Marjory. “And I’d love 
to have them played with. They’re yours to 
keep, Peter, on one condition.” 

Peter looked up with shining eyes, waiting. 

“That you'll remember there’s always some- 
thing nice waiting to be put into any hour 
there is?” 

“There isn’t always a trunk like yours in 
the attic,’ objected Peter. 

“Ho! A trunk’s just one thing, out of 
millions and millions. No more gloomy little 
boys with eyes on the clock?” She held the 
car-barn and station toward him. 

“No,” promised Peter. I’ll remember the 

trunk and I’ll think of something.” And with 
the treasures in his arms he trotted downstairs, 
followed by Jimsy. 
' As Aunt Marjory passed the playroom a few 
minutes later a wonderful train was whirling 
around on shiny tracks, stopping at the Dun- 
smuir station, then flying on to the car-barn. 
“Aunt Marjory, what are you going to do?” 
called Peter. 

“I’m going to do the next hour what I was 
going to do the last. hour if we hadn’t gone 
up attic.” 

“What?” demanded Peter, a new interest 
in hours awakened. f 

“Make a cake. You know I love to cook, 
and Nora said I wouldn’t be in her way.” 

“Oh, a cake! What kind of a cake? Choco- 
late frosting?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“May I have the frosting bowl to scrape? 
May Jimsy and I have it with two spoons?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

By and by two small boys sniffed and sniffed 
and finally abandoned the train and sought 
the kitchen. Aunt Marjory, in a big white 
apron, and with very pink cheeks, was putting 
the finishing touches to a big round cake. 

“That’s what went into another hour!” she 
greeted them gaily. 

“Um!” said Peter and Jimsy, their eyes 
wandering. Yes, there it was; Aunt Marjory 
never broke promises. The white-frosting bowl 
on a tray with two spoons and two little cakes 
with the thickest frosting on them! 


heads over 
Aunt Marjory 
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“T’m glad there were two hours,” said Peter, 
gravely. — 


“Two hours?” asked Aunt Marjory, ab- 


sently, intent upon the unbroken smoothness of } 


the frosting. “Oh!” as his meaning broke 
upon her. “I see! You like what went into 
both these last hours?’ And sticky as he was 
by this time, she gave him a kiss and said, 
“Think of the hours and hours there are to 
come, and all empty, to fill up with all the 
nicest things you want to!” 


Death of J. A. Thompson 


Mr. J. A. Thompson, a prominent New York 
lawyer, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, and its chairman 
for several years, died in that city on July 13, 
after an illness of six months. Mr. Thompson 
was born in 1872, the son of a Methodist min- 
ister (Rev. G. L. Thompson, formerly of Brook- 
lyn and now of Sarasota, Fla.) ; was a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, and one of the organ- 
izers of the Brooklyn University Club. Ever 
since removing to Flatbush, Mr. Thompson has 
been an active worker in the Flatbush Church, 
both as deacon and trustee, and in recent years 
has taken part in the larger affairs of the de- 
nomination, having served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the New York Congre- 
gational Conference from 1919 to 1922. His 
untimely death will be a great loss both to 
the Flatbush Church and to the denomination, 
where his wide knowledge of men and affairs, 
combined with a well-balanced, common-sense 
view of life, have been of inestimable value. 

The funeral services were held at his late 
home on July 15, and were conducted by Dr. 
L. T. Reed of Flatbush Church. The inter- 
ment was at Bridgehampton, Long Island. 

Bese 


Favorite Poems 


Mrs. Louise Green, Chicago, Ill., copied from 
memory the following verses, which, more than 
forty-five years ago, she thought worthy of 
learning, because of their truth: 


There is many a rest on the road of life 
If we'd only stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land 
If the querulous heart would wake it. 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The flowers are bright and the grass is green 
When the wint’ry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 
For the clear, bright sun will still peep through 
Though the ominous clouds are rifted. 
There was never a night without a day, 
An evening without a morning ; 
And the darkest hour, so the proverb says, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown 
In the miser’s hoarded treasure. 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate silver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 
—Author Unknown. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Living With Kings 
Comment on Topic for Aug.20-26 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Following and Setting Good Hxam- 
ples. 2 Chron. 24: 15-19; 26: 38-5. 


Hema) | Ve 
Light from the Bible Passage 

Jehoiada’s name was a key to his life: “The 
Lord knows.” So he planned his life. He 
lived and labored as though he were continu- 
ally in God’s sight. This was his safe-guard 
against evil. It was his incentive toward the 
good and righteous. He lived as though he 
were in the presence of the King of kings. 
When he died, they buried him among the 
kings. He lived royally and died royally. His 
successors lived in the very opposite way. Uz- 
ziah, “The Lord is my strength,” not only 
looked to that source for his power: God’s 
wish was his wish. The whole bent of his life 
was to seek the Lord. Like king, like people. 
Divine prosperity was the blessing upon him, 
the reward of his unswerving loyalty. 


Leads for Leaders 

No one of us lives to himself—that is the 
nub of this topic. From others we are con- 
tinually picking up inspiration for our ways; 
for others we are serving the same purpose. 
Where do we get our example? and Where do 
they go? are two heavily freighted questions. 

What of the inclination to draw our exam- 
ples from those whose success is measured in 
dollars and cents? Do we scrutinize the ways 
in which they got them? 

Do we set good examples in our speech? 
near profanity? questionable slang? slighting 
remarks about religious things? 

How about our attitude toward the Church? 
Reverence for it? regular attendance, regard- 
less of other attractions? 

Would others know that we “had been with 
Jesus”? 


Thoughts for Members 

For the most part, the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. are satisfied with a life so con- 
formed to the world, and so like it in almost 
every respect, that, to a casual observer, no 
difference is  discernible—Hannah Whitall 
Smith. 


Let the world’s strong man do his worst, I 
know a stronger, and he is the spiritual man; 
the manhood in which weakness can shelter; 
the manhood that is formed in the spirit and 
in the image of our blessed Lord; the manhood, 
indeed, which is enthroned in the universe, 
overlooked and sustained by the manhood of 
Jesus Christ.—R. J. Campbell. 


If I can live 

To make some pale face brighter, and to give 

A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 

Or cheer some way-worn soul in passing by: 

My life, though bare 

Of much that seemeth dear and fair 

To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We thank thee, O Father, for the matchless 
example of Jesus, thy Son. Through him in- 
spire us continually to something better than 
our second best: And through these Christ- 
spurred lives of ours may others find their way 
to him and serve him and their fellows with 
more joy and success. Amen. 
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Mr. Morris Called to Baltimore 

Rev. Edward A. Morris, pastor of First, 
South Paris, Me., has been unanimously called 
and has accepted the pastorate of ASSOCIATE, 
Baxrmmore, Mp., and will begin his work there 
on Sept. 1. 

This chureh has an unusual history; and it 
has stamped its influence in many ways upon 
the civic life of the “Monumental City.” It 
was founded in 1797 and has lived all these 
years independently and without the assistance 
of any synod, presbytery or conference. Its 
roots must be very deep and its foundation 
secure. During the 125 years of its existence, 
it has had but few pastors. One served for 
40 years; another 30 and Dr. Oliver Huckel, 
now of Greenwich, Ct., for nearly 20 years. 

The picture of the edifice of Associate 
Church appears on the cover of this week’s 


Rev. EpwArp A. Morris 


Lea yey 


issue. It is Romanesque in style in the manner 
of the old Roman basilicas of the early cen- 
turies; a pleasant combination of the antique 
and the modern, even in the building itself. 
The chiselled words on its corner stone are: 
Anno Domini, 1889, Jesus Christ Himself 
Being The Chief Corner Stone. 

Mr. Morris is a native of Maryland, and is 
26 years of age. He was graduated from Bates 
College, Me. His wife was formerly Miss 
Thelma Jacobs, of New Vineyard, Me. They 
have one child. 

While at Bates College, Mr. Morris was a 
member of the debating team that was success- 
ful in defeating several New Wngland colleges, 
including Harvard University, and for these 
victories he was elected to membership in 
Delta Sigma Rho, the National Honorary De- 
bating Society. The climax of Mr. Morris’ 
college career came when he was sent to Wng- 
land as a member of the international debating 
team which met Oxford University in debate in 
the famous old Oxford Society Halls at Ox- 
ford. Professor Baird of Bates College, writ- 
ing from England, relative to the Bates-Oxford 
debate, says: “Morris, one of the ablest speak- 


"ers to appear at Bates in years, was at his best 


—calm, self-contained, direct, persuasive.” 
As a preacher, Mr. Morris seeks to present, 
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a progressive and constructive message, dis- 
counting all unnecessary theological discus- 
sion as such, and avoiding dealing merely with 
abstractions and generalities. Religion to him 
is something which has to do with all life all 
the time. In practice, he is heartily in sym- 
pathy with one of the fundamental tenets of 
the church he serves, namely: “In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity.” As pastor and friend, he is human 
and approachable. 


Made up Arrears in Pilgrim Fund 

When the campaign for the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Fund was started it appealed strongly to 
the people of CENTER, NEW HAvren, Cr. We 
all felt that it was a great insurance plan, 
designed not merely to provide for the clergy 
in disability and old age, but more particu- 
larly to insure the health, vitality and youth 
of the church itself, by encouraging young men 
of ability to go into the ministry. We raised 
some $62,000, which was about double the 
quota originally assigned us, and felt that we 
could close our books. But we soon found our 
work to be but partially done. While the 
Fund makes wise provision for men who are 
just entering the ministry, and who, if they 
begin their payments at the age of 30, can look 
forward to a fairly decent, though by no means 
princely, retiring allowance at 65, the man 
who is 40 or over is at a great disadvantage, 
because he was not privileged to make his pay- 
ments to the Fund at the beginning of his 
ministry. 

On inquiry, we found that in order to make 
up the arrears in the case of our pastor, Dr. 
Oscar Maurer, who was a little over 40 years 
of age, about $5,300 would be required. While 
this looked like a large sum to raise in addi- 
tion to what was already subscribed, it seemed 
moderate in comparison with the benefit which 
would accrue to our pastor normally upon 
reaching the retiring age. We found that the 
effect of raising this capital sum now would 
be to give him a retiring allowance of some 
$2,600 a year instead of $1,500. In other 
words, he would get an annual increase in 
income equal to about a fifth of the capital 
sum now raised. Such is the magie of com- 
pound interest. 

Whether our members were more influenced 
by this appeal to their Yankee thrift or by a 
personal regard for their pastor I am unable 
to say. Both motives doubtless operated to 
produce action. 
without any formal organization, four or five 
people got together and decided to raise the 
money needed to make up the arrears. There 
was no publicity, no general appeal. Dr. 
Maurer had no inkling of what was planned. 
Those who were interested began by themselves 
subscribing a little over one-third of the sum 
total, and then quietly spoke to others. The 
result was that we raised $5,000, which we 
presented as a surprise to Dr. Maurer on 
Christmas Hye, while the additional sum of 
a little over $300 was given as a_ birthday 
present in January. 

Center Church, while it has a_ well-to-do 
membership, is not made up of individuals of 
very large wealth, and would stand on the in- 
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The result was that last fall, ° 
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come tax list far below many other churches. 
The time did not seem propitious, as people 
were suffering from the business depression, 
and yet we raised the money quite easily by 
means of moderate subscriptions, the largest 
being less than one-tenth of the total. I am 
confident that the same thing can be accom- 
plished by other churches, if half a dozen 
people can be found to take the lead. 

The meaning of such a gift to the recipient 
is indicated by a letter which Dr. Maurer wrote 
on being informed of what we had done. He 
says: 


Because of my official connection with the 
Pilgrim Fund and the close study of the An- 
nuity Plan which my relation to it has in- 
volved, I have sometimes indulged in a dream 
of what it would mean to my family if I had 
been able to enter the Fund at the age of thirty. 
To haye the dream suddenly come true is 
almost unbelievable. The world seems to have 
been suffused with a golden light ever since the 
wonderful Christmas gift came. 

Is it not well worth a little trouble to get 


such a letter? Henry W. FARNAM. 


Notes of the Puritan Girls’ Clubs 
(Address: 220 East 11th St., Indianapolis, Ind.) 

The clubs of Plymouth, Seattle, Wash., 
have increased so in numbers that they now 
have two colonies, Ye Plymouth, and Ye Cape 
Cod. Miss Augusta Burwell is the ‘‘guide.” 


Another western club that has recently been 
organized is the one at Winslow, Wash. Five 
of the girls in this club have earned the right 
to wear their pins. Mrs. Alice B. Elofson is 
the leader, and Mrs. Bert Shannon is her as- 
sistant. 

Miss Bertha Woodard is the leader of a 
young club at Kalamazoo, Mich. The charter 
members are Bernice Deal, Hya Drake, Lucile 


Linhart, Margaret Musselman, Muriel Van 
Peenen, and Hsther Perrin. 
After having called their Sunday school 


class ‘‘Puritan Girls’ for about a year, the 
high school class at Tomahawk, Wis., is or- 
ganizing club activities. In the meantime the 
girls have not been idle, however, but have 
helped with building operations in the church. 


The Chicago club, at the Hssex Congrega- 
tional Church, is going to have a cottage again 
this year at the Illinois Chautauqua, and ex- 
pects to have a larger group of girls than the 
delegation of last year. The girls have been 
active, and have given a number of musicales, 
socials and sales, to raise the money for their 
outing. The officers of the club are: president, 
Christina Lay; vice-president, Evelyn Day; 
secretary, Florence Linman; treasurer, Renie 


Foale; chorister, Charlotte Excell; pianist, 
Iola Fores; cheer-léader, Charlotte Bxcell, 
and sick committee, Marion Petersen and 


Renie Foale. 


One of the exceedingly pretty parties given 
by this club was surprised by the gift of a 
“Puritan pie’ from one of the mothers. The 
pie was a big one with a lot of fluffy white 
paper on top, and a: Puritan lady standing in 
the midst of it. The outside of the pie was 
gray. Leading to every plate was a white 
ribbon, with an imitation walnut. When the 
walnuts were pulled, the favors, little spin- 
ning wheels, were pulled out of the pie. The 
girls were all delighted with the treat. 
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Hour at OnIo YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Dr. William Allen Knight Speaking 


Young People’ 


Ohio Conference at Lakeside 

The Ohio Young People’s Congregational 
Conference held at Lakeside, July 17-23, was 
pronounced by the young people, the faculty 
and all who had anything to do in bringing 
it to pass as one of the finest things the State 
Conference has ever planned and carried out. 
There were 137 registered delegates in at- 
tendance for the entire Conference. People 
there for part of the time make the total num- 
ber of students 161. Including the faculty 
the total for the week was 186. 

The faculty was composed of the follow- 
ing: Rey. N. W. Bates, Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, 
Dr. W. K. Bloom, Dr. R. B. Blyth, Rev. H. 
N. Dukes, Rey. C. L. Fisk, Rev. L. C. Grant, 
Rev. W. H. Gysan, Miss Louise Harper, Mrs. 
A. D. Hatfield, Rev. W. N. James, Dr. W. A. 
Knight, Dr. Irving Maurer, Rev. P. H. Met- 
calf, Miss Mary M. Billman, Rey. E. S. Roth- 
rock, Mrs. Thomas Russel, Dr. A. A. Stock- 
dale, Rev. G. D. Wilder and Rev. E. M. 
Halliday. 

The students were eager and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Conference was held at 
Lakeside where there were many counter at- 
tractions, the attendance at classes was 98 
per cent. 

The aim of the Conference was strictly for 
the purpose of training young people for leader- 
ship in their own churches, with the recogni- 
tion, of course, that a larger life outlook might 
open up before them. 

Of great significance were the Lakeside 
meetings where at the sunset hour the young 
people gathered for a yvesper service. At the 
closing vesper service Sunday afternoon Dr. 
Knight, evidently stirred by memories of an- 
other lake along whose shores the Saviour 
walked, led the young people in what was a 
remarkable service of devotion. ‘The Sunday 
morning closing day service was in charge of 
Supt. HB. S. Rothrock. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. A. A. Stockdale of First 
Church, Toledo. The evening service was a 
memorable one and was also led by Dr. 
Stockdale. The service was divided in two 
parts; the first half a song service of about 

20 minutes and a half hour given to the young 


s Conferences 


people to state what the Conference had meant 
to them. Very refreshing, indeed, were the 
comments. Among them were these: ‘The 
Bible is a new book to me”; “I never really 
knew ministers before’; “Life has a greater 
meaning to me.” These and many other testi- 
monies show the grip which the Conference 
had upon the young people. The closing half 
hour was given over to a pageant most beau- 
tifully worked out, a ceremony of “Lighting 
the Candles.’ The service closed with the 
circle joining hands and singing, “Blest be 
the Tie that Binds.” 

One of the finest features of the Confer- 
ence was the organization, or if we might say 
it, the machinery. Wverything worked with 
smoothness; the registrar, the business man- 
ager, the faculty, the chaperones and coun- 
selors all worked in a real co-operative fellow- 
ship. Some visitors at our Conference re- 
marked that they had never seen such a fine 
spirit of co-operation. Under such leadership 
it is no wonder the young people themselves 
co-operated in such a remarkable manner, The 
counselors for girls, led by Mrs. A. D. Hat- 
field of Euclid Ave., Cleveland, rendered a fine 
service. The approach to the young people 
through their counselors was well planned. 
The various groups were housed in cottages 
accommodating from 18 to 20, with a house- 
mother and counselor in charge of each 
group. 

The new mission study text books were 
wonderfully successful. The leader of the mis- 
sion study classes was Dr. Wilder of Peking. 
He carefully followed the Squad Plan of 
study and preparation and it was a delight- 
ful experience to run on to groups of young 
people here and there about the grounds at 
appointed hours preparing their lessons. Re- 
markable, too, was the result of the young 
people’s work as they took up the subjects 
assigned to them in the discussion of the hour. 
The young people are enthusiastic to come 
back another year. One boy said if he were 
out of work and had any money in his savings 
account, he would gladly draw it out to come 
to the Young People’s Conference next summer. 

Cake a. 
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Californians at Pomona 

Confirming the superlative powers of num- 
ber three, the third Young People’s Summer 
Conference in Southern California surpassed 
its two precedessors on practically every count. 
It preserved all the beautiful family spirit of 
the initial conference of 1920, though its reg- 
istration marked a distinct gain over 1921. 
The new environment of Pomona College lent 
itself admirably to the needs of the situation, 
and the hospitality of the institution in so 
generously opening its gates to the company 
of youthful Congregationalists will but more 
closely bind church and college together. In- 
deed, the one possible “fly in the ointment’ 
failed to appear, for even the weather was 
“unusual” for the summer season! 


Before noon on Friday,. June 30, delegates 
began to appear, though formal registration did 
not commence until two o’clock P.M. Rey. H. 
Ff. Burr, as registrar, with his able corps of 
assistants handled the registration most effi- 
ciently. By four o’clock, the bulk of the as- 
semblage had gathered for the introductory 
session in Holmes Hall, when explanations of 
courses and general plans completed the initial 
arrangements. The first session that evening 
afforded opportunity for Dr. D. F. Fox of Pasa- 
dena to sound the key-note, and from that 
hour until Wednesday noon, when Dr. H. K. 
Booth of Long Beach delivered the closing ad- 
dress, every auditorium and class session at- 
tained a high degree of excellence. 

Following the custom established by the past 
two years, each day’s program opened with a 
service of worship, led by the Conference 
executive, Miss Sarah HD. Bundy. Bible classes 
followed: ‘Christian Standards in High 
School,” by Rey. H. D. French; “The Gospel 
of Service,’ by Miss Helen Babson; ‘The 
Meaning of Christianity,” by Rev. G. F. Neeld; 
and “A Guide to Bible Study,” by Rev. Carl 8. 


Patton. From these courses, the students 
turned to mission study classes: “The Immi- 
grant’s Gift to America,’ by Miss Sue D. 


Barnwell; “India on the March,” by Mr. Lloyd 


Lorbeer; “Congregational Ideals and Prac- 
tices,” by Rev. Henry Mowbray; and “Life 
_Callings for Twentieth Century Young Peo- 


ple,’ by Rev. Frank Dyer. Simultaneously 
with these classes for young people, the adults 
were led by Dean W. F. Badé, of Berkeley, 
in “Messages of the Prophets for Our Day,” 
and by Dr. E. P. Ryland, of Hollywood, in 
“The Supreme Task of Organized Christianity.” 

The third hour of the morning provided three 
addresses by Rev. Raymond Brooks, D. D., 
on “The Christian College,” in which he mas- 
terfully presented the claims of an aggressive 
application of Jesus’ gospel to current perplex- 
ities, directing his appeal to the youth of today. 
The second of this series was delivered in the 
Claremont Church on Sunday morning when 
the pastor, Rey. G. A. Neeld, and his friendly 
congregation opened their house of worship 
to the Conference. 

On July 4, this third hour was used for a 
series of addresses by high school young people 
on the question, “What Should the Attitude 
of a Patriotic American Be?” this theme 
being treated in relation to “The Law” by 
Mr. Wayne Evans of Riverside, in relation to 
“Industrial Problems,’ by Miss Eudora Fred- 
endall of Ontario, in relation to “Other Races 
in Our Midst” by Mr. Baylor Brooks of Los 
Angeles and in relation to “America’s Place in 
the World” by Miss Elizabeth Bruner of 
Santa Ana. 

Not only on this occasion, but by presiding 
at all sessions and through the activities of the 
“Bindings Committee,’? which represented all 


four of the associations in this district, the 
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young people played an active part in the ex- 
ecution of this Conference. 

Evening sessions afforded variety. The open- 
ing address has already been mentioned. On 
Saturday, following an afternoon picnic in a 
nearby canyon, Dr. Badé talked to a hillside 
audience on “The Deeper Meanings of Nature,” 
divulging many of the bird’s secrets, and the 
messages of trees and flowers. He confided some 
of the treasures of John Muir’s letters, which 
he is editing. Sunday evening, Mr. Lorbeer, 
representing the American Board in Madura, 
took as his theme, “India, Hungry for What?’ 
and introduced the favored company of Amer- 
ican boys and girls to the problems and possi- 
bilities of a sister land beyond the seas. 
Tuesday evening, Dr. Bromley Oxnam, pas- 
tor of the Church of All Nations, Los Angeles, 
and a notable platform speaker, sounded the 
progressive note in patriotism under the cap- 
tion “The American of Tomorrow.” ‘This 
session, shared by the Claremont townspeople, 
was held in the Greek Theater, with a bon-fire 
and community singing following. 

By tradition, one evening has become sa- 
cred to “Stunt Night” and this year’s hilarity 
exceeded any previous exhibition. More than 
one of the stunts “took off’ the leaders, and 
the leaders themselves “took off’ a model Sun- 
day school, where missing teachers, pianist 
and general inefficiency were to be replaced by 
well-ordered manikins tuned to the needs of 
the situation. Save that the “tunes” came in 
at the wrong time and the obstreperous pupils 
produced general confusion, the new scheme 
might have proved a panacea, but the experi- 
ment ended in final uproar with “religious edu- 
eation” still’ undirected ! 

The athletic afternoons, under the efficient 


leadership of Rev. Josiah Poeton, included 
tennis tournaments, races, base-ball, swim- 
ming and a track meet. Fellowship in the 


College Commons during meal hours proved 
another source of pleasure and the closer in- 
timacy of the delegations, grouped in units of 
a dozen or more to a counselor, afforded oppor- 
tunity for the fostering of new and precious 
friendships. - The thirteen counselors had been 
chosen with as great care as faculty members 
and under the joint leadership of Mrs. L. C. 
Brockway, of . Pasadena, and Rev. John 
Toomay, of Ontario, as chief counselors con- 
tributed largely to the value of the week. 
Hach delegate was’ carefully graded for 
class attendance, promptness, and participa- 


tion in the various parts of the program, with 
group scores announced daily. At the con- 
clusion of the Conference a loving cup was 
presented to the winning church. Bethel, 
Ontario, carried away the honors this year. 

Young people in attendance numbered 157, 
with 46 adults (chiefly leaders) bringing the 
total registration to 203. Representation of 
a larger number of churches marked an ad- 
vance also, there being 37 of the Southern 
California Conference represented and five from 
outside, a total of 42 churches. While the 
bulk of the delegates registered from the 
churches of Los Angeles and San’ Bernardino 
districts, many came a distance of 150 miles 
and two from a church over 350 miles distant. 
Indeed, two young delegates came all the way 
from Massachusetts and others are invited to 
follow their example next year. 

Ss. E. B. 


j | News of the Churches 


WASHINGTON 


Visiting Ministers in Seattle 

At an informal mid-summer luncheon Seattle 
ministers and their wives had for guests sev- 
eral visiting clergymen. Dr. F. J. Van Horn, 
of First, Oakland, Cal., for eight years pastor 
of Plymouth Seattle, brought greetings from 
around the Bay and spoke as an optimist on 
the religious outlook from the Pacifie Coast. 
He had come North to officiate at the marriage 
of his son Robert and to rest and cool off in 
the breezes of Puget Sound. On July 23, he sup- 
plied the pulpit of First, Tacoma. He and 
Mrs. Van Horn are summering with their 
daughter on Bainbridge Island. Dr. Harada, 
formerly president of the Doshisha, and now 
professor in Hawaiian College, Honolulu, who 
is on a visit among the Japanese of the Coast, 
made an earnest plea for accuracy in dealing 
with Japanese problems. Much of the misun- 
derstanding between Japan and America, he 
said, had come from exaggerated statements on 
both sides. 

Dr. A. W. Vernon of Carleton College, who 
is vacation supply for Plymouth pulpit, spoke 
of his recent observations in Germany, where 
he felt social democracy was struggling for its 
life and the life of the republic. It is his 
earnest hope that the Church in Germany, and 
in America, will break with reactionary agen- 
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cies and line up with forward-looking men and 
movements in both lands. For Sunday even- 
ings in July and August, Dr. Vernon is preach- 
ing a series of sermons in answer to the ques- 
tions, “What is Faith and What Is It For?” 
“Why Is the Bible Unique?’ “Where May God 
Be Found?” “What Is the Second Coming of 
Christ?” ‘Is Christianity Practical?” “Is 
Loyalty Good or Bad?’ He has been greeted 
with good audiences even while the out-of- 
doors has been most alluring. On Sunday 
evenings, Dr. and Mrs. Vernon are occupying 
Dr. C. J. Hawkins’ residence while the latter 
is on his vacation. Rey. W. C. Veazie, who has 
just passed his 75th birthday, and who preached 
the installation sermon and shared in the 
laying-on-of-hands at Dr. Vernon’s ordination, 
was also present at the luncheon with Mrs. 
Veazie. He has been supplying the pulpit of 
his son, Rey. C. H. Veazie of Prospect Church, 
during July. For 12 years he has been pas- 
tor at Ione and Metaline Falls, Wash. 
c. R. G. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Commissioned for Service in China 

Miss Dorothy Eleanor Bascom, of the third 
generation of missionaries, was commissioned 
a missionary to Shao Wu field, China, by the 
American Board at a public service in Plym- 
outh Church, Fargo, of which her father, the 
late Rey. G. S. Bascom, was’ pioneer pastor 
when the church was erected 32 years ago. 
Miss Bascom’s grandfather, Rey. John Bas- 
com, was a pioneer missionary in the early 
days of Chicago. Miss Bascom recently visited 
her grandfather’s field at the 91st Street 
Settlement, Chicago, and found an old lady 
who still cherished a Bible that she received 
from Mr. Bascom as a reward for learning 
the Catechism he gave her. 

The service on July 16 was impressive and 
inspiring. Miss Bascom received her commis- 
sion from the hands of Dr. B. H. Stickney, 


former Home Missionary Superintendent of 
South Dakota. She was given a beautiful silk 
flag by Mr. H. U. Thomas, in behalf of 


Plymouth Church and Sunday School. Supt. 
A. C. Hacke gave a fine address on “Our In- 
heritance.’ Mrs. H. C. Barber, president of 
the North Dakota branch of the W. B. M. L., 
assured the missionary of the loyal support 
financially and morally of that Society. 

Miss Hascom is a member of Plymouth 
Church, a graduate of Fargo College and Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. Her personality, training, 
and experience as a public school teacher, as 
well as her inherited tendencies and altruistic 
spirit, unite in making her eminently qualified 
for the work to which she several years ago 
consecrated her life. 


IOWA 
Cincinnati Produces a Rhodes Scholar 

The little village of CINCINNATI in southern 
Iowa, where we have an aid-receiving church, 
has given to the world a Rhodes scholar. Of 
the 29 candidates who came before the exam- 
ining board for this honor, the award went 
to Charles C. Bowie, whose father, William 
Bowie, is a coal miner and a deacon in the 
Congregational Church. 

The young man was born in Ayr, Scotland, 
the youngest of a family of 13 children. The 
family moved to America when Charles was 
a lad of seven and settled in the mining town 
of Cincinnati in Appanoose County. He at- 
tended the village school and then entered 
the State University of Iowa from which he 
graduated in 1921. Although working his 
way through the University, he attained high 
grades in his studies and was a popular student 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Don’t wait till the aeroplane of your life 
is a wreck before hearing the sky pilot on 
how to steer. 


among his fellows. He won his “I” in athletics 
and was prominent in debate and dramaties. 
Early in his college course he united with the 


.Jowa City Church and was a regular and faith- 


ful attendant upon all the services. He has 
entered upon a law course at Harvard and 
has had charge of a boy’s club at the Peabody 


Settlement House, Boston. PAT St 
ILLINOIS 
Death of Rev. M. E. Eversz 
Rev. Moritz Ernst Eversz, superintendent 


emeritus of the German Department of the 
C. H. M. S. passed away Sunday, July 16, at 
the home of his youngest daughter, in Hyan- 
ston, Ill. His wife had preceded him by four 
years. Dr. Eversz came to this country with 
his parents from Germany, when he was six 
years of age, and the family settled on a farm 
When the Civil War broke out 
he, with three brothers, volunteered for service 
to fight for their adopted country. At the 
close of the war he was mustered out a first 
lieutenant. He took his college training at 
Ripon, and his theological course at Oberlin. 
He served churches in Ohio and Wisconsin. 

In 1887 he was called to the superintendency 
of the German Department of the C. H. M. 8. 
and assumed his work after some months of 
study in Germany. He held the position for 
33 years. His chief characteristics were his 
concientiousness and his faithfulness to his 
work. He deeply felt his responsibility for 
it and was successful, for the churches mul- 
tiplied five-fold during his administration. 
The funeral, held in First Church, Evanston, 
of which he had been a member for many 
years, was conducted by Dr. J. R. Nichols, 
assisted by other secretaries. One line of 
a favorite hymn of Oberlin audiences was 
used by Dr. Nichols as fitting the life of Dr. 
Bversz: ‘“‘An honored life, a peaceful end, and 
heaven to crown it all.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
North, Springfield, Recalls 75 Years 
In the autumn of 1846, a group of 22 people, 
drawn together by mutual sympathies, anti- 


slavery zeal among others, perfected their 
organization of NorTH, SPRINGFIELD. The 


church grew* and prospered, having soon a 
meeting-house on Main St., near the business 
center of the city, but moving in 1873 to its 
handsome stone edifice on Salem St. When the 
church reached its 75th birthday last Octo~- 
ber, the 22 members had become more than 
half a thousand, but were pastorless, albeit 
with a list of nine former pastors of high 
repute. 

The anniversary celebration was therefore 
postponed until Rev. S. F. Blomfield should 
come from Easthampton and catch his breath 
and his stride after the pains of moving. So 
the birthday party was six months late but 
gained thereby. Morning worship on April 
23, ushered in a three days’ program. All 
three of the living ex-pastors were present 
and shared more or less in the series of meet- 
ings, President-Emeritus Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege, (1863-65), Rev. F. B. Makepeace of 
Granby, Ct., (1888-99), and Dr. N. M. Hall 
of Springfield, (1899-1921), just made pastor 
emeritus. 

Most appropriately Dr. Hall was chosen 
to preach the “historical”? sermon, 
he disclaimed historical and statistical gifts 


although | 
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and emphasized other points exclusively. The 
sermon was in part a tender and keen appre- 
ciation of three previous pastors, Dr. Seelye, 
Dr. Washington Gladden, and Mr. Makepeace, 
each star differing from the others in glory, 
and in part a prophetic outburst as to the 
place and function of the Church in human 
society, calling it to a more sympathetic con- 
cern with the needs of every individual. 
History and reminiscence had their innings 
Sunday night when Deacon L. 8. Stowe gave 
a comprehensive review of the progress of the 
church, and other members told of the ac- 
complishments of the women’s benevolent 
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society, the Sunday School and the Endeavor 
Society, and presented the ideals of the future. 
Mr. Makepeace also spoke about the influence 
and power of a church, to be measured not 
by its building nor the size of its congrega- 
tion, but by the force of its impact upon the 
community. 

Monday night the church entertained the 
Connecticut Valley Congregational Club of 
which Mr. Blomfield, pastor of North, is 
president this year. The address was given by 
Rev. W. EH. Gilroy of The Congregationalist 
who spoke on “The Pilgrim Spirit in the New 
Age,” applying religion to the solution of the 
complex problems of modern civilization. Tues- 
day evening the North Church Brotherhood 
had the right of way, and listened to another 
stirring address from Dr. Neil McPherson of 
First Church, on the need of strong spiritually 
minded men in the world. The anniversary 
served to call together many former members 
of the church and many friends, so that the 
attendance matched in quantity the quality of 
the program. LONG. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rev. H. A. Jump to Leave Manchester 

Rey. H. A. Jump read his resignation as pas- 
tor of First, MANCHESTER, three weeks ago, in 
order to accept a call to the Congregational 
Church of Ann Arbor, Mich. He will leave 
Manchester the third week in September. 

The Ann Arbor Church is one of the out- 
standing preaching stations of the denomination. 
The University of Michigan numbers 11,000 stu- 
dents, and one-tenth of these are Congrega- 
tional in their affiliations, the largest body of 
Congregational students in any American in- 
stitution. Seventy-five members of the fac- 
ulty, including Marion Leroy Burton, the 
president, worship in this church. The aver- 
age number of students in the congregation of 
900 is 400. Through co-operation with offi- 
cials of the School of Music, the church enjoys 
some of the finest music to be found in any 
ehurch in the country. A capacious new edi- 
fice is soon to be erected. 

Mr. Jump brings to this unusual opportu- 
nity a varied and appropriate experience. 
Eleven years of his professional career have 
been in college towns; in contact with Bow- 
doin, Colgate and the University of Redlands. 
He has been college preacher at Amherst, his 
Alma Mater; Mt. Holyoke, his wife’s Alma 
Mater; Dartmouth, Smith, Wellesley, Yale, 
Leland Stanford; and has annual engagements 
at New Hampshire State College and Phillips 
Exeter Academy. He was an intimate friend 
and disciple of President William D. Hyde of 
Bowdoin and Prof. William Newton Clarke of 
Colgate. 

Mr. Jump leaves Manchester with the uni- 
versal regret of his church and city following 
him. ‘He has been enthusiastic in all civie 
work; was founder of the local Kiwanis Club; 
has interested himself in industrial questions, 
especially the current textile strike, while at 
the same time his church has prospered stead- 
ily. His work with young people has been 
notably successful, and his boys’ choir and 
other choirs have commended the music of his 
church to a wide number. Meanwhile, he finds 
time for many contributions to periodicals, 
and has been for two years the president of 
the Ministerial Association. He is a great 
traveler, having crossed the continent ten times 
and the Atlantie eight times. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


AMBS, W. P., Monticello, Ia., to student pastorate, 
Ames. Accepts. : 

BRANTLEY, A. P., 
to Wendall Ave., 
Sept. 10. 

FeRRIN, A. C., Federated, Chester, Mass., to First, 
Claremont, N. H. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

Lyon, E. S.,: Second, West Newbury, Mass., to 


supply, East Dennis, 
Brockton. 


Mass., 
Accepts to begin 
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Norwich, Vt. Accepts to begin in September. 
Will study at Dartmouth in conjunction with 
his pastorate. 

MERCER, PHILIP, Detroit, Minn., to Two Rivers, 
Wis. Accepts. 

MITCHELL, KNOx, Hartford Seminary, to student 
pastorate, Ann Arbor, Mich. Accepts to begin 
Sept. 1. 

Nyr, W. H., Rowan, Ia., to Dickens. Accepts. 
Ropes, M. H., Friends Church, West Branch, [a., 
to Orchard, Colwell and Stillwater. Accepts. 
Rowe, JAMES, Meckling, S. D., to Greenville and 


Harmony, Ia. Accepts. 
WaupBy, C. E., Spring Valley, Minn., to Hagle 
Grove, Ia. Accepts. 


WHEELER, W. B., Wethersfield, Ct., to Barkham- 


sted. Accepts to begin Sept. 17. 
Resignations 
Coty, J. A., Howard Community, Chicago, and 


Pilgrim Community, Evanston, Ill. To lecture 
on some of the problems of our faith. 

FLEMING, Isaac, Ocean Beach, San Diego, Cal. 

Gorpon, W. C., East Ware, Mass., to accept pro- 
fessorship in School of Religion, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

RoweELL, N. L., Mesa, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TuMA, JOSEPH, Trinitarian, Norton, Mass. 

Wuith, W. A., First, Sturbridge, Mass., after 
nearly 11 years. To take up home missionary 
work in Erving and Farley. 


Ordinations 

BEKESCHUS, P. C., 0., Dubuque, Ia. July 28. 
Sermon by Rey. P. A. Johnson; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. L. A. Lippett, Vinton Lee and 
G. B. Baumann. Mr. Bekeschus is pastor of 
Sherrill and Durango, Ia. 

NELSON, J. R., 0., First, Shoreham, Vt., July 26. 
Sermon by Rey. Walter Thorpe; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. G. H. Bacheler, Ellis Crossley, 
S. H. Barnum, Robert Lawton, H. C. Newell 
and W. F. Frazier. 


_ Personals 
AKERMAN, N. B., pastor of Gorham, N. H., is at- 
tending the Emerson School of Oratory in Bos- 
ton this summer. 
Barstow, Ruv. R. W., pastor of South, Concord, 
N. H., has been commissioned captain by Gov. 
Albert O. Brown, and has been appointed chap- 


lain of the 197th coast artillery ‘anti-air 
craft” regiment by Adjt.-Gen. Charles W. 
Howard. 


Emett, Rev. EB. H., of Manhattan, New York City, 
has been granted a three-months vacation, 
which he is spending in England. On July 16 
he preached at Fillbrook Church, Leytonstone, 
and on July 30 at the Spurgeon Tabernacle, 
London. Other churches which have invited 
him to serve as preacher include North Finch- 
ley Church and Kingsway Church, London. 

HaAnupy, Rey. W. A., after a year of faithful and 
successful service as pastor of First, Sherburne, 
N. Y., has gone to England for a vacation of 
six weeks. He plans to return to Sherburne 
the first of September. 

WORCESTER, REY. EH. S., was kindly remembered 
in various ways as he closed his pastorate of 
First, Madison, Wis. Among the expressions 
of regard was the gift by several friends of 
$200 in gold. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


TODD—In Rodman, N. Y., July 29, after a long 
and painful illness, Julia Holmes Todd, aged 
61 years, wife of Rey. Albert G. Todd, pastor of 
the Rodman Congregational Church, formerly of 
Worcester and Hssex, Mass. 


MRS. HARRIBT BUNDY D 


The death of Mrs. Harriet Bundy in Santa 
Monica, Cal,, on May 27, 1922, deserves special 
notice in The Congregationalist, because of her 
contribution to the life of her times, especially 
in California, and through her daughter, Miss 
Sarah BH. Bundy, who served the Congregational 
churches in Southern California for over a decade 
as assistant superintendent and director of Re- 
ligious Hducation for the conference. Born in 
Morgan County, O., March 3, 1850, and married, 
October, 1871, Mrs. Bundy came with her husband 
to Santa Monica in 1876. For nearly fifty years 
she lived there and trained her family of six 
children, of whom five stalwart sons and her tal- 
ented daughter still live in Santa Monica and 
Los Angeles, to honor her blessed memory and to 
walk in the steps of their godly parents. 

Mrs. Bundy gaye herself without stint to her 
family and to her community, always unselfish 
and gentle; yet she found time to cultivate her 
own native talent for art and letters, contribu- 
ting occasionally articles for the press, which re- 
vealed imagination and insight. She was in very 
truth a friend, and friends in large numbers 
gathered at the funeral service at Santa Monica 
on May 30, 1922, to express their love and de- 
votion to her, and their appreciation of her large 
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and productive life. ‘So full of life she always 
was, and so deeply interested in her times and 
community, that all her friends think of her as 
living evermore. 


REV. GEORGE M. HOWE 


A ministerial service covering nearly half a 
century and influencing the higher life of four 
communities came to an end at Oxford, Mass., 
July 24, when Rev. George M. Howe died, after 
a fortnight’s illmess. A graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, he preached twelve years in Princeton, 
Mass.; eighteen in Lewiston, Me., as pastor of 
the Pine St. Church; and another eighteen years 
at Groton. Retiring at the age of 75 to take 
up his residence with his eldest son in Bruns- 
wick, Me., he did not desert his ministry, but 
served the little church in Richmond up to the 
present time; and was intending, after a vaca- 
tion at his old home in Worcester County, to go 
on with his work at Richmond. At Groton he 
served for many years as secretary and member 
of the Board of Trustees of Lawrence Academy, 
and did much for the young men and boys who 
were being trained there. He had an impressive 
figure and an effective style of discourse. He 
read many books of the best type, was an excel- 
lent singer and a man of over-flowing friendliness 
and good cheer. He died as he would have liked 
to have died—in the harness, and with his Chris- 
tian faith burning brightly to the last. He rep- 
resented to an unusual degree the fine traditions 
of the educated and consecrated New England 
ministry. He AS oBi 


MRS. LUCIAN E. OSGOOD 


A modest, but beautifully helpful life came to 
its earthly end when Beth Wilcox Osgood, wife 
of Rev. Lucian BH. Osgood, went home from the 
parsonage at Brodhead, Wis., July 19, 1922. 
Funeral services were held at the Brodhead par- 
sonage Friday morning, and the burial was at 
Windsor. 


GILES BUCKINGHAM WILLCOX 


Prof. Giles Buckingham Willcox was born in 
1826 in the south end of New York City, and was 
a descendant of Abraham Pierson, the first presi- 
dent of Yale. His father was a merchant in New 
York, and an elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
as there were no Congregational churches in the 
city then. The father rejoiced that he could 
trace his ancestry through an unbroken line of 
Christian gentlemen back to the Mayflower. The 
family moved to Norwich, Ct., while young Will- 
cox was just a boy, and he grew up in that city. 


He graduated from Yale in the class of 1848, and | 


took his seminary training at Yale, Union and 
Andover, graduating from the latter institution in 
1851. He was pastor in succession at the Cal- 
vinistic Church, Fitchburg, and at Lawrence, 
Mass.; at Second Church, New London, Ct.; at 
Tabernacle Church, Jersey City;-and at Stam- 
ford, Ct. He became Stone professor of pastoral 
theology in Chicago Seminary in 1879, and re- 
tired, and became professor emeritus in 1900. 
He was the author of three books: “The Prodigal 
Son”; “The Pastor Amidst His Flock’; and “Be- 
yond the Veil.” 

These bare facts of Dr. Willcox’s long life tell 
of a career of conspicuous usefulness. The power 
and beauty of his home life come out in the 
unanimity with which his children and grand- 
children share his ideals and enthusiasms, his 
faith and his loyalty to Christ and his Church. 
The richness of his pastoral work was a large 
factor in the present strength and prosperity of 
the four distinguished churches of which he was 
one time leader. His professorship in the Semi- 
nary was marked not only by wisdom and inspira- 
tion in the classroom, but by the lavish gift of 
himself in time and personal counsel to the pupils 
of two decades. 

Ag a result of weakness, there had been during 
the last months little connected speech. It was 
a special solace to his family, therefore, that in 
the final hours there came an interval of strength 
and clarity, and that his last words should have 
been the sentences of an exquisite prayer: “Dear 
Lord, we thank thee for the love that has fol- 
lowed me and my children. May my children all 
remember their covenant with thee. May they 
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have the peace that passeth knowledge. May 
we be all like thee. Grant, our Father, that they 
may all live for thee and so grow strong in faith 
and hope and love. Hear our prayer. Fill us 
with the peace of thy beloved son. Grant, dear 
Lord, that all may love thee and, first of all, live 
not for themselves, but for thee. May they be 
strong in thy love. For the Redeemer’s sake, 
Amen,” 

Surviving Dr. Willcox are a son, Rey. Charles 
H. Willcox, Windsor, Ct.; Mrs. William G. Weak- 
ley, Tokuyama, Japan; Mrs. Alexander H. Gunn, 
Hvanston, Ill.; and Mrs. Joseph Wallace, Chicago, 
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An Outstanding New Book 
(Continued from page 169) 
munities, it is at least important enough to 

merit attention. 

In the second place, one is compelled to 
ask whether our religious survey methodol- 
ogy must not now advance to a new stage, 
where it takes account of the findings of 
social psychology. After all, a church is an 
institution chiefly notable for the fact that 
the people have certain ideals and think in 
a certain way. Whiting Williams can make 
a survey of the steel industry, and come 
out with some material which has preach- 
ing value. He discovers the raw material 
out of which religion is made. Our present 
system of survey methods gives us religious 
statistics, but it does not give us much in- 
formation as to the religious ideas and ideals 
in a community, and the organized ideals 
outside the Church which either defeat or 
further the program of Christianity. 

ARTHUR BH. HOLT. 


Home Missions Institute 

The Home Missions Institute at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., under the auspices of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, (an announce- 
ment of which was given in last week’s paper), 
will hear Prof. H. M. Tilroe, Dean of Public 
Speaking of Syracuse University, in place of 
Dr. Thomas A. Fenton, who is unable to be 
present. The pageant to be given Aug. 20, 
will be under the direction of Prof. H. Augus- 
tine Smith of Boston University. 


Events to Come 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, 
Shoales, Aug. 12-31. 

HOME MISSIONARY INSTITUTE, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Aug. 12-19, under auspices of Council of Women 
for Home Missions. 


Isles of 
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Isles of Shoals Conference 

The advance registration at the Congrega- 
tional Conference at the Isles of Shoals, which 
begins its 20-day session on Aug. 12, is the 
largest in the history of the conference. The 
moderator of the National Council, Dr. W. E. 
Barton, is planning to be at the conference 
during the first week. A friend of the enter- 
prise from its inception anda former president, 
he has in fact attended almost every conference 
that has been held at the Isles of Shoals. Rey. 
J. S. Voorhees of Pomfret, Ct., will give an ad- 
dress on the Pomfret Pageant and there will 
also be an informal conference on pageantry in 
the church. An interesting lecture will be given 
by Prof. W. L. Cowles of the Latin Department 
at Amherst College on “St. Paul in Italy and 
Rome.” Many beautiful slides secured by the 
professor in Italy will illustrate his theme. 
“Twenty Years in an Industrial Church” is 
the title of an address which Rev. HE. B. 
Xobinson of Holyoke is to give during the last 
week. These arrangements are in addition to 
those reported in the issue of July 6. 


Patriotism Against War 
(Continued from page 163) 

becoming a helpless public charge, would ap- 
pear to be recognized by only an insignificant 
minority. .Why are these words not more often 
used in reference to other activities than war? 
What is to blame for the restricted meaning 
in such general acceptance? 

The best patriot is one who strives to pro- 
mote his country’s interests and save it from 
disaster; and what disaster is greater than 
war or has more far-reaching and sorrowful 
consequences physically, mentally and mor- 
ally to individuals and economically to the 
nation as a whole? Is it not time that the 
general public was awakened to the under- 
standing that the highest patriotism consists 
in endeavoring to promote the best interests 
of one’s native land or chosen abode, and that 
this can best be done by preventing the curse 
of war from blighting it? 

Gen. John F. O’Ryan goes so far as to say: 
“T would be a traitor to my country if I did 
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initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted for public and private schools, 
colleges and universities. Education Service, 1254 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate Wanted—Nngaged Congregational 
minister desires a community field, east of the 
Mississippi; salary, $1,800. ‘X.,” care Congre- 
gationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 
Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 
POSITION WANTED 
Educational Director—In large, important 


church in Western city, Sunday school and social 
work among young people. Qualifications: col- 
lege and seminary graduate; well trained in mod- 
ern methods of religious education; experience 
and success in similar work; acceptable preacher 
for occasional pulpit service; under 40; good tes- 
timonials. Adequate salary for right man. Ad- 
cree “H. D.,” 971 Beacon St., Newton Centre, 
ass. 
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Wanted, in a rural minister’s family, of three 
—one sick—a woman to assist in the housework. 
Apply R. D., P. O., Exeter, N. H 


Wanted—Practical nurse for helpless invalid 
(lady) in southern New Hampshire. ‘‘S.,’’ Con- 
gregationalist. 
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4¥% inches long. The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Boarding Homes wanted for boys nine to four- 
teen in country or small town, where they would 
have Grammar and High School privileges. Ad- 
dress ‘“L. W.,” Congregationalist. 
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not do all in my power to abolish war.” Has 
not the time come now, today, for the public 
to be told and taught that the generally ac- 
cepted idea of patriotism must give way to a 
different one, the right one, a far higher and 
more inspiring ideal—one that will lead away 
from the' horrors and destruction of warfare 
and its subsequent distress and anguish to 
peace and prosperity for every one? 

To prevent the curse of war from fastening 
itself again on the country we love, we must 
exert ourselves to work against it till it is 
banished from the earth. All are needed in 
this great work. Youth and age alike can 
share in it and help to hasten the day when 
peace and good will shall reign. For that time 
is sure and inevitable; and whether the force 
that will bring it be a moral or an economic 
one, the world is headed for universal peace. 
In spite of its long, sad, war history, the change 
is coming; the end of warfare is at hand and 
the era of peace is ahead. In the natural 
process of events peace is bound to come—as 
were public schools and equal suffrage. It 
may be retarded by ignorance and stupidity— 
it cannot be prevented. Let us, then, each and 
every one, prove ourselves to be patriots of 
the highest order by doing what we can in the 
joyful task of establishing peace upon the earth. 
Let us help to hasten the day of its coming. 

Brookline, Mass.. Lyp1a G. WENTWORTH. 


RISIBLES 


“Heavens!” said the visiting golfer, “I 
never played such a rotten game!” . 

“Oh! Then you have played before?” asked 
the brave caddy.—From Judge. 


“Looky here, Gawge,’ said Mr. Henry 
Higglebotham to his friend, Diggelthorp, “what 
do you always call your wife ‘the old woman’ 
for? It don’t sort of seem real respectful-like.” 

“Oh, shucks, now, Hennery! I don’t mean 
no disrespect to Ma’y Jane when I call her 
‘old woman.’ I mean it right down compli- 
mentary to her. I jus’ call her ‘old woman’ to 
sort of boast she ain’t one of these here new 
women.”’—F rom Judge. 


At the conclusion of service at one of our 
Congregational churches recently, the minister 
was at the door of the chureh greeting folk, 
dressed in his gown as is his custom, when who 
should make his appearance but his five-year 
old son. He had been to chureh school, had 
returned home two blocks away from the 
church, had put on his sneaks and overalls, 
had gotten his baseball and glove, bought for 
him during the week before by his mother. His 
hair tousled and the color of his beautiful face 
heightened a bit by his run to the church, he 
pushed his way through the tangle of folk, and 
in the presence of God and his people, sought 
his father out and presented him with this: 
“Hurry Dad: Come home and get dinner, and 
we'll have a game of ball.” 
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Women’s Organizations 


Won ANn’s BoaRD OF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss !tfLelen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
1! S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10. a. M. 

WoMAN’S BoarD Or MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Fi rrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Uatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THN CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in. their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Bevel, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. EB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. ‘i 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tob FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Poet: Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Ilas finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman's Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


I'UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. CatyprRtT, D. D., President; GroRGE 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 


CLaRENCD C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
-8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289. Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Reyv.. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
‘Officers 

Rev, ROCKWELL H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
REV. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H, BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Executive Staff 


CHARLES BH. BuRTON (ex officio), Secretary 
JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
REV. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rev. WILLIAM S. BHarD, Secretary of Promotion. 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Wducation, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


REV. 
Rev. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 111. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


HreNryY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JouN R. MonrTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JoHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TrusT Company, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 


Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
chureh work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Wxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

; Rev, Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong : 
Editorial Sevretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, JTS 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman's Dept. 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCTATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


i Coote. Rocio Corresponding Secretaries 
i Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
. F, W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston — 
Rey. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Edueational. and chureh work in 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in_ New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


fa Sh ay Ae ee a 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


in the South 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Ilerbert W. Gates, Missionary, Education Sec. 
Samuel F,. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer ; 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Edueation: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
direets campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

- A ; ‘ a the 
Organized and conducted in the interest of t 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers ee 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, an 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 

at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President | , 
Rey: Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager 
Rev. William BE. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


What Readers Say 
About Some of: Our New Books 


The Honor of the Church 


CHARLES R. BROWN 


“The first chapter is worth the price of the book.’— 
Dr. James L. Barton. 


“Dr. Brown’s word is both strong and straight. Begin- 
ning with a repudiation of undiscriminating criticism of 
the Church, he follows with a wealth of constructive 
suggestion, and encouraging illustration through chapters 
on “Building the Church,” “Belonging to the Church,” 
“Recruiting the Church,” to his final vision of “Unifying 


the Church.” It is a timely word, inspiringly spoken.” 
—Christian Register. 


“Written as a defense of the Church as a divine in- 
stitution and as a rebuke to those who speak in a light 
and even a hostile way of the Church. There are some 
strong and stalwart reasons given for believing in, being 


a member of, and working with the Church.”—The Herald 
& Presbyter. 


Price $1.00 


“He has taken up the cudgels in defense of the Church 
of Christ, not against its open detractors, but against 
those week-kneed, flabby-minded, apologetic pessimists 
whose chief joy is in picking flaws in the church of their 
fathers. This is the book pastors and others have sought 
to place in the hands of young people who have absorbed 
criticism of the Church as an institution. Ministers should 
read it for their own sakes, for they will be strengthened 
and emboldened by it.’—The Christian Intelligencer and 
Mission Field. 


“The message of this book is one that needs to be heard 


‘throughout the land. Every pulpit should grow eloquent 


setting forth the importance, the significance, the per- 
manence and the glory of the Christian Church. The 
mouths of the defamers should be stopped. Defenders 
should arise upon every hand to put down those who 
would rob her of her glory!”—The Evangelical Messenger. 


postpaid $1.10 


The Training of Children in the 
Christian Family 


LUTHER ALLAN WEICLE 


“Without doubt children need to be trained if they are 
to turn out right religiously and morally, and in every 
other way. There is indisputably, the need for this, even 
in the nominally Christian family. There is not much 
hope for it in any other sort of family. If it be overlooked 
here, there will be but little training of children, It is of 
supreme importance that it be done here, and that it be done 
properly. The author makes many excellent suggestions, in 
the various departments, in successive chapters. Those 
who are at all anxious to do their duty in this matter, or 
to help others to do their duty, will find much here that 


will be suggestive and impulsive and helpful.”—The Herald 
& Presbyter. 


“T have read Weigle’s book THE TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY and have 
enjoyed it immensely. Have already recommended it to 
two large audiences as a fine book for parents. I shall 
continue to do so and I am sure that I will do every- 
thing in my power to increase the sale of a book of that 
type. I think it is the best book for parents in the train- 
ing of their children in the Christian Home of any that 
I have seen published se far. It ought to have an im- 
mense. sale.”—A. M. Locker, Business Superintendent, Int. 
S. S. Association. 


Price $1.50 postpaid $1.60 


Religious Thought 


in the Greater American Poets 
ELMER J. BAILEY 


“In well-written studies the author presents the leading 
American poets as teachers of religion. Line upon line 
of poetry are quoted to substantiate the argument that, 
although the great American poets were never theologians 
nor even exponents of the strict orthodoxy of their 
times, yet were they all champions of the great truths 
which religion holds fundamental.’—Evangelical Messenger, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Price $1.50 


“T am impressed with the value this book would have 
for the true preacher! I shall earnestly recommend it for 
summer reading. The book breathes a genuine culture of 
mind with true spiritual purpose. Dr. Bailey has’ shown 
himself worthy, in mind and spirit, of the illustrious 
company of American poets.”—Rev. Frep Grey, Secretary, 
Cong’l Educational Society, Seattle, Wash. 


postpaid $1.60 


, The God That Jesus Saw 


W. GARRETT HORDER 


“The author is in close touch with the thought both of the 
past and present, and with the religious movements of the 
day, and here, as in his “The Other World,’ he has much to 
say that is fresh and enlightening to those who may be 
disturbed by the religious phenomena of the day.’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


“Mr. Horder tries to disentangle the real Christ from the 


_ metaphysical and ecclesiastical wrappings that have so long 


concealed Him.”’—The Christian World. 
Price $2.00 


“We are constantly reminded of Dr. Lyman Abbott as we 
read. The style is as vigorous and the mood as gracious.” 
—The Expository Times. 


From AN AMERICAN READER—“I recently purchased from 
you a book entitled THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW, by W. 
Garrett Horder. The reading of this Book has given me 
great satisfaction and I am anxious to read another book 
of his.” 


postpaid $2.10 
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The Glory of Jesus 
By Rev. J. W. Barnett 
Watertown, Mass. 

This beginning of signs did Jesus in Cana 
of Galilee, and manifested his glory.—John 
i onlile 

In his account of this first miracle of 
Jesus, John puts the emphasis, not on the 
miracle, but on that which Jesus, through 
the miracle, ‘‘manifested.” To John, the 
miracles were “signs”; and this one signifi- 
cantly ‘‘manifested his glory.” 

A study of this ‘sign’ reveals the glory 
of Jesus in his helpfulness. That is what 
is manifested in every page of the Gospels. 
His glory is not primarily in his wonderful 
power, but in the wonderful purposes which 
ealled forth the power; not in the wonderful 
things he did, but in the wonderful reasons 
he always had for doing those things. A 


man may be strong—able to do great things. 


—but his glory is not in that fact alone— 
that may be his shame; his glory is in what 
he does, and in why he does it. Jesus came 
to serve, and his glory is in the matchless 
service he rendered. And one of the inter- 
esting and gratifying things in our modern 
business world is to see how business is 
more and more being interpreted in terms 
of “service”; to see how the spirit of Jesus 
is thus permeating modern life. 

Jesus here manifests his willingness to 
help. Here was a need, and that need 
tapped the reservoir of his heart, as need 
always did, and does. He saw the predica- 
ment in which these young people were. He 


had lately come back home, and had brought: 


some of his disciples with him; and, of 
course, they must be invited to the wedding, 
though the presence of these additional 
guests might cause serious embarrassment 
through a shortage in the provisions, which 
it seems to have done. His Mother is there 
in some. supervisory capacity. When the 
need came, she was quick to detect it, and 
went to*him for a way out. He was not 
willing that they should suffer if he could 
help it. He would not use his power to turn 
the stones of the wilderness into bread to 
satisfy his own hunger, but he would use 
it here, and elsewhere, to save others from 
suffering. 

He was not only willing, but able to help. 
Some are willing but not able, and some are 
able but not willing. He had not only con- 
secrated himself to the service of mankind, 
but he had made himself able to render the 
service that was needed. We look at his 
life and wonder at his power, and often fail 
to see that it was his life-long determination 
to serve and bless that called forth his 
power; we fail to see that he paid the price 
by which power comes. Life’s most tragic 
failures come from the fact that there has 
been no high purpose; time and strength 
have been wasted on lesser things, and so 
we are often unable to do things. Some- 
times we doubt his ability to do some of 
the things he is said to have done. 

The way he helps is generously. 
waterpots ... containing two or three fir- 
kins apiece.” A firkin, as used here, is about 
nine gallons; and so we haye, at two firkins 
apiece, 108 gallons, and at three firkins 
apiece, 162 gallons—a rather generous supply 


“Six 
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for this humble wedding! But that is his 
way of giving: abundantly, whether wine 
or life. But for him this wedding would 
have been unheard of; now it is a familiar 
story. His presence there glorified it. It 
cost something to have him there, but it 
paid great dividends!. His glory is to 
glorify life and life’s relationships. It costs 
us something to have him in our lives, and 
in our communities, but when he manifests 
his glory there, it is worth all it costs, and 
more; when he turns life’s humble and bitter 
waters into wine, we rejoice that we in- 
vited him. 


The Quiet Moment 


By Irene Avery Judson 

“Mhe grace of our Lord, Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all.” 

The congregation that had stood for the 
benediction now, as is the custom in many of 
our churches today, took their seats again for 
a few moments of silent prayer. There was 
absolute quiet; that intense stillness when souls 
thrill with a consciousness of God’s presence 
in his sanctuary and heads are bowed in hum- 
ble acknowledgment of his sovereignty. <A 
sea of bowed heads! What is more eloquent 
than the universal need of human hearts? To 
the Supreme Ruler and Giver of all, each soul 
breathed its prayer. 

Noiselessly, the deep heart ery of a working 
girl in the midst of the crowd rose to the 
great white throne and the Father, listening, 
heard the eall: 

“QO God, thou knowest I do not ask for 
pleasures, nor for luxuries and ease, but only 
for the strength to strive. Thou knowest the 
problems of the loved ones at home and their 
dependence upon me. Thou knowest how lim- 
ited is my strength. O, I would ask that thou 
would’st give me something of a man’s strength 
that the work may not break me, and so help 
me to keep them from want. And, Father, 
do not let me lose touch with the finer things 
while I am busy with the duties of a business 
life. Keep me womanly, O God, but keep me 
strong.” 

At the same moment, a tired, sweet-faced 
woman with little children on the seat beside 
her raised the earnest supplication: of a 
mother’s soul: 

“Our Father, bless the children we have 
consecrated to thee, and may they love thee 
more and more as the years go on. Let not 
sin lure them but give them power to resist 
wrong. Guide their little feet in safe paths, 
and in future years when crises come, keep thou 
their hands in thine.” 

A stalwart man with a beautiful girl by his 
side, filled with a new sense of the sacredness 
of life and love, prayed fervently: 

“Make me worthy of her, Almighty God! 
Help me to be strong and true. Sanctify 
our love for each other and bless the home we 
are founding.” While the lips of the young 
woman beside him moyed unconsciously as 
they framed the simple prayer: 

“We thank thee, our Father, for the new 
home. Be thou always there: and make our 
lives, united, mean all they should mean for 
thee.” 

One there was in the crowd to whom many 
anxious people turned daily for relief from 
pain, and from that one rose the humble and 
sincere petition: 

“Thou Great Physician on whom we all 
rely, I would be thy medium to alleviate suf- 
fering and restore health if consistent with 
thy will. Give me of thy wisdom and thy skill.” 

Tears glistened on the closed eyelids of a 
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strong, broad shouldered man who had slunk 
into a back seat. Face to face with his Master 
in the silence, he could not resist the love he 
had hitherto ignored; and as the large frame 
trembled, though men knew it not, one soul 
looked for the first time in many years to Him, 
who is plenteous in merey and upbraideth not, 
and the door of a hardened heart opened with 
the ery of the prodigal: 

“Forgive! Forgive! Forgive!” 

There was a muffled sound and the vast con- 
gregation rose and quietly filed out of the 
church. Only a few moments for that silent. 
communion, yet it crowned the service of wor- 
ship: for in the perfect stillness, as their pray- 
ers ascended to him, hundreds of souls had 
heard God’s own voice in benediction; and 
they went out into his world again with joy 
and peace in their hearts, for every fiber of 
their beings was in tune with the Infinite. 


Handicapped 

A freshman sat in my room a few evenings 
ago, and with the solemn and yet unresentful 
air of one who has been sorely smitten by 
Providence, he remarked, “I was handicapped 
as a boy. My father was a minister.’”? What 
I said to him, and what I have thought about 
the matter since, I have condensed into a few 
sentences and give them here in honor of my 
father, for I labored under the same handicap. 

Paul, a somewhat old-fashioned, but unde- 
niably able writer of some centuries ago, 
stated with assurance that “whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Some- 
what less than a century ago, Mendel, the 
abbot of Brunn, demonstrated conclusively that 
this applied to even the color of flower which 
a plant would produce. It is many years since 
any one has attempted with real hope of suc- 
cess to produce trotting stock from solid, re- 
spectable Percheron parentage, but leaders in 
the comparatively new science of Hugenics are 
prepared to go farther and state that mental 
and moral traits are as inheritable as physical 
stature or the color of the hair. What sort 
of a handicap, then, does a minister’s son start 
out under? 

Whatever may be said as to the men who are 
entering the ministry today, the educated 
young men Of a generation or two ago who 
went into the ministry were second to none 
intellectually. My father, for example, was 
valedictorian of his class in college. 

As to the physical handicap of having a min- 
ister for a father, one can struggle along under 
that, for so far as clean living goes, I have 
seen no man, in the ministry or out of it, who 
lived cleaner than my father, and I know of 


_no class or profession which surpasses the 


ministers in this respect. It is only by a 
study of statistics as to the inmates of asylums 
and. other public institutions that one can 
realize what the above statement means. 

As to moral and spiritual qualities, I know 
of no harder test for a man’s courage, self- 
control, and staying-power than forty years of 
home missionary service, for in that work 
there has been no lure of fame, no hope of 
eventual- wealth, but only the consciousness of 
work done unselfishly. This test my father 
met, and thousands of other ministers have 
done the same. 

All that has been said above will apply with 
equal force to the wives of these ministers, as 
any one who cares to take notice can readily 
observe, and [ think that especially in the 
last qualities mentioned, the wives have under- 
gone the harder test. 

So, being a teacher of zodlogy, and having 
thus come into possession of a little information 
in regard to heredity, I find myself quite re- 
signed to struggle through life, handicapped 
because my father was a minister. kK. F. B. 
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Who’s Who in This Issue 


D. Borrorp HooKs, retired recently after 
many years of service as secretary of the 
Colonial Missionary Society, London, PEng- 
land. He is an ex-chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, and 
has been prominent in International Congre- 
gational Councils. 

PatmMER D. EpMUNDS is a Chicago attorney, 
and is at present vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Legion Association of Cook County, Ill. 
Mr. Edmunds is a Congregational layman, an 
honor graduate of Knox College, Galesburg, 
and a graduate of Harvard Law School. He 
served as first lieutenant with the 344th In- 
fantry and the 109th Infantry A. EB. F., and 
was in service throughout almost the entire 
period of America’s participation in the war. 
He has been twice commander of the Black 
Hawk Post of the American Legion; and for 
the past two years has been a volunteer worker 
at the Howell Neighborhood House in Chicago, 
engaging in Americanization and Sunday 
School work, and giving charitable legal advice 
and assistance in needful cases. He is a de- 
scendant on his father’s side from Roger 
Williams. 

Jesse F. Tarnror was for a number of 
years professor of English Literature in Ripou 
College, Ripon, Wis. Retired last year, he 
spent last winter in the South, and the sketch 
he contributes is a graphic account of an 
experience while there. 

Dwicut Martory Pratt, whose death has 
occurred since the article by him in this 
number was accepted, was a well-known Con- 
gregational minister and writer. At the time 
of his death, his home was in Cleveland, 


. 


O., where he was still engaged in effective 
Christian service, though retired from active 
pastorate. Dr. Pratt, in addition to his dis- 
tinguished pastoral service, was a voluminous 
writer and for a number of years wrote the 
editorial leaders for one of cur religious ex- 
changes. 


North Cornwall’s Historic 
Church 


Great and rightful pride do the people of 
the Second Parish of Cornwall, Ct., have in 
their beautiful church building, crowning with 
added beauty one of the hills of North Corn- 
wall. The chureh, with its beautiful Christo- 
pher Wren spire, is one of the finest specimens 
of the old Colonial type of New England 
echureh. For well-nigh a century it has stood 
ministering to the people of the grace of God, 
and the good of life. During the century the 
interior has been largely remodelled. The 
eight supporting pillars in the church were 
hewn from the forests round about, and the 
first log for the church was drawn thereto by 
a team of six yoke of oxen. The congregation 
is looking forward with zest to the Centenary 
of the church which is to be held in 1926. A 
picture of the North Cornwall Church build- 
ing is published on the cover of this issue. 

The Second Ecclesiastical Society of Corn- 
wall came into existence in 1780, but did not 
secure a legal deed of incorporation until the 
year 1804. Previous to the building of the 
present structure the congregation worshiped 
in an uncompleted building nearby. Plans are 
already under way looking to the renovation 
and restoration of the interior, preparatory to 
the celebration to be held in 1926. 

Not only have the Cornwalls been blessed 


greatly through the ministry of the church, 
but the enriching influence of this historic 
church has passed to the far-away places of 
the world. To the larger Church it has given 
ten ministers, while seven ministers have found 
their life partners therein. Leaders of educa- 
tion, social service workers and others engaged 
in all forms of service have been reared within 
its walls. Onie of the most interesting events 
of the year is the annual home-coming of the 
sons and daughters of Cornwall, which is held 
each year on the third Sunday in August. 
Then, as to a shrine, come those from Canada 
in the North, Virginia in the South, and Ohio 
in the West, who in days gone by received in- 
spiration within its sacred walls. At present 
the church is being served by Rey. J. G. Ulmer 
of Yale Seminary. 


The Stay 


I see Him when the breaking dawn 
Reealls the laggard soul from rest; 

I hear Him in the starry night, 
When silence comes to be my guest. 


His voice breaths low in early spring, 
When frost chains break and March winds 
fail, 
When larkspurs and anemones 
Awake to life in every vale. 


When sorrow calls to lonely paths, 
When- Heaven lures our loved away, 

His voice still speaks—how quietly! 
And utters words no tongue can say. 


With Him my stay, I cannot fall; 
In spirit stress amd battle shock 
I still shall trust Him, Lord of life, — 
Amid the tides a mighty Rock 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


| 
| 
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Why Not Now? 


Your present Hymn Book has been long in use—it ts worn— 
unsightly and generally out of date. You have thought for 
some time that a new hymn book is needed, and that it would 
add greatly to the interest and volume of congregational sing- 


ing. WHY NOT NOW? 


It is Important 


that in choosing a Hymn Book you select one with szzgad/e hymns, carefully chosen by those 
who know good music. | 


Too Often, Committees Are Influenced 


by minor considerations—a few cents in price—a slight gain in exchange or some other 
scheme which seemingly blinds them to the great fact that they are making a decision 
which will 


Affect the Life of the Church for Years 


to come. A Hymn Book is usually used for years, since most churches cannot afford to 
make changes often; hence, che only question which should influence a Committee is 


“Which Is the Best?” 


This question has been answered by leading Congregationalists who have used The Pilgrim 
Hymnal and thoroughly tested its qualities both as to hymn selections and Responsive 
Readings. 


They Say of the Pilgrim Hymnal 


“Tt’s splendid.” 

“T am delighted with it.” 

“Greatly enjoyed by my congregation.” 

“Tt is the best hymn book I have ever used.” 

“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” 

“It is excellently adapted to the modern church.” 

“T say without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” 

“IT think it is almost as near perfection as one could 
come.” 

“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep 
with feeling.” 

“It seems to me of a very high character in its selec- 
tion of hymns and its adaption of music.” 


“IT have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ 


ministry that I consider as near a model.” 


“Tt seems to me that your claim of its being the best 
book yet published for Congregational churches is fully 
justified.” 


“For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would 
recommend without reserve to a church than any hymn 
book I have seen.” 


“Tt is the first time I have been able to sit down and 
feel sure I could find hymns and readings such as to 
make the service one harmonious whole.” 


“Tt is a great pleasure to be able to open a hymnal 
anywhere with the feeling that nothing unworthy of pub- 
lic use is to be found between its covers.” 


“We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial 
touch, the courage and freedom of literary taste. Alto- 
gether the editors have reason to expect warm and wide 
appreciation of their work on a hymnal which is a credit 
to the denomination whose name it bears.” 


“The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the 
responsive readings, the prayers, benedictions and other 
features, along with the complete system of indexing, 
make it a very attractive and useful book of worship. 
You have done an excellent piece of work and I con- 
gratulate you heartily.” 


Returnable copies for examination sent on request 
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Recruiting for Christ. 


R. EDMUND’S plea in this issue for special investi- 

gation and effort in the hope of establishing closer 
relations between ex-service men and the Church is both 
just and necessary. In general, we are disposed to 
deprecate the tendency to sectionalize the Church’s con- 
stituency and its tasks. Though current terminology 
seems unavoidable, in speaking of “workingmen,” “ex- 
service men,” etc., there is always a danger of smugness 
and patronization. The Church ultimately has one con- 
stituency, one task, one message, and one communion. 


A Self-Conscious Group 


It was inevitable, however, that the ex-service men 
should become largely an organized and self-conscious 
group. There was the precedent of the Civil War and 
the G. A. R.; for many there had been the keen fellow- 
ship of a common peril; and in the peculiar situation 
of the returned men there was everything to draw them 
into a common comradeship and cause. In many re- 
spects it would have been better, both for the men them- 
selves and for the democracy that they served to save, 
if there had not developed the strong distinction—if not 
cleavage—between ex-service men and the rest of the 
community. It has been our experience that the finest 
types of soldiers in the citizen armies hated the whole 
paraphernalia of war. Even on brief leave they loved to 
discard the uniform and get into mufti, and on the ex- 
piration of their service they settled back into civil life 
speedily and with the least possible ostentation. One 
young aviator of our acquaintance, whose charmed life 
brought him through months of thrilling dangers at a 
time when Germany was still master of the air, on being 
finally invalided home, spoke constantly of going back; 
but when the Armistice was signed, he surprised his 
friends by saying that he never wanted to put foot in 
a plane again as long as he lived. That was the true 
spirit of a citizen soldier. 


Too Easily Forgotten 


If that spirit had been general, it would have been 
better all around, but if it might have been the privi- 
lege of the men who had served to forget, it was the 
plain duty of the general public to remember. Noth- 
ing, we believe, tended so much to strengthen the class- 
consciousness of ex-Service men, and at the same time to 
disillusion them and establish ordinary motives of self- 
interest, as their discovery that the public was in a very 
forgetful mood. In some instances this spirit of for- 
_ getfulness became a sort of positive resentment of ob- 
ligation. The mood where “nothing was too good for 
the boys at the front” became changed for the mood 
of a very comfortable-looking man, whom we overheard 
remarking to his well-dressed female companions on a 
tag-day for wounded veterans: “They’re always begging 
for something.” 

Combined with this new callousness on the part of 


a large section of the public was the fact that the re-- 


sponsible authorities never adequately, or with univer- 
sality, made provision for the men who came out of the 
service unable to care for themselves. We recognize all 


that was attempted, but there have been shocking, and 
we fear very numerous, cases of injustice and neglect. 
And to cap all other obstacles and deficiencies, the re- 
habilitation of the soldier had to be effected during a 
period of industrial depression and unprecedentedly 
high prices. Never, for ordinary men, had the where- 
withal of living been so large in amount or so difficult 
to obtain. 


Is the Ex-Service Man Unfair P 


All these conditions and influences tended to create 
an ex-Service bloc, somewhat self-assertive in temper, 
and insistent in its demands. This development came 
to a head in the matter of the Bonus issue, where two 
attitudes became readily apparent. The attitudes of 
those whose service and sacrifices had been slight, but 
who clamorously demanded the Bonus, and of those who 
just as clamorously opposed it on the plea of taxation, 
were not dissimilar. On an entirely different plane 


“were those who favored, or opposed, the Bonus for un- 


selfish and high-minded reasons. Many ex-service men 
strongly opposed it as a cheapening of the service they 
had given; while others who favored it did so largely 
out of a consideration for needy comrades, and with the 
feeling that it was really more honorable to prefer a 
just demand for “deferred pay,” and plain business 
treatment, to “pulling the hero stuff.” The ex-service 
man may well have been chagrined to discover that news- 
papers that were entirely nonchalant towards his sacri- 
fices and losses could shed crocodile tears over the poor 
tax-payer. He might well inquire, if high-mindedness 
and self-denial were proper for a soldier, why not for 
the civilian as well? 


The Real Tragedy of the War 


So far as we are aware, no one has ever dealt ade- 
quately with the collapse of high-idealism which was the 
real tragedy of the war.. Men who went forth in the 
spirit of crusaders came back to discover that hosts of 
their fellow-citizens, laborers and capitalists alike, far 
from crusading, had been sheer profiteers. There were 
cynical and sordid re-actions. We have heard the opinion 
expressed that the war made little difference in Church 
relationships; that the men who were associated with 
the Church before going into the army resumed their 
places and activity on coming out; and that the prob- 
lem of non-allegiance of ex-service men to the Church is 
one that has been recently discovered, but not created. 

We should like to take so hopeful a view, but if the 
general facts accord with our personal observations, 
many men who had had high spiritual impulse under- 
went a violent re-action. Seeming disillusionment dis- 
sipated glowing visions, and faith and hope lost their 
meaning. It was an experience that should never have 
happened. The visions were in a true atmosphere and 
were not illusions. If ex-service men could have seen 
that all through the manifestations of selfishness there 
were souls thoroughly unselfish, inspired with high ideals 
of service and sacrifice—that Christ’s example and call 
were very real in many hearts and lives—the dominance 
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of noble impulse might have been maintained. 
is the one great task for the Church: to say to men by 
word and by example that Christ’s Gaspel of love and 
service, of living and, if need be, dying, for others is 
not an illusion; that worldly success is nothing in com- 
parison with the maintenance of the soul’s integrity. 
If the Church, through her institutions, her services, her 
ministers and her members, can say this without incon- 
sistency and with no uncertain sound, not only may she 
hope to win the ex-service man, but she may do much 
to restore and keep that fervent spirit of courage, sacri- 
fice and self-forgetfulness that even in the ugly environ- 
ment of war lifted whole communities to high levels 
of social consciousness and to Christ-like devotion to 
unselfish tasks. 

One thing is certain—we should never rest content 
until the call of Christ’s Gospel and Christ’s Kingdom 
awakens as deep and thorough-going a response in hero- 
ism, adventure and consecration as the call of the State 
reveals in time of danger. WwW. E. G. 

Religion under Scrutiny 
DMIRABLE alike in spirit and execution is an 
article by Mary Austin, on “Religion in the United 
States,” in the August number of the Century magazine. 
Referring to the fact that the thirty Intelligentsia who 
recently collaborated in a review of Civilization in the 
United States omitted all consideration of religion, “on 
the ground that none of them was sufficiently interested 
in it to be informed,” Mrs. Austin aptly remarks that 
such a course “was very much like leaving hemorrhage 
out of the list of the patients’ symptoms, because you do 
not know how to spell it.” Mrs. Austin believes “that 
ignorance of religion, its development as a factor in 
human society, as well as its relation to individual in- 
tegration, is rather more general among educated people 
in the United States than elsewhere”—an ignorance that 
is all the worse because it is accompanied by a’ super- 
cilious attitude, and pride in a “superior understand- 
ing.” To this one cause, more than any other, is 
due, in her opinion, “the sterility of American social 
philosophy.” 

The basal part that religion in general, and Puritan- 
ism in particular, has played in American life is dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Austin with rare insight. Showing, we 
think, conclusively, that Puritanism hag really had little 
to do with the enactment of prohibition, which is rightly 
regarded as mainly a social, rather than a religious, 
protest, she emphasizes the “expressive and affirmative 
elements ‘in American religion,” at the same time at- 
tributing much. of the repressive and inhibitory elements 
to the influences, or exigencies, of a pioneer community 
developing in an age where fixity of standards was 
commonly regarded as a desirable end. 

We think this a shrewd and just judgment. In this 
age particularly it seems to us necessary that we should 
understand the Puritan before we either vindicate or 
denounce his repressions and excesses—an experience 
possibly most essential to those who, like the pres- 
ent writer, combine the Pilgrim spirit with an anti- 
Puritanical temper. 

Mrs. Austin is not quite so effective in the construc- 
tive as in the analytical section of her article, but she 
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is stimulating, challenging and suggestive. We regret 
that we cannot summarize more fully an article that 
seems to us entirely out of the ordinary, a distinctive 
and notable contribution to the discussion of our re- 
ligious problems. 

We fear that in the present mood of America this 
able and penetrative article will attract less attention 
than the flabby and arrogant paper on “The New Deca- 
logue of Science,” which Albert Edward Wiggam con- 
tributed to the March issue of the same magazine, and 
to the discussion of which he returns in the number in 
which Mrs. Austin’s article appears. Mr. Wiggam wrote 
George Bernard Shaw a letter, rather manifestly fishing 
for some complimentary reference, to which briefly 
and pointedly the eminent playwright replied, assuring 
Mr. Wiggam that his article had “made a,most fearful 
mess of the job.” Mr. Wiggam anticipated that Shaw’s 
reply would bring “elevation of mind and chastening of 
spirit,” but there is little evidence of the latter effect 
in his lengthy rejoinder. His labored attempts at 
“smartness” contrast lamentably with the precision and 
nicety of Shaw’s rapier thrusts. Mr. Wiggam is not 
hampered with any modesty in asserting his own ex- 
pertness as a biologist. He typifies the cock-sure, if 
not overbearing, attitude which certain experts assume 
toward religion, and everything else outside of their own 
departments. There is no glimmering of the fact that 
his knowledge may be inadequate or his interpretation 
of the facts mistaken. Those who know nothing of 
biology may be pardoned for wondering if looseness of 
expression, straining for effect, and dogmatism of temper 
are really indicative of painstaking competence in the 
acquisition of facts. Shaw describes Wiggam’s original 
article as “the most reckless thing of the kind I have 
ever come across.” It is interesting to note that loudest 
in praise of it are some of those whose own writings 
are characterized by the “sterility of social philosophy” 
which Mrs. Austin deplores. 


What Happened in North Dakota 


EW events have been more unsettling to professional 

politicians than the defeat of Senator McCumber in 
the North Dakota primaries at a time when he seemed 
about to achieve the climax of his career. This defeat 
has been commonly attributed in Eastern papers to the 
Non-Partisan League, and McCumber has been repre- 
sented as a martyr to radicalism. Dr. Reuben A. Beard, 
the honored minister of our First Church in Fargo, 
N. D., who has been a recent visitor to our office, 
states emphatically that such is not the case. The facts 
are, Dr. Beard states, that Senator McCumber, in the 


hope of gaining certain political support, endorsed for 


appointment as Federal Judge a man whom many of 


the best citizens regarded as in every way unfitted for 


the office. In spite of the strongest sort of protestations 
made directly to Senator McCumber by strong and re- 
sponsible groups of citizens, he persisted in this ap- 
pointment, with the result that these citizens felt they 
had no choice but to vote against him in indignation 
against what they regarded as an outrageously wrong 
course. They did this in spite of the fact that it put 
them in the unwelcome position of a seeming alliance 
temporarily with Non-Partisans, but Dr. Beard predicts 
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that the outcome will be the election of a Democratic 
senator from North Dakota by a very large majority, 
as the forces that opposed Senator McCumber for the 
reasons stated will vote against the Non-Partisan Re- 
publican candidate in the finals. 

Dr. Beard has permitted us to use his name in this 
statement. We have much confidence in his judgment, 
and if he has rightly estimated the facts in this case, 
Senator McCumber’s defeat is a hopeful indication that 
no statesman, no matter how high his personal stand- 
ing, can afford to flout the demands of those who set 
righteousness and high-idealism before party, and who 
are determined that the judiciary should not be made 
a cat’s paw for political support. 


- Other Men’s Problems 


NE of the outstanding impressions from a reading 

of wide correspondence and general comment upon 
social and industrial issues is that of the ease with 
which many people settle other people’s problems, and 
the readiness with which they take an optimistic view 
of other people’s situations, which close acquaintance 
with the facts seldom justifies. We wonder how many 
of our readers, who take for instance a placid view of 
the coal strike, or an attitude of resentment against its 
inconveniences, know the miners’ side of the case, or 
ever see such heart-rending revelations as are contained 
in “The Diary of a Miner’s Wife,” which appeared in 
the New Republic for July 26. Reading this woman’s 
story, one understands how tragedies like that at Herrin 
happen, though explanation implies neither justification 
nor palliation. j 

Salient points in this “Diary” are verified in a signed 
letter from a miner in the Christian Century for Aug. 3. 
Referring to the “rights of the public,” this miner in- 
quires, “When did the public ever care how a miner has 
to live?” And he proceeds to point out that in so far 
as the evils of the past have been removed—grafting 
company stores, long hours, miserable wages, unsanitary 
conditions, ete.—the betterment has come only by the 
strength of the miners’ own organization. His own ex- 
periences are interesting: 

I have been out on two strikes. The first one was 
in a.large “unorganized” factory. We lost. The com- 
pany forced us to sign contracts which held back 10 per 
cent. of our wages until July 1, at which time we re- 
ceived this reserve “not as wages earned, but as a gift 
from the company.” And if we should quit before 
July 1, Santa Claus would not even notice us. Now, 
that is “freedom.” How men would stand by it is ex- 
plained only by their love for wife and babies at home. 

The other strike was in a mine where we refused 
longer to work in a thick powder smoke that was fright- 
ful to the eyes and lungs. Formerly, the boss would 
have manifested his interest in our welfare by inviting 
us to go to Halifax or some other resort; but as we had 
a large local of the U. M. W. A. which deprived us of 
the sacred right to work in poisonous air, we “resigned 
temporarily.” When we returned, there was a fan large 
enough to furnish sufficient atmosphere to blow the Mor- 
mon pipe-organ in Salt Lake at long range. 

It is worth while also to add his comment regarding 
the Herrin massacre: 


The general public does not know that the Herrin 
riot was started by the shooting of two strikers by hired 
gunmen. Apparently, the massacre which later occurred 
was one of revenge by the strikers, whose minds had 
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been inflamed by the outrage on the part of the gunmen. 
Here is the account given by the mayor of the town: 
“On Wednesday, June 21, some of our boys started to 
the Southern Illinois strip mine to undertake to talk 
with the strike-breakers who were herded in the mine 
and guarded by Chicago gunmen. The moment they 
approached the mine they were fired on by the gunmen, 
and two fell mortally wounded, and the crowd retreated 
to a place of safety; and as news spread, men from all 
the surrounding towns began to arm themselves, and 
the entire night was taken up by firing from both guards 
and the infuriated crowd. I have talked to the men 
who were in the conflict—men who know all about what 
happened. They were in the hospital, and their story 
is, “that on the morning of June 22, they surrendered, 
and the men who started to town with them really meant 
to take them to the train, but the mob which gathered 
as they marched along the fatal road completely over- 
whelmed them and took charge, and the brutal slaughter 
took place.” 


In Brief 
True love, even for an unworthy object, may bring 
character to sublime expression. No great thing can 
be in the soul, regardless of its external effect, without 
the soul being better. 
¥ ¥ 
Are we not prone at times to console ourselves for 
our ineffectiveness by thinking what we would do.if. we 
were only rich or learned or powerful? Yet it has been 
through the poor, not always worldly-wise, or worldly- 
strong, that the world has been chiefly blest. Its great 
works, its great inventions, its great religions, its great 
lives, have been mainly of humble origin, spiritual worth, 
faith and vision triumphing over meager opportunity. 
¥ ¥ 
Jesus seldom mentioned death, and he certainly never 
made the fear of it a motive in religion. He laid all 
the emphasis upon life, and in a characteristic passage 
warned his friends to have no fear of them that kill 
the body. Was this the reason that he appealed so 
pre-eminently to the young and won them to service, 
sacrifice and adventure? Fear has never lifted men to 
lofty heights. 
¥ ¥ 
It may not be generally known that Glenn E. Plumb, 
who died recently in Washington, was a Congregational 
layman. When in 1919, as counsel for the railroad labor 
organizations, he originated the “Plumb plan” for gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, he became suddenly, as 
the Springfield Republican expresses it, “conspicuous and 
much-hated.” His proposals vested the management in 
a tripartite board, consisting of representatives of labor, 
the officers, and the public, and his work, in the opinion 
of the Republican, is significant, historically, as having 
for the first time focused railroad labor sentiment on 
government ownership. Mr. Plumb, in spite of his fine 
character, was violently and scornfully denounced, and 
it is indicative of the intensely selfish interests that in- 
here in the great railroads that exist to serve the public 
that his plan was never considered calmly and dispas- 
sionately. It was at least worthy of better treatment. 
Without expressing any judgment regarding its merits, 


or regarding the vexed question of government owner- 


ship in general, we are of the opinion that the Plumb 
plan, or some modification of it, may yet be an issue in 
American industry and politics. ~ 
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FROM OUR WESTERN WINDOW 


Sp Ae NES Se RES 


Chicago has passed through the throes of 
another street-car strike, with all its incon- 
veniences and special irritations. Some 
weeks ago the State Utilities Commission 
ordered a reduction of fares on the surface 
lines from eight to seven cents, and provided 
for the sale of three tickets for twenty 
cents, the conductors being compelled to sell 
tickets on the cars. The railway officials 
immediately took the ground that they could 
not run the properties on a seven-cent fare 
and pay the wages which the men were 
then receiving. The pay was raised twice 
during the War: once as a result of a 
strike, and the rates, eighty cents an hour, 
were said to be the highest in the country. 
The officials offered sixty-five cents an hour 
and desired to make some change in work- 
ing hours. 

In the days preceding the strike there was 
absolutely no leadership on behalf of the 
public in an attempt to bring about arbitra- 
tion. Mayor Thompson has for years been 
using the demand for a return to a five-cent 
fare as an issue to enable him to play cheap 
politics. He knew that the street cars of 
Chicago could not give service and pay a 
living wage on that amount of fare. He 
apparently took this stand in order to cul- 
tivate the votes of the strap hangers. He 
really has had it in his power all the time 
to force a five-cent fare but he has not done 
it. During the days that the controversy 
was on between the company and the em- 
ployees, it was reported that the Mayor was 
spending his time in Michigan City setting 
up his political fences. 

It seemed to the public that the street-car 
officials were not exceedingly anxious to 
avoid a strike. They neither went the limit 
in keeping in conference with the men, nor 
were they willing to give the public com- 
plete information as to what the seven-cent 
fare would do toward paying the bills. The 
result was that the interests of nearly 
3,000,000 people were left almost entirely 
without constructive leadership. 

When the men on the surface lines struck, 
the employees of the elevated also went out, 
so that during the period of the strike not 
a wheel turned on either surface or “L” 
roads. Those who are watching the course 
of events cannot understand why the Mayor 
is so lenient with the elevated in the present 
situation. It receives a ten-cent fare and 
sells four tickets for thirty-five cents. The 
service that it gives is far below the standard 
needed for a great city like Chicago. 

The burdens of the six days of the strike 
fell heaviest, as usual, upon the poor. For 
two hours at the evening rush period on the 
first day of the strike I stood in the great 
Northwestern Station Terminal and watched 
the people crowd into the trains. I had 
never known before that there were so 
many of us common folks. I had supposed 
that many more people owned automobiles 
and used them to get to the office. There 
were in the crowd, of course, a multitude 
of young people who could bear well the in- 
convenience of the situation, but there were 
also a good many men and women sixty 
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years of age and beyond in the crowd. It 
was easy to imagine how difficult matters 
were for them, especially considering the 
hot weather. Out on the street there was 
a jam of cars of all varieties. There were 
plenty of old flivvers of the vintage of about 
1910. There was a heavy rain storm dur- 
ing the afternoon, and the streets were like 
greased glass. Most of these cars were not 
equipped with chains and upon many of 
them the brakes did not operate satisfac- 
torily, so that the streets were in many 
places a sort of a bedlam. 

Of course, the strike cost Chicago a lot 
of money. The loss in wages to the strikers 
was probably about $700,000 and the loss 
to the more than 1,000,000 workers that 
come into the loop every day was also great. 
It is figured that the merchants lost in sales 
during this period close to $5,000,000, while 
the street-car companies lost in fares about 
$1,000,000. In addition, a number of men 
were killed in the jam of traffic, one: of 
these a conductor on a bus who was riding 
on the running-board in order to make more 
room for the passengers inside. The old 
and the new wage schedule is as follows: 


First Next 
three nine There- Night 
months months after cars 
Old wage 75 ets.—78 ets.—80 cts.—82 ets. 
. Company's 

offer 55 ets.—d8 cts.—60 cts.—62 cts. 
Company's first 
compromise 60 ects.—63 cts.—65 cts.—67 cts. 
Union's first 
compromise 67 cts.—70 cts.—72 cts.—74 cts. 
Final 
settlement 65 ets.—68 cts.—70 cts.—72 cts. 


* * 

Twenty-five years ago Chicago was one of 
the most notorious cities in the country be- 
cause of its open red-light district. There 
were whole blocks on certain streets in 
which every house was either a saloon or 
a bawdy house or both. Women practically 
nude could' be seen at almost any hour of 
day or night in some of these streets, and 
the forms of vice were most revolting. In 
those days, the Mayor and the city council, 
even when they were decent folks, were 
committed to the segregation of the social 
evil. Mayor Carter H. Harrison came to 
see, before his term of office expired, that 
the European plan of segregating vice was 
not the proper one. When he became con- 
vineed that he was on the wrong track, he 
undertook to stamp out the evil, and he and 
his immediate successors were fairly suc- 
cessful. The open red-light district ceased 
to exist, women no longer solicited upon the 
street and those who were looking for 
chances to be immoral had considerable 
trouble to find opportunities. As a result 
of this attitude on the part of the mayors, 
South State and South Clark Sts. became 
fairly clean and reputable, and business 
firms began to move into the district. The 
old 22d St. district was also cleaned up and 
became fairly law abiding. 

Now all this is changed. The Vice Com- 
mission, the Vigilance Association and vari- 
ous influential leaders, both white and black, 
say that vice in all its hideousness is reign- 
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ing in Chicago. Those who know say that 
large numbers of women are soliciting on 
the streets, and that many houses of ill-fame 
are running wide open. A prominent Negro 
who investigated the situation said the other 
day that the Mayor’s handling of the vice 
situation would in the end precipitate an- 
other race riot in the city of Chicago. This 
revelation of the return of vice to the city 
came as a shock to the large majority of 
good citizens. We thought we were done 
with that sort of thing forever, so far as 
the city of Chicago is concerned. With this 
experience fresh in mind, we wonder why 
we have not sense enough to adjust labor 
disputes without resorting to this sort of 
thing. R. W. G. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 5, 1922. 


The Joy of Reviving a Church 
By Thomas C. Richards 


“In the course of my business I have had to 
oversee everything from the running of a booze- 
joint to the control of a great corporation—but 
I’ve got a new job now; I am running a 
ehurch.” 

It was a keen business man who spoke, 
whose profession was to investigate all kinds of 
concerns and straighten out their accounts. 

“You see it was this way. They had a lit- 
tle chapel out in the suburb where I lived, that 
was just about to give up the ghost. They had 
Sunday school and a woman’s society. A dol- 
lar and eighteen cents was a big collection on 
Sunday. The women were discouraged and just 
about ready to throw up the sponge. 

“T had just paid my income tax and was 
rather ashamed to find how little I had given 
to benevolence, charity and religion. After 
talking it over, my wife and I decided that we 
ought to give two dollars a week for religious 
purposes. Then I started out after the other 
men and soon had eight dollars a week pledged. 
Then we interviewed the state organization 
that owned the chapel, and asked them how 
much they would put in and how much it 
would cost to get a minister. We soon had a 
bright young minister (still studying) ; fifty 
people at the morning service and a good Sun- 
day school—and we are paying our bills. 

“On the car, one day, I met the ex-Mayor 
of the town, a Roman Catholic lawyer, and 
told him what I was doing. He said he was 
glad of it and wished me all kinds of success. 
He believed it was a good thing for the com- 
munity, that it was the best kind of a police 
force. By the way, that Roman Catholic law- 
yer made a great speech at the reception for 
our new minister. He said he wanted his boys 
not only to go to their church—but he wanted 
them to grow up and associate with boys who 
were being trained and attended regularly 
some church. 

“T haven’t told you yet what really set me 
to thinking and working for this church near 
my home. I’m not what you call a religious 
man, in the technical sense of the term, and 
I haven’t done much for the church in the 
days gone by, but I’ve been hearing how large 
religion loomed at the front; what the Y M. 
Cc. A. and the chaplains did for the men in 
khaki, and I was ashamed to let that Sunday 
school die or live at a poor dying rate right 
here at home. I concluded we ought to do 
something for the boys and girls while they 
were with us; so I jumped into the game. Be- 
lieve me, I never enjoyed running any kind 
of business so much as I have putting that 
little church on its feet and on a broad unde- 
nominational basis! ” 

Medford, Mass. 
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The Church and the Ex-Service Man 


The Church must face the task of reclaiming the saving optimism of the ex-service 
man, who a few years ago went forth to war to battle for Church and State. 


HE tendency to optimism is a happy 

characteristic of the human family, 
especially of its youthful members. In 
some individuals the quality manifests itself 
but feebly; in others it seems to be latent; 
but on the whole it wields a powerful salu- 
tary influence over the lives of men. 

Thus it was that when America took up 
arms in the darkest days of the World War, 
fully cognizant of the awful perils that 
lurked in a shadowy future, millions of 
young men stepped forward and cheerfully 
offered themselves for the military and 
naval service of our country. Believing in 
eertain ideals which, as Americans, they 
had been taught were more sacred than life 
itself, they looked to their implicit faith in 
these ideals for strength and inspiration 
through trials inevitable and terrible. 

Nearly four years ago, their efforts in 
battle crowned with success, these young 
men laid down their arms. Their natures 
were hardened by the trying experiences 
which they had endured, but they were 
happy in the belief that peace would bring 
those rewards for which they had risked 
their all. Would that it were so! How 
disagreeable is the necessity of chronicling 
today the great measure of disillusionment 
which circumstances have since forced upon 
them! For they have seen the forces of or- 
ganized selfishness and greed, which they 
routed upon the battlefield, win many a 
skirmish over the peace table; they have 
seen great ideals made pawns in the game 
of diplomacy. Time after time they have 
seen principle side-tracked in our legislative 
halls, to the end that the roaring train 
of political expediency might have a free 
track. 

And while their eyes have been drawn 
to these things, they have been suffering 
in a period of crying economic hardship. 
Through a time of financial depression, 
which has affected them more than any 
other group of American society, they have 
been engaged in an uphill struggle to get 
a foothold in business and sustain the bur- 
den of family cares which they have as- 
sumed. Every effort to adjust themselves 
in civil life has been attended with discour- 
aging difficulties; nor have they been put at 
ease by contemplating the spectacle of great 
numbers of “dollar” patriots, many of whom 
were successful in evading military service 
in any form, and to whom the war meant 
nothing so much as a golden opportunity to 
amass wealth. 

To sum up in a few words and in a con- 
servative manner, the ex-service men. of 
America are at the present moment in an 
unfortunate frame of mind. 


Is THE CHURCH CONCERNED? 


Perhaps there are those who see in this 
situation nothing of particular concern to 
the Churech—yet the Church should be con- 
cerned about the frame of mind of any man, 
for it is the vital function of the Church to 
deal with the frames of mind of men and 
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to work to the end of making them what 
they should be. And the Church should feel 
especial concern about the collective frame 
of mind of so large a group—a group des- 
tined to wield tremendous power in the 
coming generation. Those familiar with 
events of the period just passing are wont 
to speak of the vast influence which the 
soldiers of the North and South wielded in 
our national life after the Civil War. The 
soldiers of the World War are following in 
their footsteps. There is no human bond, 
save that of family ties, so close and sacred 
as that existing between men who risked 
their lives, shoulder to shoulder, in the de- 
fense of great ideals. No other secular so- 
ciety or organization can be quite so virile 
and influential as one formed to perpetuate 
the associations of war. Such associations 
have been formed and are gaining strength 
every day; and in a multitude of ways there 
is coming to be an effective and far-reaching 
pooling of interests and grievances. 
Certainly the Church has a profound in- 
terest here—an interest in seeing that the 
minds and hearts of these men will be lifted 
above mere worldly levels and so disposed 
that they will seek to wield their growing 
influence for worthy purposes only, and in 
harmony with those great Christian prin- 
ciples whose attainment means the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Where is the think- 
ing observer who will not agree that one 
of the greatest things which the Church 
could do at the present juncture would be 
to help this group of Americans cast off the 
spell of a demoralizing cynicism and fan 


into new life the now smouldering fires of_ 


that idealism which once animated them to 
overthrow the forces of worldly greed and 
despotism at the risk of life itself? And 
it can be done, perhaps, more easily than is 
at first thought apparent. They believe in 
human service, for they have rendered it 
in fullest measure; they believe in brotherly 
co-operation, for they have tried it and 
found it not wanting. What more is needed 
for the basis of a substantial Christian 
faith? There is already the necessary bond 
in common, if only it be recognized. 


Arr HigH IDEALS IGNORED? 


There are, of course, those who do not 
think of ex-service men as being capable of 
animation by high ideals. Such individuals 
think of them in no other connection, per- 
haps, than as constituting a. class to oppose 
the Highteenth Amendment, and work for 
the inauguration of a reign of bull-baiting 
and knock-down-and-drag-out prize fighting. 
Suppose we were to grant that these gentle- 
men were right—a ridiculous assumption— 
what then? Could the Church afford to adopt 
a laissez faire attitude? Even if the assump- 
tion were true, such a state of affairs would 
constitute the strongest possible reason for 
taking immediate and active steps to win 
them to a different frame of mind. It would 
be only sound common sense to admit that 


unless the trend of their thoughts could be 
changed, and radically, the influence of the 
Church over the course of future events 
would be sadly curtailed. 

No Christian will admit the impossibility 
of creating in any given man or group of 
men the desire to do right. The Church, as 
an institution, may be open to the charge 
of not giving sufficient attention to the 
means employed, but no one will admit that 
the result cannot be obtained. So here the 
only question is as to the method best cal- 
culated to achieve the desired end. The 
limits of a short article will not suffice for 
a comprehensive discussion of all phases of 
the problem, even were the writer qualified 
to discuss all phases, yet several suggestions 
may be hazarded for consideration. 


MvTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND TOLERATION 


In the first place, it would seem that there 
should be a greater measure of mutual 
understanding and toleration between the 
Church and the ex-service men. That they 
do not correctly and fairly understand each 
other’s beliefs and aims is undoubtedly an 
accurate general statement. Take the sub- 
ject of the Highteenth Amendment, for ex- 
ample; let us go to the heart of one big 
problem in question. The enemies of that 
reform have been keenly industrious in the 
circulation of propaganda against it. Far 
and wide the belief has been engendered that 
the Church, as an organized minority, wil- 
fully took advantage of the absence of two 
aiillion defenders of America in the trenches 
of France to foist the prohibition amend- 
ment upon a majority of the American 
people. If the charge were true, no answer 
could be made, for such action would be 
indefensible. The principle of majority rule 
is one of the corner-stones of American lib- 
erty, to be respected alike by Church and 
State. Of course the charge is untrue, but 
untold thousands of these men have been 
led to believe otherwise. They talk and act 
in the light of that belief, and whether or 
not short-sighted or unreasoning, they are 
sincere in it, and an uncompromising con- 
demnation of their attitude will accomplish 
nothing. 

Now, what is to prevent the Church from 
getting busy with some counter propaganda 
of her own? Why, for instance, cannot pas- 
tors prepare a sermon, or a group of ser- 
mons, dealing with this matter, and give 
special and far-reaching publicity to the 
meetings? They should make the key-note 
of their address the fact that the Church 
has done nothing which from the standpoint 
of fair-minded men demands any apology. 
In a straightforward, yet tactful way, they 
could explain the development and accruing 
benefits of the prohibition movement, show- 
ing how it originated long before most of 
the men who fought against Germany were 
born; tracing its growth over the entire na- 
tion through a period of years, and empha- 
sizing the fact that the Highteenth Amend- 
ment came at a natural and inevitable time, 


as a climax to the movement as a whole. 
If proper publicity were given, there would 
be unfamiliar faces in the pews, and even 
if we were to grant that every: such un- 
familiar man went away still opposed to 
prohibition as such, the attitude of the 
Church would be set right in his mind; he 
would have something new to think about; 
the way would be paved for a better feeling 
of understanding .and friendliness all around. 


Man TO Man 

of many questions 
would help still more. And following out 
the same general idea, if all churchmen 
would only talk, kindly, as man to man, 
whenever opportunity arises, showing a de- 
sire to understand the ideas and problems 
of the ex-service man (and both are many), 
how much better it would be than to main- 
tain the only too frequent and oft-times 
Pharisaical attitude of cold aloofness and 
consequent condemnation by implication. 
When men once get together in friendly dis- 
cussion, a large part of their differences 
become imaginary. Let the Church and its 
members show that it is ready to meet these 
men halfway, and in a spirit of toleration 
and reason discuss the things which are on 
their minds. 

In the second place, in dealing with them, 
every emphasis should be laid upon the 
broad phases of Christian life and belief. 
The war was fought by Catholics, Jews and 
non-believers, aS well as Protestants. They 
came to love each other as comrades, and to 
entertain the deepest respect for each other’s 
beliefs, political and religious. This was 
as it had to be, and as it should be. In 
their organized effort in civil life today 
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they are maintaining the same fine spirit of 
mutual toleration and they always will, for 
the lesson was literally burned into their 
souls. They will be repelled by any Phari- 
saical attitude, most of all by one which 
smacks of denominational narrowness, bigotry 
or a desire to proselyte. Let the appeal be 
made upon the broad basis of human brother- 
hood and service; let the emphasis be, not 
upon ancient creeds, dogmas, symbols and 
denominational differences, but upon the 
grace of God as a source of spiritual power 
for all and the life of Jesus Christ as a 
model to be followed in all things. In say- 
ing this the writer senses his apparent un- 
orthodoxy, judged from certain standards of 
policy as well as belief, but the conviction 
is none the less sincere. 


A PRACTICAL POLICY 


As a final suggestion may be put forth 
the possibility of a special, far-reaching, 
organized effort to work in accordance with 
some such suggestions as have already been 
made, and such others as might be deyel- 
oped, with a view to enlisting in a big way 
the interest and support of this group of 
men. This is an age of organization. The 
great political parties are finding it to their 
advantage to finance bureaus charged with 
the sole function of organizing an appeal to 
ex-service men and setting it before them, 
basing such action on the theory that they 
constitute a group possessing a well defined 
class-consciousness. The theory is sound. 
If sound in one connection it is sound in 
another, and it merits consideration by the 
Church. At the least, it would seem that 
the various denominations could, advanta- 
geously appoint committees to consider the 
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matter, and there could be a much more 
effective interchange of views and opinions 
than there has been to date. Somewhere 
in the archives at Washington there should 
be records which show the Church member- 
ship, and preference of the men who made 
up the American armies. To run them 
down and classify them would create the 
ground-work for a big nation-wide attack 
in one direction; and an efficient functioning 
bureau charged with the responsibility of 
developing other projects, either upon be- 
half of all denominations or one alone, could 
doubtless make its influence felt more 
strongly in the lives of those whom the 
Church has yital concern in reaching. 

There is another phase of the matter 
which should be mentioned in closing. The 
Church of today needs to receive strength 
as well as to impart it. To only too great 
a degree have her pews been deserted for 
the golf links and the amusement hall. Only 
too often are her teachings flouted in favor 
of the sharp practice codes of modern busi- 
ness and so-called statesmanship. To only 
too great an extent are her leaders wrapped 
up in struggles to retain her old forms and 
rituals, the while they pass up opportunities 
to render practical service by way of mak- 
ing her influence felt in a substantial and 
progressive way. She needs to help reclaim 
the saying optimism of those red-blooded 
young Americans who only a few brief years 
ago went forth with high hopes to battle 
for Church and State alike, and enlist their 
virile, enthusiastic support for her great 
Christian program. Having accomplished 
this, her continued useful existence is as- 
sured for the next generation.. 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Order of Moses 


A Suggestion of the Zones of Danger and Safety 


Y the merest chance we passed a large 
Bak building at eight o’clock one 
Sunday evening, just as a procession of 
colored men and women halted at the door, 
awaiting the signal to enter. The costumes 
of the.women and the regalia of the men 
were so striking and so unusual that, as 
the crowd blocked our pathway, we stopped 
as witnesses. 

One of our number asked a colored man, 
who, though of the procession did not seem 
to be in it, what was the occasion of so re- 
markable a gathering. The answer was, 
“Moses.” That was specific, but not enlight- 
ening, to the questioner. Later, a second 
member of our group questioned a woman 
about it, and the answer again was, ‘‘Moses.” 
As the last stragglers were passing through 
the door, the third member sought informa- 
tion. He appealed to a plain-clothes man, 
who did not appear to belong to the celebra- 
tion. ‘‘What is going on?’ he said. The an- 
swer once more came, “Moses,” but with the 
explanatory phrase, “A memorial service.” 

When the last one had entered, the three 
strangers followed, and found excellent seats 
in the gallery—the only white people in the 
congregation. The audience was still stand- 
ing, but at a signal from the leader they 
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were all seated, making a most brilliantly 
decorated company. 


BRILLIANT ARRAY OF COLORS AND UNIFORMS 


It would be easy to speak lightly of the 
glitter of tinsel and of the complacent coun- 
tenances of those who literally shone with 
glowing colors, but the whole affair was so 
serious and so dignified in character that it 
was not possible even to think lightly of 
it. The variety of colors and of uniforms 
reminded me of an imposing ecclesiastical 
spectacle I once saw at the Vatican. It was 
a procession towards the chamber in which 
five new cardinals were to be consecrated. 
A military man, who stood next me, told me 
that there were thirteen different types of 
uniform among the ecclesiastics and their 
attendants. There were fully as many types 
here, equally brilliant, if less substantial, 
and the wearers of them were, on the whole, 
as dignified as were the papal officials. 

The choir members were appropriately 
dressed in black gowns, with white, sleeve- 
less sacks over them, the women wearing 
the usual academic type of cap. The women 
in the procession were enfolded in volumi- 
nous and highly colored robes, and they wore 


upon their heads royal crowns, from each 
of which was suspended and swinging a 
gold star. They were bound with wide 
girdles, fastened with shining clasps. The 
most notable and the most weighty of them 
stood by the pulpit—there were twelve of 
them—facing the audience, and when in the 
moment of prayer they bowed their heads 
and crossed their hands over their capacious 
bosoms, in spite of the flamboyant character 
of the whole thing, the effect on the spec- 
tator was much the same as that produced 
on the reader by one of Milton’s descriptions 
of the martialing of the heavenly host. 

The men were uniformed according to 
their rank in the order of “Moses.” The 
“Grand-Master,” with a shining, black, bald 
head, was arrayed like Solomon in his glory, 
with trimmings and braids and polished 
buttons and golden epaulets, that made the 
decorations on the group of admirals I re- 
cently saw at the Peary tomb seem tame 
and inconsequential. In descending scale, 
from sashes and swords and tassels down 
to the single badge on a Prince Albert coat, 
the brilliancy of the uniforms gradually 
lessened. 

The service was simple, not at all in keep- 
ing with the ornate decorations. The choir 
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sang as beautifully as the colored people 
always sing, the congregation joining. The 
minister prayed quietly and reverently. The 

people behaved with decorum and dignity. 
- The Seripture lesson was composed of selec- 
tions, from the words of Moses to his fol- 
lowers, and they were recited—not read— 
by a woman who wore a blue robe, a crown 
and a gold star. It is seldom that a mod- 
ern preacher makes his Scripture selection 
so vital and so inspiring a part of the sery- 
ice. So quietly, so impressively, so seriously 
were the words spoken, that one could al- 
most believe that the spirit of Moses was 
in them. 

Afterward a “Princess” of the order read 
a paper on the origin and history and pur- 
pose of the organization whose anniversary 
was being celebrated. The whole service 
was elevated and solemn in character. Even 
in the most impassioned and heart-stirring 
parts of the sermon there were no demon- 
strations beyond a few cries of “Hear! 
Hear!” and similar quiet forms of approval. 


For RAcE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


The sermon was the most suggestive and 
notable part of the service, making the white 
listeners feel that there is a new and per- 
haps an unlooked-for day coming: for the 
colored people. After suitable words of in- 
troduction, the preacher outlined his sermon. 
It was to consist, not of two divisions but 
of two threads. He was to speak on “the 
family, society, the church, brotherhood and 
on other things as they come into my mind.” 
The comments on the social groups were 
written. They were formal, stilted, gath- 
ered, perhaps, from textbooks or from so- 
ciological studies. They were read without 
feeling and without meaning. But when the 
preacher left, as he often did, his manu- 
script, and spoke of “the things that came 
into his mind,” there was no lack of mean- 
ing or of feeling. He would launch out into 
the deep, and in the most passionate, yet 
self-controlled, utterance, would appeal to 
his people for unity of action, for getting 
together for self-preservation, for a race 
self-consciousness, in a manner that made 
the three strangers tremble at the suggested 
possibilities. 

“The white man,” he said, “cannot solve 
our problem. We must solve it ourselves. 
Think,” he said, with suppressed but intense 
emotion, “think of our ten millions of people! 
What may they not do if united! Your 
order numbers ten thousand. Why, only the 
other day, ten thousand engineers in Penn- 
sylvania got together to do things, and they 
did them. They were no stronger than you 
might be. The white man pays attention to 
any company that is conscious of itself. He 
gives attention to the Jew and to the Italian. 
Why should he not give consideration to us? 
He will when we are united.” 

Then, in dramatic fashion, that made the 
cold chills chase one another up one’s spinal 
cord, he said, with a voice tense from con- 
trolled emotion, “Do you know the change 
that has come over our people in the past 
few years? Five years ago one could come 
to this brother’—turning to a brother min- 
ister on the platform—‘“and slap him, with 
a superior white hand, on the shoulder, and 
he would smile. Today he will scowl. Five 
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years ago’—and he turned to another min- 
ister, taking him by the hand—‘“one might 
have said to this brother, ‘Hullo, George,’ 
and, as an inferior, he would have responded 
pleasantly. Today he will shrug his shoul- 
ders and answer gruffly, ‘How are you?” 

Then he turned back to his audience, and 
the far-off white people in the gallery almost 
felt themselves addressed personally, as 
quietly and with no touch of bravado he 
said, “I will take off my hat to a white 
man when he takes off his hat to me. I will 
call him ‘Mister’ when he calls me ‘Mister.’” 
A little later he exclaimed, “I am not preach- 
ing anarchy, I am preaching brotherhood.” 
And there was not a word in his sermon to 
which his white hearers did not have to say 
“Amen.” 


A BrorHEeRHOOD BorN OF THE LOVE OF Gop 


He closed with an appeal that was almost 
pathetically Christian. “We must get to- 
gether. We must stand together. We must 
be conscious of ourselves as a race; but it 
must not be in bitterness or in hate. There 
is only one thing that makes for the true 
brotherhood that we seek. There is only 
one thing that can make our union effective 
and Christian, and that is the love of God 
in our hearts. We want a brotherhood born 
of the love of God.” 

He had drawn the line of danger in colors 
of red that startled his hearers, but he did 
not flaunt a red flag. He had marked the 
zone of safety for his people, and for us, in 
the white lines of peace, but without the 
white fiag of surrender. It was a sermon 
thrilled by the new-born consciousness of 
power, to which the colored people are 
slowly awakening, and it was a sermon 
thrilling in its suggestions as to the future 
possibilities of their race. 

Ripon, Wis. 


High Heart’s Ambition 
By Winfred C. Rhoades 

The undefeated? Those who keep on fight- 
ing. Not always those who see their soul’s 
desire before they die; but those who never 
yield; those who keep up the struggle, while 
life lasts, face to the front. Not often are 
they those who have never failed, but they 
are those who haye never surrendered. 

Two things there are which are very good 
in a man’s life: that discontent with things 
as they are, that yearning desire for things 
as they ought to be, which drives him to 
change conditions if he can; and that cour- 
age which takes sturdily and hopefully what 
cannot be changed or escaped, and deter- 
mines to bring some good out of it. 

Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 

Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to do and die; 

Our faith spreads like the eagle's, 
Who soars to meet the sun, 

And cries, exulting, unto Thee, 
“QO Lord, Thy will be done!” 

Not from a professional preacher come 
those fine words, not from a cloistered re- 
cluse, but from a man of affairs—a man 
plunged again and again into the thickest 
of life, one of the really constructive states- 
men of recent years; the man who so steered 
the antagonistic purposes of rapacious goy- 
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ernments that the integrity of China was 
preserved at a critical moment and the 
policy of the open door was guaranteed, 
and who began to lead those who sit in high 
seats to see that secret diplomacy is the 
diplomacy of disaster, and that frank and 
open dealings will mark the opening to a 
new and better day for the life of the 
world. Not in. dumb resignation” woulda 
he accept his lifelong handicap of physical 
frailty, nor any other burden life imposed; 
with eagerness and with exultation would 
he run to do his best wherever the will of 
Ged ordained opportunity for him. 

The human spirit is meant for conquest. 
Why be mastered by adverse fortune? Sick- 
ness, sorrow, lost powers, thwarted ambi- 
tion—are they so conclusive that the spirit 
shall not look beyond them, and pursue life 
lustily in spite of them? High Heart will 
not count these things the final answer of 
life.. Not the victim of life would he have 


men find him. <A victor of the spirit he 
means to he. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Hole in the Doughnut 


Now it is my custom to go away in the 
Good Old Summer Time, and to rest for a 
little season beside a Little Lake. And the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah sat 
there with me, and told me about the Ark 
and Noah, and how the dove flew all around 
the Lake; and that Lake is for her great 
enough to satisfy all the requirements of the 
Flood; and it is very nearly large enough 
for me also. 

And there spake one to me saying, Where- 
fore shouldest thou take a Vacation? Be- 
hold, I have not had a Vacation in Twenty 
Years. 

And I said, That is one thing that aileth 
thee. 

And he said, Why should not a man work 
the year around? 

And I said, When God causeth the Grass 
and the Trees to toil all the year around, 
and obliterateth the distinction between the 
seasons, then will it be good for men to toil 
alway and rest never. 

And I said, I am very fond of Doughnuts. 

And he said, I discover not the connection. 

And I said, Once upon a time did women 
fry their Crullers with no Hole in the middle, 
and they were just Crullers. But some one 
with a Towering Genius discovered that if 
an hole were made in the middle, then might 
there be a cake fried with a delicious Crust 
all about it, and one might eat thereof on 
every side down to the Hole, and find it 
good to the last crumb. 

And he said, I also like Doughnuts. 

And I said, What the Hole is unto the 
Doughnut, so is the Vacation unto the toil 
of the year; and there be many men half- 
baked or overdone because they know it not. 

And he was Speechless. For though it be 
not possible to establish many sound argu- 
ments upon a Vacuum, yet is there one such 
Unanswerable Argument, and that is the 
most wise Argument based upon the Hole 
in the Doughnut. r 
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Conservatism and the Art of Conserving 


The recent death of Dr. Pratt adds a. tender interest to this noble 
plea for pursuit of truth, the open mind and breadth of vision. 


AM a conservative, which signifies that 

I am one who desires to possess, con- 
serve and propagate all verifiable truth, 
whether discovered yesterday or four thou- 
sand years ago. Not to be thus loyal to 
truth and to seek to safeguard its vital 
power would necessarily class one, in the 
outspoken language of Scripture, as either 
a moral reprobate or a fool. 

I am a liberal, since I freely grant to 
every man the same right to think and voice 
his convictions that I ask for myself, and 
inasmuch as I desire to state all truth in 
modern terms and abandon any outgrown 
belief that has been proyen false or mis- 
leading. 

Truth is the only worthy pursuit of man. 
It is never self-contradictory. Truth in one 
realm cannot be at variance with truth in 
another realm. ‘True science can never be 
in conflict with true religion, nor can any 
fundamental and inherent truth, whether in 
science, theology or religion, ever change: 

For truth is truth, since God is God, 
And truth the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin, 

Nothing, consequently, can be more repel- 
lent to an enlightened and balanced mind 
than the controversial spirit, or the attempt 
to separate seekers after truth into oppos- 
ing schools of thought, and label them with 
such popularly divisive names as liberal or 
The moment I allow myself 


conservative. 
within one compartment of 


to be shut 
thought, that moment I. have become parti- 


san, circumscribed, narrow, and to that ex- 
tent untrustworthy. 

During my theological course it was my 
privilege to be under the influence and in- 
structions of the late President Chester D. 
Hartranft, one of the most accomplished, 
not to say stupendous, scholars of his gen- 
eration. His mind was encyclopzedic. The 
extent of his learning in secular and ecclesi- 
astical history, in biblical, dogmatic and 
pastoral theology, in music, art and church 
architecture, in hymnology, biography and 
comparative religion seemed well-nigh super- 
human. One wondered in amazement how 
one man in the short space of a scholar’s 
life-time could compass so much detailed, 
accurate and analytically classified knowl- 
edge. His spiritual life was as vital and 
generative as his intellectual life was mas- 
sive and compelling. Yet in all our intimate 
relations with him in the classroom, and 
in all his eloquent sermons and addresses, 
there was nothing to suggest that he be- 
longed to a particular school of thought. 
He was too big to be classified. It never 
occurred to his students to think of him as 
conservative or liberal, as medizevalist or 
modernist. To have labelled him with the 
name or insignia of any party would have 
been an affront to the greatness of his intel- 
lect and heart. Truth shining through his 
personality gave us a sense of the Eterni- 
ties where God dwells, and of its universal 
aspects as regards the life and deeper needs 
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of man. The sweep of his mental vision, 
the comprehensiveness of his sympathies, 
his passion for knowledge, his enthusiasm 
for humanity made impossible anything nar- 
row or partisan in thought, instruction or 
ereed. 

JESUS A LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE 


The greatness of such a mind carries us 
back to the qualities that gave it birth in 
the mind of the Master. Was Jesus a con- 
servative? Yes, for he said, “I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfill.” Was he a liberal? 
Yes, for he challenged all the forms and 
ceremonies in his ancestral chureh that had 
lost their spiritual hold on his generation. 
To the Scribes and Pharisees of his day he 
was an iconoclast and an enemy of estab- 
lished religion, because he sought to lift 
mankind out of the tomb of dead issues and 
petrified forms into the unfettered freedom 
of a joyous and spontaneous life. 

Jesus, above all the sons of men, was too 
big to be classified. All narrowness and 
bigotry were shamed by the greatness of his 
spirit. He made it his life mission to eman- 
cipate truth from the errors, false customs, 
useless ceremonials and blighting sectarian- 
ism, in which it had become imprisoned. He 
did for truth and vital religion what he did 
for himself when he rolled away the stone 
from the door of his sepulchre and came 
forth the risen and victorious Christ. Nar- 
row minds are ever misinterpreting both his 
conservatism and his liberalism. In the ac- 
cepted use of those words he was neither 
a conservative nor a liberal, but was simply 
and divinely vital. He taught truth in terms 
of life. He was as free from bondage to 
hampering customs and forms as the wingéd 
bird in the upper air. On the other hand, 
he was as deeply rooted and grounded in 
eternal and unchangeable truth as the cedars 
of Lebanon in their rocky soil, or as the 
mountains themselves, on which he sought 
frequent and intimate communion with his 
father in heaven. 

When I come into touch with his spirit 
and teaching, I lose my pettiness and nar- 
row vision. The tides of eternity sweep in 
upon my soul. My mind is consciously ex- 
panded with the greatness of newly-discov- 
ered truth. My heart throbs with a new 
love. My spirit is energized with new pur- 
pose and power. I step out into a realm 
where the air is pure, the horizon boundless, 
and where the little and the limited are 
lost to view. 


Tuer LACK OF GREAT LEADERS 


Christianity and the Church, as well as 
education, politics and international govern- 
ments, are ever suffering for lack of bigness 
in their leaders. There are, indeed, notable 
exceptions—seers and statesmen of culture, 
caliber and consecration, men. of prophetic 
vision and moral power—but the rank and 
file are hampered by narrow conceptions and 
outlook, personal aims and partisan rivalry. 
The divineness of life, the majesty of truth, 


the supremacy of the spiritual, the moral 
destiny of all human thought and enter- 
prise, the immortality of influence and 
character, the eternity of existence—these 
apparently have made no permanent and 
solemn impress on the mind of the average 
man. Hence, many a church and many a 
minister are wanting in that element of 
self-respect, conscious authority and impel- 
ling sense of a divine mission that command 
the homage and allegiance of the outside 
world. The themes and nature of Sunday 
services announced in the Saturday issue of 
many a metropolitan daily are evidence of 
this. Instead of possessing intellectual dig- 
nity, spiritual seriousness and a sense of 
the solemn significance of worship, truth 
and life, they seem but trivial trucklings to 
the tastes and desires of the untutored and 
unthinking multitudes. Petty schemes for 
catching the crowd are substituted for the 
proclamation of God-given truth, and senti- 
mentalism for substantial and commanding 
scholarship. 

The Christianity of the coming age must 
take a deeper hold on the lives of its ad- 
herents and representatives if it is to win 
the serious attention of the non-Christian 
world. The human gpirit is so constituted 
that it instinctively bows in reverence before 
conscious worth. Jesus spake with author- 
ity and not as the seribes. The Church and 
its ordained leaders will do the same when 
possessed of the same sense of God, the same 
passion for truth, the same sacrificial and 
redemptive enthusiasm for man. 


Haunrite Porms 


“Recompense,” a poem of deep comfort and 
tranquil faith, has been sent in by Mrs. Orson 
K. Tuttle of Wyanet, lll. We quote it in part: 


We are quite sure 

That He will give them back—bright, pure and 
beautiful. 

We know He will but keep 

Our own and [is until we fall asleep. 

We know He does not mean 

To break the strands reaching between 

The Here and There. 

Ile does not mean—though Heaven be fair— 

To change the spirits entering there that they 
forget 

The eyes upraised and wet, 

The lips too still for prayer, 

The mute despair. 


He will not take 
The spirit which He gave, and make 
The glorified so new 
That they are lost to me and you. 
I do believe 
They will receive 
Us—you and me—and be so glad 
To meet us, that when most I would grow sad 
I just begin to think about the gladness, 
And the day 
When they shall tell us all about the Way 
That they have learned to go— 
Heaven’s pathway show. 
—George Kringle. 
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Federal Council Cordially Com- 
mended by National Denominations 

EVERAL of the great denominational 

bodies held national conferences dur- 
ing May and June, and especially com- 
mended the work of the Federal Council. 
The Northern Baptists authorized an appro- 
priation of $25,000. The General Synod of 
the Reformed Church voted to continue its 
support. The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh (North), recommended a 
larger support, and referred to the Executive 
Commission a recommendation for $30,000. 
The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church (South) voted $10,000. The United 
Presbyterian General Assembly voted to con- 
tinue its financial support. The only church 
which, so far as we have seen, hesitated in 
its action was the Presbyterian Church 
(South), in which a considerable group con- 
tended that the churches ought not to deal 
with social, industrial and international 
questions, 
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Protestants, Hebrews and Catholics 
Appeal to the President 

N June 19 an appeal was made to Presi- 

dent Harding by representatives of 
three great religious groups—Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews—that he take 
action looking toward the ending of the coal 
strike. The organizations authorizing this 
appeal were the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on the Chureh and Social Service, the 
Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council and the Social 
Service Commission of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis. This co-operation 
in social service, drawing together these 
great religious groups, is one of the most 
remarkable illustrations of the change in 
religious emphasis and point of view that 
has taken place in recent years. 


Home Mission Work 
and the Japanese 

Ego to great expense to carry the 
Christian Gospel to the Japanese. 
Meanwhile thousands of the Japanese have 
come to our country. There are between 
three and four thousand in New York City. 
Most of them, in three or four years, will 
go back to Japan. It is said that more than 
three hundred Japanese travelers a month 
pass through New York. The Home Mis- 
sions Council, through its Committee on 
Orientals and Hawaiians, is asking the de- 
nominations of the country to suggest to 
their missionary-minded churches, in cities 


where there are Japanese individuals, that’ 


they cultivate, through personal relations 
and familiar contacts, the Japanese strangers 
in their midst; and to make this cultivation 
of friends a distinct policy of the church. 
This certainly is a good way, perhaps the 
best way, to help these men to understand 
the real value of the Christian religion in 
American civilization. If the Japanese could 
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IS DOING 


only carry back favorable impressions of 
Christianity, they might prove the most ef- 
fective of missionaries. 


Foochow Gives 
$5,000,000 to Idols 


N a recent issue of Missions we read that 
I “the town of Foochow, China, gave 
$5,000,000 to idol worship last year, while 
about them millions of people were perish- 
ing from famine. These gifts were prompted 
by fear, and were given to stop the famine.” 
This suggests what China needs: first, the 
Gospel which delivers from the bondage of 
fear; and second, the Gospel which sup- 
plements prayer with bread for the hungry, 
and plant trees to reforest the barren hill- 
sides and save the soil for harvest fields. 


Y. M. C. A. Events 
in China 

HH July issue of Association Men report 

interesting facts concerning Y. M. C. A. 
work in China. Here are a few: The 15th 
anniversary celebration in Foochow was at- 
tended by 16,000 people; a membership 
campaign closed with the addition of 2,000 
new members and $25,000 cash; the Wohan 
Associations, on their 10th anniversary, re- 
ceived a second gift of $10,000 from Ex- 
President Li Yuan Hung; the Hankow As- 
sociation has lately received the gift of an 
athletic field from Mr. Sun Wu; Hangchow 
gained 3,125 members and $20,000 in fees 
in its ninth annual membership campaign ; 
and so on. Evidently, in spite of some anti- 
Christian re-action, the Chinese appreciate 
the permanent values of Association work. 


French Catholic Priests 
Claim the Right to Marry 

T is reported in a French journal, L’Hclair, 

that a new organization, called the Solida- 
rité Sacerdotale, has been formed, enrolling 
priests who wish to marry. Its president, a 
young ecclesiastic, has recently married. Its 
members point to the fact that marriage is 
allowed to priests in the Orient, and that 
up to the Lateran Council priests in the 
Latin Church had the right to marry. Celi- 
bacy, they claim, is not based upon the Bible, 
dogma or tradition. “It is simply a disci- 
plinary regulation.” 


Startling Discoveries 
of Ohio Church Survey 

HE religious survey generally brings to 

light unsatisfactory conditions . which 
might never otherwise have been realized. 
They are conditions that can be remedied. 
Among the statements of a survey recently 
undertaken in Ohio are these: There are 
1,048 abandoned rural churches in Ohio, and 
others are being abandoned. In many over- 
churehed communities, also, the work is not 
properly done. ‘From: 25 to 40 per cent. 
of the non-church homes in this over- 
churched community have never been vis- 
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ited at all.” More than two-thirds of the 
rural population of Ohio are not affiliated 
with any denomination, and four out of five 
persons are inactive in any church work. 
There are about 375 communities that have 
no church services; and yet there are suffi- 
cient preachers to supply a resident pastor 
for every rural community of 1,000.. Here 
is the remedy. The Federation of Churches 
in Ohio has begun a gradual re-distribution 
of rural churches which involves in some 
cases the federation of several into one 
church.» To some extent this has already 
been undertaken with satisfactory results, 
and has demonstrated its fundamental sound- 
ness and value. 


Worth Noting 

The Y. W. C. A. at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
is not yet two years old, but has more than 
1,000 members, representing 27 nationali- 
ties, 19 religious beliefs and 57 different 
occupations. 


Methodists have purchased nearly 50 
acres on the summit of one of the highest 
hills overlooking Rome, and propose to erect 
there a Collegio for boys, to accommodate 
1,500 pupils. 


Religious interest is reported from Bel- 
gium, especially in Bible reading. One col- 
porteur reports selling 3,400 New Testa- 
ments in twelve weeks. During June, in one 
district, 800 New Testaments and 23 Bibles 
were sold. 


Miss Ruth Muskrat, the Indian 
delegate representing the Y. W. C. A. in 
China at the Peking Conference, is now re 
turned home, and will write some of her 
impressions for a future issue of the Asso- 
ciation Monthly. 


ALM 
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The Twelfth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, published by the Associa- 
tion, at 70 Fifth Ave., New York, is well 
worth reading. We commend it to all friends 
of mankind who delight in the evidences of 
human progress. 


The society of professional “magicians” 
has recently investigated spiritualistie pho- 
tography with adverse conclusions. ‘Col- 
lectively, one result of the tests was damn- 
ing,’ was the report. Plates cunningly pre- 
pared were found to have been substituted 
for those handed to the medium by the ex- 
amining committee. 


The city of Jerusalem, in the hands of 
the Turks during the Great War, was “in 
a condition of utmost squalor’ when the 
British forces marched through the gates 
in 1917. One of their first undertakings was 
the introduction of a supply of fresh, run- 
ning water into the city, a privilege which 
has not existed there since the days of the 
Roman Empire. This made sani‘ary conii- 
tions possible, and today the city is clean. 
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Around the Year with a Church Assistant 


THE LEADING QUESTION 


HAT does a church assistant do?” 

W (with emphasis on the ‘‘do”). “How 
can the church (emphasis on the ‘church’) keep 
you busy all week?” “Just how do you occupy 
your time, anyway?” 

A few such queries as these develop in the 
average church assistant an all but passionate 
desire to explain to the general public the 
mysteries of her professional routine; not only 
in justification of her own reason for existence, 
but that a larger and larger circle both within 
and without the church may understand that a 
new and dignified profession has come into 
being and offers to the young woman of today 
large opportunities for self-expression and 
service. : 

The average church assistant starting upon 
her work with a background of high school 
and professional training, or college and pro- 
fessional training, is usually fitted for a posi- 
tion of leadership in the educational and social 
program of a local chureh. Generally her am- 
bition is to serve the church through a con- 
structive program of religious education for 
its children and young people. She thinks of 
herself as devoting the larger part of her time 
to the development and direction of such a 
program. It is to the average church that she 
goes with this ideal of her service. Come 
“around the year’ with her and let her give 
you a partial record of her experience from 
her brief notes. 


AROUND HER First YEAR 

Early Fall 

First Week. The pastor says good ventila- 
tion is an important element in the success of 
church services. I am to “take a look in” each 
Sunday morning to see that the janitor has 
properly aired the auditorium—see to it my- 
self if he hasn’t. (I wonder what other jani- 
torial prerogatives I shall be led to assume?)’ 


First Sunday. The president of the mis- 
sionary society approached me with a winning 
smile after church today. ‘‘We are just start- 
ing our year’s work, Miss Blank, and have 
no speaker for our first meeting. Will you 
come and tell us how we ean interest our 
women in missions, and what we ean do to 
make a good year’s program?’ My reputation 
as the new church assistant being at stake, I 
smiled as graciously as an inhibited gasp would 
permit, and said, ‘Delighted !” 


Later Fall 

Sometimes I wish I had never ‘taken’ 
stenography or agonized over the “touch” 
system. It’s getting so easy to spend a great 
deal of time in the general office work. A 
weekly calendar of events to secure informa- 
tion about, proof to read, cards and other pub- 
licity material to mail out, eard files to keep 
up, and general secretarial work for the 
pastor. And now that our church treasurer 
has resigned I am acting as bookkeeper, etc., 
for several months. 

The editor of our Monthly Messenger is a 
pleasant young man. He is engaged to a young 
woman out of town so is not ‘around’ to many 
ehurch functions. As obliging church assistant, 
therefore, I am collecting most of the copy this 
fall, getting it into nice typewritten form and 
sending it to the editor to mail in. Splendid 
training for me! I’ve always wanted experience 
in editing a paper and here it is. 

The pastor is giving me many pointers about 


By One of Them 


church advertising, copy-making, and ‘hand- 
ling” the printer. All such good things to know! 
No knowledge is ever wasted, is it? 

Perhaps, later in the year when the office 
work is better organized, I’ll have time to get 
acquainted with the boys and girls and do some 
of the real things I think I’m here for. So 
many of the church members habitually refer 
to me as the “office secretary,’ I wonder if 
they have no idea of my ambitions concerning 
scme of those real things. 

A Girls’ Club. Determined to take time to 
get acquainted with at least one group in the 
church school. Have organized a club of 
eighth grade girls. Wanted to call themeselves 
the “Pep Club.” Later chose the “Four V’s” 
(standing for vim, vitality, vigor, and vision). 
Their object, ‘“‘all ’round development.” Pro- 
gram to include parliamentary training, na- 
ture siudy, hikes, parties and some service for 
others. Their group will be a splendid nu- 
cleus for radiating enthusiastic loyalty and 
co-operation throughout their department. 

A Training Class. A real opportunity has 
developed in the teaching line! Two steadily 
diminishing classes of high school and working 
girls have been combined and I am to make a 
teacker training class of it for six or seven 
months. A chance to help these girls to see 
what religion may mean in terms of living to 
the little child, the boy and girl, and youth. 
Child psychology and Bible study combined and 
followed by some of them at least by practice 
teaching. How I want to make it interesting 
enough to keep them coming, and worth their 
while personally, even if they never teach! 

An Innovation for Christmas. We are plan- 
ning the usual Christmas parties for the 
holidays, but an “innovation” for the Christ- 
mas celebration: the Christmas story in five 
tableaux in the church auditorium. Though 
our auditorium is peculiarly adapted. to 
dramatic presentations, this will be the first 
time anything of the sort has been given in the 
church. Once get the people to understand 
the unusual impressiveness of religious dra- 
matics and pageantry in the chancel of the 
church and we can do big things here! 


Mid-winter Season 

Developments in the church school. We are 
just starting the New Year and the time is 
now ripe to change the curriculum of one 
whole department, putting in a completely 
graded course of the best study material avail- 
able at present. It can’t help but arouse new 
interest among the pupils. 

Whether we can keep up the interest de- 
pends upon how the teachers handle the new 
material, of course. I am planning a series 
of six church school conferences for them and 
have secured experts in the field of religious 
education to lead these conferences from month 
to month until June. These will bring practi- 
cal help and inspiration to them and develop 
an esprit de corps throughout the school, I 
hope. 

I am occasionally conducting the opening 
period of the high school department in the 
effort to help the superintendent to plan real 
services of worship and to train the boys and 
girls in reverent participation in them. The 
transition from “opening exercises’ to wor- 
ship period is more difficult than the unini- 
tiated might imagine. 

Evening Lectures. The business girls’ club 
has invited me to give a course of lectures 


following the pastor’s series on The Life of 
Christ. We. shall take up a brief course in 
The Prophets of Israel, perhaps following it 
with a real study on their part of The Man- 
hood of the Master. Here’s a piece of work 
that will be a real joy to me and I sincerely 
hope fruitful to them. 

Spring 

Developing Dramatics. We have just cele- 
brated Haster. Some of The Four V’s pre- 
sented a dramatization in the church, called, 
“Her Easter Choice.” Six of them have joined 
the church. It means much to choose just the 
right thing for these special occasions. 

The girls of the training class are working 
on a charming little play. They have had 
such fun doing it; their interest in church and 
church school has greatly increased; and some 
real dramatic ability has, been discovered 
among them. It has taken a great deal of my 
time to direct them but I am now getting help 
from one of our church women who may be led 
to take over the work of director of dramatics 
another year. 

Summer 

The end of the year. The year is ended! 
So little has been accomplished in the church 
school that I dreamed of accomplishing. But 
some good foundations have been laid and we 
shall build more largely upon them another 
year. It is understood now that my time is 
to be devoted more and more to the developing 
of the church school program and I am already 
making great plans for the reorganization of 
at least one department in the fall. Through 
the assuming of the responsibility for develop- 
ing their own social and religious and expres- 
sional activities, under direction, the boys and 
girls will be definitely trained in social life 
within the church, in the experience of wor- 
ship, and in the expression of good will in 
service. Hverybody who has seen the plans 
says, ‘“They’re fine, if theyll work!” To make 
them work will call for the happiest and most 
strenuous effort a mere church assistant ever 
put forth. 


THE AVERAGE FUTURE 


A varied ministry surely, this of church 
assistant. But perhaps no less fruitful in the 
end than a more clearly -definitized work. 

The exceptional church in the coming days 
will have a staff of trained experts who will 
divide the functions of secretary, welfare 
worker, educational director, and parish vis- 
itor. The pastor and church membership will 
clearly understand the specific duty of each. 

The average church, however, will be able 
to afford one worker, the chureh assistant. 
It will still expect her to be each or all of 
these functionaries as oceasion shall require. 
It will put her hand upon the pulse of the 
whole church. It will demand that she be 
a “paragon of virtues” and abilities, and yet 
by the constant exercise of her petty virtues 
it will often neglect the use of her best gifts. 

Nevertheless, however long it takes the 
church to standardize the work of the church 
assistant and understand that she is trained 
to be most useful to it through its educational 
program for the boys and girls, today it offers 
remarkable opportunity to any young woman 
who wishes to serve her generation in a strate- 
gic position: who wants all her talents and 
abilities to count in good offices and good in- 
fluences. Few professions will demand so 
much of her mind and heart and soul. Few 
will be more rewarding. 
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Death of President Chapman 


The First International Council Recalled 
By Burford Hooke, D.D. 


HIRTY-ONE years ago it was my privi- 

lege to be the acting secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, also 
an assistant secretary of the First Congrega- 
tional Council. Thus, I was brought into de- 
lightful touch with American brethren. Friend- 
ships then formed still abide. 

On July 19, in Bristol, when friends from 
various parts of the world had gathered, reai- 
izing ‘the fellowship of humanity’—New Eng- 
land leading—there came the telegram with 
the unexpected news of the death of Dr. 
Charles Chapman, for thirty-four years the 
beloved president of our. Western College. 
When the first International Council was held, 
the College was located at Plymouth... Now it 
is in Bristol. Many, in fact most, of the dele- 
gates from America naturally embarked for 
their homes at Plymouth—that home of a hun- 
dred Plymouths scattered all over the world. 
Several days were set apart for a Puritan 
Fathers’ “jollification.”” One function, led by 
Mr. Worth, walked descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers over the course which must have been 
trodden by the men of the Mayflower, includ- 
ing, I guess, John Hooke. When they reached 
the Barbican, Mr. Worth, who was a man of 
great authority as a local historian, told the 
party they had been within three feet of the 
spot from which the Pilgrims embarked. The 
American delegates expressed a wish that a 
tablet should mark the spot and record the 
visit. This wish was speedily fulfilled. 

Dr. Charles Chapman presided at the great 
evening meeting held in Sherwell Congrega- 
tional Church, which was crowded with an 
“intensely interested’? audience. The speakers 
included Senator J. W. Patterson, of Hanover, 
N. H.; Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
N. J.; and Dr. J. W. Cooper, of New Britain, 
Ct. But it was Dr. Chapman who gave the 
splendid tone to the meeting, which the speak- 
ers, in their eloquent addresses, so well sus- 
tained. In fact, they were officially described 
as “magnificent.” Dr. Chapman maintained 
that the strength, dignity, honor and prosper- 
ity of a nation depends, not upon the different 
peoples of whom it was composed, but on the 
principles which they brought into its life. 
The principle which the Puritans especially 
gave to America was, he said, that of “religious 
liberty.” And Plymouth welcomed the descend- 
ants of these men, not becatise they were 
Independents, but because they had upheld the 
right of every man to take the Word of God 
and, understanding it according to the best of 
his ability, act under its guidance according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

In those few sentences you have Dr. Chap- 
man. It was that which led him, when a 
young fellow, to leave the Anglican Church in 
which he was reared, and to cast in his lot 
_ with. the Nonconformists. He was no sup- 
porter of a highly-organized Congregational- 
ism; but he did his work in his own way—he 
trained men. And in many homes today, scat- 
tered all over the world, there are men who, 
haying caught his spirit, are re-living his life 
and building up the city of God, not because 
of an organized “ism,” but because they still 
practice what the Pilgrim Fathers preached. 

Dr. Chapman was born in 1828 and was in 
sight of his ninety-fourth birthday. His in- 
tellect remained clear to the end. The teacher 
of my youth, he touched my whole life, and 


placed me under obligations to serve others, 
which I hope ever to realize. It was delight- 
ful to see him enjoying the eventide when, as 
on a beautiful autumn day, every bit of cloud 
seems to be fringed with gold. My wife and 
I will never forget the pleasant time we spent 
with him a year ago, and so realized anew 
the depth of that character which grew from 
more to more. His wife, with whom for so 
many years he walked life’s way, was the only 
daughter of the well-known missionary, Richard 
Knill, whose biography he wrote. 

For some years Dr. Chapman resided in 
Canada, where he was associated at the Col- 
lege at Montreal with Rev. Dr. Wilkes. He 
filled the chair of apologetics in theology. His 
favorite subjects were philosophy and theology. 
He felt that theology could only be stable when 
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it was founded on philosophy. Probably his 
best-known contribution to theological literature 
was his volume on “Pre-organic Evolution.” 

When residing in Canada, he often crossed 
the border, and he was heartily welcomed to 
American pulpits. He never forgot a Sunday 
spent at the Old South Church, Boston. The 
experience which he thus obtained was of great 
value when his students sought guidance as to 
service in the United States or in Canada. 

On July 24, his remains were brought from 
Torquay to Bristol, and in Arno’s Vale Ceme- 
tery were placed by the side of her whom he 
loved so well. One of his sons is in the Chris- 
tian ministry in the United States; another 
occupies a forefront position at Colombo, Cey- 
lon. He has lived with the third at Crofton, 
Torquay. Most of these, and others who know 
how to value sterling worth, gathered at that 
sacred spot, not regretting so much their loss, 
but thankful for a life so long preserved and 
so fully consecrated to the service of God in 
the service of man. 


London, Eng. 


Home Missions Conference at Northfield 
By Elizabeth M. Updike 


I am reminded of the gentle malapropism of 
a dear little old’ friend of mine—‘‘Comparisons 
are odorous!” This one certainly has a sweet 
savor! Never has there been a finer Home 
Missions Conference than that held at North- 
field recently. From start to finish, the week 
was filled with ideal ‘Northfield weather.” 
One cannot refrain from mentioning the won- 
derful setting of the place itself, shut in on all 
sides by a great rim of mountains expanding 
and expanding till the farthest limit of the 
eye leaves one with a consciousness of endless 
mountain rims beyond. The winding river and 
the valleys in the heart of this jewel-like set- 
ting fill one with the assurance of God’s love 
and care, and are proof that ‘‘underneath are 
the everlasting arms.” 

When one says that Miss Slattery gave the 
opening address Wednesday evening, one has 
given some idea of the standard of expectancy 
for the rest of the week, and not once was 
that standard lowered. In fact, the week was 
like a great pageant itself, each episode open- 
ing new visions into the day beyond, which 
finally reached its climax in the “‘Pageant of 
the Rainbow” on the lawn before Marquand 
and Dr. Brooks’ closing address on “Race 
Prejudice.” _ It was a great privilege to have 


present two such fine leaders of the Negro race 
as Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, principal 
of the non-sectarian Palmer School at Sedalia, 
N. C., and Mr. Troy P. Gorum, director of 
music at St. John’s Congregational Institu- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Brown’s 
address, ““A Challenge to the White Women 
of America” revealed some of the daily ex- 
periences of her people and their needless 
suffering and humiliation. Mr. Gorum sang 
himself straight into our hearts, by his fine 
rendering of folk songs and spirituals. Mrs. 
Brown and Mr. Gorum are both Congregation- 
alists. 

The reception at the Northfield Hotel, where 
we had the opportunity of meeting the 19 mis- 
sionaries present at the Conference, was a 
joyous occasion. Mrs. Shepard’s address on 
Mormonism opened whole new realms of 
thought in terms of responsibility. Mrs. Roe’s 
picture of the North American Indian, and the 
presentation of the Migrant Work, gave us 
a vision of the urgent pressure of Home and 
Foreign Mission work in America to which one 
dare not apply procrastination. It was a 


special delight to have Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
as the leader of the Bible study work, using 
as his theme, five great parables. 


All classes 
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were well attended every one of them sugges- 
tive in method and program of work. We were 
happy to have again Miss Annola F. Wright, 
as director of music, and Mrs. D. E. Waid, as 
leader of the Senior Study Book. Every leader 
gave evidence of thoughtful preparation, fa- 
miliarity with her subject, and initiative in 
presentation of work. 

The Camps were well organized, well man- 
aged and well attended. From early morning 
prayers to vesper service, every minute was 
brimful, the schedule allowing for hikes, drives, 
visits, and impromptu good times, culminating 
in the huge bonfire on the campus Monday 
evening. 

Not the least helpful feature of the Confer- 
ence was the denominational rallies, in which 
there was leisure for consultation and ex- 
change of plans with benefit to all. 

No report of Northfield would be complete 
without ‘Round Top.” At six-thirty, every 
evening by one’s and two’s, in small groups or 
large groups, from every direction, the spots of 
color moved across the greensward, all con- 
verging at Round Top and resolving them- 
selves into friendly human beings, chatting of 
today or tomorrow, next week or next year! 
When we leave Round Top, itis as a great silent 
stream, flowing down the hill toward the even- 
service in the auditorium, filled with the 
greatness 
his need 


ing 
newness and wonder of God, of his 
and infinite care and the marvel of 
of us. 

We are grateful to the splendid band of 
young womanhood and manhood who made our 
dormitory life home-like and comfortable, and 
who in all the halls and auditorium extended 
courtesy and helpfulness. 

From beginning to end there was abundant 
evidence of the hard work, careful planning, 
harmony of purpose, consecration to their task, 
and prayerful co-operation of the committee. 
The chairman’s quiet friendliness lent an air 
of confidence to the whole Conference. 

To sum it all- up, we learned to spell 
“Wriendship”’ in new ways, using the Racial 
Alphabet; and we came away with definite, 
practical lesson-plans, that we may put into 
operation every day of our school life here, 
conscious that only the continual practice of 
the full plan of Friendship—God to man, man 
to man and man to God—gives us the ma- 
terial that makes school worth while, and the 
assurance of passing that final examination 
which gives entrance into the Great University 
of Life. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Honorary Degrees 

We wish to make the following additions to 
our list of honorary degrees bestowed at recent 
commencements : 

IDLIEY 

Binkuorst, Rev. ARiE—Chicago, Il].—Olivet 
CoLuins, Rev. W. .—Muskegon, Mich—Olivet 
Morr, Rey. GEORGE RoBson,—Syracuse, N. Y. 


Roserts, Rev. GeorGE, Lake Forest, I1].—Lake 
Forest 
Twrepy, Pror. H. H.—New Haven, 


Lebanon Valley 


Ct.— 


It Will Pay You to Read 


AUTOCRATIC “ASSOCIATED HWMPLOYERS”— 
TuEIR AIMS (American Federationist, July). 
An analysis of the operations of anti-union or- 
ganizations and valuable as giving the laborers’ 
point of view concerning the eight-hour day, 
the state constabulary, anti-strike laws, anti- 
picketing laws, collective bargaining, etc. The 
author declares that the words ‘American 
plan” is “open shop” in disguise. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Comment on Topic for Aug.27-Sept.2 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: God’s Out-of-Doors. Ps. 8: 1-9. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Three open books reveal God: the Book of 
Books (the Bible), the heart of man, and the 
world which God has created. The writer of 
the eighth Psalm is looking into the third. To 
him the biggest thing written there is God’s 


greatness. When he looks up to the heavens 
at night, the majesty of God is there. When 
he thinks of himself he is bound to realize 


his own smallness. Over against that, how- 
ever, is the glory he shares, because it is a 
particular creation of God. The animal world 
is God’s handiwork, also. Over that, too, man 
is given dominion—a further evidence of God's 
confidence in man and of man’s likeness to his 
Creator. Over every page of God’s great out- 
of-doors book is written his name. At every 
turn of a page we ought to be reminded of 
him. 


Leads for Leaders 

More and more we are becoming an o t-of- 
door people. Think of the open air life of our 
ancestors and our gradual swinging into this 
bigger life. What are we gaining? What are 
our perils? 

When we think of God’s great out-of-doors, 
we think usually of activity. What gains would 


we make if we took time to meditate? Note 
es AD ees 
“The groves were God’s first temples.” Does 


this justify the neglect of church worship in 
the summer? Do we really worship him in the 
woods? 


Dees our contact with Nature bring us 
back renewed in soul, as well as body? Have 
we been with God? 

Thoughts for Members 


Under the stars, before the sea, beneath the 
shadows of the mountains, along the singing 
brooks, over the meadows I go—alone or with 
their Maker? 


For the love, as a flower of the meadow, 
The love that stands firm as a tree— 
For the starts that have vanished in shadow, 
The daylight enduring and free— 
For a dream of the dim El Dorado, 
A world to inhabit have we. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


By the breadth of the blue that shines in sil- 
ence o’er me, F 
mountain-lines 


By the length of the that 
stretch before me, 
By the height of the cloud that sails, with 


rest in motion, 

Over the plains and the vales to the measure- 
less ocean, 

(Oh, how the sight of the things that are 
great enlarges the eyes!) 

Lead me out of the narrow life, to the peace 
of the hills and the skies. 

—Henry van Dyke. 


A Moment ‘of Prayer 

We thank thee, O God, for the blessed days 
of the out-of-door season—for the green of the 
grass and the trees, the balm of the air, the 
blue of the sky and the infinite stars. We pray 
for those who can enjoy these priceless gifts. 
We pray for those who must work and live 
where these blessings do not enter. Bring us back 
from these times of great privilege, with great 
gains of body, mind and soul, that we may be 
more worthy of kinship with thee who made 
them all. Amen. 


Aug. £7, 1922 


Back to First Principles 


By Frank L. Moore 


A great deal is being said and written these 
days about Americanization—some good, some 
bad—but the subject is in the air. One of the 
most constructive suggestions comes from Supt. 
Walter H. Nichols, of Palo Alto, Cal., who, in 
connection with the Palo Alto Union High 
School, is conducting citizenship classes. About 
fifty are under instruction at the present time, 
the teachers taking them in hand as they would 
primary pupils, teaching them to read and 
write from the ground up. 

He, himself, is giving personal attention to 
the men who are applying for their second 
citizenship papers. He has outlined his work 
as follows: 


1. The preamble of the Constitution to dem- 
onstrate by whom the Constitution was or- 
dained and established; Article V, Amend- 
ments, to demonstrate that the same people 
who founded the Constitution can change it; 
the first ten amendments to show that they did 
almost immediately change it, or add to it, by 
creating this practical Bill of Rights. 


2. A study of the Constitution in its special 
function of dividing the powers of government 
into three mutually checking and balancing 
departments. 


3. A more detailed study of the powers of 
Congress, requiring the applicants to be more 
or less familiar with each of the eighteen sub- 
divisions, as follows: 


(a) The power of Congress to collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises. 


(b) The power of Congress to borrow 
money. 
(c) Direct taxes: Amendment 16, the in- 


come tax. 

(d) Naturalization and bankruptcies. 

(e) Coining money: standard of weights 
and measures. 

(f) The punishment of counterfeiting. 

(g) Post offices and post roads. 

(h) Copyrights and patents. 

(i) ‘Lhe peculiar power of Congress to es- 
tablish federal courts inferior to the Supreme 
Court. 

(j) The definition and punishment of pira- 
cies, felonies on the high seas and offences 
against the law of nations. 

(k) A discussion of the army and navy, the 
militia and its control. 

(1) The District of Columbia and Congres- 
sional power over dockyards, forts, ete. 


(m) The final eighteenth clause, with its 


provision for carrying into effect all other 
powers. 
Over and against these powers granted to 


Congress by the Constitution, he sets the 
powers denied to Congress in Section 9, sum- 
marized as follows: 


(a) The slave trade prior to 1808. 

(6b) Habeas Corpus. 

(ce) Attainder and ex post facto irs: 

(d) Directetaxes: compare Amendment 16. 

(e) Export duty. 

(f) Equality as between the ports of the 
several states. 

(g) Public expenditures: 

(h) Titles of nobility. 

(1) Amendments, particularly the first four. 
Freedom of religion, speech, press, assembly 
and petition. Freedom. from military domina- 
tion. Guarantees against military domination. 
Protection against unreasonable searches and 
seizures. 


vouchers. 


Following further discussion of the above, 
Dr. Nichols has set forth the rights of the 
states, the duties of the states, the admission 
of new states and Government control of ter- 
ritory (property) of the United States. 

It would seem that the foregoing study of 
the Constitution of the United States would 
constitute one of the most helpful methods of 
introducing new Americans to their duties and 
privileges as citizens. And in Americanization 
classes in churches, clubs, ete., why may not 
the above offer concrete and definite sugges- 
tions that can be put to work immediately by 
any competent leader of such groups? 


ub 
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Go Slow on Organic Union 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May I.be permitted to voice my earnest hope 
that our churches will move slowly along the 
lines of organic union? We all believe in 
Christian unity, and we all are working for 
it; but is it not unwise to add to the many 
organizations that are already taxing the 
churches so heavily? We now have one most 
efficient organization—the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ—that has done more 
to further the cause of church union than many 
seem to realize. 4 

Of course we have a perfect right to organize 
a new body—even as a denomination has a 
right to place a new church in an already 
over-chureched  community—but is it a wise 
thing to do? 

Dr, Sanders says, “The two bodies can work 
in entire harmony and probably will so work.’ 
This is the very same statement that was made 
when the Inter-Church World Movement was 
started contrary to the wishes of many, who 
strongly felt that whatever was wisely under- 
taken along that line should be done’ in the 
interests of economy as well as efficiency, under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches. 
But the advocates of a separate organization, 
using in effect the same arguments that the 
promoters of organic union are now using, 
carried their point—with what unfortunate re- 
sults we all know. 

I fear the same issue for this new scheme. 
Dr. Sanders says, “It will make its own bud- 
get,” ete.; which means that the churches will 
be called upon to foot the bills necessary to 
maintain the new organization. 

If we had the money, the two bodies might 
work along together, but we haven’t; and our 
churches are getting more and more impatient 
at the increasing calls for money to meet over- 
head expenses. We must remember that it is 
one thing to vote organizations into existence— 
it is a far different thing to raise the neces- 
sary means of support. | 

The Federal Council is a firmly established 
institution commanding the increasing respect 
and confidence of a large constituency, and 
accomplishing by quiet methods, slowly but 
surely, the very thing that organic union seeks 
to do in a quicker way. And yet the Council 
is greatly handicapped in its splendid work 
for lack of money, and will be more so, I 
fear, if the churches are asked to support this 
new enterprise; for the average layman will 
be more and more confused in his thought of 
the two organizations, and in all likelihood be 
more reluctant to give to either. 

We have enough machinery already. What 
we now want is spiritual power to keep the 
wheels moving and to accomplish definite re- 
sults. And this power comes not by legisla- 
tive action in church or in state, but by 
men and women working sympathetically and 
prayerfully in a common task for the one 
Christ whom we all profess to follow. 

Whatever changes are necessary in the con- 
stitution and methods of working of the Fed- 
eral Council to make it function in a way to 
meet the real demands of the present, can 
easily be effected; and if all Christian people 
will‘rally around that, the goal we are seeking 
‘will be reached. 

One dislikes to oppose the leaders in our 
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own denomination whom many of us know and 
honor; but I humbly submit that the thoughts 
presented above are worthy of consideration be- 
fore we commit ourselves to the new plan. 


Hartford, Ct. JOHN BARSTOW. 


“Fear Not” 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

“Be of good courage.’ You have set your- 
self to a great task—plow a straight furrow 
and fear not. 

One hundred years ago the New England 
churches were largely Community Centers. 
The people were accustomed to go up to the 
ehurech at the hour of prayer, education was 
prized,- morality honored and good will pre- 
vailed. No one seemed to think that their sal- 
vation depended upon their holding certain 
speculative opinions about God so much as an 
attitude of mind toward him. They were con- 
tent to face the duties that confronted them 
four-square and to wait for light upon the 
things that were not clear. 

Then there began a period of controversy 
over speculative opinions. The churches were 
thronged, not so much with humble worshipers, 
as by eager disputants; the harmony of the 
neighborhoods was displaced by contention, 
as the contention continued frictions increased, 
bitterness wags engendered and divisions began 
which have not yet been healed. They were 
determined to chart the boundary lines which 
separated the human from the Divine nature 
of Christ. In a contention about which both 
parties are fairly intelligent there is a chance 
of coming to some sort of a conclusion, but in 
matters about which the parties to the con- 
tention are both ignorant the controversy may 
go on forever without getting anywhere. -The 
question which divided the New England 
churches is no nearer a settlement than it was 
a hundred years or two thousand years ago. 

There is no lack of trained minds in the 
New England churches, no lack of religiosity, 
pious devotions, sectarian loyalty and even 
sacrifice, but there ig a lack of power to 
mobilize and concentrate the power of the 
church against their common enemy. Armistice 
Day gave proof of this lack. The President 
called upon the churches of the communities 
to come together and pray for the blessing and 
wisdom of God to rest upon the Washington 
Conference. As far as they were allowed to 
do so the people responded generously, and 
prayed earnestly that the world representatives 
might start plans which would prevent another 
world war. The chief hindrance came from 
the leaders of sects who are great in their 
own company but small in directing an inter- 
denominational movement. Schools and hospi- 
tals and bathhouses and gymnasiums are multi- 
plying in number and in efficiency, but nervous 
prostrations, and petered out human lives, are 
also increasing, not by reason of mental appli- 
cation, exacting toil, or self-sacrificing services, 
but by fretting and worrying, doubt and fear. 
The serenity and steadiness which comes from 
confidence in God and a determination to do 
his bidding is displaced by petty irritation and 
the acknowledgment of no law except that of 
self-pleasing. 

Subtle, silent and powerful electric forces 
are available for light and warmth and service, 
and men take advantage of. them whether they 
understand them or not. The sewing-machine, 
the cream-separator, the church-organ is not 
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prevented from connection with the motor be- 
eause of the obscurantist. The boy who turned 
the grindstone, sawed the family wood in the 
country or pumped the church-organ in the 
city, has been set free by Henry Ford. The 
man who is trying to reproduce in his conduct 
and character Moses of the Old Testament, 
by obedience to his teachings, I am sure must 
be a good Jew. The man who is trying to 
reproduce the conduct and character of Christ 
by obedience to the Golden Rule and the teach- 
ings of Christ, I am sure is a good Christian, 
and is daily being girded with new power from 
the Hternal Dynamo, and the fever of sec- 
tarian controversy and bitter denunciation only 
awaken in him pity and wonder. Happily the 
fever is abating and the patient is coming back 
slowly to normalcy. G. BK. Soper. 
Somerville, Mass. 


Are Christian Colleges Christian ? 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May not the larger appreciation that comes 
from a growing intelligence change the form of 
expression without lowering the content of life. 
Appreciation is a high form of worship. The 
geologist gives a different version of Creation 
from Genesis, but his comprehension of its 
vastness does not shrivel his soul. 

If wonder gives way to sublimity of intel- 
lect and the disposition to bow down in wor- 
ship gives way to joy in vision, where is the 
loss? 

The hardest thing to get done is the work 
of the world. We can have little civilization 
and no progress unless this work is done. And 
is not established science in industry and com- 
merce God at work? 

The Church loses some of our youth at col- 
lege. May not this be because the preacher 
keeps God in too small a field? Where is God 
not? The student finds him in every law of 
culture and growth of the field and forest, in 
the law of every machine and in every process 
of manufacture of every science. Textbooks, 
the arts and better literature are of God. The 
growing mind finds and recognizes in Nature 
a greater vision of life than he finds in church, 
and too often the clergyman tells him this art 
and law and science are not God. 

Is it not time that we break the emotional 
bounds of religion and take in the equally 
great fields of the intellect and will? Shall not 
the soul be strengthened by intellectual knowl- 
edge and by the joy of accomplishment? Bible 
dictionaries give these also as soul attributes. 
Let us get away from the idea of a devil and 
claim everything for God. 

If God is infinite, then is there not a ray 
of light and love and joy for each individual- 
ity? And because my friend does not get the 
ray coming to me, I must not deprecate the 
likely greater vision coming to him. 

The musician appreciates the gift of the 
painter. We accord the sculptor as much 
honor as the financier. 

Let us not be too little to recognize the hand 
of the Master in our brother’s work. 

When I pray, I look up and smile. Let us 
not minimize the work of the engineer and 
scientist. God labors with them. And if the 
shall we not be glad of the accomplishment 
Master gets something done by each individual, 
rather than critical of the authorship? 

M. H. B. 
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Our Department of Social Education is is- 
suing a second “Bulletin on Men’s Work in the 
Churches.” Some of the stories of successful 
things being done will interest all who are 
looking out for the adult department of the 
church schools. This second Bulletin deals 
with men’s work in downtown city churches. 
We quote from it: 


THe DOWNTOWN SITUATION 

The downtown city church is in the heart 
of things. 

It is one of a large number of institutions 
which join in the formation of a city. 

The appeal of its electric sign: mingles with 
the appeals of many other electric signs. The 
invitation to cross its threshold is one of a 
series of invitations coming from various in- 
stitutions. Its rewards are accompanied by so 
many other rewards that the advantages of 
city life are confusing, because of their multi- 


plicity. 

Who are these neighbors in competition? 
They are the commercialized amusement 
houses, highly developed social institutions, 


wealthy business groups, active labor unions— 
well-organized, high-powered, efficient ! 

The general growth of the cities from small 
communities has left the Church a stranger in 
a strange land. The parish of the rural church 
is definite; the parish of the downtown church 
is indefinite. The members of the rural church 
are neighbors; the members of the downtown 
city church are not neighbors. The member- 
ship of the rural church has some adequate 
relationship to the population of the community ; 
the membership of the downtown church is 
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Nehemiah’s Prayer 
International Sunday School Lesson for 
Aug. 27. Neh. 1: 1-11. 

For three weeks we shall be studying events 
connected with the life and work of Nehemiah. 
He is one of the vital and commanding char- 
acters of the Old Testament. The first im- 
pression that we receive of him is in the lesson 
today where his faith and prayer are clearly 
set forth. ‘ 

News from the Old Home. It makes no 
difference how rich and famous a man has be- 
come, the love of the old friends and places 
abides with him. When news comes from the 
town where one was born, what a thrill awak- 
ens in mind and heart! So it was with 
Nehemiah, when word came to him from Jeru- 
salem. It was a sad message. It told of the 
dismal poverty of the people, the wasted con- 
dition of the country, and especially of the 
way in which the walls of Jerusalem were 
broken down. The people were having a hard 
time and an absent member of the race would 
suffer on hearing it, if he were of the right 
sort. 

The Patriot. Nehemiah was a man of true 
heart and he responded to the message of sor- 
row with immediate sympathy. We note that 
his prosperity had not dimmed the keenness of 
his interest in his race and religion. It is 
easier to meet the problems of adversity and 
keep the old affections true, than it is to be- 
come rich and famous with no loss of the 
loyalities of youth and humble station. Ne- 
hemiah had succeeded in holding fast to all 
that was good in his past while he attained 
distinction and power. 

The Man of Prayer. Vs. 5-11 contain one 
of the beautiful prayers of the Bible; we shall 


Bulletin on Men’s Work 


but a small fraction of a great miscellaneous 
population. The members of the rural church 
have a sense of community responsibility ; the 
members of the downtown church do not know 
their community well enough to feel a sense 
of responsibility. 

The constituency of the downtown church 
may be divided into three groups. In the first 
place there is a temporary group made up of 
hotel transients, who come and go with uncer- 
tain movements. Closely related to this group 
is a semi-permanent group, which is composed 
of men living in boarding houses, tenements, 
apartments. These two groups have had a 
large part in swelling the streams of migra- 
tions to the cities in recent years. They are 
generally termed “homeless.” Their problem 
for the Church is one of the individual and not 
of the family. Within such groups there is a 
constant shifting which makes it necessary for 
the Church to build up large parts of its con- 
gregation every few years. That the Church is 
vitally affected by this condition is shown in 
the report from one church which places fore 
than fifty per cent. of its constituency in the 
“homeless” class. The third and last group 
may be called permanent. The members of 
this group are the stable members of the 
ehureh. They come with their children from 
homes in all parts of the city. 

Several types of men’s organizations have 
been developed among churchmen to meet 
the needs of city life. Such are: interdenom- 
inational organizations of Protestant men, de- 
nominational organizations, local chureh 
organizations, including Bible classes and 
men’s clubs. 

The downtown church ecalls the men to a 
distinct service. That service does not mean 


an evening’s entertainment once a month for 
the men, the building up of a few: lukewarm 
friendships, and the making of a placid ‘loy- 
alty for the church. These of course are com- 
mendable in a small way, but building the city 
of God is a: much greater task. 

Under the following captions are suggestions 
of things cared for by these groups: ‘Spirit- 
ual Growth,’ ‘Civic Responsibilities,’ ‘A 
Home for the Homeless Man,” “Housing the 
Men,” “Evangelistic Services,’ “Church Fo- 
rums,” “Boys’ Work,” and “Summer Work.” 

Specific examples of work being done in 
some of our churches are clearly given. The 
following is an example of these: 


Exureir F 

Population of City: 800,000 

Church Membership: 900 

Distinetive Features: 

Organized Bible Class. 

Under the leadership of the pastor this Bible 
class has been one of the most important 
features of the program of the church for 
several years. It offers a fine opportunity 
for relating the young men in the neighbor- 
hood apartment houses to the religious life 
of the church. It has always had a large 
attendance. 

The general subject for discussion during the 
past year was “Jesus and His Cause.” The 
discussion was carried on by a series of 
questions: First, to open up the problem; 
Second, to bring out Jesus’ solution; and 

Third, to drive home the application. Once 
a month a distinctly social problem was dis- 
cussed, and on one other Sunday, an expert 
on one of our modern life problems addressed 

(Continued on page 221) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


study it for both its structure and its spirit. 

There are five factors in the prayer: 

Ascription comes first. God is named as 
great and terrible, keeping his covenant and 
showing his mercy to those who love and obey 
him. Perhaps we shrink a little from the 
word terrible; but when the majesty of God 
is so closely connected with his love and fidel- 
ity, as it is here, we discover the worth of this 
quality in the Divine Ruler of the universe. 
Does not prayer depend for its effectiveness 
and joy upon the sense of God’s majesty that 
lies behind it? 

The next factor in this prayer is interces- 
sion. Nehemiah pleads with importunity for 
the people. He beseeches God to listen, to 
look and to hearken to the prayer that he 
presents for Israel. Note the urgency of it! 
Day and night is not to be taken too literally ; 
but it surely means that there is no lack of 
stress in the petition. Nehemiah does not mean 
to let his cause go unheard for any lack 
of pressing the case. He is not pleading 
for himself. He asks for the people and the 
nation. He brings them to God in all con- 
fidence, because he trusts the fidelity and the 
love of Jehovah. 

Then follows confession. He knows that 
he has no right to ask God for blessings, 
unless he is willing to confess the gravity and 
the terrible issue of the sins that sunder man 
and God. He makes the confession both 
personal and social. He admits that he has 
sinned and that his kinsmen are involved in 
the same dire strait. It is an inclusive and 
utterly sincere admission of guilt. Nothing 
is cloaked or,reserved; and he casts himself 
and the people upon the merey of God. 

Then comes pleading. The old law of cause 
and effect is admitted: if ye rebel, I will scat- 


ter you; if ye obey, I will gather you. There 
stands the promise. Nehemiah takes hold on 
it with resolute faith and pleads with God to 
prove that it is forever true. He rests his 
case on the promises of God and is willing to 
wait until these conditions shall: be met, know- 
ing surely that God will keep his part of the 
contract. 

Finally, comes petition. It is definite and 
earnest. Nehemiah asks for just what he 
wants and he expects to receive it. He in- 
cludes all the other prayers that may be offered 
to the same end in his petition; but he rests 
his plea on this definite and precise item: 
prosper me in my appeal to the king on behalf 
of the people. He is setting out to do some- 
thing; it will not be easy to accomplish his 
task; he therefore trusts that power will come 
from God to enable him to succeed. 

Now compare the order of these items with 
those in the familiar Lord’s Prayer. Are there 
any omitted here? Do you think confession is 
in the right place? Could the petition and in- 
tercession be united to advantage? 

Do you think that it is well to have a gen- 
eral order of prayer in mind to guide you in 
your own private devotions? Are you able to 
follow to your own profit the prayers that are 
offered in public worship? What are the 
worst enemies to successful prayer? What can 
be done to revive the practice of prayer among 
Christian people today? What advantages has 
the Christian over Nehemiah in the use of 
prayer? Make any suggestion that will help 
the class in the practice of prayer. 
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The Road to Perfection 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Aug. 27-Sept 2 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Six months with the Epistles. 
Theme, Haperiencing ag ad in Our Own 
Living. 
Theme for the week, The Road to Perfection. 
LIS Conn te A, 
COUPUDEUTEE OUTED EP OCR OERO STEEPED OCCT TEU U COUTURE ETUC 
A GUIDE FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS 
(For hymns see “Devotional Hymns,” and 
for prayers, “A Book of Prayers,” each 5 cents. 
Congregational Commission on Evangelism, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 
Sunday. Holy sorrow. II Cor. 7: 2-16. 
Comment 1; Hymn 47; Prayer 19. 
Monday. ‘The grace of benevolence. II Cor. 
8: 1-7. Comment 2; Hymn 9; Prayer 21. 
Tuesday. Spirituality in benevolence. II Cor. 
9: 1-15. Comment 3; Hymn 18; Prayer 62. 
Wednesday. Commendable pride. II Cor. 10: 
1-18. Comment 4; Hymn 17; Prayer 6. 
Thursday. Paul’s suffering. II Cor. 11: 
16-83. Comment 5; Hymn 11; Prayer 7. 
Friday. Strength from weakness. II Cor. 
12: 1-10. Comment 6; Hymn 21; Prayer 11. 
Saturday. Striving for perfection. II Cor. 
18: 1-14. Comment 7; Hymn 10; Prayer 15. 
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Announcement. Beginning next week there 
will be a change in the form of this page. 
The Guide for Daily Devotions will be omitted. 
Those who wish to follow the lessons from day 
to day will find the series continued in the 
“Congregational Hand Book” (Commission on 
Evangelism, 5 cents per copy), and the quota- 
tions edited by Mr. Rankin will continue to 
furnish quotations for meditation and for read- 
ing in family groups. In place of the short 
comments upon the daily readings there will 
be more extended consideration of the subject 
for the week, which should also be useful for 
daily devotions, and each week some phase of 
practical church work will be treated: such 
subjects as naturally engage the thought of 
the Church at its week-night and business 
meetings. The aim will be to stimulate the 
whole life of the Church. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. Picture life 
as a journey over a road leading over hills, 
with cross roads and forks, strewn with ob- 
stacles and dangers, but most of all affording 
splendid views of entrancing landscapes as it 
leads on to perfection. Below are a few of 
the experiences by the way. 

1. When sorrow is to be welcomed (II Cor. 
7: 10). “For godly sorrow worketh repent- 
ance unto salvation.” It is a clear case that 
if sorrow works salvation from some sad fate 
it is to be welcomed. It is not always pleasant 
to meet with that which frustrates our pur- 
poses to do evil or to live selfishly; we smart 
under the experience, we would have it other- 
wise. 
pentance to salvation there is reason for grat- 
itude. Paul was glad he made them feel bad, 
though he hated to do it, because of the results. 
This, however, is but one form of sorrow 
| which is in reality to be welcomed. Whatever 
| experience advances us toward perfection is 
_ the object of real gratitude. 
| 2. The paradox of riches through giving 
| (II Cor. 8: 7). Paul complimented the Corin- 
| thian Christians on being rich in many fine 
| qualities of life. Then speaking of their giv- 
| ing for the relief of suffering Christians he 
eharged them: “See that ye abound in this 
| grace also.” There are many’ ways in which 


But if it leads to repentance and re- 
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Closet and Altar 


LIVING TOGETHER 


Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace; and the God of love 
and peace shall be with you.—2 Cor. 18: 11. 


The secret of brotherhood is found in 
common nearness to the Lord.—J. H. Jowett. 


Budda so hated life as to extinguish the 
very desire to mend it; Christ so loved life 
as to create in all who loved him the desire 
for its ennoblement ... The holiest life 
was the life of active beneficence, the piety 
that helped our neighbor, that honored God 
by serving man.—R. W. Dale. 


When my brothers speak a word of praise 
My wavering will to aid, 
I ask if ever their long, long ways 
My words have brighter made. 
And to my heart I bring again 
This eager, earnest plea— 
Make me a friend to as many men 
As are good staunch friends to me. 


It’s the kindly hearts of earth that make 
This good old world worth while, 
It’s the lips with tender words that wake 
The care-erasing smile. 
And I ask my soul this question when 
My goodly gifts I see 
Am I a friend to as many men 
As have been good friends to me? 
—Niron Waterman. 


“The unfeigned love of the brethren” is 
not such an easy thing as some people 
fancy, and it is not to be attained at all 
on the road by which some people would 
seek it. Cleanse yourselves, and you will 
flow together.—Alexander Maclaren. 


It is not with inferiors that the strain 
comes—it is not there that duty is most 
difficult—it is in the circles where all stand 
alike, and are on the social footing of equal- 
ity. I think that even in the band of the 
disciples we may discern the truth of this. 
The last lesson which they seem to have 
learned was the lesson of living harmoni- 
ously together. It was not so difficult to 
be loyal to Jesus. It was not so difficult to 
bless the poor. But what was difficult, 
right to the very end, was to live together 
without quarreling —G. H. Morrison. 


We give thee heartfelt thanks, O Lord, 
for the enduring faith, the common hope 
and purpose of thy church, the growing fel- 
lowship of earnest souls in thee. In our 
seeming isolation we take cowrage in re- 
membrance of that glorious company in 
heaven and earth who are all one in thine 
abounding life. Remove all hindrances of 
pride, self-will and ancient prejudice, that 
this loving unity of thy people may be clear 
to a divided world. So nourish all faithful 
souls with thy divine and holy life that they 
may draw together in thy service. Increase 
our joy in brotherhood. Help us to grow 
in patience and forbearance, in sympathy 
and power to aid. And may the blessing of 
fellowship be added to the peace of faith in 
every Ohristian heart. For thow art our 
life and light, our head and glory, world 
without end. Amen.—Isaac. Ogden Rankin. 
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Christians may practice their professions, but 
none so ready to-hand and in which so large 
a proportion of Christ’s followers can express 
their impulses of Christ-likeness. The church 
which fails to enlist all its members in giy- 
ing to benevolent objects is leaving them 
impoverished. 


3. Competition in giving (IL Cor. 9: 2). 
During the war, we rode on a mighty wave 
of competitive giving. Today, churches vie with 
one another in seeking first place in giving. 
Those who promote missionary causes some- 
times challenge one group of churches by hold- 
ing up the record of other groups. All these 
have a justifying example in the great apostle 
when he stimulated the churches of Macedonia, 
by pointing to the record of the churches of 
Achaia and then came back to those churches 
and shamed them with the thought that they 
might not make good his boasting of them. 


4. When pride is better than humility 
(II Cor. 10: 17). “But he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord.’ The Christian who 
thinks too humbly of his possessions in Christ 
is dishonoring his Lord. I have a right to 
be proud of my Master. I do well to exult in 
my principles founded on Christ. Thére is 
nothing in the practice of such pride which 
makes one mean and contemptible as does 
pride in self and my own little accomplish- 
ments. But with this inheriting of the earth 
there goes a modesty like that of the meek and 
lowly One himself. 


5. When suffering helps (II Cor. 11: 30). 
In our labors toward perfection there is sub- 
stantial help in the sufferings which we en- 
dure. The struggles of the butterfly to escape 
from the cocoon brings it power to fly. Had it 
not been for his sufferings such as those re- 
corded in the eleventh of II Corinthians, we 
should not esteem Paul so great nor so good. 
It was, however, the spirit with which he bore 
those sufferings, the spirit of his Master, that 
made him great. His sufferings might have 
been his undoing had it not been for the con- 
quest of his spirit by the Christ. 

6 Queer pleasures (II Cor. 12: 10). “I 
take pleasure in weaknesses ete.” If you and 
I could do that how happy we could be! Does 
not this seem a pinnacle toward which to be 
sure we look, but whose air we have not 
breathed? In theory, we consent that if our 
weaknesses, fully known and measured and. re- 
lated to our characters, give the strength of the 
Divine its way with us, then those weaknesses 
may be occasion for gratulation. To these 
heights we are summoned in our journey along 
the road to perfection. 


7. Is it useless to try for perfection? 
(I Cor. 12: 11.) ~ Was it vain for Paul to 
urge those of Corinth: “Be perfected?” We 
know there were many discouragements against 
expecting that these feeble followers of Christ 
should ever attain, just as it seems futile to 
enjoin the modern American Christian to be 
blameless. Nevertheless, “Try your own selves 

. prove your own selves,’ are practical 
injunctions for us. If there were no life but 
this, to try for perfection would bring us 
nearer the best we are capable of, than to 
ery: “No use.” But in our faith in the life 
to. come, we glimpse the possibilities which 
reside in the soul of the Christian. ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect.” , 
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Who’s Who in America 
This well-known reference book appears in 
its 12th volume, 1922-23. It is not necessary 
to emphasize its yalue. It has an assured 
place among the reference books of every up- 
to-date institution, school, public official and 
wide-awake business man. The publishers 


announce for this edition 3,000 entirely new ~ 


sketches and throughout the volume the ma- 
terial has been revised and latest facts and 
addresses given. There are in all nearly 
25,000 sketches. 


Recent Religious Literature 

WHat Jesus Taucut, by A. WAKEFIELD 
SLATEN (University of Chicago Press. $1.50). 
A class book for College Students and adult 
classes; equally good for private study. It is 
an admirable book, intended to arouse discus- 
sion, and to stimulate independent thinking. 
It does not attempt to cover the whole of 
Jesus’ teaching, but concentrates on a few 
important principles. 

Tur SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS, by 
JAMES ALEX. Rosertson, D.D. (Pilgrim Press. 
$2.25). This study of the God-consciousness 
of Jesus was used in the “Bruce Lectures” 
of 1917, and this is an American issue of 
the fourth British edition. In scholarship, in 
spiritual sympathy and insight, in unusual 
power of imaginative reconstruction of events 
in their environment and development, the 
book deserves the widest reading. It inter- 
prets the contents of the Gospels as testimony 
to the growth of the mind; and purpose of 
Christ, making a consistent picture. Dealing, 
as it does, with “The greatest spiritual fact 
which has ever emergéd in the long story of 
the human race’’—the fact of “Jesus of Naza- 
reth’s consciousness of God’’—the discussion 
is at the very center of the problems of thought 
in regard to the mind and the soul of man. 
And the reader comes in close contact with an 
author who adds to high qualities of thought 
and knowledge a sincerity of faith and a 
charm of expression unusual in theological and 
critical discussion. It is a significant addi- 
tion to our theological libraries. 

A STUDENT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by 
Witti1aAm Ketuy Wricut (Macmillan. $3.75). 
While instructor in philosophy in Cornell, the 
author delivered the lectures which are the 
basis of this volume. They were addressed to 
students, among whom were Protestants, 
Roman Catholies and Jews, and “a fair sprink- 
ling of men and women who believed themselves 
to be atheists and agnostics.” These facts have 
a bearing on the form and methods of the dis- 
cussion. ,The lectures are grouped in three 
parts: first, the course and development of re- 
ligion through human history, a study in com- 
parative religion; second, a study of religious 
experiences, chiefly present-day, including re- 
vivals, prayer, the mystics, etc; third, Is 
religion true? The evidence of God; God and 
human freedom, immortality. The pages are 
loaded with information. Several chapters, 
after quoting liberally from other sources, con- 
clude with a brief. statement of the author’s 
opinion. It is a handbook of the latest teach- 
ings, too modern,, doubtless for many readers, 
but on the whole representative of the most 
“progressive orthodoxy.” It must-have been 
an intensely interesting course for the class- 
room, with opportunity for question and answer. 


‘ing over of Paul Brent. 
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to find a welter of profiteering and gross pleas- 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE CATHOLIC 
FairH, by Rev A..-BELLWALD (Macmillan. 
$2.50). An entertaining and often convincing 
criticism of Christian Science from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. The author has not 
a high opinion of books on the subject by 
Protestants. “Their works are polemical in 
character,” he says, ‘‘and, on the whole, of lit- 
tle intrinsic worth.’ It is interesting, also, to 
read of the healings at Lourdes, that they are 
undoubtedly “miracles.” The discussion in- 
cludes “New Thought” and kindred mind- 
movements. 


Selected Fiction 

JOANNA GODDEN, by Suma Kayr-SMITH 
(Dutton. $2.00). One of the few books of 
the season great enough to endure. It repre- 
sents the richest, ripest fruit of Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s genius and it proceeds along different 
lines from anything she has done before. 
Joanna inherits a farm on the death of her 
father. In spite of protests, she becomes her 
own manager. Experiments fail and succeed 
by turn, but she adds field to field until she 
becomes mistress of a Manor. Meantime her 
lovers and her young sister, whom she edu- 
eates as a lady, bring both joy and sorrow. 
Joanna herself is a kind of ‘Bouncing Bet,” 
big, fond of loud colors, emotional, with little 
delicacy or reserve. Often repellent at first, 
every one who comes to know her admires 
her genuineness and kindness. A long, check- 
ered stretch of her career is followed to a 
surprising end. Yet it is not an enduring, 
only a tragic climax. Such good stuff there 
is in this woman’s character, it is certain 
she will rebuild her house of life and go on 
undaunted. 

THE HousE OF ADVENTURE, by WARWICK 
DrEEPING (Maemillan. $2.00). Full of in- 
spiration is this story of a reconstructed village 
in France. An English soldier becomes in- 
terested in shattered Beaucourt during the 
war and returns at the end, instead of going 
home where life for him had been a tragic 
failure. At first he is the only inhabitant 
and later he manages to conceal his identity. 
There is a wonderful description of the lonely, 
ruined town. ‘To begin with, he determines to 
rebuild the Inn and straightway back comes 
the young widow who owns the place. To- 
gether they wander about, finding useful 
articles, like the “Swiss Family Robinson.” 
The returning peasants prove themselves brave 
and resourceful, illustrating the solid French 


character. But some serpents crawl into every 
Eden and many ‘adventures’ occur before the 
“house” is finished. There is much character 


study in the book and suggestive ideas about 
the simple life, home making and religious 
experience. The miracle of it all is the mak- 
Looking back over 
the story it seems incredible that so many 
kinds of things could happen and yet that they 
should all seem so natural. In short it stirs 
the reader amazingly and in many ways. 

THE LONELY WARRIOR, by CLAUDE C. WASH- 
BURN (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). The son of 
a wealthy man, chivalrous and impatient, en- 
listed in the Great War before this country 
went in, so that he had a long, gruelling ex- 
perience. Perhaps it was summed up in one 
of his statements: “The conduct of a war is 
only a series of blunders of the high command. 
The nation that happens to make the most, 
loses.” In such a frame of mind, he returns 
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ure.. His emotions are deadened so that he 
cares nothing for his sweetheart, his father or 
his dearest friends; so far, only a tiresome 
case of abnormal psychology. But the reader 
who has patience and sympathy, and follows 
his career, comes out with him into sanity 
and serenity. There are striking scenes in the 
book. Some might better have been left out. 
Unforgetable are the episodes concerning a 
lynching riot in Omaha, its suppression, and 
the appearance on the scene of General Wood. 

MADAME VALCOUR’s LODGER, by FLORENCE 
OLMSTEAD (Scribners. $1.75). A bit of France 
transplanted into the home and the garden 
of a French consul, right in the midst of a 
rushing American city. It is a charming place 
to visit and its boundaries shut in a delightful 
set of people. Madame Valcour, so conven- 
tional a lady, yet so wise a philosopher, with 
depth and breadth of human insight, and Mon- 
sieur Valcour, always her romantic lover. Not 
least in the foreground is Jeremiah the little 
colored “page,’’ nor can we forget Ali Baba 
the cat. Monsieur Trudeau is a friend and 
a lodger. But he is not the lodger of the 
title. That is a young American inventor 
who comes to inhabit an attic room. He and 
the heroine, a protégée of Madame’s, disturb 
the old world atmosphere, but not Madame’s 
equanimity. With her usual shrewdness and 
sympathy she straightens the tangled love af- 
fair. The author handles her material deftly 
and brings out the fine points with delicacy 
yet incisively. 

MAN-S1zE, by WuittiAM MacLEop RAINE 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). It was indeed a 
man-size task which is described in this story; 
the pursuit of a murderer by a member of 
the North-West Mounted Police, through the 
frozen land of Northern Canada in mid-winter. 
It is a thrilling story well told. 

Buiack GoLp, by ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
(Doran. $1.75). A romance of Northern Cal- 
ifornia with a beautiful and sensible heroine, 
a courageous, strong and capable hero, a very 
villainous villain, mystery, hidden treasure, 
two intelligent dogs and two beautiful horses, 
a voleano and an earthquake. And from start 
to finish there is something doing. It is not 
a realistic novel of the seamy side of life, 
nor a novel with a purpose—except the pur- 
pose to entertain. If one is tired of mud and 
mush and wishes for a good story—here is 
one. 


Home Life 
THE HEALTHY Basy, by Roger H. DENNETT 
(Maemillan. $1.25). The second edition of a 
practical book for mothers. 
THe HeraLtrH CARE OF THE Basy, by 
Louis Fiscuer (Funk and Wagnalls. $1.00). 
Thirteenth edition. 


PARENTHOOD AND CHILD Nurture, by HEDNA 


DEAN BAKER (Macmillan. $1.50). An ad- 
mirable textbook and _handbook on child 
training. : 


EverypAY MANNERS, by THE FACULTY oF 
THE SouTH PHILADELPHIA HigH SCHOOL FOR 
Girts (Macmillan. $1.00). Interesting, well 
written, sensible advice for boys and girls on 
good manners. 

A Hunprep THINGS A Girt CAN MAKE, by 
Bonnie E. Snow (Lippincott. $2.50). A fas- 
cinating volume of directions for parents or 
teachers of handicraft.. 
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Adriana Saves El Tren 


By Yetta Kay Stoddard 
Part I 


“Wl tren,’ the train, was the most interest- 
ing object in the lives of Ramon and Adriana. 

In fact, there were two “trens’: one made up 
! of freight-cars between the sputtering smal] 
engine and queer house-car at the end; the 
other a magnificent line of black and shining 
coaches drawn by a great roaring locomotive. 
| From their home the railway track could 
' not be seen. They lived at the top of a mighty 
| canyon; and the track ran along the west 
wall of the canyon, below them. Half of the 
| wall, made up of granite boulders and hewn 
| blocks, was below, before they could come to 
the rails; and below the rails, extending 
| far down to the rocky bed of a river, was the 
It made Adriana dizzy, 
lying face downward at the edge of the canyon 
| in front of her home, looking down to where 
| the trains might fall, if anything happened to 
' push them off the rails. 

“When I get big,’ Ramon kept saying, “I 
am going to be a brakeman on the train. You 
will see me going. past, standing up there on 
the top of the cars and waving my hand, the 
\' way Pablo does when he passes.” 
| “T will go with you,’ Adriana would say, 


| only to be laughed at. 


“You, a girl! But they don’t take girls on 
the train. All you can do is to watch the train 
| go by, Adriana.” 

“I’m going to find a way to get down close 
_ to it,’ said Adriana, fiercely. “Some day I 
/ am going to help some one on the train. Maybe 
| some one will be thirsty and I will bring him 
a drink of water.” 

Ramon laughed still louder at his small 
sister’s words; but when later in the morning 
she showed him how, by digging out steps and 
clearing away old bushes, they could descend 
through a narrow crack in the granite wall to 
the very bed of the railway: track, he set to 
_ work with her to make an easy path. 

Fvery day thereafter the children ran down 
to the opening of their secret passage and 
watched from the time they heard the train 
entering the canyon, just north of the small 
_ station of Ojo Caliente, following along the 
| west wall, sharply curving in here, now run- 
ning straight along a little way; then thunder- 
ing by them in a flash; then out of the canyon 
and out of their sight. They learned to know 
the faces of the engineers, firemen, and brake- 

men. 
| “Tt’s like Pablo on the freight-train that I 
| shall be,” Ramon bragged. “He stands up 
there so bravely, going by so fast.” 

“T’l] be afraid for you,’ whispered Adriana. 
| “What if you’d fall off into—away down 
| there?” 

“JT wouldn’t fall unless the train fell, and 
it wouldn’t fall unless a big rock from up 
above fell across the tracks,” explained Ramon. 

The parents of Adriana and Ramon were 
| well-to-do, and the time came after a few 

years for the boy to go away to school. 
| Adriana was still considered a little girl 
| though she was nearing fourteen. She still 
| loved to come down to the opening of the 
| passage and watch the trains go by. She 
| knew every inch of the track from the time 
it entered the canyon until it disappeared 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


around the outer wall. Daily she walked 
from one end of the way to the other and then 
back to the passage and up to her home. 

“Something might happen,” she would al- 
ways say to herself. 

One day she actually found a heap of earth 
across one of the rails. With surprising vigor 
and strength she removed it, having the satis- 
faction an hour later of seeing her train go 
bravely by, unhindered. and unharmed. 

That night there was a letter from Ramon 
asking his father to let him take a “job” on 
the railroad. He could be brakeman, if he 
were permitted. Pablo, whom he and Ad- 
riana used to watch, would get him the very 
job he was leaving to go on the passenger- 


train. Ramon would be passing home every 
second day. 
“Oh, yes! Of course Ramon must work on 


the railroad!’ Adriana’s enthusiasm had much 
to do with winning her father’s consent. After 
that, Adriana’s interest in the trains increased, 
if such interest were possible. She could not 
sleep the night before the first day of Ramon’s 
passing. : 

“How he has grown! He is as tall as 
Pablo himself!” she exclaimed at sight of him. 
“Oh, I am proud! I must be almost as proud 
as Ramon is.” 

Every few weeks Ramon came home All 
Adriana would let him talk about was the 
railroad and the trains. He began to bring 
her things that the trainmen used. Over her 
bed were three little flags, a red, a white, and 
a green one. She learned their significance. 
Once he brought a red lantern. That, too, was 
given an important place in the home. There 
were little round, red sticks with caps and she 
learned how to pull off the cap and scratch 
it across the end of a stick to make it catch 
fire. It burned a long time with a clear red 
brightness that could be seen far away. 

“It means,” repeated Adriana, learning what 
Ramon had just told her, “that the train must 
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instantly stop when the engineer sees this 


stick burning.” 

“See, you stick it up by the sharpened iron 
in the other end,’ explained Ramon. “You 
don’t have to stand right beside it and let the 
train run over you, you understand, little 
sister.” 

“T understand,” laughed Adriana She was 
so interested that she didn’t mind her brother’s 
teasing. 

But the most wonderful of all the wonder- 
ful things that Ramon brought her was a 
“gun,” a torpedo. He brought two of them and 
told her to keep them carefully in a box in 
the wall cupboard behind the head of her bed. 
They were round tin things. 


“They make a loud noise like a gun,” 
Ramon told her. 
“Will they go off and shoot me?” asked 


Adriana, simply. 

“Oh, no, my silly one!” Ramon showed her 
how the wheels of the train would run over 
them and then the great noise would be heard. 

“Always, without fail, then,’ he said, “a 
train must stop and the men must go ahead 
and find out if there is anything on the track 
and if all is perfectly safe for them to go on.” 

Ramon was fast learning the ways of the 
railroad. Pablo had sent word that perhaps 
there would be a place on the passenger-train 
for a fine, bright boy who looked like Adriana’s 
brother. Oh, that was great news! To think 
of Ramon all dressed up with shining buttons 
on his coat! And when it came to pass, it 
was so soon after Adriana began dreaming 
about it, that she was quite a young girl yet. 
It seemed impossible, but here it was—Ramon 
a grown man working for much money on the 
wonderful thundering passenger-train and 
Adriana, with curls flying, running over the 
canyon strip to make sure that nothing had 
happened to make an accident possible, still an 
excited little girl. 


(To be continued next weck) 


Onee during the war, I was stationed for 
two weeks with a group of chaplains, at the 
old Chateau d’Haum, sixteen kilometers out- 
side Le Mans, France. While awaiting orders 
to other camps, we spent our idle hours ex- 
ploring the woods near the chateau. One 
afternoon I went out in search of misletoe and 
being unfamiliar with the country lost my way. 

The large French estates are beautifully laid 
out with many long, straight paths carefully 
cut through the wood. I tried several of these 
paths in a vain attempt to find my way back. 
At last I came upon a round grassy plot with 
a wooden cross set in the middle of it. I 
looked about me and counted six long pathways 
leading away through the forest. “Which 
one,” I asked myself, “which one will lead me 
back to the chateau?” 


At that moment I turned my eyes up to 
the cross—and the words of an old teacher 
came back to me: “Young man, the way to 
go through life is to turn to the right and 
go straight ahead.” I repeated the words 
aloud, and as I did so, I turned my head and 
looked down that right-hand path. Following 
the impulse of the moment, I “turned to the 
right and went straight ahead.” I had not 
gone ten yards before I caught a glimpse of 
the gray walls and the red-tiled roof of the 
old chateau. 

Whenever in life I lose my way, those words 
come back to me and I say to myself, “Turn to 
the right and go straight ahead,” and it al- 
ways leads me home. 

Rev, Don 

Arlington, Mass. 
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Publishes Church School Year Book 

The Church School of HDwARDS, NORTHAMP- 
TON, MASS., closed its school year June 25 
with a program designed to show the regular 
work of the school. Forty-five members of the 
school received awards for perfect attendance 
and 50 were on the honor roll, while 32 chil- 
dren received the rite of baptism. 

During the year, several new features have 
been instituted under the direction of Miss 
Helen Story, director of religious education. 
‘The school issued in October a year book, giv- 
ing the roster of teachers and curriculum for 
each grade, and other information of value 
to the parents. At the end of each term a 
report was sent to the homes, stating the grade 
of each primary and junior pupil in attendance 
and deportment, knowledge of lessons and 
memory work and written work. 

A pre-session period during the sermon for 
juniors who attend church proved of distinct 
value in education and service. Seasonal gifts 
for the home, community and missionary in- 
stitutions were made, and a Jewish peasant’s 
house constructed and furnished and other 
models made. 

The children also heard two talks on child 
life in China and Japan. 

In co-operation with the Bible Department 
of Smith College, the school furnished practice 
work for several members of the class in re- 
ligious education. Five served as regular or 
oceasional teachers, while two students special- 
ized as geography teachers, working with the 
juniors in sand and salt-dough maps. 


The Pilgrim Boys’ Chorus 

At Pilgrim Church, Portland, Ore., where 
Rev. J. W. Price is pastor, there was started 
last March, by his son, Mr. J. H. Price, a 
combination of boys’ club and choir, which 
has some very promising features. It provides 
a real attraction for the Sunday evening serv- 
ice, and links the boy both to the church and 
the Church School. It has greatly increased 
the attendance at Pilgrim’s evening service, and 
the singing itself is a strong influence for good 
in the life of the boy. A volunteer choir leader 


has aroused in the boys a real enthusiasm in 


their singing; very creditable work has been 
done. With trained voices as leaders in the 
different parts, nearly every boy can learn to 
sing and enjoy it. The idea was too good to 
keep in one church, and it has already spread 
to ten or twelve. 

Mr. J. H. Price has organized all these 
choruses into The Pilgrim Boys’ Chorus of 
300 members, and keeps interest at a high 
pitch. by joint hikes, camping trips and con- 
certs. <A trip of 90 miles has been taken by 
100 boys, to sing at The Dalles, Moshier and 
Hood River. Sufficient guarantees were se- 
cured.to insure expenses. The Chorus is in 
demand for union summer services. A_ big 
public concert for Portland is planned in the 
fall. Some fine solo voices have been found 
among the boys. The moral standards are 
similar to those of the Boy Scouts, and in 
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addition the boys are given an important part 
in the work and worship of the home church. 
The Chorus has been installed in Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches, as well as Congrega- 
tional. WHach boy pays five cents a week dues 
for music or director, must belong to his home 
Sunday school and wears the Pilgrim Chorus 
button. Mr. Price has already proven his 
aptitude for the leadership of boys in the 
afternoon school at Plymouth Church, Seattle, 
and has a great enthusiasm for this work. 
The idea can easily be extended throughout the 
state and seems capable of expansion elsewhere. 
ie NE 


Discussed Great Men of History 

Varying a midsummer midweek service, AB- 
INGTON, Mass., Rey. W. P. Landers, acting- 
pastor, lately discussed “Jesus and Other 
Great Men.’ The program was based upon the 
July issue of the American magazine, in which 
Bruce Barton interviews H. G. Wells, and that 
author nominates his Six Great Men of His- 
tory. Appropriate hymns and Psalms prefaced 
the service. Mr. Landers stated Mr. Wells’: 
principles of selection, with special reference 
to the changed emphasis by the modern an- 
alyst from the soldier to the constructive citi- 
zen. He then gave in brief the historian’s 
reasons for the selection of the five constitut- 
ing the Lesser Great. The view-points which 
moved Mr. Wells to place Jesus foremost were 
read in his own words as given by Mr. Barton, 
and made a profound impression. After gen- 
eral discussion, the acting-pastor gave the clos- 
ing address upon the subject, “Jesus, Master for 
the Times.” The assembly sang: “Only Re- 
membered by What I have Done.” 


An Ideal Group of Young People 

Have. the other churches found it difficult 
to prevail upon their young people to attend 
Church and Sunday school? From my own 
experience and from the comments of many 
church workers, I have found that young peo- 
ple from 16 to 21 years of age, do not as a 
rule like to attend Sunday school. A,few per- 
haps teach, but only a small percentage and the 
rest—alas, where are they? Most of them are 
home, because they have not been awakened 
to the fact that Sunday school can be made an 
interesting place if they, too, will help. This 
is the problem which confronted First, HyYbE 
ParK, MASS., not so very long ago. ‘There 
were a few of us who realized the advantages 
of a Sunday school with good “esprit de corps” 
and we set about to construct one. 

We have organized a new department in the 
Church School. It consists of over 100 mem- 
bers between the ages of 16 and 21 or 22. 
There are two grades: first year senior and 
second year senior. The latter is really the 
new addition. The girls’ class alone consists 
of 40 girls. It has ‘a president, secretary, 
treasurer, and worship class, and social com- 
mittees. The boys are studying under the pas- 
tor, Rev. G. W. Owen, while the girls are 
studying under the instruction of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Eggleston. 

Our church life is divided into three parts: 
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religious, social, and service-giving. Most of us 
are church members and many regular attend- 
ants. The first Sunday in every month, we 
all sit together in church with our teacher. At 
the beginning of the Church School hour, the 
whole department meets together and has a 
twenty-minute worship period, after which each 
goes to his own class room. The entire pro- 
gram is in the hands of the young people. The 
teacher is the audience and the critic. 

We take our social life in many ways. We 
have a business meeting every month at one 
of the girl’s houses. After the business for the 
previous month and for the next month has 
been duly weighed and pondered over, we de- 
vote our time to musical and literary enter- 
tainments, carefully arranged by our class 
committee. We have also had many socials 
out-of-doors. Last fall we had a treasure hunt 
and a bacon bat. In the winter we had a 
coasting party. We had a good time in the 
form of an “Old Folk’s Concert.” This was 
doubly benefiting, because we not only enjoyed 
ourselves but we earned not a little money. 

The service-giving part of our church life is 
active. It is a great pleasure to us to know 
that we can do something for somebody else. 
Hach girl in the class is doing some kind of 
church work. Some sing in the choir; some 
substitute in the Sunday school, and still others 
teach in the week-day school. We answered 
a challenge our pastor gaye to us, to buy some 
chairs for the Church School, by giving plays 
and entertainments. Hyery two or three weeks, 
we visit homes and entertain the inmates. 


Do you not think we have an ideal group ~ 


of young people? And this is how we solved 
our problem; by making the young people realize 


their responsibility in their own church and in - 


the kingdom of God. And by making them co- 
operate with each other in their work. 


ELSBETH MELVILLE. 


Community Adventure 
Formerly the Church Aid and Missionary So- 
cieties were the two in evidence at our church; 
now we have a Church Service League, which 
meets once a month. This is subdivided into 


three departments, Parochial, Community and e | 
General, the latter representing all kinds of © 


mission work. Each department meets once 
a month, reporting to the League. The money 
earned and contributed is given to the League 
treasurer, and after being brought before the 
League and voted upon favorably, each de- 
partment draws upon the League fund for 
its special demand. 


The Community Department is a post-war 


adventure. In our college town of 10,000 


inhabitants this department finds work, and y 


it is reaching out for more. They helped on 
Tag Day and earned a large sum for the 
hospital; they entertained the children at 
the Home one afternoon. That was a red- 
letter day for the orphans, who went to bed 


that evening full of their wonderful “party” 
—the fine supper, the games; and one little 


girl told the matron that when the rector’s 


wife took the younger ones into the beautiful — 


aes 
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Group AT MicHIGAN YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Church and told them stories of the Christ, 
“it just seemed as if God was there!” 

The members use their automobiles to take 
out the old ladies at the Old Ladies’ Home, 
and one member, at least, goes often to visit 
them. The Welfare League is helped by the 
and the director was 
asked to give a talk on her work before the 
League. 

There are other ways 
ing in the free lunches given to children in 
our public schools who come to their day’s 
work half-fed, more often faint from haying 
no breakfast. There is the Y. M. C. A, 


to be traveled—help- 


which always needs money for their local en- 
terprises : there are reading matter, fruit and 
flowers to be sent to patients in the hospital. 
Just as our General Department tries to 
develop the broader vision, including those 
outside our parish and following the Master’s 
imperative command, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” so the Community Department, while 
interested in our own parochial interests, is 
trying to have the church lend a helping hand 
to the work near at hand, yet not in any way 
connected with any individual church. 
Daisy RHODES CAMPBELL. 


Young People’s Conferences 


Illinois’ First Conference 
Illinois held its first Young People’s Con- 
ference at Dixon, July 10-16, with an enroll- 


| ment of 122. Thirty-eight churches were rep- 
| resented. 


The large flag that was awarded 
to the church having the largest number of 
delegates in proportion to its membership went 
to Washburn, of which Rev. Ralph Keithahn 
is pastor. This church was closed for a num- 
ber of years, but under the leadership of 


| students of Chicago Seminary during the last 
_ four years has gathered a considerable number 
of members and erected a fine new building. 


The faculty at the Conference included Dr. 


A. B. Holt of the Education Society, Miss 
| Miriam Woodberry of the C. H. M. S., Rev. 


Harold Cooper, Columbus, O., formerly Amer- 


jean Board Missionary at Madura India, Rev. 


Walter Spooner, Associate Superintendent II- 


_linois Conference, Mrs. Grace H. Mayer-Oakes, 


of First, Oak Park, Rev. A. W. Barwick, 


Mendon, Rev. F. 8. Brewer, Geneseo, Dean 
Margaret ‘Taylor, Congregational Training 
School for Women, Rey. H. A. Studebaker, 


Sterling, Rey. and Mrs. G. E. Stickney, Jack- 
sonville, Rev. P. G. Macy, Chicago, Dean G. 
H. Scott, Illinois College, Miss Sallie A. Mc- 
Dermott, Chicago, Rev. and Mrs. Carl Stack- 
man, Chicago, and Miss Vera Watson, with Dr. 
R. W. Gammon as Camp Executive. 


The courses included Bible Study for both 
the young people and adults, Home and Foreign 
Missions, Principles of Religious Education, 
Young People’s Work, Church History for 
Young People, Community Service for Youth 
and Adults, The Use of the Drama and Pag- 
eant in Missionary and Religious Wducation 
and Vocational Guidance. Dean Scott was 
the Dean of the Conference and gave the same 
painstaking effort to its organization as he 
gives to Illinois College where he is Dean. 
Altogether the Conference was counted a great 


success and plans have already been made for 
a similiar gathering next year. Illinois, in 
organizing its own young people’s conference, 
has not deserted the interdenominational 
work of the M. EH. M. at Lake Geneva. It 
continues its support of this work in the hearti- 
est fashion and furnished a large number of 
its leaders for that work. 


Met at Olivet 

The Michigan Young People’s Training Con- 
ference was held at Olivet, June 20-28. The 
College buildings and grounds were used, mak- 
ing an ideal situation and equipment. A strong 
faculty presented a program at once practical 
for training in leadership and inspiring in its 
large outlook upon the world as a field for 
Christian service. 

For greater convenience in the use of the 
college equipment the date of the Conference 
was set almost immediately after Commence- 
ment, which, as the outcome showed, was too 
early, since many large high schools were not 
through with the year’s work. This interfered 
seriously with the attendance. There were, 
however, 89 paid registrations, with a number 
of part time visitors and a faculty of 15 mem- 
bers making an attendance of about 125, not 
including a large Sunday attendance. 

The largest delegation was from Hart and 
numbered 14. The men of the church brought 
these young people 150 miles in automobiles 
and came for them at the close ef the Con- 
ference. A delegation of eight came from 
Ypsilanti, 92 miles distant, in similar man- 
ner. The pastor at Almont, Rev. W. L. 
Moore, brought four of his young people a 
distance of 120 miles. 

The young people went to their homes full 
of enthusiasm, eager to attend next year’s con- 
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ference and ready to work for a much larger 
attendance. All, both young and old, who had 
part in or opportunity to observe this Con- 
ference are strong believers in the value of 
this type of Young People’s Work. 


News of the Churches 


MAINE 

Pine: St. Lewiston, Sends out Missionary 

Pint Street, Lewiston, Rey. G. HE. Wolfe, 
pastor, has adopted as its special missionary, 
Miss Gertrude H. Merrill, who is going out to 
South Africa as a nurse in Dr. Lawrence’s 
Hospital at Mt. Silinda. Miss Merrill’s con- 
nection with Pine St. Church began when she 
was a student in Bates College, from which 
she graduated in 1915. Since that time she has 
been engaged in teaching in Salvation Army 
work, and in preparation for her work as 
nurse at the Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City 

In yoting to become responsible for the 
major if not the entire financial support of 
Miss Merrill, Pine St. Church puts itself in 
line with progressive churches throughout the 
country. Fhe farewell service for her was held 
in her old home church at Gray, with a num- 
ber of Lewiston people present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Men of All Protestant Churches Get Together 

A suggestion made one Sunday in the Men’s 
Class of Mizrorp resulted in a get-together of 
the men of five Protestant churches where a 
fine address and high fellowship made the 
evening a notable success. The same five 
churches hold a summer Sunday evening union 
service in the baseball park. Under the lead- 
ership of Rey. G. H. Lane, the Milford Church 
is bulking large in the good things of the 
community. 


Place Flags on Graves of Former Pastors 

A delicate bit of sentiment was expressed 
not long ago, when MrrepirH, Rev. O. J. Gup- 
till, minster, decorated with a church flag each 
of the graves of the four former pastors who 
lie sleeping in the local cemetery. 


Auto for Pastor of South, Concord 

A fine auto has been presented to Rev. R. 
W. Barstow, pastor of SouruH, CoNncorp, in 
appreciation of excellent and industrious serv- 
ice for two years. Missionary education, with 
dramatic playlets, has greatly intensified in- 
‘terest in missions. A Boys’ Musie Club was 
used this spring with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. The laymen ran the midweek meetings 
last year, introducing such novelties as a de- 
bate: “Was Jonah more unfortunate than 
Job?” Free pews are now nearly a year old, 
but seem to be working successfully. 


Pastor-Elect Fails to Return from Australia 
Rev: G. W. Goddard, of Australia, pas- 
tor-elect of FRANKLIN ST., MANCHESTER, who 
left in February for that continent to bring 
his wife and his books, has not been heard 
from since his departure. The church is again 
engaged in a search for a pastor. 
H. A. J. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Millbury Improves Church Property 
Through the leadership of one member, the 
church building of First, MuILiBury, has 
been redecorated inside and outside, town 
water has been installed and several other 
needed repairs made at an expense of over 
$1,000. A large amount of labor was given 
by men from the March Bible Class of the 
Sunday School. Other organized classes of 
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the school, which includes all above the prim- 


ary department, helped financially, especially 


the Willing Workers Class of girls of high 
school age, who gave $100 toward the work. 

In addition to the repairs made on the 
chureh building, $750 was spent at the par- 
sonage where a new heater was installed and 
other necessary work done at the time of the 
arrival, in November, of the new pastor, Rey. 
HE. EH. Morrill and family. At this same time 
an increase of $500 was made to the pastor’s 
salary over what had been previously paid. 

Other progress shows 22 members received 
since the first of the year and more than 100 
per cent. increase in attendance at the Sun- 
day morning service, on Waster, the attend- 
ance being the largest for 25 years. 

A religious education committee has been 
chosen, who mapped out work which has re- 
sulted in the successful organization of a Boy 
Scout Troop and two clubs for young people. 
In June the clubs presented the historical 
play “The Heroine of Ava,” using the money 
received in the offering toward the expenses 
of two delegates to the Missionary HWducation 
Conference at Ocean Park, Me. 


Central, Dracut, Observes Uld Home Sunday 

On July 28, CmenrraL, Dracut, Rey. G. H. 
Cummings, pastor, observed Old Home Sun- 
day. Five former pastors were present. Former 
members or attendants and other friends in- 
creased the usual congregation four-fold. Sey- 
eral anniversaries were recognized by the 
occasion: the 75th of the organization of the 
church, July 25, 1847; the 25th of the dedica- 
tion, in 1897, of the remodeled and enlarged 
house of worship, known as “ye olde Yellow 
Meeting House,” and erected in 1794; the 25th 
also of the installation of its fine pipe-organ, 
the gift of a member, Phineas Richardson. 

Dr. Cyrus Richardson, D.D., pastor active 
or emeritus since 18838 of First, Nashua, N. H., 
who united with the Dracut Centre Church 
65 years ago, and supplied its pulpit for nearly 
a year prior to his ordination in 1869, spoke 
on “The Congregational Spirit.” Rev. F. I. 
Kelley, installed in 1897, and serving till 1904 
(since then at East Derry, N. H.), followed 
in reminiscent vein, idealizing the Dracut 


A VerRAcIous Fisu Story 
Rev. Robert H. Brown, of Waterbury, 
Ct., displaying 80 lbs. of good luck in 
Newfoundland 
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Centre Church as he-knew it 25 years a; 
The Bible school had brief addresses by o 
time workers, including Calvin Richardson 
San Diego, Cal., a former superintendent. 

After luncheon came an interesting histo 
cal sketch by Hon. A. W. Colburn. The chur 
records showed that his grandfather, Deac 
Joshua Colburn, had presented twins for be 
tism in 1847. These twins were present, a 
rose upon request. Three out of five consec 
tive generations in one family upon the chur 
roll had representatives present. Then f 
lowed reminiscences by Dr. Cyrus Richards 
and his brother Calvin, Rey. W. W. Naso 
George H. Stevens, Frank Stearns, Silas C 
burn and others. Letters of regret came fro 
Rey. E. GC. Bartlett, pastor for 10 years, Re 
Mr. Saxman, and others. The organ recital | 
Ella Leona Gale of Lowell, assisted by an atk 
quartet also of Lowell, was a notable featu1 

At the evening service, greetings from tl] 
Hillside and Pawtucket churches were given | 
Rey. G. F. Sturtevant and Rey. A. G. Lyo 
The message from Rey. M. D. Fuller ma 
special reference to faithful workers 30 yea 
ago, when he was pastor. The present outlo 
was surveyed by Rey. G. H. Cummings, wl 
came to the field in December, 1921. The clo 
ing speaker, Rey. EH. W. A. Jenkinson of Kin 
ston, R. I., who served recently as studei 
pastor, gave the challenge of the future. 

At each of the services there was singit 
by a chorus of young women directed ft 
Mrs. R. S. Robertson, with Miss Margar 
Martin, organist. The soloist in the evenir 
was Wesley L. Boynton, of the fifth generatic 
on the ehureh roll. 


Rey. George L. Gleason 

A well-known figure in Hssex North Assoc 
ation passed on Aug. 4, in the death of Re 
George L. Gleason, retired, at his home in Top: 
field. Mr. Gleason was 88 years old and ha 
been in the ministry 56 years, 38 of which h 
was a member of the HWssex Association. - 
native of Bristol, N. H., his first church wa 
in West Rutland, Vt. In 1888, he becam 
pastor of the newly organized Riverside Chure 
in Haverhill, which he served for 16 year 
Upon his resignation, in 1904, he was mad 
pastor emeritus. In 1866, he married Florenc 
Perkins who died a short time since. H 
leaves several children. 


NEW YORK 


Rugby, Brooklyn, Calls Minister 

Rugsy, Brooktyn, has just called to it 
pastorate Rey. A. B. Wood, who is a grad 
uate of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., an 
was ordained in the Methodist Church. M1 
Wood has served several Methodist churche 
both in Maryland and in Brooklyn, but hi 
chief work has been with the Anti-Saloo: 
League with which he has been connected fo 
ten years. B. A. 


First, Cortland, Raises Large Sum for Repairs 

First, CorTLAnpD, has raised $15,000, fo 
repairs, instead of $1,500, as stated in a recen 
issue. 

OHIO 

First, Lorain, Has Golden Jubilee 

First, Loran, celebrated the 50th anniver 
sary of its organization, on Sunday, July 23 
and the two following days. On Sunda; 
morning the Church School, after special musi 
from its orchestra, heard addresses from it 
first secretary and three former superintend 
ents. At morning worship, the pastor, Rev. L 
C. Grant, spoke on “Jubilee Remembrance an¢ 
Expectation,” concluding with the unanimous 
proposal of the deacons and trustees for the 
erection of a new building, to provide ade 
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quately for educational, social and recreational 
activities, as well as for public worship. 

A special communion service in the evening 
was addressed by Rev. ©. L. Dole of Park- 
wood, Lakewood, a suburb of Cleveland, who 
was formerly a pastor, and enough men and 
women united with the church to make 50 
accessions so far this year. 

Monday afternoon, a public reception was 
given in honor of the two survivors of the nine 
original members, and of other early members, 
and their descendants. At this time, letters 
were read from absent members and former 
pastors. At night, the large choir sang ‘The 
Holy City,” by Alfred R. Gaul, to a large con- 
gregation. 

Tuesday afternoon and early evening were 
spent in the ample grounds and grove of one 
of the members on the shore of Lake Brie; 
with visiting, games and other recreations in 
the afternoon; followed by a dinner served 
out-of-doors, at. which almost 500 communed 
together ; and concluded with addresses by Rey. 
H. S. Rothrock, superintendent of the Ohio 
Conference, and Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, pastor 
of Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

The hymn for the 50th anniversary was 
written by one of the younger members, Miss 
Carol Horn of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music. ‘The Brotherhood provided the printed 
and illustrated program for the three days. 
The Sewing Circle gave the reception, and the 
Woman’s Association served the dinner. The 
attendance was large at every meeting, in the 
face of midsummer heat and absences; prob- 
ably a greater number being present at the 
open-air meeting and dinner than ever before 
at a meeting of the church. 


ILLINOIS 

‘Parables’’ Translated in Foreign Language 

The “Parables of Safed the Sage,” of which 
Dr. William E. Barton of First, OAK Park, 
is author, have not only been reprinted more or 
less throughout the Wnglish speaking publica- 
tions of the world, but have now been trans- 
lated in Vienna, by Max Hayek and are 
published by Verlag der Wiener Graphischen 
Werkstatte of Leipsic and Vienna. 


MICHIGAN 

First, Charlotte, Sends Missionary to Japan 

Miss Stella M. Graves goes from Furst, 
CHARLOTTE, under the W. B. M. I., to teach 
vocal music in Kobe College, Japan. She has 
just graduated from Oberlin Conservatory and 
College. 

Improvements in the church property are 


A Winter of Content 


By LAURA LEE DAVIDSON 


“All provincial Canada is here for 
the reading, and much besides. There 


is humor; there is beauty; there is 
strength.”’ ' 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Organists please note: The opening organ 
number should be played very softly, so as 
not to disturb the conversation. 


being made by the Men’s Class, which has a 
membership of 250. A large dining-room, 
where the class meets every Sunday noon, is 
being re-decorated; also extra classrooms for 
boys. A radiophone is in process of installa- 
tion. The moving-picture machine is being 
overhauled, and a new booth is being erected. 
The Men’s Class will have entire charge of 
the Sunday evening picture programs next 
winter. Rey. Frank Davis is pastor. 


WISCONSIN 

Young People’s Society for Hartland 

HARTLAND has organized a Young People’s 
Society of about 40 members. It holds three 
meetings a month: one a social, one a religious 
monthly musical service on a Sunday evening, 
to both of which the public are invited, and 
one a business and social evening for the mem- 
bers of the Society. 


IOWA 
Large Ingathering at Osage 
Since the coming of Rev. J. I. Walker to 
the pastorate of OSAGE a year ago there has 
been a strong and steady lifting of the church 
life to a higher level of vision and service. 
This has been made possible by the splendid 
co-operation of pastor and people in the fur- 
therance of those interests which make for a 
healthy church consciousness. The pastor, with 
wise forethought, plans for definite seed-sow- 
ing and harvest. Since the first of January, 
74 have united with the church, the majority 
of these coming from the teen-age classes of 
the Church School. This is the result of care- 
fully planned parish evangelism, in which a 
large number of church workers have been 
enlisted. 


Progress at Ames 

The value of a permanent pastorate has 
been demonstrated by the ministry of Rev. H. 
K. Hawley as minister of AMES. Attempts 
have been made to lure him away, but none 
of these things have moved him. Growing 
appreciation of the excellent service he is 


rendering to the church and community has | 


given him a large place in the thought and 
affection of the people. The great State Col- 
lege, with its thousands of students, and with 
a faculty numbering several hundred, has felt 
the helpful influence of our church; and the 
response in attendance has taxed the capacity 
of the church at the Sunday morning service. 
For several years plans for remodeling and 
enlarging the church building have been under 
discussion only to be abandoned, and the hope 
for a new church has seemed a remote possi- 
bility. But this hope, though often deferred, 
finally crystalized into a purpose and the pur- 
pose into action. At a recent business meeting 
it was unanimously decided to proceed with the 
perfecting of plans looking toward the erec- 
tion of a new church edifice within the next 


two years. The growing demands of the work 
eall for a new, adequate and commanding 
building. Pie Acu dis 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Pierre Ministers Exchange Pulpits 
One manifestation of the good spirit exist- 
ing between the ministers of PIERRE is the 
co-operation of the Congregational and Method- 
ist ministers on their vacations. The plan is 
that during July Mr. Hartt of the Methodist 


21% 


Church had his vacation and Mr. Whitcomb, 
Congregational, preached in the Methodist 
Church mornings to both congregations, the 
order being reversed in August, when Mr. 
Hartt is bringing his people to the Congrega- 
tional Church for the morning service. The 
plan worked out most satisfactorily last year, 
and a good start has been made this year. 
Hivening services are given up during these two 
months. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Takes Charge During Mr. Savides’ Absence 

Rev. Y. S. Savides, pastor of H1LLSBoro, is 
studying at Chicago Seminary this summer. 
In his absence Mrs. Savides is taking his 
place. She was formerly a missionary in 
Turkey, and at the last meeting of the local 
association was licensed to preach. She is 
giving the congregation some fine sermons. 


IDAHO 

New Church Edifice at Kellogg 

Rey Jonathan Edwards, who began work as 
pastor of KELLOGG 21 years ago, preached the 
last sermon in the old church recently. The 
next morning he witnessed the present pas- 
tor, Rey. C. D. Yates, beginning to demolish 
it to give room for a new $30,000 edifice. The 
work of building is to be prosecuted vigorously. 


CALIFORNIA 

College and Church ‘‘Carry On’’ at Claremont 

Few churches are more interesting than 
CLAREMONT in its unusual cemposition and 
the rarely-intelligent manner in which it meets 
its situation. The little city of 2,000, lying 
over near Mt. Baldy, is the home of Pomona 
College and, in fact, was created by it. From 
the inception of both college and community 
until today, when the college has 750 students 
and turned away as many who sought entrance 


Just Issued 


Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s 


fine new novel 
The 
BREAKING 


POINT 


An inspiring story of a man’s fight to 
rebuild another’s life and of a forgotten 
tragedy that threatened to overturn 
hard-won happiness. By the author 
of “The Amazing Interlude,” “K,” 
“Dangerous Days”’ and other novels. 


At All Booksellers \fp@) eV} 
$2.00 BOO 
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at the opening of the year, there has been but 
one church. How to provide for the general 
populace of all denominational origins, and 
also for the student body, has been the problem 
successfully met by unusual leadership. 

While the relations of the student body and 
church are purely voluntary, they are quite 
general and definitely helpful. The college 
offers much in musie, lectures, ete., in which 
the populace eagerly shares. On the other 
hand, students and faculty are found in large 
numbers in the congregation and working 
forces of the church. 

In.the past year ‘certain methods of general 
interest. have been stressed. The boys’ work, 
with its:own secretary, has come to the front. 
With the secretary’s office in the church, the 
boys’ meetings held in the building and their 
recreations and drills held on its playground, 
they are trained to look to the church as the 
eenter of their life. Thus, about 1380 lads of 
the community-at-large are united here in 
wholesome influence. 

One would go far to find a more vital group 
of men. The Men’s Union meets monthly for 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


” Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 


School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 

Missionary Work 

Community Service 

Religious Education 

Opportunity -is offered to secure the M. A. degree 

during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 

year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 

5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Dlinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Trains for ? 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


Courses in all departments of Theology, with 


liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-cellege men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Gordon College 


of Theology and 
Missions 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Graduate school and college stand- 
ards, courses and degrees. In- 
terdenominational libert: , _evan- 
golical uy unity. Nathan RK. Wood, 
resident. 


Py 
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business, banquet and planning. They largely 
pay the salary of the boys’ secretary, and also 
make a large annual contribution to the work 
in Smyrna. Once a month they have charge 
of a.Sunday evening service, furnishing the 
music, and usually providing a prominent 
speaker from out of town. In like manner 
the Women’s Federation of 250 members has 
recently perfected its organization to care for 
the interests of all women in the community 
in cultural and spiritual ways. 

While the students are helpfully represented 
in all phases of the church life, they have 
charge in particular of one Sunday evening 
each month, known as Student Sunday Night, 


when one of their number presides, and 
speaker, ushers and music are provided by 
them. Moreover, they teach and assist in 


various friendly ways in the Mexican work of 
Claremont. 

As in many of our cities and villages .so 
near the Mexican border, Claremont has a 
colony of Mexicans. A mission among them is 
administered by a sub-committee of the church 
in every-day activities, to include . physical 
training and recreation, educational classes and 
religion, with two of the young men students 
in residence. Nor do the Mexicans seclude 
themselves in their own house, but are found 
on various occasions participating in the life 
of the Church also. 

At the beginning of the vacation season col- 
lege and church leaders successfully aroused 
the people of the near-by towns in an inter- 
denominational School of Religion. Most of 
the sessions for four days (June 26-29) were 
held in the college buildings, and while the 
attendance naturally was drawn from the town, 
many from other communities of various de- 
nominations attended also. A central stratum 
of teaching was found in eight lectures given 
by Dr. A. F. MeGarrah of the New Era Move- 
ment of the Presbyterian Chureh, on Church 
Method and Finance. Several of our own 
men of the college, however, took prominent 
part, as did speakers from other denomina- 
tions. So valuable was this Council that 
many hope it will become a permanent institu- 


tion. Rey. G. A. Neeld is pastor of Claremont. ; 


Cur, 
OREGON 


In Honor of Dr. and Mrs. f£ullens 

The ministers of our churches of Portland 
and vicinity, with their families, gave a fare- 
well picnic at Lake Grove to Superintendent 
and Mrs Sullens in July, on the eve of their 
departure to Denver. They presented Dr. 
Sullens with an all leather portfolio stamped 
with his initials and 1922. Dr. McElveen of 
First Church presented the bag and Dr. F. 
IL. Moore, who was also guest of the minis- 
‘ers and their families, spoke. R. A. 


WASHINGTON 
Becomes Student Pastor at U. of W. 

Dr. C. EH. Hesselgrave, formerly of Con- 
necticut, and in business in Seattle for the 
last few years, has been appointed by the Edu- 
cation Society and the Washington Conference, 
as student pastor at the University of Wash- 
ington. He will have a class for students Sun- 
day morning at the University church, Sunday 
evening at Pilgrim, and on Thursday evening 
at Plymouth. He will have also certain hours 
on the campus w hen he may be consulted by 
students. 

Dr. Hesselgrave has been conducting classes 
in an unofficial way the past year in several 
of the churches, and has shown his unusual 
fitness and qualifications for the work to which 
now he is definitely called. He enters upon 
his work at the beginning of the autumn sem- 
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ester. He takes the place of Rev. A. B. Strong, 
who owing to ill health in his family has re- 
signed and will live in Pasadena, Cal. 

©) RE a. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Evans, J. C., Odessa, Wash., to Plymouth, Spokane. 
HESSELGRAVE, C. E., Seattle, Wash., to student 
pastorate, University of Washington. Accepts. 
MILNE, GEoRGH (PrRES.), to Almira, Wash. At 
work. 
Woop, .A. B., connected for 10 years with Anti- 
Saloon League, to Rugby, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BoutoMny, H. A., French, Torrington, Ct., to Liege, 
Belgium. 
Haines, EB. B., Morris, Ct., to Thomaston. Accepts. 
Miutupr, A. R. H., Yale University, to New Pres- 
ton, Ct. Accepts. 
Norru, S. U., Park Ridge, N. J., to Walton, N. Y. 
At work. 
Rockwoop, O. F., Chester, Mass., to Chelsea, Vt. 
SHortrer, T. W., Yale University, to Woodbury, 
Ct. Accepts. 
Resignations 
CHAPMAN, H. E., Plymouth, Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Chapman is conyalescing after a long period 
of sickness. 
Evans, M. O., Beacon Hill, Seattle, Wash. 
Ospornn, W:-J., Orchard Prairie and Trent, Wash. 
Srronc, A. B., as student pastor, University of 


;——Lawrence 
_ Academy 


| 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Home Preparatory School 
for Boys 
FOUNDED 1793 


| 
| Controls 14 scholarships in best 
| colleges. Training for leadership. 


8 buildings. 40 aeres. 
Booklet 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Principal 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees, Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 


Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition, 
110th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acre’ 
Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. Play: 
ing Fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Hondas) Meriden, N. H. 


: 
MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 
18 miles from Springfield. 118th year. up-to-date college 
epecry school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the prac: 
tical, personal touch. Athletics carobaiiy supervised. 
for Boys of proven worth, $500. Booklet. 

JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B., (Harvard), Principal. 

10 Main Street, Monson, Mass. 
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Washington, owing to ill-health in family. Will 
remove to Pasadena, Cal. 
GREENGRASS, R. G., Federated, West Charleston, Vt. 
stacy, I, L., Cabot, Vt. Effective Sept.‘1. 
WILLIAMS, I. S., Sharon, Vt. Effective Sept. 1. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
HAWAII 
Honolulu, Central Union 43 64 
New YORK 
Watertown, Burrville 4 6 
JHIO ; 
Lorain 8 20 
Personals 


CUMMINGS, G. H., Central, Dracut, Mass., sup- 
plied on the two Sundays, Aug. 6 and 13, at 
union services in his former church, First, West 
Boylston. On Aug. 20 and 27, he will preach 
in Springfield at services maintained by South 
Church, in Olivet Community House. 

(Dp, Rey. HeRBERT, of Redlands, Cal., with his 
friend, K. H. Field, is now enjoying a trip in 
Europe. After brief visits in old haunts in 
New England, they have gone to Mother Eng- 
land, touring the Lake Country, Pilgrim shrines, 
various cathedrals, Cambridge, Oxford, Lon- 
don; thence to Holland, Belgium, up the Rhine 


to Cologne, several French cities, Switzerland, 


Italy; and also to Oberammergau; 
Genoa Sept. 23 for America and home. 

JAnGER, Rev. J. A., Lincoln Park, Spokane, Wash., 
is taking advanced studies at the State Uni- 
versity during the summer. 

SCUDDER, REY. DorEMUS, Secretary of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, who two weeks 
ago had his skull fractured by an automobile 
which ran him down in Williamstown, Mass., 
is recovering from the accident. At first his 
condition was considered serious, and his name 
was for some time on the danger list at the 
North Adams Hospital. The physician in charge 
of Dr. Scudder now feels that the clergyman’s 
full recovery may be confidently expected. 
Dr. Scudder was attending the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown. 

STEARNS, JOHN, whose recognition by South, Con- 
cord, N. H., was recently reported in these 
columns, was given a course in Andover Semi- 
nary by mistake. As a matter of fact, it was 
Andover Academy from which he was gradu- 
ated. He goes to Bulgaria as a lay teacher. 

VAUGHAN, Ry. C. S., missionary pastor in the 
foreign field of Rollstone, Fitchburg, Mass., will 
sail Aug. 31 for India, to resume his work there 
after a year’s furlough. 

VEAZIB, REY. W. C., Ione, Wash., and Rey. JoNna- 
THAN EpWArDS, Vera, Wash., celebrated the 
75th anniversaries of their birth in June. Both 
have preached for more than half a century, 
and their present pastorates are, respectively, 
13 and 10 years. 


leaving 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
sharge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
oach. Address Advertising Department, The 
Jongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


TASTMAN—At Brattleboro, Vt., on Aug. 1, Mary 
Dwight Eastman of New Britain, Ct., at the 
age of 84. She was the eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Ornan Eastman of New York City. 


tICHARDSON—Rey. Charles A. Richardson, son 
of the late Rev. A. M. Richardson, Laurence, 
Kan., died at his home in Marion, Kan., on 
July 14, aged 75 years, 5 months. He leaves 
a widow and three married sons; also a sister, 
Mrs. Laurence, of Antrim, N. H. 


REV. PAUL JAMARIK 


Rev. Paul Jamarik died June 28, 1922, in 
ittsburgh, Pa., 44 years of age. He was a 
raduate of the Slavic Department of Oberlin 
Seminary, and has served our Slovak churches in 
Toldingford, Minn., and Begonia, Va. At the time 
f his death he was superintendent of the young 
yeople’s department of the National Slovak So- 
iety of the United States. He leaves a wife and 
hree children. 

The funeral was held in Pittsburgh, conducted 
yy Rey. Andrew Gavlik. Among prominent Slo- 
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vaks of the Pittsburgh District there was present 
Mr. Albert Mamatej, Czechoslovak consul at Pitts- 
burgh and president of the National Slovak So- 
ciety, who made an address describing the fruit- 
ful life of the deceased. 


SARAH ELIZABETH MERRILL 


In Lisbon, N. H., July 15, 1922, Sarah Bliza- 
beth Merrill, in the 86th year of her age. Inter- 
ment was at Haverhill, N. H., her childhood home, 
where for many years her father, Abel Kimball 
Merrill, was a deacon and principal worker in 
the Congregational Church. She is survived by 
a brother, Rey. Charles H. Merrill, D.D., of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., two other brothers, Rev. John 
L. and Rev. Benjamin, having also been in the 
Congregational ministry. In earlier years, Miss 
Merrill had been an active church worker and 
had taken a deep interest in all the affairs of the 
kingdom, one of the last things she had to give 
up being an eager reading of The Congregationalist. 


REV. J. J. PARKER 

Rey. J. J. Parker, an old-time resident of Nor- 
folk, Neb., and formerly pastor of the First 
Church there, died June 20, at Orange, Cal. He 
was born in Tipton, England, in 1841, and began 
his ministry when he was 17 years of age. He 
came to America in 1883, and became pastor at 
Norfolk in 1885, He afterward served the 
churches at Kearney, Wakefield, Elainview and 
Genoa, Neb. He was a man of marked intellectual 
ability and of fine literary leadership. Rev. J. H. 
Andress conducted the funeral service, and 
terment was at Norfolk, 


It Will Pay You to Read 


MusTAPHA KEMAL PasHA, THE MAN, by 
CLAIR. PRICE (Fortnightly Review, July). An 
interesting biographical sketch of one who 
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“has become the leader not only of his own 
country, but of all the Sunni Moslem coun- 
tries between Constantinople and Kabul.” 
“One of the hardest and, soberest leaders in the 
world today.” 

Tue HTERNAL SACRIFICE, by G. W. BroomM- 
FIELD (The Pilgrim, July). An interpretation 
of the passion and death of Christ which will 
appeal to many who are perplexed. It is “the 
expression in time of the age-long suffering in 
the heart of Eternal Love caused by the sins 
of men.” 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. _ 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Ha tferd, Conn. 
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Send for NEW Year Book 


Sa POR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish 


to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with 


competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 
We offer just these opportunities. 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire 


Students 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


a 


take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic ‘Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Special preparation for the comprehensive ex- 
aminations next June. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 26. 


Exceptional opportunities 5388 SUMMIT St. NEWTON, Mass. 


witha delightful home life 


For 1922-23, early 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Seventy-sixth year opens September 15. 


Applications for 


For full information, address 


admission are now being received. 


The Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 
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Hospital Visitation 

Responding to the invitation contained in 
an editorial article entitled “I was sick and ye 
visited me,” in The Oongregationalist of July 
G6, Secretary EH. W. Phillips of the Worcester, 
Mass., City Missionary Society has furnished 
a brief report of his rewarding service in Wor- 
cester hospitals. It is interesting and so sug- 
gestive as to methods that readers will enjoy 
the story, and in it some ministers may find 
hints and encouragements for such Christlike 
ministrations. 

In the city of Worcester, are three general 
hospitals, and one Catholic which is open to 
Protestant patients and visitors. No system- 
atic visitation had ever been undertaken until 
some six years ago the superintendent of the 
City Hospital, who is a loyal Congregation- 
alist, requested the interdenominational min- 
isters’ meeting to appoint one of their number, 
month by month, to call on patients. It was 
not very successfully done. Four years ago 
the executive secretary of the Worcester City 
Missionary Society (Congregational), Rey. B. 
W. Phillips, felt moved to offer his services 
for this work and his offer was gladly ac- 
cepted. Since then, one afternoon a week 
has been devoted to hospital visitation. At 
first only Protestant patients who desired it 
were visited. Soon the genial pastor forgot 
all divisive lines and called on all patients 
alike in the public wards, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, native and foreign, black and white, 
and in this city the Catholics predominate. 

The calls are brief, as calls upon sick people 
should be. This missionary makes from 125 
to 150 ealls in an afternoon, going through 
all of the public wards, and, on request, to 
private rooms. A hand grasp, cheerful words 
of greeting, encouragements to hope, and as- 
surances of better days to come are given. 
Sometimes the visitor sits down for a more 
extended call. Occasionally there is a letter 
to be written to inform friends of the illness 
and the patient’s address. And sometimes the 
way opens for a heart-to-heart talk and prayer. 

What are the results? Last year 3,766 


hospital calls were reported by this mission- 


OLD JOE 


And Other Vesper Stories 
By SHEPHERD KNAPP 
Sermons preached in story form by 


the author; a few of them were 
afterwards told to groups of Ameri- 
can soldiers and marines in France. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


The 


for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC. . 
220 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England ; near Boston ; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ary. A few persons were brought into church 
relations, many assurances of a better life in 
the future were offered; but Secretary Phil- 
lips’ experience has given him little confi- 
dence in death-bed, repentances or sick-bed 
resolutions. The chief service is the com- 
fort and cheer to the sick and suffering and 
lonely during their stay in the hospital. 
Today hundreds of people point him out as 
“the man who ealled on me in the hospital” 
and they think kindly of him. Good seed has 
been sown and some fruitage may be expected. 

Does he talk religion 
ally, but more often not. 
them? Often, and always when it would ap- 
pear to be welcome. Does this Protestant 
minister pray with Catholics? Frequently, 
and always with acceptance. Annie was a 
young Irish woman and a good Catholic. Two 
years before she had received an injury to the 
spine and had spent the time since in dif- 
ferent hospitals. Surgeons had done their 
best. Numerous X-rays had been taken and 
the best skill available had studied the case. 
A part of the injured bone had been removed 
and a fresh bit of bone grafted in its place, 
but, the operation did not appear to be suc- 
cessful and Annie was suffering and helpless. 
One day she was in the depths of despair 
when the missionary came to her bedside. 
“Oh, Mr. Phillips,’ she said, “I am utterly 
discouraged. The doctors say they have done 
all they can for me, that they cannot think of 
another suggestion, and that God only can 
help me now.” Visions of years of suffering 
and helplessness were before this young wo- 
man. What best could be said or done? With- 
out asking if she desired it, this Protestant 
pastor took the hand of this Catholic woman 
in his and took her case to the Heavenly 
Father in prayer, asking that wisdom and skill 
be given to surgeon and nurse, for faith and 
peace to come to the burdened soul, and that 
divine help and healing be granted to this 
suffering child. If this was not to be, then 
that grace and courage be given to bear what- 
ever might be in store. Pastor Phillips con- 
fesses he was a little uncertain how the 
prayer would be received, but the next week 
the smile on Annie’s face dispelled all doubts. 
She was never again so depressed. As the weeks 
passed, improvement was noted. One day 
she was sitting in a reclining chair. Later 
she was getting about on crutches. By sum- 
mer she was walking without assistance. 
Annie insisted that it was not the doctors but 
prayer that cured her. But the surprise came 
in the fall when the missionary made his first 
call after the vacation. There he found Annie, 
beaming and jubilant. No longer a patient 
but a nurse’s helper, making beds, serving 
meals and doing like duties. And she said, 
“Mr. Phillips, I tell the discouraged ones how 
bad I was and then say, ‘look at me now.’ 
And I tell them it wasn’t the doctors it was 
prayer that cured me.” Pastor Phillips thinks 
it was both. 

The past year, two sisters, Salvation Army 
lassies, with sweet, rich voices, have been go- 
ing with Secretary Phillips and singing the 
familiar hymns of faith and prayer. They 
sing thirty to forty times in an afternoon. 
The appreciation has been beyond words to 
express. One day as the sisters were singing 
in a private ward a well-dressed woman of 
past fifty came from the farthest room and 


to them? Occasion- 
Does he pray with 


| asked, as a favor, that they would come to 


her door and sing, “for,” said she, “my 
daughter is in there and very sick. She heard 
you singing and wants you to come nearer.” 
Just outside the door they sang, “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus”; “Sweet Peace 
The Gift of God’s Love’; and “Our Father 
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Has Many Dear Children, But He’ll Never — 
Forget To Keep Me.” ‘The missionary came — 
into the room and there lay a young wife of 
27, dying. The grief-stricken friends stood 
around. ‘he young couple had been brought, 
up in the Church and were members, but in the 

year they had lived in the city they had at- | 
tended no church and had no pastor or Christ- 

jan friends to come to them in their need. 

Now the Church, in the sad hour of sorrow, — 
had brought its healing comfort to them 

through the singers with their hymns and the | 
preacher with his prayer. That evening the 

sick one found rest and two days later the 

pastor and singers officiated at the funeral. 

The hospitals are places of spiritual need and — 
the churches that provide for them do a great 

work. Hen omits 


Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCH, 
Shoals, Aug. 12-31. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- — 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. : 

WOMAN'S Cue iahen TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantie City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. 


Isles of 


State Conferences 


ALABAMA, Thorsby, Noy. 10-12. 

CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, Oct. 

CONNECTICUT, Bristol, Noy. 7-8. 

GrorcGia, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
GrorGia (Colored), Savannah, Noy. 

IpaHo, American Falls, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
KENTUCKEY, Berea, Oct. 

LouIsIaANa (White) Hammond, Noy. 
Mrssour!r, Kansas City, Sept. 25-27. 
Montana, Judith Gap, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
Nbpraska, Norfolk, Oct. 16-19. 

NorrtH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Sept. 27. 
Nortu Daxora, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 
OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 

SoutH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSEE, Crossville, Nov. 15-16. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 

TpxAs (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


7-8. 


Individual Cups 
ae Your church should use. Clean 


and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial-free. 


Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


Thomas Communion Service Co. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
ae Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
HING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
ps ae ictare to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Det. 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


LYMYER gy "uous 
CHURCH Auge ABLE. LOWER PRICE. 


> OUR FREECATALOGUB 
SEs isus. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnatl, & 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS: 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, A Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


Y, NY. AND 
sane B in SAGeN: NY. CITY, 


LS 


SINCIN MAX 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


To Become a Junior College 

For more than 30 years Prof. George W. 
Shaw has efficiently served as principal of 
Kidder Institute, our Congregational Academy 
in northern Missouri. Besides training hun- 
dreds of young people who have returned to 
their home neighborhoods and become towers 
of intellectual and spiritual strength, this In- 
stitute has sent many to such colleges as 
Drury, Oberlin, Knox and Grinnell. In the 
judgment of the trustees, the time has arrived 
for it to become a Junior College, and an en- 
dowment of $100,000 is now being raised. 
Thus Kidder hopes to remain not only a local 
influence, but to continue as a world-wide in- 
fluence; for already it has ministers and mis- 
sionaries in seven different countries. 

AL REAL 


Commencement at Northland 

The eleventh annual commencement at 
Northland College, was celebrated, beginning 
with the baccalaureate service, on Sunday, 
June 11, and closing with the conferring of 
degrees Wednesday, June 14. This marked 
the completion of the biggest year for our 
youngest Congregational college. 

The baccalaureate service, as is the custom, 
took the place of the morning service at the 
First Congregational Church. President Brown- 
ell was the speaker, with Dean W. C. Hitchcock 
and Rey. R. F. Merritt, pastor of First Church 
assisting. President Brownell spoke on “The 
Dignity of the Humble Task.’ On Monday 
afternoon the graduating class from the Acad- 
emy Department presented their class program. 
The Salutatory honor was won by a Czecho- 
Slav lad, Rufus Behnke, and the Valedictory 
by a German, Frank Schultz, both north Wis- 
econsin boys. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees on Tuesday morning, plans were 
undertaken for a program of expansion to be 
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carried out during the coming year. The Ivy 
Day exercises were held in the afternoon, at 
Wheeler Hall, followed by the junior reception. 
Tuesday evening the Academy senior class play 
was given at the Congregational Church, under 
the direction of Mrs. Brownell. 

Wednesday was given over entirely to the 
College seniors. Senior chapel came at eleven; 
the senior class program at three. The alumni 
business meeting and banquet were held at 
Dill Hall. Mr. EH. P. Wheeler, founder of the 
College was present and gave the closing toast. 

The commencement exercises were held in 
Wheeler Hall, with Dr. N. S. Blderkin of 
Duluth as speaker. Dr. J. M. Dodd, president 
of the Board of Trustees, awarded the diplomas 
and conferred the degrees. Fourteen diplo- 
mas were awarded and eight degrees conferred. 
The visiting alumni and trustees found cause 
for great enthusiasm and encouragement in the 
evidences of steady growth and rapid deyelop- 
ment of Northland in every direction. 


Christian Endeavor Outlook 

At the annual meeting of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, recently held, the 
reports of the officers showed the Society to be 
more prosperous than in any previous year of 
its existence. More than 6,000 societies, Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior, have been formed in 


America during the past year, and many hun- . 


dreds in other lands. 

There are now few countries in the world 
that have not well-organized Christian En- 
deayor national unions, while every country 
has more or less local societies. The last 
country to organize a national union was 
Portugal. The United Society of America, 
through contributions of individuals, helps to a 
small extent the national unions of China, 
Japan, India, Korea, Brazil, France, Holland, 
Spain, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Esthonia and Finland. All the 
other national unions are self-supporting. 

A distinguished Britisher, Rev. James Kelly, 
secretary of the Scottish Sunday School 
Union, who during the past year has been 
president of the British Christian Endeavor 
Union, which numbers some ten thousand so- 
cieties, has recently been in this country, and 
has given many inspiring addresses, first at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Kansas 
City, and later at State Christian Endeavor 
conventions in Michigan, Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania. His addresses have been pe- 
culiarly spiritual and’ heart-searching, and no 
visitor from abroad has ever been received 
with more favor by the young people. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 210) 
the class. The problems discussed through- 
out the year and the solutions, in the form 
of scriptural references, were as follows: 
How to get ready for a new age. Mark 1: 1-20. 
How to work for health of body and soul, 
Mark ds 21s Dato: 
How can new moral 
Mark 2:-13; 3: 6. 
Social Problem No. 1. ut 
about the high cost of living? 
1-4, 
What chance has the Kingdom of God? Mark 
3 . . . 34 


standards win out? 
What can a family do 
Isaiah 42: 


Jf 1938 : 
How to get confidence in Jesus. Mark 4: 35; 


5: 48 

How to conquer discouragements. Mark 6: 1- 

Social problem No. 2. Who should support 
the family? Isaiah 55: 1-7. ie 

What does it mean to be a Christian? Mark 7: 
24; 9: 50. 

What is the big goal in life? Mark 10. 

How to meet opposition to Jesus. Mark 11, 12. 

Social problem No. 3. Who should be excused 
from work? Ps. 121: 1-5. 

How to find the way in a world perplexed. 

When is a cause worth dying for? Mark 14, 
15, 
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What can Christians do for the world? 


Mark 16. 
Mirrors of national life-—President Harding. 


Life questions: What should we _ choose? 
Matt. 4: 1-11. Luke 4: 16-21. ’ 
How far should custom determine standards 


of conduct? Mark 2: 1-28; 3: 1-12. 

Mirrors of national leadership.—Ex-President 
Wilson. 

What is Jesus’ cause in the world? Matt. 18: 
1EOI- 1S 4G: 

What is wrong with bluffing and knocking? 
Matt 5, -7. 

What makes religion stand the test? Mark 4: 
35-41; 6: 1-16. 

Value of boyhood in the present day. 
gram of training. 

The art and reward of leadership. 


Pro- 


Some Downtown City CHURCHES IN WHICH 
Men’s Work 1s ImporTaNnr Part OF 
THE PROGRAM 


Union Chureh, Boston, Mass., Rev. E. G. 
Guthrie, pastor. 

Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, Mass., Rev J. 
L. Cross, pastor. 

First Church, Springfield, Ill., Rev. H. I. 


Parrott, pastor. 

South Chureh, Chicago, Ill., Rey. T. Y. Wil- 
liams, pastor. 

First Church, Oakland, Cal., Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn, pastor. 

First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., Rey. .C. S. 
Patton, pastor. 

Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson, pastor. 2 

First Church, Toledo, O., Rev. A. A. Stockdale, 
pastor. 
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Standard for Forty-six Years 


Sectionfold and Rolling 
PARTITIONS 


Used in more than 39,000 churches and 
public institutions 
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Write for Illustrated Booklet R 3 
THE J. G. WILSON CORP., 11 E. 36th St., N.Y. 
Offices in the Principal Cities 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. ‘Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and_ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. _ Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H. E, Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


‘A MINISTE 
ILLUMINATED BY 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
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WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


—— 
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FROM PUBLISHERS 


besides many new and familiar hymns, 400 in all, 

responsive readings, etc. Price, 35c, postpaid ; 
$30 the hundred. 

Send for returnable sample, mailed at our expense. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st and Arch, Phila., Pa. 
Le EE errr 
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“Good heavens! You are the dirtiest, worst 
looking man I have ever seen!”’ 

“Thankee, lady; but I can’t live on compli- 
ments.”*—F'rom Judge. 


Shopkeeper: “I want a bright boy, to be 
partly indoors and partly outdoors.” 

Applicant: “That’s all right. But what be- 
comes of me when the door slams?” 


A Negro was trying to saddle a mule, when 
a bystander asked: 

“Does that mule ever kick you?” 

“No, suh, but he kicks sometimes whar I’se 
jes been.” 


During sermon time the other day a baby 
began to cry, and its mother carried it toward 
the door. “Stop!” said the minister, “the 
baby’s not disturbing me.’ The mother turned 
toward the pulpit, and made the audible re- 
mark: “Oh, ’e ain’t, ain’t ’e? But you’re a 
disturbin’ of ’im!”’ 


Edgar, aged five, was driving from the station 
on his first visit to Maine. Hig mother, no- 
ticing a troubled look on his face as he looked 
about, said: ““What’s the matter, Edgar; don’t 
you like the beautiful country?” 

“Yes, mother, but on my map Maine is red.” 
—Journal of Education. 


“So you wish to leave to get married, Mary? 
I hope you have given the matter a serious 
consideration?’ “Oh, I have, sir,” was the 
earnest reply. “I have been to two fortune- 
tellers and a clairyovant, and looked in a sign 
book, and dreamed on a lock of his hair, and 
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have been to one of those asterrologers, and 
to a meejum, and they all tell me to go ahead, 
sir. I ain’t one to marry reckless-like, sir.”’— 
Presbyterian Witness. 


An applicant for work at the Ford plant 
asked a veteran Ford employee if it were true 
that the company was always finding methods 
of speeding up production by using fewer men. 
The veteran replied: “Most certainly. In fact, 
I had a dream which illustrates the point. 
Mr. Ford was dead and I could see pallbearers 
carrying his body. Suddenly the procession 
stopped. Mr. Ford had come to life. As soon 
as the casket was opened he sat upright, and 
on seeing six pallbearers cried out at once: 
‘Put this casket on wheels and lay off five 
men.’”’—Wall Street Journal. 


Maggie’s sweetheart, a proverbial, tight- 
fisted Scot, had taken her out for the after- 
noon, and that was about all. They rode some 
distance on the trolley, turned around, and rode 
home again. Never was mention made of food 
or entertainment. 

Back within her own gateway, Maggie, who 
had keenly felt the neglect, sarcastically prof- 
fered Sandy a dime. 

“For the car-fare you spent on me,” she said 


meaningly. 
“Hoot, toot, woman,’ returned Sandy, 
pocketing the coin, “there was nae hurry. 


Saturday wad hae been time enough.” 


The Negro preacher had successfully con- 
cealed the fact that he had served a term in 
prison, but long years of upright living had not 
destroyed his fear of exposure. 

One Sunday, on rising to begin his sermon, 
his heart sank on seeing in one of the front 
pews a former cell-mate. 


Quick thinking was necessary, Turning the 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School. for Nurses. WHstablished 
1878. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions.. For particu- 
lars consult Cireular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 


of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 


‘ Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


18th season. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 

Seen 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Congregational Church at Hawley, Minn., is 
looking for a pastor. Salary to begin $1,200 and 
house, or $1,500 without louse. Hawley is about 
25 miles east of Fargo, N. Dak., on the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Has good high school. Address 
Dr. Geo. H. MeDonald, See’y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


. Teachers Wanted for public and private schools, 
eolleges and _ universities. Education Service, 
Southern Building, Washington. 


Wanted—Volunteer 
school, 
penses. 


worker in Congregational 
Some teaching. Board; traveling ex- 
“G.,’ care Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for publie and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 


for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
PASTORATE WANTED 
Twentieth Century Congregational Minister, 


under 38, invites correspondence with community- 
serving church in need of pastor. In North Cen- 
tral States or near West. Trained, experienced, 
eonscientious. References. Salary, $1,800 
$2,000, and parsonage. Address ‘“‘Century,’’ care 
Congregationalist. 


Pastorate Wanted—Engaged Congregational 
minister desires a community field, east of the 
Mississippi; salary, $1,800. ‘X.,” care Congre- 
gationalist. 


Pastorate Wanted by progressive, aggressive 
pastor and preacher. Large and successful expe- 
riene® in all lines, especially Federated and Com- 
munity work. Hast of Mississippi preferred. Ad- 
dress “P. A.,’’ Congregationalist. < 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


POSITION WANTED 


An American gentlewoman wishes re-engage- 
ment as companion. Could assist with house- 
keeping, sewing, ete. Moderate remuneration. 
Four years’ references. Address ‘“‘M.,’” 5 Dix Ter- 
race, Winchester, Mass. e 


Woman of refinement desires position as com- 
panion. Has knowledge of housekeeping. Best 
of references. Address ‘‘H. B.,” 19 Manning St., 
Marlboro, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


The Ritual of The Junior Conquerors has solved 
the Junior Christian Endeavor problem. Confers 
nine degrees in Bible study, Parliamentary prac- 
tice and pageants. Does not supplant, but supple- 
ments the regular program. Rituals, 50 cents. 
“W. T. Howe,” Pastor, Watsonville, Cal. 


Like engagements for Japanese minister; fin- 
ished seminary ; pulpit supply ; few days’ meeting. 
Couldn’t do better than have him. ‘H. L. Brown,” 
Warren, Vt. 
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Bible around a couple of times to gain time, he 
fixed his eye on the stranger and delivered him- 
self slowly and impressively as follows: 

“Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin’ from de 
sixty-fo’ chapter an’ de fo’ hundre’th verse ob 
de Gospel ob St. John, which says, ‘Dem as 
sees me an knows me, an’ says nothin’, dem 
will Ah see later.”—O-B Bulletin. 


“Now, friends and comrades,’ said the 
street-corner politician, after a long speech 
made in the pouring rain, “any questions? ”’ 

“Yes,” piped all that remained of his audi- 
ence, an urchin. ‘Can I ’ave the box you’re 
standing on to make a go-cart with?’—Hve- 
ning News (London). 


The front door-bell was out of repair. 
Mother instructed John to put up some sort 
of notice to that effect. John is better at 
athletic games than punctuation. He finally 
evolved this sign, which a startled neighbor 
presently brought in to the mother: 

“Please Knock the Door Bell Out of Order.” 
—Bombay Haaminer. 


The mistress of the house was obdurate. 
“No,” she said, firmly, “I don’t want no but- 
tons nor no laces.” 

Putting his foot in the fast closing door, the 
tramp held up his hand. ‘Here you are, lady,” 
said he, “‘Grammar for Beginners,’ only six- 
pence !”—T%t-Bits. 


She had inspected every parrot in the store, 
and the dealer was getting tired. She had de- 
clared one bird was too green to go with the 
dining-room .and another too red for the draw- 
ing-room, and so on. 

At last she almost settled on a purchase. 
Then suddenly she asked: 

“But is he a good bird? I mean, I hope 
he doesn’t use dreadful language.” 

“°R’s a saint, lady,’? breathed the dealer 
fervently. ‘Sings ’ymns beautiful. I ’ad some 
parrots wot used to swear crool, but, if you’ll 
believe me, this ’ere bird converted the lot of 
‘em.’ Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A Kansas farmer had just built a big barn. 
One day as he was setting off for town he 
told his two sons to cut a small hole in one of 
the sides so that the cat could get in or out 
at will. 

The boys cut the hole just beside the big 
barn door, but when the farmer returned and 
saw it he was much displeased. 

“Why can’t I depend on you boys to do a 
single thing right!’ he exclaimed, angrily. 
“Don’t you know that hole is in the wrong 
place?” ; 

“Why?” asked the boys. 

The farmer fairly snorted. Leaping from 
the buggy, he seized the barn door and swung 
it open, and, of course, it covered the aperture. 

“Now, where is your cat-hole?’ he shouted. 
“How in the name of sense can the cat get 
into the barn when the door’s open ?’—Presby- 
terian Witness. 
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Take] ORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE > 


Half a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of 
water relieves nervous tension, brings 
Refreshes and restores 
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peaceful res’ All. drugonas. 


vitality to tired folks. 


Cuticura Soap 


—tThe Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves withoutmug. Everywhere 25c. 
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from New 


_ circulates moral and religious literature. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoOarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. ; 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOME MIssronary ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D. D., Chairman. . 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
ee Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY Socipry or CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
pepe Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren ; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. { 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan ey ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
ork. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catyrrt, D. D., President; GroRGD 
SrpNryY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHARLES EB. BuRTON (ew officio), Secretary 
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Rey. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
offect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure 'the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Conimis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees: 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BEeNnpert, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman. 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the chureh and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council. the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of, old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
B. li. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L, Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee . ratarics 
Rev. George L. Cady Comeesponding Secretari 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
, Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
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Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
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Directs Denominational Religious Education 
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Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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With the Approach 
of September _ 
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We realize that the autumn season 
and the beginning of the Church 


year is near at hand 


ROM our reading of the daily newspapers and the weekly and monthly magazines, 
more than ever before we are impressed with the conviction that the world at large 
needs the stabilizing influence of the Church and the doctrines of Christian brotherly love. 
The history of the past few years has left turmoil in almost every nation of the globe— 
political, economic and social. The next few years are to determine the dwelling-place of 
our children, their children and the ages to come. 


Are we as individuals prepared for intelligent service ? 


The Christian church faces a tremendous task, and needs the earnest efforts of every one 
of its members. Both at home and abroad, in all walks of life, its influence must be felt, 
and to cope successfully with sinister opposition the workers must be trained to the great 
problems ahead. 


‘The Jonoregationalist 


gives to the people of our denomination instructive and inspirational articles and editorials _ 
regarding these problems, carefully outlining the programs of our great leaders, and 
week by week the news of the progress of the Christian world. No church can afford to 
be without a goodly number of subscribers, for it is upon these well-informed people the 
pastor depends for help. The larger the body, the firmer the grip has that church in its 


community. 
Department of Circulation 
14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
BOSTON : CHICAGO 
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MEN’S CLASS IN DEANSBORO, N. Y., CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Rev. H. J. Ruliffson, pastor and leader (seated), in center. 
An account of this notable class will be found on page 227 


RURAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION — A Symposium 


THE RURAL MINISTER — An Editorial 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Spider 


I and Keturah we rode in a Canoe, and 
we came upon Great Bushes of Wild Honey- 
suckle. And the fragrance thereof was upon 
the face of the waters. And I paddled the 
Canoe to where the Honeysuckle grew, and 
Kketurah plucked the branches, so that the 
Canoe was fragrant and even more beauti- 
ful than when nothing was in it save me 
and Keturah. But the Blossoms were not 
more sweet than Keturah. And when we 
came unto the House, she took the Blossoms 
and gathered them in her arm, and the 
great bunch of Honeysuckle walked up to 
the House and took Keturah with it. 

And she arranged a vast Bouquet upon 
the Table under the Hlectrick Light. And 
in the evening, I laid me down upon a 
Divan that was in the room, and Keturah 
read aloud unto me out of a book. 

Now a Spider had been among the Honey- 
suckle, and Keturah saw her not. And the 
Spider found. herself unexpectedly in the 
house, away from all her past associations 
and opportunities of gaining a livlihood. 
For I believe it is the Lady Spiders who 
are most industrious. And as I lay upon 
the Divan and looked at Keturah, I saw 
that the Spider had climbed to the Electrick 
Light, and had gotten a line from the shade 
thereof to certain of the stalks of the 
Honeysuckle. And when I saw it first, it 
looked like an unpromising beginning, for 
I saw not how the Spider might there con- 
struct anything that would look like a Web. 
Neither did I see that it would do her any 
good, for the House had Screens, and there 
is not within it one Fly or Mosquito. 

Now what I saw occurred so rapidly that 
I could not keep up with it; for the Spider 
climbed to the shadé and dropped to the 
flowers, leaving a Silken Cord behind it, 
and then started again and did it some 
more. And then, without stopping to Meas- 
ure she began at the Outside, and ran 
around the edge, and spun a Filament there. 
And then she went around again, and there 
was another. 

And Keturah paused in her reading, and 
behold there was a Spider at her shoulder. 
And she said, I did not know that I car- 
ried in a Spider. 

And I said, Let not the Spider frighten 
Miss Muffet away; neither do thou anything 
unto it. But come hither and behold how 
wondrous is the weaving of its Web. 

And we beheld, both of us, and it was 
more rapid and. more wonderful than we 
could haye imagined. 

And the Web was finished, and the Spider 
sat down ‘in the center of it. 

And I said, Thou hast set up Business 
in an Unpromising Location. 

But even as I spake, there came a Gnat, 
and was caught in the Web, and the Spider 
hastened and fastened him in. And then 
came a tiny Moth, and he also was caught. 
For whatever got through the screens and 
had wings flew toward the light, and few 
of them escaped. 

And the Spider did good Business all the 
evening, and before we turned out the light, 
the Web was all Puckered and Knotted with 
the things that the Spider had caught. 


THH CONGRHGATIONALISLE 
Now this I say unto the sons and daugh- 
ters of men who must live in Unpromising 
Locations, and do Business in Unattractive 
Places, and to those whose Life Plans are 
Dislocated by Accident or Providence, Con- 
sider the Spider. Adapt thyself to Circum- 
stances. Weave thou thy Web, and do thy 
work, and bebold, it may be that the place 
where Providence or Cireumstance hath 
placed thee shall be even like the Spider, 
whose misfortune brought unto her the big- 
gest and best.meal that she had ever eaten. 


The Fall Church Rally 


By Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Hxecutive Secretary Commission on Hvangelism 

The National Council, by vote at the Los 
Angeles Meeting, requested its Secretary, Dr. 
Burton and the Executive Committee to out- 
line a program for the local’ church for the 
year. This was published in the Congrega- 
tional Hand Book and is being followed by 
many churches. 

By this program Sept. 10 is set aside for 
the fall visitation and invitation and Sept. 17 
for the church and Sunday school rally. 
These dates will fit into the programs as a 
part of the program of work for the year. 

It is the common testimony of pastors that 
the results of the year’s work depend in con- 
siderable measure upon the effectiveness of the 
fall rally. There is an opportunity at the be- 
ginning of the year which does not exist later 
to initiate the program with sufficient enthu- 
siasm and momentum to overcome the natural 
inertia of the people. 


OBJECT OF THE CHURCH RALLY 


The first object of the fall work is that 
there shall be put into the thinking of the com- 
munity, the realization that here is an organi- 
zation that has set for itself a definite piece 


of work; that it has clearly in mind how that - 


work is to be accomplished, and is setting 
about its task with a spirit of confidence and 
determination. To accomplish this result pas- 
tors are finding that a fall rally of the church 
is perhaps the most effective method. 


RE-AWAKENING INTEREST 
If properly advertised and carried through, 
a fall rally will re-enlist the members of the 
church who are returning to their homes after 


their summer vacation, and re-interest those 


members who have remained at home, but who 
may have lessened during the summer their 
usual participation in the activities of the 
church. We must keep in mind the fact that 
human interest is a variable thing and that it 
is a natural phenomenon for interest in any 
enterprise to lag. Instead of looking upon 
this fact as an obstacle in the way of church 
work, pastors should look rather at the splendid 
opportunity that is afforded them to re-awaken 
interest. As all psychologists teach us, people 
will return to an enterprise with more interest 
than ever after a period of seeming indiffer- 
ence, provided the interest is re-enlisted by new 
means and additional fresh interests are 
aroused. It is absolutely contrary to our 
knowledge of human nature to believe that any 
large number of people can continue month 
in and month out actively interested in the 
same things. We should realize that the seem- 
ing loss of interest on the part of the people 
in the work of the church after a season of 
activity is not due. to a loss of moral sense 
or a victory of evil, a serious backsliding or 
anything else but the natural way in which 
human nature acts. It is the wise pastor who 
will understand this. changing attitude of peo- 
ple and will allow them those periods of quiet- 
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ness and seeming lack of interest in religious 
work, feeling that if he uses the knowledge 
which is his as a result of observation and 
study of mankind he will be able to secure far 
more efficient co-operation after this period 
of relaxation. 


THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 


The fall rally is planned to re-interest the 
members and former attendants of the church 
and to secure the interest of newcomers to 
the parish. In addition, a well-conducted 
rally will cause the people of the community 
at large to think of their obligations to the 
church and to plan for their own participation 
in its worship and service. They will be led 
to think of the church as the heart of the 
community, as the seat of the community’s 
conscience, as the source of those streams of 
righteousness and community helpfulness which 
purify and invigorate the entire community 
life. A well-conducted rally acquaints the 
community with the church, its plans, its 
methods, its personnel and its outlook. It 
gives the pastor a splendid opportunity of meet- 
ing personally a great many new people and 
of saying a word of encouragement to the 
members of his congregation. It gives the 
church the finest sort of opportunity to pre- 
sent its program to the people of the com- 
munity at large and let them know that here 
is an institution which seeks not its own wel- 
fare, but is interested in every good thing in 
the lives of the people and of the community 
as a whole. 

The church rally, it will be seen, is an en- 
tirely different event from the rallies of the 
Sunday school, the young people’s society, or 
like organizations. These rallies, which will 
in all likelihood come in their own time and 
follow their own programs, are of the greatest 
value to the work of their respective organiza- 
tions and contribute largely to the esprit de 
corps of the whole enterprise. Effective as 
they may be, they fall short of accomplishing 
what ought to be done in the fall of the year, 
to enlist new families and to re-enlist former 
members in regular attendance at church and 
fellowship in its worship and service. 


MerErTHops 


The real object of the chureh rally is to. put 
the worship and service of the church into the 
thought of the people, and everything should 
be done to this end. Some useful methods are 
the writing of personal letters to former mem- 
bers, the use of printed invitations, the wide 
distribution of material bearing upon the work 
of the church, and attractive announcements 
in store windows and in the daily papers, 


_ together with an inviting and wide-awake pro- 


gram for the day, and above all else in value, 
the personal work of the members of the con- 
gregation in inyiting others. The church, of 
course, is under a heavy responsibility that the 
program as advertised be carried through and 
that all who have a part in the program really 
“deliver the goods’; that the musie and the 
sermon and all other parts of the service be 
such as to cause those who come in response 
to the invitation to want to make church-going, 
and especially to this church, a part of their 
weekly schedule. : 


“Writine DMpry PEews” 


One of the most widely used plans for church 
visitation is that developed by Dr. Byington 
and others which is presented in the folder, 
“Willing Empty Pews.” <A copy of this folder, 
together with samples of other material used 
for “Come to Church” Sunday, have been sent 
all pastors. Additional information may be 
had of the Commission on Eyangelism and De- 
votional Life, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Who’s Who in This Issue 


Matcorm Dana, “The Newer Enterprise 
of the Country Church,” is Superintendent 
of Rural Work in connection with The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. 

MarsHALL DAwson, who writes on “The 
Rural Church’s Greatest Ally,” is a Congre- 
gational minister in Storrs, Ct. His church 
is on the campus of the State Agricultural 
College, and he is interested in large plans 
for future development. Mr. Dawson may 
be recalled as the author of a letter of rare 
humor which we published recently under 
the heading, “Religion and Eggs.” 

Hiram B. Harrison, “The Community 
Church,” is engaged in organizing the Uni- 
versity Congregational Church and Com- 
munity House, at Missoula, Mont. He is 
Emergency Secretary of the Congregational 
Church Extension Boards. 
~E. J. Rutimrson, “The Deansboro Way,” is 
pastor of the Deansboro, N. Y., Congrega- 
tional chureh, and is a well-known writer 
on rural matters. 

PuiLie H. RALPH, whose poem, “Service,” 
introduces in a new roéle to our readers a 
Congregational minister who has held pas- 
torates in Wisconsin and California, is at 
present Extension Secretary of Beloit Col- 
lege. As Superintendent of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, before assuming his 
present task, Mr. Ralph showed great capac- 
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ity for strengthening and encouraging rural 
churches. We have chosen his poem as es- 
pecially appropriate to this number, and as 
the first of several that we hope to publish 
from time to time. 

Hupert C. HeERRING’s article, “The Un- 
changing Unit,” is from one who has passed 
on. Our readers probably all know of the 
tragic death, by drowning, in 1920, of the 
great Secretary of the Congregational Na- 
tional Council. 

Lucy H. Smiruy, ‘‘Women Makers of the 
Bible,” is the wife of Prof. Preserved Smith, 
the notable scholar and author of books con- 
cerning Luther and the Reformation. Mrs. 
Smith’s article justifies her claim to emi- 
nence in her own right. 

Rosert F. Merrirt, who contributes the 
sermon for the Pilgrim Pulpit, ‘“Holding On,” 
is Congregational minister at Ashland, Wis. 


Men’s Class at Deansboro 

Over two years ago, The Congregationalist 
(July 15, 1920)deseribed an unusual class 
under the direction of Rev. EH. J. Ruliffson, at 
Deansboro, N. Y. A recent letter from Mr. 
Ruliffson informs us that the class is still 
“coming strong,’ and we are glad to be able 
to present a picture of the class on our cover, 
as well as an article from its leader. A 
farmer, as well as a preacher, in the agricul- 
tural service during the war, and a recognized 
authority on rural matters, Mr. Ruliffson has 
worked out a series of lessons that have set 


the practical rural problems and interests of 
today in a Biblical and spiritual setting. “Our 
purpose,” he says, “is to use rural life to illus- 
trate the spiritual truth, to apply such to our 
life, to discover the characteristics and program 
of the New Harth, or the kingdom on the soil.” 
Lessons have been on Rural Pioneers, Rural 
Origins, Rural Fundamentals, Rural History, 
Rural Types and Conditions. There has been 
a good response, and the methods have been 
very effective in meeting rural problems. Many 
of the members of the class belong also to the 
Men’s Association, a community organization 
with a fine hall, a motion picture outfit, and 
a large recreational equipment. We reprint 
from our former account of the class Mr. Ruliff- 
son’s “Farmer’s Creed.” 

“T believe that the soil which God made is 
our greatest natural resource ; that the proper 
conservation of its fertility and the main- 
tenance of a good home upon it are my most 
important social services as a farmer. I be- 
lieve that work upon the soil is a co-operation 
with the Creator in a complete yet ever con- 
tinued creation; that it is the oldest, most use- 
ful, honorable and enjoyable employment of 
man; and that when undertaken in the right 
spirit it calls forth the best that is in him. I 
believe that better farming should mean better 
living; that its most valuable product is the 
character it develops in the farmer; and that 
its greatest rewards are the satisfactions it 
gives. I believe in a bettey selection of both 
plants and animals; in a more perfect adapta- 
tion of crops to the soil; in a more rational 
rotation and diversification of such, and in 
more effective cultivation and fertilization.” 
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READ THIS 


EXTRACT 


from 


The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 


cymbal. If I possess the gift of prophecy and am versed 4 


in all mysteries and all knowledge, and have such absolute 
faith that I can remove mountains, but am destitute of 
Love,I am nothing. And if I ‘distribute all my possessions 
to the poor, and give up my body *to be burned, but am 
destitute of Love, it profits me nothing. 

Love is patient and kind. Love knows neither envy nor 
jealousy. S%Love is not forward and self-assertive, nor 
boastful and conceited. She does not behave unbecom- 
ingly, nor seek to aggrandize herself, nor blaze out in 
passionate anger, nor brood over wrongs. She finds no 
pleasure in injustice done to others, but joyfully sides with 
the truth. She knows how to be silent. She is full of trust, 
full of hope, full of patient endurance. 

Love never fails. But if there are prophecies, they will be 
4done away with; if there are languages, they will cease ; 
if there is knowledge, it will be ‘brought toanend. For 
our knowledge is imperfect, and so is our prophesying ; 
but when the perfect state of things is come, all that is 
imperfect will be brought to anend. When I was a child, 
I talked like a child, 5felt like a child, reasoned like a child: 
when I *became a man, 7I ‘put from me childish ways. 
For the present we see things as if in a mirror, *and are 
puzzled; but then we shall see them face to face. For 
the present the knowledge I gain is imperfect; but then I 
shall know fully, even as 9I am fully known. * And so there 
remain Faith, Hope, Love—these three; and of these the 
greatest is Love. 


1. Distribute .. give up) The tense (the aorist) implies the doing of these 
things once for all. 

2. To be burned] v.L. ‘that I may make a boast of it.’ 

3. Love ts not forward] v.L. omits this third ‘ Love.’ 

4. Done away with .. brought to an end... put from me] The same verb 
(four times) as in xv. 24, 26. The special miraculous gifts which characterized 
the Aposiere age appear to have ceased at the destruction of Jerusalem in 

0, A.D.—ED. 

Z 5. Feld] Or ‘thought.’ 

6. Became a Fal ‘Such as I still am’ is implied by the perfect tense of the 
Greek. See Aorist vii. 9, and cp. Homer Jitcd xxi. 156. 

9. I put from me childish ways] Again the perfect tense, signifying ‘and have 
for ever done with them.’ In these clauses the English perfect would be proper 
only if the writer had but recently grown to full manhood, which was far from 


being the case with Paul. 


8. And are puzzled] Lit. ‘in a riddle.’ 
9. Lam fully known] Or ‘TI have come to be fully known.’ 
to. ‘‘ Hope will remain, as anticipation certain to be fulfilled. Faith will remain, 
as trust, entire and undoubting” (Alford). Love will remain, as that sublimest 
— which we shall sbare with the Infinite One Himself. See 1 John iv, 
. 16. 
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Read What the World’s Biblical 
Authorities Say About It 


“We have had many translations, but this is by far the 
Lest. Students of the New Testament will find it sugges- 
tive by way of interpretation and literary excellence.”— 
The Methodist. 


“Here is a translation of the New Testament in modern 
language that we can recommend most heartily because it 
actually conveys the writer’s meaning in dignified and 
illuminating speech, without making the book too common. 
We hope that every minister who can will buy it.’—The 
Expositor. 


“It is reverent, scholarly and really beautiful.”—Rev. 
G. Campbell-Morgan. 


“We read and forget, in the interest of the meaning, that 
it is a new trauslation.”—EHzpository Times. 


“People will read their New Testament as given in these 
pages with the zest of a new book.’—Christian World. 


“Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. It shall 
always be ready to-hand among my nearest books for refer- 
ence.”’—Principal W. fF. Adeney. 


“T always use it in public worship. It creates a quick- 
ened interest and sustains and rewards attention.”—Rev. 
John Clifford, D.D. 


“Most careful, scholarly and sagacious. It can always 
be relied on for accuracy and penetration. The book is by 
far the best of its kind.’—Principal S. D. F. Salmond. 


“It is a work admirably done and is a great aid in get- 
ting at the real meaning of the New Testament of our 
Lord. This is a book every minister would do well to have 
on his study table.”—The Lutheran World. 


“A most convenient handbook for those who wish to turn 
Bible study from a matter of-relative indifference to a real ~ 
joy and pleasure.’—The Christian Evangelist. 
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4, Leather 2.90 


No. 5. Leather, indexed $3.50 
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The Rural Minister 


HILE others write about the rural church and its 

problems, we should like to say a word regarding 
the rural minister. He is the chief problem of the rural 
church. Give to the rural church a competent, well- 
trained leader, who knows and loves his distinctive field, 
and let the church as a whole give to this leader proper 
recognition and backing, and the rural problem is on 
_ a fair way toward solution. We omit “local support” 
as a conditional requirement, for this a leader can com- 
pel if he is given an assured place and a reasonable 
opportunity. 


The Rural Minister’s Pay - 


We cannot think of the rural minister without re- 
calling the young man who wrote to The Congregation- 
alist that he “did not object to his pay, but he did ob- 
ject to his rating.” The rural minister has had every 
reason to object both to his pay and to his rating. This 
was not always so. Before the trend citywards, the 
rural pastor occupied a foremost place in public life 
and estimation; and before the great upward trend of 
prices, he was not infrequently among the highest in- 
comed men in his community. We know this to be a 
fact. In the community in which the writer grew up, 
ministerial salaries ranged around $900 to $1,200, and 
a free house. It was a salary large in proportion to 
the average income in the community at a time when 
labor was plentiful at $1.25 a day, and farmers were 
proyerbially poor. Moreover, it was a salary substan- 
tial in relation to prices. Flour seldom went above 
$2 a hundred; butter ranged around fifteen cents a 
pound; eggs sold as low as three dozen for a quarter; 
and if one wished to dine sumptuously, chickens and 
geese could be had for five cents a pound, ducks for 
seven and turkeys usually for less than ten. 


The Rural Minister’s Rating 


With a change in economic status has come an 
even more serious decline in the rural minister’s rating. 
Just at present, we believe, there are signs of a return. 
The widespread recognition of rural interests, which is 
probably the most far-reaching and important movement 
of our time, is giving a new power and dignity to the 
office of the rural pastor. The change has set in none 
too soon, for we fear there had arisen a very general 
and very dangerous tendency to disparage the rural min- 
ister in relation to his city brother. It was, perhaps, an 
inevitable accompaniment of times when among the 
laity the boys who went from the farm to success in 
the city were set on a sort of pedestal in comparison 
with those who remained in rural life. But already 
that is being altered. Farming has become recognized 
as a highly skilled occupation. The rural field is at- 
tracting men of culture, character, energy and ability, 
who recognize in it problems and opportunities testing 
their best effort. And through this process it seems as 

if the rural minister may yet come to his own. 

Those who know the ministry most widely and in- 
timately realize that the distinction between rural and 
urban ministers has had little validity. There have 


always been in the service of the rural churches minis- 
ters who, in training, character and ability have been 
the peers of any, and their proportion has been large. 
Prevailing sentiment and seemingly larger opportunity 
have led many men cityward who by taste, temper and 
outlook would have preferred rural work under attrac- 
tive conditions. In recent years an increasing number 
of men have had the courage of such preference. At 
considerable material sacrifice such ministers have de- 
liberately chosen the rural field, not because city pas- 
torates have not been open, but because they have sensed 
the needs, attractions and possibilities of the rural com- 
munity, and the prime importance of rural work in the 
welfare of the nation. No class of men are addressing 
themselves more intelligently, vigorously and effectively 
to their special problems than are the rural pastors of 
this type. They are leaders in the truest sense of the 
term. 
Unsolved Problems 


But rural leadership is hampered by an unawakened 
Church, and by external handicaps. Chief among these 
handicaps is lack of effective organization and adequate 
support. We shall never solve our rural church prob- 
lems until the rank and file of rural pastors catch the 
vision of the leaders, and developing a new sense of the 
meaning and worth of their task, realize the need of 
the fullest training for its fulfillment. How is that 
going to be brought about without increased ministerial 
incomes? Education and training are costly; the papers, 
magazines and books that keep a rural pastor in touch 
with the world have to be paid for; the agricultural 
course; the attendance at rural conferences and minis- 
terial retreats, and all the other valuable, if not neces- 
sary, contacts for an efficient rural ministry involve an 
expense which the rural pastor has seldom been able to 
bear. Better salaries may not give us better men, but 
they can give us better ministers as they offer new op- 
portunities of development to men of spiritual integrity. 

How are these better salaries to be secured? Local 
rural churches have been giving more largely, and they 
must be brought generally to see the need of this. The 
establishment of minimum salaries by some denomina- 
tions, with the understanding that effort would be made 
to make up deficiencies from denominational funds, has 
done much to educate the churches and to establish a 
stable and effective ministry. Better support and a 
more challenging field are alike often secured by new 
alignment through the community church, the linking 
of neighboring churches and inter-denominational ad- 
justments. Our Western editor, in his contribution this 
week, rightly stresses this last factor. As yet, it is little 
more than a possibility, but it is a great possibility. 
If the great denominations can rise above mere sectari- 
anism and can become less ends in themselves and more 
means for accomplishing the Christian purpose of wor- 
ship and service, a glorious transformation could be 
effected in the whole field of rural church life. Mean- 
while, let it be said that in spite of all shortcomings we 
are making real progress toward that goal. W. E. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Loom of Freedom 


E are all familiar with the melting pot as a symbol 

of Americanization, but a newer and we think 
a better symbolism is coming into vogue. In Paw- 
tucket, R, I., last spring, largely under the inspiration 
of that indefatigable worker for Americanization Rev. 
James D. Dingwell, there was staged a great pageant 
of this title. Accompanying the pageant was a great 
display of “A Trip Round the World,” in which, in 
arbors and booths, the distinctive features of many 
lands and peoples were emphasized. A program of 
features, interpretative of the various nationalities, was 
carried out with all the reinforcements of color and 
native costume, while a poem descriptive of the pageant, 
telling the story of faith, loyalty and freedom develop- 
ing through struggle, new environment, relationships 
and adventure, found illustration as a figure personify- 
ing the “Spirit of America” and wove all the elements 
in dramatic climax into “the loom of freedom,” viz., the 
“Stars and Stripes.” 

The force of the symbolism is found in the idea of 
weaving and the preservation of original colors and 
characters in a new texture and garment. The “melting 
pot” symbolizes the destruction of individuality, the 
reduction of all to a homogeneous mass. Surely the 
more correct and ideal conception of Americanization 
is the blending of all that each nationality has to give 
into the life of the new democracy. This is a nobler 
and more difficult art. 

While we have no authority for saying so, we are 
under the impression that Mr, Dingwell will be glad 
to give information to any one interested in details 
concerning this pageant. Meanwhile, we are under the 
impression that it would be helpful toward right ends 
and enlightened methods if the loom of freedom could 
supplant the melting pot as the symbol of America’s 
noblest task. 
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We desire to call special attention to the articles 
by Dr. Burton and Dr. Fagley in this issue because of 
their special timeliness as we approach the fall work. 
The secretary of the National: Council and the execu- 
‘tive secretary of the Commission on Evangelism are not 
self-appointed advisers but leaders chosen by the fel- 
lowship of the churches, who understand full well the 
autonomous nature of the churches under their juris- 
diction and the danger of cut-and-dried programs. Read 
in the spirit in which they are offered, the suggestions 
of these articles will be found helpful. This is their 
purpose. Avoiding any tendency toward a barren uni- 
formity or standardization, they represent not individual 
opinions, but a summary of methods and experiences, 
gleaned from a wide field, that have proved effective. 
No local church can afford to ignore either the influ- 
ences of the leaders whom our fellowship has developed 
or the experiences of the Church at large. Read these 
articles carefully before plans for the future are 
matured. 
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Lessons in Homespun 


HE shrewd Americanism that “it is Just three gen- 

erations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves” is a 
rough way of expressing the truth that experience vin- 
dicates the judgments of God. The spendthrift and 
waster ultimately comes to his own place, and the 
thrift of a grandfather may have grievously run to seed 
in a grandson. 

We are less concerned about the economic side of 
the matter than about its spiritual aspects, though it 
is an economic reference that has occasioned our re- 
mark. A contemporary, in discussing the question 
whether education should pay its own way or students 
get something for nothing, cites a concrete instance 
where a young girl enjoying a scholarship of $100 had 
in her annual budget (approved by her parents for sub- 
mission to the president of her college), $80 for candy, 
ice-cream and amusements. | 

It would be interesting to know how much was in 
that budget for religious and altruistic purposes; also, 
where the money came from, and how well the parents 
could really afford it. But the point we wish to make 
is that, regardless of parental resources, the girl could 
not afford it herself. The purpose of a college educa- 
tion ought to be to equip one for life, and not merely 
to supply book learning. Can one know the conditions 
of human life, and develop sound ideas and sympathies 
who is never made to realize that her thoughtless ex- 
penditures for needless luxuries are more than 10 per 
cent. of the amount that whole families, by the thou- 
sands, have to live upon? We may well face the question 
whether the college atmosphere, in many instances, is 
not too far removed from that of daily life. It will 
require some careful handling to graduate a young girl, 
who has so spent $80 a year during her college course, 
free from self-indulgent and complacent instincts, and 
from social and intellectual priggery. 

In contrast to this incident is the recollection of the 
story of a young girl at Northland College, Ashland, 
Wis. This college, serving a large backwoods territory, 
by -choice, as well as necessity, lays great stress on 
service, and no tasks are too menial for students whose 
quest of education is financially difficult. A family from 
the South had come to live in Ashland, and a daughter 
entered as a day student at Northland. Colored serv- 
ants had heretofore done the work of the home, and this 
young girl had. had an easy and sheltered life; but now 
things were altered. The “help” problem was not so 
easily solved. One day a call came from this home to 
Northland for a student to do scrubbing, and shortly 
after the daughter appeared. “Why,” said her mother, 
“are you home so early?” To which the girl quietly 
replied that she had come to do the scrubbing. “What, 
you!” exclaimed her mother. “Why not?” replied the 
girl. “You surely don’t think I’m going to stay up 
around the College while one of the other girls does 
your scrubbing?” The mother saw the common sense 
of the situation. The sudden discovery of her daughter’s 
nobility and of her own error of vision led to a brief 
outburst of tears, after which the daughter went ahead 
and did the scrubbing. 

For mother and daughter alike it was a part of that 
wholesome lesson in homespun which a large part of 
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America has forgotten, which needs grievously to be 
re-learned, and which it is, in our judgment, an essen- 
tial function of a college, in some way, to teach. 

Since we wrote the above, a young college graduate 
has informed us that the meals in some college halls 
are so slender as to justify a large expenditure for con- 
fections as necessary food—a remark that we pass on 
in justice to the rising generation. If, incidentally, it 
seems to do an injustice to the colleges, may we say 
that it is without malice, or particular application. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, 
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Authority and personality may influence us in our 
acceptance of truth, but neither the highest authority 
nor the most interesting personality can make truth 
more true, or make untruth truth. 


The Only Way to Be Sure 


Wee principle that a man should always be considered 

innocent until proved guilty, and the danger of rest-, 
ing such proof upon wholly circumstantial evidence, are 
alike emphasized in the case of Charner Tidwell, recently 
released from the United States Penitentiary at At- 
lanta, Ga., after having served twenty-three years of a 
life sentence for the supposed perpetration of a murder 
which it is now acknowledged he never committed, Out 
in Oklahoma, where the murder was committed in 1898, 
a woman on her death bed confessed that her first 
husband had killed the man Tidwell was accused of 
killing. All through the years Tidwell has persistently 
affirmed his innocence, and he now stands vindicated. 

Through the representations of Congressman Alice M. 
Robertson, Tidwell has been released. Good Words, the 
monthly issued by the prisoners of the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary, ‘wonders if any of the jury that convicted Tid- 
well are living, and, if so, what they will do toward 
helping to right the wrong which the world now knows 
was committed.” Probably these jurors thought they 
were acting honestly and with care. It would be unjust 
to place upon them personal obligation, but where such 
a flagrant injustice becomes evident, the State ought 
surely to make some indemnification to the sufferer. The 
State assigned the jury its task and the State is respon- 
sible for the action of the court. Of course, no money 
consideration can give back to Tidwell twenty-three years 
of the best and most productive period of a life, but 
what the State can do to make good an injury ought 
surely to be done. 

We are under the impression that within recent years 
a man similarly unjustly imprisoned in England was 
indemnified by Act of Parliament, and it may be that 
there are some instances in American life. Possibly our 
readers can inform us. Meanwhile upon us all, in 
matters of judgment, both legal and moral, is the ob- 
ligation of being sure before we render our verdict, and 
if it be a seeming contradiction of terms, it is none the 
less true that we can be sure only by not being too sure. 
It is when we are dogmatically certain that we run a 
great chance of being wrong, particularly when we trust 
to circumstantial evidence. We have read of an instance 
in England several years ago where a man, after posi- 
tive identification by a number of people, was about to 
be condemned for an offence of which he was accused, 
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when another man stepped forward and confessed the 
crime, the people who had previously made the “positive” 
identification admitting, when they saw the real culprit, 
that they had been mistaken. 


In Brief 


Most great fortunes have been built up little by little, 
at least in the beginning. We are not interested in the 
method or philosophy of the accumulation of great per- 
sonal material wealth; but what most of us forget is, 
that we might build up real fortunes in the same way— 
little by little—fortunes that, in enriching ourselves, 
would enrich and not impoverish others. 
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Christ is the Sun of Life. In a world of glorious 
sunshine there are those who choose to live in places 
of gloom and darkness, but their hovels do not abolish 
the sun. In a world of the pure splendor of Christly 
living there are those whose souls are mean and sordid, 
but their foulness does not abolish truth and beauty. 
Spiritual sunshine is as sure as the physical. 
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Mr. Lemuel Roberts, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune with reference to the Literary Digest’s straw 
vote on prohibition says, with pertinence: 

How much dependence can we put on a vote taken 
like this, when a man can obtain as many blanks as 
he chooses and then fill them in as he likes? 

For instance, two weeks ago, while on an outing, 
IT overheard two men discussing the above question, and 
one remarked to the other that he had already put in 
fifteen votes against prohibition under an assumed name, 
and intended to put in more later on. He, no doubt, 
is one of the many who feel that they have been deprived 
of so-called personal liberty. 

ey 

In a personal letter regarding our review of Profes- 
sor Fitch’s article on “The Future of the Congregational- 
ists,” Rev. Albert Donnell of Newington, N. H., says 
that Dr, Fitch is in error in saying that Whitefield died 


“the minister of a church in Newburyport.” Here is 
Mr. Donnell’s statement: 
In 1770, Whitefield was touring the colonies. He left 


England Sept., 69. In the evening of Sept. 29, ’70, he 
reached Newburyport, and died the next morning at 
six o’clock. In no sense was he the minister of the church 
in the crypt of which his body rests. “Whitefield had 
repeatedly desired that he might be buried before Mr. 
Parson’s pulpit, if he died at Newburyport.” (“Memoirs 
of Whitefield,” p. 219.) 
¥ ¥ 

Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, of the Department of Eng- 
lish Literature of Boston University, is a candidate in 
the Massachusetts primaries for the Democratic nomi- 
nation as United States Senator. Professor Sharp’s 
chief purpose in entering the political field from the 
academic is his strong support of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment, and his belief that Massachusetts is not giving 
the lead she ought to be giving in establishing the 
permanence and enforcement of prohibitory enactments. 
His election-cards describe Professor Sharp as “farmer, 
reporter, editor, preacher, author, lecturer, thinker, pro- 
fessor, but not a politician.” His entrance into the 


campaign will help to emphasize some issues that need 


strong emphasis at the present time. 
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FROM-OUR-WESTERN WINDOW 
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From the pioneer days of the Middle West 
until Henry Ford became of importance in 
the business world, the country church was 
without doubt the most powerful influence 
known in the country communities.. The 
public school did not at all compare with 
the church in controlling the life of the 
people. Even before the flivver made its 
appearance, good roads and the accumula- 
tion of considerable wealth had brought 
about a lessened emphasis upon the rural 
church. The automobile brought good roads 
and good roads brought the automobile, so 
that in many sections of the Middle and Far 
West it is now entirely possible for all who 
wish to do so to go to town to church. This 
state of affairs will make it difficult for the 
chureh that is purely rural to survive. 

In those far-away days sectarianism was 
just as rife, and more so in the rural dis- 
tricts, as it is now in the villages. The 
affairs of the church largely engrossed the 
attention of the people, and theology was 
almost the sole topic of discussion. Public 
debates were held on baptism, on closed 
communion and kindred _ subjects. The 
church was the center of the community 
life in a very real way. The new day has 
so thinned out the rural churches that a 
multitude of country communities that for- 
merly had several ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, now have none that are alive and 
aggressive. So our rural population largely 
goes to church, if it goes at all, in the vil- 
lage, and the village churches are now our 
rural churches. 

The erying evil of the West so far as vil- 
lage chureh life is concerned is sectarian- 
ism, as has been said over and over again; 
but it has not been said often enough to 
lead us to get rid of the main evils of sec- 
tarianism. Over-zealous secretaries in the 
days of church development in the new 
communities organized many more churches 
than are needed at present, and in a large 
number of communities there are many more 
than will ever be needed. Sad to relate, 
not a few of these organizations still exist 
by the grace of home missionary money that 
is begged by sob-stuff pleadings. In the 
closely organized denominations, the man 
on the field is often compelled to keep alive 
the cbhurehes that he has, by the pressure 
of the secretary at the top, who, perchance, 
holds his job by making a good showing 
in the number of churches in his district or 
state, and who feels, therefore, that he can- 
not afford to allow any of his churches to 
be chloroformed, or traded off. In the more 
loosely organized denominations an extra- 
ordinary loyalty often produces the same 
result; anyway, there are not enough 
churches dying in the Middle and Far West 
to make it possible to support those that 
remain in an adequate way. 

In many villages sectarianism is intense. 


‘When a family comes to town every pastor 


calls immediately, and every effort possible 
is put forth on the part of each struggling 
organization to “land” this particular family 
within its membership. It not infrequently 
happens in cases where members of a family 
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hold membership in different church organi- 
zations that a funeral or a wedding in that 
family will almost divide the community be- 
cause of the preferences shown for a certain 
ecclesiastical organization. It would be 
ridiculous if it were not a tragedy. So far 
has this sectarian feeling extended that pas- 
tors join secret orders and other organiza- 
tions with just one end in view—to bring 
prestige to themselves and back of them- 
selyes to give all the power possible to the 
church of which they are pastor. No won- 
der that many young men draw back from 
entering the ministry when they know that 
they will be subjected. to this sort of ecclesi- 
astical thievery. 

The tragedy extends much further because 
the presence of many struggling organiza- 
tions prevents any one of them from being 


strong enough really to minister to the com-- 


munity. Of course, it is true that there is 
unity in hardly any other voluntary organiza- 
tion that ministers to the village and coun- 
try communities. Our public school system 
is a unit, but practically every village in 
the country is divided up because of the 
organization of various orders and clubs 
when one would serve the purpose. If it 
were possible to bring about reciprocity be- 
tween the governing bodies of the great de- 
nominations, so that there were universally 
over the country a give and take process 
in our over-churched fields, it would then 
be possible to have adequate buildings and 
specialized personnel, so that the whole work 
of the church for every age and every con- 
dition would become effective. Our attention 
has been called to the fact that there are 
a few federated churches over the country 
that are succeeding, some of which are in- 
dependent union churches. The future of 
the village church does not lie along the 
line of that cumbersome method, for it is 
cumbersome as used in most cases. The 
West needs a getting-together that will leave 
in every community only so many church 
organizations as can be well supported and 
efficiently managed. 

In spite of this bitter sectarianism, the 
young men coming from the colleges and 
seminaries during the last ten or fifteen 
years have done a wonderful work in com- 
munity building. They have been taught 
how to survey a community so that they 
may know its needs; they have succeeded 
in introducing week-time instruction in re- 
ligion, and they have brought their churches 
to minister to every legitimate, intellectual, 
recreational and religious need of the people. 
They have been pioneers of a new order 
and have done a most creditable work. This 
new generation of ministers is for the most 
part free of the bitterness of sectarianism, 
and a new force is arising to aid them in 
their work. This new force is found in the 
great body of intelligent laymen which the 
churches have. These laymen have asked 
some embarrassing questions about the ex- 
penditure of missionary money, and they are 
not going to be content until they have the 
facts in the case, and they will not permit 
for all time to come the present duplication 
of church work on the home fields. A 
Methodist who knows the situation well told 
me the other day that one reason for the 
present crisis in the Centenary is to be 
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found in the fact that a large number of 
ministers and laymen do not trust the Home 
Missionary Survey. He indicated that in 
too many cases District Superintendents 
and other officials had padded the askings, 
so that many ministers feel that if they get 
up the entire amount of home missionary 
money it may be used to help churches just 
as well off as their own. This plan of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul in the home mis- 
sionary field cannot longer get by our intel- 
ligent laymen. In the phrase of the street, 
“them days is gone forever,” and it is well 
that they are. It is safe to say that in the 
last ten years very little Congregational 
home missionary money has been spent in 
a sectarian way. With all our sins as a 
denomination, we are comparatively free 
from this one. May the day soon come when 
all stewards of the Lord’s money will be 
more concerned to bring the privileges of 
the church to the whole world than they are 
to promote their own little ecclesiastical 
organization. R. W. G. 
Chicago, Til. 


Havorite Porms 


EB. L. M. Hayward, Boston, Mass., writes: 
“In my long life I have had a number of 
favorite poems, but as I get nearer the upper 
level, I think the enclosed by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox gives me a firmer tread and lifts 


“My head above the mist 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow, 

By every ray and every rainbow kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow.” 


Faith 
I will not doubt, though all my ships at sea 
Come drifting home with broken masts and 
sails; 

I shall believe the Hand which never fails, 
From seeming evil worketh good to me; 
And though I weep because those sails are bat- 

tered, 
Still will I ery, while my best hopes lie 
shattered, 
“T trust dni thee:” 


I will not doubt, though all my prayers return 
Unanswered from the still, white Realm 
above ; 
I shall believe it is an all-wise Love 
Which has refused those things for which I 
yearn ; 
And though at times I cannot keep from 
grieving, 
Yet the pure ardor of my fixed believing 
Undimmed shall burn. 


I will not doubt, though sorrows fall like rain, 
And troubles swarm like bees about a hive; 

I shall believe the heights for which I strive 
Are only reached by anguish and by pain; 

And though I groan and tremble with my 

crosses, , ii 
I yet shall see, through my severest losses, 
The greater gain. 


I will not doubt; well anchored in the faith, 
Like some staunch ship, my soul braves 
every gale, 
So strong its courage that it will not fail 
To breast the mighty unknown sea of Death. 
Oh, may I ery when body parts with spirit, 
“J do not doubt,” so listening worlds may 
hear it, 
With my last breath. 


—LHila Wheeler Wilcoz. 
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The Newer Enterprise of the Country Church 


Building up a Constructive Ministry in the Rural Community 


By Malcolm Dana, D.D. 


Director, Department of Rural Work, C. H. M. 8. 


URAL Congregationalism is moving up 

abreast of “big business” in its use of 
twentieth century methods. Wight states 
have made official beginnings in the use of 
larger and demonstration- parishes, and 
others are following the gleam. 

The ministers who are using these plans 
feel a primary obligation to render faithful 
service to a particular church -and people. 
They are also swayed by an absorbing pas- 
sion to serve over large areas as they pre- 
empt great stretches of open country in the 
name of the Most High. The limits of 
“parish”. or “community” transcend the nar- 
row confines of village or town and reach 
out to include all outlying homes and peoples 
whose interests center there. 

Large use is made of the religio-social 
program which functions throughout seven 
days of the week, and of an equipment which 
provides for ideal worship, an _ efficient 
ehureh school and a well-supervised social 
and recreational activity. Such all-round 
effort puts the church once more at the 
center rather than at the far circumference 
of things, by making it a social as well as 
strictly religious center. 

This type of effort is matching a new in- 
terest of the modern farmer. Always the 
hyper-individualist of history and strongly 
intrenched in his own ways of thinking and 
doing, the farmer is realizing that good 
farming demands generous co-operation, and 
not a self-centered competition; that the 
farm task is something more than getting 
a living. He is uniting with others in the 
patriotic task of building up and maintain- 
ing a civilization upon the soil. Even so, 
the new conception of the church holds that 


it is only a means to the larger end of 
building up communities, as it helps to make 
country life healthy, happy and prosperous 
—the peer of any in the land. Nor does the 
farmer hold that the minister is any iess 
a preacher and true man of God who be- 
comes also an organizer, a social engineer 
and a builder of communities. 

This newer type of church is thus work- 
ing at the heart of one phase of the so-called 
“country problem,” viz., the holding of a 
sufficient population upon the soil. The 
force which is drawing people away from 
the country is largely social. It is the lure 
of those re-enforcing institutions which 
country folk are wont to say “fate” has 
decreed should exist only in cities. Never- 
theless, these agencies for good or ill are 
invading rural communities and life. They 
are generally poorest of the poor, introduced 
by commercial interests, and for revenue 
only. And the rural chureh has done little 
but thunder against such influences in ways 
and to an extent which has alienated young 
life and brought forth the general complaint 
that “the parson and the church are dead 
set against anything and everything I most 
like to do.” The newer program is fighting 
evil and exalting righteousness by substi- 
tution and not annibilation, in constructive 
rather than destructive ways, with a sum- 
mons ‘let’s do” and not “don’t.” And the 
church is becoming a powerful agency for 
making the boy and girl not only willing to 
grow up in the country, but later on eyen to 
stay by the farm. 

The effort is also for quality rather than 
mere quantity of people made content to 
stay by the soil. The truest work of 


Americanization is done by the effort to 
make and keep rural peoples one hundred 
per cent. Christian. At this point, these 
ministers and churches realize their grave 
responsibility. They see that they are still 
working at the source and fountain-head of 
that ever-increasing tide of young life flow- 
ing cityward. They are trying in every way 
to implant in the hearts and minds of coun- 
try youth an unfailing bias toward religion 
and the church, so that later on the city 
chureh and other forms of organized right- 
eousness shall have their opportunity to es- 
tablish and maintain that all-important 
point of co-operation and contact. 

These plans and programs cure the all 
too frequent and dire neglect of farmstead 
visitation by out-station work and a sys- 
tematie visitation of country homes. The 
fine art of “brothering folks into the king- 
dom” is exalted in recognition of the fact 
that just as “a house-going minister makes 
a church-going people,” so will a farm-visit- 
ing pastor and people build up a country 
chureh. Friendship and neighborliness beget 
their like. 

This is all a real attempt to give value 
for value in actual service rendered. 'These 
enterprising churches are not asking favors 
because of sentiment, tradition or ecclesi- 
astical authority, but putting the right of 
the rural church to be supported upon its 
ability and willingness to give value for 
value as they make themselves above every 
other institution in the community “a felt 


necessity.” They hold that the mission of 
the church is to serve; to serve all the 
people, to serve all of their interests and 


to serve all the time. 


The Rural Church’s Greatest Ally 


Co-operating with Government Agricultural Agencies 


Epitors’ Note: By permission of the Ha- 
tension Department, Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Oollege, “The Congregationalist” re- 
ceives, for advance publication, the follow- 
ing paragraphs from an official bulletin, now 
on the press, written by Mr. Dawson. 


HE rural church in America is fighting 
its Battle of the Marne. According to 
some reports, the line in many parts of the 
field is breaking or has already been broken. 
The country church feels that it ought to be 
re-enforced by the rich city churches. Yet 
the supposedly rich city churches are now 
declaring that the cities themselves have be- 
come the nation’s most exigent mission fields, 
and that every atom of their strength must 
be used upon their own struggle against the 
new paganism. 
If, then, the country church cannot look 
to the city church for adequate help, where 
ean it turn? 


By Marshall Dawson 


Chaplain, Connecticut Agricultural College 


It must turn to other forces which are 
fighting, already, a battle on the rural front, 
and which need the aid of the rural church. 
Power is multiplied when like-minded allies 
join hands. The rural church must join 
hands with the agricultural agencies of the 
government—the agricultural colleges, exten- 
sion departments, farm bureaus—in their 
common cause, “Life, and more abundantly.” 
The rural church must provide itself with 
that type of leadership which is capable of 
such co-operation. 


REINFORCEMENT FOR RURAL CHURCH 

Without forgetting for one moment the 
fact that the United States Government, and 
our State Governments, cannot subsidize re- 
ligion, it must, nevertheless, be said that 
the only adequate re-enforcement the rural 
church can find, today and tomorrow, for its 
battle, will come from the United States 
Government and the state Governments, so 


soon as the rural church is ready to act in- 
telligently with this ally. For, while our 
Government cannot spend its resources upon 
churches, it is vitally interested in some of 
the same problems which are of utmost con- 
cern to the rural church. Declining produc- 
tive powers are fatal alike to government 
and church; increased productive powers 
make possible a better-nourished church and 
a stronger government. 
RurAL CHURCH A RADIATING CENTER 

The Government is working, through the 
Department of Agriculture, the Farm Bu- 
reaus, and in co-operation with such State 


agencies as the Agricultural Colleges and 


Extension Departments, to stimulate agri- 
cultural production and improve rural life. 

But how is that to be gained? It can only 
be gained through these agencies getting in 
touch with people. Wherever there is a 
rural minister or a rural church interested 
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in the productive power of the community, 
that leader and his group of people become 
a radiating center for the scientific knowl- 
edge and expert co-operation which the Goy- 
ernment agencies wish to bring to the people. 

There is, then, a natural affinity between 
the awakened rural minister and his con- 
gregation, and the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and agricultural col- 


leges. Each one re-enforces the other. And 
where this is done, defeat is turned to 
victory. 


The first thing needed by the ministry 
today is an introduction to their greatest ally 
—the agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges. The 
church as a whole is not studying its rural 
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problem. There are, of course, individual 
rural ministers who do understand it and 
who are working upon a successful strategy 
of co-operation; but their voices are few, 
and are not loudly heard in the church 
councils. 

It is generally recognized that there is 
needless duplication of machinery in the 
present location of theological seminaries, 
many of which now answer no distinctive 
purpose, consisting largely of dormitories 
and endowments without students. The loca- 
tion of one of these excess plants along- 


side an agricultural college actually situ- 
ated in the country would be a stimulating 
experiment. 


Any thorough-going measure to prepare 
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candidates for the rural ministry, which 
should now be recognized as a distinctive 
and specialized career, should begin with a 
visit, short or long, to the agricultural col- 
leges. It is here that one comes in touch 
with the best means of approach to the rural 
community and the rural mind. 

Prof. O. S. Morgan of Columbia Univer- 
sity said, in a letter to me last winter: 

I wish it were possible, for I know from 
the purely physical and. financial standpoint 
it would be possible, to have every rural 
minister spend not less than half a year in 
short courses in agriculture at a state col- 
lege. I think it would do more for, the 
rural church than any other educational 
investment. 


Storrs, Ct. 


The Community Church 


A Present Opportunity for Liberal Congregationalism 


a conviction, that the Christian reli- 
gion is not getting a square deal at the 
hands of the denominations. People are im- 
patient with the continued stressing of past 
issues and creeds which grew out of them. 
The programs of divided sects no longer 
interest other than the few devotees of the 
respective little churches of a small com- 
munity. The life of small towns is but little 
influenced for good by them. The people 
are largely outside of them. It is not 
because the people are not religious, but 
because they are demanding a larger in- 
terpretation of religion, and one of greater 
significance to the life of the community. 

I have recently had two opportunities to 
test this sentiment and to demenstrate the 
practicability of a community church in 
meeting it. The demonstrations were made 
at Plains and Laurel, Montana. Both 
churches had been practically closed for 
some time. Each one registered failure. 
To both had recently been assigned earnest, 
broad-minded men of wide experience and 
good ability. Each church had failed to 
respond to the usual program and the or- 
dinary ministry. I accepted an invitation 
to each with the stipulation that the minis- 
ter would unite with me in a new program, 
with simplified organization and the com- 
munity service appeal predominant. With 
this the respective ministers were in hearty 
accord. In each was held a three-days’ in- 
stitute stressing the same features, namely, 
a church hig enough for every one’s reli- 
gion; each one’s right to his own faith, 
ereed and life, which no ecclesiastical or- 
ganization should presume to dominate, and 
no fellow member should presume_ to 
eriticize; how such a view makes a com- 
munity church possible and desirable; and 
various forms of practical service a com- 
munity church could render to the commu- 
nity. In each community we called earnest 
men together to discuss their desires and 
the possible basis of organization. The 
basis was wrought out in conference and 
not super-imposed from without after it had 
been thought out by others. The form agreed 
on at Plains was the following. 


Believing in the teachings of Jesus Christ 
and the’r application to present-day life, and 


i eee is a widespread feeling, if not 


By Hiram B. Harrison 


believing in fraternity and good fellowship, 
and that the church organization presents 
the best basis upon which a community can 
come together in furtherance of the same, 
we unite ourselves in the Community Church 
of Plains, Montana. 

It is mutually understood and agreed that 
we unite for fellowship in worship, for the 
promotion of neighborlipess, good will and 
kindly consideration, and for other forms of 
community service. That no authority shall 
be exercised by the church over its members 
in matters of faith, creed or doctrine, but 
that each individual shall be free to retain 
his or her former creed or belief, without 
objection or criticism from members; we 
therefore enter this free fellowship looking 
toward full and complete living on the part 
of the individual and the community. 

Full democracy of administration was 
provided for and a further clause commits 
the church to the wider fellowship of the 
Montana Conference and the National Coun- 
cil, with the Congregational stipulation “that 
no authority shall be assumed or exercised 
at any time by the larger bodies, which 
shall infringe upon the freedom of the local 
church or the individual, as above set forth.” 

We advertised the thing we proposed and 
announced the result. We called upon men 
in their places of business and enlisted 
them over their signatures. When the In- 
stitute closed there were almost fifty signa- 
tures. The pastor, Rev. C. G. Miller, two 
months after the re-organization wrote: 

Everything has worked out finely, slowly 
and surely. The whole organization is func- 
tioning now. Last Sunday the new organi- 
zation called me to the pastorate. Perfect 
harmony has prevailed in every business 
session of every kind and we are all of the 
same mind. I don’t think it is necessary to 
re-organize the whole chureh world, but in 
the small place where there is no prospect 
of building on the old platform, and where 
there are obstreperous denominations, then 
we have done the best thing. 

Almost every denomination is represented 
in the membership, including a former Ro- 
manist and a Christian Scientist. Several 
are members who had hitherto never joined 
any church. 

The approach was very similar at Laurel 
and the method of enlistment was in “A 
League of Fifty,’ to the following pledge: 

Believing in the teachings of Jesus and 
their application to the life of today, and 


holding that a church on broad democratic 
lines committed to this ideal, is the best 
means of accomplishing this end, I promise 
to be one of fifty to unite with the Congre- 
gational church to make it a new and more 
effective church in Laurel. 

There follows a clause entering the wider 
fellowship of the State Conference and the 
National Council. The pastor, Rev. C. I. 
Corey, at the end of a month from our In- 
stitute, wrote enthusiastically of the project. 

On a larger scale recently in a univyer- 
sity church this method and approach haye 
brought new, large and vital growth. 

The widespread demand for the commu- 
nity church as a larger and more vital ex- 
pression of Christianity is the outstanding 
opportunity of Congregationalism. When 
such a church is organized, it is Congrega- 
tional whether so designed or not. 

We only need to make that fact plain and 
to be sure that we can do it. Adaptation 
in forms and traditions is possible with us 
and should be natural. Ours is the ideal 
of vital and present-day Christianity, bring- 
ing people together for worship, each one 
holding his own faith, creed and intellectual 
life. The following is a portion of the greet- 
ing and announcement to which we find, as 
a matter of fact, the people respond: 


Christianity is the biggest, broadest, finest 
thing in all the world. It is not small, nar- 
row and austere. 

The Christian life is the gladdest, happi- 
est and most satisfying life. It is not the 
eramped, unsocial existence of the joy-killer, 
the pessimist and the scold. Complete liv- 
ing and robust health for body, mind and 
spirit is the Christian’s quest. 

A Christian should be the best friend, the 
kindest neighbor and the most congenial 
companion. A community church by the 
whole community and for the whole com- 
munity would mean more to the life of the 
community than any other thing or agency. 

Each member free to hold his own religion, 
and according the same privilege to every 
other, makes it possible. 

God is waiting for us to answer Jesus’ 
prayer that we get together. This message 
should set your soul singing, and bring a 
new and wonderful satisfaction and victory 
in life, in which the whole town may share. 


Since Congregationalism is flexible enough 
to capitalize this hunger of the hour, these 
two Montana experiences seem sufficiently 
suggestive to be passed on to others. 


| 
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Rural Problems and Their Solution 


Eprrors’ Note: We recently sought from 
about a dozen rural ministers 200-word an- 
swers to the question: What do you consider 
the Chief Problems of the Rural Church, and 
what solutions do you suggest? Names were 
chosen not at random, but with the hope 
that each would typify some particular class 
of community, some phase of difficulties or 
some conspicuous success in meeting the 
need. We set our correspondents what we 
feared was an almost impossible task of 
condensation. They have replied without 
demur, and we feel proud of the result. 


Some Problems of the Rural Church 

The rural church is meeting much the 
same perplexing conditions that churches in 
general are facing today, but it has some 
problems all its own. 

The remoteness of the rural dweller, in 
spite of the help of phone and auto, makes 
wide and varying personal contact difficult 
and leaves him somewhat isolated in thought 
and life. The familiarity that intensifies 
awareness of local characteristics gives to 
any earnest treatment of ethical principles 
by the pulpit a wholly local and partial set- 
ting and an aspect of personal attack. 

The tendency of all interests, loyalties 
and differences to become static, the deeply- 
grooved nature of all partisanship which 
prides itself on its intense and unchangeable 
attitude, and blinds one to any possibility 
of change in his neighbors’ habits of thought 
—all this gives a fatalistic assumption of 
the permanence of “things as they are” and 
discourages optimistic or progressive effort. 

Add to this the incoming of foreign ele- 
ments in our farm population, and the ubi- 
quitous “summer resident,’ and we find the 
makings of a task which calls for the high- 
est patience and devotion. 


WHAT SUGGESTIONS FoR HELP? 


1. Rescue from isolation and prejudice 
through a vision of the great throbbing 
world of action and promise beyond the all 
too familiar local community, and a sense 
of belonging to the vaster enterprise of the 
kingdom of good. 

2. A more truly catholic fellowship and 
ministry, through the broadening and liber- 
ating of the organizational life of the local 
church, making its conditions less intense 
and restrictive and more inclusive and flexi- 
ble; for while the city church is in a posi- 
tion to specialize, the rural church must 
have in view the ministry for all. 

Windsor, Vt. Burton A. Lucas. 


A Word from Wisconsin 

The rural church with which I have the 
best acquaintance is the church of the small 
village, which seeks to serve the village and 
the farming community around it. 

I suppose that each church has its pecu- 
liar problems; but one of the outstanding 
problems of such a church is caused by 
division of the field. In one such commu- 
nity with which I am acquainted, three Con- 
gregational churches, a Lutheran church and 
a Methodist church are within a radius of 


A Symposium 
three miles. The Lutheran church is min- 
istering to a growing German population, 
the younger generation of whom are de- 
manding services in the English language. 
The rest of the community is served by four 
churches, none of which has a membership 
of one hundred. All of them combined have 
not a congregation of two hundred. Three 
different ministers serve these churches. 
Only one of them is a resident in the 
community. Manifestly, a union of these 
churches would be a benefit. 

With such consolidation there ought to 
be increased equipment for social and re- 
ligious work. Perhaps busses for transpor- 
tation of some of the people to church and 
Sunday school would be needed. A pastor 
and assistant, or play director, who could 
lead in religious education, would make a 
strong combination. 

Such changes would need to be initiated 
by the state supervisors, or such a commu- 
nity might be worked in connection with 
assistant pastors of neighboring city fields. 
Many of the best workers and _ strongest 
young people find their way to the city. 
They might thus be held in closer associa- 
tion with them. A. L. MCCLELLAND. 

Rosendale, Wis. 


The Mission to the Home 
‘In my opinion, the problem of the coun- 
try church is the religious education of the 
young. The approach to this is the best 
avenue to every phase of religious need, be- 
cause its success depends upon enlisting 
home influences. Every attempt of church 
school or day school to accomplish this edu- 
cation without the co-operation and assist- 
ance of parents is doomed to failure. The 
home must be quickened with spiritual life 
to quicken the child, and the child is the 
hope of humanity. This mission to the home 
gives the minister a specific task in his 
parish visits. In the early history of New 
England the minister followed this work by 
use of the shorter catechism. Such short 
textbook for drill in the home and for drill 
in the Sunday school, brief, revised to ac- 
cord with changed religious thinking, would 
be of more use to the country minister than 
all the complex present-day literature of re- 
ligious education. 
Jaffrey, N. H. Davip C. ToRREY. 
Americanization in Connecticut 
Dwindling of the native stock and the in- 
coming of the foreigner are vital matters. 
The inability—perhaps unwillingness—of 
the residue to welcome and assimilate the 
alien, and the distrust and suspicion of the 
alien, constitute a difficult problem. - The 
initiative lies with the former, and there is 
urgent need of an awakened and deepened 
conviction that the chureh, with what it 
represents, holds the key to the well-being 
of the community, and that unremittent per- 
sonal loyalty is the insistent demand, if the 
debt to the past is to be paid to the present 
and the future. 
The need of a broadened and more varied 


program of church activity is being recog- 
nized and acted upon. Entertainments and 
amusements and ministries of various kinds 
bring people together, break down reserve, 
and often open the way for the inspirations 
and consolations of the Evangel. 

Discussions of community problems might 
well give large place to a study of parish 
history, and a like study and appreciation 
of countries and people from which new- 
comers hail. 

Children’s clubs for instruction in various 
manual arts, giving generous time for games, 
are schools of democracy. Unwearied pa- 
tience and kindness will not be denied their 
reward. 

Torrington, Ct. A. W. GERRIE. 

Five Problems and Solutions 

I. Lack of leadership, due to an unedu- 
cated and untrained ministry. Adequate 
salaries and an auto provided by the church 
will help in the solution. 

If. The isolation of the rural parish and 
pastor is a drain on one’s energy and en- 
thusiasm. It would pay any church to de- 
fray the pastor’s expenses to conferences 
occasionally to hear big men, for he there 
gets new inspiration. 

Ill. Frequent removals of leading fami- 
lies and the influx of foreigners to take their 
place make a great drain on the rural 
church. In such instances some churches in 
close proximity may well unite under one 
pastor with an automobile. 

IV. Inadequate buildings, combined with 
a narrow ideal of the church’s function to 
minister to the whole life of the community, 
is a problem. The people will respond to an 
appeal for such a work. 

V. One of the biggest sins in rural com- 
munities is overlapping and competition 
among the churches. The best solution for 
this is a real revival of religion that will 
lead to a federation of these churches, as 
has been done here and proved a fine success. 

ALBERT SECORD. 
Olmsted Community Church, 
Oimsted Falls, O. 


Optimism in Minnesota 

The chief need of the rural church is a 
development of its resources. The first re- 
source is people. Despite the drift to the 
cities, almost one-half of our people still 
live in rural communities. The answer to 
“Wanted a Congregation” is to reach out 
into the country. Seven points comprise our 
larger parish. Week-night or Sundays in- 
variably the schoolhouses are full. The 
people listen intently and urge a speedy 
return. People in open country communi- 
ties are hungry for the Gospel. 

The second resource is money. Rural 
people can do more financially. They are 
willing to give when the proposition is 


‘reasonable, presented from their own view- 


point and with a little patient cultivation. 
The third resource is leadership. Rural 
communities have contributed largely to 
city leadership; so much so that there is 
often a dearth for themselves. But the 
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the ability is still there; it needs develop- 
ment. The best way I have found to do 
this is through teacher-training classes held 
in connection with vacation Bible schools. 
We have 25 graduates from four rural points. 

The fourth resource is Christians. Coun- 
try people are won to Christ as easily as 
any. At one point in the Larger Parish a 
training-class for church membership was 
held in connection with the vacation school, 
which resulted in doubling the membership 
of this, the only open country organized 
church in the parish. There are problems 
in the rural fields but they are no more un- 
solvable than those of the city. 

Wadena, Minn. HUGENE C. Forp. 


Regaining Lost Authority 

Perhaps the chief problem in the rural 
church today is to regain its lost authority. 
When a piece of real constructive work is 
planned, and the statement is made that the 
chureh is back of it, the very suggestion 
that this backing is valuable frequently pro- 
vokes a smile. The men who generally are 
behind forward movements in the commu- 
nity are rarely members of the church. 
Frankly, I believe that the church is to 
blame more than they are for that condition 
of affairs. The teaching of Jesus appealed 
to the men; the preaching of Paul attracted 
the men. Why are not the men attracted 
by the preaching of today? 

First, the minister must be a he-man. 
Second, he must shun, as he would shun 
the plague, any form of patronage. Third, 
he must be deeply sympathetic without being 
sissified. Fourth, he must have a sfrangle 
hold on life; he must see things in a big 
way. Fifth, he must be able to pick out 
the key men in his community, and to do 
this, he must rely on his own intuition 
rather than on local reputation. Sixth, he 
must gain for himself a reputation for good 
judgment and horse-sense. 

FRANCIS JAMES MALZARD. 
The United Churches, 
Wyoning, N. Y. 


Success in Vermont 

Among other problems are a thinned popu- 
lation, reverse selection and failure to co- 
operate on the part of Christians separated 
in feeble churches. 

Though we have only thirteen persons to 
the mile of road, by adapting methods to 
conditions we are maintaining an average 
Sunday evening attendance of more than 
one hundred, in a village of only one hun- 
dred and eighteen. In these community 
services, held during the summer in the town 
hall, we haye good music—instrumental, 
vocal, congregational; preaching, by a ya- 
riety of speakers, mostly imported; and good 
moying pictures. Various persons preside. 
A feeling of community fellowship is grow- 
ing in strength. 

On Wednesday nights moving pictures, 
selected with most painstaking care, are 
used effectively to entertain and to punch 
a hole in the narrow horizon of rural isola- 
tion. The average summer attendance is 
about one hundred and fifty. 

An automobile makes good pastoral work 
possible. : 

Boy Scout work, already well established, 
will be facilitated by the erection of a one- 
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room building with rough interior, like a 
camp, suitable for boxing, wrestling, games 
and boy life. Work for girls and ordinary 
church activities constitute an essential part 
of the program. 

Community service as the will of God is 
emphasized in preaching. 

C. O. GILL. 
Hartland, Vt. 


In a California Community 

Three years ago, the Union Church of 
San Dimas, Cal., was confronted with at 
least two serious problems: first, securing 
a Sunday evening audience, and second, 
being of real service in a community already 
suffering from an overdose of churches. 

Both problems were solved at the same 
time. 

An Open Forum Club was organized to 
conduct the evening service in such a way 
that it would render a. conspicuous benefit 
to the community. Speakers and other talent 
of the best that Southern California could 
produce were secured. 

Among the number were Goy. Wm. D. 
Stevens, Frederick Warde, John Willis Baer, 
Ellis Parker Butler and President Blaisdell 
of Pomona College, as well as many of the 
professors from that college. The club as- 
sumed all expenses. No collections were 
ever taken. In this way a great contribu- 
tion was made equivalent to a continuous 
Chautauqua. 

The response was immediate and perma- 
nent. . Audiences increased so as frequently 
to test the capacity of the church. 

The membership of the Open Forum Club 
now includes practically all the-influential 
business men of the district. 

The attitude of this church is that the 
church exists for the benefit of the com- 
munity and not the community for the bene- 
fit of the church. 

J. H. MAttows, Hz-Pastor. 


Hprtors’ Note: Mr. Mallows has recently 
left San Dimas to become pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Avalon, Cal. 


Financial Solutions and Men’s Work 

I pass by in this writing the great rural 
problem of religious education and strike in 
on systematic giving and men’s work: Any 
farmer, or any rural man, who keeps simple 
accounts can give with system, with liberal- 
ity according to his means, with regularity 
(even in the dull season, if he will “bank” 
either at home or abroad his benevolent 
money), and with joy withal. I know four 
such givers, and their way is great; great 
in spiritual rewards! 

Men’s work. It is of two kinds—material 
and spiritual—and both are_ spiritual! 
Worth-while so-called material jobs for the 
church, the minister, and others connected 
with the church, are all unconsciously done 
for God, and are, therefore, not material 
at all, but spiritual, and that’s fine! Men 
here have volunteered teams and service to 
draw dirt and grade the parsonage grounds; 
ditch the garden; plow the garden for me; 
get and erect a flag-pole for the church lot; 
draw materials from the railroad for the 
parsonage and the church we are building; 
get and erect booths for the ladies’ doings; 
furnish autos for outings; and, of course, 
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officer the church, take the Every Member 
Canvass, ete. All these tasks—not may be 
or might be, but are done with joy. In other 
words, if all the men cannot teach or pub- 
licly pray, then, as Hesiod exhorted the 
husbandman, “pray for the harvest with 
your hand upon the plough.” 
; J. Dayton AXTELL, 
Halt, N. Y. 


In a Manufacturing Community 

The type of community in my mind is the 
one-church, manufacturing community, inter- 
urban in location, prevailingly English- 
speaking, though not of old New England 
stock, in numbers at least one-half Protes- 
tant. Among the most difficult problems, 
with some suggestions toward solutions, are 
these: 

1. The greater social drawing power of 
the larger centers. To meet this, a healthy 
community consciousness must be developed. 
Attractive evening services, with the com- 
munity idea emphasized, have proved effec- 
tive. Live men’s, or women’s, organizations, 


built upon broad community interests, have — 


also greatly helped. 

2. A too loose adherence to the institu- 
tions of religion. This attitude is not one 
of hostility, but of misconception and be- 
wilderment. A constructive interpretation 
of the practical message of Christianity in 
terms of modern life and thought is neces- 
sary. The community should be made to 
feel the primacy of the church as a factor 
in social betterment. 

3. The shortage of capable, Christian lay 
leadership. This is the ever-present problem, 
accentuated in the smaller rural churches. 
A step toward its solution is in the making 
of suitable provision by the loeal church for 
the training of its choicer spirits in summer 
schools, or otherwise. E. EH. Craie, 

Attleboro Falls, Mass. 


The Domestic and Financial Side 

It takes more than good will and intel- 
ligence and love for the country to work a 
country parish. Most parsonages lack bath- 
rooms, running water, furnace and repair. 
Farmers charge you city prices for food 
and fuel. You will have to raise chickens, 
have a garden and cut wood if you intend 
to be well fed and kept warm. Your wife 
is handicapped by such a house and needs 
help. You can’t afford a maid, and would 
not be able to get one if you could. 

You will find it is the outskirts of the 
parish that need attention. This means long 
trips and a conveyance, both of which most 
ministers lack. One woman told me she had 
never been visited by a pastor before, and 
she had lived on that farm thirty-one years 
and raised a family. The winters are long 
and cold and cut you off from the rest of 
the world. Most country pastors do not 
have money enough to send their children 
away to school, and country schools are 
poor. I saw more sickness here last winter 
than I have ever seen before. Many country 
people have no idea of sanitation, ventila- 
tion or quarantine. A pastor in the country 
needs more comforts for his wife, good 
health for himself and tools to work with. 
Country parishes need young, well-trained 
men who can organize, visit and preach. To 


acces tata t 
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preach, one must own and buy new books; 
to buy books, you need money. 

Cart M. SANGREE, 
Cummington, Mass. 


The Problem in Maine 
First of all, the depletion of the old New 
England stock. We are feeling this in 
Maine Congregationalism more keenly than 
at any other time. It is marked along the 
coast, more so since the war, with the 
second collapse in shipbuilding following the 
great revival in that industry caused by 
the war. Many of our people have moved 
out, and what people have moved in are 
not interested in religion; or if they are, 

they seek it elsewhere than with us. 
Second: The great number of small, scat- 
tered communities and isolated homes. We 
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are a state of small cities, and few at that, 
but have wide-flung, rural areas. 

Third: The auto, the pleasure craze and 
the summer visitor. The gasoline-car has 
taken more people away from our churches 
than it has brought to us. 

Fourth: The scarcity of men trained for 
the part and able to handle it. 

How remedy the condition? For some 
years we have been playing with the larger 
parish idea; now we are trying to work it. 
The seminaries must train men for the 
new work. The churchés must see the needs 
of the homeland and must adequately finance 
the home societies. 

CHARLES HARBUTT. 
Superintendent and Registrar, Congrega- 
tional Conference and Missionary Society 
of Maine. 


The Deansboro Way 


Help of the men on the soil needed 
to solve rural problem 


By Rev. E. 


LENTY of churches are _ sisterhoods 
P rather than brotherhoods. In the rural 
Congregational Church of Deansboro, N. Y., 
the men are not yet in the majority, but 
‘they are there. Like “reg’lar fellers” every- 
where, they respond to a program which 
includes a few numbers for them. More 
than seven years ago a men’s club was or- 
ganized among them. Like all Gaul, the 
activities of this club were divided into 
three parts—playing, eating and talking. 
The stunts were informal and such as re- 
quired only limited equipment, like bean 
bags, peanuts and dinner knives. The men, 
however, had “rip-roaring” times with these. 
The eats were limited to such items as sand- 
wiches, “sinkers” (scientific name: dough- 


nuts), hot dogs, cookies, coffee and cocoa. 


J. Ruliffson 


As the members did their own eating, so 
they did their own talking, discussing farm 
and community problems largely. Such 
topics as “Maintaining the Dairy Herd” were 
not thought too profane to be talked about 
in the meeting-house. If the men of the 
rural community are brought together in the 
church to discuss their own affairs, they 
are likely to spend less time elsewhere, cuss- 
ing about everything in general. In two 
years this club was expanded into a com- 
munity organization, the Deansboro Men’s 
Association. The Congregational, Methodist 


and Catholic churches are represented on 
the board of directors of this larger club, 
that now rents its own hall and owns a fine 
motion-picture machine, shovelboards, pool- 
All of this is 


table, and other equipment. 
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maintained in a village of about 300 people. 
The rural problem will not be solved unless 
the men on the soil take a co-operative hand 
at it. 

The Deansboro pastor believes that the 
chief function of the rural church is to give 
its community a spiritual message in the 
terms of country life. In his pulpit work 
he makes large use of rural terminology, and 
finds the most pedagogical approach to the 
truth from the things of the farm and coun- 
try life. From time to time he presents 
sermons which might be arranged under the 
general heads of: “On the Farm,” ‘In the 
Open Country,” “In the Garden,” “Along the 
Road” and “Beside the Well.” Rural preach- 
ing has been cast too much in the forms of 
the philosophical theology of past centuries. 
Country people need to see that truth is to 
express itself in the life they live rather 
than merely in creeds and religious forms. 

Three years ago the Deansboro church - 
had a men’s class of a half-dozen studying 
the International lessons. The pastor then 
commenced to get up some special rural les- 
sons, and invited other men to join the class. 
They joined. What is more, they have 
stayed joined. The class is four hundred 
per cent. larger than it was three years ago. 
The following courses have been presented : 
“Rural Pioneers,” “Rural History,” ‘Rural 
Origins,” “Rural Fundamentals,” “Rural 
Types and Conditions.” Other courses, like 
“Rural Institutions,” are yet to be planned. 
The materials of these lessons are drawn 
from the Bible, history, science, economics, 
sociology and practical life. The men much 
enjoy digging into the deep things. There 
is in this no thought of getting away from 
the Bible, but rather of applying its teach- 
ings to all country life and affairs. 

This is the only way of solving the rural 
problem; for it is a matter of better men 
rather than better cows, hens, potatoes and 
cucumbers. The men are discovering that 
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If only in some quiet way 


I shall not count my life as vain 


I find my chance to serve my Lord, 


Service 
By Philip H. Ralph 


An unnamed man supplied the room 
Where once the Saviour broke the bread 
And gave the wine—his flesh and blood— 


My debt of love for him to pay. His life—by which our lives are fed. 


And unnamed crosses mark the spot 
Where common soldiers chance to lie, 
Who for the world’s true brotherhood 
A Sacrifice, feared not to die. 


An unnamed man supplied the beast 
Whereon the lowly Saviour passed 
Along the way triumphantly, 
Acclaimed the promised king at last. 


O grant me, Lord, the grace I pray, 
If I the quiet paths must lead, 

To give my humble gift to thee, 
And know I, too, have met thy need. 


Beloit, Wis. 
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farming is fundamentally religious; for it 
is a co-operation with the supreme Husband- 
man. They are also discovering the methods 
and the characteristics of the new earth in 
which righteousness is to dwell. Their big 
job is thus to set up the Kingdom of God 
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on the soil. In the spirit of it they are to 
till the ground, yank out the weeds, wallop 
off the bugs and multiply the bread to feed 
the multitudes. There is a lot of real sport 
in all this. Let the rural preachers furnish 
the inspiration and turn themselves into the 
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prophets of the new earth. Let the brethren 
wake up the hired man and all hands get 
busy. The new earth is on the way; but it 
will come along a little faster if all will help 
boost. 

Deanstoro,. N. Y. 


The Unchanging Unit 


Placing before the local church facilities to 
help it solve its own particular problem. 


Coming into the editorial office, the new 
editor has found in the files of copy this: 
article by our late lamented leader, written 
at a time when the larger plans described 
were so much his own hope and task. We 
publish them now as especially appropriate 
to a rural number when it seems so much 
in order to emphasize alike the power of 
the local church and the solidarity of our 
fellowship—W. E. G. 


HERE is no room to doubt the impor- 
tance of the individual in the work of 
the Church of Christ. Wvery fruitful plan 
takes shape in some one’s brain. Every 
achievement centers around a_ personality. 
Every era begins with a leader. The world 
thinks of the Church in the terms of its 
great characters; without them Christian 
history is a monotonous level; in them its 
faith and its aspirations are incarnate. 
There is just as little possibility of doubt- 
ing the value of organization in its larger 
interdenomina- 


forms, denominational and 
tional. Wach communion secures through its 


national and state bodies both enlargement 
of purpose and the efficient discharge of 
common tasks. It acquires organic cohesion 
and power. The peculiar type of Christian 
culture for which it stands is developed. 
The vitality generated at its center spreads 
to all the parts. All its members partake 
in some measure of its total life. 

But the unit of power is neither the in- 
dividual nor the denominational organiza- 
tion; it is the local church. A company of 
people living in community relations and 
in.covenant to do the will of Christ consti- 
tute the fundamental agency for advancing 
the Kingdom of God. By such a company 


men are won to discipleship and confession ;_ 


lives are fashioned into Christ-likeness; the 
young are trained in knowledge of the truth. 
Unknown to them, the Church furnishes the 
fabric of their ambitions and dreams. Some 
of them it sends out to spread the Kingdom 
in distant lands. Its gifts and its prayers 
ceaselessly girdle the earth. 


Ture Unir or Att Soctat MINISTRY 

The local church is the unit of all social 
ministry. It is the institute of the affec- 
tions, the level meeting-place for all sorts 
and conditions of men. It seeks to teach 
men how to live together in their daily re- 
lationships. It is the enemy of every public 
evil. It is concerned for just laws and hon- 
est officials. It labors for industrial justice 
and fraternity. It can make its influence 
felt on wide areas of national and interna- 
tional life. 

There is nothing in all the higher ranges 


By the late Hubert C. Herring 


of the service of the world which the local 
ehurch cannot do. Its health makes for the 
world’s health; its weakness for the world’s 
decay. Given a sufficient number of potent 
churches and the fundamental condition of 
a world redeemed has been met. It must, 
therefore, be a matter of prime concern to 
every Christian to discover ways of helping 
the local church to larger power. Every 
feature of denominational policy, every align- 
ment of interdenominational forces must 
meet this central test. If they promise fuller 
life and fruitage for the local church, they 
stand approved; if they narrow its work or 
usurp its place, they are to be rejected. 
Valid as we believe this view of the case 
to be in the church at large, it is doubly 
so in our Congregational fellowship. The 
fathers based all their hope for the building 
of the earthly Kingdom of God on the local 


church. They counted it competent for 
every function which promotes that end. 
Their sole anxiety was that it might be 


wisely led, and that it might in purity of 
faith and conduct witness for Christ. By 
the test of the centuries their judgment 
stands approved. The noble record of the 
achievement of our churches is its confirma- 
tion. The steady movement in certain other 
denominations toward emphasis upon the 
liberty and responsibility of the local church 
confirms it. 


LocaL AUTONOMY AND BUSINESS 


The fundamental significance and value 
of recent plans adopted in our denomination 
are to our apprehension found here. They 
all focus upon the endeavor not to rob 


the local chureh of any of its God-given ~ 


and inescapable responsibilities, but to put 
within its reach facilities which shall’ en- 
able it to meet those responsibilities in the 
most abundant way. In these days, when 
important sections of the work of every 
church reach out to all corners of the na- 
tion and to the ends of the earth, there 
is need that the missionary organizations 
through which it does this work shall be 
instruments of high effectiveness for the 
purpose in view. To this end they have 
been made more completely the organs of the 
churches by being placed under the direc- 
tion of a single representative body, while 
at the same time, by bringing together under 


‘unified executive control those whose func- 


tions are closely related, their administra- 
tive methods are made to conform to the 
accepted standards of modern business. 

In another field of effort, by the creation 
of more thoroughly equipped agencies of 
leadership, there will be placed at the dis- 


posal of each church a larger variety of aids, 
which it may use at its discretion, for 
strengthening its local work. One type of 
such aid will be in the increased amount 
and yariety of printed matter to supply as 
fully as possible all sides of church life. 
Another will be the broadening of the sery- 
ice of field specialists in education, with the 


purpose of helping the churches to put in: 


force a rounded program of Christian train- 
ing. In the field of evangelism, too, the 
Council’s Commission is charged with the 
duty of submitting to the churches, from 
time to time, such plans for concerted ac- 
tion as it deems useful. In like way, it is 
expected to discover as rapidly as possible 
competent evangelists who can be relied 
upon to assist rather than supplant the 
pastor. The Commission on Social Service 
and the Commission on Temperance, study- 
ing continuously the problems of industrial 
reiations, philanthropy and reform, have the 
duty of placing in the hands of the churches 
such digested information and suggestion as 
will enable them to attack successfully the 
effort to reshape society according to the 
mind of Christ. 

By instituting these and kindred lines of 
leadership, and by broadening the scope of 
the secretaryship of the National Council so 
that it may serve as a co-ordinating agency, 
we are not only magnifying those large, 
common obligations which the churches must 
meet by acting together, but are also plac- 
ing the experience and knowledge of the 
whole fellowship at the service of each local 
ehurch, the unchanging unit of power and 
life. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


AN AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN’sS ANALYSIS 
oF RUSSIA’S CASE, by GEORGE H. Roperts (Re- 
view of Reviews, August). At the recent 
European conferences the truth regarding the 
colossal failure of Russian Communism became 
so evident that none could fail to perceive it. 
In this article we have the interpretation, by 
one of the leading American authorities on 
finance and economics, of what was revealed 
at Genoa and The Hague by the representa- 
tives of the Soviet government. 

Has BHurore A Future? by WILLIAM 
TEMPLE (The Pilgrim, July). The Bishop of 


‘Manchester, who is the editor of this admira- 


ble quarterly, believes that ‘‘the alternative to 
war is the preference of universal to sectional 
interests.” He is. an ardent advocate of a 
League of Nations. He does not ignore the 
place of force, as “what may be called police- 
duty”; but he anxiously declares that “the 
policy adopted now may determine whether 
there shall be war between civilized nations 
thirty years hence, or fifty, or a hundred.” — 


F 


P 
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Recent Literature on Rural Problems 


Christianizing Rural Life 


In the Biblical Review (published quar- 
terly by The Biblical Seminary in New 


York) for July, special attention is directed ° 


to rural church problems in two striking 
articles—one by Rev. Morgan W. Van Tas- 
sell, pastor of the Lee Center Community 
Church, New York, and the other by Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. 


“Remaking the Country Church” is Mr. 
Van Tassell’s theme, and he approaches it 
from the standpoint of the fact that though 
on good authority it is estimated that about 
85 per cent. of our strong’ Christian leaders 
have come from the country within the past 
ten years, thousands of country churches 
throughout the United States have closed 
their doors. He asks, “What is the trouble?” 
The increase of foreign population in rural 
districts, as land-hunger brings the alien to 
the farms which native Americans have 
abandoned in the trend citywards, is a par- 
tial explanation; but Mr. Van Tassell thinks 
that many opportunities still vital are neg- 
lected because the denominations as yet 
“have not caught a broad vision of the coun- 
try church as to its needs and possibilities.” 
In thousands of communities “where three 
or four churches are serving the people in 
a very limited way,’ he thinks that ‘‘one 
church with a big, broad-minded leader, full 
of love for God and man, and with a vision, 
could handle the problem very satisfactorily.” 

As a practical means of attaining this, 
he suggests that the denominations affected 
in such a community should each appoint 
a representative with power to act, and that 
these representatives should seek a public 
meeting with the entire community, urging 
what one great church could do, and action 
toward its formation. If the meeting could 
not agree upon one denomination repre- 
sented to guide them, he suggests that a 
denomination not represented should be 
asked to come in—in much the same way 
as husband and wife of different religious 
communions often compromise by joining a 
third. We fear that neither at headquar- 
ters nor locally is there at present the sort 
of interdenominational comity to make this 
solution very hopeful, and in the instances 
where some such action has occurred, we 
believe that it has been the local community 
that has caught the vision and forced the 
denominational hand. However, an increas- 
ingly large number of people, both in de- 
nominational leadership and in local com- 
munities, are unquestionably ready to sup- 
port such a plan, and Mr. Van Tassell’s 
optimism may be entirely justified. He 
rightly lays stress upon the fact that the 
denomination chosen to “father” such a new 
community church must show wisdom and 
breadth, furnishing a world program for 
the community, and refraining from inter- 
ference with local plans. Where only one 
church is found in a community in which 
people of different affiliations have come in, 
Mr. Van Tassell thinks there is strength 
and appeal in a change to a community 
name, and the denomination’s duty is chiefly 
to lose itself in the community by bringing 


in a world vision. In this way he thinks 
the denomination can make its influence 
more effective than in any other. 

Mr. Van Tassell thinks that the local 
church should form a “community council,” 
the powers of which, however, should be 
limited to the acceptance or rejection of the 
recommendations of church officials. In this 
way he thinks church democracy and spirit- 
ual leadership could be combined. The pro- 
posal may seem somewhat revolutionary, but 
it suggests little more than in many Con- 
gregational constituencies has existed under 
the distinction between the church and the 
society. Mr. Van Tassell emphasizes the 
comprehensiveness that must characterize 
the rural church program. He regards the 
work of such a church as a man’s job, and 
thinks that “the country is no place for the 
man who looks upon it as a place to practice, 
and to wear off the rough edges in order to 
pass on into a large city pulpit.” 


PRESIDENT BUTTERFIELD’S CONTRIBUTION 

President Butterfield, in his article ‘“Chris- 
tianizing the Rural Community,” emphasizes 
the goal of rural progress, and is insistent 
that the country church must not consider 
itself as an end, but as a means toward 


Christianization. It must not assume an 
attitude of jealousy or aloofness toward 
school, grange, club, or other community 


centers, but it must strive to inspire in these 
the highest motives, making them effective 
manifestations of neighborliness, friendli- 
ness and brotherhood. Four great elements 
Dr. Butterfield recognizes aS necessary in 
an adequate program: (1) A sound economic 
foundation, Though this must not be mis- 
taken for the superstructure, its fundamen- 
tal importance must be realized. Religion 
and economics meet, for he sees the solution 
of the farmers’ economic problems in their 
working together. “Co-operation in Hurope 
before the war,’ he says, “was almost a 
religion.” And he inquires, “Why shouldn’t 
it be?’ (2) The gaining of an adequate 
social life, full of laughter, musie and joy, 
in which the drudgery and drabness of rural 
labor may be relieved. (38) An adequate 
educational system. President Kenyon thinks 
that for this end two things are necessary— 
greater state aid to the rural school, and 
the development of the school’s function in 
educating adults. “In a democracy the com- 
munity must be kept at school perpetually,” 
and this is to be done through fostering 
study clubs, correspondence courses, debat- 
ing societies, night schools, exhibits, motion 
pictures, travel talks, ete. (4) The rural 
church must “keep burning the altar fires 
of idealism,” for “ideals are the dynamic 
of progress.” 

As the world is chiefly rural, President 
Butterfield stresses the need of a world 
view in meeting rural problems. As the 
farmer is “the guardian of the fertility of 
the 'soil,” he must be made to feel the sanc- 
tity of his calling, and the whole world 
must be dominated by this truly Christian 
conception. Though progress toward this 
goal is slow, it is glacier-like and sure. 
President Kenyon is a deep-seeing optimist. 


We feel that his paper ought to be re-pub- 
lished by the various chureh boards and 
scattered broadcast. Full of deep insight, it 
is clear and readable, and it thoroughly vin- 
dicates the authority which President But- 
terfield’s name has come to imply for those 
who have made the rural problem their 
chief study. 


The Rural Mind and Social Welfare 
A Notable Book by Professor Groves 


Are farmers different from city folk? Both 
Professor Groves and President Butterfield, 
who contributes a foreword to the former’s 
able volume are agreed that they are. The 
differences, though not inherent (for both 
are agreed that the fundamental instincts 
are the same), have been strongly developed 
by different environment and habits. As 
President Butterfield expresses it, the in- 
stincts, common to all, in farmers “dis- 
charge through different channels from those 
that exist in the crowded city and hence 
bring oftentimes different results—so dif- 
ferent as to produce the rural mind.” 

The detailed analysis of this 
cial mind” is the task which Professor 
Groves essays in this book. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Science in Boston Univer- 
sity, he has the qualifications of a well- 
informed sociologist, a trained psychologist 
and a skilled investigator. To these basal 
qualifications is added the experience of a 
long period as teacher in an agricultural 
college and wide first-hand acquaintance 
with the necessary material for such a study. 
He has achieved a notable success, and his 
book will have the double effect of stand- 
ing aS an authority, and of stimulating fur- 
ther investigation in an important field in 
which exploration and development have 
barely begun. 


“rural so- 


The title of Professor Groves’ book is sig- 
nificant and accurate. He is not merely 
studying the rural mind, but he is studying 
it in relation to the safety and welfare of 
society. His opening sentences suggest 
rightly the immeasurable importance of his 
theme. Herd-suggestion, he points out, was 
never more powerful nor more menacing 
than at present and the drift citywards has 
provided breeding conditions so favorable to 
this menace that the very safety of civiliza- 
tion may- depend upon the forces of rural 
life. It is fair to say, however, that Pro- 
fessor Groves indulges in no sentimental 
eulogy of rural virtues. He sees that if the 
rural factors are to be effective in social 
welfare they must be properly developed and 
directed. If he emphasizes their value and 
sanitive power, he also lays bare with im- 
partial hand the defects and inadequacies. 
His analysis reveals high lights and sordid 
depths. 

It is impossible, in a brief characteriza- 
tion, to reveal the worth of a book that im- 
presses one as compact, comprehensive and 
full of practical suggestion. Not the least 
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valuable factor is the list of bibliographical 
references appended to each chapter. 

We may be pardoned for singling out for 
special comment the chapter on ‘‘The Coun- 
try Church and the Rural Mind.” It con- 
tains some statements rather at variance 
with popular notions: It is refreshing, for 
instance, to find Professor Groves saying 
very boldly that the city church necessarily 
occupies a narrow field as compared with the 
country church, and in harmony with this, 
declaring that the rural minister’s influence 
is a community force in a sense that can 
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never be true of a city pastor. It is inter- 
esting to see how the author has justified 
these statements—chiefly on the ground that 
while in the city the Church is one of many 
moral and spiritual agencies, in most rural 
communities the Church has a virtual mo- 
nopoly of influence. It is this 
constitutes the allurement of the rural field 
and the tragedy of failure. 

Except for the one gift of oratory, which 
is apt to draw its possessor to the city, Pro- 
fessor Groves thinks that “urban preachers 
can claim no superiority over their country 
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brethren. Scholarship, organizing skill, edu- 
cational insight and the ability deeply to 
influence people—all flourish as naturally 
in the country pastorate as in the city.” In 
fact, he thinks that ‘in certain respects the 
country church, as compared with the urban, 
is a more difficult and even more useful 
field of service.” The logic of all this is, 
of course, the demand for conditions which 
shall ensure a specially trained and prop- 
erly supported rural ministry. Professor 
Groves ably discusses this need and the 
means of meeting it. W. E. G. 


Women Makers of the Bible 


A brief review of some of the famous women, from Deborah to Katharine 
Parr, who have contributed to the making or study of the Bible 


HRISTIAN women have always read 
C and studied the Bible, teaching it to 
their children, enjoying its poetry, history 
and precepts, and following its guidance in 
their lives. But a few gifted women have 
done more than this, Certain cultivated, 
learned women were doubtless authors of 
important sections of the Bible, and in later 
centuries aided in making some of the nota- 
ble translations. ' 

One of the most ancient poems of the Bible 
is the Song of Deborah and Barak, com- 
“posed about 1270 B.c. The name is given 
to it by tradition, although it is not certain 
that Deborah shared in its authorship. The 
verse “until that I Deborah arose, that I 
arose a mother in Israel’ may also be ren- 
dered, “until thou didst arise, O Deborah.” 
In other verses Deborah is apparently ad- 
dressed by the poet: “Awake, awake, De- 


borah; awake, awake, utter a song. The 
inhabitants of the villages ceased, they 
ceased in Israel, until I (thou) arose.” 


Scholars advance these proofs that the au- 
thor was probably a man. On the other 
hand, this great song of victory, poured 
forth after the conquest of Sisera the Ca- 
naanite (Hittite?), is so full of feminine 
touches that it seems much more likely to 
be the expression of a woman’s emotion. 
“Blessed above women shall Jael the wife 
of Heber the Kenite be.... He asked 
water and she gave him milk; she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish. ... The 
mother of Sisera looked out at a window 
and cried through the lattice, ‘Why is his 
chariot so long in coming, why tarry the 
wheels of his chariot?’ Her wise ladies an- 
swered her, yea, she returned answer to her- 
self,” etc. Moreover, do not poets some- 
times apostrophize themselves? The expedi- 
tion of the timid Barak was not only in- 
spired by Deborah, but he refused to go to 
battle without her. She left her seat of 
judgment, picturesquely described in the 
somewhat mutilated. account that has sur- 
vived for us as under a palm tree, and con- 
tributed her personal aid. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that as she inspired the ex- 
pedition, so she may also have been the chief 
author of the song of rejoicing over the 
victory? If Barak declined to do battle 
without her, would he not leave to the great 
prophetess the composition of the pan of 
praise? 


By Lucy H. Smith 


It was evidently usual for women as well 
as men to express their emotions, especially 
of sorrow and of thanksgiving, with such 
songs. The brief song of Miriam, accom- 
panied by the timbrel, the grateful song of 
Hannah.after the birth of Eli and the songs 
of Mary and Elizabeth ai‘e examples of 
these outbursts of praise. There is a marked 
similarity in the ideas expressed by all of 
them but they are nevertheless individual 
improvisations inspired by strong feeling. 


COLLECTION or LOVE Sones AND Fork Sones 
The Song of Songs, probably written in 
the third or fourth century, B.c., is now 
thought by scholars to be a collection of 
love songs and folk songs composed by dif- 
ferent authors. As several of them are in 
the words of the “bride,” is it not reasonable 
to suppose that those may have been writ- 
ten, or rather composed, by a woman? 
Harlier Greek love songs were written by 
women—Sappho and others—and why not 
these Hebrew love songs? Is it probable 
that a man could express so exquisitely the 
feelings and pasSion of a woman? 

While the rapturous songs of notable He- 
brew women are of interest, they were iso- 
lated and exceptional in Hebrew literature. 
Until the time of Jesus most women were 
considered unfit for religious instruction. 
The woman was supposed to consecrate her- 
self to her children and household duties, 
leaving her husband free to devote himself 
to religious study and practice. The atti- 
tude of Jesus towards women was a startling 
innovation as he welcomed them into spirit- 
ual relationship with himself. 


First To Tern MucH aBoutT WoMEN 


To Luke we owe much of our information 
regarding the women with whom Jesus came 
in contact. Luke has been called the Gospel 
of womanhood. Luke is the first to give 
great prominence to women. Including the 
parables about them, there are sixteen 
stories of women in his Gospel. It is now 
the opinion of scholars that the Gospel of 
Luke is drawn from other sources, beauti- 
fully put together by Luke and that much 
of his information came directly from 
women. 

Among the sources of Luke’s Gospel, in 
addition to the Gospel of Mark, was oral 
tradition. As the feminine element predomi- 


nates in the book and as prominence is given 
to prophecy, inspired by the Holy Spirit, and 
also to the Samaritans, Harnack thinks that 
much of Luke’s information came from 
Philip, who evangelized Samaria, and his 
four prophesying daughters, whom Paul and 
his party, including Luke, visited as a guest 
in Cesarea, Acts 21: 8. Papias, who him- 
self saw the daughters, expressly states that 
they transmitted stories of the old days, but 
owing to the confusion between Philip, the 
apostle, and Philip, the evangelist, the refer- 
ence is somewhat uncertain. Harnack thinks 
that portions of the Acts relating to Samaria 
and Czesarea may also be traced to Philip 
and his daughters. T. B. Allworthy of Cam- 
bridge, England, in his ‘‘Women in the Apos- 
tolic Church,” suggests that Joanna, the wife 
of Chuza, Herod’s steward, supplied the de- 
tailed account of the trial of Jesus before 
Herod, and that she may have also supplied 
the story of the visit of the women to the 
tomb. It is natural to suppose that the 
story in the first two chapters of Luke must 
have been communicated by Mary herself, 
but the account is so essentially womanly 
that Dr. Sanday thinks that Luke must have 
been supplied with a special (written) 
source through one of the women disciples— 
probably Joanna. 

Harnack makes a further interesting sug- 
gestion that to Aquila and Priscilla (the 
diminutive of Prisca), with whom Paul 
lodged in Corinth, may be ascribed the au- 
thorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
author of the Epistle is evidently a person 
of some culture, closely associated with Paul 
and Timothy. Prisca, who took the lead- 
ing part in the instruction of Apollos, Acts 
28: 24, would answer to this description. 
In four instances Prisco’s name is given 
first, indicating, as St. Chrysostom suggests, 
that she was “the more faithful and zeal- 
ous” of the two. Ramsay thinks the account 
of St. Peter’s escape from prison and his 
arrival at Mary’s house must have been de- 
rived from the maid servant Rhoda. He 
says that ‘“‘we have here personal recollec- 
tions, narrated to St. Luke by the maid her- 
self and caught by his sympathetic and 
imaginative mind.” 


ASSISTED IN TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 


These are the chief instances in which 
women probably composed or inspired parts 
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of the original text of our Bible. In suc- 
ceeding centuries they also played a part 
in translating the Bible into other languages, 
personally lending their scholarship and time 
to the ‘task of careful and perfect transmit- 
ting of the precious writings. The romantic 
story of Paula, Hustochium and St. Jerome 
is familiar and fascinating, succeeding the 
story of how the rich and beautiful Mar- 
cella withdrew herself from the extravagant 
frivolities and idleness of Roman society 
toward the end of the fourth century A.D., 
establishing in her palace on the Aventine 
an oratory and Christian rendezvous for cul- 
tured Roman matrons who disliked the 
“curled darlings” of the priesthood and 
lamented the current degeneracy of the 
Christian Church. The arrival of Athana- 
sius and his two monks distributing his 
“Life of. St. Anthony in the Desert’ aroused 
further desire for the ascetic life and re- 
action from the prevalent luxury. Women 
left their husbands and children and fied to 
the desert. 

Among the great ladies who frequented 
the palace of Marcella was Paula, “delicate 
and luxurious, following all of. the fashions 
of the time.” With her went her attractive 
young daughter, Eustochium, a girl of six- 
teen—a natural saint, serious and indiffer- 
ent to the gay world to which she was born. 
Thierry, in his “Life of St. Jerome,” says 
that “all Roman ladies of rank knew a little 
Greek, if only to be able to say it to their 
favorites. Several versions of the Old and 
New Testaments were in general circulation 
in Italy, differing considerably from each 
other; and this very difference interested 
anxious minds in referring to the original 
Greek for the Gospels and for the Hebrew 
books to the Greek of the Septuagint, the 
favorite guide of western translators. Mar- 
cella and Paula learned both Greek and He- 
brew. Marcella even became, by intelligent 
comparison of the texts, so strong in exe- 
getical knowledge that she was often con- 
sulted by the priests themselves.” 


COMPLETED TRANSLATION OF THE VULGATE 


The Council held in Rome in 3882 to decide 
the cases of various contending bishops in 
distant sees brought the force and character 
of Jerome into prominence for the first time. 
He soon found a happy resting and working 
place in the retreat among the ladies of the 
Aventine. There he remained for nearly 
three years, and completed the first portion 
of his authoritative translation of the en- 
tire canon of Scripture which is still used 
by the Roman Catholic church—the Vulgate, 
so named because his Latin was the Latin 
of the common people. “It is doubtful. if 
women enjoying the so-called new higher edu- 
cation,” says Mrs. Oliphant, in her “Makers 
of Modern Rome,” “could be so capable as 
Paula and Marcella of helping in this work, 
discussing the turning of a phrase or the 
meaning of an abstruse Hebrew word, and 
often holding their opinion against that of 
the learned writer whose scribes they were 
so willing to be.” 

The death of Blaesilla, young daughter of 
Paula, who had been too frail to endure the 
fasting and ascetic life she had adopted, 
made a stronger bond between Paula and 


Jerome, who protected and comforted Paula. — 
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Popular feeling was such that Jerome was 
obliged to leave the Roman “Babylon,” and 
in August, 385, he made his way to Antioch. 
Paula and Hustochium sailed for Palestine 
soon after. They met Jerome at Antioch. 
Joined by many others, they toured the 
Holy Land, visiting Bible scenes. Finally, 
they settled in Bethlehem, building two con- 
vents, as pleasantly near each other as the 
religious homes of Melania and Rufinus in 
Jerusalem, or St. Francis and Clare in As- 
sisi. In a half cave in Bethlehem the stern 
Jerome labored at his great translation; and 
the amiable Paula and Eustochium copied, 
compared and criticized his daily work. 
Jerome had learned more Hebrew and now 
revised his former work. We have his own 
instructions to them for this work in his 
introduction to the Psalms in the Vulgate. 
Paula was almost prostrated by the news 
of the death of her daughter, but she had 
some compensation in her joy in the work, 
and a certain honor was given to her also. 
The book of Esther is inscribed in the Vul- 
gate by the greatest writer of that time, 
“You, Paula and Eustochium, who have 
studied so deeply the books of the Hebrews 
and have been a witness of the steps of the 
translation, take it, this book of Esther, and 
test it word by word; you can tell whether 
anything is added, anything withdrawn: and 
can bear faithful witness whether I have 
rendered aright in Latin this Hebrew his- 


tory.” The introduction to Isaiah gives ex- 
planations and instructions intended for 
them. The translation was violently at- 


tacked as heretical, but was later accepted 
by the Catholic church. 

At the end of the fifteenth century Isa- 
bella d’Este was one of the learned ladies 
of Italy, devoted to the classics, and also 
interested in Hebrew literature. She em- 
ployed a learned Jew to translate the Psalms 
from the original in order to satisfy herself 
that the text was correct, and she, there- 
fore, belongs to the list of women who have 
made definite contribution to our Bible. 

Katharine Parr, sixth queen of Henry VIII, 
who was regent in England during the king’s 
absence in 1548, was pious and charitable, 
kindly to her step-children and especially 
sympathetic with the Princess Mary. Katha- 
rine was devoted to the ‘new learning” and 
came into intimate contact with such men 
as Cranmer and Latimer, as well as the 
learned men at court, whose zeal for knowl- 
edge and free inquiry led them as well as 
herself to be charged with heresy. The 
Latin classics, the writings of Erasmus, etc., 
were eagerly read by these cultured ladies. 
Erasmus exhibited the thought of the Bible 
in modern form by writing popular ‘“Para- 
phrases” of most of the New Testament 
books, and in 1543 a number of English 
scholars, encouraged by Katharine, under- 
took to bring out such a translation of these. 
The “Paraphrase”’ to the Gospel of John 
was intrusted to the Princess Mary. 

These are all women of character and 
mentality, who were able to make contribu- 
tions to the greatest of all books. 
trained theologians have aided in making 
commentaries, and in other critical and con- 
structive work, although not definitely mak- 
ing or translating the text itself. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Holding On 


By Rey. Robert F. Merritt 
Ashland, Wis. 


And Daniel continued even unto the first 
year of King Cyrus. Dan, 1: 21. 

How the world needs folks who will hold 
on, even unto the first year of the next task! 
The superintendent of a certain industry 
says, I nave been with this plant for ten 
years, and going over the men whom I have 
employed (over 100 all the time), I find five 
upon whom I feel I can really depend. They 
do not stick. A contractor said, in one of 
our state conferences during a labor discus- 
sion, I could pay men 25° per cent. higher 
wages if they would stay with me till they 
could really do the work the way the rest 
of the plan demands. The turnover in labor 
is a large item in the high cost. Hven minis- 
ters need the lesson of continuing. Among the 
ministers of one state only about eight per 
cent. have held on in one place for five years. 
A large part of the non-resident membership 
is due to the unwillingness of folk to con- 
tinue. How many of your Sunday school 
teachers and church officers have worked 
right on for any length of time? 

Four captive young men face the necessity 
of continuing. Whether they will or not, 
they must stay put. How shall we face this 
task? Two ways are open. They may do 
their work so it will pass muster, and so 
secure their daily bread and such clothes as 
may come; they may be creatures of the day 
and take things as they come. All this and 
more is possible. The world owes them a 
living and it may bring it to them. But 
there is another way: They haye so much 
time to use and they may make it pay rich 
dividends if they will add themselves to the 
investment. The context says that “they 
purposed in the hearts’; that is, used their 
powers to a specific end. Notice what that 
purpose was: “They would not defile them- 
selves,’ and we may add they would not 
permit themselves to be defiled by what 
seemed inevitable. Then to that they add 
trust in the Divine direction of their lives. 
We are here because Jehovah of Israel has 
permitted it, and in his hand we may be 
moulded into vessels worthy of the Most 
High. We will keep our lives and service 
pure for him. 

Daniel continued even unto the first year 
of King Cyrus. Here King Cyrus may 
mean many things, a few of which I would 
suggest. It may mean our church. Early 
worship was centered around an altar; later 
it was in a tent. Then it betook itself to a 
temple, and from there passed to a widely 
scattered synagogue or church building. 
That worship now needs to be spread into 
every place of business or pleasure or educa- 
tion. Will you continue with it till it has 
passed to the next larger place? Will you 
keep yourself pure with the goal of the next 
step clearly before you? 

Daniel continued unto the first year of 
the next reign. Will you do it in the service 
needed in the commercial world? How much 
of the unrest of today is due to permitting 
our life to be defiled by the sordid purpose? 


(Continued on page 253) 
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Modern Farming a 
Manufacturing Process 

N editorial from the Country Gentle- 
A man, calling attention to the changes 
that have taken place in farm life, is well 
worth repeating for its bearing on the im- 
portance of the rural church problem: 

Millions of city people believe that farm 
life is frontier life. They have no concep- 
tion of modern farming done by machinery 
or of the farm home furnished with elec- 
tricity, with bathrooms, with phonographs. 
The fact has never reached their conscious- 
ness that the principal farming sections were 
long ago fully settled, thoroughly modern- 
ized, some of them almost urbanized. It 
has not occurred to them that farming is 
just as much a manufacturing process as 
making shoes, only more complicated, and 
just as much of a business as selling gro- 
eeries, only more risky. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to have 
eourses in agriculture taught in the city 
schools, wherein some knowledge of actual 
eonditions could be imparted. 


Educational Commission 
Recommends Consolidation in China 
HE distinguished commission which was 
T appointed by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America to study the mis- 
sionary contribution to the field of education 
in China has prepared its report. It will 
make a volume of several hundred pages, 
and will be one of the most important 
studies, of mission work ever published. 
Among the conclusions reached are these: 
That Christian education should be devel- 
oped with the expectation that it will eventu- 
ally pass wholly into the hands of the 
Chinese; that there should, meanwhile, be 
the closest practicable co-operation with the 
Government educational authorities and 
schools; that the colleges and professional 
schools should be fewer in humber and 
stronger ; that there should be more and 
better schools for teacher training; that 
there should be more and better middle 
schools; that Christian forces must concern 
themselves with agricultural education, and 
especially with the betterment of the farm 
Village. ; 


World Conference of 
Y. M. C. A. Workers Among Boys 
E are confident that among the various 
W groups of Christian workers none have 
a more important mission than those who 
work with boys. And these coming days 
eall for special diligence. Dr. Karl Fries, 
General Secretary of the World’s Alliance 
of Y. M. CG. A., says: “I find no limit to the 
possibilities of this on-coming generation of 
boys when I think of the time in which we 
live.’ Accordingly, to promote this work 
as widely and as well as possible, a world 
conference of Y. M. C. A. workers with boys 
is called to meet in Portschach Am See, 
Austria, May 30 to June 30, 1923. About 
600 delegates are expected, representing fifty 


IS DOING 


or more countries. The conference is being 
promoted by the World’s Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. It will 
not be a delegated body, but men from all 
nations interested in. Y. M. C. A. work for 
boys, are invited. For programs and fur- 
ther information address Mr. A. N. Cotton, 
347 Madison Ave., New York. 


What Oriental Peoples 
Think of Christianity 

RED B. SMITH, recently returned from 

an eight months’ tour of the world, 
reports that the average Mohammedan re- 
gards Christianity as a religion of war and 
bloodshed. He is reported as saying that 
a distinguished native of India, a Christian, 
advised him not to use the word “Christian- 
ity” in his addresses in that country. “You 
can preach Christ,” said this Oriental, “but 
you cannot preach Christianity. It is here 
regarded as the name of a religion which 
has failed.” Mr. Smith is said to have ex- 
pressed a belief that the Great War has set 
back by many years what might have been 
the progress of Christianity in China and 
India. At the same time, he persists in de- 
claring that Christianity alone possesses the 
secret of peace in its gospel of brotherhood. 
It has been the testimony of many missiona- 
ries that intelligent Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus understand the real cause of the war 
and know that it is no more proof of the 
failure of Christianity than was the act of 
Judas, or the deception of Ananias. Reports 
that come to us from other sources, show- 
ing that other men of the Orient understand 
the spirit of Christianity and are grateful 
for its influence in their lands, must not be 
forgotten. 


The Anti-Christian 


Movement in China 

T is natural that there should be strong 
| opposition in China to the progress of 
Christianity. Its magnitude, however, has 
been considerably exaggerated. An idea of 
its spirit and futility may be obtained from 
the recent statement made by a non-Christian 
student’s federation in opposition to the ap- 
proaching World Students’ Convention. This 
appeared in March: 

We oppose the World’s Christian Student’s 
Federation because we want to protect the 
happiness and welfare of humanity. The 
organization of the present society is an 
organization of capitalistic society, and has 
on the one hand the property holding classes 
who eat without work; on the other hand, 
there are non-property holding classes who 
work but who cannot get anything to eat. 
The present-day Christianity and the Chris- 
tian Church is the very evil devil who helps 
the former class to rob the latter class... . 
The World’s Student Christian Federation 
is the progeny of the present-day Christian- 
ity and the Christian Church. They are 
preparing to call together Christians from 
all over the world, and hold a conference 
at Peking. ... We acknowledge this con- 
ference to be a conference of robbers, hu- 
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miliating and polluting our youth, cheating 
our people and robbing our economic re- 
sources. Therefore, we are organizing this 
Federation and decide to declare war upon it. 

The tone of the document is familiar. It 
sounds like an echo from Russia. The whole 
of it is published in the Missionary Herald 
for July. 


Church Union 
In Australia 

T a recent meeting of the Congregational 
A Union of Australia and New Zealand a 
report was made by the committee on union 
stating that a vote had been taken on the 
matter of union with the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches. Sixty per cent. of the 
nominal membership was represented in the 
vote, or from 80 to 85 per cent. of the effec- 
tive membership; and it stood 9,936 in favor 
of union to 1,524 opposed. This is regarded 
as “the most representative vote ever taken 
of the Congregational churches of Australia.” 


The Cost of Maintaining 
Foreign Missions 
O persistent is the misunderstanding con- 
cerning the cost of foreign missions that 
we publish for those who need enlighten- 
ment a recent statement made by the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions: 

The cost of the work, involving the main- 
tenance of over 750 missionaries; grants for 
native Christian laborers, numbering 5,734; 
grants for schools, colleges, hospitals, indus- 
trial work, ete., together with the work at 
home, called for an expenditure of $2,122,- 
547.61 in the year 1920-21. The total cost 
of collecting these funds and the support of 
officers, agents of all kinds, publications, 


correspondence and all home expenses Was — 


eight and fourteen hundredths per cent. 


Worth Noting 

The first Methodist mission in China was 
organized 75 years ago. They waited ten 
years for their first convert. Their member- 
ship now nears the one hundred thousand 
mark. 

In the Census for 1920 the Indian popu- 
lation of this country was put down as 242,- 
959; but in Oklahoma, alone, 18,876 were 
counted as white this year who were rated 
as Indians ten years ago. The Census of 
the Indian Bureau states that there are 


836,337 who have Indian blood in their veins. . 


Probably there are more, uncounted. 
Among the leading educational institu- 
tions of the South is the Atlanta School of 
Social Service, for the training of colored 
men and women. The school offers eight 
courses: economic and social theory, medi- 
cal-social problems, social case work, com- 
munity organization, statistics and record 
keeping, home economies, field work with 
observation clinics, and special lectures. 
Within a few blocks of the school there is 
a settlement house, a day nursery and an 
orphan’s home, each conducted on approved 
plans. ' 
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For Country Towns 

Tur CountTRY CHURCH IN COLONIAL COoUN- 
TIES, by MARJoRIE PATTEN: THE NEW AND 
O_Lp IMMIGRANT ON THE LAND, by C. LUTHER 
Fry: RuraL Cuurcn Lire IN THE MIDDLE 
WEsT, by Benson Y. LANDIS. (Doran. 8 vol. 
$2.50 net, each). These three volumes contain 
the reports of the church and community sur- 
veys. One volume, “Irrigation and Religion” 
was reviewed by Sec. Arthur H. Holt in The 
Congregationalist for Aug. 10 as an outstand- 
ing new book. That survey was confined to 
communities in two California counties. The 
three surveys here presented are equally val- 
uable and typical. The volume on “Colonial 
Counties” is confined to Addison County, Ver- 
mont and Tomkins and Warren Counties, New 
York. The volume on “The Immigrant on the 
Land” is a survey of two Wisconsin counties, 
settled largely by German, Seandinayian and 
Slavic Immigrants: The volume on the Mid- 
dle West, tells the story of Clay County, Iowa; 
and Jennings County, Indiana. The author of 
each volume is an expert in survey work and 
the four yolumes contain invaluable material 
for students of rural life, especially on the 
religious aspects, conditions, problems and 
methods of such communities. 


History and Biography 

HISTorRY OF THE LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS, 
by Wint1amM Spence Roserrson (Appleton. 
$4.00). The author is Professor of History in 
the University of Illinois, and author of the 
“Rise of the Spanish-American Republics.” 
He asserts that no other volume exists ‘which 
surveys the history of the MUatin-American 
peoples from the age of the Incas to the pres- 
ent day, and which considers each of those 
peoples, since the winning of independence, as 
a distinct political entity constitution.” And 
this is the kind of volume he has endeavored 
to produce. He has been successful also in 
presenting this material in readable form, ¢ol- 
lecting a vast amount of historical information 
and covering much ground in compact and yet 
interesting form. Many pages are devoted to 
suggestions for further reading, and there is 
a good index. 

A Hatr Century or NavaAt SERVICE, by 
REAR-ADMIRAL SEATON SCHRODER (Appleton. 
$4.00). The author was a member of the 
class of ’68 in the U. S. Naval Academy and 
retired from the Navy in 1911. During his 
long and honorable career, many interesting 
and important events occurred in which he 
bore a part. Most notable, of course, was the 
Spanish War, during which he was executive 
officer of the battleship Jassachusetts. In 
1900, he was appointed Governor of Guam, 
and there remained until 1903. In 1907, he 
sailed with the fleet around the world. In 
1909, he was appointed Commander of the At- 
lantic Fleet. This account of his career 
through all these years is full of interest and 
rich with anecdotes and humorous incident. 

Tue TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST, by CARDI- 
NAL Goopwin (Appleton. $3.50). <A general 
account of the acquisition and settlement of 
the country west of the Mississippi, during the 
fifty years from the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803 to the Gadsden Purchase. The author 
is Professor of American History in Mills Col- 
lege, California, and he has taken advantage of 
the researches of the various State Historical 


» Societies which have been yery fruitful for the 
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past fifteen years. The volume contains, also, 
results of the author’s personal research, in- 
cluding considerable new material. The work 
is well done, presented in readable form, and 
should be placed in all public 
libraries. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, by Ray- 
MOND LESLIE BUELL (Appleton. $3.00). Short 
of the official reports of the Conference, this 
is the most detailed and complete account for 
the reading public that we have seen. It 
also contains historical material, ‘forces in 
the background,” which help to an understand- 
ing of the conditions which made the Confer- 
ence necessary and the problems that had to 
be solved. There is a good index, greatly add- 
ing to the volume as a reference book on the 
Conference. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, by JAMES 
Bryce (Maemillan. $2.50). The eight lectures 
given at Williamstown last summer by Lord 
Bryce are embodied in this book. As usual, he 
begins with the dawn of history, tracing the 
relations of primitive tribes to each other and 
coming down to the events preceding the Great 
War, and, also, as usual, he has known how 
to make the historical steps interesting. 

Discussions of the influence of economics on 
World Peace, of diplomacy new and old, fol- 
low. One of the finest chapters takes up the 
pros and cons of ‘popular control’ in foreign 
affairs. Connected with this is a discussion as 
to whether ‘‘morality” for a state can be the 
same as for an individual. The concluding 
chapters are concerned with all the proposed 
methods of averting war. Not optimistic, but 
sane and sensible are these analyses and as 
clearly stated as anything James Bryce ever 
wrote. ; 

Tue Forty or Nations, by FREDERICK 
PaLMER (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). If any man 
should understand war, best and worst, it is 
the author of this volume, who has been a 
war correspondent since the Greco-Turkish 
war in 1897. He remembers the passing of the 
old type, where men fought face to face; he has 
seen all the glory of it, and the folly, and he 
condemns it from every point of view, as 
foolish, suicidal, wicked. Of course, he allows 
for the necessity of police foree, and the right 
and duty of self-defence. He will not please 
the thorough-going pacifist. But he believes 
the nations must and will see the folly of 
war and outlaw it. Every one but the extreme 
militarist or pacifist will enjoy this interesting, 
sane and sensible volume and profit by the 
reading. 


and school 


Recent Fiction 

THE BACKSLIDERS, by WILLIAM LINDSEY 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.90). The Rev. John 
Gray had the misfortune to be brought up as a 
studious recluse. When he feels a call to the 
ministry and is accepted by the Methodist 
Church, he is suddenly plunged into the per- 
plexities of a small village. His first duty is 
to deal with a group of backsliders and he has 
nothing but theories to guide him. However, 
to balance his lack of experience, he does have 
brains and good will and he soon finds a men- 


_tor in a sareastic young lady who is not of 


his fold. By and by he finds out how human 
he is himself. Old familiar church problems 
meet him such as: Shall they keep the tricky, 
stingy elder and throw out the drunkard? He 
cannot solve them all, but he does a great deal 
of good. Sometimes the book repels with a 


bo 
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realism which seems exaggerated. 
the whole, 
ring true. 

Success, by SamurL Hoprxins ADAMS 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The romantic 
story of an exceedingly capable young man, 
with a natural gift as a writer. He first ap- 
pears as station agent in a lonely Western 
town, where the romance also begins. He 
seeks New York and becomes a reporter and 
finally an editor of the most sensational type 
of daily paper. Mr. Adams is familiar with 
the ethical problems of the daily press and 
here he lays them bare. What should a 
young, ambitious, able editor do, when his 
paper transgresses all his high ideals? It is 
a stirring and complicated tale, but it is hardly 
fair to the newspapers of the land, though 
it does seem to characterize truthfully one 
kind, which will at onee be recognized. 

Tue Ciry or Firr, by GRACE LIVINGSTON 
Hitt (Lippincott. $2.00). Quite in the au- 
thor’s characteristic vein is this story of senti- 
ment, adventure and old-fashioned religion. 
The scene is a village somewhere in the Alle- 
gheny foot-hills. Just returned from college, 
the minister’s daughter drops into the'old ruts 
with true zest. But there is one great change— 
a complete barrier between her and her whilom 
lover. It is long before she solves the mys- 
tery, a case of remorse, for which he goes 
through fire, literally and figuratively. Mean- 
time the liveliest kind of adventures are pur- 
sued by his faithful friend, fourteen-year-old 
Billy. 

Tue Gane, by JosEPH ANTHONY (Holt). 
There are really three “gangs” in this lively 
story of boy life in the tenement district of 
New York; the Irish Park Avenue Gang, the 
Hebrew 120th Street Gang, who have bloody 
combats, and the small boy’s gang, of which 
“Wid” Diamond was the chief. It is “Kid’s” 
great ambition to be admitted to the older 
gang and the story centers around his many 
and varied exploits and stratagems. School 
life occupies many of the chapters. Mr. An- 
thony has evidently made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the small boy of this foreign 
born district and his descriptions are vivid, 
realistic and convincing. 

THe WINTER BELL, by HENRY M. RipEOoUT 
(Duffield. $1.75). The story of a strong, young 
man, falsely accused of murder and condemned 
to prison for life. The outcome of his experience 
is the story, of which we will only say that 
it is well written and ends well. 

“Q,” by KaTHARINE NEWLIN Burt (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00). The exciting adventures 
of a cowboy in a New York town, whither he 
resorts in order to win an education and a 
beautiful girl. It is an impossible story, but 
it holds the interest and hurries the reader 
along breathlessly to its conclusion. 

Tur Lapy IN BLUE, by AUGUSTA GROVER 
(Duffield. $1.75). Was the lady in blue a 
suicide, or was she murdered? A mysterious 
tale, with Joseph Muller for a detective and 
an unusual ending. , 

ALL THE Way By WATER, by ELIZABETH 


But on 
both the humor and the pathos 


‘Srancy Payne (Penn Publishing Co.) An 


ideal summer story of exciting adventure, on 
the waters of Long Island Sound, and in and 
out of its harbors. There are heroes of the 
first water, and heroines—two of them, and 
an abduction, buried treasure, ~ detectives, 
police, and perplexing mystery. 
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An Ohio Home Department 


The complexity of life today means increased 
problems in home and church. Movies, numer- 
ous clubs for both parents and children, the 
social and athletic life to be found in the high 
schools, and many other things, tend to take 
the various members of the family away from 
the home first to one thing and then to another. 
These things are not necessarily wrong, but 
they do mean that less time is spent in the 
home, and that parents have to plan carefully 
if their children are to receive the right re- 
ligious education. 

The home has been slowly but surely giving 
over to the church the main responsibility of 
the religious development of their children. 
The pendulum must not swing too far in that 
direction. Church and home must get together 
and help each other rather than handing the 
responsibility over each to the other to take 
care of. 

These were some of the thoughts in the 
minds of several of us as we talked about the 
problem of an adequate Home Department for 
the Lakewood Congregational Church, Cleve- 
land, O. Slowly, plans for a new Home De- 
partment took upon themselves form and sub- 


stance and became actuality. The many ideas 
that were suggested could not all be put into 
operation at once. The Department must de- 
velop as the members feel a need. 

After discussing the idea with many parents, 
it was decided to develop the Department in 
four groups which would meet distinct needs. 
Other groups could be added when advisable. 

And so the Department started. 

Group I consists of those parents who desire 
to help their children with their church school 
home work. They are to be known as home 
teachers of the church school, and will be 
counted in the annual report of the school as 
such. They are to work with their children’s 
teachers and superintendents. They will co- 
operate with the school in regard to memory 
work. Many parents, of course, were already 
doing this. Parents of Cradle Roll children 
who enroll in this department are urged to 
teach their children, as soon as they are old 
enough, the lessons given in Miss Danielson’s 
“Lessons for the Cradle Roll.” 

Group II consists of all parents and teachers 
who wish to study for themselves some of the 
best books about children. A Home Depart- 


ment library was started, and all members of 
the Department can borrow books from the 
library for the nominal fee of 50 cents a year. 
This money is used to buy more books. A 
list of the books in the library and similar 
books in the city library was compiled and 
sent to all members of this group. Hach book 
was marked so as to show with what age 


’ children it dealt. 


Parents study at home. They read as many 
books as they wish during the year. Mothers 
and fathers are reading such books as “The 
Dawn of Religion in the Mind of a Child,” 
“The Dawn of Character,” “Child Nature and 
Child Nurture,” ‘Mother-Teacher of Religion,” 
“The Boy Problem,” “Childhood and Charac- 
ter,’ “The Girl in Her Teens.” 

Group III consists of attendants upon 
parent-teachers meetings. One class of mothers 
is studying Cope’s ‘The Parent and the Child.” 
This group meets every other week on Tuesday 
morning for one hour and fifteen minutes. The 
class is a discussion group, and is led by a 
competent woman in the church. It is ex- 
pected to organize other such classes. 

(Continued on page 253) 


Dr: Davis’ Bible Class 


Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls 
of Jerusalem 


International Sunday School 
Sept. 38. Neh. 4: 7-16. 

To-day we study the brief record of the man- 
ner in which a strong man can command and 
carry to success a difficult enterprise. We 
watch the people in their struggle with enemies 
and see them yield to the authority of a leader. 

Envy from without. It never is- possible to 
carry out an enterprise of any sort without 
arousing envy and opposition in some quarter. 
Human interests are always in conflict. San- 
ballat and the Arabians stand for all those ene- 
mies of every good cause who must be reck- 
oned with. Envy is a common human temper, 
the evil issue of which is seen in a majority of 
the crimes that have plagued the human race. 

Note vy. 9. Nehemiah prayed and set a guard. 
He thought that prayers and pickets were in no 
way contradictory. Recall the incident in Ezra 
8: 22. Is there any contradiction between the 
action of Ezra and that of Nehemiah? Do both 
display faith in God? And what practical 
suggestions can you draw from this action as 
to the way in which the builders of Christian 
institutions today should proceed? 

Discouragements from Within. It is hard 
enough to match the skill of envious enemies 
from outside with prayer and action; it is still 
harder to meet the discouragements that come 
to us from those from whom we haye the right 
to expect cheer and co-operation. Nehemiah 
had to learn how to deal with both. The dis- 
couraging party expressed its gloomy forebod- 
ings in many forms. There were those who 
grew weary of the work, to which there seemed 
to be no end. They complained at the vast 
amount of rubbish that had to be removed, 


Lesson for 


and they told Nehemiah how tiresome it was 
to carry so many baskets of earth and heavy 
stones. The Jews who dwelt outside the city 
also came and tried to divert the people to 
come to them and leave the hard task of con- 
structing the city walls. It was, indeed, a 
serious situation, and all the moré so because 
these counsels came from friends and not from 
open enemies. Do we meet similar conditions 
in the carrying out of any aggressive program 
for a modern church? ‘Think of the way in 
which the faint-hearted will always find forty 
reasons to prove that any great program is im- 
possible of achievement. They belong inside 
the body and do not attack it from outside. 
That makes the work all the harder and the 
leader’s problem more serious. 

Counsels of Courage. Against all these Ne- 
hemiah set his strong will and wisdom. In 
the first place, he realized fully just how in- 
sidious the conditions working against him 
were. Then he told the people two facts: 
first, that they must remember God. ‘They 
were not working for themselves alone; they 
were doing what seemed to be, so far as they 
could discover it, the will of God. Having 
determined that, they must press on to com- 
plete the work. God was with:them. We do 
not like to use this familiar term since the 
Great War, but it is still a mighty truth that 
we ought not to lose, either from our conscious- 
ness or our vocabulary. God is still mightily 
on the side of those who have determined to 
do. his will. 

Then Nehemiah brought to the people for 
their encouragement the meaning of their task 
for their families and all their comrades. They 
would all pass from the scene; but the city 
that they were building would shelter and pro- 
tect those whom they loved for years to come. 


This is a truth that will keep us steady in our 
modern problems if we will catch its full 
meaning. The institutions that we are toiling 
for will last long after we are gone, just as 
those that we enjoy now are the gift to us 
from the men and women of the past who 
built them for us. We are to live in that which 
we create for the generations coming after 
us. This makes us brave and strong when our 
strength as bearers of burdens is faltering. 

A Wise Leader's Plan. Vs. 15, 16 give us 
a glimpse of a wise and successful plan. It 
is worthy of careful study. We note first, 
the place of the leader. The leaders were be- 
hind all the house of Judah that builded the 
wall. The workers knew that the men of wis- 
dom were with them, not as “bosses,” but as 
counsellors and helpers. Nehemiah saw to it 
that trained men were in places of responsibility. 

Then he divided the workers in such a way 
that there should be enough to keep guard and 
enough to carry on the constructive work. He 
would not let the gains of the past be lost be- 
cause he failed to conserve and guard them; 
and he would not let the work cease while he 
merely held fast that which had been already 
attained. This is the right balance between 
conservation and construction that must be 
constantly maintained if we are to accomplish 
the positive work of the Kingdom of God. 
Find examples of this in the work of the mod- 
ern church, and show how, in your own group, 
the same principles are yalid today. Then 
make definite applications to your own church 
program in your community. 
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Spiritual Living 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Sept. 3-9 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 

Scripture Reference, Gal. 5: 16-26. 


Daity DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for daily devotions for the 
individual and the family are printed in The 
Congregational Handbook. These are asso- 
ciated with the topic for the prayer meeting. 
This page may be used, therefore, as an aid 
to daily worship. The Handbook, A Book of 
Prayers, and Devotional Hymns may be had at 
five cents each from the Commission on Hvan- 
gelism, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Suggestions for Prayer Meeting. Empha- 
size the practical in the idea that the way to 
secure results in the moral life is to approach it 
by the Spirit, rather than rules and systems of 
outward conduct. Secure discussion and action 
on plans for fostering church. attendance on the 
part of members of the church. Wach fruit of 
the Spirit could be assigned to a member for 
discussion. 


The Fruits of the Spirit 
1. Nine rich fruits for life’s enrichment. 
See how rich we are when we have these: 
Love, the essence of God's nature; Joy, the 
genuine satisfaction of healthy hunger; Peace, 
freedom from friction though moving at full 
speed; Longsuffering, resilience for all life’s 


numberless strains; Kindness, the sweetening 


of life for self and others; Goodness, the 
purity of heart that reveals God; Faithfulness, 
the purchase price of a clear conscience; 
Meekness, the title deed to the earth; Self- 
control, victory in every battle. 

2. Nine things that cannot be manufactured. 
The factory may produce hammers and anvils; 
the mills of industry may fill the earth with 
things. The chemist in his laboratory may 
even approach the fabrication of the fruits of 
the field. But try if you will to imagine the 
manufacture of any one of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5: 22, 23). These must be grown 
in the atmosphere of God’s Spirit and from 
seeds of God’s life. 

Cultivating Fruits of the Spirit 

3. Soil. The horticulturist plants his or- 
chard in soil fitted to the particular fruit and 
treats it for what may be wanting in the na- 
tural soil. There should be added to the origi- 
nal soil of human nature the chemicals of the 
Spirit provided in the Word of God. 

4. Climate. The climate of Alaska is not 
adapted to the culture of pineapples and 
oranges. As fruit growers choose their climates 
for sunshine and water as required by the fruit, 
so the fruits of the Spirit may be expected to 
flourish in the atmosphere of Christian thought 
and fellowship. For example: church attend- 
ance is fundamental. 

5. Spraying. A few minutes of devotion 
daily will cover the life with the Spirit of 
God to the destruction of the insects and 
blasts of sin as orchards are cleansed by scien- 
tifie spraying. ; 

6. Pruning. “Suckers” is the unpleasant 
name of sprouts which sap the life of a tree 
Cut them off 
quick, is the fruit grower’s unfailing policy. 
Do it to those habits which suck the moral 


_ life and never enrich life with spiritual fruits. 


Walking in the Spirit 


7. What a practical word, Walk! Paul 


could theorize with the best of them, but he 


Closet and Altar 


THE NEED OF PATIENCE 
Ye have need of patience, that after ye 
have done the will of God, ye might receive 
the promise.—Heb. 10: 36. 


How good a thing it is to be able quietly 
to wait! The thoughts of God come up from 
eternity and to eternity they stretch! It 
may be that not until I enter the world of 
light shall I know all that God is doing to 
me and for me now. Then he will tell me 
why the way was so long and hard; why I 
had to part with much I loved with all my 
love; why other men were rich and I was 
poor; why some seed never came to blade 
or ear or full corn in the ear. His thoughts 
are very deep, but his love is most tender. 
In thought I cannot follow him, but his love 
shines and sings and comforts on every 
hand.—Joseph Parker. 


Remember that God is working for eter- 
nity, and has eternity to work in. It takes 
centuries to make an oak tree; things with- 
out worth complete their life-course in a 
day or a week or a year. As for yourself, 
have patience with yourself, for you are 
building up a character which shall have 
eternal worth. Have patience with God in 
the working out of his purpose, for he is 
making a kingdom which shall endure for- 
ever. . . . Be patient with other people, and 
out of the patient expectation try to help 
them.— James Iverach. 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 

The roots are bitter, but the fruits are sweet. 
And when at last it stands—a tree complete— 
Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 

And burden of the day shall lose control; 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
—H. Austin. 


The offices of patience are as varied as 
the ills ofthis life. We have need of it 
with ourselves and with others; with those 
below and those above us, and with our own 
equals; with those who love us, and those 
who love us not; for the greatest things, 
and the least; against sudden inroads of 
trouble and under our daily burdens; dis- 
appointments as to the weather, or the 
breaking of the heart; in the weariness of 
the body, or the wearing of the soul; in our 
own failure of duty, or others’ failure to us; 
in every-day wants, or in the aching of sick- 
ness, or the decay of age; in disappointment, 
bereavement, losses, injuries, reproaches; in 
heaviness of the heart, or its sickness amid 
delayed hopes.—#. B. Pusey. 


O Lord, move us by Thine example to 
show kindness and do good. Grant us such 
patience and forbearance with all sufferers 
gracious or ungracious, grateful or wngrate- 
ful; that in our stumbling walk and scant 
measure they may yet discern a vestige of 
thee, and give thee the glory. Amen.—Chris- 
tina G. Rossetti. 
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meant business when he said, “Walk.” He 
simply meant, Do it! “Do it now!” is our 
desk legend, lest we neglect. “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them,” was 


Jesus’ way of putting it. Whether or not we 
have the fruits of the Spirit depends on whether 
we ‘pratice the presence of God.’ The na- 
tives on the island of the Pacific argued long 
as to whether the rungs of the ladder were to 
hold the sides apart or to keep them together ; 
the ship-wrecked sailor showed them promptly 
what they were for by placing the ladder by a 
tree and walking ‘up those rungs. That Chris- 
tians should use the knowledge they have and 
the means of grace at hand is the chief condi-~ 
tion of spiritual living, 


Tue PrRoGRAM OF CHURCH WoRK 


Church Attendance 


1, Regular church attendance actually helps 
spiritual living. Not to please the minister, not 
to satisfy custom, not to increase the collection, 
not because the sermon is to be a fine one, 
not to hear good music should the church mem- 
ber go to church regularly; but because he 
can live a more spiritual life and help others 
live a more spiritual life by regular church at- 
tendance. 


2. Church members now neglect church 
attendance to their great impoverishment. 
Granted that attendance at a particular sery- 
ice is not the one key to Heaven. It is equally 
true and infinitely more important that sur- 
rendering the regular habit of church attend- 
ance is responsible for the loss of spiritual 
life in numberless lives, with a train of con- 
sequences in American life that staggers the 
imagination. 


3. The Chureh should definitely plan to pro- 
mote church attendance. Not to save itself— 
lest it be lost if that is all—but to save men 
and deliver our land from corruption and 
civilization from destruction, the church should 
have a clear cut program for securing church 
attendance, and of course this should begin 
with church members. We should have to 
enlarge our churches if our members attended 
regularly—and we could not only enlarge our 
buildings, but build the very Kingdom of 
Heaven if we should secure general church 
attendance of church members. Therefore, at 
this meeting, let us face definitely our con- 
crete plans for getting our members—all of 
them—to attend church, and that regularly. 


4. A program for promoting church attend- 
ance. “Filling Empty Pews,” is the name of 
a plan found successful by one pastor. It is 
simplicity itself. This church simply asked 
its members to decide definitely what they 
were going to do regarding attendance at church 
and put it down on paper, just as they decided 
what they would give for the support of the 
church by putting that on paper. This plan 
was printed and furnished the churches last 
year. Many other churches adopted it with 
adaptations and reaped large returns. If you 
do not have a better plan, write the Commission 
on Evangelism (287 Fourth Ave., New York) 
for a sample. Adapt this plan to your situa- 
tion, unless you can eyolvye something more 
effective. The important thing is to do it. 
Have a program. Do not drift. When you 
have succeeded report your plan that others 
may profit thereby. 


Yor working 
-action in churches where a better plan is not 
_already defined. 


be folly. 
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Strategy in Church Work 
Discussion of Church Methods 


By Charles Emerson Burton 
Secretary of the National Council 


The word “strategy” smacks of war, but we 
ean forget that for the sake of its suggestive- 
ness. The chureh has great ends to accomplish. 
It has large forces with which to work. Too 
frequently it has no plan of action, no program 
worthy of the name. Moreover, for churches 
which do have programs there is constant need 
of recasting those plans to meet changing con- 
ditions, or even for the sake of novelty, with 
its fresh grip on the minds and hearts of men. 

Eyery church should know what its ob- 
jectives are. Of course it seeks to save men, 
and to establish the Kingdom of God. But just 
what men is this particular church seeking 
to save and how? Just what evils in its com- 
munity is it aiming to eradicate and by what 
process? Just what service does it plan to 
render and by what methods? Just what insti- 
tutions does it propose to make strong and by 
what endeavors? 

Eyery church should utilize all its forces. 
Pyvery member of the church is entitled to some 
definite work in the name of the church. This 
work should be related to concrete ends in the 
program of the church. This makes it worth 
while, though of necessity it may be small, 
even trifling in itself. This cannot be without 
“strategy.” The commander of the forces and 
his lieutenants need to have a plan of action 
and to follow it. Change it of course as devel- 
opments require, but have a program! ‘To 
every church which has no program I exclaim, 
in the words of Carlyle, to the purposeless 
young man, “Get one quick!” Once given a 
definite plan of action it is easily changed; 
by all means it should grow. Let that plan 
include the utilization of all the forces of the 
church for accomplishing clearly aimed at ends. 
These ends will include the winning of men to 
Christ and his church, the development of the 
highest life through religious education in all 
its phases, the ministry to the needs of men, 
the purification and enrichment of community 
life, the extension of the Kingdom through 
missionary work, ete. 

In the Congregational Handbook, pages 2-6 
is given an outline of a program for the local 
ehureh calculated to serve as a starting point 
out or improving the plan of 


To adopt such a “ready cut” 
program without fitting it to the particular 
needs and possibilities of a given church would 
There should be most careful study 
of work to be done and of resources for doing 
it by pastor and officers with a specific en- 
deayor to enlist every member of the church in 
a co-ordinated campaign of action. 

But if it would be wicked to adopt listlessly 
a ready made program how much more un- 
worthy is that burying of the talents of a whole 
church which accompanies planlessness! I 
cannot get away from a sense of burden which 
comes over me, whenever I think of the undone 
work of the Congregational churches and put 
it over against the idle members of those 
churches. Is my estimate too low when I 
ealculate that not more than one-third of our 
members, are really at work in the church? 
Suppose we should add another third, not to 
hope for one-hundred per cent. success at the 
start at least, who can imagine the result 
under the scriptural mathematics, ‘fone shall 
chase a thousand and two shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight?” Surely this would multiply 
the effectiveness of the churches not simply 
twice but many times, for it would greatly 
reinforce present workers and turn holding 
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our own or even in some instances retreat 
into advance and victory! I conceive that the 
general introduction of real strategy in church 
work would go far, much farther than most 
of us imagine, to assure this end. 

But, some will say, the body ,without the 
spirit is dead. Agreed. More than agreed. 
This is what I want to urge: that there should 
be a breathing of the spirit into the body, and 
a clothing of the spirit with the body. It is 
my conviction that the time and place for 
making programs is when the chureh is at 
prayer, and that the time for the church to 
be at prayer is when it is facing its work. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to introduce in 
the Hour of Prayer page of The Congregation- 
alist from week to week during the next four 
months a consideration of various phases of 
the church’s program of work and service, with 
a view to helping pastors and churches for- 
mulate and perfect their strategy, and to do 
it in such a way as to breathe into the program 
the breath of the spirit and to treat the 
spiritual subjects in such a way as to give 
them body and relate any quiver of spiritual 
earnestness to practical expression. 

It is my thought that some churches which 
do not follow at all the subjects for the mid- 
week meeting given in The Congregationalist 
may find a study of the practical phases of 
church life helpful and may relate them to 
the spiritual themes of their own choosing. 
I am also eager for practical suggestions and 
shall more than welcome all questions which 
pastors and others may be moved to propose. 


An English Congregational 


Quarterly 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

I should like to call the attention of your 
readers to a new literary venture in 1923, 
in the shape of a “Congregational Quarterly 
Review,’ which is being started by our breth- 
ren of the Congregational Union of HWngland 
and) Wales. It has been felt in Hngland 
that Congregationalism with its abundance of 
literary talent should have an organ in which 
its scholars and writers could make their 
special contribution to learning. It is es- 
pecially important at this time that there 
should be a journal in which their views on 
the development of theological thought, ec- 
clesiastical practice, and social organization 
can be expressed. 

It is therefore proposed to start this re- 
view, consisting probably of 128 pages, con- 
taining besides editorials, general articles, 
standing pages devoted to ‘“Congregationalism 
in Current Literature,’ ‘Developments: The- 
ological, Social, Heclesiastieal,” and ‘“Congre- 
gationalism in the Universities and Colleges.” 
There will be as regular features, articles 
and letters from the United States, Canada 
or Australia. Book Reviews and Discussions 
will also have their place. 

The editor of this new publication will be 
Dr. Albert Peel, who is well known to many 
on this side of the Atlantic, and who was 
with us in Boston during the summer of 1920. 

The Quarterly will cost about $2.25 a year 
(two shillings and sixpence a copy). The 
names of those in the United States who 
would like to subseribe can be sent to the 
undersigned or direct to “The Congregational 
Quarterly,’ Congregational Union of Hngland 
and Wales, Memorial Hall, Farrington St., 
London, I. C. 4, England. 

A fuller prospectus will be sent to all who 
are interested. 

J. EpGar PARK. 

3 Winthrop St., 

West Newton, Mass. 


“Wy 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Giving Better than Getting 


Comment on Topic for Sept. 3-9 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Better Giving. Acts 20: 31-35. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Paul never asks for more than he is willing 
to practice. Life to him is fulfilling God’s 
commission. In this farewell talk with the 
leaders of the church at Ephesus, he urges 
them to look to themselves and to God—to 
themselves for loyalty to the work committed 
to them; to God for the completion of their 
work and the suecess that should follow it. 
Paul says he had never been affected by the 
mania for money—common in his day as in our 
own. He wanted enough to meet his own 
needs and enough to help his companions. 
What a chastening of money-making purposes 
that would bring! He wanted to earn enough 
to be able to give away. | Jesus, he says, laid 
down this rule: It is happier to give than to 
get. 


Leads for the Leader 

Among the things we are planning to do 
better this year is our giving. Once a month 
we have discussed better praying, Bible read- 
ing, friendships, ete. Now for giving. At the 
beginning of the fall and winter season, let 
us get down to “brass tacks” in this meeting. 

Emphasize Stewardship. How much do we 
really own? Which is the first consideration— 
what we shall spend on ourselves, or on God? 

Emphasize New Interest. Do we give easily 
and generously where we know little? What 
about some missionary study classes this fall 
and winter? 

Emphasize Brotherhood. How does this 
affect narrow sectionalism, nationalism, color 
and racial distinctions? Can a real under- 
standing of God’s fatherhood lead to anything 
else. 

Emphasize Christlikeness. Think of his as 
a giving lifee How can a man be a money- 
maker and still be contributing to his own 
character and practice? What does giving 
do for such a man? 


Thoughts for Members 

“Giving is not for God’s benefit so much as 
for our own.” ; 

“Stewardship is not a mere method of 
raising money. It is one of God’s schools 
for raising men.” 

“Respectability does not consist in an oc- 
easional dole when the plate is passed and we 
happen to be there.” 

When we do even one-tenth as well by the 
world-wide kingdom as we do by our own 
little ones, that kingdom will come. 

Our Congregational Hndeayor and _ other 
young peoples’ societies haye made a very 
great loss in giving to our benevolent societies 
this year. That means we are not haying our 
full share in kingdom-building. It means the 
slowing down of the advance of that kingdom 
because of us. There is every reason for better 
giving this next year. 


A Moment of Prayer 

The gold and the silver are thine, O Lord. 
We are but the recipients and the stewards. To 
us thou givest the. severest of tests, the right 
use of these gifts. Bring into a new light, we 
pray, all the interests that are dear to thee, 
that they may be clear and compelling to us. 
Then fill our hearts with the Master’s love of 
giving, that we may be sharers in his matchless 
joy. Amen. 
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Adriana Saves El Tren 


By Yetta Kay Stoddard 
Port If 


The rainy season had “just passed. Ramon 
was entering his second year on the passenger- 
train, when Adriana early one morning dis- 
covered a gigantic boulder immediately over the 
track, jutting above it, which seemed to her 
to be loosening from the canyon wall. 

“T will go to the station and tell them there,” 
she decided. ‘They can put the message on 
the telegraphing machine and stop Ramon’s 
train in good time, before it even comes into 
the canyon.” She had seen the operator at 
Ojo Caliente sending messages, and knew how 
he talked with his fingers in a way by which 
-he was understood at a great distance, even 
up in the Hstados Unidos, where the very rich 
Yankee-men came from. 

She hurried out along the south entrance of 
the canyon. There was no one at the station, 
howeyer, except a new telegraph operator, 
whose Mexican-Spanish was not quite equal 
to Adriana’s hurried explanations, though the 
girl thought her duty was done and that the 
young man would stop Ramon’s train and send 
workmen to put the canyon strip into safe 
condition again. It never entered her head 
that he had not understood a word she had 
spoken. 

As she walked back into the canyon her eyes 
were upon the granite boulder. Yes, it cer- 
tainly was starting from its bed. The rumble 
of the great passenger-train would surely have 
caused it to fall if she had not warned the 
station-man in time. 

“Oh, I’m glad I could do something for the 
railroad—I, a girl!” 

She was thinking of that day when she and 
Ramon had been so little and Ramon had 
bragged about what he was going to do. She 
sat musing. She was really on guard there, 
She simply could not go.on up the passage to 
her home until she was sure that the work- 
men were at hand to prevent what seemed to 
her an impending horror. What if they did 
not come? And if the train with not only 
Ramon, her brother, but all the many men and 
women and little children, should plunge into 
the depths of the canyon? 

“Oh, it must not be! I won’t let it be!” 

She was wondering what time it was. The 
train would not be coming for hours yet, she 
thought, though she did not know exactly, for 
the walk to the station and back was long, and 
she had taken much time to explain to the 
operator in detail just what she feared would 
happen if the rock were not removed or made 
secure in some way. 

“Tt’s coming!” Adriana held her breath. 
Her eyes were starting. The great granite 
mass ‘slowly left its place and came crashing 
down across the tracks, not twenty feet in 
front of her. The danger she had only dreaded 
was a reality now; and what might not hap- 
pen if the operator had not understood her, 
had not acted immediately? A 

Adriana, her mind alert, started back to the 
station, to make sure that her warning had 
been clearly understood and that help was cer- 
tainly coming swiftly. 

She looked back at the entrance of the can- 
yon, wondering if the engineer would, on see- 
ing the obstruction, have time to stop before 
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coming closer—in case he had not been told 
of the danger ahead. To her horror, she saw 
that the rock- mass was concealed behind a 
jutting, overhanging cliff at a small curye in 
the track-bed. 

“He could not see it!’ she told herself. 

Then, looking up, she saw that the sun was 
high. 

“There may not be time for me to run to 
the station again,’ she thought and, turning, 
fled along the track to the secret passage she 
had made so many years ago—up, up, panting, 
to the top. Into her room in a flash, grasping 
the flags, pulling out the bed, seizing the box 
with the little sticks, she was out and down 
along the passage again. 

“I must be in time to save them! I must 
be!” she was whispering, as she ran, trembling, 
to the entrance of the canyon. 

“The train! The train!” 

She knelt, shuddering at the distant rum- 
bling, and quickly fastened the torpedoes to 
the rail. The small lead strings clung under 
the flat part of it. Yes, that was right. It 
was the way Ramon had showed her. There 
would be a great noise, and then, without fail, 
without fail, the engineer must stop the engine 
and the trainmen must get out and walk ahead 
until they found what was the reason the train 
could not go on. 

She picked up the red flag and ran back 
toward the rock. There was not time. The 
train was right outside the canyon, coming, 
so fast, so fast—Ah! 


FISHING. 


—— 
a 2 


Fred was fond of fishing. Many a small 
fish had he taken home with him, but he knew 
there were big fish in the pond, and he made 
up his mind that he would try to catch the 
very largest one there. So early one sum- 
mer’s morning, Fred arose, went out and cut 
a sturdy sapling for a pole. Then, with the 
biggest hook he could find and the biggest cork 
for a float and the strongest twine for a line 
and plenty of bait, off he started for his 
great adventure. 

Hours passed with no “luck.’’ The fish were 
sleepy or lazy, or something or other was 
wrong. Only a very few little “nibbles” and 
then all was quiet again. 

The long heavy pole made his arms ache, and 
he was so hungry. Home was calling him, 
but he felt he must try again and again. 

There was a deep place near a grove on 
the east side of the pond. He headed that 
way—then stopped—and listened. What were 
those calls and cries? ‘Help! Help!” Fred 
ran fast. A crowd had gathered on the bank 
under the trees at the very spot where he 
meant to fish. He heard splashing amid the 
shoutings. A mother was moaning: “Oh, save 
my boy! Save him, somebody!” In a few 
words, Fred was told what had happened. 
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The awful noise deafened her, almost, it 
was so close. There was a grinding, frightful 
sound of wheels reversed—wheels that had been, 
whirling ahead at full speed. 

The train had stopped—Adriana had made 
them stop the train! She was still standing 
at the curve waving the red flag when the 
men came running up to her, asking: 

“What’s the matter? What are you doing 
here?” 

She was so frightened at their stern ques- 
tions that she could searcely speak. Ramon 
came. 

“What is it, Adriana?” 

“There! Ramon! At the secret passage—a 
little beyond. A rock fell and I was afraid for 
you, for the train, and I put the little gun on 
the track, and it made the great noise, as you 
said it would, and I waved the flag, and the 
train stopped.” 

“Well, you need not wave the flag any 
longer, little sister,” laughed Ramon, taking 
Adriana’s hand, and explaining her excited and 
confused exclamations to Pablo and the en- 
gineer and fireman. ; 

All of them, together with many of the pas- 
sengers, pressed forward to the obstruction on 
the track. In the commotion, Adriana slipped 
through the passage in the canyon wall and up 
to her home. 

That afternoon Ramon surprised her. 

“We had to back up to Ojo,” he explained. 
“T shall be here two or three days.” 

(Continued on page 254) 
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“Three boys—rocking a row boat—it tipped 
over—two have caught hold of it, the other is 
drowning—no one here can swim!” 

Fred was short but strong and quick to 
think and act. Stooping low, he pushed and 
worked his way through the line of excited, 
despairing people. Then kneeling, he reached 
his long heavy pole out over the spot where 
circles and bubbles showed the drowning boy 
had gone down. Up came two hands, then a 
terrified face. Will he see the pole? Yes! He 
has clutched the line! Oh! will it hold? 

Slowly, steadily FWred pulled. LHagerly, si- 
lently the crowd watched. Many were pray- 
ing. The big fish was brought to shore 
and a mighty shout arose! The “fish” and 
Fred hugged one another. Yes, they did! 
Tears and smiles mingled on many faces. 

No medal was given Fred for his deed. The 
story was not printed in the-—newspapers. 
Fred does not talk about it, but he can never 
forget the great gladness of that day.... 
There igs more than one way to fish. Jesus 
once. said to his friends, “I will make you 
fishers of Men’ What did he mean? Just 
this: He wants you to try to bring Some one 
to—and into his Church. ; 

Rey. Ernest Louis WAtz. 
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Flatbush Church Receives Cup 

At the close of its session on Aug. 4, the 
Daily Vacation Bible School of FLATBUSH, 
Brooktyn, N. Y., had the honor of receiving 
the cup which is awarded each year to the 
school in Greater New York showing the 
highest standard of work. This school has 
been in operation for nine years and is a suc- 
cessful demonstration of the fact that the Va- 
cation School is as much needed and as much 
appreciated in the well-to-do residential parts 
of our large cities as in the poorer sections. 
The clientele of the Flatbush School, however, 
covers a wide field, drawing largely on the for- 
eign populations at the outskirts of the parish, 
as well as on the children of the immediate 
vicinity, and in its enrollment of 190 are 
included some 15 nationalities and nearly all 
religious faiths. While the Bible teaching is 
non-sectarian, it is thoroughly Christian and no 
attempt is made to cater to the religious pre- 
judices of any class or creed. 

Bible memorizing is a large part of the 
eurriculum. During the recent session, the 
children memorized the Christmas story as 
contained in the second chapter of Luke, and 
the 24th and 121st Psalms, as well as forty 
or more single verses given in connection with 
the Bible story work. The regular Bible study 
of the school was divided into three sections, 
one for the older boys, one for the older girls, 
and one for the boys and girls under ten 
years. The stories were based upon the Life 
of Christ, with special reference to his boy- 
hood and youth, giving also a series of the Old 
Testament stories which the child Jesus must 
have learned at his mother’s knee. At the 
closing exercises, two original Biblical drama- 
tizations were given, the story of Ruth by 
the older girls, and a scene from the story of 
Jacob and Wsau by the boys. 

An unusual feature of the hand work was 
shown by the exhibit of the younger boys, 
portraying a Japanese village, a Dutch village, 
and a Pilgrim village, made from cardboard 
with wooden mountings. The older girls ex- 
hibited baskets and bags, the younger girls, 
outfits for dolls, and the older boys, toys, 
bird houses, and small wooden cabinets. The 
average attendance for the five weeks was 
about 100. 

B.A. 
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CIRCLE 


Young People’s Assembly at Yankton 


The first gathering of the Yankton College 
Young People’s Assembly, July 22-29, was a 
great success. The regular enrollment, includ- 
ing faculty, was 152. The assembly district 
includes Southeastern South Dakota and North- 
eastern Nebraska. There were 42 delegates 
from Nebraska and four from’ a church in 
Iowa; 18 churches were represented which is 
a little more than 50 per cent. of those in 
the district. The largest delegations were, 
Crofton, Neb., 25, Springfield and Wagner, 
S. D., 20 and 18 respectively. 

The call was made for high school age and 
upward, and the record, which is not quite com- 
plete, shows that there were 84 in high school, 
nine in college and 14 out of school; also 81 
with ages ranging from 14 to 17, and 26 from 
18 to 21 inclusive. 

The fine spirit and response of the young 
people were exceptionally good, and the man- 
agement was a continuous joy and _ satisfac- 
tion. The college, led by Pres. H. K. Warren, 
was a royal host. 

In addition to the usual features, the as- 
sembly had the service of the college quartette 
for the full week; the instruction of Prof. G. 
Hf. Durand in out-of-door dramaties and pag- 
eantry, the rendition of the Drama of Isaiah on 
the College Garden Terrace, by the citizens of 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
In the Roman Catholic church the com- 


municant confesses his own shortcomings, 
but in the Protestant chureh he confesses 
those of the minister. 


Yankton, and the courtesy of the Rotary Club, 
who took the assembly in autos to the James 
River, four miles away, two afternoons for 
play and swimming. 

The assembly voted with enthusiasm to meet 


annually. A committee on promotion was 
elected as follows: Rey. H. H. Lindeman, 
Yankton, Rev. A. C. Warner, Springfield, 


tev. R. H. Evans, Wagner, Rey. B. F. Myers, 
Armour, Rey. F. J. Tresidder, Crofton, Neb., 
Rev. W. S. Rowden, Canton, S. D., and Rev. 
S. A. Willard, Hartington, Neb. Being mem- 
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bers of their state committees, they .are ex- 
officio members. 

This is the fourth assembly in the Nebraska- 
South Dakota district this summer. The en- 
rolled attendance in each was: Doane College, 
170; Black Hills, 120; Waubay, 70, and 
Yankton, 152; a total for the two states of 512. 

©. G. M. 


News of the Churches 


W ASHINGTON 
Week-end at Seabeck ; 

The annual week-end at Seabeck in July, 
under the auspices of the Washington Confer- 
ence, was attended by 80 people, with laymen 
in the majority. In the absence of Superin- 
tendent Baird in Alaska, Dr. BH. L. Smith and 
Sec. Fred Grey were in charge. More serious 
things were interspersed with games, hikes 
and a Saturday night merry-making. The 
Sunday morning sermon was preached by Dr. 
HE. C. Wheeler of First, Tacoma. Others who 
took part in the program, which centered 
around “The Religion of Youth,’ were Judge 
Everett Smith, George B. Cole, Drs. J. A. 
Holmes, 8. B. L. Penrose, C. H. Burdick, H. 
H. Kelsey, Joel Harper, C. EH. Hesselgrave, 
E. L. Smith, and Secretary Grey. Mrs. Kes- 
sler of Pilgrim, Seattle, was in charge of the 
music. Mrs. W. V. Gulick conducted an inter- 
esting woman’s hour, presenting a pageant 
illustrating the activities of the missionary 
societies. Mr. C. V. Savery, for 20 years clerk 
of First, Tacoma, was chosen moderator. As 
in former years, all went and returned on the 
two Congregational yachts, the Osprey of the 
Colman brothers, and the Missawit of Mr. 
David Whitcomb. Cc. E.G, 


CALIFORNIA 

Religious Work among Piute Indians 

The contrast between the two photographs 
here presented is a vivid illustration of the 
consummation of the hopes and work of years, 
when on June 4 the first Congregational 
church building for Indians in California was 
dedicated at Fort Bidwell, in Modoe County. 
For a number of years a missionary of the 
A. M. A. has been stationed at this far north- 
east outpost, and slow but steady progress has 
been made in caring for the physical and spirit- 
ual well-being of the Piute Indians in that 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE AT YANKTON COLLEGE 
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section. A large Sunday School has been con- 
ducted in connection with the government In- 
dian school, and Superintendent Gray of the 
School has been a helpful ally of the Chris- 
tian forees. Services for the adult Indians 
were begun in the little building shown in the 


first picture, and though the floor was of dirt 


WHERE INDIANS WORSHIPED 


Old Building used for church services 
at Fort Bidwell, Cal. 


and the only seats—boxes and boards, the con- 
gregations were large and responsive to Chris- 
tian teaching. 

Since the work was started, in 1916, the 
improvement in living conditions among the 
Indians has been considerable. The village 
has been moved to a new and much more con- 
venient location, with soil which makes pos- 
sible successful gardening; and houses are 
being erected to replace the old-time huts and 
shelters constructed of branches and rags. At 
the same time a grant of land was made by 
the government for religious purposes, and the 
effort to secure funds was begun. In the fall 
of 1921 the work on the new building was 
begun, under the direction of Rev. J. L. 
Rollins, who has been carpenter as well as 
missionary. 

The church is in a eonspicuous position, 
and the cross which surmounts the belfry tower 
can be seen for miles down the valley. The 
comfortable audience room will accommodate 
250, and the basement, which is as yet un- 
finished, is to be floored and equipped by the 
Indians themselves as a community workshop 


New INDIAN CHURCH AT Fort BIDWELL 

Built by the American Missionary As- 

sociation, with the aid of the Building 
Society 


and meeting-place. The cost of the building 
was $2,400, which has been raised among 
friends of the Indians in California, and largely 
by the efforts and gifts of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, supplemented by a gener- 
ous grant from the Church Building Society. 
The first service in the new building was the 


Sunday school service for the children of the | 
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Government School, whose bright faces and 
neat school uniforms made an attractive pic- 
ture. A community dinner followed, provided 
by the adult Indians, assisted by Superintend- 
ent Gray and other friends; and in the after- 
noon, a large congregation gathered for the 
formal dedication, including something like a 
hundred of the adult Indians in their pictur- 
esque attire. Rev. G. W. Hinman, in behalf 
of the A. M. A., presented the building in 
trust to the United States Government, and 
the Fort Bidwell Indians and Superintendent 
Gray accepted the trust in behalf of the In- 
dian Bureau, pleading his personal support to 
the religious and community work for which 
the church is to stand. The Piute chief, 
Charley Washoe, then spoke to his people in 
the Indian language, urging them to co-operate 
in the work. ‘The impressive dedication sery- 
ice followed. 

It is hoped that with the new facilities for 
work there may soon be a church organization 
among the Indians, and that even more effec- 
tive work may be done. The long step forward 
that is marked by this event gives promise 
of still better things in the work for these 
neglected people. DA dia Ss 


IOWA 
Commissioned at Grinnell for Foreign Service 

An impressive and beautiful service was 
witnessed in the Grinnell church Sunday morn- 
ing, July 23, when Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Mathews were commissioned under the joint 
auspices of the American Board, the Grinnell 
church and Grinnell College for the Grinnell- 
in-China field at Techow in the Shantung 
province. 

These two fine young people are both grad- 
uates of Grinnell in the class of 1916. Mrs. 
Mathews, who was formerly Miss Grace 
Waters, was president of the college Y. W. 
C. A. and a member of the student volunteer 
group. Mr. Mathews graduated from Chicago 
Seminary; served in the World War, and was 
for a time a member of the Tabor College 
faeulty. i 

At the commissioning service the pastor of 
the church, Rex. EH. W. Cross, gave a brief his- 
tory of the Grinnell-in-China Movement, its 
present status and future prospects. In pre- 
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senting the Commissions, President Main 
stressed the command of Jesus as love to God 
and fellow man. Prof. Charles Noble offered 
the prayer of consecration. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews also spoke briefly of the influences 
which had led to the choice of their life work, 
and of the ideals which they cherish in taking 
up this important task. They sailed from San 
Francisco, Aug. 12, with Peking as their des- 
tination. Here they will enter a school for 
the study. of the language, and later proceed 
to their assigned station at Techow to take 
charge of a boy’s school. 


Ordination of Paul C. Bekeschus 

The setting apart, for the work of the 
Christian ministry, of Mr. Paul C. Bekeschus, 
was an event of more than ordinary significance 
in the Iowa fellowship. Born in Germany at 
the edge of the Black Forest, the lad was 
blessed with parents of the pietistie order who 
were zealous in training their children in the 
fear of God. At the age of 18 he came to 
America ; and having learned a trade in the old 
country, he joined himself to a florist in 
Topeka, Kan. Here he became a member of 
the German Methodist church, and it was while 
engaged in its activities, he heard and heeded 
the call to the Christian ministry. 

He entered Central Wesleyan College at 
Warrenton, Mo., where he took a full colle- 
giate course. After preaching for a year at 
Scotia, Neb., he matriculated at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology from which he 
graduated last June with the degree of 8S. T. B. 
It was while a student in Boston he made 
his first contact with Congregationalism, 
principally through the ministry of Dr. G. A. 
Gordon at Old South. -Here he found what 
his soul eraved. Congregationalism meant in- 
tellectual and spiritual emancipation; and it 
was then the decision came to cast in his lot 
as a Christian minister with the fraternity 
of the Pilgrim faith. 

The Sherrill and Durango churches united 
in extending a call and Mr Bekeschus began 
his work on this field July 1. These churches 
will furnish opportunity for the exercise of 
his bi-lingual talent, the Sherrill church being 
the oldest German Congregational church in 
the United States, organized in 1849. The ordi- 
nation service took place in Immanuel Church, 
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Dubuque July 28. The council was highly 
pleased with the statement of faith and the 
fine spiritual insight revealed in the answer 
to the questions asked. A ministry of unusual 
power and promise is predicted for this young 
man; and Congregational Iowa rejoices in this 
accession of strength to its fellowship. 
Pp. Al 


MICHIGAN 
Called to University Pastorate, Aun Arbor 


First, ANN ArRsor, has called Rey. EH. K. 
Mitchell, Jr., of Hartford, Ct., as university 
pastor and colleague to Rey. H. A. Jump, and 
the call has been accepted. The coming of this 
team of two new men to the prominent work 
of this university is awaited with keen in- 
terest. 

Mr. Mitchell is a young man of unusual 
attainments and personality and is well fitted 
for his task at Ann Arbor. He is the son of 
Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell of the faculty of 
Hartford Seminary, an honor graduate from 
Princeton College in 1916, and concluded his 
divinity course in Hartford Seminary last spring. 
The war interrupted his theological course, while 
he earned his lieutenant’s commission at Platts- 
burg and served as instructor at Camps Dix 
and Lee. After two years thus spent he signed 
up for Near Hast Relief work and did a large 
service in Alexandropol in the Caucasus until 
forced to return home by illness. He then 
resumed and completed his Seminary course. 

He was president of the student association 
in his Seminary. He has done considerable 
work among college and university students 
in delegations to Yale, Princeton, Wesleyan, 
and other colleges. He is 28 years old and 
unmarried. He will. begin his work in Ann 
Arbor Sept. 1. There are usually about 1,100 
students in the University of Michigan who 
claim Congregational affiliations. This num- 
ber is believed to constitute the largest body 
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of Congregational young people in any educa- 
tional institution. 5 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg Doing a Much Needed Work © 


The auditorium of St. PETERSBURG is being 
enlarged at an expense of $20,000, and when 
finished will seat 2,000. Plans are completed 
and work will begin this fall on a new parish 
house to cost $75,000. It will be four stories, 
having an auditorium to seat 1,000, 24 church 
school class rooms, the two largest for the 
Men’s Bible Class and the primary class being 
entered directly from the street, a dining- 
room with ceiling high enough to be converted 


into a gymnasium, a pastor’s office and a 
janitor’s room. The auditorium will be 
equipped with a stage and dressing rooms, 


the entire 
drinking 


and a moving picture outfit, and 
building with toilet facilities and 
fountains. hs 

The tourists’ clubs of which there is al- 
ready one each for New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Michigan, and Canada will make 
this building the center of their social life. 
Here, too, will be held the winter course of en- 
tertainments, which next winter will include 
Drs. Cadman, Hillis, and Grenfell as speak- 
ers, also a famous humorist and the best con- 
certs that can be arranged. Last winter the 
church furnished a course of nine numbers at 
27 cents a reserved seat. 

The church is the first of any sort organized 
in the city. During the present pastorate, that 
of Rey. Kerrison Juniper, which began four 
years ago, one feature stressed has been the 
development of the social life, including that of 
the young people. The Sunday School has 
doubled; the church music, under the leader- 
ship of Frank C. Lyon of Burlington Vt., with 
a choir of 30 voices, has gained the reputation 
of being equal to the best in the country. 
From being a church which simply ministered 


to elderly retired tourists, a fine class of 
workers has come into being, drawn in no 
small degree by the preaching which ordi- 


narily is listened to by an audience of 1,200. 

Mr, Juniper is a native of Norfolk County, 
EMngland, the home of John Robinson and 32 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims, Lincoln’s ances- 
tors and Nurse Cavell. He has held pastorates 
in England, Canada, Africa, and Australia. 
At first a Baptist, he ministered later to a 
union church in Africa, and since has become 
a Congregationalist. 

This summer Mr. Juniper is preaching for 
the first time in the United States, outside 
of Florida. His summer engagements include, 
Virst, Montclair, N. J., Second, Dorchester, 
Mass., Plymouth, Mass., and West Haven, Ct. 
In getting acquainted with New Hnglanders 
on their native heath, he is emphasizing, the 
point that those who have made Florida their 
permanent home and given up all old 
sociations except their former church 
bership ought to transfer that also. 

E. 


as- 
mem- 


0.°M. 


CONNECTICUT 
Vacation Preachers at Second, Greenwich 


For steady and dignified presentation of 
the church as worthy of respect and honor 
SECOND, GREENWICH, is in the front rank. 
The list of vacation appointments is a model 
in its manner of appeal. It is as follows: 


July 31, Rev. W. L. Phillips, D.D., new 
moderator of the Fairfield Association of 
Churches; formerly pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, New Haven; now pastor at 
Shelton. 

Aug. 6, Rev. EH. O. Mead, preacher and 
writer; field representative of the Commission 
on Missions and Wyery Member Canvass for 
Connecticut, pastor at Georgetown. 

Aug. 13, Rey. J. C. Goddard, D.D., pastor 


CEO Bee 


for immemorial years and leading citizen at | 


Salisbury ; famous scholar, wit and lecturer; 
frequent contributor to the Hartford Courant. 
Aug. 20, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, D. D., formerly 


pastor Washington, D. C., now pastor at his- | 
toric Litchfield, the “Beecher” town; an un- | 


usual speaker and golfer. 


Aug. 27, Rev. C. S. Kemble, a_ strong 


preacher, ‘and brilliant lecturer on literature, § 


and on comparative religions; pastor at Itry- 
ington, N. J 

On the same calendar is a list of 16 items 
of interest in the church’s 217 years of his- 
tory and present activity, every one expressive 
of the church’s standing in and worth to the 
community. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
To Become Pastor of Wendell Ave., Brockton 


Rey. A. P. Brantley, who has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of WENDELL AVE., BRocK- 
TON, is a native of North Carolina, where he 
has spent the major portion of his life. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Durham, and 
Central University, Indianapolis, Ind. He is 
now continuing his studies in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

Mrs. Brantley is also from North Carolina, 
and is a graduate of Lenoir College, Hickory, 
N. C., and also of Mont Amoena Seminary. 
She has had six years’ experience in teaching 
in grade schools. 

Mr. Brantley has been supplying the Wast 
Dennis Church this summer and will begin his 
new work at Brockton on Sept. 10. 


Gives up Sturbridge Pastorate 

Rey. W. A. White, for more than 10 years 
pastor of SruRBRIDGE, has resigned to take up 
a more distinctive home missionary work in 
Erving and Farley, Mass. 

During the past 10 years, in connection 
with the regular pastoral work at Sturbridge, 
Mr. White has also supplied the church at 
Past Brimfield for two years and for the past 
six years the Baptist church at Fiskdale. 

He has taken a great interest in town and 
community affairs, serving for nine years 
as one of the trustees of the Public Library, 
and is at present the chairman of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor. He served three years 
as the Commander of the local Camp, Sons of 
Veterans and one year as State Chaplain of 


the Order. He took an active part in organiz- 
ing an improvement society and was _ its 
treasurer. 


Mr. White has made the country church his 
special study, having taken a special course 
under Prof. G. A. Brickner of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Born in the country and with a nat- 
ural taste and preference for this work and 
with 20 years of experience, he is well adapted 
for service in a country church. 
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New CuurcH AT MANCHESTER 
Home of South Main Street Congregation 


lished by CHARLESTOWN, through the assistance 


of advertisers who place their business plates 


on the fourth page. Rev. J. C. Emerson is 


| pastor. 


MAINE 


| Bi-Centenary of Eliot Church 


On the last Sunday in July, Bxior im- 


| pressively observed the 200th anniversary of 
, its 


founding. The services, morning and 
evening, were conducted by the pastor, Rey. D. 
T. Conlan, whose anniversary sermon was 
preached from the text in Matthew 16: 18, 
“And upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
ie 

The first pastor of Eliot, Rev. John Rogers, 
served for 54 years and received 140 persons 
into the church during that time. Other pas- 
tors have been Rey. Alpheus Spring, Rey. 
Samuel Chandler, Rev. Elisha Bacon, Rev. 
Charles Peabody, Rey. James Lade, Rey. F. F. 
Millett, Rev. A. L. Golder, Rev. A. L. Chase, 
Rev. J. Edward Newton, Rev. J. Newton 


| Brown, Rev. E. T. Pitts and Rev. M. V. Mc- 
_ Allister. 
built in 1881, replacing the edifice destroyed 


The present church building was 


by fire less than a year before 

At the evening service Dr. G. W. ©. Hill, of 
New Britain, Ct., preached the sermon. The 
pastor and Rey. John Graham, minister of 


the church at Kittery Point, assisted. 


How Wilton is ‘‘ Vacationing ’’ 

WILTON is enjoying a midsummer vacation. 
The usual activities of the church, except the 
Sunday morning service and Sunday school, 
are suspended for two months; but the church 
spirit is by no means taking a vacation. 

On July 4, the Sunday school, with seven 
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others in the town and vicinity, joined in a 
community celebration, which included a street 
parade, games, and athletic stunts, picnic 
lunch, community singing, and other exercises. 
Some of the classes have held socials or picnics, 
and a church picnic is planned for August. 

The church was represented at the Ocean 
Park Missionary Education Conference, July 
19-28, by the pastor, Rey. J. ©. MacDonald, 
and 19 of his church members, most of them 
earnest and enthusiastic young people. This 
is one of the ways by which the church is 
trying to foster the missionary spirit and the 
desire for service. 

During the month of August, the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Churches of the village 
are co-operating in the support of a Commun- 
ity Daily Vacation Bible School, which has 
opened with an attendance of more than 100 
children. 

Thus far this year, 16 new members, all 
but one by confession, have been added to the 
church roll. Most of these have come from 
the Sunday School. The system of religious 
education which has been carried on for sey- 
eral years under the direction of the able 
superintendent, Mr. Willard S. Bass, together 
with the personal influence of the pastor, is 
leading the children to look forward to church 
membership as a privilege. 

Plans for the coming months are already 
under way. A new organization has been 
formed among the men. A church Field Day 
is scheduled for Labor Day to aid in rallying 
the forces for the autumn activities. 

M. A. B, 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CROWDIS, EDWIN, Southampton, to Taft- 
ville, Ct. 

MALLOwsS, J. H., San Dimas, Cal., to Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. At work. 

Oris, F. R., Chester, Mass., to Chelsea, Vt. 
work, 


ROSE, SAMUNBL, First, Chicopee, Mass., to Buckland. 


Mass., 


At 


Resignations 


Grey, A. D., First, Waukesha, Wis., to accept posi- 


tion in Bxtension Department, University of 
Oklahoma. 
WINSHIP, H. §8., associate, Center, Torrington, Ct. 


Effective Aug. 31. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Highland Park, July 30 5 
Personals 


AxToNn, Cot. JOHN T., Chief of Chaplains, U. S. 
Army, was the recipient during the past week 
of decorations from two foreign governments, 
He was made a knight of the Legion of Honor 
by the President of the French Republic, the 
cross being presented to him at the French Hm- 
bassy by Col. George Dumont, the French Mili- 
tary Attaché. The Italian Government awarded 
the Croce di Guerra in recognition of especially 
faithful attention to duty during the World 
War. Both awards are looked upon by the Chief 
of Chaplains as being in recognition, not so 
much of his personal service, as of the splendid 
work done by all chaplains during the Great 
War. 

CuHArFrEn, Rey. H. B., pastor of Baker, Hast Bos- 
ton, Mass., was married, Aug. 2, to Miss Fern 
Weaver at Skaneateles, N. Y. Both Mr. Chaffee 
and his bride are members of the 1921 class at 
Syracuse University. Last year Mr. Chaffee 
studied at the Boston University School of 
Theology. 

GuLick, Mrs. W. V., who has been prominent in 
the women’s missionary work of the Washing- 
ton State Conference, is continuing, this sum- 
mer, her post-graduate course for the M.A. de- 
gree in the summer quarter at the University 
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of Washington. In the autumn she returns to 
Tacoma as head of the department of Wnglish 
literature in the College of Puget Sound. Since 
Dr. Gulick’s death, in the spring, Mrs. Gulick 
has served as director of religious education of 
First, Tacoma. She will continue as adviser 
of the Pilgrim Federation. 


VAUGHN, Rey. C. S., missionary pastor of Roll- 
stone, Fitchburg, Mass., will leave soon for 
India, to resume his work on the foreign field. 
At a farewell Sunday morning service he was 
presented with a purse of about $90, as an 
expression of love and appreciation of members 
of the church. After the service, Mrs. Vaughn 
was given a bouquet of flowers in behalf of the 
women of the church, 

WEEDEN, Dr. C. F., and Mrs. WEEDEN, Old South, 
Worcester, Mass., where Dr. Weeden is serving 
as acting-pastor, were guests of Plymouth, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., during early August, Dr. Weeden 
preaching Aug. 6 and 13. This flour-city was 
Mrs. Weeden’s former home, and the Plymouth 
Church ladies gave her a reception on Aug. 10, 
in one of the fine residences of the city. Re- 
turning East by the Great Lakes, Dr. Weeden 
is to preach at the summer colony chapel, 
Aug. 20, in Hyannisport, Mass. 


If the hill back of Nazareth could give 
back its secret; if the Lake of Galilee could 
tell what it witnessed; if the desert places 
round about Jerusalem could tell their story ; 
if the Mount of Olives could speak out and tell 
what transpired there—they would all tell us, 
more than anything else, of the prayer life of 
our Lord. They would reveal its intensity, 
its unselfishness, its constaney, its godly fear— 
that made it irresistible—/ohn I. Mott. 
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Why P 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

There are in this wide land of ours cities 
and city people and country and country peo- 
ple. In some ways they differ, in others they 
are very similar. 

We all eat, sleep, wake, and breathe. In 
the city rich and poor are gathered, in the 
country one is neither very rich, or very poor, 
and according to Kipling, “we are all alike 
under the skin.” Then why this attitude of 
ministers and teachers towards the country 
chureh and school. 

Now we all know many bright and_shi- 
ning lights have come forth from the country 
church and haye graduated from the country 
school. It is useless to call attention to 
Presidents and statesmen, who were born and 
reared in the country, and yet can you find a 
minister who is willing to spend more than a 
year or two in a country parish and that 
seemingly by way of practice. 

Putting one side the fact that the salary in 
a city chureh is larger and the expenses corres- 
pondingly so, they will tell us the opportunity 
in the city is greater. Are not the souls of 
the country lads and lassies as dear to the 
Lord as those of the city boys and girls? Are 
they not as well worth a minister’s time and 
attention? 

An earnest and devoted missionary will en- 
dure absence from the home-land, queer and 
unpalatable food, all sorts and kinds of un- 
heard and unthought of inconveniences, to carry 
the Gospel to the heathen, but no one can be 
found to preach the word of God to country 
people, if he has to do without the conveniences 
of electricity, running water, and a bath room. 

Even though the salary be large enough to 
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provide comfortably for himself and family— 
if he has one—he will not subject himself to 
the loss of various comforts, nearness to a 
public library, lectures, and other welcome 
and pleasing things. Why, one begins to feel 
ministers are only in the business for what 
they get out of it in a material way. 

A young minister I know, wished very much 
to go into a rural community. He said he 
never would preach to hall bedrooms, to a 
floating congregation, but alas, he could not 
persuade his wife to live in a parsonage that 
did not have electric lights and a bathroom. 
Now I know these comforts of life are fine to 
have, and if one is used to them they are hard 
to go without, but—do not for one minute im- 
agine that because country people are without 
a bathroom they do not bathe. Portable tubs 
and shower baths are within the reach of all 
and answer fhe purpose in every way. 

I wish it were possible, for:me to put it in 
the mind of young earnest Christian ministers 
the fact that nowhere will they be accorded 
the love and devotion, that will be theirs if 
they labor long and faithfully in a rural com- 
munity. 

Usually in a rural community just as you get 
so you know your minister when you meet him 
in the road, he receives a call to a city church 
and away he goes. 

In many and many a rural community are 
young men heart hungry for a helping hand 
along the road of learning. Many country boys 
are so needed at home, that they cannot be 
spared to go away for an education, but the 
desire to study is strong within them. Who 
better could help them out than the country 
minister. 

Is it the fault of our colleges and seminaries 
that the country church is looked down upon 
as just a place for a minister to go to prepare 
himself for a larger field? 

May the Lord raise up for us country peo- 
ple, a minister with a vision that will find as 
much reward in the love and devotion of a few 
in the country as of many in the city. 

I would like to write an advertisement as 
follows :—“Wanted: An earnest, loyal minis- 
ter, consecrated to the service of his Lord and 
Master, who would cheerfully give his service 
and love to a country parish, willing to forego 
some of the material comforts of this life, and 
who would stay long enough to feel their 
homes were his home and their hopes and 
fears his also. One who was in sympathy with 
country people and their work and was ready 
to enter heartily, into their work and lives, 
as Martha Haskell Clark writes: 

The little small town sympathy that steals on 
neighbcr feet, 


From tiny lamp- lit houses down a maple- -shaded 
street ; 


That lends its strength on tear-dimmed ways, 
its own bruised feet have trod; 


"pS é v — 
eerie spell town sympathy: the very soul 


A CounTRY WoMAN. 


How Obtain Less Denominations ? 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

If our discussion of the Plan of Organic 
Union submitted by the committee of our Na- 
tional Council can be thought over in the 
kindly spirit shown by Dr. Sanders, in his 
reply to my ‘open letter,” I am confident we 
shall set a good example both of “sweetness 
and light.” The present separation into de- 
nominational bodies, of groups holding to a 
like form of government and doctrinal faith, 
is indeed a ‘sad scandal.” 

I doubt, however, if any national organi- 
zation, linking the evangelical churches in the 
closest possible fellowship, is the proper and 
best instrumentality, through which the groups 
to which Dr. Sanders refers can be organically 
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united. It will be a long time, I hope, before 
the Federal Council of the re eae Es A 
other central organization, will be authorize 
to act in behalf of, or, in Roman fashion, de- 
mand organic union. That would be a triumph 
of ecclesiasticism, the manipulation of forces 
by human hands that has been the source of 
the bigotry, sectarianism, and ecclesiastical ambi- 
tions that have stained the pages of Church 
history from the days when even the chosen 
Apostles had pretty sharp differences of opin- 
ion. Do I err in the belief that this great 
problem of healing schisms that ought not to 
have divided Protestantism into so many flocks, 
must be approached and solved by a pressure 
of desire and purpose from within these de- 
nominational groups, rather than by the pres- 
sure or command of any Council representing 
the evangelical chureh forces of our country. 
It is a difficult problem at best, as some 
of us in the Congregational fellowship learned 
a few years ago in an attempt in behalf of 
“organic” union, the story of which is a mem- 
ory of sorrow and regret to very many. The 
negotiations that at one time promised to 
gather three denominations into a larger Con- 
gregational fellowship is a bit of closed Church 
history that is worth study by those who 
are appealing at the present time for the 
launching of plans that will grapple with the 
problem of healing denominational divisions. 
Honored with a place on the National 
Council Committee that met similar commit- 
tees appointed by the General Conferences of 
the Methodist Protestant and United Brethren 
Churches, I attended all the meetings that 
culminated ‘in the remarkable conference at 
Dayton, O. From Columbus down to Dayton, 
I sat in the train by the side of our beloved 
and honored leader, Dr. Washington Gladden. 
He was not over sanguine as to the outcome - 
of the meeting. Vividly, do I reeall the joy 
that lighted his face on our return, when he 
felt confident that larger Congregational fel- 
lowship would soon wipe out three denomina- 
tional names. I am confident that no one of 
the noble group of men who took part in this 
historic meeting will ever forget its wonderful 
unanimity of spirit and action. As we broke 
bread together in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper,-in the United Brethren Church in Day- 
ton; as we listened to and unanimously 
adopted the Creedal Statement presented by 
the joint committee of which President Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford was chairman, we felt the 
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is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
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will not dwell upon the painful story. 


near presence of the great Head of the Church. 
It did not seem possible in those hours that 
the three flocks that were represented there by 
honored leaders could longer be separated. I 
Objec- 
tion arose on the part of a few influential 
churches and leaders; and Congregationalists 


-who had opened negotiations were not all fay- 


orable to organic union. Is it a matter of 

wonder that brethren outside, as they learn 

of the activities of our present National 

Council Committee on Church Union etc., 

quote scripture. ‘Physician, heal Thyself.” 
Rockfall, Ct. 


Our Pilgrim Pulpit 
(Continued from page 241) 
How much of the salvation of business is 
to come from pushing into the next great 
service for all? 

The educational department of the Church 
needs people who will continue into the next 
lap of training for the good of those who 
are yet to take our places. The cry of the 
benevolent work of the Christian Church re- 
sounds with this same demand for folks who 
will continue on to the next reign. 

Then comes this great encouragement 
from our Biblical example. In after years 
this man was able to learn God’s great se- 
eret. He was led to that secret by his hatred 
of sin and his love of right; he poured out 
his soul in confession for the wrongs of 
others and God opened his eyes. We know 
too little of God’s great plan because we 
give up too soon and are satisfied with too 
little. Oh for folk who would continue till 
God could really do great things with them! 
Examine and see if this is not the secret 
of greatness with those who serve most 
largely. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 244) 

Group IV includes all who desire to study 
some Sunday school lesson course for them- 
selves or to read some of the worthwhile books 
that have been written dealing with modern 
religious and industrial problems. This group 
includes the old Home Department, and some 
use the uniform lessons, as in the old Depart- 
ment. Members select their own material. A 
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DUPLEX 


Richmond, Virginia 


customers by the excellence 
of their service, as by the excel- 


lence of the Duplex Envelope 
System. 
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list of books was compiled and sent to the 
members as suggestions. 

How has the department been run? We 
have a superintendent and a secretary-treasurer. 
The Home Department Committee of the 
Woman’s Association, which includes one mem- 
ber from every circle, assists in- putting the 
work across. The teachers and officers of the 
school help all they can. 

Care has to be taken to fit the Depart- 
ment into the program of the home and the 
chureh so that. it shall not be just one more 
organization. 

As the Department grows, the work is grew- 
ing. Through Group I a love of good church 
music is being developed. Parents and chil- 
dren learn and sing together some of the best 
hymns. 

A love for good reading is being developed. 
It is planned to compile a list of books for 
boys and girls to read to themselves or to their 
parents. This list will include some of the 
good missionary books. Many of them will be 
put into the Home Department library so that 
they can be easily borrowed. An opportunity 
is presented also for family dramatics to grow 
from interest in this group’s work. 

In Group II and IV it is hoped that some 
of the members will be willing to make short 
reports on the books they have read so that 
an exchange of ideas can be secured. It is 
planned to hold one or two meetings during 
the year, when these ideas can be talked over. 

In Group III, if the demand is sufficient 
another year, several groups will be formed 
instead of one, so as to be able to reach more 
people and concentrate each group’s discussion 
on the needs of children of a particular depart- 
ment of the church school. 

A fifth group may be added to emphasize 
the devotional life of the family. 

Other suggesions will come up. The De- 
partment is not cut and dried and can expand 
as need arises. HARRIET H. GATES. 


Death of Frank Kimball. 


Mr. Frank Kimball, a leading Congrega- 
tional layman, died at his home in Oak Park, 
Ill., Aug. 15, after a lingering illness. Locally 
and nationally he has been prominent in the 
denomination, and his passing will be mourned 
by a large circle of those who knew him as a 
friendly brother and able executive. An ap- 
preciation of his life will appear in a later is- 
sue of The Congregationalist. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. LEWIS CLAYTON FROST 


Rey. Lewis Clayton Frost, Saranac, Mich., died 
suddenly July 19, in his 63d year. 

He was of Puritan descent through his father, 
Rey. Lewis P. Frost, as well as through his 
mother, daughter of Mr. Goodell, the anti-slavery 
editor. His elder brother has just retired from the 
presidency of Berea College; another brother is 
in the Presbyterian ministry; and the third is 
superintendent of schools, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

In early life he evaded the call to the minis- 
try, but soon found himself a local Methodist 
preacher, and later transferred his labors to the 
body with which his family had been connected. 
He was distinguished for his sympathetic spirit 
and fruitful pastoral work. He had charges in 


Cortland, O., Barnesville, Minn., and Farwell, 
“Harrison, Standish, Metamora, Lawrence and 
Saranac, Mich. Services were held at Saranac 


and at Metamora, where his body was laid beside 
that of his wife. Three surviving daughters and 
two sons reside in Detroit. 


Events to Come 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFHRENCH, 
Shoals, Aug. 12-31. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WoRK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, Lincoln Memorial 
Church, Chicago, Aug. 23-27. 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMBRICAN BOARD, 
Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27, 


Isles of 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 10-12. 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, Oct. 
CONNECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 7-8. 
GeorGIA, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Noyv. 2. 
GnORGIA (Colored), Savannah, Nov. 
IpaHo, American Falls, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
IKKENTUCKEY, Berea, Oct. 
LOUISIANA (White) Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
MIssouri, Kansas City, Sept. 25-27. 
Montana, Judith Gap, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
NEBRASKA, Norfolk, Oct. 16-19. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Sept. 27. 
NortH Daxorta, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 
QREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 
SoutH CaroLina (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSEE, Crossville, Nov. 15-16. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 
Texas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


NEAGAN 
TOWER 
CHIMES 


The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 


Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing—a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be bestowed on any community 
than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for compiete information 

J. C. DEAGAN,, Inc. 
_ Deagan Building 

4271 Ravenswood 
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Adriana Saves El Tren 


(Continued from page 247) 

“Oh, I am so glad,’ laughed Adriana. 

“So am I, little sister,’ Ramon said, softly. 
“And so are all the others on the train. One 
of the Yankees said he did not like the hotel 
accommodations at Ojo Caliente, but they were 
better than what he would have found at the 
bottom of the canyon if it hadn’t been for that 
plucky little Mexican girl.” 

Adriana’s eyes were shining. 

“And that isn’t all,’ Ramon went on. “The 
Yankee-men are going to send you some money, 
to show their thanks to you. It is for you to 
go to school with, if you wish. Do you?” 

“Yes. I will learn to be an operadora, and 
send messages all over the world.” 

“Well, that’s good,’ said Ramon. ‘You al- 
ways said you wanted to work for the rail- 
road. You’ve done one pretty good day’s work 


for it this morning, little sister.” 


(Qk CROUP Jam 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON Seer as 


London, England 09.97Reekman St. N.Y. 


For Dyspepsia 
Take HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Agreeable to the most delicate stomachs. 
Taken before meals, tones the stomach, 
promotes appetite, and prevents distress. 
Quiets nerves, induces restful sleep. All 
druggists. 


Girls! Girls!! 
Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura 
Laboratories,Dept V, Malden,Mass. Soldeverywhere. 
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“She says she never goes through her hus- 
band’s pockets.” , 

“Dear me! What a nonsense of honor !”’— 
From Judge. 


Mrs. Flynn—‘The neighborhood seems a bit 
noisy, Mrs. O’Brien.” Mrs. O’Brien—“‘Yis. 
Th’ only time it’s quiet here is whin the trucks 
go by an’ drown th’ noise.’—London Answers. 


A celebrated singer was in a motor ear acci- 
dent one day. <A paper, after recording the 
accident, added, ““We are happy to state that 
he was able to appear the following evening in 
four pieces.’—Hpworth Herald. 


From “Madam Margot’”—‘“‘A tall man with 
a face like an unpleasant’ taste.” 

“She was known as a woman with a face 
like a beautiful blasphemy.” 

“She looked like’a portrait of herself painted 
in irony.”—Boston Transcript. 


Heavy Shelling—A small boy taking an ex- 
amination in American history handed in the 
following composition: 

“General Braddock was killed in the Revyo- 
lutionary War. He had three horses shot 
under him, and a fourth went through his 
clothes.’—Herald and Presbyter. 


A bellboy passed through the hall of the hotel, 


whistling loudly. 
“Young man,’ said the manager, sternly, 
“vou know it’s against the rules to whistle 


while on duty.” 

“T am not whistling, sir, 
“T’m paging Mrs. Jones’ 
Terald. 


” 


replied the boy; 
dog.’—Epworth 


Seton, aged eight, was spending Sunday in 
a certain hill town in Massachusetts. It was 
Children’s Day, and he was taken. to church 
by the good Congregationalists whom he was 


visiting. There, for the first time in his life, 
he saw babies baptized, and was much im- 


pressed by the ceremony. At the dinner-table 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Private baths. Descripiive booklet. 


Now open. 
18th season. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Like engagements for Japanese minister; fin- 
ished seminary ; pulpit supply; few days’ meeting. 
Couldn’t do better than have him. “H. L. Brown,” 
Warren, Vibes 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Excellent farm home for few persons desiring 
absolute rest, $10.00 weekly. Geo. Colburn, New 
Boston, N. H. 


Companion Housekeeper—An American-Protes- 
tant, Christian woman between 25 and 40 years. 
Able to do the work for another woman. Good 
home in Boston suburb. Needed early in Septem- 
ber. “G. H.,” Congregationalist. 


New furnished bungalow to rent; $25 a month. 
ou ae: Fla. Address “M. J.,’’ Congregationalist, 
oston. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


POSITION WANTED 


Refined, cultured lady wishes position as com- 
panion. Excellent reader, cheerful, no objection to 
traveling. References exchanged. Address “S. F.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Wanted—By refined young woman, permanent 
position as companion. Has had business experi- 
ence, also graduate manicurist. Address ‘‘G. E.,” 
care Oongregationalist. 


An American gentlewoman wishes re-engage- 
ment as companion. Could assist with house- 
keeping, sewing, ete. Moderate remuneration. 
Four years’ references. Address “M.,’’ 5 Dix Ter- 
race, Winchester, Mass. 


A young lady, graduate of Smith College and 
of the Hygiene Department of Wellesley, would 
like a position as teacher of Physical Education. 
Address ‘“P. HE. P.,” care of Congregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—Volunteer worker in Congregational 
school. Some teaching. Board; traveling ex- 
penses. ‘‘G.,’ care Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate Wanted by progressive, aggressive 
pastor and preacher. Large and successful expe- 
rience in all lines, especially Federated and Com- 
munity work. Bast of Mississippi preferred. Ad- 
dress “P. A.,’’ Oongregationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, IIl. 
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that day he remarked, thoughtfully, with his 
queer little drawl: “I don’t know whether I 
have ever been baptized or not, but it wouldn’t 
do any good now, because it would all come 
off in the first hair cut.” 


Sid Down: “Why are si‘k shirts a luxury?” 

Stan Dupp: “Because you pay $10 for goods 
worth $5 and your coat’ and vest cover all 
but a nickel’s worth.”—Pelican. 


“T am afraid Jack’s married life is not going 
to be particularly happy.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T was watching the bride’s family all 
through the marriage ceremony, and they 
looked too cheerful to suit me.” 

Mrs. Brown: “There is not a boy in this 
town who is as clever as our Tom.” 

Mrs. Black: ‘How is that?” 

Mrs. Brown: “Look at these two chairs. 
Tom made them out of his own head, and he 
has wood enough left to make an armchair.” 


Patriotic Lady (to a British soldier, in a 
London tram ear)—‘“I’m sure there are a lot 
of spies about. I was on top of a bus the 
other day and a very funny looking man sez 
to me, ‘Is that the River Thames?’ I didn’t 
answer ‘im; they don’t get any information 
out of me, never fear !’—Presbyterian Witness. 


Bings had failed to take along any extra 
spark plugs; so, of course, one went bad. Con- 
sequently he worried along on three cylinders. 

As he passed the team of an old farmer, the 
latter exclaimed: “Wal, I dew declar’! I 
never knowed before that them durn things 
could have the heaves.’—From Judge. 


Mrs. Youngwed—And how long must you 
be away, dear? 

Youngwed—About two weeks. 

“Well, I think I’ll learn to cook while you 
are absent.” 

“That’s a good idea. And I’ll take the dog 
over and leave him with one of the neighbors.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


An English manufacturer of motor-car tires 
was the guest of a gathering of commercial 
men, and in responding to a toast, he said: 

“T have no desire or intention to inflict upon 
you a long sneech, for it igs well known in our 
trade that the longer the spoke, the bigger the 
tire.’—Tit-Bits (London). 


Visitor: “How much milk does the old cow 
give?” 

Farm Hand: 
mum.” 

Visitor: 
sell?” 

Farm Hand: ‘About twelve, mum!” 


“About eight quarts a day, 


“And how much of that do you 


The Interviewer: “And please, sir, what 
have you to say on the subject of anonymous 
letters?” 

The Great Man: “Stupid missives! I admit 
I invariably read anonymous letters—but I 
never answer them.’—L’Illustration (Paris). 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England ; near Boston ; 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
18738. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 


of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts, 


EWI Fy EUS 


Women’s Organizations 


_ WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


__ WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS or THD INTHRIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas. ; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New Wngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rey. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. ‘ 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homb Missionary Socrpry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in | their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Wmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rey. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
oe Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOsvON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THp FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THe MISSIONARY SOCIpTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
pags; Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
viduals solicited. 
annuity basis. 


Contributions received on an 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. CAtyertT, D.D., President; Groren 
SipNry Weesstrer, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


1HMH CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 


Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 


q 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Wrank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. ROCKWELL H. Porrmr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rnv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WaLtrr KE. Bein, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Hxrecutive Staff 

Rnv, CHARLES BD. BuRTON (ex officio), Secretary 
REV. JAMES EH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rey, JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary. 
Rey. WILLIAM S. BeAarD, Secretary of Promotion 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 


may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 


Financial Secretary. 
Kor literature and information 


address the 
Commission on Missions. " 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

Joun R. MonrcoMmry, Vice-Chairman 

JoHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CrnTRAL TruUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Dstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
srvice of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. : 
EE 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5.000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
L 375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modcst grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William FE. Strong 
Hditorial Secretary, Rey. Bnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Seeretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen s lf-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNiI'AY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIO# 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A, F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Hey: eee ee se Corresponding Secretaries 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago _ 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco 

Educational and chureh work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlandirs; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Sceretary — ; 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Draining 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

j » j Nat Eres f he 
Organized and conducted in, the interest of t 
Ep nins tex for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies. lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use,- with bookstores 

at Boston and Chicago. 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President | 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


TWO IRRESISTIBLE TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


With Select Parties of “Congregationalist” Readers 


TWO DE LUXE “CLARK” CRUISES 


3d Cruise 19th Cruise 
120 Days of Luxury Travel 65 Halcyon Orient Days 
(according to size and loca- 600 and u (according to size and loca- 
$1,000 and up, tion of stateroom) including meo0land up, tion of stateroom ) including 
regular ship and shore expenses. regular ship and shore expenses. 
“The Empress of France” “The Empress of Scotland” 
Palatial express steamer, luxuriously appointed; A mammoth Atlantic liner, 25,000 tons, 42,500 
18,481 tons; electric elevator, glass-enclosed prom- displacement; 3 great promenade decks, 14 public 
enade deck, sumptuous ; i . rooms, 25 imperial suites 


public rooms; ward- 
robes, electric fans, 
modern ventilating sys- 
tem and safety devices, 
etc. 


and chambers de luxe, 
elevator, gymnasium, 
and most modern ven- 
tilating system and 
safety devices, etc. 


A Fascinating 
Itinerary 


Cuba, Panama, San 
Francisco, Hawaii, 14 
days in Japan, China, 
Philippines, Java, Ma- 
lay Peninsula, Burma, 
19 days in India and 
Ceylon, Suez Canal, 
Egypt, Italy, France, 
etc., with stop over tick- 
ets in Europe. 


A Surpassing 
Itinerary 

Madeira, Spain, Gib- 
ralter, Algeria, Greece, 
Turkey, Bosphorus to 
Black Sea, 19 days in 
Palestine and Egypt, 
Italy, Riviera, France, 
etc., with stop over 
tickets in Europe. 


Social fall on Round the World steamer, Empress of France 


Inspiring Ship Board Events 
Services, lectures, travel club meetings, concerts, entertain- 
ments, deck sports—a constant round of social festivities. 
Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine and Service. Orchestra at Meals. 
Physicians and nurses, if needed. 
Hostesses and Chaperons, for ladies traveling alone. 
Large staff of trained conductors; elaborate shore drives, best hotels, chartered R. R. trains, guides, bag- 
gage expenses, landings, tips, etc.—all included. 
Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of “The Mediterranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of Clark’s “Round 
the World Cruise” will have charge of our Congregationalist parties. 


Illustrated Books and Ship Diagrams Sent Free Postpaid 
Please State Cruise Preference 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Summer of Life 
By Rey. Francis C. Ellis 
Green Street Congregational Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

He that gathereth in summer is a wise 
son.—Prov. 10: 5. 

This is the good, old summer-time! It is 
a great season in the cycle of the year. 
Many think of it as a time of inactivity, for 
the warm winds blow, the sun is hot and 
man’s ambition is at low ebb. Oh, for a 
cool, shady spot beside some winding stream 
or for the refreshing waters of the old 
swimmin’ hole! 

But that is not the whole meaning of sum- 
mer. Go out into the great open country, 
and there you find life teeming with actiy- 


‘ity. It is the busiest season of the year. 


Life is on the move. A few months ago the 
sower went forth to sow. God gave the in- 
crease, and today men are harvesting the 
golden grain. It is an arduous task, yet it 
must be done. Otherwise our larders would 
be empty next winter. Truly, “he that gath- 
ereth in summer is a wise son.” 

Job uttered a word of wisdom when he 
said, “Ask of the earth and it shall teach 
thee.” The lessons of Nature are without 
number. They are limited only by man’s 
vision to see them. Everywhere God is 
speaking to us, calling us to behold his mar- 
velous creations. 

The seasons have often been used as sym- 
bols of Life. The springtime speaks of 
youth, with all its budding promises, and 
hopes waiting to be born. Springtime and 
youth are both the Seasons of beginnings. 
Life is restless, ambition strong. We live 
in a world untested, but we are venturesome 
and are not afraid. 

Then comes the summer. The streams are 
beginning to run dry. The sun is hot and 
the winds are withering. We appreciate 
Hlijah’s situation when he found the brook 
running dry. 

The summer of life is likewise a testing- 
time. When the streams of youth’s ambi- 
tion begin to run dry—how is it with us 
then? When our world crowds in upon us 
and the pressure of life’s tasks is great— 
how is it then? Oh, to keep the fountains 
running ever clear and strong! In that is 
our only salvation. 

The summer of life is the period of con- 
servation. If we ever hope to be “gathering” 
anything, we should be about it then. It is 
then that our powers are reaching maturity. 
Our life’s work has been chosen, and we 
ought to be making good in it. 

“He that gathereth in summer is a wise 
son.” If it be the period when we are tak- 
ing our vacations, we ought to be gathering 
strength for the year’s tasks. So in the 
summer of life, we should find our strength 
increasing; our abilities enlarging. We 
should be gathering the fruits of progress, 
and feel that we are moving forward. We 
might well ask ourselves how much our 
work is contributing to the well-being of 
our world. He that gathereth true success 
in the summer of Life is a wise son. 

He who gathers true friends in this time 
of life is also wise. It is they who will 
strengthen and sweeten life when the autumn 
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ereeps upon us. They will draw us outside 
of our narrow shells and keep us from be- 
coming selfish. 

He who gathers strength of character 
then is wise. After all, we are not here 
so much to make a living as a life. Happy 
is he who rears the structure of character 
upon the rock! 

Finally, he who in-the summer of life 
gathers the fruits of faith, hope and love is 
abundantly wise. There is a real joy that 
comes from surrounding ourselves with the 
things which ennoble life. There are so 
many things which poison our living that 
we need all the refining elements we can 
command. 

Then let the summer of life come! If 
our strength be in God we shall not fear. 
And if we have gathered of the things of 
Christ the larders of life shall be full. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Light Step 


There was a Convention of Women, and 
it was holden in a place where folk assemble 
in Summer with a vast Inn and a great 
Auditorium. And there gathered women 
from Oklahoma and Arizona and the coasts 
of Maine and New Mexico and Georgia and 
Minnesota. And they wore Badges. 

Now I beheld their Programme, and it 
was a thing that would have appalled the 
heart of any man. For it began at early 
morn and continued until dewey eve and 
then began again. And between the ses- 
sions were Regional Meetings and State Con- 
ferences and many such like things. And 
it lasted for Ten Days. I am a man who 
has seen many Conventions, and I know 
no man who could have attended this one 
and sat it out. 

And the Programme dealt with Immigra- 
tion and Americanization and Legislation 
and Sanitation and Education and all else 
in the heavens above and the earth beneath 
and the waters under the earth. And I am 
here to say that those women took the job 
Seriously, and stuck by it. 

But one thing I noticed whereof I venture 
to speak. My room was on the Main Corri- 
dor leading to the Auditorium, and the 
women passed by it night and day. And 
if in all the two thousand of them there 
was one who walked with a Light Step, 
then of a surety she went in and out some 
other way. } 

For this I observed, that when a woman 
hath her left arm occupied with a Portfolio 
of Reports and Recommendations and Reso- 
lutions and Nominations, there is not any 
way in which she ean step lightly. She 
walketh with a stride that cometh down 
hard upon the floor. She walketh as if the 
Heel of the Woman must bruise the head 
of the Serpent. 

Now I spake of this unto Keturah, say- 
ing, I am glad that thou hast a Light Step. 

And she inquired of me saying, Where- 
fore shouldest thou notice how women walk? 
What is it to thee? 

And I said, They shook the floor; and they 
drave sleep from mine eyes and slumber 
from mine eyelids. 

And she said, Were they not good women, 
and ladylike in their deportment? 
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And I said, They certainly were. It 
would be difficult to get together two thou- — 
sand men of greater intelligence or better — 
behaviour. But why should they pound the 
floor so unmercifully? What had the floor 
done unto them? 

And Keturah said, I suppose they were 
all so Busy, and so much\in Harnest, and so 
eager to get from one meeting to another, 
they considered not their step. 

And I said, The hand that rocked the 
cradle was the hand that once ruled the 
world, but the foot that smites the corridor 
holdeth the scepter now. But thou, Ketu- 
rah, though thou be heavier than when I 
wed thee, for this I am thankful, that to 
thy many other virtues thou addest this, 
that thou dost walk with a Light Step. 


An Outstanding New Book 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS, by HRNEST WADS- 
worTtH LoNGreLLow (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.00). “Random” seems to mean easy, 
unaffected reminiscences, as if the poet’s 
son sat himself to chat about his past years 
of rich associations. He was born in 1845, 
in the old Craigie House, when Cambridge 
was little more than a country village. The 
second of six children, he draws a pleasant 
picture of family life when the distinguished 
man of letters bandaged their sore throats 
and tied up their cuts. As soon as the Har- 
vard spring term ended, the family used to 
journey to Nahant, proceeding through Mal- 
den and Lynn in a carriage drawn by a pair 
of dappled grays. Great men came and went 
in the two homes. One gains a pleasanter 
impression than usual of Sumner, clumsily 
affectionate with the children. Then there 
were Lowell, with his puzzling personality, 
and Dr. Holmes, “the dear little man, like 
a sparrow, always chirping so gaily.” Like 
most memoirs of this period, this contains 
many stories of English boorishness, as 
shown here and in their own homes. A 
eurious incident is the visit to Tennyson. 

Ernest was eager to enter West Point, and 
thinks he would have made a better soldier 
than artist; but an inopportune illness, and 
his father’s disapproval, ended that plan. 
After some further experimenting, he settled 


down to his life work of painting pictures. 


The chapters which follow are untechnical 
and delightful for the general reader. Bos- 
ton’s changing artistic tastes are recalled in 
detail: the Barbizon School, Couture and his 
methods, impressionism. It is enjoyable to 
live through these eras again. His own 
casual way of working into his profession 
is most amusing. It consisted at first of a 
great deal of European travel and a few 
lessons; but the travel chapters are a gain 
to the memoirs, for they give a fresh and 
breezy account of old-time scenes and modes 
of travel. The book is full of jokes and 
good stories; many very old, but many quite 
new and surprisingly good. A chapter on 
“Imps and Cranks’ by no means exhausts 
the supply. The author’s modest wish that 
“some congenial spirits may get a few hours’ 
amusement out of the book” is bound to be 
fulfilled. 
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A Recasting Room 


By Austin Rice 

Wanted: A recasting room in every factory. 
Wanted: Large-hearted employers who will 
give a man work, not because he deserves it, 
or is fitted for it, but because he does not de- 
serve it and is not fitted for it. Wanted: 
Business men who will reserve an occasional 
cranny of their shop for the man whose only 
claim is his need of a second chance. 

This is asking much. It has its risks. But 
it is a Christian task. Corporations increas- 
ingly demand references before taking men 
into their employ. This tends to make em- 
ployees careful in their habits, promoting 
self-control and temperance. Then, too, those 
who have proved themselves faithful deserve 
promotion. But this increasing rigidity of the 
industrial system, beneficial indeed in the large, 
makes it exceedingly difficult for one who has 
- dropped behind or fallen to regain his chance. 
He has no references; no approved ability. 
He can only say, Give me a chance to try. 
Employers instinctively suspect either his sin- 
cerity or his perseverance. They refuse him 
work, or reluctantly give him only the most 
irksome and menial tasks. From the business 
standpoint this may be largely necessary. No 
merchant can fill his store with the incom- 
petent at peril of his own failure. But why 
not a corner for the distinct Christian pur- 
pose of reformation? 

A young man who has wasted his time and 
energy now seeks employment. We say, his 
professions of sorrow are somewhat mercen- 


ary. But was not Jacob’s prayer at Bethel? 
We cannot help thinking, he is seeking the 
loaves and fishes. But didn’t the Sons of 
Zebedee? Our claim on Christ was not our 
fitness but our need! 

Our industrial order needs more business 
men who will take into their employ, now 
and then, a man as a distinct matter of per- 
sonal faith; who will regard that man, not 
primarily as a profitable mechanic or clerk, but 
as an objéct of definite Christian good will 
and friendship; an investment not for cash 
dividends, but for reclamation. There are 
some business men, here and there, who re- 
ceive ‘ex-conviets exactly on that principle. 
It is a Christlike act. But why wait till a 
man has reached the prison before extending 
him such an opportunity? Multitudes, who 
may never fall into crime, still need such a 
helping hand. 

Once more, if possible offer such a man a 
place with a genuine and visible prospect of pro- 
motion. Perhaps this seems like asking too 
much. Doubtless that fellow ought to be- 
gin from the bottom where he has fallen. But 
it is woefully disheartening for him. If an 
effort to reclaim him is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing handsomely. Its success may pivot 
on the generous nature of the opportunity you 
afford him. 
somewhat better than he deserves, trusting 
that his contrition, and his gratitude at your 
generosity may more than counter-balance 
previous failure? A young man who has been 
careless or wild often possesses surprising 
latent capacities, which only await the touch 


Can you not give him a place . 


of kindness and of hope, in his hour of dis- 
couragement, to kindle into splendid service. 
Give the eleventh hour man a second chance. 


The Andover-Harvard 
Afhliation 


Legal proceedings have been started to pre 
vent the affiliation of Andover Theological 
Seminary and Harvard Divinity School in a 
new Theological School in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Arrangements were made for the pro- 
posed affiliation last June, as reported in The 
Congregationalist of June 22, 1922, and they 
were to go into effect Sept. 1. The new school, 
on a non-denominational basis, was to be opened 
Sept. 26, under the leadership of Rey. Willard 
L. Sperry, pastor of Central Congregational 
Church, Boston, as dean. The board of visi- 
tors of Andover Seminary have brought a bill 
in equity, asking a Massachusetts Supreme 
Court judge to enjoin the paying over of An- 
dover funds, and to stop the proposed affiliation 
on the ground that the affiliation is contrary 
to the theological purpose of early donors of 
funds to Andover. 

The visitors bringing this action are: Dr. 
William R. Campbell, Rey. Benjamin A. Will- 
mott and Thomas Weston, and it is directed 
against the Trustees of Andover Seminary and 
Attorney-General J. Weston Allen. The lat- 
ter on being consulted by the Trustees had 
prepared an opinion approving the affiliation 
on legal grounds. It is expected that a pre- 
liminary hearing on the question of an in- 
junction will he held at an early~ date. 


The Importance Of Good 
Reading In Our Homes 


VINUVVLGAOCIL NNUAL YVAN 


2 


He” often it is that every one of us puts down 
our morning or evening paper with a sigh of re 
lief and looks around the library table for reading that 
is wholesome, instructive and inspirational. Even the 
: ordinary weekly or monthly magazine fails to leave us 
with the refreshed feeling, — that quiet satisfaction we 
find in our religious paper, one of that splendid group of 
journals invariably 100% clean, 100% loyal, 100% true 
to its ideals, and therefore 100% efficient in its mission. 
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The Hongregationalist 


gives to its readers each week the splendid writings and 
thoughts of religious leaders and men of affairs, news 
of the world carefully culled and commented upon, and 
timely reports of the doings of Congregational churches 
throughout the country. It stimulates, instructs and 
benefits; and because of the several departments it ap- 
peals to the entire family, from: the oldest to the 
VOUNGEStiniw.. « 


“It’s the best reading that comes into our home.” 


Department of Circulation 


14. Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
Boston Chicago 
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Industrial Service 


£ come to Labor Day this year with patience sorely tried by the course of events in the 
whole wide field of industry. The war spirit and the profiteering spirit are still rampant. 
Both organized capital and organized labor are too selfish and too much absorbed in fight- 
4 ing each other. This is flagrantly true in the coal and the railroad industries. Moreover, 

the indications are that conditions would go from bad to worse if the unions were de- 
stroyed, as some of the employers desire, and just as surely from bad to worse, if the unions com- 
pletely controlled those industries, as some of their leaders desire. Industry sorely needs new leader- 
ship, a new spirit and a new vision. Until they come to the front, industrial warfare is likely to con- 
tinue, and both capital and labor will have their guilty share in exploitation of the public. 


The Duty to Christianize 


One of the clearest duties of the Christian church today is to Christianize the Social order, and 
that includes the Christianizing of industry. If employed and employers in our churches would unite 
upon a truly Christian program, conditions would improve rapidly. We can hardly hope to see great 
improvement in the near future, but some of us ought to be starting practical programs which would 
lead in the right direction. A movement has been started in England which suggests in part what 
we have in mind. It is the National Movement toward a Christian Order of Industry and Commerce ; 

-an excellent report of its recent conference in London by Archibald Ramage appears as a feature of 
this issue. The credo of the Movement includes this significant declaration, Industry must be re- 
garded primarily as national service. Shall we not make this a slogan for Americans—a slogan for - 
the man in overalls and a slogan for the man in the swivel chair? 


Industry as Public Service 


In times of war or of great disaster, devotion to public service becomes a passion and is con- 
tageous. Some individuals always have it, but devotion to public service is the need of the hour in 
industry today. If organized labor would begin to preach, and begin to practice the precept that Jn- 
dustry must be regarded primarily as national service, what a wave of public approval of organized 
labor would sweep the country! If big business would do likewise, how all America would applaud! 
This is the surest way to win the good will, the confidence, and the support of the public, so essential, 
in the long run, for both labor and industrial management. But a far more compelling reason is that 
of duty and right. Industry should be regarded primarily as public service. The service motive in 
industry lifts it above the plane of greed and warfare and places it where it belongs, in the realm of 
activities for the common good. With such a spirit dominant we would have honest work, adequate 
wages, good working conditions, fair profits, and fair prices. Any group seeking more than its share 
of these, breaks faith with the other groups which are mutually dependent in our national life. 


The Hope of a Better Day . 


Great personalities have blazed the way into new epochs, and their inspiring leadership has 
brought us up onto higher ground. When we think of Lincoln, the apostle of human freedom, and 
Roosevelt, the apostle of civic righteousness, we long for a great apostle to arise in industry with the 
vision and the message that we need. Perhaps one may be nearer than we dream. Hopeless indeed 
would be the times had we no prophetic vision of a better day. “Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” An ever increasing number of employers and workers do have the vision of public service 
in industry. They have lighted upon their altars the fires of a Christianized social order. Those divine 
fires shall never die. The next great test of American Christians will answer the question how swiftly 


such fires shall be set blazing upon industrial altars throughout the United States. 
RE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Right to Work 


Ei have received from a minister in Iowa the follow- 
ing letter: 


In your editorial “The Right to Work,” in The-Con- 
gregationalist for Aug. 3, you declare that “if an indi- 
vidual claims the right to strike, he must recognize the 
right of another to work for whatever wage he is will- 
ing to accept.” Is there not another factor to be con- 
sidered in the case other than that of mere “right”? In 
the case of the striker he does not exercise his option 
as an individual but as a member of a social group, and 
he does it in the interests of that group to which he 
belongs. For him the union is protecting his best in- 
terests, and he recognizes that the advantages gained 
in his trade have been due to united action. The man 
with the “right to work” ignores the values won by 
united action, and chooses to put his personal liberty 
ahead of the best interests of his fellows. Has the time 
not arrived, Mr. Editor, when the doctrine of “personal 
liberty” in labor, as well as in slave holding and 
drinking, must give way to permit a more social law 
to operate among men? And does not your editorial 
indirectly strike at the existence of those gains which 
are vital to the best interests of the industrial worker? 
The American situation is quite confusing because of 
the violence injected into our strikes. But if we apply 
your idea of the right to work in such lands as China 
and Japan, would we be doing much to improve the 
conditions of labor which now exist there? As Labor 
Day is close at hand, and many a pastor would be glad 
to have help in the clarifying of his own ideas on this 
subject, will you not favor us with a further discussion 
of this question of the “right to work” in the columns 


of our paper? . 

Our correspondent goes right to the heart of the 
matter, but we think he has seriously confused the issue, 
and that the principle that he enunciates would mean 
a very dangerous supplanting of the government which 
represents the widest group of all—the whole people—by 
social groups, without legal responsibility, and repre- 
senting partial or sectional interests. We agree in the 
main with our correspondent’s estimate of the social 
value of the union in protecting the worker’s best in- 
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ciples which our correspondent has enunciated would 
have full force and validity. Under such circumstances 
the worker who determined to stand outside his guild 
would be assuming a distinctly illegal and revolutionary 
attitude, and an “anti-social” attitude, unless his ac- 
tion was the result of conscientious conviction, and a 
deliberate opposition to something that he believed to 
be socially pernicious. 

But we are very far from any such constitution of 
society in America. In pre-union days, when a man 
threw up his job, no matter how just his ground for 
doing so, he took a chance on some one else coming 
forward to do his work. The unions are voluntary 
organizations, without corporate existence, or official 
standing. The fact that under certain circumstances 
they have arranged that men shall give up their jobs 
in groups has not removed the possibility that other 
men may take those jobs, nor has the right of these 
latter legally to do so ever been abrogated. If we are 
to ignore that right and allow certain groups—acting, 
as union officials claim, without unionist sanction—to 
threaten and bludgeon individual workers into doing, 
or not doing, certain things, government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” will soon disappear 
in favor of all sorts of Ku-kluxism. 

We choose to believe that the best elements in union- 
ism neither believe in, nor desire, any such arbitrary 
power. It is one thing to say that the best interests 
of a man are in associating with the unions, and that 
his action is anti-social in opposing well-recognized and 
organized groups of his fellow-workers; but it is quite 
another thing to say that, if the worker himself fails 
to see things in this light, his right to work, if he can 
get work, and his right to legal protection in the doing 
of it, are in any way abrogated. It is in our judg- 
ment a mistaken sympathy with labor, or with any 
group, no matter how grievous its wrongs or how noble 
its aims, that would sell out to that group the neces- 
sary and well-established functions of the government, 
which must stand alike for the rights of the individual, 
and for the public as a whole. If the government has 
failed in this respect we are not likely to make good 
the failure by relegating power to certain groups. The 


right to work is, in our judgment, as essential as the 


q terests, and, though we deprecate the use of opprobrious right to strike. 


epithets, such as “scab,” as un-christian, we have never 
( had a very high opinion of the strike-breaking type of 
worker. But we are not prepared on that account to 


What is Liberalism? 


WW see the abdication of the forces of government in favor 


of unionism, or any other “group” activity. 

For many years the most brilliant paper in the British 
Empire, The New Age, has been devoted to the advocacy 
of Guild Socialism— an organization of society in which 
the State would act as a sort of intermediary between 
the public and the “guilds,” or social groups, giving their 
various services. Under sucha social re-organization each 
class of workers would represent a virtual monopoly 
of their particular trade, with wide autonomy, but sub- 
ject to State regulation, in much the same way as the 
medical and legal professions are now- largely self- 
regulated under legal recognition. If such a situation, 
which we can suggest very inadequately in these few 
words, should ever supercede our present legal, social 
and industrial organization here in America, the prin- 


E have been asked in what sense we have used the 

word “liberalism” in our recent “Letter to Pastor 
Philpot.” Not, as we hoped the contents would show, in 
any technical sense. The word liberal has never, so far 
as we are aware, come to have a restricted and technical 
meaning like the word “rationalist,” and we should 
regard such a use of it as unfortuate. 

We use the word freely because no other seems to us 
so exactly to express the true condition of the Christian 
as described in the New Testament. Jesus said “the truth 
shall make you free.’ Paul admonishes the Galatians 
to “stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free.” Why should the man who has found freedom 
through Christ hesitate to call himself a liberal? 

As we have formerly suggested, liberalism is less a 
matter of particular view than of spirit and temper. 
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Men may arrive freely and conscientiously at either very 
old or very new opinions without being dogmatic, 
bigoted and intolerant. The “liberal” has however, in 
our judgment these three great characteristics: 

(1) He is free and unbiased in his quest of truth, 
which does not mean that he is self-willed, arrogant or 
over-confident. The true liberal, on the contrary, is 
humble, reverent, and inquiring, for he knows that only 
by being so can he be receptive to truth. 

(2) He accords to others the liberty he demands for 
himself, and is in no sense intolerant and overbearing. 
Brotherly kindness and good manners are the very essence 
of a truly liberal attitude. 

(3) His quest is ever that of love. He seeks to appre- 
ciate truth and goodness, wherever they are found. His 
attitude toward his fellowmen is sympathetic; he strives 
to understand those who differ from him, and to see them 
at their best, and in the heartiest, frankest, fullest way 
possible he seeks fellowship with all “who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 


An Interpretation of America 


D—D* CHARLES E. JEFFERSON of Broadway Taber- 

nacle, New York, who for the first time on his 
visits to Europe is engaging in public ministry, con- 
tributed recently to The British Weekly a striking in- 
terpretation of America. While primarily written for 
British readers, Dr. Jefferson’s article is of interest to 
his fellow-countrymen. 

He lays stress upon the fact that “America,” instead 
of standing for something unified and simple, stands 
for something exceedingly complex. Europeans are apt 
to ask, “What does America think?” as if Americans 
were one body, all thinking the same thing. Territori- 
ally under the Stars and Stripes are five Empires—New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, the South, the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast. 

In her population also America is far from homo- 
geneous. In the last hundred years, 5,500,000 Germans, 
4,218,000 Italians, 4,078,000 Austro-Hungarians, 3,319,- 
000 Russians have come to us, to say nothing of those 
from other countries. The 8,333,000 who have come 
from the British Isles are only a fraction of our 
population. 

Under these circumstances Dr. Jefferson “points out 
that what passes abroad‘for “American ‘sentiment’ is 
often only the prejudice or whim of a small group of 
individuals in, one city in one section, which happens 
to be reported in a newspaper.” If ten thousand Ivrish- 
men, for instance, hiss ‘England in a public meeting, 
the fact is cabled to London and is made to appear as 
“American” hostility; but, as Dr. Jefferson says, “any- 
one can hiss in America who wants to hiss,” and while 
hisses are so audible across the Atlantic, Irish hisses 
in America “have never counted for so little as today.” 

Dr. Jefferson faces the accusations of selfishness in 
the present world crisis that are brought against Amer- 
ica. While not entirely repelling that accusation, he 
casts much light upon America’s attitude, showing that 
our tradition, derived from Washington, of avoiding for- 
eign entanglements, the Monroe Doctrine repelling for- 
eign interference, our typical hatred of war and the 
pressure of our own problems, have all militated against 
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our undertaking new responsibilities that would involve 
Sweeping transformations of policy. 

Explaining America’s attitude, or diversity of atti- 
tude, upon the League of Nations, Dr. Jefferson empha- 
sizes some facts that many opponents of the League have 
conveniently forgotten. Thirty of the most trusted Re- 
publican leaders over their own signatures, he points out, 
assured the voters in the last election that “with Mr. 
Harding in the White House our entrance into the 
League would be far more likely than under Mr. Cox,” 
and he further states hundreds of thousands of voters 
voted for Mr. Harding, believing that. “No man,” he says, 
“who has regard for either facts or truth can say that 
the majority for Mr. Harding registers the opposition of 
the American people to the League of Nations.” 

He thinks that Mr. Harding has not gone into the 
League because he believes that the ends desired can 
be better attained in another way; that our President 
fears entanglements, embarrassments and handicaps, but 
that he has no desire to shirk. He and his cabinet are 
prepared to do all in their power to help humanity and 
work for world reconstruction, but it is a question of 
method. 

“It is an optimistic view and we hope Dr. Jefferson is 
right. We are disposed ourselves not to be censorious, 
and to appreciate all that America has done, but we 
fear that a complete interpretation of America would 
show vast numbers of our people who believe that Amer- 
ica is lagging where she ought to be displaying vital 
leadership, and that our government has not by any 
means, even according to its own methods, exhausted 
its powers of helpfulness. 


In Brief 


All power carries with it inherent temptation to its 
abuse.. As popular power develops, it is almost inevit- 
able that a measure of popular tyranny will arise in 
place of much of the personal and sectional tyranny 
which has been possible even in democracies. We should 
hate tyranny whenever and wherever manifested, no 
matter what its source; but no abuse of popular power 
should blind us to the rightfulness of the power itself. 
That working people should have some voice with re- 
gard to the hours, conditions, environment and rewards 
of their labor seems so just and so thoroughly in har- 
mony with democratic principles, that it is strange how 


slowly the fact gains recognition. 
¥ ¥ 


We have all suffered at times from the vagaries of the 
reporter, but it is not often that so sweeping an attribu- 
tion of exactly the opposite of what one has said occurs, 
as happened recently in connection with an address at the 
Isles of Shoals Conference, by the Rev. John L. Kilbon, 
Financial Secretary of the Commission on Missions. Mr. 
Kilbon presented in his address certain fundamentalist 
statements to which he registered his objection. To his 
consternation the Boston Globe, usually careful in such 
matters, represented Mr. Kilbon as having made a bitter 
attack on evolution as an enemy of religion, and as hav- 
ing advocated the exclusion of its teaching from all 
institutions of learning. Mr. Kilbon’s friends may rest 
assured that he has not experienced any sudden trans- 
formation. 
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Is the Labor Movement Moving P 
Facing the Facts of Trades Unionism Today 


IVE years ago the writer, then resident 
F in Canada, was offered in two different 
constituencies, and under conditions that 
seemed favorable for election, nomination as 
candidate for the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. The offer came in both instances 
from the Independent Labor Party—the 
same I. L. P. that has played so large a 
part in British politics—and it was some- 
what unusual owing to the fact that the 
writer, as a strict independent in politics, 
was not, and never had been, a member of 
the Party, and, while in general sympathy 
with its aims, was not in accord with some 
of its specific principles. He understood 
that the offer was practically unanimous, 
but was interested to learn that, in so far 
as there had been opposition in the Party 
caucus where the matter was decided, it 
had come from those who said that if he 
accepted, and were elected to Parliament, 
he would try to do what was right toward 
the whole community, whereas what the 
workers wanted was a man who would 
champion the special interests of “labor” 
alone. 

A PARABLE FOR THE TIMES 


The writer may be pardoned for haying 
seen alike in the offer of nomination (which 
was declined) and in the ground of opposi- 
tion a recognition of the things for which he 
had sought to make his public ministry 
stand; and he may be pardoned if he re- 
calls the circumstance to find in it a parable 
for the times. 


When we inquire whether the labor move- 
ment is moving, we refer to the movement 
of organized labor expressed largely, though 
not exclusively, through unionism; and by 
moving we mean moving forward. There 
was a time, when the unions were less 
widely recognized than at present, when we 
should not have been disposed to ask the 
question. Unionism represented a courageous, 
sacrificial and unselfish activity upon the 
part of men who in a personal sense had 
little to gain and everything to lose by 
identifying themselves with a cause still 
weak and unpopular. In England the early 
unionists, though they had done no violence, 
were transported to a criminal colony, and 
became glorified as “the Tolpuddle Martyrs.” 
In America the early unionists were driven 
from pillar «to post, harassed by blacklists, 
subjected to privation, made to see their 
families suffer, and all this not because of 
any overt acts, but simply because they saw 
that labor in individual units was subject 
to all manner of exploitation, and. that only 
through organization could there be any 
hope of better conditions. For many of these 
pioneer unionists the betterment never came 
personally. Their_own efforts were almost 
entirely altruistic, and they died without 
entering into the rewards of their labor. As 
was natural, if not inevitable, to men so 
fighting for a cause, they were idealists. 
They had a great deal to say about brother- 
hood and justice, and they felt that they 
were fighting a battle for all. Toward those 
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whom they had not yet convinced of the 
need and efficacy of unionism there was an 
attitude of kindly propagandism, and in so 
far as early unionism triumphed all labor 
benefitted. 


WHAT UNIONISM HAS DONE 


We express this opinion deliberately as a 
result of the closest contact with the details 
of working-class life in industrial communi- 
ties. There is at present a prevalent tend- 
ency to disparage the unions, and to at- 
tribute much of what they claim to have 
accomplished to other specific causes, or to 
a sort of general progress. It is our belief 
that almost all of what has been done in 
recent years for the securing of better wages, 
shorter hours and improved working con- 
ditions is primarily, and either directly, or 
indirectly, attributable to unionism. Even 
where anti-union agencies have established 
better conditions unionism has been the chief 
incentive, in much the same way as a tray- 
eler from South America once said that one 
of the chief functions of Protestant missions 
in that continent was to stimulate better- 
ment in the Roman Catholic activities. 

There is probably much sincerity in the 
opinion that unionism has not played such 
a large part as unionists claim, but never in 
our judgment until unionism had already 
become a force were there open-shop condi- 
tions comparable from the standpoint of 
wages, hours of labor and the general en- 
vironment of shop-life, with those prevailing 
in unionized industries. It is our judgment, 
also, that on the whole, allowing for notable 
exceptions, industries frankly and honestly 
unionized have been characterized by a 
higher order of labor efficiency than non- 
unionized industries of similar nature, or in- 
dustries where there has been a hostile and 
grudging attitude toward unionism. We 
judge things as we have found them, and 
we allow the same privilege to other men; 
but we are bound to say that in spite of 
many unwise, unjust and regrettable activi- 
ties of unions, unionism as a whole has 
brought benefits to labor that would have 
come from no other source. 

We know some excellent men who, as 
employers, have been strongly opposed to 
unions, on the ground of their “dictation,” 
‘interference with liberty,’ ete. but this 
opposition has always seemed to us weak- 
ened by the fact that hardly in a single in- 
stance have such employers established under 
a professedly better system in their own 
plants, wages, hours of labor or conditions 
equal to those in unionized businesses suc- 
cessfully operating in the same sphere. A 
great deal of opposition to unionism has been 
upon the sheer ground of that self-interest, 
whieh we are prone to blame the unions 
themselves for manifesting. 


THE EMERGENCE TO POWER 


If we seem to write as the special advo- 
eate of unionism, it is only because we are 
eonscious of the vast change that has been 


wrought from a time when labor was en- 
tirely at the mercy of capital (never too 
merciful) to the present when many honest 
men are disturbed about a possible tyranny 
of labor. It must be recognized quite frankly 
that the power that has been strong enough 
to do so much for the elevation of labor is 
a power that is subject to very great abuse. 
All power, except the power of love, tends 
to become tyrannous. , 

We are convinced also that the Christian 
Church and the Christian man can have no 
bias toward unionism. The Church’s inter- 
est is in justice to all alike, and the non- 
union worker and the employer are as much 
her concern as the union man. Ultimately 
also she must test all movements by her 
own high ideals of justice and brotherhood. 
Is unionism still working toward these noble 
ends? Or has it become a bloc or sectional 
interest, warring as much against non-union 
workers as against unjust impositions of 
capitalism, and more concerned about its 
own advantage than about the welfare of 
all? 


A CHANGED SITUATION 


There can be little question that the situa- 
tion of unionism has changed greatly from 
that of the earlier period which we have 
described. Where the leaders of the early 
period were sacrificing themselves for a 
cause, the leaders of today are highly paid 
officials—not more highly paid than other 
executives of corresponding ability and rep- 
resenting equally wide interests, but highly 
paid none the less—highly enough to lift 
them financially far above the rank and file 
whose interests they have been appointed to 
serve. The rewards of unionism have be- 
come large enough to invite ambition both 
as regards power and reward. Among the 
rank and file also, while individuals still 
suffer and make sacrifices, unionism has 
come to stand very largely for self-interest. 

There is the question what might happen 
if the organized power of labor were broken 
and workingmen were entirely at the mercy 
of capital again. We doubt if the ground 
gained would be long maintained, and many 
unionists undoubtedly still feel that they are 
standing for all workers, between some ap- 
proach toward just conditions on the one 
hand and industrial anarchy on the other. 


THREE GREAT DEFICIENCIES 


In three respects today the organized 
labor movement seems to us to be going in 
the wrong direction, and proving untrue to 
its own highest ideals and records. First, 
it seems to us that there is a growing tend- 
ency toward the palliation of lawlessness: 
and a failure to manifest the fact that union- 
ism depends upon peaceful and legally or- 
ganized action. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the repeated and persistent efforts 
of capitalistic interests to use the courts, 
largely by process of injunction, to prevent 
the otherwise legal activities of unionisny 
have been a prolific source of lawlessness. 
This is a matter with two sides. 
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Second, unionism has acted too much upon 
the vicious principle that the interests of 
the workers are necessarily opposed to those 
of employers. Both wages and profits have 
to come out of what is produced, and in pro- 
duction at least capital and labor have a 
common interest. Anti-unionists have made 
too much of the non-productivity of labor, 
but it stands none the less to the disgrace 
of unionism that large numbers of small em- 
ployers haye been driven out of business 
beeause of unionist activities, that, what- 
ever might be said for them in general, have 
been unjust and unreasonable in particular 
times and places. ' 

Third, unionism, which once fought for 
all, has become unduly hostile and selfish in 
its attitude toward non-union labor. For 
reasons of their own, a large army of work- 
ers have chosen to remain outside the unions. 
That is their privilege. They are under no 
legal or moral obligation to join. Many of 
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them could not get into the unions if they 
desired to do so, for some unions have taken 
the utmost care to limit their membership. 
We remember very well how one Sunday 
afternoon when these issues were being dis- 
cussed in a men’s class, an intelligent non- 
union worker challenged certain union mem- 
bers then on strike. The men on strike in 
their own trade were seeking employment 
at other work, with other firms. “You fel- 
lows,” said this non-union worker, ‘‘call me 
a ‘scab’ if I compete with you, but you con- 
sider it all right now to come and compete 
for my job with me.” That was a pointed 
thrust. 

The great army of workers are not going 
to view with unconcern a unionism that rec- 
ognizes no rights of labor but union rights, 
and as we see it at. the present hour, union- 
ism is much more likely to fall upon the 
rock of non-union labor than upon that of 
capitalism ; or in other words, unionism can 
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hope for little in the struggle with capital- 
ism if non-union labor is estranged and led 
to seek its own interest in alliance with 
capitalism. Recent large strikes have re- 
vealed an increasingly large number of 
workers ready to take the place of strikers. 

Unionism’s failure to seek and to defend 
the interests of all labor can result only in 
the weakening of unionism for its own ends, 
and as a force in social welfare. We do not 
wish to see such a weakening. Unionism 
was never ideal in principle or method, but 
we believe it has fulfilled a necessary and 
useful function, and we believe there is still 
for unionism a necessary and useful func- 
tion. But that function must be exercised 
in recognition of other interests and other 
rights. We should like to see a return to 
the earlier spirit of brotherhood and high 
idealism. It may seem a way of blindness 
and futility, but it is the way that offers a 
large future. 


A Christian Order of Industry and Commerce 


The New British Movement 


N a wet and dreary evening in early 

July there was held in London a meet- 
ing of a hundred people, which has attracted 
attention far beyond the small circle who 
listened to the speeches. It was the annual 
meeting of the National Movement toward 
a Christian Order of Industry and Com- 
merce, which was addressed by Mr. John 
Murray, M.P., an Oxford tutor, who, before 
his election to Parliament, gained experi- 
ence of “industrial conciliation’ in the 
British Ministry of Munitions, and Mr. 
Angus Watson, one of our leading employ- 
ers. The addresses were of such high, in- 
trinsic value that they haye been widely 
reported here, and may possibly be published 
in full later. But what I desire to put be- 
fore the American public—and in particular 
its business men—is not any set of indi- 
vidual opinions expressed in speeches, how- 
ever eloquent, but the significance for the 
future of this Movement—a significance that 
has nothing to do with a long title, or a 
large membership, or a strong purse, but 
is in the fact that it is a serious attempt 
on the part of business men themselves to 
apply Christian principles to industrial and 
commercial life. ‘They desire to shoulder, 
and to get their fellow-employers to shoul- 
der the moral responsibilities that belong to 
them as leaders in industry. 

The chairman of the Movement is Mr. 
Sydney W. Pascall. He presides at the 
meetings of the Council and gives the Move- 
ment the great advantage of his active and 
personal guidance. The Council includes 
Miss Audrey Wedgwood, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mr. W. BB. F. Macmillan, Mr. George Gar- 
nett, Mr. Austin Reed, Mr. T. Owen Jacob- 
sen and Mr. W. H. Somervell. No president 
in the ordinary sense has yet been ap- 
pointed, but the vice-presidents are Lord 
Hambleden, Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, Sir 
James Martin, Mr. Arnold Rowntree, Mr. 
B. S. Rowntree and Mr. Angus Watson. 

- The Movement sprang from a small and 
informal discussion initiated by the League 
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Secretary of the Movement 


of Faith and Labor, at which Mr. Kenneth 
Maclennan of the International Review of 
Missions took the chair, and Mr. Pascall 
introduced the conversation. Incidentally, it 
ought to be said that for some years in 
Britain there has been a good deal of 
thought and patient experiment along these 
lines. The book, “Quakerism and Industry,” 
a report of a conference of employers held 
at Woodbroke, Birmingham, is well known. 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has carried through 
a series of informal conferences, each last- 
ing several days, attended by employers and 
administrators of industry. The small meet- 
ing in London began to envisage something 
more “national,” touching larger and more 
comprehensive circles of employers. Several 
discussions were held, a good deal of com- 
mittee work was done, and then a larger 
meeting was held in the Hall of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists, situated within sniping 
distance of Fleet St. The committee’s in- 
struction from that meeting was to make 
preparations for a National Conference 
which was eventually addressed on May 18, 
1921, by Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Arnold 
Rowntree of York, Mr. Charles H. Smithson 
of Halifax and Dr. A. E. Garvie, principal 
of New College, London, and ex-president of 
the Congregational Union of Hngland and 
Wales. The Movement was then publicly 
inaugurated. A few meetings were held 
during the fall of last year and the spring 
of 1922, Sir William Beveridge speaking on 
“Unemployment,” Mr. J. J. Mallon on “Trade 
Boards” and Mr. B. S. Rowntree on “In- 
dustrial Unrest.” It was not, however, till 
the end of January, 1922, that a vigorous 
attempt began to make the Movement known 
and influential. 
Sydney W. Pascall at 100 Blackfriars Road, 
London, 8S. H. 1, will be welcomed from all 
interested, especially business men. Such, 
with a record of meetings addressed, end- 
ing with the annual meeting referred to 


Inquiries addressed to Mr. , 


above, is a brief history of the public side 
of the Movement. 

But every Movement that is of any con- 
Sequence has more than one side—like the 
lover, aS Browning has reminded us; it has 
an inner life of its own. At one of its 
early conferences the group that led to 
C.0.1.C., as the National Movement is called 
for short, had to meet the criticism that 
Christianity was assumed rather than ex- 
plicit. What are the Christian principles 
we are to apply? Response to the inquiry 
took the form of prolonged group-study, 
which finally resulted in the issue, as a basis 
of discussion, of the “Statement of Demands 
of Christian Principles in Industry and 
Commerce,” which has been widely quoted 
in the press of Hurope and America. It is 
sufficient to our purpose to say that the 
statement begins with the unimpeachable 
assertion that the governing motive and 
regulative principle of all industry and com- 
merce should be service of the community; 
and it covers ground familiar to readers of 
“The Church and Industrial Reconstruction” 
and the Archbishop’s Committee’s Fifth Re- 
port, but inevitably not without laying down 
propositions that are disputable. The state- 
ment was criticised, as all statements of 
any value will be criticised. That was all 
to the good and proved the value of the 
work being done. 

The next stage was to disencumber the 
Movement of all that was non-essential and 
place the emphasis upon what was vital and 
immediately necessary. The Council, there- 
fore, set forth as a guide to its speakers and 
writers this simple description of the ob- 
jects of the Movement: 

Industry must be regarded primarily as 
a National Service. Employers and admin- 
istrators, in common with all engaged in 
industry, must be animated by the Christian 
spirit. It is the spirit actuating a system 
that matters. Any part of the present or 
other system that is against the spirit must 


be eliminated. It is the responsibility of 
leaders of industry and employers of labor, 
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by virtue of their position, to endeavor to 
remove from industry any evil existing in it. 

This simplification—this effort to find a 
slogan—was clearly valuable; but it raises 
as many questions as it solves. “What is 
service of the community?” “What are the 
tasks to which individuals who accept such 
principles are committed?” In the light of 
such-like questions, of its own experience 
and the criticism of the earlier paper, 
C.0.1.C. has now issued a revised “State- 
ment of Policy.” The Council has believed 
all along that it possessed a valuable idea, 
but it has wanted to be sure that it was 
conveying that idea in a way likely to be 
acceptable to business men of good will and 
to cut through the large block of apathy 
that exists on social questions. 

The statement begins by an affirmation 
that implicit in Christianity are certain 
ideals by which all human life should be 
directed. In industry and commerce a code 
of Christian ethics remains to be applied, 
a code based upon a Christian view of 
human personality and upon mutual obli- 
gation between those engaged in industry 
and the community. Certain outstanding 
questions confront us all; as for example, 
(1) Unemployment: “To arrive at something 
like real economic security for employers 
and employed alike’; (2) The determining 
of just relations between skilled and un- 
skilled workers; (3) The creation of a real 
partnership in industry; (4) The discovery 
of the best ways of increasing and dis- 
tributing the proceeds of industry. 

The machinery of business, it is admitted, 
is often complex and subtle, requiring for 
right judgment a balanced intellectual grasp 
of all the factors of every individual case; 
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nevertheless it is strongly affirmed that “for 
the removal of admitted evils and the solu- 
tion of vexed problems, business men have 
a special responsibility, both collective and 
individual, by virtue of their position as 
leaders of industry, and have a peculiar 
qualification, owing to their inside knowl- 
edge of the machinery of business; more- 
over, they are often in a position to initiate 
reform.” 

I fear I have not left myself space in 
this article either to analyze or defend that 
statement. I regard it as a true extension 
and inference of the Christian ethic. By 
acting in accord with it, employers will make 
their influence felt upon, the new social 
order, and that influence will be beneficial. 
By denying or neglecting the responsibility 
and privilege that attaches to leadership, 
employers may be in danger of being swept 
aside by a social régime, in the making of 
which they have had no share. 

I should like, in conclusion, to direct at- 
tention upon two of the questions that face 
this Movement, although I freely admit that 
it is British business men to whom at- 
taches special responsibility for their an- 
swer. First, can the Movement obtain and 
retain support—larger and more constant 
support—than it has received up till now? 
Secondly, can the Movement (being sup- 
ported) cut its way through so as to be a 
really effective factor in industrial life? 

Business men themselves must answer the 
first question. I believe that when they 
have grasped the immense opportunity that 
lies to their hand they will answer it with 
a generous and overwhelming affirmative. 

It will take longer to answer the sec- 
ond question. Good will is necessary—and 
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knowledge and faith—and patience and cour- 
age; especially courage—that tremendous 
quality of which J. M. Barrie has spoken 
so eloquently. .The Movement will need to 
mobilize the best brains available; it will 
need to get them to think and act together. 
Without a Pauline concentration—‘this one 
thing I do’—and without much corporate 
study, as well as personal experiment, we 
shall not get near solution of those difficult 
problems. As an upshot of such study, 
many things might be attempted—but as to 
that, it is better to speak provisionally. 
Records of valuable industrial experiments 
might be collected and disseminated. A 
“mission” along the lines of the Movement 
might be initiated to employers the world 
over, meetings being addressed in connection 
with Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce 
and so forth. Bigger meetings might be 
held in large cities, such as Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow. Yet the work must not be- 
come mere miscellaneous propaganda. AIl- 
ways it must be related to action, to getting 
things done. 

The problem of Christianity, as expressed 
in social terms, is to bring life under the 
domination of moral principles. Sunday by 
Sunday this is proclaimed with less or more 
effect by the Christian Church. It seems 
clear, however, that a Movement among em- 
ployers, designed to bring home to employers 
their special responsibility in and for in- 
dustry may be able to speak to business 
people with a conviction, a knowledge and 
an authority that those outside industry can- 
not easily obtain. 


London, England. 


The Public and the Labor Question 


The Attitude of the Average Man 


R. RAY STANNARD BAKHR tells 
about a man saying to him, at a 
meeting where he was discussing the labor 


problem, ‘‘Where do I fit into this? What 
are you going to do with me? I am the 
one who gets the brick bats. I am the 


innocent by-stander. I am the Public. What- 
ever happens, I get hurt.” With people 
discussing the coal strike, the railroad 
strike and cotton strike; with the adver- 
tising columns of the press being used for 
‘arguments, who knows what to say? We 
used to settle the matter rather quickly 
when men threw bombs. We knew that it 
was not right to throw bombs and we took 
the other side. Now men are throwing not 
bombs but statistics and it makes it a little 
harder to decide. Of course, if you are a 
Labor-man or a Capitalist, you decide right 
off; but if you are neither, you do not do 
so, at least, not so quickly as you used to. 

What is the average man to think con- 
cerning the present labor situation? 

We should, first of all, remember how seri- 
ous this problem is. When we come to know 
what unemployment means, and when we 
realize what it means to liquidate wages, a 
phrase that is so easily handed around by 
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people whose wages are not being liquidated, 
we begin to get a grasp upon this question. 


Not A NEw PROBLEM 


The average man ought to come to this 
question with an open mind; with a deter- 
mination that he will find out what it is 
all about. It is not a new problem. There 
have been labor controversies, even in our 
meaning of the term, for a great many cen- 
turies. It has had a long past. The first 
labor legislation in England goes back to the 
fourteenth century. There are not, as he is 
inclined to believe, two distinct parties to 
the controversy. There are conservative par- 
ties in the labor camp and there are some 
radical parties in the other camp. Many 
times there are greater differences between 
men in the same camp than between men in 
the different camps. If he is going to take 
sides with labor, he should know what he is 
doing. If he is going to oppose labor, he 
should know just what he is fighting. 


THE Mrn WHO MAKE THE PROBLEM 


If he is to know this problem, he ought 
to know the men who make the problem. 


Most people think that it is largely the 
problem of the foreigner. “If we could only 
get rid of the foreign socialist and agitator, 
we would not have this problem.” It is, to 
a large extent, true that most of our labor 
is made up of foreigners and their immedi- 
ate descendants, but supposing it is true, 
what does that mean? Does it mean just 
so many stupid, stolid, non-thinking, non- 
English speaking people, who care for noth- 
ing but dollars? Your ordinary, average 
man sees the workers only in a mass. The 
man standing at that machine is to him a 
mere automaton, a person of no individual- 
ity. Do you know that he lived in a small 
town in the old world and that one day a 
vision of hope for himself and his family 
came to him, and that vision was so great 
that it made him leave everything and 
everybody but his family, and with them, 
traveled over land and seas to a new coun- 
try? ‘a country that God would show him.” 
This is true, not only of that man, but of 
hundreds of others; men and women with 
families, and young men and young women 
who have visions and hopes of the same 
kind which send our young men and young 
women to the colleges. This is all part of 
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this co-called labor problem. J¢ is a spirit- 
ual matter. 

But it has other sides also. It is a prob- 
lem of the capitalist as well as the worker, 
and every man with a dollar in the bank is 
a capitalist as well as a worker. It is a 
problem of markets in a world where many 
markets have failed. It is a problem of high 
costs and low prices. It is a problem of 
transportation in a world of railroad and 
steamship difficulties; of raw materials 
brought over long distances, and products 
shipped as far. A problem of financing 
great industries in a world of changing 
money rates. It is a problem for the con- 
sumer also, and he is the worker and the 
average man in another form. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND INSECURITY 


If one would know the labor situation and 
the seriousness of the questions before the 
worker, one must understand the problem of 
unemployment, whether that unemployment 
is a fact or only a possibility. The most 
pathetic situation that one can know is that 
of a man without a job and not knowing 
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where to find one. Next to that in serious- 
ness is the dread of losing a job. If one 
has never been in such a situation, one can- 
not put himself entirely into the midst of 
the insecurity that there is in the industrial 
world. An insecurity that applies not only 
to the worker; it is becoming universal. It 
gives strength to the labor union, for the 
union lives by making employment more se- 
cure. Unemployment leads to poverty, to 
the breaking up of families, to the giving 
up of hopes for children, to the breaking up 
of homes; in fact, the worker has come to 
lock upon unemployment as his one great 
dread. Anything that will make him more 
secure in his job has an appeal to him. The 
whole labor problem, from the point of view 
of the worker, might be summed up as an 
attempt to gain this security. 

The attitude, then, of the average man 
toward this problem should be, first; that 
of a sympathetic critic and student. Let 
him get behind the immediate upheavals to 
causes. A study of the labor movement, a 
critical study of socialism and some knowl- 
edge of the newer ideals in industry will 
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keep him from condemning everything be- 
cause of a few faults, or glossing over every- 
thing because of a few virtues. This, in the 
second place, will keep him from expecting 
too much. No great changes should be 
looked for in a short time. Discontent is 
not new and is but the growing pains. The 
greatest discontent is where the greatest 
advances are being made, that is, where 
there is the greatest light and the greatest 
vision. In the last place he will be hopeful. 
The worker of today was a serf and a slave 
only a short time ago—a very short time 
ago, aS we count the age of man on this 
planet. Great strides have been made toward 
democracy, and even if the worker feels dis- 
appointed because of his hope that out of 
the Great World War would come a won- 
derful advance in real democracy, yet it is 
true that he has made a real step forward. 
Such an attitude will enable us, while recog- 
nizing the labor problem to be a serious one, 
to remember that it is not a new one, and 
to keep our heads and not to get panicky 
in the face of it. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


The Brazilian Centennial 


Rio Janeiro and its International Exposition 


HE Republic of Brazil is inviting all the 
world to the centennial celebration of 
its independence in September. The interna- 
tional exposition which is to be held from 
that time on in Rio will be another attempt 
to show what progress has been made by the 
nations in the arts and industries. It will 
be the first exposition of this kind since the 
world has returned to the ways of peace. It 
is planned on a liberal scale, and will have 
the incomparable setting of the great city of 
Rio di Janeiro, with its wonderful bay, and 
the mountains, with their tropic forests 
crowding to the shore. 
The novel exhibition, however, for North 
Americans who are fortunate enough to be 
able to attend the celebrations, will be Brazil 


-itself. And Brazil deserves greater attention 


than it has ever had from the people of 
the United States. Yet the relations between 
the two peoples have always been friendly. 
Our interests have never seriously differed. 
We have had visits from a Brazilian em- 
peror, Dom Pedro,, at our own Centennial 
of Independence, and from a chief-magis- 
trate, President Pesoa; but there has been 
little intimacy. Brazil is nearer Europe 
physically, morally and intellectually than 
to the United States, and the European in- 
fluence remains strong. 

It may be well, then, in view of this 
special occasion of congratulation and, we 
hope, of larger acquaintance, to ask what 
the visitor from the North should know and 
will find in Rio, and to recall a little of the 
history and resources of the largest republic 
of the southern continent. 

Brazil, Australia and the United States 
(without Alaska) are of somewhere nearly 
the same size in territorial extent; but 
Brazil is the largest of the three. Like 
Australia, the cities and close settlements 
are mostly in a fringe not very far back 
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from the ocean shore. Both Brazil and 
Australia have a vast, unsettled interior, 
but for quite opposite reasons. The Aus- 
tralian desert is hot and rainless; the 
Brazilian wilderness is drenched with rain 
and covered with tropical forests. 

Of the three great commonwealths, Brazil 
has, roughly, five times as many people as 
Australia, and the United States has three 
times as many as Brazil. There are twenty- 
six cities of more than 250,000 inhabitants 
in the United States and only five in Brazil. 
But Brazil has within five million as many 
people as France and nearly five times as 
many as Canada. Almost half the people 
of all South America are within her borders, 
and she has half the land. You might go 
directly across the border from Brazil to 
all the South American countries except 
Eequador and Chili; but the way would not 
be easy, excepting in the South, for the 
rest is mountain or hot wilderness, and only 
to Peru can you go by steamer on the 
Amazon. 

Brazil is big enough to have all sorts of 
climate except the polar cold. She has hot, 
dry land at the northeast, and wet, hot lands 
in the Amazon valley where the rivers often 
rise in the rainy season fifty feet, so that 
a battleship might float, while in the dry 
time there is just water enough for a canoe. 
The coast lands are tropical, but much of 
the interior is high plateau, from which 
mountain ranges rise, but nowhere as high 
as the mountains of our West. Geologically, 
Brazil is a very old country, like most of 
New England, in contrast with the great 
snow-clad volcanoes of the Andes range, with 
their glaciers and earthquakes. Snow and 
earthquakes. are much rarer in Brazil than 
in South Carolina. 

Visitors to the international exposition in 


‘houses of the town, 


Rio will see only a corner of this vast and 
varied land; but they will see, perhaps, the 
most beautiful part of the whole republic. 
Rio di Janeiro (but there is no river—that 
was the guess of a Portuguese explorer who 
happened into the harbor on a January day) 
claims to have the most beautiful harbor in - 
the world. There is something dramatic, 
almost incredible, about its wooded islands, 
and the bare, granite peaks that tower as 
suddenly as if thrust up like a nail through 
the bottom of a board in the midst of the 
One of them is 2,300 
feet above the street at its foot and is al- 
most unclimbable, but you do get up by 
rail. Another is the Sugarloaf, too steep 
for any growths to root themselves, so that 
you are swung to its top on a wire rope 
in a cage. But the mountains that guard 
the huge circuit of the bay are clothed with 
luxurious tropie forests, where tree-ferns 
grow and orchids root upon the branches. 
But Rio, which used to be. subject to epi- 
demics of yellow fever, is now a healthy 
and well-guarded city. 

The city is about the size of Philadelphia. 
Not long ago it was the largest city of 
South America, but lately Buenos Aires has 
pushed ahead of it. More beautiful than its 
great government palaces, its huge opera- 
house or -its gay-painted buildings are the 
avenues of royal palms, the avenues, fifteen 
miles long, that follow the ocean, beach and 
the shore of the great bay, and the wonder- 
ful botanic gardens. But the whole neigh- 
borhood is a wild botanic garden of flowers 
and trees and fruits, most of which will be 
strange to the northern visitor. And as the 
exposition begins in the Brazilian spring 
(September), the visitor will see the country 
at its best. ¢ 

Brazil is already the scene of the world’s 
greatest experiment in the mixture and 
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hybridization of humanity. The base of the 
population is Portuguese. More than five 
times as many people have Portuguese as 
their common tongue in Brazil than there 
are people in Portugal, But in the interest 
of its coffee plantations, Brazil had its ex- 
perience with slavery, just as did our own 
cotton-growing states. And Brazil, in eman- 
cipation, solved its problem in its own 
special fashion. The slave was not merely 
set free, but also amalgamated. Frequent 
intermarriage has. gone along with social 
and political equality. At least a quarter 
of the Brazilian people have some recogniz- 
able trace of African blood. This Africani- 
zation decreases as you go South, but the 
hot cities of the northern coast and of the 
Amazon estuary seem likely to be perma- 
nently and, perhaps, predominantly African 
in blood. 

Recent immigration has been widely di- 
verse in origin. In 1911, settlers came to 
Brazil from thirty-two nations; just now, 
as in the Argentine, the largest single group 
of newcomers is Italian, but there are 
groups from Asia, west and east. This year 
an agricultural colony of 35,000 Japanese is 
arriving. In the temperate south are many 
Germans and English. In the city of Sao 
Paulo more than two-thirds of the people 


are immigrants or the children of immi- 
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grants. But the admixture of Indian blood 
is small, and no one even knows how many 
Indians there are in the Amazon valley 
forests, What will come out of this mix- 
ture of races who can foresee? 

Much more than half-the coffee which the 
world consumes comes from Brazil. It is 
grown both north and south of Rio, but 
most of it is shipped from the port of Santos, 
two hundred miles south, under the steep 
mountain wall that makes the edge of the 
central plateau. From still farther south 
come cattle and grain. Brazil used to supply 
more than half the rubber of the world, but 
more rubber comes now from the planta- 
tions of Ceylon and other parts of Asia—for 
rubber is wastefully gathered in the wild 
forests of the Amazon. Cacao and Brazil 
(castana) nuts and sugar are other exports 
and California owes to Brazil her navel 
oranges. 

Brazil is the youngest daughter of the 
family among American republics, dating 
back only a third of a century to 1889. It 
is the centenary of independence which they 
are celebrating. Europeans discovered Brazil 
in 1500, and its possession was confirmed to 
Portugal by treaty with Spain following the 
division of the world under the decree of 
Pope Alexander VI, the father of Cesar and 
Lucrezia Borgia. The date of the landfall 
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of Pedro Alvares Cabral, May 38, is a Brazil- 
ian national holiday, and the opening day of 
the Brazilian Congress. But this landfall 
was quite accidental, Cabral being on his 
way to India. 

Brazil owes its independence to the con- 
quests of Napoleon. When the French over- 
ran Portugal, the king and court took refuge 
on the fleet and sailed over to Brazil, where 
it remained fourteen years, On its return 
to Hurope, following the defeat of Napoleon, 
Brazil declared its independence, placing a 
younger son of the king, Dom Pedro I, on 
the throne. It was his son, Dom Pedro II, 
who visited the United States, and who was 
exiled on the declaration of the republic. 

Portuguese is the language of Brazil. It 
divides with Spanish not unequally the con- 
tinent of South America. \French standards 
of taste are prevalent, but Brazil has an 
increasing literature and large ambitions of 
its own in art and music. It is a land of 
great opportunities and ambitions, somewhat 
handicapped by tropical lassitude, the pas- 
sion for office holding and wide spaces. But 
its future is on the high plateaus and val- 
leys, which are as little developed today as 
the Mississippi valley was in the days of 
Presidents Madison and Monroe. 


Brookline, Mass. 


A Far-Stretching Land 


The True Spiritual Vision and Its Results in a Passion for All Mankind 


HEN the army of Sennacherib, which 
W had besieged Jerusalem, had disap- 
peared, Isaiah told the people that their 
eyes should “behold the king in his beauty, 
and a-far-stretching land” (R. V.). This 
was a great contrast to what they beheld 
at the time. They had just seen their king, 
not in his beauty, but in sackcloth and 
ashes and despair, and they had seen their 
land, not as one stretching far, but as con- 
fined to one city encircled with walls. They 
were shut within narrow limits, and with 
enemies all round. Isaiah maintained that 
all this had come upon them for their sins: 
the false policies pursued by their leaders, 
the false alliances they had trusted in and 
their faithless lives. For a moment he be- 
came the prophet of final disaster; but his 
vision of the forgiving God intervened, and 
then he saw a new hope for his people. 


THE Trup SPIRITUAL VISION 


When we get the true spiritual vision, 
what do we see? Without it we see. life 
confined to a very limited area—a mere 
struggle for a livelihood, or a quest of gain, 
or an endeavor for social place and power, 
or a mere earthly round, quiet and harm- 
less but dull and tiresome. Some do not 
trouble much about the limitation, others 
are oppressed by it. But whether happy 
within it or unhappy, the limitation is a 
fact. The walls are round the city, and 
conscious life is lived within them. What 
stretches beyond them men neither know 
nor see. One of the first effects of the 
spiritual vision is the collapse of those 
walls, the vanishing of the boundary. A 
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sense of the illimitable sweeps into the soul 
—our Jerusalem which we saw closed in is 
suddenly without walls, and the land on 
which we stand stretches far away, beyond 
the bounds of sight; no mental concept 
ean enclose the infinite. Once we see life 
as a spiritual relation, i.e., a relation be- 
tween spirits, then all our living becomes 
a thing of immeasurable importance; all 
our thoughts, all our deeds, all our words 
become influences and factors in other lives, 
and through those lives in still more lives; 
we are no longer living in a walled city, 
but in a far-stretching land. 

And this is true not only of influences 
which travel out from our own center, but 
of influences which come in upon us—they 
come from the infinite distances, they be- 
long to the eternities. Every spiritual ex- 
perience is related to the whole universe of 
spiritual Reality. In the unspiritual view, 
man’s life on earth is a transitory phenome- 
non in a materialistic world. In the spirit- 
ual view, it is a manifestation of something 
eternal in the divine Mind, and bears within 
itself potencies which have a significance 
beyond the wreck of the physical body, or 
of the planet on which we live. When we 
see human life in the light of spirit, it is 
a far-stretching land, and even the grave is 
not its goal. It is, because human life is 
so little seen in the light of spirit that so 
many lives are lived within such severe 
limitations. 

The real hope for the world is in the en- 
largement of spiritual vision. It is true the 
Church has sometimes preached a doctrine 


of spirituality which issued in separation. 
Most of the churches built walls around 
themselves to separate them from other 
churches as well as from the world. Every 
church was a walled city. When there is 
a movement on the part of the churches 
toward co-operation, what do we call it? 
We call it the larger spirit. And it is true 
that only as the churches mature in spiritual 
vision will they find these boundaries dis- 
appearing. Classes within a nation have 
often been so separated as almost to con- 
stitute two or more nations. It is only as 
the people in every class realize that the 
people in other classes are spiritual beings 
like themselves that these harsh divisions 
will be broken down. Nations are still 
building their barricades around themselves. 
Armies defend them from other nations; 
sometimes encroach upon others. Tariffs 
and customs are to secure them against 
others, and numerous devices are made to 
keep up the division between races. All this 
is due to poverty of. spiritual vision. 


ALL HuMANITY ONE FAMILY 


When we get the spiritual vision in its 
fulness, we shall see that our land stretches 
all over the world, and is only called by 
other names in different parts. It is all one 
land, just as all humanity is one family. 
With a poor spiritual life we cannot see our 
own very far off, but as the spiritual vision 
enlarges, our land will stretch out into the 
far distances, and we shall be able to see 
ourselves in the Indian peasant and in the 
South African Negro—see that our human- 


ity is one with theirs. It is the spiritual 
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The Mountains Round About Jerusalem 
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By Katharine Lee Bates 


And when at times tumultuous rush of rain 
Has blurred them into melting mist, nay, more, 


As the strong love of God enfolds His own— 

And who is not His own?—the mountains guard 
Jerusalem, throne after glistening throne, 

Opal and pearl and amethyst and sard. 


Blotted them out, their unseen ranks remain, 
Shielding God’s city even as before. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


vision that reveals to us what our human 
nature is: what is involved in being a man; 
how wide our relations are; how high is 
the possible reach of the soul;-how infinite 
the scope of the spirit; how grand the des- 
tiny that claims us. Good feelings which 
are common to men, but which usually oper- 
ate only within small circles, are, under the 
spiritual vision, felt to have a power of 
expansiveness to operate in ever-wider cir- 
cles, until man takes the world into his 
heart. Loyalties which have been largely 
confined to family or city or nation swell 
out in a flood that sweeps over these con- 
fining walls, and give themselves to humanity. 


To SEE THE KING IN His BEAUTY 


When we get the spiritual vision we shall 
see that the best in us—our mercy, pity, 
grace and love—are but rays from the cen- 
tral sun, which is the Life of all our lives. 
They are the points at which the Divine 
Life breaks out into manifestation. So the 
spiritual vision of ourselves will be a vision 
of God. To know the deeper meaning of 
human love is to know the heart of God; 
to know the real significance of any pure 
self-sacrifice, we must understand it as the 
expression of the life of God in our own. 
And this is to see the king in his beauty. 
When we see the king in his beauty, we 
shall live in a far-stretching land where 
little prejudices and sectarian divisions, and 
the barricades of self-interest or national 
egotism, are overwhelmed by the wealth of 
a wider life. We may see the king in his 
power, the king in his wrath, the king as 
judge, and live in Judea, or Germany, or 
America. But when we see the king in his 
beauty, when we see God in the glory of 
his universal Fatherhood, in the wealth of 
his world-wide love, in the beauty of his 
conquering forgiveness, then we are no more 
Jewish, or English, or German; we belong 
to the world. The supreme revelation of 
the king in his beauty is God in Christ. 
And the New Testament shows us that the 
first effect of this vision on men was to en- 

_large the land in which they lived. They 
felt at once that it broke up against the 
boundaries of nationalism which they had 
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so respected. When the Jew saw the king 
in his beauty, Jerusalem and Judea became 
too small. for him. The Hebrew of the He- 
brews, the man who was more zealous than 
others for the traditions of his fathers, 
became an apostle to the Gentiles, and was 
soon declaring that there was neither Jew 
nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond- 
man nor freeman, male nor female, but all 
were one in Christ. You see how the bar- 
riers had gone down. If our land is not 
a land of far distances, we may be sure 
that we have not seen the king in his beauty. 
Those who get the vision feel the impul- 
sions of the wider life. 


Tur STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


The Student Christian Movement is a 
wonderful illustration of this. Within the 
Federation the high churchman and the non- 
conformist and the Quaker are in the most 
open and hearty fellowship, and make noth- 
ing of their differences. The World Federa- 
tion has a membership of nearly 200,000 
students, working in 2,500 colleges in 40 
countries. Here is the League of Nations 
already formed on its own spiritual basis, 
so far as these men are concerned. They 
recognize the same fundamental principles of 
life; they are bound together by one com- 
mon aim. The war forced many of them 
into enemy armies, but the Movement has 
re-formed and is growing apace. These 
young men and women in the colleges, who 
have seen God in Christ, the king in his 
beauty, have themselves seen in vision the 
world grown friendly, and that world they 
are helping to make friendly and pure, 
righteous and peaceful, a Kingdom of God 
on the earth. One student wrote from the 
trenches during the war and said that if 
they had had a Student Christian Move- 
ment a hundred years ago they would never 
have been in trenches at all. They are 
working today for a warless world. The 
need is great, the opportunity glorious and 
the consecration of so many young souls to 
such an ideal is a burning bush which it is 
well for us to turn aside and see. Many a 
student went to college thinking only of a 
eareer for himself—a narrow land; when 
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he came into touch with the Student Chris- 
tian Movement he saw a wider vision and 
a far-stretching land. 

If we really see God in Christ, see the 
Father of all men yearning for his chil- 
dren, see love, the Hound of Heaven, fol- 
lowing men through all their wanderings, 
seeking to reclaim them, we shall not be 
content with narrow views and cramped 
sympathies; we shall not -hug our little 
prejudices and emphasize our likes and dis- 
likes; we shall live in a land of far dis- 
tances; we shall throw out the lines of 
love to the ends of the earth, and our 
prayers shall bind the whole round earth 
about the feet of God. 

My family? Yes, I must do the best I 
ean for it; it is the focus-point of love, but 
I must have a wider life. My country? 
Yes, I owe much to it and love it dearly, 
but IE must be a native of the world. Why 
is this? Because I have seen the king in 
his beauty, and I know that his love and 
forgiveness over-arch the world, like the 
sky. If I belong to him I must belong to 
it. And now I find that I cannot love my 
family truly unless I love my country and 
my people; and I cannot love my country 
and my people truly unless I love the world, 
of which they are a part. To love deeply 
is to love widely ; our truest life has always 
universal significance; when we truly rey- 
erence one human soul, all souls become 
precious to us; when we see the beauty of 
God in one human life, some of the radiance 
of that beauty will fall upon every other 
life. The vision of Christ will become a 
passion for mankind. There is yet more. 
We cannot truly love this world except as 
citizens of a world above it and beyond it. 
The country of the soul who has seen God 
is not even the whole of this earth; it 
stretches beyond the stars; no scientist can © 
estimate its distances, no human wisdom 
discern its boundaries. We belong to the 
Great Beyond. To see the king in his 
beauty and the far-stretching land is to be 
lifted out of all narrowness, to be delivered 
from the prison of sectional interests, and 
even of earthly ranges, and to find in life 
again a divine enchantment, and an import 
beyond the things of time and sense. 

Brighton, England. 


The Temple’ 
Clarence E. Flynn 


When each home is a temple, 
Its every room @ shrine, 
Its hearth a sacred altar 
Inscribed to things divine; 
When each eye in the circle 
Reflects that altar flame, 
Hach mealtime sacramental 
Unto the Wondrous Name; 


When each morn is a prayer-time, 
Each evening hour is blessed 
With all the grace of kindness 
And all the peace of rest; 
When each task is a service, 
Each word a psalm of praise, 
The world will swing in sunshine 
Through all the golden days. 
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The Place of the Negro in American Life 


Significant Facts and Figures Concerning Our Negro Population 


N incident in the life of Senator Eugene 
Hale has significance in our considera- 
tion of the place of the Negro in our Ameri- 
ean life. At a time when leading men were 
solemnly discussing a grave issue of Ameri- 
can politics the old Senator was silent. The 
talk ebbed and flowed; still he said nothing. 
At last he raised his head, looked at the 
earnest men and said: “Yes, this is bad. 
It is bad enough; but it is not what is 
worrying me. What is keeping me awake 
nights is the question of the future—the 
United States and the Negro problem.” 

If our leading white thinkers, great states- 
men and magnanimous Christians, were lying 
awake nights over the Negro problem there 
would be no delay in the determination of 
the rightful place of the Negro in American 
Life. The Negro’s place is that which our 
history and our best traditions as Americans 
assure to him. As Americans, we cannot 
go back on the securities and rights which 
we have written into our fundamental laws 
and ideals any more than a Christian can 
repudiate the Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount, 
and still call himself a Christian. 


THr MIGRATION OF THE NEGROES 


The American Negro has the right to de- 
termine the place where he shall live. In 
the last five years the great migration of 
Negroes to the North has amply vindi- 
cated that fundamental American principle. 
Americans are on the move. They go from 
one part of the country to another. They 
change from rural to city habitations and 
from city streets to the open country. They 
- go where they can find work or where eco- 
nomic opportunities promise larger returns 
from labor or talent. 

So the Negroes are on the move also. They 
are truly Americans in this respect. AS 
revealed by the last census, there has been 
‘a significant trek of the colored population. 
Like other Americans, for good or bad, Ne- 
groes are moving into cities. In 1890 less 
than one out of five Negroes lived in towns 
of 2:500 population or larger. Twenty years 
later the proportion was one to four. The 
census of 1920 revealed an even larger 
acceleration of this movement. This in- 
erease of urban Negroes has been largely 
evidenced in Northern cities and industrial 
centers; it has also been true in southern 
population areas. Applying the test of mo- 
bility, the’ American. Negro, despite local 
handicaps and restrictions, has been con- 
forming to~the tendency of the typical 
American. In the last ten years the in- 
crease in the Negro population has been 1.9 
per cent. in the South, 43.3 per cent. in the 
North and 55.1 per cent. in the West. He 
has asserted his rights to live where he 
chooses and his migration has vindicated his 
rights. . 


RIGHTS TO PROTECTION OF PROPERTY TITLES 


As an American the Negro has rights to 
the protection of his titles in property and 
dand holdings. All too sadly, let it be said, 


By Rev. Rodney W. Roundy 


that there are many local areas in which 
this protection is neither guaranteed nor 
safeguarded. Yet the tendency viewed in 
the large is in the right direction. To his 
everlasting credit it can be said that his 
industry as a free man for fifty years in 
contrast to slavery days has meant land 
holdings aggregating 21,000,000 acres—an 
area as large as New WHngland, excluding 
Maine—accumulated wealth, estimated at a 
billion and a quarter of dollars, and prac- 
tical ownership of one-fourth of all the 
homes occupied by Negro families in the 
whole land. In a half century no race ever 
went so far on the road from poverty to 
opulence. Despite many back eddies and 
stagnant pools, the course of the river of 
life of the American Negro has been in the 
direction indicated by Booker Washington, 
when he asserted that the Negro was better 
off in “America than anywhere else in the 
world. Negroes, aye, all Americans, are 
dutifully bound to point with pride to this 
achievement. All right-minded Americans of 
both races should unite in removing all 
handicaps to the Negro’s right as an Ameri- 
ean to accumulate property and to be pro- 
tected in his titles. A nation which, through 
its national Senate by treaty stipulations, 
can rise above racial considerations in the 
settlement of titles on the Pacific and in the 
Far East, can do the same for all its people 
within its own borders when it brushes away 
the externals and discovers what is the es- 
sential truth at the heart of its real life. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


The Negro has a right to his own life. In 
his insistence that lynching shall cease, that 
those taking the law into their own hands 
as murderers are criminals, the Negro is 
not only pleading for his own security but 
rendering the* greatest possible service to 
America as a whole. White Americans who 
lynch Negroes belong to the same class as 
Turks who murder Armenians. As Speaker 
Gillett of the National House of Represen- 
tatives has said, “Lynching is a shocking 
blot on our civilization.” The Dyer Anti- 
Lynching bill, recently passed by the House 


of Representatives and now before the Sen- 


ate, is right in principle, in that it seeks 
to aid local communities, states and coun- 
ties, in removing a national menace. Amer- 
ica is not truly America until she protects 
under law the life of all her citizens, black 
and white, small and great, east, west, north, 
south. 


THE RIGHT TO THINK 


The right to live implies also in our 
American life the right to think, the right 
to independent action, provided only that 
such thinking and such action is within the 
terms and formulas prescribed by the best 
interpretation of Amercanism. One won- 
ders that there are not more radical thinkers 
and actors among Negroes than there are. 
The essential thing to discern is that the 
real Negro of today is thinking and acting 


in concrete terms. 
a policy of watchful waiting. There is a 
new Negro. His voice is resonant with a 
new hope based on solid achievement. He 
no longer speaks with one. voice, be that 
even the voice of a Booker Washington, but 
with the mingled tones of a host of wise, 
racial generals. Sometimes there are strid- 
ent notes. Sometimes there is the cry of 
great impatience and even hopelessness. 
But he who listens carefully for the notes 
of harmony may hear the tones of strong 
insistence that the principles and ideals of 
American democracy, yes, American Chris- 
tianity, shall be applied to all Americans, 
especially to those of colored skins. All 
too slowly, yet on all hands, there is de 
veloping a determination of white Christian 
leaders to meet this reasonable request and 
to find a way out in the Christian demands 
of Negroes for better treatment, a fair 
chance for education, a more even-handed 
justice, reasonable economie eonditions in 
city and country, a fair appreciation of 
accomplishments under difficulties, a single 
standard of morals, security of life, prop- 
erty, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Principal Moton has recently said that 
“The better white South was never more 
friendly to the Negro than today.’ This is 
but another way of saying that in the prin- 
ciples of Jesus is the solution of the Negro 
problem. The test of Christianity rests in 
the criterion of real worth. Is a man a 
man for a’ that? Is color, or real achieve- 
ment, to be the test? Encouraging con- 
firmation of a new point of view is at hand 
in the increasing number of Christian men 
and women who are no longer asserting that 
they know the Negro, but are reappraising 
the progress of racial development during 
the last half century and are giving their 
hands, their heads and their hearts to a 
better understanding of, and better life for, 
the members of the colored race. 


New York. 


One of the chief uses of vacation is to get 
away for a little from our ordinary selves. 
You might, if you could, do precisely opposite 
things. You say that you are going to get 
away for rest and pleasure, and if you are 
thoughtful you will probably add, “for change 
of scene.’’ But one of the things you will cer- 
tainly get, if you make a right use of vacation, 
and nearly the best of all, is perspective. One 
of the strange experiences of your return will 
be that the whole world will have a slightly 
different look to your new-seeing eyes. The 
room you have lived in for so long will not 
look quite like the room you used to know; 
you will have a slightly different sense of values 
and proportions in your work; you will be like 
the artist, who steps away from the picture 
he is painting to make sure that he is getting 
just the effect that he intends; or the writer, 
who turns from his manuscript and puts on 
his hat to refresh his mind for application with 
a new view of the world outside his doors. 


I. O. RANKIN in “Saturday Night Thoughts” 
(Boston Transcript). 


He is not content with , 
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Northfield’s School of Religious Education 


HEN an efficient and resourceful church 
school superintendent claims that most 
of his wisdom in religious education hails from 
Northfield, even a pastor’s vacational tendency 
to get far away from conventional fellowship 
gatherings and “school” may well be chal- 
lenged. Superintendent Doane’s untiring zeal 
resulted in a Northfield delegation of eight 
from our school this year, among whom were 
the chairman of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee, most of the Department heads, and the 
pastor, on vacation. ° 
At the close of the busy year, I did not 
greatly relish the prospect of a week at school, 
but the whole Northfield experience proved so 
refreshing and stimulating that I want to tell 
my friends in the ministry about it. Wight 
days at the Northfield school of religious ed- 
ucation not only furnish a wealth of informa- 
tion on modern pedagogical methods but put 
fresh courage into a weary leader’s heart and 
make him eager to get at the fall campaign 
and try out the methods suggested. The con- 
ference resembles an extended seminary con- 
vocation but the courses at Northfield deal with 
the most vital problems that confront church 
leaders. The intimate touch, day after day, 
with teachers who are first of all great Chris- 
tians, and then experts in the various branches 
of religious education, carries truth home as 
no amount of special reading could possibly 
do. It would, in my opinion, be a wonderful 
stimulus to our church life in New Wngland, 
if next July a hundred of our pastors should 
attend this great conference. 
The setting of the conference is most 
beautiful, in one of the most picturesque lo- 


eations of the Connecticut valley. Most of 
us were housed in the various seminary 
dormitories, and arrangements for our care 


were ideal. After breakfast came a solid morn- 
ing of lectures and discussions, broken at 
9.05 by a period of devotions in the stately 
Sage chapel. The weary parson had planned 
to “look in upon an occasional lecture.” He 
found himself in a real school, with teachers 
so fascinating and so dead in earnest that he re- 
gretted that he could not attend more courses. 

Dean Norman Richardson, of the depart- 


By Charles N. Thorp 


ment of religious education at Northwestern, 
addressed the chapel exercises, skilfully apply- 
ing psychology to current religious problems. 
Is your urge primarily “egotic, social or ra- 
tional?” Here is the very incarnation of the 
“technique of teaching.” He igs asking a very 
searching question: “How many of you have 
had a first-hand, concrete experience of God?’ 
Few hands are raised. The discussion makes 
a most revealing heart-searching hour. Another 
of Richardson’s studies was that of ‘Prayer as 
a Method of Mental Control,’ a vivid and 
fundamental discussion. 

Dr. Frank M. Sheldon of Boston conducted 
two courses, “The Life of Jesus,’ and “The 
Materials of Religious Education.” In the lat- 
ter he took the Bible and, by a skillful use 
of the Socratic method, made it for his students 
a new and far more helpful book. Dr. Shel- 
don, unlike many modern Bible teachers, has 
an amazing grasp of the contents of the book. 
He not only quotes copiously from memory, 
citing chapter and verse, but passages quoted 
by members of the class are promptly located 
by this great biblical expert, with verse and 
chapter and book; often does he remind the 
class, “Don’t take this on my authority, but 
study the evidence as we find it in the Bible 
itself.’ I have never heard the logical con- 
sequences of a liberal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture more startlingly revealed, or the deeper 
meanings of Jesus’ words made more thrilling 
and econvineing. “God’s Kingdom comes in 
your life when God rules in your life,” is an- 
other of his striking statements, closely fol- 
lowed by the searching question: ‘Does Jesus 
anywhere suggest that there is a different 
moral standard for Him and for us?” 

Another of Northfield’s great teachers is 
Secretary Arthur . Holt, our Congregational 
expert in social service. Dr. Holt is one of 
our coming leaders. He suggests Dean Brown, 
genial, fair, clear as a bell and close to every- 
day life. In his classes were social workers 
and capitalists. Dr. Holt received their sug- 
gestions eagerly, moving the discussion on- 
ward in line with the main economic problem: 
“How to train people to want what they ought 
-to want and not to want what they ought not 


FACULTY 


or SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION, NORTHFIELD 


Back Row—WMr. Berry, Dr. Lewis, Mr. Olney, Mr. Phelps, Miss Kempthorne, Miss McKellar 

Tuirp Row—Dr. Worthley, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Sheldon, Miss Barker, Mrs. Yarrow, Miss 
'Frayser, Miss Colson, Mrs. Barney, Mrs. Phelps, Miss Thomas, Mr. Nichols 

Srconp Row—Dean Richardson, Mr. Lytle, Mr. Nowlan, Dr. Gates, Dr. Holt, Mr. McKibben, 


Judge Parker 


Front Row—Mrs. Lytle, Mrs. Nowlan, Mrs. Olney, Miss Merritt, Miss Howell, Miss Hodnut, 


Miss Tuthill, Miss Patterson 


to want.” ‘The discussions were intensely val- 
uable to a working pastor. 

Most of my time was devoted to the three 
teachers already mentioned. At one of the 
evening mass meetings, I heard Frank M. Me- 
Kibben make a strong appeal for the week-day 
religious education plan, in connection with 
the public schools. As he closed, every dele- 
gate was visualizing his own home town and 
devising ways and means for putting it on the 
week-day religious education map. Our assist- 
ant superintendent found many yaluable sug- 
gestions in the courses on organization by 
Oscar A. Phelps, the successful superintendent 
of Dr. Potter’s Church School at Hartford. 

There will be marked gains in many 
churches, along lines of missionary activity, if 
the enthusiastic and definite suggestions of 
Herbert W. Gates, of our Education Society’s 
staff, are carried into effect. I heard many 
echoes of his lectures. He actually outlined 
publicity methods whereby the strong programs 
of the average woman’s missionary society 
may be heard by two hundred, instead of two 
dozen women. Why not? Ask the Congrega- 
tional Hducation Society for the new pamphlet, 
“Principles and Methods of Missionary HEdu- 
cation.” 

Miss Barker’s course in junior work in- 
cluded a remarkable exhibit of hand-work for 
boys and girls. Our Holyoke junior delegates 
made a paper pulp map of the Holy Land, and 
miniature scripture scrolls, and plan to intro- 
duce such work into their department in the 
fall. W. Vernon Lytle’s courses on school 
problems were of great value, based on a reli- 
gious education program to include everybody 
in the church. Miss Edith Thomas, musical 
and dramatic expert of Boston University 
School of Religious Pedagogy, gave suggestive 
talks on church school music and on dramatiz- 
ing Bible stories. Under her direction the dele- 
gates gave a wonderful pageant, “The Search 
for the Light,” carrying a tremendous missionary 
appeal. That pageant, staged in any of our 
churches would put to an open shame those 
belated people who “have no use for missions.” 

A charming lady from the South, Miss 
Frayser, in.a fascinating way, demonstrated 
the art and method of story-telling. Dr. Fred- 
erie C. Spurr, one of London’s greatest Bap- 
tist preachers, gave two powerful sermons on 
the conference Sunday. Afternoons at the 
conference are largely spent in recreation. We 
found Richardson, Sheldon and McKibben as 
much at home on the tennis-court as in the 
class-room. A Boston insurance man, Bryant 
Nichols of Auburndale, a live-wire in religious 
education as in business, is secretary and 
treasurer of the conference. Judge Robert 
Parker of Westfield is the genial chairman 
whose unfailing good nature supplements the 
sunshine. Superintendent Merritt of one of 
Roxbury’s large schools, brought a delegation 
of 26 from his school, and reports that every 
one of his teachers has had Northfield training. 

Northfield makes one feel more deeply than 
ever that Religious Hducation, the supreme 
need of the world, is Big Business, demanding 
the strongest personalities at their best. A 
deep spiritual undercurrent pervaded the con- 
ference, a sense of God’s presence and of His 
availability to work with, in, and through 
those who seek Him with the whole heart. 
The pastor who attends Northfield in 1923 in 
person, taking with him the largest possible 
delegation from his school will, I am sure, 
find it a most rewarding experience. 

First Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
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Books For Boys And Girls 


Books for Boys 

Scorr BurToN AND THE TIMBER THIEVES, 
by HEpwarp G: CHEyNnEy (Appleton. $1.75). 
This is the third forestry story in which young 
Scott Burton figures. The author is director 
of the School of Forestry in the University of 
Minnesota and he puts real forestry informa- 
tion in these stories. This time the mysterious 
operations of a gang of timber thieves in 
Florida is the plot young Burton is called 
upon to uncoyer. It is a dangerous under- 
taking and Burton is compelled to exercise 
his skill with his fists, which he does effec- 
tively. It is a rattling good yarn for the 
boys. 

AROUND THE 'WoRLD IN TEN Days, by 
CHELSEA CuRTIS FRASER (Crowell. $1.75). 
The trip was taken, of course, in an air-plane 
and it was really around the world—along 
the equatorial line. It was a race, with an 
unscrupulous opponent, and full of exciting 
events. A capital book for boys, well written 
and well illustrated. 

THe WRECK-HUNTERS, by FRANCIS ROLT- 
WHEELER (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.75). 
The very title of this book is a lure for boys. 
The pictures of wrecked vessels and stormy 
seas add to the first attraction; and the text, 
telling the story, from the strenuous old days 
of piracy to the present time, will match the 
anticipations. The early stories tell of sunken 
treasure vessels and the volume closes with 
an account of the raising of a great steamship 
sunk during the war by a German submarine. 

TED AND THE TELEPHONE, by SARA WARE 
Basserr (Little, Brown. $1.65). The third 
volume in the excellent Invention Series. Miss 
Bassett is mistress of the art of telling a 
good story and at the same time conveying 
information. ‘Ted is the son of a laborer and 
is interested in his school lessons in elec- 
tricity. He is also fond of work and is led 
by events into a very pretty friendship with 
the crippled son of the wealthy mill owner. 
The two work together over electrical problems 
with satisfactory results. It is a fine story 
for boys of fourteen and upwards. 

JAcK Hraton, GoLD SEEKER, by FREDERICK 
Cottins (Stokes. $1.75). This time, Jack, 
whose last adventure was in the Mexican oil 
regions, goes to Alaska seeking for hidden gold. 
Bill goes with him and together they have 
an exciting series of experiences. Boys will 
enjoy the tale. 

INJUN AND WHITEY TO THE RESCUE, by 
Wiiam S. Hart (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). 
This is the third volume in the “Injun and 
Whitey” series and all boys who have read 
the earlier volumes will be glad to know more 
about their experiences. The climax of this 
story is in connection with a fight between a 
rancher and his harvesters in which the boys 
render valuable assistance just at the right 
moment. 


‘Books for Girls 

Tur OTHER MILLER GIRL, by JOSLYN GRAY 
(Seribners. $1.60). In order to enjoy this 
book it is not necessary to have read about 
the first “Miller Girl” known as “Rusty.” But 
her story will be pleasantly recalled by many 
while pursuing the somewhat turbulent ad- 
ventures of her sister. It was Anna’s mis- 
sion in life to help other people and she 
spared herself no inconvenience in the process. 
Sometimes it seemed as if she spared no one 
else, either. Her schemes are amusingly daring 
at times as when she insists upon stirring 
up the minister’s wife. who “enjoys” poor 
health. Her good sense however is equal to 
her persistency. In the end she has her way 


and her way is right. A vigorous, wholesome, 
well-written story for girls of almost any age. 

Prcey PRETEND,- by Muiziicenr Evison 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.75). A book 
for girls which will be enjoyed by older people 
also. In fact, it is distinctly a “family story” 
for it tells about the children of distinguished 
Virginian ancestors who are desperately try- 
ing to hold on to their mortgaged estate. 
There are four children, their aunt, and the 
black guardian angel of them all, Mammy Loo. 
Peggy Pendleton is fifteen and blessed with a 
big share of courage which she bolsters up by 
remembering to smile in dark times and exer- 
cising her vivid imaginaton. A mystery about 
some lost jewels adds excitement to a lively 
story. Something is always happening to those 
Pendeltons for whom life may be sad at 
times, but never dull. 

Unote Mary, by Ista May MuLuins (Page. 
$1.75). “A novel for young or old,” the pub- 
lishers call this, which means that the real 
heroine is a mysterious little girl known as 
“Libbie Lee.”” She comes suddenly into the. New 
England home of two sorely tried sisters. The 
more active one of the two she promptly dubs 
“Uncle Mary” and the name sticks. Quite 
unconsciously the child turns their drab lives 
into rose color and slowly, a cold, selfish life is 
transformed into one of beneficence. Inci- 
dentally this means the end of an old family 
feud and the happy renewal of an old love 
affair. A light but very wholesome story. 


Famous Heroines 

HEROINES or Mopprn Progress, by HLMER 
ADAMS AND WARREN DUNHAM Foster (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). A new edition of a collection 
of inspiring biographical sketches of ten fa- 
mous English and American women, whose 
lives were devoted, as pioneers, to social wel- 
fare and reform. Among them are Dlizabeth 
Fry, Florence Nightingale, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, J. Ellen Foster and Jane Addams. 


Missions for Young People 

RocK-BREAKERS, by P. H. J. Lerrico, M.D. 
(The Judson Press. $1.25). This is a story 
of “Kingdom Building in Kongo Land,” by the 
Home Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. It presents in a 
picturesque and interesting manner scenes of 
African life in the Kongo, stories of folk lore 
and native customs, many illustrative quota- 
tions of songs, proverbs, and narratives of 
pioneer work by missionaries in establishing 
stations and winning their way into the hearts 
and lives of the people. ; 

Race Grit, by Coz Hayne (The Judson 
Press $1.25). A series of stories of Negroes 
who have made good in the struggle for their 
own education, while at the same time con- 
tributing to the uplift of their race in America. 
The author has a gift for characterization 
and has provided a rich store of illustrative 
material for any leader conducting studies 
on the home missionary theme for this year. 

JUNGLE 'TALES, by Howard ‘ANDERSON 
Mussrr (Doran. $1.50). Six lively stories of 
the adventures of a Missionary in the Wilds of 
India. There are tigers to be killed, bears and 
crocodiles, and boys to be rescued. They are 
such stories as any boy would greatly enjoy 
hearing, or reading. 


Suema’s Missionary ADVENTURES, by J. 


Sinciair STEVENSON (Pilgrim Press. $1.50). 
The story of an imaginary visit of a British 
girl to a missionary uncle and aunt in India. 
The descriptions of mission work are not im- 
aginary but true to life—the hospitals, and 
schools, the village life and zenanas, the diffi- 


culties and the successes. The adventures are 
written in an interesting and lively fashion, 
and will do much to make Indian Missions 
real to young people. 


Books for Children 


Max. A Mipnieur ADVENTURE, by ANNIE 
W. FrAncHor (Dutton. $1.00). This is the 
story of the jolly little bell-ringer of Bern, 
Switzerland. The elves and the fairies bore 
him company in a wonderful midnight journey. 
A lively, poetic and pretty little story. 

No VirciniaA! by HELEN SHERMAN GRIF- 
FITH (Penn Publishing Co.). Another good 
story about the lively young girl who delighted 
the readers of “Oh! Virginia.” She goes 
through a series of mishaps, chiefly in a fash- 
ionable boarding school, and the reader, whose 
sympathy is sure to be with her, will share the 
young heroine’s pleasure in the outcome. 

DENISE OF THE THREE PINES, by Hpiru A, 
SAwyYER (Page. $1.65). Denise is a nine-year- 
old Belgian refugee girl, who comes to America 
with an American doctor at the close of the 
Great War. A “shell-shocked” soldier, a mis- 
chievous small boy, a very nice grandmother, a 
pony, a house party down in Maine and some 
surprises are among the features of a pleasant 
story of special interest to children. 

Rico AND WISCLI, by JOHANNA SPYRI 
(Crowell). A new edition of two charming 
child stories by one of the most popular authors 
of juvenile stories, including “Heidi.” The first 
story is that of a little Italian boy, Rico, who 
lived in the Alps and was left an orphan. His 
violin music and song win his way to a happy 
home. In the other story, a little girl orphan 
of the Alps is helped by and helps a lonely 
man, who adopts her as his child. Both stories 
have the peculiar heart-touching quality char- 
acteristic of Johanna Spyri’s best known 
books, and have more fun in them than most 
of her stories. 


Nature Stories 

Tue LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE GARDEN, by 
RutrH O. Dyer (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.50). A charming nature book for young 
children, intended for home or supplementary 
school reading. For his cruelty to small 
creatures, little Jasper Nichols is changed by 
a kindly fairy into an insect; and living in a 
garden, he learns the wonderful ways of Miss 
Apis (the bee), Miss Formica (the ant) and 
other interesting creatures. The stories are 
well told and the book is beautifully illustrated. 

BLACKY THE Crow, by THORNTON W. BuR- 
GEss (Little, Brown. $1.75). This is one of 
the larger volumes in the Green Forest Series, 
for boys and girls from 4 to 12. The Crow 
is one of the most interesting among the birds. 
His intelligence is uncanny and his ways are 
often laughable. He seems often possessed 
with a sense of humor. Mr. Burgess knows 
the bird with all his good and bad points, and 
he tells all about it in ways that children 
enjoy. There are thirty-two chapters. 

Tur SANDMAN: His Farry SToRIES, by 
HELEN J. CASTELLA -(Page. $1.75). A new 
volume in the popular series of sandman 
stories. This time the Sandman himself comes 
and takes little Joyce to the Land of Nod, 
where she has many delightful experiences. 
First they had a meal, oysters from the oyster 
plants, and fresh milk from the milkweed. 
Then another time she had crabs from the 
erab apple tree,and goose from the gooseberry 
bush, and she met the Elderberries, and Ragged 
Robin, and the Wandering Jew. The Apri- 
cot tree provided cots, and rag-weed made 
rugs, and thistle-down blankets, and so on. 
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A Chinese Christian 
Social Creed 
N a recent issue of The Life, a monthly 
magazine edited by Timothy Ting-fang 
Lew and published in Peking, there is an 
interesting statement of a Christian Social 
Creed. By way of indicating its trend we 
publish a few extracts: 

“The construction of our ideal society is 
based on the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and therefore we believe in: (1) The 
absolute sacred value of the individual; 
(2) Love as the basis of human fellowship; 
(3) Mutual service as the means of human 
progress. 

“In accordance with these three princi- 
ples, the old moral code (where evil or in- 
adequate) should be eradicated and new 
moral standards should be set up.... 
Ample provision should be made for whole- 
some recreation; and gambling, etc., should 
be prohibited. ... The small family system 
should be adopted; there should be one 
standard of purity for both men and women. 
... Men and women should have equal 
educational opportunities. . . . Ownership of 
eapital and the receipt of income entails a 
duty to render some corresponding services 
to the community. ... There should be the 
largest measure of industrial self-govern- 
ment with real freedom for the worker, and 
a guarantee of continued service in the in- 
dustry and maintenance from it,” etc. 

This is a fraction of the Creed. Copies 
of the magazine can, presumably, be ob- 
tained through the Y. M. C. A., Peking. Ask 
for the Special Federation Conference num- 
ber. There is much else of general interest 
in the issue. 


World Alliance Meets 
at Copenhagen 

HE World Alliance for International 

Friendship through the Churches, in con- 
ference at Copenhagen Aug. 5 to 11, brought 
together nearly 200 delegates from twenty- 
five different countries. World peace was 
discussed by Germans, Austrians, French and 
English without a trace of rancor. All the 
principal Protestant denominations were rep- 
resented and the Greek orthodox church. 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson reports that the repre- 
sentatives of other nations looked to the 
United States for help in solving the Huro- 
pean tangle. Some of them expressed fear 
that without the help of America the states 
of Europe might divide into two camps—pro- 
League and anti-League—with Germany and 
Russia associated in the latter. 


Uitttttte 


French and German Delegates 
Speak of the War 


T the Copenhagen Conference Dr. Deiss- 
mann, the leading German delegate, ad- 
mitted that his countrymen had made great 
mistakes. They had not realized what war 
meant. They had learned a great lesson, and 
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people and government, alike, would favor 
world disarmament. Dr. Monod of France 
said that he could trust men like Deissmann 
and the other German delegates, but that the 
French, as a nation, wanted more definite 
assurances before putting aside their own 
arms and trusting the German Government. 


Tribute to Dr. Howard Bliss 
by a Mohammedan Arab 

N an article on “Hurope and the Arab 

World,” published in Aséa, the author 
refers to a conversation with a Mohamme- 
dan Arab, who was urging an American 
Mandate over Syria. With great earnest- 
ness he spoke of Dr. Howard Bliss and his 
father, “paying to them and their work a 
tribute such as few men have received and 
only really great men could deserve: ‘I owe 
to my father and mother the fact of my 
birth. Everything else that I have and am 
in life—my professional training, my views 
of life, even my love of liberty—all this I 
owe to Beirut College, to old Dr. Bliss and 
to Dr. Howard Bliss.’” 


Sunday School Association . 
in Denmark 
A SUNDAY school association has been 
organized in- Denmark in which 
Methodist, Baptist and Established Luth- 
eran churches are represented. The es- 
tablished Lutheran church comprises more 
than 90 per cent. of the population, and 
within it are two large Sunday school or- 
ganizations—one for Copenhagen and one 
for the rest of the country. The Sunday 
school work is for children only, from 5 
to 14 years of age. Other work for children 
or young people is carried on by other in- 
dependent organizations. The established 
Lutheran church has its own series of les- 
sons, extending over four years; the Meth- 
odists and Baptists use the International 
Uniform lessons. The new organization has 
applied for admission as a section in the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 


Missionary Work 
in South America 

N a recent volume on the “New Latin 

America” the following ‘statement is 
made: “Our missionary organizations and 
those of Europe have their representatives 
everywhere. In 1911, for example, there 
were 19 such societies in Argentina, 199 for- 
eign missionaries, 189 ordained and unor- 
dained native workers and 4,800 communi- 
ecants: In Chile, 6 societies, 97 foreign 
missionaries, 124 native workers and 5,616 
communicants; in Brazil, 19 societies, 244 
foreign missionaries, 364 native workers and 
28,093 communicants. The religious instruc- 
tion given by these agencies is scarcely more 
important than the educational and social 
benefits conferred by them. The missionary 
hospitals, which form one of the most 
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humanitarian adjuncts of the missionary 
settlements, bring new conceptions of sani- 
tation and hygiene into the towns and homes 
of Latin America.” 


Worth Noting 


The authorities in Mexico City have 
turned over to the Y. M. ©. A. the play 
program for Mexican children, and grants 
them 400 pesos (about $200) monthly for 
expenses. 


In spite of agreements to the contrary, 
members of the Protestant faith are being 
persecuted in Roumania, “humiliated, beaten, 
imprisoned and subjected to all sorts of in- 
human treatment.” 


The Chinese population in the United 
States has decreased from 71,000 in 1910 
to 61,000 in 1920. In San Franciseo, China- 
town has decreased in the ten years from 
30,000 to about 7,500. 

Next year marks half a century of Bap- 
tist work in Japan, and the Japanese Bap- 
tist Convention has voted to launch a 
Fiftieth Anniversary Campaign, educative 
and evangelistic in its aims and methods. 

The women of India are awaking and 
making their influence felt in favor of re- 
forms; they are organizing political socie- 
ties and holding crowded meetings which 
will prove formidable forces for nationalism. 


The Y. W. C. A. of Buenos Aires is pro- 
gressing so well that it has moved into a 
new building, and is extending its services 
in all directions, offering practical classes, 
setting up a cafeteria, providing sleeping ac- 
commodations, assisting travelers and seek- 


ing employment for applicants. 


A practical step toward church unity was 
taken by five Canadian Presbyterian minis- 
ters and five Episcopalians, who recently 
agreed to petition their respective ecclesi- 
astical authorities for mutual recognition of 
the ministries of the two denominations, so 
that a clergyman of either body might offi- 
ciate, on invitation, in the other’s church. 


Less than 25 years ago, if the attempt was 
made to build a railroad in China, the people 
would rise up and destroy it; if telegraph 
poles and wires were put up the people 
would tear them down. Today “ten thou- 
sand telephones are used in Peking; auto- 
mobiles rush through its streets; regular 
aéroplane mail service has been established 
between Peking and Shanghai.” 


Tun YEAR BooOK OF THE CHURCHES, 1921-22, 
edited by H. O. Watson and published by the 
Federal Council, has just been issued. It 
is an admirable handbook, a directory of all 
religious bodies; also of the Federal Council 
and all affiliated bodies; of inter-church na- 


‘tional and international bodies; and contains 


the latest religious statistics and informa- 
tion. ($1.00 in paper, $1.50 in cloth. 105 
Bast 22d Street, New York City). 
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Some First Impressions of the Northania 


To be a tenderfoot is an interesting experi- 
ence. It contains so many possibilities of sur- 
prise and embarassment. It also presents the 
opportunity for gathering some vivid first im- 
pressions. It is of these I am asked to write. 

The value of first impressions may be ques- 
tioned. The editor of this page has wisely 
guarded against possible bad breaks by suggest- 
ing that one might write “a little and very 
gently!’ In view of this admonition it will 
be necessary to restrain oneself and to write 
in the spirit of the eternal calm brooding over 
the softly flowing waters of Puget Sound! 

A little and very gently, is of the nature of 
an impossibility in view of all that one sees 
and feels in this all-the-year vacation land. It 
is a relief, however, to be assured that one does 
not have to write about the climate or the 
scenery. The Chambers of Commerce and the 
real estate offices all the way from San Diego 
to the Canadian border have left little to be 
desired in this matter! Except that one feels 
that even they have not told all the truth. For 
indeed this country is a great strain upon 
one’s legitimate vocabulary! We are compelled 


Dr. 


Teaching the Law of God 
International Sunday School Lesson for 
Sept. 10. Neh. 8: 1-18. 

The whole chapter is necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the lesson; and surely 
when the people were ready to listen from 
early morning until noon to the reading of 
the law, standing up, too, it is fitting that at 
least a whole chapter should be taken for the 
lesson text today. It seems to divide natu- 
rally into three sections, as follows: 

Information. It was. centuries before the 
time of printed books, and it was not an easy 
matter to bring the law before the people. 
Reading and transmission by oral address was 
the necessary means of making anything known. 
The memory of Oriental people was cultivated 
to an amazing degree, and it was nothing un- 
usual for a man to be able to repeat whole 
books when he had learned them by heart. 

We note the reverence of the people. They 
stood up to hear the law read as a mark of 
respect. How important do you regard the 
reading of the Bible in the service of public 
worship and what pains should be taken to 
have it read clearly? Do you feel that the 
ministers are not careful enough in this 
respect ? 

Then we note how carefully the scribes were 
to see that the sense of the passage was given 
clearly by such explanations as would insure 
its accurate comprehension by the people. It 
used to be the custom for preachers to give 
what was called “running comment’? on the 
passages which they read in public services. 
Do you think that this is a desirable practice 
or should the Bible be read in church simply 
for its value in worship? 

Rejoicing. We generally associate tn ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day with gratitude 
for physical benefits or some national bless- 


to use conservative language in order to get 
any hearing at all. Hye hath not seen what an 
eyeful one does get as soon as the train begins 
to descend the western slope of the Rocky 
mountains! 

But, “first impressions” in this page relate 
to church life and particularly to the church 
school and religious education. 1st: The con- 
test between “fundamentalism” and ‘‘modern- 
ism’ is keen, strong and mighty. 

Where nature is so calm and the days go by 
in one procession of gentle and easy flowing 
life it seems strange that the Christian life of 
the coast should be so rent by theological 
storm. It is the first vivid fact that strikes 
the new arrival. Since arriving here last Sep- 
tember, (and it is now late June), there has 
not been a single thunder-storm, or notable at- 
mospherie disturbanee! I have wondered if a 
Central-west ‘“‘snorter”’ and “gully washer” 
would not clear the mental and spiritual hori- 
zon! Yet this theological controversy is not to 
be despised or lightly dismissed. Out of it 
must come some lasting good. FEventually we 
may hope to find a principle of Christian 


charity and a practical fellowship that will 
make room for the normal activity of the hu- 
man mind and heart in reaching out into the 
infinite unknown of both nature and grace. 
Honest souls must not be dammed because they 
become adventurers upon the ocean of undis- 
covered truth; nor must careful hearts be des- 
pised because they refuse to leave the safety 
of carefully charted shores. 

This controversy meets us in a very vital 
way in our church school work. It brings our 
literature under suspicion! A single article 
that smacks of modernism in our denomina- 
tional literature may result in the whole busi- 
ness being thrown out of some church or 
school! The loss in patronage to the denom- 
ination is not the significant thing in such 
cases. It is the rejection of denominational 
leadership! A secretary is frankly told to 
stay at home if he is thought to favor one side 
or the other—or even if he is thought to be 
indifferent to the issue. 

Second. There are unlimited challenges to 
the pioneer spirit! New schools and new 

(Continued on page 277) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


ing, such as peace following war. \ In ys. 9-12 
we have the record of a day of thanksgiving 
which was an expression of joy by the people 
that they had heard the law read and were 
able to know through this means what the will 
of God was for them. Does this seem to be 
an adequate warrant for such an action on the 
part of the people? 

This thanksgiving is worth careful study. 
There were four items in it: Virst, there wasa 
physical observance. The people were told to 
express their joy by means of a great feast. 
They were to eat the fat and drink the sweet, 
which meant roast meat and good wine. They 
were to have a happy time of it as a means 
of honoring God and his law. Second, they 
were to share their good things. They were to 
send portions to those who had nothing pro- 
vided for them. Practical charity was another 
way of expressing their religious joy. Third, 
they were to be happy. They had wept when 
they heard the law read, for they saw how far 
short of obedience they had fallen in their 
practical life. The sense of sin came from the 
fuller understanding of the law, as it always 
does. Fourth, they were to feel a new sense 
of strength rising from their joy in the assur- 
ance of God’s will and favor. The children of 
God must not cringe and fret; they are the 
heirs of all that is best and most permanent 
in the world, and they ought to sing for joy. 
This was a true thanksgiving. How far do 
these moods express your own sense of privi- 
lege in the possession. of an open Bible and 
knowledge of its contents? 


Reformation. The third step was a change 
in conduct resulting from: the knowledge of 
the law. To us this may seem somewhat super- 
ficial, inasmuch as it was the restoration of 
a ceremony, the great feast of tabernacles; 
but it bit deeply into the very life of the people, 


and it stands for those changes which must 
come about when we bring our daily living up 
to the standards of the law of God and take 
his commandments seriously. Of course, it 
was only a part of our Bible that they heard; 
and there is no obligation resting upon us to 
keep such a religious festival as the feast of 
tabernacles. But the action of the people is 
deeply significant in showing us what the in- 
evitable result of a profounder knowledge of 
the law of God ought to be in its practical bear- 
ing upon our own conduct. 

Therefore, let the lesson close with a study 
of the changes that would inevitably result 
if we all knew the full meaning of the Bible 
more accurately and took it with profound 
seriousness. How would it command us to 
take better care of our own selves? One of 
the results of religious revival is a change in 
the regard in which we hold our own bodies, 
our personal influence, the energy with which 
we can influence others. Then ask how it 
would influence the relations of industry. 
Would many of the problems that are vexing 
us today be solved if we understood the full 
meaning, for example, of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Golden Rule of Jesus? How 
would the relations of neighborhoods be changed 
if men were aware of the imperial authority 
of the New Testament as defining the obliga- 
tions of all groups of human beings? Then 
think of the result in international relations 
which would follow the taking of the Bible 
as the law of life by mankind. Sum this all 
up in the light of the lesson and then ask if 
we do not need supremely to understand and 


practice the law of God. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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The Temple of God in Man 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Sept. 10-16 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Scripture Reference, Eph. 2: 11-22. 


Daity DEVOTIONS 


Seripture readings for daily devotions for the 
individual and the family are printed in The 
Congregational Handbook. These are associated 
with the topic for the prayer meeting. This page 
may be used, therefore, as an aid to daily wor- 
ship. The Handbook, A Book of Prayers and De- 
votional Hymns may be had at five cents each 
from the Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. A brief intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Ephesians would 
be appropriate, with an outline of the subject 
matter. In the subject dwell on the idea of ‘‘fitly 
framed’; that is, each piece in its place, mean- 
ing each church member doing his part. As a 
matter of business, consider the suggestions under 
the Program for Church Work. 

1. The sanctuary of God is built of persons. 
Just as the human body is the sanctuary of 
the human spirit, so the corporate body called 
the church is the sanctuary of the spirit of God 
on earth. The human body is wonderfully made. 
Hvery cell and nerve and fiber to the number of 
millions has its relationship to the perfect 
whole. Similarly, every believer in Christ has 
his relationship to the temple of God. 

2. Unity is given through co-ordination of 
ideas and spirit. Wherever a believer holds 
Christian ideas like those of other Christians, 
he is fitted into the temple of God. Wherever 
a follower of Christ is moved by the spirit of 
Christ as are other Christians, that follower 
of Christ is thereby spiritually cemented into 
the total structure. Wherever a Christian 
lends his aid to Christ-like ministries, his 
power joins others as the sum of Christ’s sery- 
ice to men. 

8. The foundation of the temple is built of 
the life and record of the past. Chief in this 
foundation is the corner stone, Christ Jesus 
himself. Imagine the removal of the Christian 
experience of past generations and contemplate 
the possibility of rearing a Christian structure 
in our day. The whole superstructure would 
collapse. This does not mean that all which 
has been brought to the foundation is incorpo- 
rated in it. It does mean that all that is true 
of the past is worked into the foundation for 
the present. 

4. The temple of today is built of the Chris- 
tians of today. ‘Tomorrow that which is good 
in the present generation may be wrought into 
the foundation for |the future in this ever- 
developing sanctuary. No Christian should be 
eontent without the firm conviction that his 
life of thought, faith and action does not stand 
by itself, but is fitted into the total dwelling 
of God on earth. 


__ 5. The strange notion of the Jews that the 


Gentiles had no place in God’s temple. Even 
to the Apostle Paul it was a matter of never 
exhausted surprise that the grace of God in 
Christ had not been kept entirely for the 
“chosen people.” He therefore expresses his 
enthusiasm over the fact that even the Hphe- 
sians were fitted into the temple. 

6. Our tacit notion that the many have no 
particular place in the church. The Jewish 
notion of particular favor from God seems 
strangely narrow to us. Nevertheless, is it 
not a fact tacitly acted upon, if not openly 


Closet and Altar 


TEMPLES OF GOD’S INDWELLING 


For ye are the temple of the living God — 
2 Cor. 6: 16. 


No passing visit is here, no sudden but 
transient illumination, no power fitfully 
given and suddenly withdrawn. “I will 
dwell in them and walk with them; and I 
will be their God and they shall be my 
people.” Such was to be the law of the 
Messianic kingdom: each of its subjects was 
to be gifted with an inward presence of the 
Holy One.—H. P. Liddon. 


Now, the heart is the center of our being, 
and therefore doth the Holy Ghost occupy 
this place of vantage. He comes into the 
central fortress and universal citadel of our 
nature and thus takes possession of the 
whole. The heart is the vital spot; we 
speak of it as the chief residence of life, 
and therefore, the Holy Ghost enters it and 
as the living God, dwells in the living heart, 
taking possession of the very core and 
marrow of our being.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Rule, Thou, in every thought 
And passion of my soul, 
Till all my powers are brought 
Beneath thy full control: 
Come, my Redeemer, quickly come, 
And make my heart thy lasting home, 


Yuen shall my days be thine, 
And all my heart be love; 
And joy and peace be mine, 
Such as are known above: 
Come, my Redeemer, quickly come, 
And make my heart thy lasting home, 


—Andrew Reed. 


Religion is not a strange or added thing, 
but the inspiration of the secular life, the 
breathing of an eternal spirit through this 
temporal world.—Henry Drummond. 


The inconceivably intimate union of the 
believer with God is set forth in two ways: 
Christ says, we shall come and make our 
abode with him: God dwelleth in us; the 
other way is by a representation of God 
enthroned’ in heaven, and believers on 
thrones encompassing that throne. The 
question is, What is the heaven of your 
heart? Is self on the central throne, or, 
is God there?—George Bowen. 


Almighty Father, enter thou into our 
hearts, and so fill us with thy love that, 
forsaking all evil desires, we may embrace 
thee, our only good. Show unto us, for thy 
mercies’ sake, O Lord our God, what thou 
art unto us. ... Hnlarge thou the narrow- 
ness of our souls, that thow mayest enter in. 
Repair the ruinous mansions, that thou 
mayest dwell there. ... Let me know thee, 
O Thou, who knowest me; let me know thee 
as I am known. O Thou strength of my 
soul, enter into it, and prepare it for thy- 
self, that thow mayest have and hold it 
without spot or wrinkle. 
from Augustine. 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


Amen.—Comptled, 
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conceived, that the leaders in the church have 
little idea that the majority of the church 
people have any particular place in developing 
the thought, enhancing the spirit and enlarg- 
ing the practical ministries of the church? 

7. In building, useless materials go into the 
scrap heap. Not every stone is used by the 
mason; not every timber is utilized by the con- 
tractor. But examine the scrap heap of the 
average builder, and note how small it is; then 
contrast the actual fact with reference to the 
living temple of God on earth, with possibly 
one-half of all the members of his visible church 
left on one side so far as we can see. The 
obvious meaning of this is that we should 
not be content without the last effort to in- 
corporate the life of every member into the 
living temple of God. 


Tur ProcgRAM OF CHURCH WoRK 
The Fall Rally 


1. The practice is fairly well established 
where the summer brings a let-down in church 
work of holding some kind of fall rallly. This 
usually gathers about Rally Day in the Sun- 
day School, but extended to other departments. 
The suggested date is the third Sunday in 
September, but this of course varies in differ- 
ent localities. But have a program; make it 
definite. 

2. The call to the colors is the first item in 
the rally. A message should go to every con- 
stituent of the church bearing such a eall, 
usually centering in a special service, at which 
time a sermon is preached relating spiritual 
inspiration to practical participation in the 
work of the church. Similar occasions will be 
provided in other meetings, including the Sun- 
day School, the Women’s organizations, the 
Young People’s societies, ete. The Pilgrim 
Press provides a practical range of requisites 
and helps for the Sunday School rally. 

3. Filling up the ranks. Waving called back 
to the colors the membership and constituents 
who have in some measure wandered during 
the summer months, the next aim is to locate 
and enlist new prospects who will fill up the 
vacancies constantly occurring in the ranks. 
Next week we shall consider the question of 
special plans in -this direction, but the rally 
plans should build into this effort to reach new 
people. 

4 The fitting of workers to tasks. If there 
is one reason more than another why the waste 
of Christian material is so large, itis because of 
alack of definite plans in the church for the act- 
ual enlistment of all the members in specific en- 
deavor. It magnifies the spiritual passion to 
have a definite plan, and a mechanical plan 
becomes spiritualized when it is used with 
spiritual purpose. It is suggested therefore 
that the enlistment card, being sent just now 
to all pastors by the Commission on Evange- 
lism, be used or adapted to the needs of the 
church. This is a simple card which provides 
a considerable list of church activities, with 
a place on the left to be marked by those who 
are engaged in particular forms of work, and 
on the right to be marked by those who 
are willing to engage in those forms of work. 
The cards can be used at the rally service, or 
they can be circulated in a canvass, which is 
the best plan; or they can be mailed to the 
church membership. But the important thing 
is that there should be a plan, and that that 
plan should be worked. 
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The Brownies’ New eee 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


It was a very eventful day for the Brown 
children in the little cottage when a moving- 
van halted before the great white mansion that 
was their nearest neighbor. To be sure, the 
handsome big house stood in the middle of a 
perfect park, so that in summer one only 
glimpsed its balconies and rose-wreathed pil- 
lars. A great iron fence along the front gave 
it the privacy its humbler neighbors lacked ; 
and a high stone wall separated the south lawn 
from the little yard where romped the three 
“Brownies’”—Ruth, David and Betty. 

For years the “white house,’ as it was 
called, had been boarded up and lonely. So 
there was a stir of expectation through the 
town when it was learned that old Judge Whit- 
ford from the capital city had bought the place 
and would move in immediately. 

“Oh, dear! They say he’s old and alone, so 
that means no children for playmates,’’ mourned 
‘Ruth, in disappointment. “I did hope there’d 
be at least a child apiece for us.” 

David was not so unselfish. “I don’t want 
any more girls,’ he observed, frankly. “I’d 
like some live-wire boys that would share that 
dandy place with a fellow. Most likely the old 
Judge is cranky and particular, and will keep 
a watch-dog as big as a bear. So we won't 
dare even peek into the orchard when the cher- 
ries and June apples are ripe,’ he ended, 
gloomily. 

Though three pairs of sharp eyes kept guard 
over the white house, nobody was in evidence 
except the moving-men, a_ stout, energetic 
woman who was undoubtedly the housekeeper, 
and an old darky couple, cook and coachman, 
probably. 

“The Judge won’t come till everything’s 
settled,” guessed Ruth. ‘Well, I don’t think 
I ever want him to come. I suppose we'll 
never get to climb over the stone-wall and 
play our whole lives, and I’ve just dreamed 
about it!” 

It was little Betty who made the first dis- 
covery. Ruth and David had rushed in from 
school, trailing the cooky jar, when Betty ran 
in from the garden, her eyes big as saucers. 
“Furry!” she urged. “There’s a boy! The 
housekeeper’s boy, I guess. And there’s a 
swing and a trapeze and a puppy!” With 
David and Ruth on her heels, she scampered 
back to the crack in the wall. 

‘Ho! I ean beat that,” scoffed David, and 
he raced to the old apple-tree where Betty’s 
big box-cupboard stood. Another second and 
he was standing up intending to look over 
boldly. “Great Cesar!” he gasped, and nearly 
tumbled backward, for the minute he looked 
over, somebody on the other side did the same 
thing. The new boy had climbed to a wheel- 
barrow to investigate the other side of the 
wall. He and David had nearly bumped heads. 

After the first shock, things moved rapidly. 
The oyer-wall boy was determined to annex 
friends ‘without: delay. “Come over, all of 
you,” he urged, adding anxiously, “if your 
mother’ll let you.” After they had gained per- 
mission, the blissful Brownies tumbled over the 
wall, and Sydney, their new neighbor, was say- 
ing in high ‘spirits: “It’s great to have neigh- 
bors! I didn’t have any in the city and I’m 


going to make up for it now. Isn’t my 
puppy cute? He’s an Airdale, and I call him 
‘Happy.’” 


Ruth had to giggle. She was remembering 
the ‘‘watech-dog as big as a bear’ that David 
had expected and predicted so darkly. ‘Come 
and see the calf and the horses. No; first, 
have a look at this big oak. Don’t you think 
we could make a Swiss Family Robinson house 
up there?’ Sydney appealed to David, who 
was in transports over this happy beginning. 

“T’m to have this side of the place for my 
very own,” went on the boy. “I wanted to 
be close to you, and we'll make a little ladder 
or maybe eut a door through the wall. And 
Ill have a tent and a regular playground. 
We'll have no end of fun.” 

“How do you know the Judge will let 
you?” asked David, frankly. This ‘“house- 
keeper’s boy,” as the Brownies had guessed 
him to be, seemed full of wonderful ideas. 
“Maybe he won’t have us around.” 

Sydney laughed and laughed while the three 
waited. politely, rather puzzled over what was 


so funny. “But, of course, you don’t know 
him yet,’ Sydney stopped to explain. ‘‘Why, 
grandfather’s just an old boy himself! TI live 


with him, you know. He’s all I’ve got, and 
we're chums. He’ll be camping out here with 
me and doing stunts we can’t. Here he is now! 
Hey, grandfather !” 

For one breathless instant it looked as if 
three Brownies would vanish over the wall in 
sheer panic; but the Judge’s friendly greeting, 
his jolly smile, reassured them, so that soon he 
had Betty on his back, and was conducting 
the rest to the orchard to raid an early cherry- 
tree. 

He it was who secretly told Ruth that his 


grandson’s birthday came very soon, and on 
the first of May. He gave her liberty to have 
a surprise party for Sydney under the trees. 
“We haven’t mentioned it, so he’ll have no 
idea of it. Syd doesn’t know any one yet, so 
you'll have to help out by doing the inyiting 
this time.” Then he whispered that the boy’s 
birthday gift was to be a pony and cart. “T’ll 
have Mammy bake a whopper of a cake, with 
frosting an inch thick,’ this delightful young- 
old man promised, ‘‘and Uncle Amos will man- 
age to hide plenty of ice-cream away. I’ll keep 
Sydney busy all morning. We’re tinkering a 
gymnasium out in the barn. You get the crowd 
together and march over on the young man. 
He’ll think we’ve forgotten his birthday,” the 
Judge chuckled, gleefully. As the morning of 
May Day wore away, Sydney began to wonder 
and feel injured. Over their jolly carpenter 
work he had carelessly mentioned the date, ex- 
pecting grandfather to catch on, but evidently, 
so far as birthdays went, grandfather’s mind 
was a blank. It wasn’t like him to neglect 
such a red-letter day, nor like Mammy, either. 
Still, Sydney felt. shy about mentioning the 
great fact. They would feel badly to think 
they had overlooked it. But when noon came, 
with no cake, no gifts, Sydney felt desperate. 


He scooted over to the wall and whistled 
the signal. The Brownies appeared as by 


magic. ‘Hi, come over after lunch!” sang out 
Sydney. “It’s a secret; something special, 
though.” Sydney, after a peek in his bank, 


had decided he was rich enough to treat to 
Eskimo pie. Ruth and Dayid were dumb for 
a second. “He knows!” was David’s fear. 


Luckily, Ruth spoke before the cat escaped 
from the bag. 
(Continued on neat page) 


When Jesus came to earth he brought many 
precious gifts for his beloved disciples; among 
them were freedom and faith, healing and 
hope, life and love. But of them all there 
was none more precious than the gift of the 
keys to the Kingdom of Heaven, for these 
keys would admit whoever had them into 
Heaven where there was a wonderful supply 
of all that the heart could desire. 

“T give unto you,” said Jesus to Peter, “the 
keys to the Kingdom of Heaven.” Peter felt 
it was a great honor to be made guardian of 
the precious keys and to show himself worthy 
of this honor he kept them very carefully. 

Among the keys was one that Jesus had 
not shown to Peter. This was the key to 
the heart of God, and of course was the most 
precious of all. For many months Peter 
studied and wondered which one of the group 
this key could be. One day as he was look- 
ing them over he noticed for the first time 
one with a very odd shape. After looking at 


it for a moment he saw that the part that 
fitted into the key hole formed three letters, 
“A, S, 1k”) “What *couldaithey: mean?” he 
asked himself again and again. 

He puzzled over this for a long time, but 
no answer came to him. One night as he 
knelt beside his bed to pray, suddenly, in the 
very midst of his prayer the words that his 
Master had taught the Twelve so long ago 
came to him: “Ask and ye shall receive; Seek 
and ye shall find; Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” Why these were the letters of the 
key ! 

That night he went immediagen to the dis- 
ciples and told them of his wonderful discoy- 
ery. And ever after that wherever the dis- 
ciples went to teach and to preach they showed 
men everywhere the doot of prayer and told 
them of the key that opened this door to the 
heart ofsGod. is 

Rey. Don IvAN PatToH. 

Arlington, Mass. 
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“I’m sorry,” she called, sweetly, “but we're 
invited out.’”’ To herself she said, “Now we'll 

see whether he knows.” 

“That’s tough,’ was Sydney’s sad reply. 
“Guess I’ll have to play Robinson Crusoe be- 
fore he found Friday. Maybe grandfather will 
go fishing with me to the river,’ he added 
hopefully as he disappeared, leaving a relieved 
trio. But there were a hundred and one rea- 
sons why grandfather could not possibly get 
away; so Sydney gave up all hope, and taking 
a favorite book, withdrew in silent injury to 
his desert isle in the old oak, alone except for 
faithful roly-poly little Happy. 

It was a wonderful book, and Sydney was 
far out in the wilderness fighting savage na- 
tives when he woke up to the fact that a small 
army had entered the gate and was advancing 
on his retreat, where they began shouting: 
“Happy birthday!’ ‘Come down and get ac- 
quainted!”’ “Aren’t you s’prised, Syd?’ This 
from Betty, who was.so happy, she was truly 
a bouncing Betty. 

Somehow a dazed boy scrambled down just 
as grandfather appeared, leading a beautiful 
new pony. Ruth pressed nearer with a dainty 
wreath she had worked long to make. ‘‘You’re 
King of May!” she told the surprised Sydney, 
who ducked instantly, to the amusement of the 
boys. : 

“No, sir!” he declared, with spirit. “This is 
a free country. If I’m anything, I’ll be Presi- 
dent! Come on, and take turns trying out the 
pony-cart.” 

“All right, Mr. President,’’ laughed Ruth, 
good-naturedly. “This is the ‘white house,’ 
too!” So the pretty wreath was neglected 
while the children romped that merry after- 
noon. Then Mammy appeared, bearing the 
most marvelous cake ever seen in that town, 
and Sydney led the cheers. “Mammy ought to 
wear the wreath,” piped up Betty, and at once 
Sydney clapped it on the dusky head of the 
smiling old lady as she served generous help- 
ings of strawberry ice-cream to the President 
and his jolly guests. 


The Happy Warrior 
Mr. Frank Kimball— A Tribute 

The many friends of Mr. Frank Kimball of 
Oak Park, Ill., will be sorrowed to hear of his 
home-going Aug. 15. For more than a year he 
has been fighting bravely against a dread dis- 
ease, facing waning strength and pain——and 
the future—with the same faith which has 
eharacterized his long, fruitful life. Born at 
Charlestown, Mass., of the finest New England 
stock, and coming to the Middle West in 1886, 
he has united the strength of ancestry to the 
opportunity of the great city, and made both 
the agents of a notable Christian service. 
There is scarcely a position in Pilgrim Church, 
where he has been a faithful member for over 
thirty years, or a major activity in our larger 
denominational life, in which he has not given 
unselfish expression of all his resources of time, 
ability and substance. He was a systematic 
giver before he had any measure of wealth 
and he continued his generous habit when 
money came to him, as he said, “to use for 
God.” One could scarcely hope to list here 
the activities which haye engaged his time, 
into which he put prayer and money and sery- 
ice. He is an outstanding example of the 
Christian business man who determines and re- 
joices to take time to learn and solve the 
problems of extending Christ’s Church and 
Kingdom in the world. He brought the best 
resources of business to the service of Jesus 

Christ. 
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ple chronicler of his day, about Israel’s great- 
est King, in these words: “And David, when 
he had served his generation, fell asleep.”” We 
are indebted to the Chronicler for his com- 
prehensive characterization. For, increasingly 
—as we think of our friend—we see how he 
has “served his generation,’ and so likewise 
his God! He was the last of that great tri- 
umvirate of friends and servants of God in 
Pilgrim Church who believed in invested lives. 
Firman, Pitkin, Kimball—hail and farewell! 
God grant his grace to those who “follow in 
their train!” 

We need more of such vigorous personali- 
ties in the work of our churches. Here was a 
man both versatile and strong, with initiative 
and daring, ever ready to make a great ad- 
venture for God. He was a lover of art and 
literature and music. Few men, with larger 
experience, excelled him in felicity of utter- 
ance. He had a heart! Little children and 
youth loved and trusted him instinctively. He 
was Wordsworth’s ideal of “the Happy War- 
rior.” He saw the world’s needs and felt 
them—to the point of sacrifice. The tithe was 
far too small a proportion to cover the meas- 
ure of his help. Yet he was ever saying to 
pastor and friend, ‘Don’t mention this gift’’; 
for he was most eager that the Church and 
his Master should get the credit of every gift. 

His heart was in his home. He gave his 
wife and their three noble daughters his first 
and fullest love. He felt that he could do no 
man greater honor than to invite him to his 
home. It was fitting that the final service of 
commemoration should be held in the home he 
loved. ‘The lights were lighted on the pictures 
he admired. Simplicity and reverence marked 
the service. Men were in the majority at the 
service—men prominent in the city, the church, 
the ministry. The services were shared by 
Drs. J. C. Armstrong, J. R. Nichols, W. A. 
Bartlett, and Mr. Kimball’s pastor. 

He has “fought a good fight, finished the 
course, kept the faith!’ 

ERNEST BouRNER ALLEN. 

Oak Park, Ill. 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 274) 
churches are urgently needed in communities 
being organized in the irrigated districts of 
Hastern Washington or in the fast clearing 
forests of the Northwest. An _ educational 
secretary finds himself serving the whole de- 
nominational work. He may administer the 
communion to a people in some remote dis- 
trict where such a service has never been 
held before; he may organize a new Sunday 
school or he may help to raise the apportion- 
ment for some local church. All this he will 
do and yet not forget the main business of his 
going, namely; to set before the people an ade- 
quate and feasible program of religious educa- 
tion. Out of all this grows one of these first 
impressions: the challenge that lies in the hu- 


man situations and conditions in the north-. 


west. It is still the country of the pioneer. 
There is energy, youth and a going on. And 
with it all an eager friendship and a zestful 
purpose to get the most out of life. Here is 
not a faith cloistered in stately cathedral or 
hoary relic. But a faith challenged by the 
call of the mighty forest, the towering snow 
capped mountain and the rushing stream. A 
faith challenged by the love of pleasure and 
the pursuit of wealth. A faith challenged by 
the presence of the race problem in our very 
streets. 

Third. A further “first impression” relates to 
the working—or un-working—of the Volstead 
Act! Prohibition is violently and . viciously 
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towns and cities of the northwest are free of 
open saloons. And it is rare indeed to see any 
staggering evidence of liquor. One reads the 
papers to know what is going on. There was 
a time when it was not necessary to read the 
papers; it was in evidence on every hand. But 
the Act is contested, violently and viciously. 
To a Kansan who has had some little part 
in driving the saloon from the streets, then 
from the “blind pig,’ then from the under- 
ground “dug out’ until it is finally as extinct 
as the dodo, (whatever that was) it seems a 
strange thing to be rushed back into the at- 
mosphere of the chase after the bootlegger. 
This chase, however, seems to be carried on 
by the government agents. As yet the churches 
are not in it and the preachers are not, as a 
class, practically in the business of making the 
wicked flee from his Vancouver, B. C., bottle. 

One remembers the days when a detective 
from the Kansas State Temperance Union 
seconded by the preachers whose Prince Al~ 
bert coat tails sailed behind them in the breeze, 
made the desperate bootlegger’s life a misery 
and a final disaster. The government agents 
who today have all the machinery of the law 
behind them, might well call a convention of 
those old ecclesiastical sleuths and get some 
pointers on how to make the law effective. The 
battle is far from being won in the Northwest. 
One has no doubt, however, in the end that 
the victory will be for an actually enforced 
prohibition. But it is so easy for some man 
with a burr on the end of his tongue to step 
across from Victoria or Vancouver and say, 
(as one said to me just the other day): “Na, 
na, would’na ye feel just a wee bit happier the 
morn if ye had a wee snifter?” 

Fourth. Denominationally, first impressions 
are that the men responsible for leadership in 
this Northwest are after the goods with all 
their hearts and souls! Baird and Sullens with 
their corps of earnest and happy extension 
helpers; Gale of the Seattle City Bxtension 
Society; there is no doubt of the coming of 
the Kingdom in the company of these fine and 
statesmanlike spirits. First impressions are 
daily renewed! There goes the boat to Alaska! 
That great leviathian! Great because Dr. and 
Mrs. Baird are going out to Alaska for the 
summer to extend the work of the Kingdom. 
It is a picture of life in the Northwest. On- 
ward and outward! There’s a mist on the 
bay and a gleam from the Olympic mountains, 
a cool sea breeze, rose perfumed, lifts the cur- 
tain at my window; the dark woods invite, 
and a thousand scents and sounds voice the 
eall to adventure in the winning of the north- 
west for Jesus Christ. 

But the most vivid of these impressions 
comes in connection with one’s own task; the 
setting forth of an educational program for our 
churches. Denominational programs are in 
need of painstaking adjustment if they are to 
be of use to the great number of small and 
poorly manned and, even more poorly equipped 
schools. There is a real eagerness among them 
to play the game, but an almost pathetic in- 
ability to go to the bat! 

Lack of teachers, specially of trained teach- 
ers; irregular attendance of teachers due to 
many influences, make graded instruction diffi- 
cult. There is a big opportunity in the situa- 
tion and it is a challenge to the constructive 
forces and minds of the denomination. 

FrReD GREY. 

Seattle, Wash. 


All you have really to do is to keep your 
back as straight as you can and not to think 
about what is on it; above all not to boast of 
what is on it. .'The real meaning of virtue is 
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New Secretaries for Education 


Society 
Rey. Harry Thomas Stock 


For a considerable time the Congregational 
Education Society has hoped for two addi- 
tional secretaries, one in charge of Student 
Work, and the other in charge of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. The time does not seem to have 
arrived, when the Society can have a man for 
each of these positions. 

The National Council which met in Los 
Angeles a year ago appointed the Recruiting 
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Rev. Harry T. Srock 


Commission, and gave the Commission au- 
thority to secure a secretary who should lead 
the denomination in its effort to secure a more 
adequate supply of Christian leaders. It was 
finally agreed between the Recruiting Com- 
mission and the Education Society that for 
the present they would attempt these impor- 
tant tasks with the leadership of one secre- 
tary. 

We are happy to announce that Rev. Harry 
Thomas Stock, of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, has accepted the joint call of the 
Commission and the Education Society to under- 
take this work. Mr. Stock was born in Spring- 
field, Ill., graduated from Knox College in 
1914, where he was a leader in various college 
activities; graduated from Chicago Theologi- 
eal Seminary in 1916, receiving at that time 
the Blachford Fellowship. His Master’s de- 
gree was received from the University of 
Chicago in 1917. He made a special study of 
the religious and social history of America, 
particularly in the West. 

Mr. Stock was especially active in Sunday 
School and young people’s work, both in the 
local church and in that part of the state. 
He had close touch with and training in the 
more recent developments in religious educa- 
tion during his course in Chicago Seminary 
and the University of Chicago. In 1920 and 
1921 he visited some thirty-five western col- 
leges, universities and agricultural schools in the 
interests of the Christian leadership callings. 

More recently, Mr. Stock has been librarian 
of Chicago Theological Seminary,: has taught 
in the History Department, done a _ large 
amount of: public speaking, supplying churches, 
speaking to Associations and young people’s 
groups, and has been editor of the Seminary 
News Letter. This summer Mr. Stock has 
worked in two of our Congregational Young 
People’s Conferences, and the reports which 
come from these are emphatic in their praise 
and enthusiasm. 

President Davis and Dr. Ward of the Semin- 
ary speak in the highest terms of Mr. Stock 
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as a man, as a student, and as an effective 
worker with young people. Dr. Walker, Head 
of the Department of Church History says: 
“His students have been enthusiastic with re- 
gard to his work. He himself is a student in 
every sense of the word. He possesses a rather 
unusual literary style, and is able to hold the 
attention of audiences, for he presents his 
material in the most interesting fashion. He 
carries conviction by the utter sincerity of 
his purpose and by the directness and straight- 
forwardness of his appeal. I prize his judg- 
ment very highly. He is one of the most 
level-headed men I know. Withal he is careful, 
considerate, sympathetic, thoughtful, earnest, 
absolutely devoted to his task.” Dr. Gammon 
of Chieago speaks in the most emphatic way 
regarding Mr. Stock’s qualifications for the 
new position. 

Mr. Stock’s headquarters will be at 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, where he expects to arrive 
and be ready for work by the middle of Sep- 
tember. We commend him most heartily to 
the churches, the young people, and the stu- 
dents of our fellowship for earnest co-opera- 
tion and help in the work of Christian training 
and leadership among our youth. 


Prof. Erwin L. Shaver Succeeds 
Secretary W. V. Lytle 


Secretary W. V. Lytle has presented his 
resignation as District Religious Education 
Secretary of the Congregational Education 
Society for New Wngland excepting Connecti- 
eut. Mr. Lytle has been with the Society 
for three years, and resigns for the purpose 
of continuing his study at Yale Divinity 
School» and the University. Mr. Lytle has 
labored earnestly and intelligently for the 
eause of religious education during these three 
years, and has been constantly busy with the 
calls for service from churches and groups of 
churches throughout the district. Our hearti- 
est good wishes go with him, as he carries 
forward his study along the line of religious 
education. 

The Education Society is very happy to 
announce the acceptance of the New England 
District Secretaryship, as Mr. Lytle’s succes- 


Rey. Erwin L. SHAVER 


sor, by Prof. Erwin L. Shaver of Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas. Mr. Shaver was 
born and grew up in Wisconsin, where he 
graduated from Lawrence College at Apple- 
ton in 1913, taking his M. A. degree in sociol- 
ogy in 1914. He graduated with the degree of 
S. T. B. from Garrett Biblical Institute in 
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1916. He was a student in Union Theological 
Seminary and the Teachers College in Col- 
umbia from 1917 to 1920, where he studied 
under Professors Coe, Hartshorne, Fosdick, 
Thorndike, Kilpatrick, Snedden, McMurry, 
Bagley, and others. He received his M. A. de- 
gree in Religious Education in 1918, also his 
diploma as Supervisor of Religious Education. 

Mr. Shaver taught district school for two 
years in Wisconsin, was for two years Direc- 
tor of Religious Education in a church in 
Decatur, Ill., which had a Sunday school of 
upwards of 2000. He was assistant to Dr. 
Coe in his Department of Religious Education 
in 1919-20, taught the training class in the 
Union School of Religion at Union Seminary, 
and has been Head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education in Hendrix College since 
1920. 

Mr. Shaver has been an ordained minister 
for nine years, and during this period has sup- 
plied churches and preached much of the 
time. He made a most comprehensive survey 
of week-day Religious Education which ap- 
peared in Religious Education for April, 1922, 
and is the author of the chapter on week-day 
schools in a book entitled The Teaching work 
of the Church, soon to be issued by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Mr. Shaver thus comes to the Congrega- 
tional Education Society with the most thor- 
ough religious education training and with 
splendid practical experience. Professor Coe 
of Union Theological Seminary writes: “He 
knows Religious Wducation both theoretically 
and practically. He has been a director in 
a local church, has been pastor of the church, 
and in his capacity of surveyor of week-day 
schools he touched the field intimately at many 
points. He is a genial, simple, co-operative 
spirit. He is patient, everlastingly industrious, 
and humble. He will be adaptable to small as 
well as to large churches. Finally, he is con- 
scientious. The longer I live the more rare 
it seems to me to find men who carry their 
responsibilities out in details to the very last.” 

Secretary Cope of the R. E. A., Dr. Gates, 
our Missionary Education Secretary, and 
others speak most heartily regarding Mr. 
Shaver and his equipment for our work. 

Mr. Shaver’s office will be at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, where he expects to be ready 
for work by the middle of September. He 
is at the service of our churehes in their 
entire program of religious education for the 
district of which he is secretary, and we 
commend him most heartily to our constit- 
uency. F. M. SHELpon. 


Opportunity 


This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but 
this 

Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 
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The Wayfarer 


A Graphic Description 
By Rev. J. K. Unsworth, D.D. 


ee ANDEL’S Messiah dramatized” is the 

characterization by the author, Rey. 
James BH. Crowther, D.D., of the impressive 
Passion-Pageant. ‘The Wayfarer,” which was 
presented in the stadium of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, six evenings from July 24 
to July 29. This is the fourth presentation, 
the first having been given in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1919, at the Missionary Centenary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the second in 
Madison Square Gardens, New York, and the 
third last year in Seattle. In the open air 
and under a balmy rainless sky, 100,000 people 
during this year saw and heard the story of 
Christ. 

This pageant-drama is nobly conceived, and 
carried out with a beauty and majesty worthy 
of its high theme. Under the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God, the author humbly avows, 
“The Wayfarer’ was written, composed even 
to many of its details in a single night, as 
he was pondering in the Hotel Savoy, New 
York, on the program for the great Metho- 
dist missionary celebration. 

The theme is the progress from pessimism 
regarding humanity’s suffering and discord, 
unto a great hope and faith in the freedom 
and unity of humanity through the cross. 
Conducted by Understanding, the perplexed 
Wayfarer witnesses the historical facts of 
Christ’s life as set forth in splendid pag- 
eantry and the finest Christian classical music. 
The scenes portrayed are the Hebrew Bxiles, 
“by Babylon’s Wave,’ where out of poignant 
despair the hope of the Messiah is born, the 
Birth of Christ, the Triumphal Entry, the 
Via Dolorosa and the Resurrection. With 
breadth of conception, artistic delineation, 
both in the mass and in detail, the treatment 
chaste and reverent, Handel’s and Gounod’s 
choicest productions rendered in chorus and 
solo, the individual speakers being historic 
artists their every articulation carrying easily 
to the farthest rim of the vast oval terrace, and 
all under an artistic playing of lights at times 
bewitching in its effects, the great epic of the 
World’s Hope moves to its climax. 

One will not soon forget the Hebrew cap- 
tives pleading in prayer and their hearing the 
prophets’ promise, dancing for joy; the docile 
sheep herded into the sheepfold under a starlit 
sky; the processional of white-robed children 
calling to us, as they march through the dawn, 
“QO eome ye, O come ye to Bethlehem’; the 
throng at Shushan’s gate under Jerusalem’s 
high walls going out to meet the King, the 
waving of branches as the choir pealed out the 
majestic music of “The Palms”; the Sorrow- 
ful Way and its bent and panic-stricken peo- 
ple: resurrection morning, when sorrow: was 
turned into reverent hilarity as the disciples, 
hosts of them, run and peer into the open tomb. 

Wayfarer is converted. “If Christ can con- 
quer death, then can he master every foe of 
man” and before the vast audience avows his 
conversion ‘Christ and Heaven are all I ask.” 
It is like an evangelistic service. 

One significant feature of the pageant is 
that Christ is not impersonated. No babe is 
shown in a manger; at the entry he is repre- 
sented as in the street below; there is no Figure 
on the Cross, nor Risen One talking with Mary 
Magdalene. MHerein it differs from the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau and such as the 
Pilgrimage Play of Los Angeles. But the 


reverent result from the reliance upon highly 


snovgeactiva sattine ia varv caticfving Can the 


person of Jesus be adequately impersonated? 

The closing episode, the Golden Age, is car- 
ried, out with splendor. After America’s 
leadership in ushering in the better day is 
symbolically represented, thousands march 
through the great two-leaved gates with cos- 
tumes and flags of many kindreds and tribes 
and tongues, (‘From North and South and 
East and West, they come’) and after filling 
the great oval in winding movement crowd the 
platform and its approaches, four thousand of 
them, “a mass of brilliant coloring.” Then the 
“Wallelujah Chorus,’ by the choir followed 
by “Onward Christian Soldiers,’ the audience 
rising from the terraced seats to join along 
with the choir and all performers, a great host, 
in honor of the King. The lights vanish, pomp 
and pictured pageant are no more. Against 
the dark background shines out, appealingly 
luminous, a majestic golden cross, and the 
hushed multitude bow before the symbol of 
love and brotherhood. ‘The Kingdom of the 
world is become the Kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ.” In the silence rises the bene- 
diction “Unto the King, BHternal, Immortal, 
Invisible’ and the pageant—shall I not say 
the service?—is over. 

For reverence marked it all. No rustling 
of programs, no cry of peanut vendors, but 
intent eyes upon the Great Story were there. 
I have seen a theater transformed into a 
church when Forbes Robertson played ‘The 
Third Floor Back.” Likewise was I, those 
two evenings at the stadium, in an evangelistic 
service; for was not Christ truly set forth? 

The leaders were worthy: Prof. Montgomery 
Lynch, the producer and conductor, Prof. Ed- 
mond §. Meany, ex-president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, the prolocutor, Rey. 
Cleveland Kleihauer, pastor of a Disciple 
church in the city, who represented the Way- 
farer with great religious power; Miss Julia 
Elmendorf as Understanding and others of 
lesser rank. ‘The chief shepherd was Rey. 
Joshua Khamis, a Syrian pastor, and the 
sheep were retained from last year’s pageant 
and are pastured in Woodland Park, where 
Mr. Khamis tells Bible stories to the children, 

Seattle has taken “The Wayfarer’ to its 
heart. The perfect co-operation of the last 
two years ensures it as a yearly festival. The 
famous “Seattle spirit” is now shown to in- 
clude faith in the Cross of Christ. Hvery 
production will increase that faith. Finally, 
those reverent thousands, of many creeds and 
of none, demonstrate afresh that ‘mankind 
is incurably religious.” 


The following counsel with regard to adver- 
tising sermons was recently given by Dr. John 
Kelman to his students: 

“Smartness in advertised titles of sermons 
is an abomination against which I would fain 
warn you. It is cheap, to begin with, and 
brands a man as a yendor of cheap wares. 
And, besides that, there are but few preachers 
so unfortunate as to be able to keep it up. 
You begin with advertising as your subject, 
‘The Prodigal from the Point of View of the 
Fatted Calf,’ or ‘The Submarine HExperiences 
of Jonah’; you end with advertising ‘A Good 
Man,’ or ‘A Noble Race.’ As if any self-re- 
specting man would cross the street to hear 
you on the latter subjects, or would not flee 
into another city rather than hear you on the 
former !?” 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Discipline of Obedience 


Comment on Topic for Sept. 10-16 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Command and Obedience. Ps. 119 : 3340 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The keynote of this entire Psalm is obedi- 
ence. Obedience to God’s commands is the 
source of our best happiness. A little prayer 
that it may be the fixed rule of the writer’s 
life is found at the very beginning. Obedience 
to God is easy because he keeps close to God- 
In all but two of the one hundred and fifty 
verses he mentions God. God is continually 
on his mind. This particular section given 
us is a series of prayers for two chief gifts; 
instruction in God’s ways, and strength to fol- 
low in them. Obedience is not easy where 
one does not understand what is expected. The 
reward of obedience is found in the happier 
life. Concentration of mind makes obedience 
in particulars easier. Temptation to other 
things—for help against this we should, ever 
pray. Our wills may be good, but they must 
ever be given fresh strength. 


Leads for Leaders 

Perhaps the easiest approach to this topic is 
along military lines. How necessary are these 
two things from the standpoint of the.Com- 
mander? The success of the campaign? The 
soldier himself? 

How can we learn better what is expected 
of us? What of Bible reading and study? Of 
prayer? 

What is the relation of promotion to obedi- 
ence? How does it make us more worthy of 
responsibility ? 

Study Christ’s obedience to his Father’s will. 
John 5: 17-19. 

Does God command more than we can do? 
Is he unreasonable? 


Thoughts for Members 

“Doing and knowing are blood relations. 
Will you know who Christ is, and what he 
can do for you? Obey him; do as he directs. 
Do not expect experience without experiment. 
‘Follow me’ was Christ’s way of saying “Taste 
and see that the Lord is good. Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in him.’ ” 


O God, in whom we live and move, 

Thy love is law, thy law is love; 

Thy present Spirit waits to fill 

The soul which comes to do thy will. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


“Obedience does not stop for mystery, but 
going on, sees twilight brighten into day. When 
we obey God’s laws, it is as if an angel troubled 
the water, and instantly life and power 
emerge.” 


Saviour, teach me day by day 
Love’s sweet lesson to obey ; 
Sweeter lesson cannot be— 
Loving him who first loved me. 


Love in loving finds employ, 

In obedience all her joy; 

Ever new that joy will be, 

Loving him who first loved me. 
—Jane EH. Leeson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Father, we thank thee for the rich prom- 
ises awaiting our claiming. Wilt thou quicken 
anew our longing for these gifts that we may 
bend every energy towards securing them. Fill 
us with a faith that does not falter, a loyalty 
that obeys without regard to mystery or doubt. 
Amen. 
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Rehabilitate Protestant 
Consciousness 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


Will you allow me a little space that I may 
record what in my judgment is the most vital 
need of our Protestant churches? My conclu- 
sion is based upon the observations of years. 
The Rehabilitation of the Protestant Con- 
sciousness—is not that the most vital need of 
the Protestant communions? And what does 
that rehabilitation mean? 

First of all, it means an acquaintance of 
our people with the fundamental truths that 
gaye birth to the Reformation. Who can doubt 
that there is today a serious decline of great 
eonvictions? This is true both without and 
within the Church. 

Second, this rehabilitation means an ac- 
quaintance of our people with what it cost our 
fathers and mothers to have the germinal 
truths of the Reformation get a foothold in 
the world. The sacrifices, the wars, the up- 
heavals, the age-long conflict with the Church 
of Rome—do the laymen understand the cost of 
the civilization so precious to them and their 
children, much of which is the product of the 
Reformation? 

Finally, this rehabilitation means a new in- 
vestment in moral courage, a putting on of 
the whole armor of God that, with spiritual 
weapons and without the fear of man, our 
people shall again go forth as conquerors for 
the Protestant Church and her faith. This 
does not mean antagonism per se to the 
ancient church. It means simply an assertion 
of our own manhood, which has become cring- 
ing and servile. ‘ 

Let us fight the good fight and let us keep 
the faith that has made New England and 
America what they are. 

Wixtson R. BUXTON. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Concerning Community Churches 
Dear Mr. Bditor: 

The article in Yhe Congregationalist of 
June 15, by my very good friend, Clyde McGee, 
with your editorial comment prompts me to 
add a few words. 

The discussion is timely, not only because of 
the marked development of the community 
church movement, but because denomination- 
alism is admittedly on the defensive. Every- 


thing which the community church advocates - 


allege of the wastefulness of the denominational 
situation is more than true. Sectarianism is 
one of the greatest of handicaps to the progress 
of the Gospel and is a scandal of Christianity. 
The spiritual loss of excessive denomination- 
alism is even more serious than the economic 
waste. It results in small-sized ministers as 
well as small-sized churches. One of the 
reasons why our young men hesitate to choose 
the Christian ministry as their life work is 
the fear that they will be shunted into de- 
nominational by-paths where a man-sized min- 
istry will be impossible. 

But the evil of sectarianism is ancient and 
rooted:in ancient human qualities. It is not 
so much the churches which produce sectarian- 
ism as the sectarian qualities of men which 
produce the rival sects. The divisive forces 
of human society’ have always been powerful. 

There is no question that the promoters of 
the community church movement are entirely 
sincere in disclaiming the- intention of form- 
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ing an additional denomination. They have 
not only shown themselves sincere, but have 
been exceedingly careful to avoid taking any 
steps which might by any possibility be con- 
strued as a moye in that direction. 

However, this is the way in which the com- 
munity chureh is almost certain to go. As 
soon as there are enough community churches 
some form of organization will be almost in- 
evitable. With such organization we shall 
have a full-fledged denomination. Hven with- 
out an organization, community churches, once 
they have- risen in sufficient numbers, will to 
all intents constitute a denomination, because 
a denomination is nothing more than a group 
of religious bodies, having certain things in 
common, and possessing certain features which 
distinguish them from other religious bodies. 
This, the community group of churches is al- 
ready becoming. 

Nor is there any guarantee that these com- 
munity churches will be able permanently to 
keep their communities to themselves. Give a 
community the most perfect community church, 
and it remains a community church only so 
long as it commands the allegiance of the 
whole community. Let an element in the com- 
munity become dissatisfied—with -or without 
cause—and there is nothing to hinder such 
persons from forming a church to their own 
notion. Doubtless such disaffection has in the 
past been frequently fostered by denominational 
zealots; but the world has many denominational 
zealots, from which the community church will 
have no protection, and in any ease, denomi- 
national zeal would accomplish nothing were 
there not a group ready for the appeal and will- 
ing to respond. Unless we go so far as to pro- 
hibit by law the entering of a new denomin- 
ation into an adequately churched community, 
the denominationalist is sure to come in, and 
the community will discover that it has but 
added one more to the number of its religious 
sects. : 

The history of New England is to the point. 
Originally the Congregational church was its 
community church. The other denominations 
crept in because they wanted to come in, and 
because there were some in the community who 
welcomed their coming. How could it have 
been hindered? It is true that denominational 
officials might be sufficiently lJarge-minded to 
refuse recognition to such supernumerary 
churches; but that denominational officials will 
often take such stand is hardly to be hoped. 
And, even if unrecognized, such churches could 
remain independent, as effectively dividing the 
community. The gist of the matter is that 
people cannot be compelled to act together if 
they do not wish to, and in our present state of 
civilization and grace, we do not sufficiently 
wish to; hence, sectarianism in religion and 
elsewhere. If the community church movement 
can change this state of mind it will accom- 
plish a good work. Let us hope that it may, 
but education is a slow process, and human na- 
ture does not change in a day. 

A more serious consideration is that of the 
effect of the community church movement— 
where it does prevail—upon the spirituality of 
the church itself. The charge that the com- 
munity church will be neglectful of benevo- 
lenees is scarcely fair, because what is meant 
is that such churches feel no responsibility for 
the support of denominational benevolences, 
but it is quite likely that they balance this by 
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doing more for community projeets—which may 
be as important and Christian. The real danger 
is that the community church, when it acquires 
a monopoly of the religious interests of the - 
community, may, like other monopolies, become 
stereotyped, arbitrary and arrogant. Theoreti- 
eally, monopoly has vast advantages over com- 
petition. How much better one grocery could 
serve a community than a score of rival gro- 
ceries! but how often does the monopoly prove 
a blessing? Of all monopolies, a religious mo- 
nopoly is the most dangerous. Give a chureh 
sufficient grip upon a community and the church 
is liable to lose its soul. The aim of the Roman 
Catholic church is to acquire religious monoup- 
oly. In so far as it has succeeded in this am- 
bition it has become a menace to humanity. 

Nor is the community church likely to escape 
the temptation to limit itself to a certain inter- 
pretation of Christianity and certain type of 
religious expression, to the neglect of those to 
whom such interpretation and expression do not 
appeal. Already the community church has 
specialized on certain form of community serv- 
ice. This is precisely what all denominations 
have done in their way, save that denomina- 
tions have given a community variety along 
with specialization. This is not a plea for the 
excessive multiplication of churches in commu- 
nities, but is a recognition of certain saving 
features of denominationalism which may more 
than compensate for some of the incidental loss. 
It is not certain that with a catholic church the 
world would be as Christian as it is now. But 
the logical outcome of the community church 
movement would be the creation of an all- 
inclusive, catholic, church—with its gains and 
its losses. 

The spirit of excessive denominationalism 
should certainly be curbed. So far ag the com- 
munity church is accomplishing this, it is in 
the right. However, the real cure will be from 
within the existing denominations rather than 
from without. We need more Christianity in 
our denominations. We need bigger men in our 
pulpits. We need a more sincere spirit of fel- 
lowship and co-operation. We need constantly 
to remind ourselves that our calling is not to 
build up churches—not even to build up the 
church catholic—but to proclaim and live the 
real Gospel of Jesus. And as we live and pro- 
claim this real Gospel, we shall make the great- 
est contribution possible to the cause of Chris- 
tian unity. ALMON O. STEVENS. 

Austin, Tea. 


A Story of “Lean Hard” 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

An aged lady living in Atascadero, Cal., con- 
fined most of the time to her room, read the 
favorite poem of Mrs. Laura A. Kenyon, in 
The Congregationalist of July 18, and gave the 
following interesting account from her book 
of memories: ‘Let me tell the story of ‘Lean 
Hard’ as I heard it from the lips of dear 
Miss Fisk, the Ooromiah missionary. She gave 
much instruction in such ways during her last 
years at Mt. Holyoke. She said she was on 
a missionary tour, giving talks to native 
women, when she became much fatigued from 
sitting on the floor in the native fashion. One 
of her hearers saw her trouble and sitting down 
behind her, back to back, she whispered ‘Lean 
hard! If you love me, lean hard?’” 


Mrs. C. M. Breese. 
Atascadero, Cal. 


Two Successful Brooklyn Clubs 


FLATBUSH, Brooktyn, has two organiza- 
tions which are somewhat out of the ordinary 
and both of which have proved eminently suc- 
cessful in their fields. One is the Sunday Night 
Club for young men and women of twenty-one 
years and over, and the other is the Pilgrim 
League for business and professional women. 


Tue Sunpay Nicur CLus 


The Sunday Night Club was organized some 
seven years ago, at the request of a group of 
young people in the church who had outgrown 
the Y. P. S. C. HE. and yet had not found their 
own distinctive place in the church program. 
The club now has a membership of about 130, 
and meets on Sunday evenings at seven o’clock 
in the large gymnasium, having outgrown the 
church parlor where it gathered for the first few 
years, While the Sunday Night Club is under 
the direct supervision of the assistant pastor 
of the church, it has its own officers and com- 
mittees who arrange the details of the work 
in consultation with the leader. 

The program is varied; sometimes a series 
of addresses by men from the church or out- 
side, sometimes two or three months of Bible 
study, or a discussion class in social and indus- 
trial problems led by the assistant pastor. One 
of the most profitable series of meetings was 
based upon Prof. Ward’s book ‘The Gospel 
for a Working World,” the presentation of each 
chapter by the leader being followed by an 
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CIRCLE 


open discussion of the questions presented. 
The social life of the organization is kept alive 
by social meetings held during the week at 
frequent intervals during the winter, and by 
occasional Sunday evening suppers preceding 
the meetings. Once a year the Club presents 
a good play, the proceeds of which are used to 
meet its missionary and benevolent budget. 
This spring “Green Stockings,’ by A. E. W. 
Mason was given in a manner which might well 
do credit to a professional troupe. 


THE PILGRIM LEAGUE 


The Pilgrim League is the successor of the 
Social Service Club, started many years ago 
by some of the women of the church whose 
occupations prohibited them from taking part 
in the women’s organizations which met in 
the afternoons. This club had a successful ex- 
istence for about eight years before the war, 
meeting for the most part at the homes 
of the members. At the outbreak of the war, 
the members desired to do some Red Cross 
work and the Social Service Club resolved itself 
into an evening branch of the Red Cross Auxil- 
iary of the Flatbush Church. It met every 
Thursday evening throughout the war, and 
had a creditable share in the large amount of 
Red Cross work done by the church. 

After the war came the inevitable slump in 
interest and energy accompanied by the loss 
of many members from removals and other 
causes ; and yet there was always a nucleus of 


Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 


“Blood Will Tell” 


XXII. 


The Barstows 


Hizekiel Hale Barstow, born at Hanover, Mass., in 1815, was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1839; held a pastorate at Walpole, N. H., later kept a pri- 


vate boarding 
Newton Centre, 


ford, Mass., 


Rev. JOHN Barstow 


school for 
Mass., 

Away at Haverhill, N. H., in 1862. 

John Barstow, his son, was born 

at Newton Centre, Mass., in 1857; 

was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 

lege in 1883, and from Andover Sem- 

inary in 1887, after taking the first 

. two years at Hartford. 
held, most acceptably, pastorates at 

Groton, Mass., Glastonbury, Ct., Med- 

Manchester, 
Mass., and Norfolk, Ct., and is now 
doing a splendid work as pastor of 
Windsor Ave. Church 


boys at 
and passed 


He has 


Vt., Lee, 


Rev. R. W. BARSTOW 


in Hartford, Ct. 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow was born at Glastonbury, Ct., in 1890, and is the 


third in a direct line of Congregational ministers. 


Following the example set 


by the two preceding generations, he entered Dartmouth College, graduating in 


1913. 
the American Board. 


was ordained in the South Church, where he was serving as assistant. 


From 1910-12 he was in Mardin, Turkey, as a tutor in the service of 
In 1916, he was graduated from Hartford Seminary, and 


In 1917 


he accepted a call to Woodstock, Vt., going into the service as chaplain during the 


war and returning to the Woodstock church. 
try in the South Church, Concord, N. H. 


In 1920, he began his present minis- 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow, Jr., and John Barstow 2nd, aged three, and one 
and a half, respectively, have not yet made their final decisions, but the hope is 
entertained that they may continue the Barstow tradition in the fourth generation 


by entering the Congregational ministry. 
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devoted members who felt that the organiza- 
tion was needed and could be made to take a 
real position in the life of the church and com- 
munity. 

In October, 1920, a general meeting was 
ealled for the purpose of considering the advis- 
ability of forming a new organization, which 
should merge into itself the Old Social Service 
Club; and Mrs. J. J. Pearsall of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation and organizer of 
the Pilgrim Leagues of New York City was 
asked to speak. Mrs. Pearsall gave such an 
enthusiastic account of the work already done 
by these organizations, and of the achievments 
which might be possible through such a group 
of women, that it was at once voted to or- 
ganize the Pilgrim League of the Flatbush 
Congregational Church, a simple constitution 
was presented and accepted, and officers were 
elected for the first year. 

The organization has been a success from 
the start, and has been able to make for itself 
a large place in the life of the church and 
neighborhood. Its aim is to provide a meeting- 
place where those who are engaged during the 
day may come together for better acquain- 
tance, to hear what well-known men and women 
have to say in regard to the great work that 
is going on for Christianity and social better- 
ment, and to take their part in the work of 
the church, the community, and the larger 
missionary enterprises of the Christian Church ; 
and it stands midway between the old-fashioned 
missionary society, whose interests were re- 
stricted closely to the heathen at home and 
abroad, and the purely social club. The League 
is affiliated with the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union of New York state, to whose budget 
it-makes an anuual contribution, and its con- 
stitution provides that at two meetings during 
the year some phase of Congregational mis- 
sionary work shall be presented. 


PROGRAM, AND FINANCES 


The dues of the League are one dollar a 
year, and the regular meetings are held once a 
month, with supper at 6.30 o’clock, followed by 
the speaker. The meeting is opened with Bible 
reading and prayer, and music by the members 
in the form of community singing, or by some 
soloist usually forms part of the program. The 
social suppers are an important feature of the 
club life. ‘They are served at cost—65 cents 
—50 cents being allowed for the food and 15 
cents for the service. The attendance last 
winter ranged from 45 to 95; and the suppers 
were arranged by a committee from the League, 
with the help of two women to cook, and a 
third to help in clearing up. The program 
included Dr. G. L. Cady of the American Mis- 
sionary Association on ‘California and the 
Japanese Question,” Miss A. S. Dwight. of 
the Near East Relief on “Immigration”; Dr. 
Reed on “Plymouth and Thereabouts”; the 
“Twentieth Century Woman”: 1. In Public 
Life, 2. In Business, 3. In the Professions, 
4. In the Church, presented by four men from 
the Flatbush Church; the work of the Brook- 
lyn Maternity Center; the work of the Inter- 
national Institute Y. W. C. A., and the work 
of the National Armenia and India Relief As- 
sociation, all presented by bright speakers; and 
a members’ meeting, at which there was gen- 
eral singing, a short #ddress by Dr. Reed, pas- 
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tor of the church, and a clever sketch, “The 
Comical Country Cousins,’ presented by mem- 
bers of the League. 

The treasurer’s report, given at the annual 
report, showed the sum of $528.38 raised dur- 
ing the year, of which $375 was devoted to 
benevolent and charitable objects. The money 
was raised by the sale of chocolate and cocoa 
and of Christmas cards, and by one general en- 
tertainment given in the spring. The League 
has started a religious library by the purchase 
of some twenty books on modern religious 
thought, to which it expects to add constantly 
as its funds will permit. The members of the 
Pilgrim League are also taking a large inter- 
est in religious drama and pageantry. The 
presentation of “The Nativity” in the church 
auditorium on Christmas Pve of last year was 
the first attempt of the League along this line; 
and it was given with such simplicity and such 
reverence of spirit on the part of all the par- 
ticipants that it made one of the most deeply 
moving services ever held in the church. 

For publicity the Pilgrim League relies 
largely upon a mimeographed News Letter, 
which is mailed once a month to each of the 
members, and to a selected list of interested 
friends, and which bears the notice of the fol- 
lowing meeting and speaker, together with any 
other information which it is desired to bring 
before the ‘League. BewAs 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Young People’s Summer Assembly at Waubay 

A Young People’s Summer Assembly was 
held at Blue Dog Lake, Waubay, July 14-21, 
with 80 delegates, representing 15 churches 
enrolled. This was twice the number of last 
year. The success in attendance was largely 
due to the splendid promotion work of 
pastor of Waubay, and 
Rey. C. P. Bast was super- 


Rev. M. C. Haecker, 
his young people. 
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YouncG PEOPLE's SUMMER ASSEMBLY, 


visor of the Assembly and led the recreation. 
Secretary C. G. Murphy of the Education 
Society was the dean of the faculty which 
included the following members: Rey. A. A. 
Martin of the American Board, Miss Ada EH. 
Lindsay of the C. H. M. S., Miss Augusta de 
La Porte of the W. B. M L., Rev. George Wil- 
liams and Rey. H. C. Juell. Addresses were 
made by Rey. Rudolph Hertz, Indian Mis- 
Prof. H. W. Stock of Chicago Sem- 


sionary, 
inary, Pres. H. K. Warren of Yankton, and 
others. A minister’s retreat was carried on 


in connection with the Assembly, under the 
leadership of Rev. S. W. Keck of Watertown. 
This is the fourth annual assembly held at 


Waubay and it is growing rapidly in num- 
bers and influence although South Dakota 
held two other such assemblies this year. 


NEW JERSEY 


Over-Churching Ventnor City 
Ventnor City is the finest residence suburb 
of Atlantic City. Its population is a little 
under 10,000. Ten years ago there was only 
one chureh in the city, a small Episcopal Chapel 
near the Southern border. A group of earnest 
souls organized a Union Sunday School and 
erected a small one-story brick building at a 
cost of $3,000. Four years ago the Congrega- 
tional superintendent of Home Missions was 
requested to consider the organization of a 
Congregational Church. Rey. Frank §S. Ritter 
was secured for a six months’ test time. Be- 
fore the expiration of that period a Congrega- 
tional Church was organized, and title to prop- 
erty was secured, the equity of which is now 
$40,000. In 1921, Rev. M. S. Poulson suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ritter. Under his leadership a 
building program has been perfected and a con- 
struction committee has been appointed. On 
Aug. 16, ground was broken for the erection of 
a Community Church. The contract calls for the 
finishing of the lower story which will ulti- 
mately accommodate the Sunday School and 
social activities, and the roughing-in of the re- 
mainder of the building, at a cost of $69,000. 
When finished it will be a noble structure. 
Just as the campaign for this building was 
being put over, the Methodist Superintendent 
purchased a lot within a square of our present 
church and announced their intention to erect 
a large edifice to be financed by the Centenary 
Fund. A united protest to the Superintendent 
and to the Bishop were of no avail. <A notice 
on the Methodist site announces that their 
church will be open for service Jan. 1, 1923. 
Such is Christian comity as interpreted by 
these particular church officials. 


On every. 


BLuE Doa LAKE, Wausay, S. D. 


hand the citizens are denouncing the Protestant 
way of over-burdening the community with un- 
necessary building costs. Some day we will 
learn better, and the people will not be turned 


away from the church program by waste of | 


their money. Cc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Addition to State Force 
Rey. J. A. Haarvig has been appointed an 
additional executive at the headquarters of the 
State Conference, Concord. He will, in c¢o- 
operation with Secretary Stearns, act as secre- 
tary of benevolences. Mr. Haarvig has been 


pastor at Lancaster for three years, and will | 


early in September conclude his work there and 
remove to Concord. 


Early Service in Newmarket 

A recent number of the Sunday Union- 
Leader of Manchester, devoted considerable 
space to an illustrated article on the work of 
Newmarket Federated, Rev. C. H. Carvell, 
pastor, which is carrying on its activities in 
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| orably was the plan for holding the morning 


) service in summer at 10 o’clock, allowing wor- 
|| shipers a longer day. for recreational activities. 
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NEW YORK 
Homer Commissioning Service 
The Congregational Sunday school of 


Homer, N. Y., sent ten young people to the 
Young People’s Conference at Wells College, 
| Aurora, N. Y., June 24 to July 3. They were 
commissioned at a service on the last Sunday 
before the Conference. The program follows: 


A word from the pastor, Rev. J. H. Olmstead. 

A word from Mrs. L. C. Knapp—one of the 
house mothers of the Conference. 

A word from Rey. Charles W. Shelton, D.D., 
of New York. 

| A Heepaneite service—Pastor and Young Peo- 

i pile. 

) A Prayer of Consecration—Homer H. Jones, 

Superintendent of Sunday school. 


The responsive service prepared by the pas- 
tor was in these words: 


'})| Pastor: 

| The Congregational Sunday school of Homer 
_rejoices to commission you young people to go 
1) forth to Wells College, Aurora, to attend the 
Summer Conference for young people, June 24 
| to July 3. 


| RESPONSE: 

We rejoice to be thus commissioned. 

| _We want you to enjoy all that nature has 
given and the hand of man has made by way of 


lawn, and lake, and trees, and the groves, 
which were God’s first temples. 


We shall enjoy all the scenic beauty of the 
| place. 


We hope you will have time for boating and 
bathing, for running and racing, for sports and 
| athletics, and come back stronger in body than 
| when you went. 


We hope to take part in athletic contests. 


We trust you will find new friends among 
| the finest young people of our Congregational 
| churches in the empire state, and that these 
friendships shall be in years to come like stars 
in the sky. 


f We trust we shall find many true friends 
and be friends ourselves. 


We desire for you earnest thought and study 
| of God’s great book of love, increasing knowl- 
edge of the work of his wide Kingdom, a deeper 
spirit of reverence and worship for the good, 
| the true and the beautiful. 


We desire all this in Christian growth. 


We covet for you the inspiration of noble 
| teachers in the class room, the thrill of able 
| speakers in the Assembly Hall, helping you 
| toward high ideals and carrying you forward 
| to a life work of true consecration. 


We will endeavor to study earnestly and 
to look at life seriously. 


| We know you will honor our school by your 
| deportment, your friendliness, your apprecia- 
| tion, your respect, your manliness and woman- 
| liness, and we know you will remember at all 
| times the fair name of Homer, and keep it 
| unsullied. ‘ 


| We know we want to be worthy of all con- 
fidence. : 
We long to have you return to us bringing 
| the visions you have seen, thus inspiring those 
- who could not gv, striking a new note which 
| shall sound on through: the future in our school, 
_leading us all onward and upward to better 
_things and to more consecrated service. 
We long to aid 
| home. Sale 
For this high task—this Sunday school com- 
missions you—ten young men and women— 
to go forth in the name of the Father, Son 
| and Holy Spirit. : 
In humility and prayerfulness we are pleased 
to accept this high commission. 


in a new way the work at 


The service helped to impress the young 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The best compliment you can pay the 
sermon is to bring a friend to hear the 
next one. 


people with the significance of the conference 
and from it they gained great and lasting ben- 
efit. Such work is the precursor of a new day 
in Congregationalism. 

a 18k, Oy 


VERMONT 

Bridport Ministering to Whole Community 

Bripport has been making vigorous progress 
under the guidance of Rev. G. H. Bacheler, 
who came to the church from the Middle West. 
The building has undergone repairs and the 
parsonage has been renovated and modernized. 
The church is seeking to minister to the 
whole community and its Sunday evening 
services have been quite popular, due to the 
use of dramatic forms of presentation of 
truth, and the observance of special days. 


Orwell Organizations Growing 

ORWELL has always been noted for its 
friendly spirit. In the month of June this 
church entertained the Addison County Asso- 
ciation. The Sunday school shows gains and 
considerable interest is manifest in the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society. A weekly calendar 
is issued, and good steady work is being 
done by Rey. and Mrs. Robert Lawton. Dur- 
ing their vacation, which is being spent in 
Maine, the church is supplied by Professor 
Cady of Middlebury College. 


John R. Nelson Ordained at Shoreham 

A council was called, July 26, to examine 
and if thought proper, to ordain John R. Nel- 
son who has been serving SHOREHAM almost 
a year. After examination it was unanimously 
voted to proceed with the service of ordina- 
tion. Rey. Walter Thorpe of Brandon preached 
the sermon, upon the text, “God has appointed 
us to serve in the ministry of reconciliation,” 
II Cor. 5-18. Rey. 8S: H.Barnum of Weybridge 
offered the ordaining prayer, Rey. Robert Law- 
ton of Orwell gave the right hand of fellow- 
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ship, and Rey. H. C. Newell of Middebury the 
charge to the pastor. Secretary Frazier of 
the state conference brought greetings of the 
churehes and gave a helpful address. 


Vergennes without a Pastor 

VERGENNES is “carrying on” in spite of the 
leaving of Rev. W. F. Frazier to become sec- 
retary of the Vermont Conference. ‘This is 
one of the larger churches in the county and 
offers a splendid opportunity of service to the 
right man. 


Many Vacationists near Salisbury 

SALISBURY is one of the federated churches 
in the county. A new pastor, Rev. H.. F. 
Coewey, is ministering to this church, which 
seeks to interest an increasing number of 
vacationists who find the environs of Lake 
Dunmore to be a great attraction. The Sun- 
day congregations and the spirit of the peo- 
ple prove a source of encouragement. 


Middlebury Church Reaches College Students 

MippLEBURY is making splendid progress 
under the leadership of Rev. H. C. Newell. 
In a larger way than ever before this church 
is ministering to the community and especially 
to the student needs of this rapidly growing 
college. Every opportunity is taken to impress 
the new students and the older men alike 
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with the friendliness of the church and the 
privilege of service in the Kingdom of a con- 
quering Christ. 


Whiting a Federated Field 

WHITING, under the pastorate of Rev. HB. 
C. Sargent, who came from Deerfield Mass., is 
forward-looking and expectant. Work of a 
steady, quiet nature is producing results. The 
field here is a combination of Baptist and 
Congregational churches, with a fine spirit of 
unity and goodly desire. 


Service of Dedication at Wallingford 

On Tuesday, Aug. 15, WALLINGFORD held a 
service of re-dedication. What was formerly 
an unsightly cellar in the church has been 
transformed into a commodious Sunday school 
room, ladies’ parlor and kitchen. About 
$10,000 has been spent in the work of con- 
struction of the rooms and their furnishings. 
Over $6,000 of this amount is already pledged 
and the eager spirit of this people gives 
promise that the remaining debt will soon be 
removed. 

The afternoon program consisted of state- 
ments by Mr. W. P. Cary of the building com- 
mittee and Dr. Kingman of the finance com- 
mittee, also an address by Rev. Walter Thorpe 
of Brandon, on ‘The Moral Influence of This 
Undertaking.” Congratulatory remarks and 
greetings were made by Rev. H. L. Ballou and 
Rey. William Ballou of Chester, Rev. S. R. 
Ten Dyke of Manchester, Mr. Frank Morse of 


-—Lawrence— 
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West Rutland, whose 91 years give him a long 
acquaintance with many ministers and churches 
in the county, Rev. W. A. McIntire of Danby 
and Rey. H. L. Kelton of Middletown Springs. 
Secretary W. F. Frazier of the State Confer- 
ence and Rey. J. W. Marsh of Rockford, Il1., 
also spoke. 

In the evening, a son of the church, Rev. 
Frank Scribner. of Janesville, Wis., preached 
the dedicatory sermon: Special music was 
rendered by a large choir of young people. 

Great credit is due the pastor, Rev. O. R. 
Houghton, and his loyal helpers for their suc- 
cess in securing this increase of equipment. 
The future looks bright, for the characteristic 
feature of this church seems to be “that the 
people have a mind to work.” Works 


Students’ Summer Service 
The following is a partial list of students now 
working under the O. H. M. 8.. They come from 
both college and seminary. ' Many are serving for 
the first time. A previous list was published in 
our issue of Aug. 3: 


NortH DAKOTA 
BosworrH, BH. F.—Pettibone-Malcolm Field 
JoNES, H. G.—Barrie 
PraBoDy, L. C.—Dwight 
LooMIs, RALPH—Stady 
HARTMAN, Ross B.—Alamo 
VAN Horn, PauL—Killdeer 
CONRAD, RALPH V.—Shields 
ScHMIDT, CarL H.—Lignite 
LAIRD, CHARLTON Y.—Melville and Edmunds 
MACNBEIL, DONALD—Marion and Litchville 
GREENSMITH, Horace C.—Orr 
ZAHL, Frerp—Willa 


SoutH DAKOTA 
SNYDER, SIEBART—Redfield 
CLEWORTH, MAarkK—Wheaton 
SMITH, Percy L.—Redfield 
Dp LA PorTE, PAUL 
WINGATE, Roy M.—Ardmore 
HERBERTS, H. L.—Bonesteel 
Marrnson, Miss BLizaBetTH—Mobridge 
ADAMZ, A, C.—Mission 
GRANMANN, Ep.—Tulare 
WALKER, ALBHRT—Hardingrove and Milesville 
REECE, LAWRENCH H.—Wewella 
BowLes, M. P.—Carter 
DuprRson, L. L. 
KURHAUSEN, J. C.—Delmont 
RatH, J.—Isabel 


MINNNESOTA 
GROsE, F. W.—Glencoe 


MONTANA 
Moorn, AUSTIN—Big Timber 
WITTLIG, EMIL D.—Billings 
FoOwnrLyt, MyrRoON—Ringling (Hundred Mile Parish) 
HOLMES, OLIvER W.—Dodson and Bowdoin 
ROBINSON, HAaznL D.—Absarokee 
MA4rTIN, HAROLD BH.—Medicine Lake and’ Froid 


NORTHERN JDAHO 
SHaw, E. L.—Hope and Kootenai 
OKLAHOMA 
Marpis, J. C.—Goltry 
HALy, HarRy—Kingfisher 


SHIFFLET, DON— Buffalo-Waynoka 
CHILDS, GLADWYN M.—Lawton 


OREGON 
WALPOLE, JOHN K.—Rainier 


Rocky MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


CzaTT, Mitton S,—Nucla-Paradox-Naturita, Colo. | 


DELABANE, A, C.—Yuma. 

TYLER, DAvipD B.—Redvale, Colo. 
CooPER, PETER—Cope-Joes, Colo. 
HOERNDR, ROBERT—Bethune, Colo. 
McILRATH, ELLSworTH K.—Ward, Colo. 
WALKER, HENRY H.—Dayton, Wyo. 
SHANKWBPILER, PAUL W.—Vernal, Utah 


DANO-NORWEGIAN 


JESSON, C. S.—Winona, Minn. 
Mossy, SregRip B.—Dawson, Minn. 
ROBERTSON, J. C.—Lakewood, Wis. 
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JOINT WORKERS 

C. H. M. S. AND ICP SieseHes: 
KIRACOFE, BERNARD L.—LaGrange, Ga. 
GILLAM, PAUL M.—Tallassee, Ala. 
Haynrs, Mir1AM—Antioch, Ala. 
BURWELL, JAMES Horacke—Grandin, Mo. 
Bunkyr, W. H.—Redig, S. D. 
Wrrryen, ALICE—Redfield, S. D. 
MAYNARD, ELIzaABETH Scorr—Collbran, Colo. 
SANDS, GRACE HLYANOR—Montrose, Colo. 
FULLER, CARLOS G.—Frostburg, Md. 
WEBSTER, DONALD H.—Fingal and Lucca, N. D. 
MerRRITT, ROBERT F., JR—Marmarth, N. D. 
McCorrson, J. Ly~tp—MacKenzie County, N. D. 
SauvaGgnor, J. PAuL—Roundup, Mont. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Burier, F. A., Billings, Mont., to First, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Haarvic, J. O., Lancaster, N. H., to assistant 
secretaryship, New Hampshire Congregational 


Conference, Concord, N. H. Accepts. 
Luoyp, W. A., formerly of Hartlands, 
St. Charles, Minn. Accepts. 
Srockx, H. T., Chicago Theological Seminary, to 
Student and Young People’s Secretaryship, 
Congregational Education Society. Accepts. 
Suaver, EB. L., Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., 


Wis., to 


to New England District Secretaryship, Con- 
gregational Bducation Society, Boston. Ac- 
cepts. 
WaAsuBuRN, C. H., Linden, Malden, Mass., to 
Burlington. 
Wicxizer, W. M., Boston, Mass., to Linden, 
Malden. Accepts. 
Resignations 
Erkins, G. H., Federated, Redding, Ct., to ac- 


cept work with Anti-Saloon League, Hartford, 
Ct., Sept. 1. 

Haarvic, J. O., Lancaster, N. H. 

LytLy, W. V., New England District Secretary, 
Congregational Education Society, Boston, to 
continue study in Yale Divinity School. 

Riptpy, W. H., Weeping Water, Neb. Effective 
Sept. 1. To take up work of university pas- 
tor at the State University. 

WiuuiAMs, T. H., First, Niagara 

WINSHIP, H. S., associate pastor 
rington, Ct., will complete his 
Sept. 1. 

Wuirer, R. H., West End, Bridgeport, Ct. Effec- 
tive Sept. 1. Will take up work under the 
Anti Saloon League, having charge of its in- 


Falls, N. Y. 
of Center, Tor- 
work there 


Attention! Church Homes 


The Boston University School of Religious 
Kducation and Social Service desires to house 
its students, in so far as may be possible, in 
the church homes of Boston and vicinity. 
Table board, board and room, furnished rooms 


for light housekeeping are needed to accom- 
modate; large enrollment expected. Church 
homes willing to assist in caring for this 
body of Christian students should phone, call 
or write the character of their services with 
rates, to Bureau of Housing, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Temple and Derne Sts., Bos- 
ton. Phone Haymarket 4585. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England ; near Boston ; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 
For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


Syracuse, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


| Dorchester, Mass., 


tie ¥ 
Thug. 31, 1922 


\e 
terests in Fairfield and New London Coun- 
ties, Ct. 


| Woop, Guorcn, Blaine, Wash. 
| 


Personals 

Kinestpy, H. M., director of Negro work, C. H. 
M. §S., contributed to the June number of the 
Missionary Review of the World an article 
on “What the Negro Thinks of the White 
Man,” and led the discussion of Christian Fun- 
damentals at the conference of C. W. C. A. in 
Negro Colleges at Nashville, in June, and the 
mission study group at the Lake Geneva 
M. BH. M. Conference, July 28—Aug. 8, on “The 
Trend of the Races.” 


| Nicuots, G. T., pastor of Berkeley Community 


Chureh, Denver, Col., is spending his vaca- 
tion with his family in a cabin on Lookout 
Mountain. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


| PECK—Roger Crossman of Washington, D. C., 


age 44, elder son of Rev. Charles H. Peck, 
Essex, Ct., in Norwich, Ct., Aug. 8. He was 
a teacher in the McKinley Manual Training 
School and clerk of the First Congregational 
Church in Washington. 


MRS. ALICE W. TORREY 


The funeral of Mrs. Alice W. Torrey, widow 
of Elbridge Torrey, and daughter of the late 
Theron V. and Rebecca T. Shaw, was held Mon- 
day, Aug. 21, at her late home, 1 Melville Ave., 
with Rev. Vaughan Dabney, 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Dor- 
chester, officiating. Burial was in Forest Hills 
Cemetery. 


Events to Come 

‘118TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Noy. 10-12. 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, Oct. 
CONNECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 7-8. 
GuorGia, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
GeorGIA (Colored), Savannah, Nov. 
IpAHO, American Falls, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
Kentucky, Berea, Oct. 
LouIsIANA (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 25-27. 
Montana, Judith Gap, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
Nppraska, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 
NorTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Sept. 27. 
NortH Daxora, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 
OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 
SourH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSED, Crossville, Nov. 15-16. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 
Twxas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


Salary. Roll of Honor 
Previously reported, 1,478 


1479 First, Maquoketa, Ia. 

1480 Rushville, N. Y., $200. 

1481 Emmanuel, Springfield, Mass. 

1482 Second, Beverly, Mass., $500. 

1483 First, Mount Vernon, N. Y., $600 (2d). 
1484, Whitneyville, Ct., $300. 


He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 

He doubles the length of his lifelong ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another, 
And a thousand million lives are his 

Who carries the world in his sympathies— 


_ To give is to live. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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Tabor College 


Tabor, Iowa 
Established in 1857 

For sixty five years Tabor College has made 
an annual contribution of highly trained men 
and women to responsible positions in both 
State and Nation. The world is demanding 
others of like training, and Tabor College must 
continue to furnish them. With a Faculty of 
College and University graduates we are offer- 
ing the highest grade of instruction at the 
lowest possible cost. Our Self-Help Depart- 
ment, wherein a student may work a few hours 
each day, receiving credits therefor toward 
the cost of board and room, makes Tabor Col- 
lege the only high grade Co-operative Institu- 
tion in Iowa, in fact within a quadrant of one 
hundred miles radius in south western Iowa, 
there is no other College of any kind. This 
gives Tabor College a legitimate constituency 
of over a half million people, and over one 
hundred and sixty thousand youths who are 
prospects for College training. With many of 
our larger institutions becoming more and 
more prohibitive because of increased expenses, 
there is an opportunity for self-help to many 
able young people who might otherwise be de- 
prived of an education. 

Tabor College is meeting this need, and stu- 
dents are applying for registration in greater 
numbers than ever before in the history of 
the College. 

To take proper care of our increasing num- 
bers we must have the definite co-operation of 
all who are interested in higher education, 
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and to this end we are offering for sale, non- 
taxable, 6 per cent. semi-annual, secured fund- 
ing bonds, maturing in fifteen years and 
protected by over $200,000 collateral. 

An investment in these bonds will give the 
highest rate of interest, and accomplish the 
greatest amount of good that can be found any- 
where. 

If the Congregationalists of America wish to 
develop and perpetuate an institution that can 
most conveniently reach a large number of 
young people, and train them for high grade 
Christian leadership, they should support Tabor 
College to the utmost of their ability. 

Address all communications to 

S. Epwarp Lynp, President. 

Tabor, Iowa. 


You cannot hurry if you are teaching chil- 
dren, especially if they be little stupid children. 
You must linger, and spell the word again, and 
be at infinite pains to make things clear. And 
what are we but little stupid children, spelling 
our way across God’s lesson-book, and needing 
to have it syllable by syllable if we are ever 
to frame it into sense-—G. H. Morrison. 


Annual Meetings 


The Annual Meetings of the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society and the Congregational Publishing 
Society, for the purpose of electing officers, hear- 
ing reports and the transaction of all other busi- 
ness, will be held in Room 500, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1922, 
at 12.30 P.M., by vote of the Board of Directors, 
June 27, 1922. 

FF, M. SHELDON, 
Recording Secretary. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Seventy-sixth year opens September 13. 
Applications for admission are now being received. 


For full information, address 


The Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of 8S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

.The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 


nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 


and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


* Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 

2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 


Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma, Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 
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An Important Announcement 


Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service announces the pub- 
lication of an edition of an invaluable manual 
for pastors, building committees, and Sunday 
school workers who are responsible for the 
building, remodelling or equipping of a church 
plant or parish house. The manual is entitled: 


STANDARDS FOR CiITy CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION PLANTS 


This book is the work of many architects, 
builders and religious education specialists. It 
was prepared at great expense. It contains a 
wealth of information not obtainable elsewhere. 

The book lists 112 essential elements in 
an ideal chureh and religious education plant, 
and establishes standards for each item for the 
guidance of building committees and architects. 
A score-card has been devised for the measuring 
of church plants on the basis of the standards. 
The 112 items are grouped under six headings 
as follows. I. Site; II. Building or Buildings; 
III. Service Systems; IV. Church Rooms; 
V. Religious School Rooms; VI. Community 
Service Rooms. 

The preparation of these standards marks 
an important epoch in the development of 
church and church school architecture. Build- 
ing committees and all who are in any way 
responsible for the building or remodelling of 
church plants should have this volume. It 
is bound in boards. 75 pages. Sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. 

Address, Mrs. Exsre P. MALMBERG, 
Secretary to the Dean, 
Boston University School of Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Service 
Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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“A New York woman is teaching etiquette 
to dogs.” 

“T know some society pups who could profit- 
ably take a course.’—I'rom Judge. 


A small boy was scrubbing the front porch 
of his house the other day when a lady called. 

“Ts your mother in?” she inquired. 

“Do you think I’d be scrubbing the porch 
if she wasn’t?’ was the rather curt reply.— 
Epworth Herald. 


The teacher had been reading to the class 
about forests. 

“And now, boys,” she’ asked, “which one of 
you can tell me the pine that has the longest 
and sharpest needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy ?” 

“The poreupine! ”*—Sheffield Telegraph. 


A clever Englishwoman was giving a dinner 
and had sent an invitation to George Bernard 
Shaw. The reply she received was this: “Don’t 
you know that I don’t accept dinner inyita- 
tions from ladies?” 

The following day Shaw got his answer. 
It ran: ‘The invitation you received was 
a mistake. Don’t you know, Mr. Shaw, that 
I issue dinner invitations only to gentlemen?” 


Overheard in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art: 

“Aren’t these Chinese mandarin coats mar- 
velous! And those temple sets! And the lit- 
tle ivory curios! The Chinese are a wonderful 
people! Do you suppose they have their own 
museums with our things hung up and labeled: 


| Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address ; Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


When Tired and Depressed 
Take HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


Delightful tonic drink that refreshes and 
brightens the brain, soothes the nerves, 
aids digestion. Good for young and old. 
All druggists. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


* Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 


and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate Wanted by progressive pastor and 
preacher. Several years’ experience. Interested 
in young people and Sunday school work. Maine 
preferred. “R. M.,” Congregationalist. 

Pastorate Wanted by progressive, aggressive 
pastor and preacher. Large and successful expe- 
rience in all lines, especially Federated and Com- 
munity work. East of Mississippi preferred. Ad- 
dress “P. A.,”’ Congregationalist, 


FARMS 


: Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
OD: wie 


HELP WANTED 


Companion Housekeeper—An American-Protes- 
tant, Christian woman between 25 and 40 years. 
Able to do the work for another woman. Good 


home in Boston suburb. Needed early in Septem- 
ber. “G. H.,” Congregationalist. 


Mother’s helper, in minister’s family to assist 
with care of three children and housework. Box 
206, East Northfield, Mass. 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED 


Unusually energetic, thoroughly dependable 
young woman, responsive personality, particular 
success developing character in children, desires 
position where versatility counts, as: church, 
club or charitable worker, physician’s assistant, 
tutor, supervisor private home, ete. Can secure 
now. “W. W.,” Congregationalist. 


Chur, desiring sincere and capable Church 
Assistamt, kindly write ‘E.,’” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Our Church, loyally meeting large building and 
much inercased Current Expense Budgets, with a 
Sunday school grown to necessitate division, needs 
eabinet organ for Primary School. Gift by church 
or individual having instrument no longer in use 
will be greatly appreciated. First Congregational 
Church, Minot, N. D. 


Pomona, Fla.—I must sell my two small bunga- 
lows, suitable for winter homes. Three acres, 
some young orange and grape fruit trees. No. 1, 
$700. No. 2, $550. Will sell one or both. I want 
to tell you of this healthy place. Address “Hill 
Top Farms,” R. F. D. 1, Box 68, Danbury, Ct. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Excellent farm home for few persons desiring 
absolute rest, $10.00 weekly. Geo. Colburn, New 
Boston, N. H. 


Your Opportunity—Let us help your church 
make money. Write for details. Wisconsin Paper 
& Products Co., Department C, 145 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Dress suit worn by a New York Assemblyman . 
at an Bast Side reception,’ ‘Baby carriage | 
from Pennsylvania,’ ‘Thermos bottle used by | 
Brooklynites on a picnic,’ ‘Bathing suits worn, 
at Coney Island?’ Why not?’—Outlook. 


The play was of the most wildly melodra- | 
matic character, but the great scene was that | 
in which the hero, oppressed but indomitable, 
confronts the sneeringly triumphant villain. 

“Sir Marmaduke,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you have 
reduced me to beggary, broken the heart of 
my aged mother, and eloped with my wife. 
But beware! Don’t go too far.” 


An Bnglishman and his American friend 
were walking down the street of an American 
town one night. An owl set up his ancient 
“W-h-o! W-h-o-o! W-h-o-0-o !” 

The Englishman asked: “What is that?” 

“Tt’s an owl,” answered the American cas- 
ually. 

“It’s an ’owl’ then, is it?’ said the Hng- 
lishman, disdainfully. 

“Yes,” replied the American “an owl.” 

“Well,” stormed the insulted Hnglishman, 
“T know it’s an ’owl; but what is it that’s 
’owling? ’—Life. 


Tommy, after going to bed, became thirsty, 
or thought he did. He called out: “Ma, I want 
a drink.” The mother’s voice answered back: 
“Tommy, you go to sleep.” Tommy grunted, 
turned over, and was silent for ten minutes; 
then again: “Ma, I want a drink.” ‘Tommy, 
you go to sleep,’ was the reply. Intense sil- 
ence again for ten minutes; then: “Ma, I 
want a drink.” ‘Tommy, if you don’t go to 
sleep, I’ll come up and spank you.’ More 
silence; this time for about two minutes; 
and then: “Ma, when you come up to spank 
me, bring me a drink, won’t you?” 


A certain judge of the old woolly days of 
the west operated a “catfish”? bank in addition 
to his somewhat light legal duties. 

One day a stranger presented a check and 
was asked for identification. He dug up a num- 
ber of letters and telegrams, but was informed 
that they were insufficient. 

“But” protested the man, “you have hanged 
people here on less identification than this.” 

“T know,” replied his honor, “but in money 
matters you got to be ecareful.’—Union Pacific 
Family Bulletin. 


The Use of Art in 
Religious Education 
By ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 


This book will come to many teach- 
ers as a revelation of a new world of 
source materials and a vital contribution 
to the subject of how to teach religion. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1878. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Now open. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 18th season. 


“Aug. 31, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. EB. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THB PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New HWngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. ‘ 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D, 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational 
Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bosvon 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


House, 


Connecticut Societies 


Tub FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Eeuee: Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catyert, D.D., President; GrorGn 
SipNry WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions gso- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Asststant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Rev. ROCKWELL H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
Rv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER HB. BEeun, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rpy. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Executive Staff 


CHARLES BH. Burton (eg officio), Secretary 
JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rv, JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary. 

REV. WILLIAM S. BuarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several] organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


Kor literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


Rpy. 
Rey. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JouN R. MontcomMeERy, Vice-Chairman 

JoHN N. BENNErT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to -make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an_ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
s rvice of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5.000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used_ to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 

nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary. 

Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 


age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 


defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary ; 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong 


Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 

Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, IS 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
How God is Revealed 


This sermon was preached by Rey. Augus- 
tus F. Beard, D.D., on his eighty-ninth 
birthday, on last May 11, in First Congrega- 
tional Church, Norwalk, Ct. Limits of space 
have necessitated serious abridgment. We 
hope that we have preserved the spirit, 
though the abbreviated form only reveals 
inadequately the amazing vigor, of the utter- 
ance as a whole. 


Stand thow still awhile that I may show 
thee the word of God.—I Sam. 9: 27. 

This was the utterance of a man who lived 
three thousand years ago; a primitive man 
in a primitive age, and in a primitive coun- 
try; a country insignificant in size or in his- 
torical importance, but memorable forever in 
the fact that there were people who lived 
there, who harkened and heard ‘the word 
of God.” The influence of these ancient men 
will last unto the end of the age, and be 
woven into the skein of human thought and 
life as long as humanity lives, because of 
their profound sense of the living God. 

These ancient people who did not know 
that the world in which they lived was 
round, found it declarative of God. They 
did not come, however, to this understanding 
simply through the declarations of the nat- 
ural world. ‘There is a spirit in man and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth un- 
derstanding.” It is in the personal spirit 
of man that God is revealed more fully than 
in all the grandeur of the material universe. 
There never has been a day since God 
breathed into man the breath of life and he 
became a living soul, when the spirit of God 
has not been speaking to his spirit; and he 
has never spoken to some and neglected 
others. He has been as truly in the history 
of all persons as he has been in some per- 
sons. There have been those who have lis- 
tened and heard and those who would not 
harken and would not understand. 

He has been in the history of all nations, 
as he was in the history of those who lis- 
tened and gave us the records of their ex- 
perience in the compilation which we call 
the Bible. It is true that the Hebrew peo- 
ple thought that God spoke to them as he 
did to no others. They drilled themselves 
to believe that they were a chosen people; 
and they so styled themselves, as if God had 
a special respect to them, and for them. 
They were not an elect people by the arbi- 
trary decree of him who is no respector of 
persons. Even the Apostles in later days had 
to learn that—both Paul and Peter. It was 
Peter who said, “Of. a truth I perceive that 
God is no respector of persons but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’ ‘The 
people who choose are a chosen people. It 
is of this Bible, compiled thousands of years 
ago when people were groping their way out 
of darkness into light which in its uplifting 
spirituality has been the inspiration of the 
goodness of those who have filled the best 
lands with the best things and which has 
influenced the world more than any other 
book that ever was written; it is of this 
Bible which has so met the conscious neces- 
sities of human nature that I am speaking, 
when I call it a record of the spiritual ap- 
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prehensions of those who listened to the 
spirit of God and heard his voice, the re- 
vealings growing clearer and clearer, with 
their higher truths and values until they 
came to their fullness in Him whom the 
universal conscience and heart has decreed 
to be the Son of God. 

This is our providential inheritance. But 
these records do not hold all that God has 
been speaking to mankind. He has never 
been silent. Four hundred years before a 
word of the New Testament was written, 
Plato wrote, “God is the purest and best 
being that is conceivable.” We do not know 
who and how many have listened and heard 
the words of the Lord. We know that those 
who have not heard it in any one way or 
another have failed because of themselves, 
and not because God has failed to speak. It 
is entirely a question of spiritual receptivity, 
and not that God has spoken to some and 
not to others. By the non-use of the spiritual 
facilities it is possible to lose their sensi- 
tiveness. 

Let us remember then, that the message 
“Thus saith the Lord” so often repeated 
came along a natural channel, God speaking 
to men-as he does in every generation, in 
the conscience, and in experience, and in the 
religious consciousness as I hope the same 
“Thus saith the Lord’ may come to you 
today. When we once realize that the Father 
of our spirits is speaking to us as truly and 
in the same way that he did to Moses and 
Isaiah—more, in that we have the supreme 
manifestation of one in whom God dwelt as 
his most perfect revelation of the way and 
truth and life for us—it is not difficult to 
understand what is the word of the Lord, 
and to distinguish it in our interpretations 
so that we need not accredit spiritual au- 
thority to that which is not spiritual. For 
myself I am helped in my interpretations of 
these ancient books when I read the word of 
Paul. “For we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” For these prophets and seers were 
fallible men like ourselves. They could and 
did apprehend spiritual truths which find 
echo in our spirits and experiences, and yet 
along with these they could have and did 
have ideas which were not spiritually dis- 
cerned. In our own experiences we know 
how this ean be; that people may be devout 
Christians and cherish notions and beliefs 
that would seem to us to be incredible. 

“Tt is with the heart that man believeth 
unto righteousness.” “Out of the heart, 
are the issues of life.’ So the records of 
that which is purely physical or material 
or merely human which are not of the spirit 
and are not spiritually discerned do not 
bring to me any intellectual or spiritual 
warrant, though in various ways and times 
they have interwoven themselves with the 
verities of a true spiritual apprehension. I 
ean read in the Bible mythical stories of a 
primitive age, like that of the axe floating 
in the waters of Jordan, or the sun accomo- 
dating itself to the command of a stout- 
hearted warrior, upsetting the whole plana- 
tory system that he might win a battle, and 
like accretions, which in the great deep 
stream of God’s truth have somehow drifted 


-along with the absolute verities of spiritual 


experience, and not lose a whit of my rey- 
erence for the verities that are spiritually 
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discerned. That which has tried the faith 
of many would not have done so, if they 
would regard the distinction between that 
which is spiritually discerned and that which 
in the nature of the case could not be. 

It is in the terms of Jesus Christ that we 
have the supreme revealings of God. We 
correct and enlarge the partial when we 
bring them to Him. . He who said ‘The hour 
cometh when true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth,” revealed 
himself in that saying, to be the Son of God. 
He who was the first to teach the world to 
say “Our Father,’ which must be inclusive 
of all that we could apprehend in our 
thought of holy motherhood, in this gives us 
the holy character and the measureless love 
of God. He was the first to proclaim the 
kingship of the Spirit when He said, ‘“My 
Kingdom is not of this world. I am the way 
the truth and the life.” This is final. After 
Him all that remains is to develop what he 
revealed and to make it fruitful. The 
Apostles who went out to do this and the 
records of their devotion in their loving 
service likewise, with the ancient prophets’ 
fallible men, must have their teachings as 
well measured in quality and authority, by 
the final standard of Him who said “I am 
the way and the truth and the life.” 

We come then to this. Beyond the declar- 
atives of nature, beyond the apprehensions 
of saints and seers who were responsive and 
receptive to the word of God as it whispered 
to their souls, beyond the apostles with their 
invaluable experiences and teachings, we 
have the supreme revelation that God is our 
Father, and that it is possible for souls to 
enter into full life fellowship with His son. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Approach to Perfection 

Once upon a time there was a man who 
said within himself, Go to, I will buy an 
Automobile. And he bought one which cost 
him three sixty five f. 0. b. Detroit. And it 
got him where he desired to go, and it got 
him back, and he got his money’s worth out 
of it. But his friends joshed him, and in- 
quired how he was getting on in his court- 
ship of Lizzie, and the time came when he 
thought that he could afford something better 
than a Ford. And he spent more money 
and got another car, though whether he got 
a better one I know not. 

For I hold this to the credit of Henry, 
that he took what was in danger of being 
a rich man’s toy, and made it so that the 
Automobile is not the badge of a Class Dis- 
tinction in America. And for that he de- 
serveth a Star in his Crown, and whatever 
there is for him in this Free Advertisement. 

Then after a space of two years did this 
man weary of his more expensive Car, and 
he said, I have run that thing two years, 
and the Ford three, and it is time I had a 
Real Car. And he inquired the price of the 
Very Latest Model of the Most Expensive 
Car. And he bought it from his Local 
Dealer at a good round price f.o.b.; Detroit. 
And he said, I will run up to Detroit, and 
save Freight on the thing. For this do men 
offset a large extravagance with a Small 
Economy. So he went thither, and he got 
his New Shiny Car. And he was introduced 
to the President of the Company. 


——— Che Fonagregationalist 
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And as he got in, and took hold of the 


. wheel, and set his foot ready to step on 
| the Gas, he said unto the President, I sup- 
| pose thou now dost feel that this Latest 


New Model of the Best Car in the World 


_ hath reached Perfection in the manufacture 


of Automobiles? 
And the President of the Company an- 


/ swered and said unto him: 


Thinkest thou that the Bulky, Clumsy, 


| Noisy, Expensive Junk we now are selling 


to thee is Perfection? Forget it. When we 
learn how to make a car that combineth all 
the good points of all the cars now made, 
in a machine that shall weigh Less than a 
Thousand Pounds, and sell for Less than a 
Thousand dollars, and run an Hundred and 
Fifty miles on a Gallon of Gasoline, then 
we shall be entering upon the beginnings 
of discovery as to the Manufacture of Auto- 
mobiles. Think not that we are near Per- 
f ction. Thine Automobile is as good a car 
as is made; but it will soon be as Obsolete 
as an High-Wheel Bicycle. 

Now I considered this matter, and I said 
unto myself, There are folk who claim Per- 
fection, and think they have attained it; but 
the folk I know who seem to me to be near- 


est unto perfection cry out in their humility, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. 


And I think 
Perfection both in Automobiles and in Char- 
acter is to be attained by those who know 
that they lack it. 

And the next best thing to Perfection is 
Progress. 


A New Day for Old and Young 
By Rey. R. C. Drisco 

This topic is not new, but I wish to give 
it some new applications. It is possible for 
a person at threescore and ten to feel that 
there are better days ahead for service, than 
those that are gone; when he remembers 
that many of the great characters of history 
did their greatest work in extreme old age. 

“John Wesley had not lost his eloquence 
or his effectiveness at eighty-three.” One 
has well said regarding Michelangelo, “He 
made the sky and sunshine glorious with his 
brush at eighty-three.’ ‘George Bancroft 
was writing deathless history after eighty. 
Thomas Jefferson, Herbert Spencer, Talley- 
rand, and Voltaire gave the world their 
greatest ideas at eighty.” Tennyson wrote 
his greatest poem, “Crossing the Bar,” at 
eighty-three. Gladstone made his greatest 
campaign at eighty.” 

Younger men have done great things, and 
I have in mind one of the South’s greatest 
journalists, and orators, Henry W. Grady 
who died at thirty-eight. Wvery young per- 
son in this South-land should read the 
volume entitled: His Life, Writings, and 
Speeches, by Joel Chandler Harris. He was 
a true American, honored the Flag, and saw 
that this Republic had a great future, if 
kept true to the principles and ideals of its 
founders. He was a teetotaler, and fought 
for prohibition. I give the few contrasts to 
show that in youth and age, there are al- 
ways great possibilities for ambitious men. 


Science, Hduca- 


Our time is no exception. 
tion, Discovery, Invention, Agriculture, and 
all other fields of activity are to be greatly 


advanced in the future. Many of the prac- 
tices and customs of the present will be 
relegated to the past in this “new day.” The 
“Golden Rule’ will be more truly applied. 

The movement of all classes of people, for 
some time has-been to the cities, until many 
of the rural communities are nearly deserted. 
The auto and good roads have contributed 
greatly toward this condition. Professional 
men who formerly made their homes in the 
country and helped with their influence and 
wealth, in building up the small towns, are 
now nearly all in the cities. The physi- 
cians are nearly all there, but their practice 
is largely in the rural country, where they 
charge large fees for their services. These 
conditions, I believe, are to change in the 
near future. When our educational system 
is properly adjusted, and a curriculum is 
arranged, so that the hand and the heart, 
as well as the head, are rightly trained, of 
eyery youth, the new day in education will 
then have arrived. Then machinery and the 
great out-of-doors, in the vast undeveloped 
parts of the country which contain much 
of its greatest wealth, now hidden, will at- 
tract the attention of aspiring young people, 
and they will make their homes there. 

The trinity of forces, to solve the problems 
of the new day are skillfully trained hands, 
and heart, and head, with a will to work. 
I shall not live to see the high noon of that 
day, but I can see its dawn. ’ 
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A Noble Nonagenarian' 


O VER twenty years ago, we sat one day in the pastor’s 
study of a great wooden church-building in San 
Francisco. We had entered from a world of quietude 
and sunshine, but suddenly as we conversed with the 
pastor the building shook violently, as if struck by a 
tremendous windstorm. It was our first experience of 
an earthquake, and also our first meeting with the 
genial and saintly pioneer missionary, William C. Pond. 
Now, after the lapse of years, it is pleasant to meet with 
Dr. Pond again in the remarkable autobiography, which, 
in his ninety-second year, he has been induced to with- 
draw from a still active missionary service long enough 
to write. ; 
The Courtesy of a Gentleman 
Our first impression of Dr. Pond years ago, and now, 
is that of his geniality and courtesy. These are no slight 
virtues, when they are real expressions of the soul, and 
not the superficial shams of convention, soon dissipated 
by the first suggestion of prejudice, irksomeness or self- 
interest. Few things are more necessary in these days 
of suspicion afid controversy than the sort of brother- 
hood that produces good manners. Only a few days ago, 
we read the statement from certain people of great pro- 
fession of piety that “seventy-five per cent. of the pulpits 
of New England are occupied by infidels.” That is the 
sort of thing that cannot be thought without self-conceit 
and spiritual pride, and that cannot be said without bad 
manners and boorishness. The sincere and humble Chris- 
tian never impugns the honor of men equally sincere, 
no matter how mistaken he may consider them, or how 
far he may dissociate himself from their opinions. 
We are not surprised to find Professor John Wright 
Buckham saying of Dr. Pond in his admirable 
introduction : 


There is one trait of Doctor Pond which has especially 
endeared him to many of us, and that is his catholicity 
and charity of spirit. In the midst of changing condi- 
tions and conceptions he has been deeply concerned lest, 
in the present-day emphasis upon the social gospel, the 
power of Christ to transform the individual should be 
lost to sight. Yet he has never refused a generous hear- 
ing to the honest convictions of another. He has stood 
resolutely for freedom of thought and utterance;-however 
much the views expressed might differ from his own. And 
when he has stated his own position it has always been 
in terms as tolerant and full of love as of clarity and 
force. In this he has shown the mind of Christ. 

That is a tribute which every true Christian, new school 
or old school, liberal or conservative, might well covet 


for himself. 
The Courage of a Christian 

Our second impression of this great pioneer, closely 
associated with the first, is that he personified in a large 
and beautiful way, the courage of the Christian. We 
have not usually associated mining camps and western 
frontiers with that particular sort of courage. The dime 
novels and the movies have never exploited it. Yet, if 
we mistake not, here is a man of sublime heroism—a 
heroism typifying the experience in which perfect love 
has cast out all fear. 


*GosPEL PIONEERING: Reminiscences of Early Congregation- 
alism in California. 1833-1920. By William C. Pond, D.D. News 
Printing Co., Oberlin, O. (Procurable through the Pilgrim Press 
Bookstores. ) - 


Karly in the war, the son of one of our theological 
professors enlisted in the Canadian army. It was for 
perilous service, but he said to his father, “You know, 


father, I am naturally very timid, and I shouldn’t think 


of going into this, if I didn’t feel it to be my duty.” His 
officer said to the father, “I wish I had a regiment of such 
men. He’ll go through hell if he thinks it the right thing 
to do.” 

Somehow that suggests to us, Dr. Pond. Here is 
no braggart telling of his exploits, no evidence even of a 
man who finds pleasurable thrill in danger, but a man 
withal who does not know how to be anything but true 
to his convictions. He has even left it for Professor 
Buckham to tell how “at a time when the Chinese in 
San Francisco were friendless, homeless and _ ill-treated, 
Dr. Pond took them to his heart, his home and the com- 
munion table of his church.” That is a high order of 
courage, and the sort chiefly needed in America today. 


A Single-Minded Ministry 

Another outstanding impression is that of Dr. Pond’s 
single-mindedness. No man ever pursued his ministerial 
calling with greater tenacity and singleness of purpose. 
Arriving in San Francisco in 1853 in the period of full 
opportunity when fortunes were being rapidly made, 
when all the allurements of the environment and his 
own prophetic faith in the future of that city might 
have induced him to stake something upon his own ac- 
count, he tells us how he was led to follow the advice 
of Dr. Asa D. Smith, afterwards President of Dart- 
mouth, in confining himself strictly to the work of the 
ministry, avoiding get-rich-quick schemes that, as it 
turned out, would have ruined him and wrecked his min- 
istry. He tells with manifest delight how in a state 
made up almost wholly of people eager “to make a pile 
and go home,” eyes. opened with surprise when to the 
usual question, “How long are you going to stay sir?” 
he replied, “As long as I live, sir.” Dr. Pond’s single 
purpose has been vindicated as a life purpose. 


The Freedom of a Congregationalist 

Space fails us, or we should like to write at length 
of Dr. Pond as a Congregationalist. His adherence to 
Congregationalism was neither accidental nor conven- 
tional. It represented for him a polity of intellectual 
honor and spiritual freedom. He perceived, also at an 
early day, its great fitness for pioneer work since it ren- 
dered easy the blending of people of various denomina- 
tions in a small community into one union church. 
Moreover, one finds in Dr. Pond that harmonizing of in- 
tensely evangelical convictions with liberal spirit and 
temper toward which Congregationalism tends. One can 
see how his Congregational training and convictions gave 
him anchorage as well as freedom. He has been a great 
Congregationalist only in the sense that he has been first, 
last, and always a great Christian. He made all that was 
best in Congregational freedom his possession ; we might 
wish for our Congregational freedom that it might make 


_ its possession all that has been best in Dr. Pond—his 
moral and spiritual passion, and his intense, persistent 


consecration to the purposes of Christ. 
Ww. B. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Shall We Keep Our Pledge 
to the Navajo Indians P 
A TREATY was made with the Navajo Indians in 1868 
wherein was promised (article 6) a school-house 
and teacher for every thirty children of school age. The 
Indian Rights Association reports that notwithstanding 
that promise, there are today over 6,000 such children 
without school facilities. The recommendation of Com- 
missioner Charles H. Burke is that the Secretary of War 
transfer to the Interior Department the abandoned Mili- 
tary Post at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, for school pur- 
poses. This post is in the heart of the Navajo country 
and can be equipped at comparatively slight expense to 
accommodate 500 pupils. The Indian Rights Association 
earnestly requests friends of the Indian to write (1) to 
the President, (2) the Secretary of War, and (3) to 
members of Congress urging that this transfer of Fort 
Wingate Military Post to the Department of the Interior, 
for use as an Indian School, be made. It will help, in 
part, to keep our faith with these Indians, and the oppor- 
tunity should not be neglected. 


The Age of Service 


UCH of the best work in the world has been done by 

men and women past sixty. The years beyond sev- 
enty have proved among the most useful of many a career. 
The century in which we live, has seen the average of 
human life extended beyond that of our fathers, so that 
an increasing number of old men and women are capable 
of and are performing useful service. 

Meantime an absurd prejudice has developed against 
the man who has passed beyond middle life. The tragedy 
of it appears in many of our churches which insist upon 
young men for ministers and affirm that a minister over 
fifty is too old. The effects of this fallacy are unfortunate. 
A considerable number of ministers who are no longer 
young are unable to secure as important pastorates as 
they are qualified to fill and find themselves obliged to 
accept a smaller field, often an inadequate salary or even 
have to leave the ministry and go into some other kind 
of work to earn a living. The object lesson of such 
cases discourages young men from entering a profession 
in which one’s future seems so uncertain. Moreover 
churches are deprived of the services of thoroughly com- 
petent ministers and take in their places young men 
who are going through the awkward period of appren- 
ticeship., Too many young ministers are called to large 
and difficult pastorates before they have had the ex- 
perience needed to fit them for such fields. 

We have in mind a minister close to the milestone of 
three score years and ten who is doing the best work of 
his life. He is in good vigor, preaches effectively to 
congregations that overflow the church, receives new 
members at every bi-monthly communion service, leads a 
well-rounded program of Christian nurture and church 
activities for old and young, is abreast of the times, per- 
forms every pastoral duty, and out of mature wisdom 
and rich experience is giving his people excellent service 
in every way. Moreover he is an influential and val- 
ued leader in community affairs and in the work of the 
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broader fellowship of his denomination and of inter- 
denominational organizations. Similar cases are by no 
means rare. Shall we encourage them or not? 

Fortunately an increasing number of churches are 
realizing the folly of their prejudice against elderly min- 
isters and their craze for those just out of the seminary, 
but there is still need for the exercise of more Christian 
common sense and more Christian justice in their atti- 
tude toward the question of the age of ministers. 

Whatever one’s age may be, it is really a question of 
fitness, and in justice to all concerned there should be 
no deadline of age, but only that of capability, in any 
calling. Certainly that rule should prevail in the min- 
istry. 


What are the Facts? 


E desire to call attention to a letter from Rey. J. H. 
Rankin, of First Congregational Church, Conneaut, 
Ohio, which will be found in our “Readers’ Forum.” 

When we read “The Diary of a Miner’s Wife,” con- 
trary to Mr. Rankin’s impression, it bore for us on the 
face of it all the marks of actual experience. However, 
on receipt of Mr. Rankin’s letter we wired the New Re- 
public inquiring about the matter. Their telegram in 
reply is very definite: 

Diary Miner’s Wife is bona fide record of actual ex- 
perience. 

We should be interested in investigating the Joe 
Kullti case.. We should like to have Mr. Rankin follow 
up this case by doing three things: 

(1) Assure us that he has personally verified the facts 
and that they are as stated. We are not in any sense 
impugning his veracity, but his statement is specifically 
given as something that he has “heard,” and hearsay in 
such matters we have never found to be very trustworthy. 

(2) If the facts as stated are verified, follow up with 
a personal investigation of the relation of this “twenty 
dollars a day and more” to annual income. Is “twenty 
dollars a day and more” available for regular work over 
a long period of time? Was the work under union, or 
non-union conditions? If such a wage were procurable 
why did Joe go farming? Our rural correspondents as- 
sure us that they are having no such returns. 

(8) Indicate, from some basis of personal investi- 
gation, to what extent the Joe Kullti case is, or is not, 
typical of miners and mining conditions generally. 

We are not at all concerned about defending our- 
selves. It is possible as Mr. Rankin says, “that The Con- 
gregationalist is not helping materially,” but our purpose 
is sound, and we are anxious really to be helpful. We 
submit that a statement like Mr. Rankin’s made upon 
hearsay, is of little value, unless it is carefully followed 
up and examined in relation to the whole range of facts. 
Our impression is that “The Diary of a Miner’s Wife” 
probably represented an extreme case, but probably 
typical of a fairly large number. If Mr. Rankin’s hearsay 
case is authentic, it may represent the other extreme. In 
any event, if Mr. Rankin is really interested in more light, 
we think we have suggested the only way in which it 
is to be found. 

Regarding the Herrin matter we know no more of the 
facts than does Mr. Rankin. We printed, without com- 
ment, and not in any sense as our own views, statements 
from a miner’s letter which appeared in The Christian 
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Century which professed to present another side, and 
which we believed would be of interest to our readers. 
Explanation of such a shocking tragedy does not imply 
palliation, as we have carefully stated. We are glad 
to present Mr. Rankin’s opinion on the matter though we 
confess it does appear to us to be a little more than an 
opinion. We have not the slightest interest in defending 
the Mayor of Herrin, the sheriff, or any man, union or 
non-union, who has done wrong, but we do feel that the 
Mayor’s statement is a document in the case—possibly 
a wholly false and biased document. But the miners 
tell us that false and biased statements have appeared 
widely in the public press. What are the facts, and all 
the facts? We have been revolted by the horror of the 
massacre, but what lies behind it? And what is to prevent 
such a massacre breaking out again? The American pub- 
lic ought to be interested in discovering the causes and 
the means of preventing such atrocities. 

(Since the above was written the sessions of the 
Grand Jury summoned to investigate the Herrin case 
have begun, and Judge Hartwell, in charging the jury, 
referred to “newspaper reports concerning the sheriff 
and everybody else in authority in this county and 
state,” and in urging the fact that the jury should be 
above all possibility of reproach and criticism specific- 
ally stated that in the present investigation the sheriff 
“had voluntarily stepped aside and renounced his pre- 
rogative of selecting the grand jury.’’) 


Apparent and Real Results 


| N the excellent autobiography of Dr. Wm. C. Pond, 
which we review this week in the editorial leader, 
there is one passage that ought to give encouragement 
and new vision to men who are working under the handi- 
caps of changing environment and shifting population. 
The first thirteen years of Dr. Pond’s service in Cal- 
ifornia were given to the upbuilding and ministry of two 
churches both of which were disbanded and broken up 
by the shifting conditions in those days of early develop- 
ment. Unbelief, as Dr. Pond says, could see in years 
of hard work with such result, nothing but total failure, 
but here is his account of what actually happened: 
That little mountain church disbanded, sent its life 
currents into other churches and has in these been made 
immortal. Its scattered members carried gospel blessings 
wherever they went. I think easily and with no attempt 
to remember all, how one household furnished two pillars 
for the Presbyterian church in Virginia City; how one 
other laid the foundation of our church (since deceased ) 
in South Vallejo; how another fostered and doubtless, 
under God, preserved the infant life of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Los Angeles; how, not counting the 
pastor and his wife, representatives of that little church 
were among the founders of Bethany Church in San 
Francisco; how, bringing forth fruit in old age, another 
pair are known as the father and mother of Grace Church 
at Fitchburg; how one of my Downieville boys, con- 
verted there, became a chief founder of our First Con- 
gregational Church in Alameda, and how another was 
for almost a third of a century a chief pillar in our 
First Church in Oakland and a legal counsellor, giving 
gratuitious service to almost every Congregational church 
in Northern California that needed service of that sort, 


and to our Theological Seminary, of which he was the © 


treasurer for more than a quarter of a century. I am 
quite sure that I have not told all that might be told 
along that line. But I have told enough to illustrate my 
idea. And what has come of the failures of other pio- 
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neers would furnish, not perhaps in like abundance, but 
each according to its measure, similar indications that 
their churches did not live, and did not even die, in vain. 


A Word of Love 
E apologize for calling them old folks. We have dis- 
covered that many, if not most of them are really 
very young—young in heart, and hope, and faith, presery- 
ing an amazing clearness of mind and good humor as 
they approach the great transformation. Was there ever 
a more delightful touch of humor than that displayed by 
one subscriber well over ninety, who, seeing in an edi- 
torial leader reference to the statement of William Allen 
White that “a majority of our citizens are ‘morons’,” 
wrote us: “I do not see the word ‘moron’ in my dictionary 
and I am axious to know if Iam a ‘moron’.” We replied 
that any nonagenarian who would poke such fun at 
journalists who made rash statements and editors who 
reported them need not question his full mental maturity. 
One of the most happy experiences of the new editor 
in coming to his task has been the greetings of the “old” 
folks, and with one or two exceptions their approval of 
his course thus far. When hypercritical theologians and 
irate Fundamentalists occasionally accuse him of preach- 
ing new doctrines it is fine to have these good old saints 
confirm his faith that he is standing by the things that 
have always been uppermost and deepest in Christian 
experience and purpose. Forms and expressions may 
change, errors become corrected, wrong attitudes dis- 
appear, but faith, hope, and love abide, and the greatest 
of these is love. 


In Brief 


There never was a burden to be borne that worry 

made the soul stronger to bear. 
% ¥ 

Only as men have, have they the capacity of acquir- 
ing more. “To him that hath shall be given.” It seems 
an unjust principle, but in reality it is the only possible 
law. If we would solve social problems, we must create 
new capacities. No adjustments and outward transfor- 
mations can effect permanent progress unless the masses 


find new capacities for the use of wealth and power. 
¥ ¥ 


We speak a great deal of “character-building,” but 
does the expression always carry with it clearly the 
implication that character must be built? Inherited 
tendencies and faculties are not character, any more 
than bricks and mortar are a building. Our natural 
endowments and the elements of our environment are 
the resources and materials. What we build of them 
and from them constitutes character. It is not some- 
thing that happens; it is the achievement of thought 
and effort. 

¥ ¥ 

There are churches where the tasks and problems 
are met by many people with all sorts of novel proposals 
for their solution. In the average case, the one supreme 
way of solving problems is to give the pastor and the 
church services plain, old-fashioned support, and_ to 
manifest a healthy Christian interest in the people whom 
the church ought to be reaching. ‘“Methods” may teach 
us much; but after all there is no short-cut or royal 
road to effective Christian service. Consecrated sacri- 
fice and effort are the only means. 
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Lord, who hast saints in unexpected places 
' And lovers whom the cold world loves not well, 
Let me have quick eyes for discerning graces 

In hidden lives where thou hast deigned to dwell. 


Let me not heedless go, all undiscerning, 
Like some blind wander’r through wide fields of 


flowers, 


Unused to loveliness, unapt for learning, 


God’s Hidden Saints 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 
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Or in such haste to light upon some treasure 

My own thought values more than its true worth, 
That larger good I cannot stop to measure, 

Hid in the hearts of other men on earth. 


For brotherhood of saints unchronicled I bless thee, 
Lord of all faintest good that men achieve. 


Amid these quiet hearts I would confess thee— 


All unaware when pass the heavenly powers: 


Father of all who labor and believe. 


T'he countless stars are thine, Lord of all being, 


The saints innumerable on earth that shine. 


Let me not walk, incapable of seeing, 
Fast bound to earth, these shining lights of thine. 


Brookline, Mass. 


L 


Letters from Our Older Readers 


A Fine Record 

I think this makes my 66th year that I 
have had the reading of it. Still enjoy it, 
and hope to live to enjoy it a few years 
longer. I took out a ten-years’ subscription 
the last time but do not think I will make 
another ten-year subscription. September 
16 will be my 91st birthday. 

FRANK A. MORSE 
West Rutland, Vt. 


But Still Surpassed 

We were disposed to regard-~- Mr. Morse 
as having the record in years as a reader, 
but here is an even greater record. Miss 
Helen V. Tompkins, of North Billerica, 
Mass., writes to tell us of Mrs. E. R. Gould, 
of that place, who has subscribed for The 
Oongregationalist for 72 years, and who still 
reads it with as much interest as ever. We 
wrote asking Miss Tompkins to secure some 
reminiscences from Mrs. Gould, but the lat- 
ter though she remembers many changes, 
does not feel equal to relating them. Mrs. 
Gould is 92 years of age and for eight years 
has not been able to attend church. She 
considers this a great deprivation but enjoys 
our Pilgrim Pulpit, which, if brief, is helpful. 
We shall be interested in knowing whether 
there are any readers who can improve upon 
Mrs. Gouldis record. We should also like 
to prepare a list of all subscribers who have 
been taking The Congregationalist for 50 
years, or more.—EDITOR. 


A Veteran Minister 

One of our veteran ministers, writing to 
order an extra copy of the issue of Aug. 3, 
says: 

Dr. Brown’s “Athenians and Ephesians,” 
and ‘Connecticut Ministers’ Pronounce- 
ment” give the proper view. Why may we 
not all agree and stop the fuss and “shame 
the devil?” 

(I shall be 82 years old if I live to next 
Monday, Aug. 14, an old, broken-down Con- 


gregational Home Missionary in Iowa, Kan- 

sas and the hills back of Marietta, O. I am 

blind with cataracts in both eyes. Tried to 

write this with pen and ink but have to re- 

sort to crayon.) Corypon 8S. IRWIN 
Plain City, Ohio 


A Veteran Deacon 

I shall be interested in your issue of Sept. 
7th. I am myself an “Old Folks’ Number.” 
I am almost 82 years old. I have taken The 
Congregationalist for about 60 years. Wife 
and I have travelled the road of life together 
59 years Sept. Ist and are still hale and 
hearty. We have been members of Old 
South Church for 55 years and I have held 
the Office of Deacon for 53 consecutive years. 
For the first 80 years I was absent from 
Communion only twice. Quite a record. 

H. H. MeRRIAM 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Veteran College President 

Your editorial on “Are the Christian Col- 
leges Christian?” I have read with much 
satisfaction. It is timely, and I like its 
spirit. 

The question ought not to be answered 
either affirmatively or negatively without 
some qualification. It must be admitted 
they are not manifestly as Christian as they 
once were—nor can they fairly be called 
Pagan or Anti-Christian. 

There is certainly in them now a larger 
proportion of irreligious teachers and stu- 
dents than formerly. Teachers are appointed 
according to their scientific attainments with 
little or no reference to their religious belief. 
No religious tests are required of students 
for admission—indeed it would be difficult 
to formulate any which would be beneficial. 
Most of the students are prepared in schools 
where there is no religious instruction and 
there is a deplorable lack of such instruction 
in many ayowedly Christian families. 

At the same time, the Christian leaven is 


still working in these colleges. Among the 
teachers and students there are many who 
are living epistles of the truth—who per- 
petuate Christian conditions—and exert a 
positive and strong Christian influence. 
They need the help and encouragement, our 
editorial is designed to give, and I thank 
you for it. 

Let me also express my hearty sympathy 
with the editorials you have written on other 
subjects, especially on the interpretation of 
the truth as it is revealed in the Bible. Both 
the colleges and the churehes need an inter- 
pretation which does not belie an enlightened 
reason. ; 

Wishing you great success in your work 

I am cordially yours 
L. CLARK SEELYE 

(Former President of Smith College. Or- 

dained in 1868.) 


A Veteran Industrialist 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting 
you. I have read The Congregationalist for 
forty-five years and was a member of Carrs 
Lane Chureh, (Dr. R. W. Dale’s) Birming- 
ham, England. 

I want to thank you for your “Open Letter 
to Pastor Philpot,’ whom Ido not. know, and 
the beautiful Christ-like spirit it breathes 
in every word of it; also your word to 
employers, “The Right to Work,’ and the 
article ‘Good News.” I say this after being 
in the employ of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, in charge of one Department, for 
forty-five years. I am now retired, but did 
not retire till I was in my seventieth year. 
I am now in my seventy-sixth year. I thank 
you most sincerely for all the good things 
The Congregationalist continues to publish. 
When one lives in this Old World seventy- 
six years and attends the Congregational 
Church most of the time, he should certainly 
know what justice means between employer 
and employee. THoMAS ADDENBROOK 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“1 
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A Reminiscent Octogenarian 
The Long Life and Service of One 


ee N Octogenarian !” 

WAS Re. 

He came to his position from a godly an- 
eestry. Priceless inheritance! But if these 
lines fall under the eyes of one who can- 
not make such a claim, consider: the way 
is wide open for you to begin such a line. 
The blessing would descend to “a thousand 
generations!” 

This minister’s father was a Congrega- 
tional deacon when election to that office 
was for life. It meant character and repu- 
tation confirmed in faith and good works. 
The mother was the daughter of a Metho- 
dist class leader, when the. spiritual esti- 
mate placed such a leader next to the 
minister. The memories of their eldest 
son, for the first eight years of life, were 
of two churches, but especially of certain 
“sreat meetings,’ Quarterly Meetings and 
Camp Meetings. When they were united 
Congregationally, the mother has often 
stated, nothing spiritual was lost. In a 
free fellowship, ‘‘all things are yours.” This 
was apostolic affirmation. 


I can write of this 


THE HOME PRODUCT 


In the home from which this octogenarian 
minister came, there was a real union of 
hearts in the foundation, each having had 
an initial experience in the life of faith 
which dominated their lives in all things. 
The light within them shed its radiance on 
all without them, so that the glory of the 
Lord was seen in all things, a controlling 
fact in daily life. “Grace” at table al- 
ways; the Bible opened and a portion read, 
morning and evening; the day began and 
ended with prayer. As children grew up 
‘Vike olive plants round about the table,” 
each child, with a Bible in hand, partici- 
pated in the service. Moreover, all were 
connected with the Sunday school, and 
sat together as a family in the regular Sun- 
day services of the church. The tendency 
in those days was to produce a generation 
of church going people—the reverse of the 
tendency today. 

If the conditions of modern life make 
former customs difficult, some plan may well 
be devised by which God shall be remem- 
bered and honored in the home habitually ; 
otherwise, the loss will be great, and may 
be irreparable. The law of him who calls 
his people into his kingdom and glory is, 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” This is supreme. It would 
seem that something is faulty somewhere 
in a communion of believers, if the need of 
ministers develops faster than the supply. 

However, the production of ‘preacher 
sons” is only one of the many good results 
of piety in the home. “The field is the 
world.” In many localities it is doubtless 
true that there are more ministers than 
the situation requires. Recent action of one 
of the Canadian provinces is significant, re- 
fusing to sustain three churches where only 
one is needed. Selfish competition does not 
become innocent, because it is for religion. 
Co-operation is the spirit of Brotherhood, 


By Rev. A. T. Clarke 


and the need of the world is desperate that 
it should enter into all forms of human 
thought and activity. The organization of 
the Federation of Churches of Christ is an 
interesting evolutionary process. The need 
is a further extension of the principle, that 
the day of rivalry may end, and the day 
of co-operation rise to its noon-tide splendors. 


WHAT MorHers Can Do 


The relation of the mother to the octogen- 
arian minister was peculiar. Kneeling by 
his bed, praying with him, he received, on 
an hour he cannot forget, a profound im- 
pression of the presence of God and the 
Reality of Religion. He was then not older 
than the child Samuel, in the Tent of Tes- 
timony. It was the beginning of the life 
of faith, and he has testified everywhere 
that mothers may pray their children into 
the Kingdom at an early age. Parental love 
dedicated him to the service of God in an 
act which was to them “believer’s baptism,” 
and when accepted by him, was believer’s 
baptism, with more tender associations in 
parental love and the love of God than would 
have been possible in any later performance 
of the rite. 

The era in which the old man has been 
living is the most wonderful of any in the 
history of man since the coming of Jesus 
Christ. The inclination is strong to write 
of some of these wonders and their signifi- 
cance, but any one can do that. I prefer, if 
permitted, to give testimony as to some mat- 
ters relating to the two centers of God’s 
kingdom in our world—the Home and the 
Church. Certain commonplaces of life may 
suffice to float the lessons. 

Let Christian parents and “promising” 
youth consider somewhat of the greatness 
of the mission of a minister of Christ’s 
Good News to men—Gospel indeed ; heavenly 
Evangel! I am humbled, when I think of 
what I might have been with such an op- 
portunity. But every one should say: “I 
came not to my place by accident; it is 
the place God meant for me; here I will 
honor Him.” 

But from the spiritual point of view, 
it may be said, the Christian ministry is the 
highest of earthly callings. Rather be a 
faithful minister in any humble station, 
than to occupy a throne of earthly Empire. 
It is not a gold-digging occupation—never 
meant to be. 


BETTER THAN GOLD-DIGGING 


But it is possible that too much has 
been said about ministers being under- 
paid, and surely possible that too little has 
been said about one who is called into the 
“Kingdom and Glory” of a minister’s life. 
Is it nothing to be an ambassador of Jesus 
Christ to men, accepted in the line of succes- 
sion from the Apostles? Nothing to be en- 
riched in the deeper: things of the Spirit 
and contribute to the enrichment of other 
lives? Is it nothing to have the incalcul- 
able treasure of love for you in the hearts 
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of some young people, some beautiful be- 
lievers whose feet you arrested in the way- 
ward path and turned them to the homeward 
way? Then there will be some in old age 
testifying. that they can “die happy” be- 
cause of benefits received under your 
ministry. 

I cannot understand how one can turn 
from a life of such compensations, for the 
material rewards of financially gainful 
pursuits, unable to “endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” No; better 
the teaching of the great Apostle: the min- 
ister must have, not the spirit of this world, 
Lut the spirit which is from God. Better, 
too, Isaiah’s vision of the transitory nature 
of all things earthly, and the eternity of 
God’s word: “The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth; but the word of God shall 
stand forever. O thou that tellest good 
tidings to Zion, get thee up on a high 
mountain, lift up thy voice with strength; 
Say unto the people: Behold your God.” 

A word should be written of that minis- 
ter’s faithful wife, whose spiritual consecra- 
tion and wise co-operation made more ade- 
quate the accomplishments of his ministry 
than would otherwise have been possible. And 
if all the Lord’s people were to adopt the 
principle of tithes—proportionate and system- 
atic giving—the treasury of the Lord would 
overflow, all interests would be amply sup- 
ported, and times of distress for our mis- 
sionary boards would be at an end forever. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Persistent Faith 


By A. F. MacGregor 


Rev. G. H. Morrison, M. A., once said: 
“We have a beautiful hymn beginning, “O 
love, that wilt not let me go.” We want an- 
other beginning, “O faith, that will not let 
Him go.” The following is offered as a sug- 
gestion of what that hymn might be—The 
Author. 

if 
O faith, that will not let Him go, 
The man of Love: the Lord of Life; 
Whose grace brings hope and strength and joy, 
Gives all our powers their true employ, 
And victory in the strife. 


II 
O faith, that will not let Him go; 
Who once for man on Calvary died; 
He walks our way, makes hearts to glow, 
And darkened minds high truth to know; 
Come, Thou! With us abide. 


TE 


O faith, that will not let Him go, 
For life needs power, and work needs light; 
Transfuse thy life, give service joy, 
That not a thought have base alloy, 
And every hour be bright. 


IV. 
O faith, that will not let Him go, 
Should sorrows fall and death draw nigh; 
The soul is linked with Him who died, 
His will, our peace, His cross, our, guide 
To glory’s home on high. 


a 
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(A few weeks ago we printed an interest- 
ing sketch by Rev. R. T. Cross in which he 
told of the pleasant activities of an old age 
in which there had come a well-earned re- 
spite from regular labor. There are others 
to whom old age has not brought such pleas- 
ant paths, who for various reasons have had 
to go out into the world, even outside the 
chosen sphere of the ministry, and win their 
daily bread. The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
and the new impulses to provide properly for 
every minister's old age are going to change 
all that. Meanwhile we have found some- 
thing optimistic and inspiring about this 
cheerful account of an elderly minister's ex- 
periences as a wage-earner. To us it preaches 
a sermon of its own in its uncomplaining 
spirit of service.—EDITOR. ) 

LIVE, so says my son who resides in 

Boston, “in a little, out-of-the-way, rural 
community,’ known as Buffalo, N. Y. I am 
nearly seventy years of age, and I have had 
experience along the lines indicated by Rey. 
R. T. Cross, but I am moved to a different 
presentation. 

From about March to August, I am em- 
ployed in City Directory business, beginning 
as name-taker and ending as despatcher. I 
like the work, and it adds a little to my 
income. Many have said to me, “You have 
a snap:? To such I say, “Try it! Ifis not 
much to saw one stick of wood, but to saw 
all day is weariness. So, to write one name 
is little. but to write two hundred, more or 
less, in a day is different.” Many people 
think it very simple, but like other matters 
it has to be learned. One able school teacher 
tried it and failed, one reason being that she 
spelled names herself, instead of asking the 
spelling in each case. 


THe Many SMITHS 

Take the name of John Smith. “Smith” 
is one way to spell it, but the name pro- 
nounced the same has three other English 
spellings, ‘“Smithe,”’ “Smyth,” and “Smythe.” 
Besides there are German ways. Many peo- 
ple do not see the need of such particularity. 
A letter addressed with an improper spelling 
may reach its destination, but in a directory 
each spelling appears in a separate place. 

The two kinds of slips, for house and busi- 
ness, reveal when the records are compared 
some interesting human frailties. One not 
experienced would be surprised to find how 
often the house slip records a person as in 
some high position, manager, superintendent, 
and even owner, while the slip made out at 
the place of business shows the same person 
to be only an ordinary employee, laborer, 
clerk or salesman. 


PUBLICITY AND CONCEALMENT 

Usually people desire their names in the 
directory, but there are refusals. The most 
common reason is the desire not to be lo- 
cated by those to whom there is indebtedness. 
The names of those anxious for concealment 
on this account are desired in a directory 
for the benefit of those who may profit from 
the knowledge. I have had many such cases 


From A Different Angle 
By Rev. Edward C. Haynes 


during the past years, and one may be in- 
teresting. A woman haughtily refused to 
give her name. ‘We do not want our names 
in the City Directory,” she said. I reported 
the refusal to the manager, who shortly 
afterwards requested me to get the names 
of each person in that particular house. 

The following morning I called at the 
houses on each side, but was told that the 
parties had recently come, and that nothing 
of them was known. ‘The nearby grocer, 
butcher, and baker could likewise give no 
information, but the patrolman on the beat 
told me of the real estate man through whom 
the house had been rented. I went to him, 
and secured all the information desired. I 
do not think that the woman and the others 
of her household have any idea how their 
names were secured. 


HUMAN CONTACTS 


Directory work has to be exact and care- 
ful, and the one who does it has to hustle 
to accomplish much. There are times, how- 
ever, when opportunity arises for conversa- 
tion beyond his special business and the can- 
vasser can give a little counsel suggestive 
of a useful ministry. One young man, for 
instance, though not exactly damning the 
Church, made very odious comparisons. I 
asked him if there was any organization in 
which he did believe. He was enthusiastic 
over a certain secret order. I said to him 
that I understood that in the organization 
great care was exercised in the selection of 
prospective members, whereas the Chureh 
stood open to all, in fact entreating people 
to come. He agreed that this was true. I 
suggested that taking a hundred church 
members and a hundred lodge members, at 
random, selecting neither best nor worst, the 
Church recruited from all types and classes 
would show up well in comparison with the 
lodge, recruited from only a selected and 
exclusive section. I was confident that the 
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comparison would be strongly in favor of 
the Church. He was silent. After a little 
hesitation he gave me a cigarette. I took 
it as a token of goodwill. 


DEJECTION AND INACTIVITY 


A young woman, not long in Buffalo, was 
dejected because she had had to leave Bos- 
ton. I asked where she attended church. 
She replied that she had not attended any- 
where since leaving Boston. I told her of 
a church of her denomination, where I was 
confident that she and her husband would 
receive a cordial welcome, and I suggested 
to her that though it would not be Boston, 
the latter city had not a,;monopoly of Chris- 
tian people. After a little she said that I 
reminded her of her father, which I sup- 
pose was an indication that my words had 
gone home. 

A talented young man, recently come to 
Buffalo, had been a Bible-class teacher, but 
he then intended to do nothing in that line. 
I said to him, “I have no doubt your work 
has been efficient; the need is as great here 
as in the city whence you came. The oppor- 
tunities are the same, the wages are the 
same, and the same Christ desires the same 
service. As a good soldier of Jesus Christ 
you have not yet received your discharge.” 


MONUMENT OR SERVICE? 


I do not know the outcome, nor do I claim 
to have accomplished much. In a fire in 
Brooklyn a fireman tried to rescue a child 
from a fourth story. He almost succeeded, 
when the building fell. A monument was 
erected on the spot, to commemorate not 
what he did but what he tried to do. 

I do not expect any monument. I should 
be glad only to have the recording angel 
note that Despatcher Number 13 tried to do 
a little. It is real fun, in the sense stated 
by Mr. Cross, to try to do “some little good, 
not to dream of great things to do by-and-by.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Connecticut Congregationalists 


Some Old-time Silhouettes 
By W. H. Morse 


N the old burying-ground near the church 
I in South Lyme, is a monument that 
marks the grave of Captain Renold Maryin, 
and has this inscription: 


This Deacon, aged 68: 

Is freed on earth from serving; 
May for a crown no longer wait: 
Lyme’s Captain Renold Maryin. 


On the foot-stone is chiseled, 
PRs Me OCEMLG Se Ors, 

Captain Marvin was a deacon in the Con- 
gregational church, and claimed that like 
the prophets of Israel he had divine com- 
munications made to him, which he had to 
strictly obey. On one occasion, he declared 
that the Lord had directed him to present 
cows to poor neighbors who did not have 


any, and he proceeded to set a type for 
Carnegie, when making boast that as there 
were many deserving people, he was not 
going to die with a big herd of cows on 
hand. Among the neighbors was a man who 
took it upon himself to make much the same 
profession. Going to the deacon he announced 
that he had received a communication from 
Heaven directing him to go to the deacon 
for a cow. 

“That so?” replied the deacon, ‘Well I 
declare, the ways of the Lord with his peo- 
ple are really past finding out! What kind 
of a cow did the Lord say for me to give 
to you, a new milch, or a farrow cow?” 

“O, a new milch cow,” was the quick reply. 

“Well, neighbor,” returned the deacon, “I 


\ 


: 
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ruther guess that there didn’t come to you 
direct from God, for I have given off all 
My new milch cows!” 

* * 

When George Whitefield was in Connec- 
ticut in July 1770, on his preaching tour, 
he reached the town of Sharon, Litchfield 
County, where he had been asked to hold 
forth. When this was known, there were 
many who were opposed to his preaching 
from the Congregational pulpit. Thereupon 
he had arrangements made to preach out- 
doors if the refusal was enforced. But 
when he came, the minister, Rev. Cotton 
Mather Smith, invited him into his pulpit. 
A large congregation came to hear him, and 
he preached from the text, “Marvel not 
that I said unto you: Ye must be born 
again.” The discourse on regeneration was 
powerful and convincing, and made an ex- 
cellent effect on his hearers. At the close, 
be folded his hands, and after quoting the 
Scriptural references to the rose of Sharon, 
he repeated his text, adding the words that 
followed it—“The wind bloweth where it 
listeth.” Then, in his most serious manner, 
he quoted: “Awake, O north wind, and 
come, thou south; blow upon this garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out. Let 
my beloved come into this garden, and eat 
his pleasant fruits.’ When he went on to 
other places, several of the Sharon people 
followed him to listen again and again to 
his preaching. 

* * 

Rev. John Bulkley, the first minister in 
Colchester, Ct., was a man of great learning 
and piety. Rey. Dr. Chauncy referred to 
him as being one of the three most eminent 
clergymen that New England had produced 
(the others being Rev. Thomas Walter and 
Rey. Jeremiah Dummer). In this estima- 
tion all who knew him shared, and other 
churches were wont to come to him with 
their problems. On one occasion there was 
dissension in a certain church, and Mr. 
Bulkley was appealed to, to give his ad- 
vice in writing. This he consented to do. 
At that time he owned a farm, and on the 
day when he wrote the letter to the church, 
he also wrote another to his farmer, giving 
him some necessary directions about affairs. 
In making superscriptions, he addresed the 
‘farmer’s letter to the church moderator, 
and the moderator’s letter to the farmer. 
The church met to listen to the sage advice, 
and this is what the moderator read: 

“You will see to the repair of the fences, 
that they are built high and strong, and 
you must take special care of the old black 
bull.” 

The moderator must have been a very 
astute sort of a man, for he at once “inter- 
preted” this sage advice. He declared that 
it was just what was required. The church 
must fence up, so as to keep out the un- 
worthy; and as for “the old “black bull” 
that of course referred to the devil, “who 
is as a bellowing bull, that goeth about seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” All acknowl- 
edged the wisdom of the advice, and peace 
and harmony was forewith restored. 

3S 


Early in the history of the Congregational 
Chureh in Newington, Ct., of which Rey. 
Elisha Williams was the first pastor, com- 
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plaint was made that the newly-married 
wife of one of the most religious and con- 
scientious members “had spells of acting 
like all-possesed.” There was reluctance 
about proceeding against her, and the min- 
ister went to the husband to have a talk 
with him upon the subject. He admitted 
that the woman was ill-natured and trouble- 
some, and that he knew it when he married 
her. He said that he had become fearful 
that he might become too much attached to 
wordly affairs, and thought that if he were 
to experience some afflictions, it would be 
to his spiritual advantage. So he had mar- 
ried with that purpose in view, and the 
affliction had materialized. The woman, on 
hearing of this, declared that she was “not 
going to be a pack-horse to carry her hus- 
band to eternal bliss,’ and by way of revenge 
became one of the most pleasant and tract- 
able of spouses. 
* * 

When Rey. Dr. Joseph Huntington was 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Coventry, there came to his house one 
Saturday night, a stranger who said that 
he was a minister from Pennsylvania, on 
his way to Massachusetts. Dr. Huntington 
immediately invited him to remain over 
Sunday, and the visitor accepted the inyita- 
tion. Then the Doctor asked him to take 
part in the services the following morning; 
but the man declined, averring that he was 
too travel-stained. To obviate this difficulty, 
the Doctor brought out a new suit of his 
own, and had his guest try it on. It 
fitted all right, and he agreed to preach as 
requested. Stating that he must study until 
late in the night, he retired to the guest 
chamber, where a fire was built for him. 
When Sunday morning came, Dr. Hunting- 
ton went to the chamber to call him to 
breakfast, and found that he had disap- 
peared, taking the well-fitting suit with him. 
On the table he left a paper on which he 
had written— 

“My text may be found in John 7: 34, 
“Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me, 
and where I am thither ye cannot come.” 


Hartford, Ot. 


A Poem of Long Ago 


For more than 50 years, I have been a sub- 
scriber for The Congregationalist, and enjoy 
it more than ever. Many years ago (I think 
more than 40), I cut from The Congregation- 
alist the following, and committed to memory 
and have recited it to the amusement of many 
an audience. I thought you might be pleased 
to re-publish it, so I have removed it from my 
scrapbook and forward it to you. It would 
seem especially pat in view of Mr. Bryan’s 
recent break-out. 


Worcester, Mass. H. H. Merriam. 


The Monkey’s Indignation Meeting 
BY MRS. MARY SPRING WALKER, HARTFORD 


The show was over, the crowd had gone, 
The white tent gleamed in the setting sun. 
For the jam, and heat, and horrible din, 


There was silence, and coolness, and peace 
ae 


within. 
Each wretched beast, who all the day long, 
Mocked, and stared at, and jeered, by the 
throng, 
Poked at by parasols, stirred with a stick, 
Weary, and sore, disgusted, and sick. 
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Was only too glad in his corner to creep, 
And lose for awhile, all his sorrows in sleep. 


Only a deep sound now and then, 

Came from the African lion’s den. 

For the noble beast had forgotten his pain, 
And in dreams was treading the jungle again. 
The bars of his cage rose straight and high, 
In lofty palm trees against the sky, 

And the narrow space of a prison floor, 
Stretched to the length of his native shore. 
King of the forest, free and brave. 

One hour he wandered—then woke—a slave. 


In the monkey’s cage a meeting was called; 
There were officers chosen, and duly installed. 
An ancient baboon having taken the chair, 
Stated the object that brought them there. 


“My children,’ he said, ‘in this aged breast 

Love for my kind has long found rest. 

To keep our honor and good name bright, 

Has been my labor and chief delight. 

Mine is no narrow and selfish aim, 

Monkeys I love of every name, 

In the baboon, chimpanzee, and ape, I see 

Fair offshoots from one family tree. 

Smooth or hairy, great or small, 

Long tailed, or short tailed, I love them all. 

And I keenly feel a disgrace and shame, 

Offered, oh monkeys, to your good name, 

For one of the two-leggéd tribe called men, 

(A fellow with plausible tongue and pen) 

Is trying to prove, with bluster and fuss, 

That he, and his race, descended from us. 

Think of it monkeys! The ill-mannered throng, 

Awkard in gait, and silly of tongue, 

At so much a head, strutting round at our 
show, 

(What precious small heads on the top of them 
grow) 

Coming, I say, here to gape and to stare, 

Our beautiful forms with their own to com- 
pare, 

Then hastening home, their ancestry to trace, 

And father on ws the degenerate race. 

Were the theory true, ’tis the monkey 
seends,’ 

Alas what a fall would be there, my friends. 

Oh say, ye baboons, shall we tamely sit down 

Or hurl back this insult with righteous scorn? 


‘de- 


‘This meeting is called to consider the question, 


Please give it, dear children, your earnest at- 
tention.” 


An angry -chatter their 

The feeling was deep, 
pressed, 

And the monkey next called on the stand to 
take, 

Was too much excited his speech to make, 

Till he turned upside down, and hung by his 
tail, 

And threw three flipflaps over the rail, 

Stood twice on his pyramidical head, 

Then rising refreshed, looked about him and 
said : 


emotion expressed, 
though plainly sup- 


“My injured fellow monkeys, 

I hay’n’t words to tell 

The grief and indignation 

That in this bosom swell. 

What have we done, my brethren, 
To merit this disgrace, 

Of peopling all creation 

With this apostate race? 

Why, mankind’s daily follies 

Are enough to make one raye, 
Did you ever see a monkey 

So like a fool behave? 

Did you ever catch a monkey 
Coloring his hair? 

Do we stick stove pipes on our heads, 
Tight boots, and chokers wear? 
Do we buy tickets to a show, 
The elephant to see, : 
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And strut about, and make remarks 
On better folks than we? 

Drink fusil oil, and strychnine, 
A vile weed chew and snuff? 
Slander our neighbors, sell our votes, 
Or ballot boxes stuff? 

Do monkeys ‘go on benders,’ 

Or sue for a divorce? 

Did you ever meet a monkey 
Forever talking ‘horse?’ 

Do monkeys run for Congress, 
Or to a lawyer go? 

Bat pork, or cheat the printer? 
(Cheering and cries of—No.) 
Then since to ape their follies 
No well-bred ape inclines, 

And all our faults in contrast, 
Seem harmless ‘monkey shines’ ; 
Whatever their beginning, 

’Tis plain enough to see, 

The key to all their nonsense, 
Is found not in mon-key.’”’ 


The speaker sat down, ’mid tremendous ap- 
plause, 

Howling and screeching and clapping of paws, 

Which was only succeeded by silence, when, 

The chairman declared, they were acting like 


men. 
At this stinging rebuke, every monkey was 
found 
His tail ’twixt his legs, and his eyes on the 
ground. 


And was ready to listen subdued and meek, 
When the poet-orator rose to speak. 


“Breathes there an ape with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

I am a monkey bred and born? 
Whose soul would fail to burn with ire, 
His veins run wild with liquid fire, 

At insult on his birthright thrown? 


“Yes there are such, you’ll find them where 
Shrill discord fills the tortured air, 
In some vile organ grinder’s van. 
Sunk by companionship so low, 
Watching them both, you scarce shall know, 
Which is the monkey, which the man. 


“But we are formed of other mold, 
Oh say, my friends, shall it be told 
Manhood from monkeyhood comes down? 
We hate the dreadful thought, but most 
We hate the man who makes his boast 
Of monkey blood mixed with his own. 


“Ah! could we the bold miscreant chase 
Back to our ancient dwelling-place, 
Swift retribution would we plan; 
From a tall tree we’d drop him down, 
And every monkey looking on, 
Should study ‘The Descent of Man.’” 


There were others to speak, but the hour was 
late, 

So the president rose and closed the debate. 

With clearness and brevity summed up the 
case, 

Scattered Darwin’s theory far into space, 

And proved it a humbug, a little below, 

“The Cardiff Giant” and “Barnum’s Show.” 

And if man, he said, would a cousining go, 

There were beasts of the field, and birds of 
the air, 

He was welcome to look for his grandfather 
there. 

The speaker believed no philosopher’s pen 

Was needed, to trace the beginning of men. 

In “a hairy creature, with pointed ears,” 

Man’s progenitor plainly appears. 

And Darwin has only to leave the monkey, 

To easily prove his descent from the donkey. 


smystery and peril of the sea. 
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The Spirits of the Shipwrecked 
A Message from Cape Cod 


By Frederick 


HAT is it that makes the tour of Cape 

Cod, at this season, even through the 
rather tame country-side, so different from 
anything you can find elsewhere? Why do 
so many people, from the-vast wheatlands, 
cowlands, grasslands, tobacco fields, endless 
forests, as well as from the great cities, 
admire this narrow neck of land? Why are 
the automobile number-plates of all the 
states in evidence, on its asphalt highways? 
Inlanders always anticipate going to the 
shore, to cool their faces, lift their hair 
and fill their lungs. They save their nerves 
by snuffing salt marshes’ and watching the 
tides. 

But there is a deeper reason. There is 
no such realm for the imagination as the 
seashore. The shallowest person has a deep 
undertone. No one ever put it so well as 
Flaubert, “on rit, oui, on rit, pour ne pas 
pleuier.” “One laughs, in order, not to 
ery.” The unpoetic man, who has nothing 
before his eyes, from nine to three, but 
the tape of the stock-ticker, as he looks at 
the surf, hears things “unlawful for him 
to utter.” 

As your car slips along on the well-made 
road, licking up the miles at the rate of 
thirty or forty an hour, you can sit at your 
ease, a spectator at a veritable pageant. 
You are flying out to sea, on a sand-spit. 
You see scores of villages, churches, dance- 
pavillions, film-theaters, fish storage houses. 
Between these villages, you catch glimpses 
of low-lying expanses. There are. cranberry 
bogs, which represent the middle industrial 
period, between the days of the fishing 
fleets, and the modern summer colony. 

And yet in spite of these three distinct 
economic periods, you soon learn that every- 
where from Buzzards Bay to Provincetown, 
there are signs of this settled love for just 
two things, home and the sea. These little 
white Cape cottages that flank the road, 
have harbored these families for generations. 
The Cape Codder can conquer everything 
but death, and when he came ashore, he 
built a house, that was not to be a thing 
of a day, but seemingly to go on forever. 

This fact that the true native of the Cape 
would rather live on the spot he has known 
and loved, than anywhere else, may, per- 
haps, account for some of the woes of “Spir- 
itualism” that have swept this region, from 
time to time. Certainly the word “spirit- 
ual,” has, in many cases, lost its great mean- 
ing, representing only what the word 
“material” ought to convey. ; 

And yet it was a man rooted in the truest 
ancestry of this section, who gave me the 
deepest insight into the real meaning of one 
of the greatest poems in our language. It 
is this never-to-be-forgotten incident which 
I wish to record. It gathers up the whole 
It really 
furnishes that deeper reason why all go to 
the shore. 

One bright Sunday afternoon, this man 
took me in his car to Chatham Lights. In 
some ways, this is the most interesting 
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spot on Cape Cod. Few places are less mo- 
notonous. Here at the elbow of the Cape, 
there is an incessant re-arrangement of the 
elements. There is no lack of episode or 
incident here. Breakers are always plung- 
ing far out on Chatham bars. Suddenly a 
dense mist drifts in, and smothers sea and 
land, then the voice of the fog-siren sounds. 
There is a continual symbolizing of human 
life, and of death. 

As the dripping curtains of mist shut us 
in, we turned from the grim face of the cliff, 
to read the inscription, on the Monomoy 
Monument. A mother erected this shaft to 
the memory of her young son and his eleven 
companions who were lost off Shovelful 
Shoals, just twenty years ago. And she had 
the mind and soul to put on that granite 
the two last verses of the poem of Tennyson. 
“Crossing the Bar.” Did ever words have 
such a setting? Only such a glory of ex- 
pression could fit Chatham Cliff. 

The most irreverent will go softly on that 
spot. Itis certainly haunted ground. Myriad, 
on this coast, are the spirits of the ship- 
wrecked. 

As we stood beside the sea, on the cliff 
overlooking Chatham Bars, my friend said: 
“Is not that the great line of the poem? 
‘From out this bourne of time and place.’” 
Does’nt your mind assure you of something 
absolutely immaterial, outside of time and 
place? Jf the mind trusts itself, is'nt that 
the whole business?” 

What an answer to what Carlyle called 
“the rat-hole revelation,’ and all those hide- 
and-seek peeps into the life beyond. 

I do not wonder that the author of 
“Invictus” wrote: 

“The full sea rolls and thunders 

In glory and in glee 

O bury me not in the senseless earth 

But in the living sea! 


Ah, bury me where it surges 
A thousand miles from shore 
And in its brotherly unrest 
Ill range forevermore.” 


Harwichport, Mass. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


As I See Your America, by MAuDE RoyDEN 
(Our World, September). Miss Royden re- 
cently visited America and this account of her 
impressions, especially of American women 
is interesting and well worth reading. 


ArE WE Burnine Up Ovr Furure? by 
ArTHUR D. Lirtte (Colliers. Aug. 19). Mr. 
Little, President of the Institute of Chemical 
Hngineers, discusses the question of the fast 
approaching disappearance of oil. “In ten or 
fifteen years we will be wholly dependent upon 
imports for gasoline.” And our waste of coal 
is enormous. 


Tue Ku Krux Kian, by SHFrRwooD Eppy 


(The Christian Century, Aug. 10). Written 
after an extended tour in the south and south- 
west. Mr. Eddy gives all credit possible to 
such well-meaning efforts as have existed, but 
shows convincingly that the organization con- 
stitutes a peril to democracy. In the issue for 
Aug. 17, his further objections will be stated 


} 
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Confessions of a Sexton 


Some Facts that Deserve Attention 


OST people think that the man who takes 

the position of a sexton, confesses him- 
self to be poor, if nothing else, and it is not 
the fault of the church if he is not, and there 
are others who think that the name implies a 
low degree of intelligence. 

A Presbyterian minister told the writer, that 
when his class in the seminary was just leav- 
ing, one of the professors in saying farewell, 
told them to “look out for the heating and 
ventilating yourselves and take it for granted 
that the sexton is a fool.” No doubt if there 
was a college for sextons, some professor might 
counsel his graduating class to “look out for 
the preaching and praying themselves, and 
take it for granted that the minister is a fool” 
and both of the professors would be right some 
of the time. I have been a sexton for some 
time and I will confess that I know more 
than when I started, for I used to think that 
one could tell by the thermometer whether 
the air was hot or cold, but I have learned 
better. One sister complained of excessive heat 
when the temperature was 64 and she was a 
minister’s wife, and a college graduate; and 
a brother was shriveled up with cold when the 
temperature was 68, and he was a deacon. Our 
minister preaches himself into a perspiration 
and then remarks, “you got it very close today” 
when all the time he was preaching I had my 
eyes on the thermometer. ‘The choir, organist 
and organ pumper all tell the same story, and 
would like to have a special atmosphere suited 
to their case. Warm when they enter—cool 
while they sing—and warm again when they get 
cooled off. 

On a mild day 66 will suit most people, but 
on a zero day, when with great expense of 
labor and fuel, sitting up late and rising up 
early you have heated the building to that 
point, you cannot make the brothers and sisters 
believe that the church is just as warm as it 
was last Sunday. “I don’t go by the thermom- 
eter I go by my feelings,’”’ said a brother to me 
on such a day, and he was an editor. 

Come Mr. theological professor and labor 
among these good people, and tell a taken-for- 
granted-fool how he can go by “feelings.” In 
the warmest of the summer when all the doors 
and windows stand wide open, the sexton can 
draw a long breath and let providence bear 
all the criticisms. I will confess dense igno- 
rance about ventilation too. A brother came 
jn and declared the air smelled musty—a sister 
thought so too, and at once two windows were 
thrown open. One thought the church was 
never ventilated or aired, when the facts were 
that those very windows had stood open nearly 
the whole week and were only closed when the 
fires were started early that morning. When 
the fires are first started in the fall some of 
the brothers and sisters can hardly stand it, 
but later in the season when Jack Frost gets 
more lively they want all the fire they can 
get, getting rid of their sensitiveness some- 
where. In our church there is a ventilator 
in the ceiling with an opening of six feet 
in diameter, which cannot be seen from below. 

When this is opened if the chandelier is lit 
and hot air furnaces running strong, there is 
a mighty rush of air through it. I have been 
up there and tried it frequently and looked 
down fifty feet over the heads of the people, but 
most of them don’t believe in any ventilation 
they can’t see, or feel, and unless a window is 
open in plain sight, pouring a draft upon some- 
body, they will not believe. 

I confess that I have not decided which is 
the worst, or the best—the chilly draft that 


carries pneumonia along with it, or the foul 
air that breeds consumption. I have con- 
cluded from observation that most ministers 
and evangelists, especially the last, prefer the 
pneumonia horn of the dilemma. I am sure 
that the air in a crowded church cannot be 
as pure as the outdoor air. I am sure that 
every church should have a ventilating fan 
system so that a current can be kept up 
through the flues whether there is much or 
little fire. I am sure that all users of tobacco 
should be pasteurized, and sterilized, and deodo- 
rized before they come in with those who try 
to keep sweet. 

The unspeakable Turk is a shocking subject 
to contemplate, but I confess to you that I wish 
that our brethren and sisters could take some 
lessons from this barbarian. When he goes 
into his mosque he takes his shoes off, and 
leaves them outside—we keep ours on and 
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bring them inside, and on them we bring all 
sorts of filth, and while there is a scraper and 
doormat provided for our use, about one in 
three of us take the time to use them. 

Stand in the vestibule some day and watch. 
When we go to a friend’s house we are apt to 
be decent, but when we enter the Lord’s house 
we leave our decency, and our pocket books 
at home; and, besides, there is a sexton who 
is there just to clean up; “that’s what you’re 
for,” said a good sister to me once. The finest 
effect in this line, is produced when some lodge 
comes to worship in a “body” with feet like a 
centipede. One such body came to our church 
once upon a time, and on the way, after dark, 
marched over a street railway curve whose 
rails were lubricated with a tarry black com- 
pound, and this ointment of tophet from their 
feet was spread over our carpet bountifully 
and freely, and I will confess that on my knees, 
next day, laboring with gasoline rags and 
scrapers to make the Lord’s house decent again, 
there came to this Sexton a sense of the value 
and fitness of the imprecatory psalms when 
one feels like freeing one’s mind. 


National Convention of Organists 


Significant Meeting in Chicago 
By Albert Cotsworth 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 

National Association of Organists held 
in Chicago July 31—Aug. 4, was a significant 
event. For the first time the proceedings oc- 
curred ‘further west,’ Pittsburgh haying been 
the frontier line heretofore. Perhaps the 
Chicago group felt it needful, therefore, to 
put an especial zest into their preparations to 
make the convention memorable. I think, 
however, that the animative impulse was to 
give the visitors a week so full of interest 
that said visitors would go home happily com- 
pensated for the time and money consumed in 
attending. That this desirable return was the 
outstanding comment from the visitors Wwas 
ample recompense for an immense amount 
of labor involved. . Hyver help in making and 
carrying out plans for a convention? It’s an 
experience, I can testify. But when the ma- 
chinery is put in best order possible beforehand, 
lubricating is the chief necessity thereafter. 
That was supplied in this case by what the 
delegates brought with them—a desire to be 
receptive and abounding cordiality, good will 
and cheerfulness. 

I accent these points—they are the vital 
results in an.organization of this nature. The 
Guild of Organists is a sort of college through 
which players pass by reason of examination 
ete. The N. A. O. reaches for those who 
play the organ and does not ask whether they 
play well, badly, or indifferently. It is so 
democratic that in its ranks are the men and 
women of the very highest worth and position 
as well as the veriest tyros. Whatever may 
be its incentive its activities spell service. 
Here the eminent gave of themselves, their 
very best of executive ability, skill in writing 
and discussion, wit of speech and fellowship 
in social intercourse and a consequent radia- 
tion of brotherhood which left both giver and 
receiver vastly better, more than enriched 
by the days together. That some such result 
might obtain was the animative hope of the 
Chicago hosts and it seems to be the valuable 
sediment in the cup of pleasure for all hands. 

If I say but little of the programs and other 
events it is not to minimize their immense 
value in the general contentment—but because 
the fraternity spirit seems worth accenting as 
of prime importance. 


Clarence Eddy, to whom the organ world 
owes endless obligation for pioneer work and 
fresh inspiration in these busier days, played 
notably. Lynwood Farnum demonstrated that 
there was small need of importing organists. 
Such exquisite finish, perfection of detail, 
power, color sense and impeccability won him 
an approval from all quarters that will remain 
unquestioned. Henry S. Fry and Rollo Mait- 
land brought a novelty in Yons Symphony for 
two organs, something gorgeous in concept 
and presentation. Mr. Maitland is a veritable 
wizard in style and virtuosity. He probably 
contributed more to the happiness and pleas- 
ure of more people than any one man. Mr. 
Fry and A. Gordon Mitchell also fitted in ab- 
solute symmetry with the lofty standards pre- 
vailing, and Dr. Hrnest MacMillan of Toronto, 
became one of the high lights to reckon with. 
Apart from his superb playing, he was ‘“‘a good 
mixer,” a wit, a facile speaker and made friends 
galore. ‘ 

Papers by Felix Borowski and Peter C. ‘ 
Lutkin lost their full force by being read by 
others and discussion could not follow. <A 
lecture by Paul Sabine was eagerly absorbed. 
A demonstration of picture playing by Jesse 
Crawford made the Association guests of the 
Chicago Theater. The chief social event was 
an automobile drive to Ravinia Park for a 
gala performance of “Aida,” punctuated by a 
stop at an hospitable Inn where dinner was 


served, both events complimentary to the 
visitors. The new officers are TT. Tertries 
Noble, President, Francis Hemington and 
Henry S. Fry, Vice Presidents, and John 
Doane, Treasurer. Holding over are, Mrs. 


Bruce S. Keater, Welland Irving Nevins and 
Reginald McAll. New members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Harold Gleason, Albert 
Cotsworth, Alexander Russell and A. Campbell 
Weston.—Rochester was chosen for next year’s 
convention. Marcel Dupre received Honorary 
Membership. 


I wonder why it is that we are not all kinder 
than we are? How much the world needs it! 
How easily it is done! How instantaneously it 
acts! How infallibly it is remembered ! 

—Henry Drummond. 
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Gieanings from the Annual Reports 

Looking over the annual Sunday school 
reports sent in from the field, we find some 
who have not caught the point when the ques- 
tion is asked whether the church carries the 
budget of the church school. They do not see 
that the school is part of the educational work 
of the church, and that the church as such 
should carry this work financially, and allow 
the giving of the children to be educational in 
its purpose and result in making of them good 
givers instead of merely serving the present 
end in purchasing supplies and buying their 
Christmas treats. 

Some of the expressions used indicate a 


point of view which further thought will 
surely change. One says: ‘‘No, they pay 
their own expenses.”’ Another: “Our Sunday 


school prefers to be self-supporting,” and 
another: ‘Like every tub it stands on its own 
bottom.” Is it mere accident that this last 
ehurch school reports under Service, ‘None’? 
Nothing could have sounded better to some 
of us who are interested in the Sunday school 
report as a valuable thing for the school itself 
than this little statement in a corner of one 
of the reports: “Report made out by 
, secretary, at a meeting of the 


Here and There Among the Churches 


Sunday school workers.” This is the way we 
wish every church school in the United States 
might be reported annually, testing itself step 
by step by the standard which this report 
blank suggests, and together as a group of 
workers, making out the statement for the 
year. 


Suggestive Correspondence 
“Dear Secretary: 

May I trouble you or one of your associates 
to send me the names of five of the best books 
for summer reading for Sunday school teachers 
as follows: 

1. On handwork for beginners. 

2. On the general subject of the Beginners 
Department. (Possibly one book would cover 
both of these subjects.) 

3. On work in the Junior Department. 

4. On work in the Primary Department. 
5. On work in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. 

With cordial greetings, I am 

The secretary replies: 

“T would suggest for No. 1 on handwork 
for beginners: Lessons for Teachers of Begin- 
ners, F. W. Danielson—$1.00, with-the pam- 
phlet, “Shall We Color Cards?’—6 cents, and: 

2. On the general subject of the Beginners 


Pastor.” 
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Methods with Beginners, F. W. 


Department: 
(A more advanced book 


Danielson—60 cents. 
than the former.) 

8. On the work of the Junior Department, 
we have no satisfactory book to offer until the 
appearance of Miss Ida Koontz’ Organization 
and Administration of the Junior Depart- 
ment—60 cents, which is from the press this 
month. 

4. For work in the Primary Department: 
Methods for Primary Teachers, Hazel A. 
Lewis—60 cents. 

5. On work in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment: Youth and the Church, Cynthia Maus 
—$1.50. 

We have named one book only in each case 
because that is what I believe you wish though 
it looks rather dogmatic!” 


One pastor preaches occasionally on the 
week’s Uniform Lesson subject, emphasizing 
the fact that it is the subject their Home 
Department is studying, and he extends a 
special invitation to members of the Home 
Department to the morning service and gets 
out 90 per cent of them. The neighborly auto 
is called upon to help bring some of the 
shut-ins. 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


The Message of Malachi 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Sept. 17. Mal. 3: 7-18. 

The title of the lesson would sound inter- 
esting if it were literally given, The Message 
of my Messenger, for the name Malachi is 
simply the transliteration of a word that means 
my messenger. So we come to the last study 
of the series of nine months of lessons from 
the Old Testament. 

Dealing Justly with God. The first item in 
the passage is a fierce accusation. The people 
are accused of robbing God. Can this be any- 
thing more than a figure, since God has no need 
of money or gifts of any material kind? This 
brings us to the discussion of the question of the 
‘use of money, which stands for all material 
wealth. To say that God needs nothing that we 
possess is, in one sense, true. God is the Creator 
and Lord of all; all things are his. In another 
sense, however, God cannot carry his program 
for the world into effect without the help of 
our resources, which he has given us and 
which in the truest sense are all his own. 
So the giving of tithes and offerings to God 
is an essential part of religion, the Creed of 
the Check Book. 

One of the most imperative needs of the 
Christian church today is the restoration of 
the plan of systematic benevolence; and for 
the accomplishment of this, there is no better 
method than the faithful restoration of a tenth 
of all our income to the service of the Kingdom of 
God. Objection is often made that this is merely 
to bring back an item of Old Jewish legalism 
which we want to be rid of. There is no dan- 
ger in this, however; we need to restore more 
than one item of the Old Testament, includ- 


ing the Ten Commandments and the social 
ideals of the prophets. The history of tithing 
in the experience of Christians has proved 
that it is the surest way to obtain the re- 
sources needed and that it brings the richest 
blessings to those who practice it. There is a 
fine Christian addition, however: to begin with 
a tenth and increase the per cent. according 
to the measure of prosperity. If all Chris- 
tians would do this we would have an abun- 
dance for the Lord’s work. 

The Heresy of Mistaken Values. Vs. 13- 
15 contain another charge which is no less 
serious. The people who have robbed God 
have also been hopelessly confused’ in their 
sense of true values. They have given God 
up. They have become practical atheists. The 
trouble started when they began to estimate 
the value of religion in the terms of what 
they could get out of it, instead of what they 
could give to it. What has been the profit? 
was their supreme question and their final 
test of truth. So they confused everything. 
They said that it was of no use to serve God. 
They estimated spiritual welfare in the terms 
of material success. And so they denied God. 

This brings us to a discussion of the real 
power and satisfaction of religion. In what 
does it lie? Is the final warrant of the re- 
ligious life that it makes men rich and power- 
ful? Or that it gives them inner peace and 
joy and courage? When we discover the real 
tests and standards of our Christian faith, we 
shall see that God is an actual factor in daily 
life, and that there is no more real and potent 
item in human experience than God. 

Fellowship and Remembrance. It is a 
happy fact that we can close the lessons with 
these two great words. Those who love and 


follow Christ must be often with one another; 
God knows and remembers. Let us emphasize 
these two truths as we conclude the studies. 

We sometimes undervalue the power of as- 
sociation in the perfecting of Christian ex- 
perience; but it is impossible to realize the 
life with Christ unless those who love him 
speak often one with another. Jesus and Paul 
both laid the greatest stress upon the mu- 
tual relations of the Christian life. Sometimes 
one says that he can follow the Master alone; 
that the woods and the streams are all he 
needs for temples. It is a supreme mistake. 
We must have one another if’ we are to be 
complete men and women in Christ. To neglect 
our fellowship is to fail in our religon. 

Then add to this the fact that God knows 
and cares and our lives are precious in his 
sight. We must not make too much of the 
literal book of remembrance, as if somehow 
Heaven were a great office where the card index 
system was worked by angels. This is a spiritual 
truth expressed by a vivid figure ; but it means 
that we are to be sure that just as love in the 
most intimate and beautiful human relations 
never forgets, so God remembers, and will 
know the needs of his children and bring 
them the help that they need. Let the last 
accent of the quarter’s lessons be this blessed 
and comforting truth. We rest in the arms 
of God. He knows our little lives. He loves 
us with an everlasting love. He never will 


forget us. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Children of the Light 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Sept. 17-23 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BuRTON 
Scripture Reference Eph. 5: 1-14. 


Datty DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for daily devotions for the 
individual and the family are printed in The 
Congregational Handbook. These are associated 
with the topic for the prayer meeting. This 
page may be used, therefore, as an aid to daily 
worship. The Handbook, A Book of Prayers and 
Devotional Hymns may be had at five cents each 
from the Commission on Hvangelism, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for Prayer Meeting 
This passage lends itself readily to a study 
of the texts. Ask a number of persons to be 
prepared to lead off in discussion of the several 


texts. Secure definite decision as to the parish 
survey suggested in the Program of Church 
Work. If this is referred to a committee, make 


sure that it is one which will not drop it. 
Who are Children of the Light 


1. Children of the light imitate God. Wph. 
5: 1. It is not blasphemy, but high aspiration 
when the Christian actually seeks to be God- 
like. No one will be disposed to deny that 
when they succeed, such people are verily 
children of the light. 

2. Children of the light walk in love. Eph. 
5: 2. And what it is to walk in love Paul 
defines by reference to the life and sacrifice of 
Christ himself. There is not much difference 
between imitating God and walking in love, as 
Jesus walked in love. But this second injunc- 
tion of the apostle makes more concrete and 
specific just what he had in mind. 

3. Children of the light abstain from vile 
and unworthy things. Eph. 5: 3, 4. The con- 
trast between the clean life of the little Chris- 
tian community in Ephesus and the general 
heathen society which surged about it was 
far greater than that which we witness in 
America today; but it is a wholesome exer- 
cise to list the things which are unworthy 
of a child of the light and place over against 
them the antidotes consisting of fine living and 
high aspiration which Paul evidently sums up 
in the single phrase, “but rather giving of 
thanks.” 

4. Children of the light live wholesome 
lives before God and men. Eph. 5: 10, 13. By 
wholesome is meant lives which will stand any 
investigation of man, conscience or God. The 
light reveals things. Men who are prepared to 
be revealed—displayed before other eyes—such 
men are children of the light. There is no 
hypocrisy in them; hidden selfishness is not 
the dominant motive; their lives not only 
please God, but they please him well. 


Their Moral Health 

5 Children of the light are healthy. Eph. 5: 
9. Just as light is requisite to the luscious 
fruit of the fine orchard, and just as sunshine 
is a force for physical helpfulness, just so the 
wide open spaces of fine Christian living, in 
which the very sunshine of God’s presence 
floods the life, is powerful to banish all forms 
of eyil thinking and evil feeling, and at the 
same time to produce mighty impulses to right- 
eous character and Christ-like ministry. 


Their Christian Testimony 
6. Children of the light are a rebuke to 
evil doers. Wph. 5: 11, 18. When a Christian 
witnesses evil doing, it is frequently incumbent 
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Closet and Altar 


BEARERS OF LIGHT 
That ye may be blameless and harmless, 
the sons of God, without rebuke, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
among whom ye shine as lights in the world. 
—Phil. 2: 16. 


For no loftier reason did God light the 
candle than that it might give light. We 
are beacons kindled to transmit, till every 
sister height flashes back the ray. 

—Alexander. 


The sun lights every lamp, and not a 
beam the less is his infinite glory. We 
therefore may have a special position, a 
little all our own, yea, a double portion 
of the Spirit may be ours. Do not let us 
be content with the general blessing of the 
Church. That, indeed, is an infinite com- 
fort. But that general blessing is a pledge 
of particular donations on the part of the 
Father of Lights. Here we can pray with- 
out covetousness; here we can be ambitious 
witout selfishness; here we can have great 
desires, and be enlarged in our generosity 
by their very operation in the heart.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Those who bring sunshine into the lives 
of others cannot keep it from themselves. 
—J. M. Barrie. 


My little taper of desire 

I fain would light at thy great fire; 

And where the grander flames are wrought, 
Oh, kindly Saviour, quench it not. 


My little cup of faith I bring 
To fill at the eternal spring ; 
With many vessels lifted up— 
Ob! Jesus, take this little cup. 


And deign, O Lord of Love, to see 
The humble gift I offer Thee; 
Thou, who love’s pure essence art, 
Accept the treasure of my heart. 


— Author Unknown. 


The light which streams from Him is all 
pervading- in our lives. It gives another 
and higher meaning to every labor and 
duty; it breaks like sunlight upon every 
dark night of life and makes sudden morn- 
ing.—J. G. Greenough. 


O Thou, who art the true Sun of the 
world, evermore rising, and never going 
down; who by thy wholesome appearing and 
sight dost nourish and make joyful all 
things, as well that are in heaven, as also 
that are on earth; we beseech thee merci- 
fully and favorably to shine into our hearts, 
that the night and darkness of sin and the 
mists of error on every side being driven 
away, thou brightly shining in our hearts, 
we may all our life long go without any 
stumbling or offense, and may walk as in 
the daytime, being pure and clean from the 
works of darkness, and abounding in all 
good works which thou hast prepared for 
us to walk in. Amen.—Hrasmus., 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


upon him to speak out in condemnation; but 
with or without the word of disapproval, the 
contrast of a pure life and of a high character 
is a reproof which the most seared conscience 
cannot escape. To be constantly preaching 
without opening the mouth while walking the 
streets, like St. Francis of Assisi, is a highly 
rewarding kind of a life to live. 

7. Children of the light reflect the glory of 
Christ. Eph. 5: 14. Perhaps it might well 
be said first that such Christians absorb the 
light of ‘Christ. We are not speaking of a 
cold reflector that throws off all the values 
which come to it, taking none to itself, but 
rather of that vital living organism upon which 
the shining of the light produces its fine ef- 
fects, and then in turn those effects are thrown 
outward in human terms as a compelling tes- 
timony to the goodness and love of Christ. 


The Program of Church Work 
The Parish Survey 

It is not doing violence to the subject of 
this week’s prayer meeting to apply it to the 
work of the church. No church should re- 
main in the darkness regarding the ministry 
which awaits for its doing in its own com- 
munity. 

1. The house-to-house canvass. In a com- 
munity of any size a house-to-house canvass 
is needed annually, that the church may know 
where the people are whom it shoud be sery- 
ing. Where possible, a canyass should be ar- 
ranged co-operatively with the other churches 
under agreement to exchange lists impartially. 
It is a big job, but it does the people of the 
church good to work for the church. Let the 
church members go out two and two to every 
house in the parish, carrying the greetings of 
the churches and noting various items of in- 
formation calculated to guide the pastor and 
workers in serving the normal constituency of 
the church. It is well to prepare a little index 
ecard for such information as is desired. 

2. The parish index. Where a_ house-to- 
house canyass seems unnecessary or impossible, 
a careful index can be compiled which will 
help to visualize the complete task of the 
church. In addition to the church families, 
let there be listed all the people not connected 
with other churches, and within reach of the 
church. These can be gathered by asking the 
church members for information concerning 
their neighbors, supplementing this by visita- 
tion where information is not’ available. 

3. List of services needed in the community. 
Write down the ministries which might be per- 
formed by the church: social activities, recrea- 
tional facilities, clean amusements, library 
provisions, co-operative enterprises, rehabili- 
tation of the poor, reclamation of delinquents, 
services for prisoners, ministry to the sick, 
clean-up movements, safe-guarding health, im-~- 
provement of working conditions, ete. Many 
plans are given in “Social Work in the 
Churches”, by Arthur E. Holt. 

4. Memorandum of institutions to be fos- 
tered. Here, too, put down the list definitely: 
the public school, public officials, benevolent 
institutions, relief societies, hospitals, libraries, 
Y. M. Cc. A., ¥. W. C. A., amusement places, 
community halls, the Chatauquas, institutes of 
various kinds, ete, etc. 

5 List of reforms needed. What are the 
vicious influences of the community, and how 
can they be eradicated? 
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Recent Important Books 

Tue New LArin AMERICA, by J. WARSHAW 
(Crowell. $3.00). The author is a Professor 
in the University of Nebraska and a member 
of the Hispanic Society of America. He de- 
sires in this volume to acquaint the people 
of the United States with the progressive 
Latin America of today, and to promote a 
friendly attitude between the two peoples. He 
does not present his information by dealing 
with the countries separately, but treats his 
material topically, such as, Changing Indus- 
tries, Manufacturing and Labor, The Monroe 
Doctrine, the Growth of Nationalism, Social 
Development, the Position of Woman, As 
Latin America Sees Us, ete. Much of the 
information will be new to the average Amer- 
ican reader. The volume is full of interesting 
up-to-date information, and is pleasantly read- 
able. It is well illustrated. It should be in 
every public and school library, and the more 
widely it is read the better. 

Foop Propucrs rrom AFarR, by BH. H. S. 
Baitey AND H. S. Barwey (Century Co. 
$3.00). We all know that we are dependent 
upon other countries for a large proportion 
of our food products, coffee, tea, spices, fruits, 
nuts, ete. This entertaining and richly illus- 
trated volume, written by two food experts, 
provides interesting information about these 
foods; how and where they are grown, how 
they are prepared for the market and trans- 
ported to our shores. Here are some of the 
sixteen chapter titles: Molding the Italian 
Pastes, the Nut Gatherers of Semi-tropical 
Lands, Why we Prize the Continental Cheese? 
Camping with the Arabs, Rice and Spice from 
the Far East, Filling the Coffee Cup from 
Brazil, ete. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE, by WILLIAM 
MacDonaLp (Macmillan. $2.50). An account 
of “the unparalleled work which France has 
undertaken in the restoration of its invaded 
departments.” The first chapters describe the 
conditions as they were at the close of the 
war, the task of reconstruction to be under- 
taken over a devasted territory as large as 
the whole of Massachusetts and Connecticut ; 
succeeding chapters tell the story of the res- 
toration of transport, of industry, the mines, 
the -revival of agriculture, monuments and 
public building, town planning, ete. 

ALCHEMY, ITs SCIENCE AND ROMANCE, by 
Rieur Rev. J. H. Mercer, D. D. (Macmillan.) 
Now that “the astounding phenomena mani- 
fested by what are called the radio-active 
bodies” are more or less familiar to the 
average man, the possibility of transmutation, 
in a modernised sense, seems not incredible. 
We are wont to think of Alchemy as alto- 
gether foolish and generally connected with 
delusion, quackery, or imposture. But. still, 
there is something in it appealing to the im- 
agination, and Bishop Mercer here gives its 
history out of the dim past to its legitimate 
issue in modern chemistry. He rightly says: 
“When sympathetically studied it abounds in 
varied interests, for the poet, the historian, 
the philosopher and for the scientist himself. 
It welded philosophic speculation and opera- 
tive toil; mysticism, magic and technical skill.” 
He describes the idea of transmutation the 
quest for the philosopher’s stone, the secret 
elixir, and the relations of Alchemy to science. 

In THE CLUTCH OF CIRCUMSTANCE, by A. 
BureLtarR (Appleton. $2.00). <A vivid auto- 


biography by a man who had an adventurous 
career as a burglar, served fourteen years in 
penitentiaries, and then reformed. He relates 
the circumstances that led to his first impris- 
onment, his various prison experiences and 
his change of mind. The book is written to 
show the folly of the present method of treat- 
ing criminal offenders. Few men realize the 
brutality which even now prevails in most 
State prisons and the stupidity of the whole 
business, which inevitably tends to make men 
worse and neither protects society nor changes 
prisoners for the better. 


A Great Buccaneer Story 


CapraAIN Boop, by RAFAEL SABATINI 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The author of 
“Scaramouche,” an excellent romance of the 


days of the French Revolution, will add to 
his reputation by this stirring story of a 
famous buccaneer of the days of King James 
II and William of Orange, the great days for 


Houghton Mifflin 
CAPTAIN BLOOD 


piracy when French, Spanish, English and 
Dutch navies sailed the sea in search of trade 
and treasure, and at the slightest , excuse 
fought each other. Peter Blood was, in a 
way, forced into piracy by circumstances, 
for, under James he was (though innocent) 
arrested as a traitor, sent to the Barbadoes 
and there treated as a slave, with utmost 
cruelty. He became, in fact, the property of 
a fair damsel, who, not responsible for his 
treatment, is the heroine of the story. Blood, 
escaping with a few companions, forced to 
self-defense, begins a career of warfare against 
every one. He proves himself a master of 
men, the idol of “the Wild Brethren of the 
Coast” and superior in seamanship and strat- 
egy to all his enemies, who were many and 
powerful. The tale is thrilling, full of action 
and exceedingly well told. We have not seen 
its equal as an historical romance, for many 
a day. 


Christianity and Industry 
An interesting and suggestive series of paper 
booklets has been published by George H. 
Doran, under the general head of “Christianity 
and Industry,” interesting to all students of 
social problems. Their titles are: Industrial 


-cus Dops (Doran. $1.50). 
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Facts, by Kirby Page (10 cents); Collective 
Bargaining, by Kirby Page (10 cents); Fel- 
lowship, by Basil Matthews and Harry Bis- 
seker (10 cents); The Sword or the Cross, 
by Kirby Page (15 cents) ; The United States 
Steel Corporation, by Kirby Page (10 cents) ; 
America: Its Problems and Perils, by Sher- 
wood Eddy (10 cents) ; Incentives in Modern 
Life, by Kirby Page (10 cents). They all 
deal with the application of the principles 
of Jesus in modern industry, in the belief that 
such application provides the only solution 
to modern industrial and social problems. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Economics, by KIRBy 
Pace (Association Press. 50 cents). An ad- 
mirable text book for discussion groups, or 
for private study. Some of the questions con- 
sidered are: Is Poverty a Serious Problem? 
Do Great Fortunes Help or Hinder Social 
Progress? Are Luxuries Antagonistic to Pub- 
lic Welfare? Why is there not enough to go 
Around? 


On Religious Themes 


FoorstEPS IN THE Pats oF Lirr, by Mar- 
Brief meditations 
and prayers, for a year of Sundays, admir- 
ably suited for private devotions. Thirty- 
three pulpit prayers are added. First pub- 
lished in 1909. 

Hoty Grounp, by Rev. T. H. DarLtow 
(Doran. $1.50). Twenty-nine brief essays by 
the Literary Editor of the British Bible So- 
jety. A few of them, associated with sacred 
places give the name to the volume. 

Tur Moprern COoNFLICT,. by JOHN MacDovu- 
GALL (Pilgrim Press. $1.25). An excellent, 
timely and practical exposition of the Wpistle 
of St. James, with a new and admirable trans- 
lation. The application of the teaching of 
James to present social conditions runs through 
the pages. 

REASONABLE RELIGION, by GEORGE JACKSON 
(Pilgrim Press). Over forty brief articles 
originally written for the Manchester Guard- 
ian, grouped under these headings; Preaching 
the Bible and Faith, Worship, the Sunday 
School, A Group of Famous Scots. Hspecially 
to be commended are the eleven papers on 
preaching and the three on worship. But the 
whole volume is wonderfully stimulating, 
profitable and reasonable. 

Tue SEA IS GREAT, OUR BOATS ARE SMALL, 
by Henry VAN Dyke (Revell. 50 cents). Ten 
hymns, which may be sung to familiar tunes, 
and doubtless in time will find their way into 
our hymn-books. 

THESE THREE, 
(Doran. $1.00). 
meditations on fruitful texts. 
devotional readings. 

REDEMPTION FROM THIS WORLD, by PROF. 
A. G. Hoee (T. & T. Clark. Imported by 
Seribner’s. $2.75). An endeavor to develop 
an historically grounded, constructive view of 
the miraculous, or supernatural as a perma- 
nent factor in practical Christianity. ‘Not 
only unbelief, hatred and despair, but disease, 
famine, storm and death itself go down be- 
fore the Prince of Life.’ The lecturer’s ex- 
planation of “supernatural” is interesting. 
He takes the position that eriticism cannot 
eliminate the miraculous from the Gospel nar- 
rativyes without entirely sacrificing their gen- 
eral credibility. The volume will repay careful 
reading. 


by Rev. G. H. KNIGHT 
Forty-five brief chapters of 
Suitable for 
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A Clean County Fair 
a Great Success 

HERE is a wide-spread movement to 

clean up the unclean county fairs. In 
the Country Gentleman (Aug. 26) there is 
an article on “Miss Hmma and her Fair,’ 
which tells the story of a wonderfully suc- 
cessful County fair which has run for twenty 
years in Carthage, Missouri. “Jt has never 
had a midway, a girl show, a gambling game, 
or a fakir on its ground. It has been clean 
and honest always and yet it has grown to 
be the biggest county fair in Missouri. Last 
year the crowds simply swarmed the 
grounds. There were 4,000 motor cars and 
20,000 people came there from seventy-five 
and 100 miles away.” Which simply goes to 
show that the great majority of the people 
prefer cleanliness of mind and body to filth; 
a principle by which it will pay the manage- 
ment of movie theatres and other places of 
publie entertainment to guide their conduct. 
Not only honesty—but cleanliness and de- 
cency is the best policy. 


Miss Maude Royden 
on American Women 

N an entertaining article on “As I See 

Your America,’ by Maude Royden (Owr 
World, September), much is said about the 
favored position of women in this country. 
She expressed probably the truth when she 
said of them, also, “I found above all in 
American women a passion for the cause of 
peace, at white heat. 
like the League of Nations or approve any 
one particular form of organizing the world 
for peace: but peace they do want and want 
it with an intensity that will bring them— 
I believe—into such world politics as seem 
genuinely inspired by a desire to bring it 
about.” Miss Royden has come nearer to 
the truth than most English observers. 


Mohammedan Girls 
Play Volley-Ball 

N a report of Y. M .C. A. work in Smyrna 
| prominent mention is made of athletics, 
because in this field is seen most clearly the 
change that is beginning to come over the 
people of the Near East. ‘‘Volley-ball has 
eaught the faney. Everybody plays it. This 
year a match game was played by two teams 
of Mohammedan girls, who by all the law 
should not have exposed their faces to any 
man, let alone the foreign spectators. An- 
other move in.the same direction is the 
meeting of the men and women teachers of 
Turkish schools in joint Conference, an-in- 
novation for which the Association claims 
a measure of responsibility.” 


Progress of Indian 
Christianity 
N the Christian Patriot (Madras) for July 
15, we find some interesting and encour- 
aging statements concerning the growth of 
the Christian faith in India. The latest 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


census reports show a total population of 
over 318 million. Of this total there are 216 
million Hindus, 11 million Buddhists, 68 mil- 
lion Mohamedans, one million Jains, 4,754,000 
Christians, 101,000 Parsees, ete. The signi- 
ficant fact is that while Hinduism and Jain- 
ism have lost ground during the past decade 
“the Christian population has increased by 
22.64 per cent,” much greater than the rate 
of population increase. Taking Bombay, for 
example, the report indicates that ‘“‘while 
there has been an actual decrease of 1.8 per 
cent. in the population of Bombay Presi- 
dency, the number of those returned as 
Christians has increased by 13 per cent.” It 
is added that “there is always an under- 
statement of Christian figures through Hindu 
enumerators refusing to accept the religious 
returns of converts.” 


International Missionary Committee 
in Session at Old Palace, Canterbury 

HE International Missionary Council at 
T its Mohonk meeting last year appointed 
a small committee to transact any business 
ad interim and arrange for the next Coun- 
cil meeting. This committee met in July 
(27-31) as the guests of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It consisted of some 20 mem- 
bers—American, Canadian, Dutch, French, 
IFnglish, Irish, Scotch—with John R. Mott 
as Chairman. Dr. Mott reported among 
other things, that the Shanghai Conference 
has appointed a National Christian Council 
of 100 members—Chinese and Foreign—with 
a central secretariat of four officers (two 
Chinese, a man and a woman, one American 
and one British). Other items of like import 
were the stated desire to form a National 
Christian Council for Japan, and a similar 
body for India. The International Council 
will meet in England July, 1923. 


The Copenhagen Conference 
Favors Limitation of Armaments 

T the Copenhagen Conference a resolu- 

tion favoring limitation of armaments 
was adopted by a rising vote. It was also 
resolved, to thank President Harding for 
ealling the Washington Conference, and it 
was declared that the time had come for 
another World Conference of wider scope, 
to consider also the economic situation and 
other obstacles to world peace. Dr. Alex- 
ander Ramsay of Hngland was appointed 
International organizer for the World Alli- 
ance. He will begin work immediately, vis- 
iling every European nation except Russia. 


Recent Migration 
of the Negro Population 
N a recent report of the Home Missions 
Council the following important facts 
concerning Negro migrations are presented: 
‘While the total change from South to North 
has meant a real trek of population, it has 
not assumed the inflated proportions care- 
lessly claimed by some speakers and writers. 
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Sixty years ago 92 per cent. of the Negroes 
lived in the South. Ten years ago 89 per 
cent. were in the South. Now, 85 per cent. 
of the Negro people are in the South. But 
three-fourths of the increase of Negro popu- 
lation for the last decade has been in the 
North and West. In the South, the increase 
has been 1.9 per cent; in the North, 48.3 per 
cent; in the West, 55.1 per cent. The total 
increase in Negro population from 1910 to 
1920 has been 635,250.” 


Worth Noting 

There are in the United States about 285 
distinctly Protestant Child-caring institu- 
tions, with about 20,000 children in them. 

Rio de Janeiro subscribed in 1921 $120,000 
teward a site and new headquarters for the 
local branch of the Y. M. C. A. which has 
already about 2,000 members. 

A National Congress on Recreation is 
ealled for October 9 to 12 at Atlantic City, 
under the auspices of the Playground and 


Recreation Association and Community 
Service. 
In June, 1920, Miss. Maude Royden 


preached in Geneva Cathedral on the oc- 
casion of the first meeting of the Women’s 
International Suffrage Alliance after the 
war, being the first woman to occupy the 
historic pulpit of Calvin. 


Roughly; ‘one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion is white, about a third is yellow and the 
other third is black or brown. That is, two- 
thirds of mankind are colored. When we 
speak of our faith in humanity it is well to 
remember this. 

The Churches of America, according to a 
report from the Federal Council, raised dur- 
ing their last respective fiscal years at least 
a half billion dollars, an ayerage per mem- 
ber of at least $10 per year for the support 
of the church and its work. 


Salvation Army stations are located in 
several of the populous centers of Latin 
America, and, as at Valparaiso, Chile, man- 
age popular restaurants for the purpose of 
furnishing meals at the lowest cost possible 
and maintain-homes for indigent men and 
women. 

Nearly fifty .acres on Monte Mario, the 
highest of the hills near Rome, has been 
purchased recently by the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church. Buildings already located 
there are used for a Collegio for boys and 
it is expected to accommodate 1,500 pupils 
in the near future. 

In Porto Rico prohibition was voted on 
July 16, 1917, or five months before the 
United States Congress submitted the Hight- 
eenth Amendment to the State legislatures, 
carried by a majority of 38,000 in a total 
yote of 160,000 and took effect March 2, 
1918, nearly two years before the amend- 


ment was proclaimed effective in the United 


States. 
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The Tin Mouse 
By Rose Brooks 

I am a tin mouse, painted black, and with 
a string tail. I wind up and run across the 
sidewalk till the wheels inside me run down. 
For a long time I thought I was meant to 
run only on a cement sidewalk, but since I’ve 
belonged to Tony, I find I am meant to run 
on a floor, too, or a table top. Only Tony 
doesn’t wind me up very often to make me 
run, because he says he doesn’t want me to 
wear out, ever. I’m Tony’s “dearest posses- 
sion,’—he says so—and I’d rather belong to 
Tony than to any one else, because I am sure 
to live a long time and I have a very happy 
life to live. 

The man who used to make us run on the 
sidewalk used to grumble that we wouldn’t 
last a day, but he didn’t tell that to people 
who bought us. Rattle-rats, that’s what he 
used to call us. 

The way I came to belong to Tony is this: 
I ran away. Yes, I was so tired of being 
made to run on the sidewalk with big feet 
always almost stepping on me, that one day 
I saw my chance, and the minute I was wound 
tight and set on my feet I raced across the 
sidewalk and hid under the big, blue skirt of 
an old lady who sat on a low stool and sold 
pencils and iron-holders. My man didn’t miss 
me, because there were so many of us—two 
or three of us were always kept running about 
the sidewalk at the same time. 

The old lady didn’t see me at all, and all 
the afternoon I napped under her skirt, glad 
enough to have a rest. Finally she got up, 
and I peeped out to-see if my master was 
waiting, but no, he had gone. At first, the 
old lady didn’t notice me, but as she stooped 
to pick up a pencil she had dropped she gave 
a little start and a little scream, and then, as 
I didn’t move, she saw what I was. 

“Why,” she said softly, picking me up, 
“you are Tony’s birthday present.” 

That was the first I heard of Tony. Home 
I went with the old lady, in her pocket, and 
of course I expected to be taken out the in- 
stant we got inside the door and given to 
Tony, whoever he was. But no such thing 
happened, though I was very curious to see 
where I was to live and to see whether Tony 
looked as if he would wind me and wind me 
till I dropped in my tracks or whether he 


looked as if he would be considerate of my 


inside machinery. No, in that dark, deep pocket 
I stayed, and though I couldn’t see one thing, 
I could hear all that was said. 

“Hello, Grandma!” called a gay little voice 
the minute we came in. “O Grandma, did 
you bring my birthday present today? My 
birthday’s Thursday, you know, and today’s 
Tuesday. Did you, Grandma?” I thought 
he’d run to his grandmother and maybe feel 
in her pocket, but no little feet did I hear. 

“Plenty of time, Tony,” said the old lady. 
“Are you tired of staying in bed all afternoon 
by yourself?” And then I knew why he hadn’t 
run to meet her. 

“Not if I can have my birthday present,” 
said Tony. “I want something that goes, 
Grandma !” 

I almost wriggled in the pocket, unwound 
as I was, when I heard that, because for once 
I knew I’d be appreciated, and you don’t 
know what appreciation means to a tin mouse. 
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Of course, then I knew why I was kept in 
the pocket, but no, I was all wrong. 

Next afternoon, after the old lady had 
straightened Tony’s bed—he had to be in bed 
only six more weeks, I heard her tell him 
when he said he was tired—and had given 
him a bowl of bread and milk, she took a fresh 
supply of pencils and iron-holders and we 
started off. Once on the street I heard her 
talking softly to herself. 

“T never saw that mouse-man before,” that’s 
what she said, “but then he may be there 
again this afternoon, and.if he is, I’ve got to 
give you back.’ Her hand was in her pocket, 
closed over me. ‘Ten cents is all you cost, 
but I can’t spare it this week, no, I can’t. I 
might go to another corner, myself.’ She 
hesitated and I thought we were going to turn 
around. “No, I'll not,’’ she said decidedly, 
and on we went, to the same place where I 
had found her yesterday. If only I were right 
side up even, I could peep out of her pocket, 
but she had put me in head down, so all I 
eould do was listen. 

I should have known my man’s yoice at once, 
and anyway I could have heard the scrattling 
of the wretched tin mice on the sidewalk, but 
no, nothing but the steady thud, thud, of 
passing feet. How many feet there are on 
sidewalks! 

All afternoon we sat there—the old lady 
wasn’t satisfied with anything less. But when 
at last we did start for home, she said hap- 
pily, “Now you’re Tony’s!” and again her 
hand closed over me, and we went home faster 
than we had the night before. 

“Hello, Grandma!” the same brave little 
voice greeted us. “Did you bring me a birth- 
day present, Grandma?” 

“To-morrow’s your birthday,” came the 
answer, and the old lady’s voice was almost as 
gay as Tony’s own. 

“Ho! then you got it!” shouted Tony. 
“You’re sure it goes, Grandma, winds up and 
goes?” 

That night it was hard for Tony to go to 
sleep, but finally he was quiet. Then the old 
lady took me out of her pocket and for the first 
time I saw my new home. I’d always wondered 
what a little boy’s home looked like, and now 
I saw. A little stove in one corner; Tony’s 
little iron bed along one wall near a window 
out of which he looks while his grandma is 
away; a narrow cot in another corner—the 
old lady sleeps on that; a big bare table in 
the middle of the room (fine to run on, I 
thought the minute I saw it). True enough, 
the old lady pulls it up to the bed when she 
goes out in the afternoon, and when I run 
at all, I run on the table. But, as I said in 
the beginning, Tony doesn’t wear me out with 
running. By day I am mostly on his pillow 
where he can see me and talk to me, and at 
night I’m always under his pillow just where 
he can put his hand on me quickly when he 
wakes in the night. He wakes up a good many 
times in the night. 

But I’m getting away from my story. After 
Tony fell asleep, the old lady hunted and 
hunted and finally cut a little square of white 
paper off the end of the paper on the shelf 
over the stove—the shelf where the plates 
and cups and bowls are—and wrapped me up 
in it and tied me with a thread and put me 
on a chair by Tony’s bed. 

The next thing I knew, I heard Tony shout: 
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“QO Grandma, wake up! Wake up! You did 
get my present!’ Short work he made of 
the paper and thread she’d been so particular 
about. When I looked in his face I knew in- 
stantly that I was fully as handsome as I had 
always hoped I was. Of eourse he had to 
wind me up once—what little boy wouldn’t? 
And because he couldn’t get out of bed, the 
old lady moved up the bare table and I raced 
my liveliest, the old lady holding her hands 
as a guard so I wouldn’t leap off the edge. 

“Oh! Oh!” breathed Tony, when he saw 
all I could do. ‘“He’s just what I wanted, 
Grandma! Can’t he go!” 

Well, that’s all, because you see I’ve already 
told some things that come afterward. I’m 
not used to telling stories, so things aren’t 
all in the right order. ‘That’s all, except as 
the old lady was leaving us that first after- 
noon that Tony and I became chums, she 
came to the bed to kiss Tony and said, “Grand- 
ma’s sorry to leave you, dear, but she’ll be 
back as soon as she can.” And then she 
stroked my shiny tin back with a gentle finger 
and said with a smile, “Good-by you, too, Tin 
Mouse. I suppose there isn’t anything that 
somebody doesn’t want, but when you’ve lived 
as long as I have, you’ll find it’s a happy 
chance when things find their way to the peo- 
ple who want them.” (Chance, indeed! 
Didn’t I deliberately run under her skirts, 
though I admit I didn’t then know about 
Tony.) “Think, out of the millions of people 
who wouldn’t have looked at you twice, of 
your finding Tony to love you!” 

Tony and I didn’t understand much of what 
she meant, but we don’t care, because we un- 
derstand each other perfectly and are very 
happy together. 

(All rights reserved) 


A Thought 
Little child across the sea, 
What a jolly thing ’twould be, 
If for just a day or two 
You were I and I were you! 


It would be such fun to change. 
I, in foreign countries strange. 
Little Swede, or Jap, or Cree 
Here at home instead of me! 


Many things I’d like to know— 
Where the ocean steamers go; 
All about the northern lights, 
Reindeer, tundras, Arctic nights. 


Where the great mosques whitely gleam, 
By the Ganges’ crowded stream, 

I could watch dark throngs go by— 

If an Indian child were I. 


As a little Bedouin child 

I should roam the desert wild, 
Tenting with my gipsy mates, 
Fed on kumiss, nuts and dates. 


Or, a child of old Japan, 
Almond-eyed, with flower and fan, 
I would ride in ’rickshas fleet, 
Purchase toys and candies sweet. 


And to think, somewhere today, 

Half the world or so away, 

Some small Swede, or Jap, or Cree 

Longs, perhaps, to change with me! 
—Frances OC. Hamlet. 
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Northfield’s General Conference 
Notable Addresses by English Preachers 


ONGREGATIONALISTS were well rep- 

resented, as usual, at the Northfield sum- 
mer conferences this year. Many of the 
leading speakers were from Congregational 
churches in this country and abroad, and in 
every conference at which registration was 
kept by denominations, Congregationalists en- 
joyed a good lead. 


ENGLISH PREACHERS 


The General Conference of Christian Work- 
ers, held from July 30 to Aug. 14, again at- 
tracted many of the leading ministers and 
church workers of the east. Upon its platform 
two of the foremost Congregationalists of Eng- 
land took a leading part. Rey. Dr. J. D. 
Jones of Bournemouth, whose addresses have 
been an attractive part of the General Con- 
ference program for a number of years now, 
was again on hand. For twenty-four years 
he has held his responsible pastorate in 
England, and those who heard him at North- 
field can well. understand his success. Dr. 
Jones literally preaches from the Bible. Hyen 
his illustrations almost inevitably are taken 
from the Bible. He expressed his conviction 
that the Bible, alone, is the proper sphere for 
ministerial inspiration and utterance, in his 
close talk to the ministers at the conference, 
saying that he never preaches topical ser- 
mons. Dr. Jones’ sermons, while so centered 
upon the apparently plain and obvious truths 
of Christian doctrine, nevertheless posssess a 
penetrating and refreshing power that justifies 
his preference. 

Another talented Englishman present at the 
General Conference was Rev. J. W. G. Ward, 
who holds the pastorate formerly occupied by 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan at New Court Con- 
gregational Church, Tollington Park, London. 
The sacrifice made by the Hnglish speakers 
in giving up their vacations to make addresses 
at Northfield «was deeply appreciated by the 
members of the conference. 


Dr. SPURR AND PROFESSOR CLAY 


One of Hngland’s leading Baptists, Rev. Dr. 
Frederic Chambers Spurr of London, successor 
to Dr. F. B. Meyer was in Northfield for a 
month. It was Dr. Spurr’s first visit, and 
his Bible courses and addresses were tremen- 
dously popular. Dr. Spurr is first of all 
broad-minded, and in a scholarly way under- 
takes to remoye the doubts that have come 
with the constant progress of science. It is 
his belief that the church must not try to 
evade the questions the present age has brought, 
and it is his conviction that the onward march 
of science reinforces the churches position. 
Dr. Spurr has a pleasing presence, and is a 
vigorous, forceful speaker. His course for 
ministers, upon the relation of the new psy- 
chology to the chureh, drew larger audiences 
day by day, until at its close almost the entire 
conference was attending. 

A remarkable story confirming many of the 
Old Testament Bible stories was given by 
Prof. Albert T. Clay of Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Clay, who is a divinity school graduate, 
as well as a scientist, is curator of the Bab 
ylonian collection of the department of arch- 
ology at Yale, and has made a number of 
excavating expeditions to Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian ruins. Of most importance, however, has 
been the progress he has made in the trans- 
lation of the cuneiform characters on the slabs 
which he and others have unearthed in Asia 
minor. He has found frequent references to 
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Biblical characters, and has actually found 
enough material to enlarge upon the knowledge 
we have of the lives of some of them. His 
discoveries go back as far as 4000 B.C. One 
significant discovery was of a tablet from a 
period approximating 4000 B.C., according to 
the archaic form of cuneiform writing ou one 
side, and from about 2000 B. C., according to 
the cuneiforms on the opposite side. The 
writer of the later period has recorded the 
fact, says Professor Clay, that he found this 
slab in some archeological excavations he him- 
self was making in 2000 B.C.! 


NEw GUINEA MISSIONARY 
Among the other speakers at the big General 
Conference was Rey. Dr. Cornelius W. Woelf- 
kin of New York city, Rev. W. B. MacLeod of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Rev. Dr. J. Stuart Holden 
of England and Rev. Charles W. Abel of New 
Guinea, where he is missionary under the 
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London Missionary Society. Rev. Mr. Abel 
proved a most effective speaker, and surprised 
his audiences by his graphic revelations of the 
backwardness of the natives of that land. The 
natives, he explained, have practically ‘no 
power of memory. They are capable of think- 
ing forward only about nine months, the 
length of time it takes for crops to ripen, as 
they seem to have intelligence enough to plant 
crops, he says. Mr. Abel has had remarkable 
success in converting the natives from their 
worship and fear of evil spirits, and many 
of them have embraced Christianity and practi- 
cally all in his neighborhood have lost their 
fear of the occult. Even more remarkable has 
been Mr. Abel’s exploitation of native indus- 
tries to give employment to the natives, who, 
with the coming of Christianity, have no 
longer inter-tribal warfare nor ‘the savage 
rites of heathen religion to occupy their minds 
and bodies. Mr. Abel is remaining in this 
country for some weeks and will attempt to 
raise a fund of $75,000 here to build a hospital 
and expand the native industries of his section 
of New Guinea. 

Homer Hammontree of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
again conducted the congregational singing 
and praise services at the General Conferences. 
He also held several evangelistic services for 
young people under 30, in Sage Chapel, with 
excellent results. 


CHRISTIAN HNDEAVOR INSTITUTE 
The Christian Endeavor Institute of Massa- 
chusetts, which closed on Monday, Aug. 21, 


was the last of the conferences for the season. 
It was attended by 700 delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. An inspiring ad- 
dress on the work of Christian Endeavor in 
European countries was given by Rey. F. BH. 
Clark, founder of the society, and Rev. Abram 
E. E. Cory, D.D., of New York city preached 
the closing sermons. Plans were discussed for 
the state Christian Endeavor convention in 
Springfield from Oct. 26 to 29, and many of 
the Institute delegates signed up to attend it. 

Following the Christian Hndeayor Institute, 
Rey. J. Hast Harrison of Mount Hermon gave 
a series of Bible addresses at the Hotel North- 
field parlors, attended by many of the summer 
guests who remained after the conference sea- 
son. The many camps and cottages on Rustic 
Ridge have been crowded all summer, and most 
of them will have occupants into September. 
A feature of the General Conference was the 
coming to Camp Northfield on the Ridge of 
Rey. F. BH. Hmrich of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, and 
some 35 of his workers. Daily meetings were 
held at which Dr. Emrich spoke, and the work- 
ers also attended most of the meetings. They 
were present for both weeks of the General 
Conference. 

The summer conferences constitute: an en- 
dowment for Christianity given it by Dwight 
L. Moody, and now that they are over another 
of his endowments for young Christian folks 
of promise and ambition, the Northfield schools, 
Mount Hermon and Northfield Seminary, 
are about to open. The fall term at each 
school will begin on September 12, with good- 
sized enrollments. 


The Isles of Shoals Conference 


An Impression 


By the Editor-in-Chief 

If Congregationalists throughout the land 
knew what a place of rest and re-invigoration 
exists under semi-Congregational auspices in 
the Isles of Shoals, a few miles out in the 
open ocean from Portsmouth, N. H., there 
would be such a flocking to these islands as 
has not been seen since the days when they 
were the chief centers of barter on the At- 
lantic Coast, and the thronged resort of rey- 
elry and pleasure. Here, after about an hour’s 
sail, one may find all the advantages of a sea 
voyage with none of its discomforts, for, stand- 
ing on solid rock, as much as on the deck of 
an ocean-liner, one is exposed to all the winds 
of heaven. The tang of the sea breezes in- 
duces sleep, which no honk of auto or noise 
of commerce disturbs and sharpens an appetite 
which, in spite of the fact that everything has 
to be brought from the mainland, there is 
ample provision for satisfying. And, by no 
means the least feature, in this restful spot 
one may find delightful fellowship and spirit- 
ual profit, without any suggestion of constraint. 

An English review speaking of the power of 
the written and spoken word, said once with 
shrewd insight that Gettysburg might some 
day be remembered for Lincoln’s address. It 
is interesting to find that in a history that 
stretches back for two million years, and that 
in its modern phase begins before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, the most notable fact has 
come to be that here was the home of the 
gifted Celia Thaxter. Disappointed in his 
political ambitions, her father accepted the 
post of lighthouse keeper, vowing never again 
to visit the mainland. The intensity of this 
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vow is evidenced in the fact that the only 
remaining child, ‘“‘Uncle’ Oscar, now a man 
of 82, still piloting visitors around the islands, 
was brought up on these barren rocks and 
never saw a horse or a tree until he was 16 
years old. 

Here on Appledore, Celia Thaxter made her 
home and wrote her beautiful poems. Here 
her brothers maintained an hotel capable of 
housing hundreds of guests, and here the élite 
of New England thronged year after year, 
until a disastrous fire wiped out both home 
and hostelry. The Laighton Brothers had also 
become possessed of the large hotel on Star 
Island, across from Appledore, but the coming 
of the automobile turned the tide of visitors. 
Difficult days came on and the brothers lost 
both fortune and property. Star Island was 
in danger of falling into the hands of un- 
worthy elements who planned to make it a 
questionable resort. To prevent this fate and 
to save it for higher purposes, certain Unitar- 
jans and Congregationalists who had for years 
been accustomed to go to the Island for a 
religious conference, arranged for the pur- 
ebase of Island and hotel. 

Neither a philanthropy nor a commercial 
enterprise, it is hoped—and the hope is being 
realized—to make the project a self-supporting 
provision for summer outing and rest, under 
the most favorable conditions, with which may 
be combined the healthy recognition of spirit- 
ual interests. We think the possibilities of 
service and helpfulness are very great. Already 
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the fellowship means. much to those who have 
found it, and as the attractiveness and unique- 
ness of Star Island become known, we believe 
that there will be a far greater and more 


representative rallying of Congregationalists 
there. We believe that no one has ever gone 


without coming away enthusiastic. 

The Unitarians hold their conference first, 
and then make way for the Congregationalists, 
in August. This year Prof. H. H. Tweedy, of 
Yale Divinity School, gave daily “Hours with 
the Bible,” during the first week of the Confer- 
ence taking as his general theme, ‘‘The Bible 
in Modern Conditions,’ and the second week, 
Prof. Irving F. Wood of Smith College gave 
a similar series of talks on ‘‘Hebrew Wisdom 
in Modern Life.” Others who took part in 
the program, preaching and lecturing were: 
Prof. Persons of Bangor, Rev. Newton M. 
Hall, Dr. Herbert J. Hall, President of the 
American Association of Occupational Ther- 
apy, Dr. and Mrs. Otis Cary of Japan, Rev. 
John L. Kilbon, Mr. W. B. Nichols, Mr. Carl 
B. Wetherell, Rey. C. H. Patton, Miss Ona 
Iivans, Rey. Richard H. Clapp, Rev. M. A. 
Farren, of the Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. 
A. V. Bliss of the A. M. A., Rey. Vaughan 
Dabney, Rey. E. B. Robinson, and the Hditor 
of The Congregationalist. It was a varied, con- 
structive and instructive program. 

The President of the Isles of Shoals Confer- 
ence, Rey. H. Victor Bigelow who has written 
a brief, but excellent history of the Isles, also 
conducted the visitors about, giving an inter- 


esting account of the geological formation and 
history. 


Flash Lights from Chautauqua 


By Rey. R. J. Chrystie, Ph.D. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 4, 1874, a company of 
earnest people under the leadership of the now 
sainted Bishop J. H. Vincent, began the first 
Chautauqua Assembly. The forty-ninth annual 
gathering at the same widely-famed place has 
just closed. During the nearly half-century 
the growth of this institution has been phenom- 
inal and the results it has achieved have been 
equally great. 

Such an institution had been unknown before. 
Today its plan is copied by numberless insti- 
tutes, conventions, and summer-schools as 
propaganda for every phase of educational and 
religious activity. The idea on which Chau- 
tauqua rests was a startling innovaton, every 
one accepting as a fact that education was 
only for the few, for the young, and could be 
obtained only through the schools. Now the 
educational world recognizes that true culture 
is for all, that, as Bishop Vincent expressed 
it, “Education ends only with life,” and that 
every man’s home may be his college. This 
change is the work of Chautauqua, which J. G. 
Brooks, author of The Sociale Unrest, has de- 
clared to be “among the most enlightening 
agencies in the United States.” 

After forty eight years Chautauqua shows 
no signs of retrograding. The facilities were 
never more complete, the interest never greater. 
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Chautauqua was never stronger in itself and 
its influence than during the season just ended. 
As one meets the throngs that gather from 
Maine to Texas, he is impressed that they are 
people with a purpose, people of vision, people 
who are striving for personal efficiency and 
completeness of life, with the religious, mental, 
physical, and social natures equally developed. 
And there is no place like Chautauqua so 
finely adapted to accomplish this purpose. 


Look at what Chautauqua has to offer! In 
the Amphitheater seating 5000, there is found 
every day for two months a forum where are 
heard the leaders in American life and thought, 
with conferences—social, civic, religious, politi- 
cal and educational. In the summer schools, 
225 courses of instruction are offered under 
professors from our leading colleges. In the 
music department under the lead of Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith, of Boston University, the 
finest class of concerts are rendered, sustained 
by a large chorus, the best soloists, the great 
$30,000 pipe organ and Symphony orchestras 
of richest caliber. In all a huge sixty-day 
program unequaled anywhere. 


CONGREGATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Chautauqua Congregational Association 
was formed in 1878. Plans will be made for 
celebrating the forty-fifth anniversary next 
summer, when, it is expected, representative 
people of the denomination will be present, 
and a service and banquet will be featured that 
will do justice to an event of so great interest. 
President H. M. Tenney, D.D., of Oberlin is 
the President of the Association, and Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith has recently been elected on 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. ©. ©. Cregan is 
Vice President, and Miss Katherine Sparks, 
one of the teachers in the Moorehead, Missis- 
sippi school conducted by the A. M. A. is 
hostess of the Chautauqua headquarters. The 
present year the headquarters has been newly 
painted, and it is hoped that in the near future 
the contemplated new Congregational House, 
for which plans have been made and $3,500 se- 
cured in gifts and pledges, will be erected, which 
will make the Congregational headquarters 
the finest of the denominational buildings on 
the grounds. Prominent Congregationalists have 
registered here the present season, among them 
being Rev. W. H. Barton, D.D., Moderator of 
the last Congregational Council, who delivered 
a magnificent address in the Amphitheater on 
Abraham Lincoln and Secretary BHrnest M. 
Halliday of the Home Missionary Society, and 
others. Much interest has been manifested 
in the activities of Congregationalists here, 
among which was a beautiful reception to the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, during their stay at 
Chautauqua. 


Tur Forum, ACTIVITIES 


One of the special features at Chautauqua 
has been the Open Forum School of Methods 
with regular sessions twice each day for two 
weeks. This was in charge of the leaders 
of Forum work who made the movement in 
Chautauqua such a marked success for the 
past four years. Beside the class sessions 


|. there were numerous platform addresses by 


such men as Raymond Robins, Roger W. Bab- 
son, Robert S. Holmes, with Dr. George W. 
Coleman in charge. Miss Alfrieda M. Mosher 
of the Ford Hall Forum and Mr. Howard 
S. Ross of the Montreal Bar were also among 
the Forum speakers. Other open meetings and 
addresses added interest to the Forum actiy- 
ities. : 

Readers of The Congregationalist cannot do 
better than plan to spend their vacation of 
1923 at Chautauqua, the most wonderful vaca- 
tion Mecca in all the land. 
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As an Employer Sees Things 

The following has come to us in the form 
of a personal letter, which we have requested 
permission to publish. We have made this request 
because we believe that its standpoint is of 
interest and importance, and we believe that 
men, whether employers or employees, should 
be encouraged to present their view of the 
facts. W. E. G. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have yours of the 18th in response to my 
criticism of your magazine for its stand on 
various employers’ problems of the present 
day. I am sorry to have caused you any ad- 
ditional work during a supposed vacation, 
My vacations for thirty-five years have been 
confined mostly to week-ends which may ac- 
count in part for my tirade at this time, 
though principally it was due to my subscrip- 
tion expiring. Be that as it may, I was sur- 
prised, and—yes, pleased, to get your reply and 
learn that I was wrong in my judgment as to 
your views on these matters. As an evidence 
of repentance I enclose my check for a year’s 
renewal, 

The attitude toward employers of many 
ministers and church magazines as well as 
others, intelligent and well meaning, has been 
a source of much grief to me for a long time. 
I feel that lack of knowledge of the subject 
is at the bottom of it, but in most cases proof 
of their error does not convince, which leads 
me in part to the conclusion, as a Chautauqua 
lecturer (a Philadelphia Episcopal rector) 
stated here last week, that they want to be 
right rather than to secure the truth. In 
other words, to prove their case whether all 
the facts are proven and the full truth is 
arrived at or not. 

I am in the business of cotton manufactur- 
ing. My father and mother both worked in 
cotton mills in the early days and I grew up 
in them. I am now part owner and manager. 
As a boy my associates were mill help. As 
a man they have also been mill employers. 
I think I know both sides pretty well. They 
both have their troubles and faults and neither 
are helped any in them by these paid agitators 
and labor leaders. Northern mill help is now 
largely composed of foreigners from southern 
Europe. Most people think they are in the 
mills beeause they could be secured for less 
money than natives. This is not so. They 
receive the same pay. The work is largely 
piece work. He makes the most who pro- 
duces the most. The facts are that never 
were hours so long nor wages so low nor 
help so content as when only Americans were 
in the mills. This is true today. The 
Southern States’ mill conditions as to labor 
are at present what they were here two gen- 
erations ago. There, practically 100 per cent. 
are native Americans. Hours there are 10 
per cent. to 20 per cent. longer than here and 
wages 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. less than 
here. 

One reason for the influx of people from 
southern Burope is the contract labor law 
which allows hiring unskilled foreign labor, 
but forbids engaging foreign skilled labor. 
Eastern mills that have tried to improve their 
personnel by hiring English help have been 
fined $1,000 per head and the people sent 
back besides. The unskilled come over with 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, so 
it does not matter to them if they have no 
job on arrival. 

Cotton manufacturing is a gamble and there 
is only the gambler’s chance in it. Every year 
a new crop of cotton is grown and from the 
time the ground is plowed until the last bale 
is used, speculation goes on in exchanges and 
among actual buyers and sellers of the staple; 
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and fluctuations in price are registered every 
hour, and during the year may be 100 to 200 
per cent. Cloth is bought largely on the 
’changes. The result is that the manager who 
guesses right six out of ten times makes 
money in the long run. The one who is 
fortunate enough to guess right eight times 
out of ten is very successful, the one who is 
on a fifty-fifty basis is really a loser, and 
those who guess any worse go broke. 

For two years now, except for the most 
fortunate mills, the business has been a heavy 
losing proposition (for this section. The 
Southern mills early saw what was in store 
and reduced wages to a point about 40 per 
cent. on the average below Northern mills. 
They had little labor difficulty and have been 
running in many instances day and night while 
we up here have been on short time or stopped 
entirely. In January, the climax was reached 
and. many mills up here reduced wages 20 
per cent. In most Connecticut and Maine 
mills this was aecepted. In other states, strikes 
resulted and are still going on. My mills 
did not reduce, but we must and shall soon, 
strike or no strike. We have lost money 
heavily for two years and cannot keep it up. 
We own our cotton for the next five months 
at a cost we cannot duplicate today, yet noth- 
ing but a 20 per cent. reduction and full run- 
ning time will allow us to break even. Ac- 
cordingly, you can expect to see us next 
among the sufferers and condemned. We can 
sell the above cotton at a considerable_ profit 
if we do not manufacture it. We have no 
desire to do this, for we realize our duty to 
our employees and to our organization. How 
can such things be arbitrated? Arbitration 
almost without exception ends on a fifty-fifty 
basis. It will not increase Southern mill 
wages and nothing short of that will allow of 
a compromise. Labor leaders say the North- 
ern mills should pay higher wages than the 
South because the cost of living is higher. At 
the same time, they say we shall not run our 
mills as many hours as the South, which re- 
duces our product and increases our over- 
head. A strange argument this: to get more, 
work less; and the people fall for it. Is it 
any wonder we are at our wits’ end, and have 
no use for arbitration? 

Nature does not run smoothly. A man may 
plant, but he dees not know what the harvest 
will be. Cotton is 28 to 30 cents per pound 
now. The same cotton could have been bought 
a year ago for 12 cents. It has been impossible 
to get cloth up in proportion, for the buyer 
fears the next crop, which will soon start to 
come on the market, may go back to 12 cents 
and goods go down in proportion. Changes 
in styles and size of garments add constantly 
to the perplexities. Please don’t call us too 
much to account because we cannot guess all 
the Lord has in store for us, nor fathom the 
next change in style for the ladies. If they 
lengthen their dresses a bit, we may see better 
times, providing the droughts, the boll weevil, 
the rains or other things too numerous to 
mention do not make too short a cotton crop. 

Willimantic, Ct. WALTER B. KNIGHT. 


A Prayer for Evening 
By Mary S. Flint 

Dear Father, as the evening shadows gather, 
we thank thee for the mercies of the day now 
ended. We gratefully acknowledge thy power 
and thy love. As night’s curtain falls, we are 
wrapped more tenderly in thy protecting care. 
Shut in with thee, the soul feels the great 
throbbing heart of the all-wise Father, who 
never leaves or forsakes his children. Our 
spirits are refreshed and strengthened by the 
“peace which passeth all understanding.” In 
the name of Jesus. Amen. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
The Mother’s Day 


By Sue E. Howard 


The mother had risen early—the mother 
had had a dream. Somehow the dream stayed 
and seemed to dominate every detail of the 
homely routine with which her day began. 
Some one had said, or perhaps the dream had 
just impressed her with the fact, that she 
was to have a visitor. The Master was com- 
ing to her home today! 

The impression remained, vivid and abso- 
lute as she dressed, put on her plain cotton 
frock and went downstairs. She opened the 
front door, put the morning paper on a con- 
venient table, raised the curtains and then 
placing an old newspaper in a sunny spot, 
uncovered the canary bird and put his cage 
on it. The children would clean it later. 


The Master was coming! How would he 
look? No matter! He was coming and he 
would be her guest. 

She opened the back door, took in the milk, 
and began to prepare the simple breakfast. 

The Master was coming! lJvery duty 
seemed easy and joyous. 

But she must not be selfish, He was com- 
ing. Surely she must share so distinguished 
a guest with her neighbors. She found herself 
on the veranda, greeting early passers with a 
radiant smile. 

He was to be her guest. 
would be to know her. 

Hach member of the family was welcomed 
with a kiss, each duty lovingly, buoyantly 
performed. She patted each little one as they 
started for school and sent the husband to 
the office with a smile. How glad he would 
be. The splendid husband who served the 
Master daily and did so much to make them 
all happy. 

All the morning she worked. Even her help- 
ers seemed to feel the contagion of her glad- 
ness. By noon the house was clean and 
shining. Would he come now? But he dwelt 
in hearts not in houses. She must hasten 
to dust her thought and destroy all hurry, 
flurry and worry. 

As she began, how strange to realize it was 
already gone. He was coming and purity of 
thought had been his forerunner. 

The children came home with joy and 
laughter and she was part of their happiness. 

The Master would be there by night. How 
much better in the quiet evening hours, and 
-onece more she sent them laughing to their 
work. 

At supper time the family gathered, spon- 
taneously happy to overflowing. Father said 
grace reverently and there was a moment of 
hushed calm. The Master surely was coming. 
No! There could be no doubt. 

At last in the quiet of the evening hour, 
as she sat beside the table with her sewing 
near at hand, she realized that the day was 
indeed drawing to a close and he had not 
come. But why was she so happy? 

As she undressed and lay down to sleep, 
she wondered that there was no trace of dis- 
appointment. Yet he had not come. 


But the whole day had been full of love and 
joy and service. Had he not come after all? 
“The pure in heart shall see God” and never 
had she felt so clearly the one desire to serve 
Him. 

He had indeed been her guest and had blest 
all he had given her. 
others through her loving thoughts and words 
and deeds? 

Thankfully she rested back in the “Hver- 
lasting Arms,” realizing that her Master was 


How glad they 


Had she shared him with > 
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no passing guest, but an abiding presence in 
her home and whispering lovingly the words: 
“Oh! come to my heart Lord Jesus—There 
is room in my heart for Thee.’’ She fell asleep. 


A Letter and an Appeal 


By an Octogenarian Ex-Missionary 
Tur LETTER 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

“IT am very much exercised about the con- 
dition of our Mission treasuries. HEyen Ober- 
lin, noted for standing at the front in benevo- 
lence, is falling behind this year. 

It seems to me there is an inexcusable 
amount being spent by our Congregational 
people in foreign trips. I am not judging in- 
dividuals, but it seems to me that there is no 
need of the threatened deficit in our treasury, 
if the self-denial which Christ urged is prac- 
ticed. 

I was a missionary for 34 years and should 
have been longer, but for filial obligations, 
and I know how disheartening it is to the 
workers, when the support of the work is in 
danger. 

I do not know 
print the enclosed. 


whether you will care to 
I am 81 years old and not 
in the habit of writing for the press, but I 
am so stirred by the situation that I have 
ventured these lines. If you do not care for 
them put them in the waste basket. It will 
be all right.” 


THE APPEAL 


“Go ye therefore and teach all nations’— 
“Tf ye love me keep my commandments” 


We hear that our mission boards are 
suffering from lack of funds and threatened 
with debt. Why is it? Do we not hear the 
cries forwarded by our missionaries from all 
over China, India, Africa and other needy 
lands of, “Do send usa preacher, the people are 
so eager for the gospel’; “send us a teacher 
to tell our children of Jesus,” “Please give 
us help to get a place to worship God,’ “Oh 
for money to provide Christian literature for 
those who have none.” Medical missionaries 
saying how much we need a hospital where we 
can minister more effectively to the bodies 
and souls of men. 

What shall we answer? Shall we say, “I’ve 
long been planning a trip abroad and I need 
$600, to $1,000 for that,” or, “all our friends 
have cars, really it is time for us to get an 
automobile,” or, ‘‘we are getting quite anti- 
quated. We must refurnish the house.” 

Mary Lyon said: “To give twenty five dollars 
for a shawl and twenty five cents for missions 
is very disproportionate giving”; also “Giving 
your money as you ought, will be a painful 
work.” . But need it be, if we remember what 
we owe to Christ? Do we forget that he has 
entrusted to us the saving of this world from 
sin and misery? Do we forget the price he 
paid for its redemption? 

Can we not forego the delights and culture 
of travel and the gratification of our taste 
knowing that we are journeying to the country 
whose glory it “has not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive,” where every longing will 
be satisfied. Dr Clarke of the Balkan Mis- 
sion had the habit of saying: “I want to do 
what will give most satisfaction in eternity.” 
If we all do that will not our treasury be 
filled? 

AN Wx-MISSIONARY. 


It can certainly be demonstrated that for 
many nations on the verge of bankruptcy it is 
a choice between feeding a million undernour- 
ished children and the maintenance of great 
military establishments.—Jane Addams. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Education for Service and Life 


Comment on Topic for Sept. 17-23 De 
BY OHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Getting an Education. Proy. 8: 1-11; 


3; 13-26. 


Light from the Bible Passages si0 

(Different selection from that given by the Wi 
United Society topic.) HWducation does not | {i 
simply issue a mild invitation. It cries aloud || w 
to us. Not alone in the quiet hours and places || ‘i 
of meditation, but in the high places of the | ! 
way, where the busy paths of men meet. Now ] th 
as never before education demands attention | Wi 
from every one of us. Nowhere in life can to 
we feel that we have no need of it. Hduca- | \ 
tion that wins is that which moves the heart | 
as well as the mind. At its best it is always | 1 
practical. There is always the danger of bal- || it 
ancing money over against the mind. The | {i 
treasures a man stores in his mind are always | |! 
greater and more lasting than those he stores | |: 
in vaults. 


It is the ultimate source of happi- | 
ness. It is the only sure safeguard against the || 0 
uncertainties of life. 


ae C( 


Leads for Leaders 
Another school year about to begin. To go. dl 
again is perfectly natural for many. Others | 1 
will seriously debate the question. Think of || | 
the many who would give “all they own” to | ( 
have a chance to go. We 
What substitutes, if any, are there for a 
good education? | 
| 


Who suffers in getting just enough to 
by?” 


“get 


Does one bwy an education or get it? What 
does that imply as to effort, hard work, “plug- | 
ging.” The advantages of being a slow and 
not an easy student? 


The education we get outside of books? | 
Outside of schools? In the eollege of hard 
knocks? ” 4 


: 


Thoughts for Members 


The uneducated masses may for a time have , 
power in their hands but the ultimate destiny | 
of the world lies in the hands of the ducated. | 


The mere accumulation of truths about | 
earth and air, about plants and animals and 
men, does not mean culture. It is possible || 
for the youth to sweep into the memory a | 
thousand great facts without having distilled 
one of these honeyed drops named wisdom and | 
culture—Newell Dwight Hillis. F 


Thinkest thou him blameworthy who layeth | 
in a store of useless things; and spreadeth | 
abroad in his house a show of what is pre- dl 
cious? and thinkest thou him not blameworthy _ 


who is occupied in the useless garnishments 
of learning? a 


The true purpose of education is to cherish 
and unfold the seed of immortality already _ 6 
sown within us; to develop to their fullest 
extent, the capacities of every kind with which 
the God who made us hath endowed us.— 
Mrs. Jameson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Thou who art the Source of all wisdom, | 
we thank thee that thou hast made us more 
capable of likeness to thyself than the rest of 
creation. Teach us daily to think thy thoughts 
after thee, to have that mind in us which was _ 
in Christ Jesus thy Son. Keep us from the 
reckless waste of opportunities to make our 
minds worthy and fit for all the tasks an 
privileges thou dost place in our way. Amen. 


\: 


| 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Coal Strike Issues 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


As recommended by you, I have obtained 
and read “The Diary of a Miner’s Wife,” ex- 
pecting to find at least a human document 
which would affect my feelings. The impres- 
sion given by your editorial was that this 
was an authentic diary of a real person. Ap- 
parently the production does not claim to be 
anything but fiction. On the face of it there 
are all the marks of fiction. It can have no 
value as evidence unless its authenticity is 
thoroughly accredited. It has no point, any- 
way, excepting to show that strikers are likely 
to involve their familes in want and suffering, 
which is nothing particularly new. 

The story of the Herrin massacre seems to 
be equally well-founded. ‘The general public 
does not know” of those alleged occurrences for 
the quite intelligible reason that nothing of 
the kind occurred. The story has been circu- 
lated before, but no responsible publication 
has hitherto given it any credit. The mayor 
of Herrin states, according to the account, 


that two cold-blooded, senseless murders were 


| _ couragement. 
| because his people are heartless, I am more in- 
- clined to believe that in the stress of their 


committed by the “gunmen” of the mine opera- 
tors. Yet he made no effort to have the mur- 
derers arrested! The sheriff of the county was 
a member of the miners’ union. Neither did 
the idea that the murderers should be arrested 
occur to him! If the story were true, the 
American public would be apt to consider it 
a considerable palliation of the Herrin mas- 
sacre. It is simply too preposterous. 

One reason why some of us are trying to 
be as placid as we can over the prospects of 
a coal famine is that it is so hard to learn 
the facts or the merits of the case, and The 
Congregationalist is not helping materially. I 
heard the other day, “Joe Kullti is back work- 
ing at the harbor, on account of the strike in 
the mines where he was working in West 
Virginia. Joe has bought a farm with the 
money he made in the mines. He says he 
and his brother each made twenty dollars a 
day and more, every day they worked.” 

Yours in search of still more light. 

JAMES H. RANKIN. 

Conneaut, O. 


(Comment upon Mr. Rankin’s letter will be 
found in our editorial columns.) 


Friendliness with Our Ministers 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


Few words in our language touch human 
life from as many angles as the word “friend.” 
A friend is one who rejoices with us in our 
success, sympathizes with us in our failures, 
comforts us in our sorrows, and when things 
look dark, with little prospect of the dawn, he 
is by our side and by his very presence, gives 
us renewed courage and strength. 

A minister needs to feel the friendliness of 
his people. Our attitude toward him should 


| be that of esteem and affection; there should 


be a mutual attachment between pastor and 
people. We little realize the burdens many 
of our ministers are carrying and how much 
they need our help and our sympathy. 

I am not drawing on my imagination. Ask 
any minister who has devoted his life in his 
service for the Master, and who is approach- 
ing the sunset, when the shadows lengthen; 


ask him and I am sure he will recall experi-. 


ences when he yearned for the sympathetic 


‘) heart throb of some member of his congrega- 


tion in the hour of his trial and possible dis- 
This in most cases is not 


‘ 
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own worldly cares, the needs of the minister 
are often neglected. 

How can we show our friendship? There 
are many ways. Ministers are often subject 
to unjust criticism, even though in the service 
of the Master and his people he has been 
most faithful and conscientious. Stand up 
for your pastor; combat in a Christian spirit 
the criticisms and try to win over the critics. 

We can show our ministers by the perform- 
ance of a plain duty that we have an interest 
in them—and that is a regular attendance, so 
far as possible, at the services of the church. 
Empty pews are not a source of inspiration 
to any minister. Keep this in mind, and if 
your attendance has been spasmodic, resolve 
to turn over a new leaf and do not forget to 
write on it your purpose to be more faithful 
in your attendance on Divine Worship. 


Sometimes we are at odds with our minis- 
ter; sharp words follow, and the friendly re- 
lations are broken. Then is the time when 
the acid test of friendliness is applied. Do 
not nurse your ill feeling. Go to your min- 
ister, acknowledge your part of the misunder- 
standing and you will be quite sure to be met 
more than halfway and the results will be 
a closer friendship. 

There are practical ways in which we can 
show our regard for our ministers. There is 
one way that involves a sacrifice too small 
and insignificant to be worthy the name, and it 
has reference to the annual church budget. 
When after the so-called necessary appropria- 
tions have been made, the pastor’s salary is 
taken up and when we know that the average 
stipend (we will not dignify it by the name 
of salary) of our country ministers is from 
$600 to $800 per year, it brings a blush of 
shame. It is hardly one half the price paid 
for unskilled labor during the past three years. 


Put yourself in your minister’s place, with 
expenses during the past four years increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and with the income 
of wage earners in many cases doubled. The 
minister is too often the last one to receive 
consideration, while usually he is the one who 
needs it most. In ministering to our own 
wants, do we not often forget our pastor’s 
needs? 

But some of our smaller churches will say, 
“We are paying our ministers all we can af- 
ford to.’ That is not the question for the 
church to determine. The real question is 
“Are we paying what we ought to and what 
we could easily pay in most cases by the prac- 
tice of a little self-denial?’ Smoking is common 
among church members. If the average num- 
ber of smokers in our churches, rural and 
otherwise, would smoke one, and the excessive 
smokers two cigars less a day, the salaries of 
some of our ministers could be doubled and 
it would be a form of self-denial hardly 
worthy the name. 

This would be one way by practicing this 
mild and homeopathic form of self-denial of 
showing your friendliness toward your pastor 
in a practical manner. Be honest with your- 
self, put the money away and let the proceeds 
be applied toward the minister’s salary. Are 
we asking too much? Will the sacrifice be 
too great? Think it over carefully, prayer- 
fully, and then decide in favor of your min- 
ister and you will be rewarded by seeing how 
easily you have lifted a load of anxiety from 
the mind of your minister, by giving him this 
practical evidence of your consideration for 
his welfare. 

Let us be not only friendly with our pastors, 
but friends of our pastors; and they will take 
up their duties as ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ with renewed courage, and a conscious- 
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ness that their hands will be held up by a con- 
gregation of true and loyal friends. We will 
thus, by our co-operation and kindly sympathy, 
lighten his burdens, dispel many a _ shadow, 
and enable him better to serve his Lord and 
Master. 

A FRIEND OF THE MINISTERS. 


Are Congregational Churches 
Democratic P 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

This is a kindly criticism of the thing that 
is. It is voiced because it seems to me that 
things are moying in the direction of that 
which is criticized, and the article is written 
in the hope that it may help to keep our 
democratic ways of procedure. 

Recently, I read the experience of several 
well-known ministers; and I was struck by the 
fact that every one of them said his board of 
trustees had been a storm center. They told 
of boards that threatened ministers; drove 
them from churches when the congregations 
did not desire a change; that attempted to 
dictate the content of the sermons of the min- 
ister; and that deliberately threw churches 
into discord and division. Here an Episcopa- 
lian minister is driven from his church by a 
few men of this board. Here a Presbyterian 
minister testifies that his board of trustees has 
been by far the most troublesome factor with 
which he has had to deal. 

All of the cases were in other than Congre- 
gational churches, but the testimony was so 
disturbing, that I asked whether any such 
danger existed in Congregational churches. So 
I examined the organization of one Congre- 
gational church, and this was what I found: 

1. All members of the board of deacons were 
also members of the board of trustees. The 
Sunday school superintendent and some of the 
teachers were members of this board. Hvery 
active committee of the church was composed 
wholly of members of this board, and these 
were appointed to these places by the board 
of trustees. 

2. With, perhaps, one exception, the mem- 
bers of this board represented the money in- 
terests of the town. There were no laboring 
men, and practically no professional men, upon 
the board. 

3. A small minority of this board dominated 
it, and really ruled the affairs of the church. 

4. These men had been elected year after 
year, so that they really held fixed positions 
upon the board. 

5. At the annual meeting, the church went 
through the formality of re-electing the men 
whose terms of office expired. Then the board 
proceeded to run the affairs of the church as 
though it were their prerogative. Rarely did 
they ever refer anything to the church. Pur- 
chases involving large sums were made: poli- 
cies and church programs were adopted; church 
workers were employed and dismissed—and the 
chureh was not consuited. 

Now, because this is a representative church, 
I presume that many churches are organized, 
or will organize in the same way. Probably 
a business man would eall it an efficient, busi- 
ness-like organization, but it is not a demo- 
cratie way to do things, and it furnishes the 
best kind of an opportunity for just what 
happened in the churches I have mentioned. 
In the churches cited, trouble started either 
because the minister ventured an opinion which 
attacked the sins of great wealth, or because 
he expressed a belief that was too progressive. 
Money or orthodoxy had entrenched itself in 
the board of trustees, and threatened disaster 
when it could not have its way. And any 

(Continued on page 318) 
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SunpAy ScHoot CONFERENCE FOR GIRLS AT LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


Middle section, comprising about one half of group photo of girls and leaders in Inter 
ence for older girls, Geneva Point, Lake Winnepesaukee. 


cuiut sunday School Association Confer- 


Among the leaders, in second row from ground are, in order named, State NSec- 


retary HB. H. Bonsell of Pennsylvania Sunday School Association; Camp Director Herbert CU. Mayer of Boston University faculty, President 
William H. Danforth of the Ralston Purina Company, Business Manager Charles BE. Garran, Dr. Henry J. Kilbourn Instructor in the 


Formation of the Bible and the Life of Christ, and State Secretary Henry 


International Sunday School 
Camps 


Nearly three thousand young people _be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, froin every state 
in the union and province of Canada, have 
attended the chain of Camp Conferences for 
older boys and older girls established by the 
International Sunday School Association under 
the supervision and inspiration of John L. 
Alexander, former Executive Secretary of the 
Boy Scouts of America and author of the 
Boy Scout Manual and a boy-building engineer 
of national fame, who is now general director 
of Young People’s work for the International 
Sunday School Association. With Mr. Alex- 
ander in this enterprise are associated Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton and a strong staff 
of Church School experts, including Prof. 
Walter S. Athearn, Prof. Herbert C. Mayer 
and Prof. Warmingham of Boston University 
and Associate Directors P. G. Orwig and R. A. 
Waite, together with an equally strong group 
of business men, one of the most interested of 
whom is that staunch Congregational million- 
aire of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, President 
William H. Danforth of the Ralston-Purina 
Company. 

The conferences just closed have numbered 
the eighth year of the parent one on Lake 
Geneya, Wis., the third year of the one on 
Geneya Point, Lake Winnipesaukee, New 
Hampshire, and the first season of the new 


- conference at Geneva Glen, near Denyer, Col. 


Wight more conferences on the same model 
are called for in other sections of the coun- 
try, and are now being planned. 

The New England camp was held in July 
on that‘enchanting promontory formerly known 
as Winnepesaukee Point, now christened 


Brilliant Foliage 


—scenic golf course, ten 


nis, motoring, and othe: 


Geneva Point, for which 150 acres of forest 
and meadow with a mile of water frontage 
and 1,000 feet of white sand bathing beach 
have been acquired. 


THe CAMP’S PRINCIPLE 


The underlying principle or the camps is 
that of the Fourfold Life, built up directly 
from Luke 2; 52—‘‘And Jesus advanced in 
wisdom and in stature and in favor with God 
and man.” To train leading young people 
from the churches in this fourfold life, Men- 
tal, Physical, Spiritual and Social, is the 
goal of all the camp activities. There are 
but two requirements for enrollment: first, 
the applicant must be a Christian and a member 
of the church; second, he or she must be a 
potential leader and be recommended by pas- 
tor, Sunday school superintendent and the 
Young People’s Division superintendent of the 
state Sunday school Association. In the Wis- 
consin camp there is now a larger applicant 
list than the accommodations will house, and 
already indications are that the capacity of 
each of the newer camps will be taxed next 
year. 

Mornings are devoted to class work with 
lectures on the Bible, pedagogy, Sunday school 
plans, wooderaft, camperaft and playground 
games. The afternoons are filled with organ- 
ized sports, base ball, volley ball, cage ball 
and water athletics, in which it is the aim 
that every camper shall learn to swim, and 
every swimmer shall increase in swimming 
radius and in life-saving efficiency. The camp- 
ers are taught the things in leadership, work 
and play which they can easily reproduce 
among the boys and girls of the home Sunday 
school and community. 


The two July conferences on Lake Winne- 


CU. Bowen of New Jersey. 


pesaukee this summer drew a total attendance 
of 253 young people, largely university and 
high school students, the Boys Conference nuim- 
bering 105, the Girls’ Conference 148, the 
boys coming from Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New. York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont and West. 
Virginia ; the girls from Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 


The teaching staff consisted of Prof. Herbert 
C. Mayer, Camp Director, in courses on “The 
Fourfold Life’; State Secretary of Young 
People’s Division for Pennsylvania E. H. Bon- 
sell, on Adolescent Curricula and Director of 
the Life Questionnaire, one of the most helpful 
and vital elements of the Conference; Dr. 
Henry J. Kilbourn, in courses on Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament History; Miss Mary 
C. Schroeder, on Organized Class Activities of 
the Church School; Miss Jo Royer and Miss 
Esther I. Williams Instructors and Directors 
in Recreational Activities; state superinten- 
dent of Young People’s Work for New Jersey, 
Henry C. Bowen on ‘“‘the Sunday School Coun- 
cil”; Frederick B. Cartwright, Young People’s 
Secretary for New York, Instructor in Wood 
Lore and Musical Director. To Business Man- 
ager Charles E. Garran, Executive Secretary 
of the Malden School of Religious Education 
is due the smoothness with which the events 
of these happy summer days moved off. 


Under Director Herbert C. Mayer not one 
of the hundreds of campers escapes the fine 
ozone of the camp spirit, the spirit of ‘Play 
up, and Play the Game,’ think for others 
and laugh at difficulty—because Christ did. 
From rising bell, flag salute, setting-up drill 
and morning dip, all through the day’s events 
until the never-to-be-forgoten devotional sery- 
ices at “Sunset -Tryst,” on the great rock 
jutting out into the lovely mirror of the 
evening lake, with the majesty of the western 
sky answering to the hundred-yoiced choral 
prayer | 

Lord of Life, beneath the dome 
Of the universe, Thy home, 


Gather us who seek Thy face 
To the fold of thy embrace, 


For Thou art nigh— ‘ 


the whole tide carries life on the stream of 
‘the camp watch-word: “To be yourself at your 
best all the time,” in the strength of thel 
strong Son of God. Is not the inspiration | 
of twelve days like these, well worth the 
while of the most promising young people 
of our churches? : - 


i ‘iis 


sports, True indoor com- 
fort. A cosy fall and win 
ter home. 


i Write for illustrated 
i leaflet. 
H AMBERT 6. MOODY. Mer. 


_ time, 


ti 
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How Much of a Christian Are You ? 


This is the day of efficiency tests and effi- 
ciency charts. They have been applied to husi- 
ness and have increased output; they have 
quickened production. They have been applied 


Efficiency Chart 


1. Do you belong to the church in your 
community? 

- Do you attend upon its services accord- 
ing to your ability to do so? 

. Do you support it financially to the best 
of your ability or are you niggardly? 

. Do you serve the church in some capac- 
ity when you are asked to do so; volun- 
teering if volunteers are called for? This 
includes Sunday school, prayer meeting, 
and other organizations. 

. Do you heartily support the missionary 
causes of your church? Do you give in- 
telligently or just protectively? 

. Do you take and read your denomina- 
tional paper so that you keep informed 
on what is going on in your church and 
in the Christian world? 

. Have you made a sincere effort to win 
some one to the Christian life or to 
membership in the church within a year? 
. Do you keep an open mind and a faithful 
heart? That is, are you willing to receive 
new, fresh yiews without losing your re- 
ligion? 

. Are you enthusiastic about your church, 
and your work in it or are you apolo- 
getic and critical and do your part because 
you cannot get out of it? 

10. Do you earnestly strive to obey and ex- 
press your Christian profession in your 
business, in your political and social life? 


Total 


to the individual and have enabled him to save 
eliminate the irrelevant in his habits 
of thought and of living. They give him a 
graphic picture of his life. Why cannot they 
be applied to the religious life as well? It will 


be objected that the religious life is such a 


spiritual affair; so much a matter of experi- 
ence that it cannot be measured and computed 


as one would the work of a factory. Neverthe- 


less it has fruits. There are some standard 
expressions even of spirit which time and 
experience haye agreed upon as being fruits 
of the spirit. If each member of the church 


could be persuaded to apply the test to him- 


self, each church to itself, unquestionably 
there would be an increased output of Chris- 
tian service. The Church is probably the least 
efficient organization on earth. It is the 
greatest unworked asset civilization has. A 


few years ago, J. Campbell White made the 
statement that the whole work of the Church 


cent. of the membership of the Church. 


was being carried on by less than seven per 
He 
was probably generous. But if this almost 
inconsiderable number is able to do what has 
been done, what would happen if we had 25 
or 33 per cent. of the membership on the job 
for that for which the Church is on earth. 
The chart shown on this page is not an effi- 
cient test of efficiency, it is more of a sug- 
gestion. It aims simply to give the idea and 
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CIRCLE 


if it could be scrutinized and improved it might 
become useful. I have kept the number of 
items down to ten and have given each the 
numerical value of ten. It is manifest that all 
do not have the same value actually; for in- 
stance, number eight is not of the same im- 
portance as number ten, but it may be an aid. 
But try the experiment. Be honest and con- 
servative, and give yourself no more points 
than you really deserve, then add them up and 
see just how much of a Christian you are. 
Then put the chart away for a year or so 
and test again and see if your percentage is 
higher. If it isn’t, read Luke 6: 46. 
A PASTOR. 


News of the Churches 


OHIO 
Closed Notable Cleveland Pastorate 
After a pastorate of 31 years, Rev. John 


Musil of Cyril Church, Cleveland resigns, 
leaving a notable record of useful service. Mr. 
Musil was a contemporary of Dr. Henry 


Schauffler, and Cyril Church was an outgrowth 
of Dr. Schauffler’s work for the Bohemians. Rey. 
A. J. Moneol of South Elmdale, Minn., has been 
called and will accept the pastorate of Cyril 
Church to begin work Oct. 1. 


Twinsburg’s Centennial 

The Congregational Church at TwInsBurc, 
Rev. W. C. H. Moe, pastor, prepared for its 
centennial Aug. 23, by repainting the church 
building outside and inside, repapering the in- 
terior, recarpetting the floor, revarnishing and 
recushioning the pews, and providing for the 


reconstruction of the pipe organ—all at an 
expense of about $2,000. 
On Aug. 20, Rey. E. 8S. Rothrock, state 


secretary, gave a stirring address on the Func- 
tions of the Church from the text: ‘Ye are 
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the salt of the earth.” In the evening, four 
former pastors gave reminiscences. On Tues- 
day evening an informal reception was given 
in the church parlors to the former pastors. 
On Wednesday, Aug. 23, the 100th anniver- 
sary, a free dinner was given to members of 
the chureh and congregation and to friends 
from a distance. It was followed by addresses 
from former pastors, Rev. R. T. Cross, who 
read a condensed history of the church, Rey. 
Charles H. Lemmon, Rey. Walter R. Blackmer, 
Rey. John L. Conant, and Rev. W. L. Askue, a 
former much beloved pastor of the Methodist 
Church which is now merged in the Congrega- 
tional community church. Rey. J. G. Fraser, 
D.D., who was acting pastor for nearly a year, 
gave a very appropriate address. Dr. Fraser 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 
may execute 
your own will; 
how you may 


create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 

Write for Booklet 5 . 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


congregation may be overcome. 


“Filling Empty Pews,” 8 pages. 


Enlistment cards. 20 cents per 100. 


. For Church Visitation Day 


and the 


FALL CHURCH RALLY 


All Congregational pastors are invited to co-operate in a nation-wide 
observance of Church Visitation Day and Fall Church Rally, 


that the season may be begun with enthusiasm and the inertia of the 


Helps for Rally Sunday 


$1.00 per 100. 
“Come To Church’; Roosevelt’s nine reasons for going to church (two colors). 

$1.00 per 100. 
Canvass Cards for men, women and young people. 


~ Samples sent postpaid on request 


THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 4th Ave., New York City 


20 cents per 100. 
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is the Nestor ef Ohio Congregationalism - and 
as a public speaker his bow still abides in 
strength. There was also an address by Miss 
Frances Parmelee, Twinsburg’s missionary to 
Japan. Mrs. Mary Fessenden 89 years old, 
sang two songs and brought down to date a 
church poem which she read at the 75th an- 
niversary. Her daughter, Mrs. Rudgers, an 
old time music teacher and organist from the 
age of twelve, also sang. 

The church has had 22 pastors and acting 
pastors. It has now 268 members, including 
former members of the extinct Methodist and 
Baptist churches. During the past ten years, 
the pastor’s salary has been increased from 
$750 to $2,000, and its gifts for the appor- 
tionment from about $300 to about $1,700, and 
for all benevolences last year about $2,500. 
In giving, it leads all the Congregational vil- 
lage churches of Ohio, though it contains no 


Attention! Church Homes 


The Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service desires to house 
its students, in so far as may be possible, in 
the church homes of Boston and vicinity. 
Table board, board and room, furnished rooms 


for light housekeeping are needed to accom- 
modate; large enrollment expected. Church 
homes willing to assist in caring for this 
body of Christian students should phone, call 
or write the character of their services with 
_rates, to Bureau of Housing, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Temple and Derne Sts., Bos- 
ton. Phone Haymarket 4585. 


SEND FOR CANDY 


To sell for us. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, 
Lodges, Schools, etce., make liberal profits handlirg our 
very poplar assortments of 5c Chocolate Bars, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Circular, Price-List, Order Blank 
and full, particulars. 
express shipments. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Three Broad Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England ; near Boston ; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our goods sell quickly.- Prompt 


TwIneEsBuRG (O) CHURCH AND RESIDENCE or Rey. R. T. Cross 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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weathly people. The present colonial build- 
ing was erected in 1848. Twinsburg is 20 
miles from the center of Cleveland. 
R. T. Cross. 
Pastor Emeritus. 


James M. French of Sandusky 

Booker Washington told his fellow Negroes 
that the three paths to their success were intel- 
ligence, thrift, and character. James M. 
French, treasurer of our church at Sandusky, 
justified his counsel. At his funeral, Aug. 15, 
the business men of the city crowded the 
church, a Congressman was one of the pall- 
bearers, and thousands of white and black 
people mourned as they passed his casket. 
The son of a slave, he was born in Sandusky 
at the close of the Civil War and secured his 
education in Sandusky’s public schools. He 
prospered in business, took an active part in 
publie affairs, especially public charity, and 
was a member of the Congregational Church 
for a generation. Of him, his pastor, Dr. C. 
H. Small, said, ‘““He was a Christian man 
who lived a useful life, and his death leaves 
a void impossible to fill.” Of his estate 
$100,000 was bequeathed to Oberlin College to 
aid in the education of Negro youth. 

“Deets 
ILLINOIS 

Daily Vacation Bible School in Maywood 

Maywoop, Rev. J. J. Kolmos, pastor, had a 
successful daily vacation Bible school for five 
weeks, from June 26 to July 28, under the 
leadership of the pastor and his wife. There 
was an enrollment of 156, the boys being in 
the majority. Ten of the young people of 
the church received training at the expense of 
the church. They were the teachers. They 
were paid a nominal sum for their services. 
The enthusiasm on the part of the parents 
and pupils was very remarkable. The school 
will become a permanent factor in the re- 
ligious education of the church. Seventy-two 
have united with the church since the first of 
the year. Rey. and Mrs. Kolmos spent the 
month of August at Crystal Lake, Northern 
Michigan. 

IOWA 

Fifty Years at Strawberry Point 

This church celebrated its golden jubilee 
in a fitting manner, June 25 and 26. During 
this half century of history the church has 


| been a fruitful vine and is producing some 


of the finest fruits of the spirit at the present 
time. The historical sketch, prepared for the 
oceasion, was written by Mrs. Buckley, in 
her 95th year and one of the two surviving 
charter members of the church. Rey. H. K. 
Hawley of Ames gave the anniversary address. 
Rev. O. M. Von Swearingen a former pastor, 
shared in all the services. An interesting and 
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impressive feature was the dedication of 
communion table, and offering plates in m« 
ory of Mrs. Lucinda Noble Haskell, an h 
ored member of the church who passed 
her reward recently. The banquet reacl 
the high tide of sociability, and after-din 
speeches, by neighboring pastors, and ot 
friends accelerated the “flow of soul.” I 
the event came to its finest climax the folk 
ing Sabbath when seven were received i 
the fellowship of the church—four men rece 
ing baptism. The pastor, Rev. W. W. Maxw 
has won his way into the affections of 
people and is giving fine leadership to -t 
prosperous church. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Cornerstone Laying 

The cornerstone of the new Community C 
gregational Church, Morningside, Minneapo 
was laid at twilight, Sunday evening, J 
23, in the presence of between two hund 
and three hundred people. Those taking p 
in the services were Rey. Hanford L. Rus 
of the Episcopal Church, Rey. Mark F. §$ 
born of the Baptist Church and Rev. Edw 
A. Drake, Rev. Warren L. Bunger, Mr. T. 
Colwell and Rey. Everett Lesher of the C 
gregational Church. The cornerstone was |] 
according to ritual by Rev. J. P. Miller, « 
superintendent. The first unit of the build 
now in process of construction will cost 
proximately $20,000. The Morningside Chu 
which had ceased to function for several ye 
turned its old property over to the Minne 
olis Congregational Union, the proceeds to 
applied to the new building upon a more 
gible site, under the direction of the Un 
Supt. Miller will have charge of the reorg: 
zation of the work. 


New Minneapolis Parsonage 

Forest Heicutrs, Minneapolis is buildin 
handsome parsonage for their new pastor, 
J. H. Yaggy. The cost will be about $10,( 
It is beautifully located facing the Fo: 
Heights Park. 


Wayzata Dedicates New Organ 

WayZaATa, dedicated its new $4,000 | 
organ Sunday July 380. The largest er 
that ever assembled in the church pac 
auditorium and chapel. Victor Bodien ope 
the program with several organ numbers. 1] 


HEBREW 
LIFE AND TIMES 


By HAROLD B. HUNTING 


“The daily life, the environment, the 
customs and habits of the Hebrew 
people are stated vividly, clearly, and, 
consequently, interestingly.” : 

—Religious Education 


Illustrated 
Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


THE PILGRIM HYMNA 


The Standard: for Congregational Churches 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
’ THE LESLIE 


A quiet. cosy little House by the sea. Special rates 
Sept. 7th. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 18th se 


19 W. Jacksor 
Chicago 
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lair McRae rendered two solos with marked 
wer. The pastor gave a brief address on 
‘he Revelation of Music.” A large male 
orus rendered two numbers. An impres- 
e dedication service closed the program. 

The organ was made possible through the 


n Important Announcement 


Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
tion and Social Service announces the pub- 
ation of an edition of an invaluable manual 
* pastors, building committees, and Sunday 
1001 workers who are responsible for the 
ilding, remodelling or equipping of a church 
int or parish house. The manual is entitled: 


ANDARDS FOR CiTy CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION PLANTS 


This book is the work of many architects, 
ilders and religious education specialists. It 
S prepared at great expense. It contains a 
alth of information not obtainable elsewhere. 
The book lists 112 essential elements in 
ideal church and religious education plant, 
d establishes standards for each item for the 
idance of building committees and architects. 
score-card has been devised for the measuring 
church plants on the basis of the standards. 
e 112 items are grouped under six headings 
follows. I. Site; II. Building or Buildings; 
[. Service Systems; IV. Church Rooms; 
Religious School Rooms; VI. Community 
rvice Rooms. 
The preparation of these standards marks 
important epoch in the development of 
arch and church school architecture. Build- 
s committees and all who are in any way 
sponsible for the building or remodelling of 
urch plants should have this volume. It 
bound in boards. 75 pages. Sent postpaid 
- 50 cents. 


Address, Mrs. Existe P. MALMBERG, 
Secretary to the Dean, 


ston University School of Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Service 
Temple and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 


E A Pl N E S School of Personality 
for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
appy outdoor life for taining in self-discovery and self- 
ction. Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility, and 
istian influence. One huudred acres, pine groves, 3,000 
, of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and summer, 
-winter vacation. January and February tutoring with 
vidual evmtibe o as required. Athletic, Business, Cul- 
ul, and College Preparatory Courses. Arts and Crafts, 
rective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass, 


Olivet College 


Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


earch and Training in Five Departments: 

1) Pastoral Service. 

2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. 
4.) Practical Philanthropy. 
3} History and Philosophy of Religion. 
/pen on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
egrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


INSON ACADEMY for Boys 

niles from Springfield. 118th year. An up-to-date college 

aratory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the joe 

, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund 

boys of proven worth, $500. Booklet. 

OSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B., (Harvard), Principal. 
10 Main Street, Monson, Mass. 


"he Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
shools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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liberal gifts of four ladies of our summer 
congregation. The church has just closed a 
two week’s Bible Vacation School. Great 
interest and marked efficiency characterized the 
school. 

The Wayzata Church School was given the 
“State Cup” this year for greatest efficiency, 
having made 91 per cent. out of a possible 100 
points. Full activities in all services are 
maintained the year round. 


WISCONSIN 
Union, Green Bay, Doubles Membership 

UNION, GREEN Bay, Rev. T. T. Phelps, pas- 
tor, has doubled its resident membership during 
the last year and a half, a total of 195 having 
united during this time. Noteworthy interest 
has been aroused among the men. Among 
those recently uniting with the church were 
the presidents of the Rotary and of the 
Lion’s Clubs, and the president of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Interest in all departments 
and Sunday services shows remarkable in- 
crease. 

At, the Memorial Day Service, money was 
raised to remove the mortgage upon the church, 
to completely rebuild the pipe organ and to 
paint the church both outside and in, and make 
repairs. ; 


Kenosha Renovation 

First, Kenosua, Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor, 
utilized the five weeks of the vacation period 
in cleaning the walls of the main auditorium 
and in painting the walls of its large assembly 
hall, the dining room, the kitchen, class rooms 
and halls. The cork floor coverings of the 
rooms most used received several coats of 
paint. Everything inside of this old big brick 
church, built over forty years ago, now looks 
like new. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

New Church at Wakfala : 

A new church was organized at WAKFALA, 
on July 16, by the pastor Rey. G. BH. Stayton 
and Assistant Supt. Juell. Mr. Juell started 
this work in Dec. 1920. Mrs. L. B. Esch, then 
assistant pastor at Mobridge, carried on the 
work for several months in her effective way. 
When she left the field a year ago, Mr. Stayton 
took it up and though he has been unable to 
give them services more than once .a month, 
he has built up the work so that it was possi- 
ble to organize with a fair membership. Wak- 
fala is a promising new village on the main 
line of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. just west from 
Mobridge. 


FLORIDA 
Summer Study Class at Miami Beach 

The second Sunday in August was a day of 
rejoicing at the Miami Beach church, when 
nine new members were received. Four joined 
on confession of faith, five of the nine being 
men of influence in the community. 

This ingathering was the indirect result of 
a fifteen weeks series of Friday night lectures 
by the minister, Rey. . A. King. The meet- 
ings were held at 7 o’clock and lasted one 
hour. The method was lecture-blackboard in- 
struction with opportunity for questions and 
conference. The average attendance was 25, 
though the final meeting registered 40. The 
plan as worked out was a kind of unconscious 
pastor’s class. The course began with a 
study of Fosdick’s Meaning of Faith, and con- 
tinued on such themes as “Science and the 
Bible,” “The Code of Hammurabi,” “How God 
Inspired the Bible,’ “The Bible as History,” 
and “The Historicity of Jesus.” All the sub- 
jects were discussed frankly, but the construc- 
tive faith engendering attitude of mind was 
emphasized. 

The church continues its summer ministry 


REMODELED CHURCH, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A report of the rededication, Aug. 15, was 
published in last week’s “Congregationalist” 


without interruption. Mr. King remains on 
the field to minister to the increasing group 
of regular residents. 


NEW YORK 

Drs. Boynton and Cadman 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton returned to America 
on Aug. 23, after two.months in Hurope, where 
he went to attend the conference of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through 
the churches which was held this summer in 
Copenhagen. Dr Boynton is chairman of the 
executive committee and presided over the 
Conference. Two hundred delegates were pre- 
sent, representing twenty five nations. Dr. 
Boynton reports himself as being in perfect 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pasterate 
Missionary Work. 
Community Service 
Religious Edueation 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 
5754 University Ave., OZORA §S. DAVIS, 

- Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 


The Charter requires that ‘“‘Hqual privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-Seventh Year begins September 27, 1922 
For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade p ofessional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominatiynal faculty and student body. All the 


privileges of Obe ‘lin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous schola ships and OR or une for work. 


Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean £dward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 10%th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for nen-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 
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health, having entireiy recovered from the sick- 
ness with which he suffered while in China. 
Reports from London indicate that Dr. S. 
P. Cadman of Central Church, Brooklyn, is 
likely to be invited to the pastorate of West- 
minister Congregational Church, London, which 
was vacated by Dr. J. H. Jowett last spring 
on account of ill health. Dr. Cadman is now 
on his way to HBngland to fulfill a series of 
preaching engagements, Westminster Church 
among the number. In view of the fact that 
Dr. Cadman has in the past refused a number 
of invitations from influential churches both 
in Wngland and in other parts of America, 
his Brooklyn friends are led to believe, and to 
hope, that he will likewise turn a deaf ear 
to the pleadings of even such a pulpit as the 
Westminster Church. While Dr. Cadman was 
born in England, he came to America as a com- 
paratively young man and has lived here for 
more than thirty years. He began his twenty- 
second year of service with Central Church, 
Brooklyn, in March of this year. B. A. 


MAINE 


CentennialgExercises at Buxton 

On Aug. 13 the Centennial of the building 
of the meeting house of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Buxton was celebrated. This 
house was the third built by the church and 
-was the second on the present site. The 
first meeting house of logs had been built 180 
years before, one mile away, before the first 
settlers had completed their homes. On the 
occasion of this anniversary a flag was placed 
on the site of the first house of worship in 
the town of Buxton. 

The centennial exercises were held in the 
presence of the largest audience, 600 or more, 
that the old meeting house ever held. An his- 
torical address was given by the pastor Rey. 
Charles F. Sargent who came to the church 
in 1914, and appropriate music was furnished 
by a large chorus, soloists and orchestra. The 
prayer was offered by Rey. John Cotton of 
a neighboring Baptist Church. There were 
present many of the direct descendants of the 


The Mother-Teacher 
of Religion 


By ANNA FREELOVE BETTS 
“Tf the mothers of the land would 


read this book and profit by it the 
problem of the religious education of 
the young would be solved.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 
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first pastor, Rev. Paul Coffin D.D., who served 
the church for 60 years. 

It was in this church that the story The 
Old Peabody Pew was laid. Its author, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, was present on this 
occasion and received a rising tribute of ap- 
preciation from the audience, which she ac- 
knowledged. 


Buxton (Ms&.) MEETING HOUSE 


In connection with the exercises the 25th 
anniversary of the famous Dorcas Society 
were celebrated. ‘The historical address for 
this was delivered by Mrs. H. H. Locke and 
a Hymn of Fellowship written and accom- 
panied by Kate Wiggin, was sung. A Centen- 
nial Hymn, written by Nora \A. Smith was 
sung to the tune of “Auld Lang-Syne.” Mrs. 
Helen Marshall Dolley of Old Orchard sang 
a solo and the other music was furnished by 
the large chorus and orchestra. 

The church has recently raised $600 for 
interior repairs. Its “Men’s Get Together’ 
Club, in the spring, took the initiative in 
creating a town spirit that has led to the 
building of a fine state road of about six 
miles in length. Its society of Lone Pine Girls 
is doing a good work along social and chari- 
table lines under the direction of the pastor’s 
wife. The pastor was chairman of the day 
in the recent celebration of the Town’s 150th 
anniversary. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALCOCK, JAMBS, Bevier, Mo., to Darlington, Wis. 

BAKER, BH. P., Argyle, Minn., to Plymouth, Fargo, 
N. D. Accepts. 

Barsour, T. W., Anoka, Minn., to Gaylord. 
work. 

BURKHARDT, J. B., Sanborn, N. D., to Montevideo, 
Minn. Accepts. 

Burinr, Ff. A. (Baptist) Billings, Mont., to First, 
Bellingham, Wash. Accepts. 

Hpwarps, L. A., Newport, Vt., to St. Lawrence, 
Portland, Me. 


At 


HALBer?, CHartes T., Arion, Ia., to Rowan, Ia. 


Accepts. 

Hinty, W. H., Saugatuck, Mich, to Alpena. Ac- 
cepts. 

Huy, G. R., Glyndon, Minn., to Hope, N. D. 
Accepts. 

LomBaArD, G. H., (Baptist) formerly with the 


Y. M. C. A., Lawrence, Mass., to acting pastor, 
South, Lawrence. 


Lypriy, V. J., (Reformed Church) Liscomb, Ia., 


to Gillman. Accepts. 
Mattows, J. H., San Dimas, Cal., to Avalon. 
At work. 


MatrHeEws, G. L., First, Ogden, Utah, to Mission 
Church, San Francisco, Cal. Accepts. 
McCain, Hucn, (M. EB.) to Valdez, Alaska. 

cepts. 


Ac- 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
On Sunday we may not only lighten ow 
cargo for the day, but we may dredge ou 
our channel for the week. 


Mosss, H. M., Valdez, Alaska, to Nome. Accep 

Moncou, A. J., South Hlmdale, Minn., to Cyt 
Cleveland, O. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

O’NEILL, W. B., Cooperstown, N. D., to Sou 
Side Community, Billings, Mont. Accepts. 

Oris, F. R., Chester, Mass., to Chelsea, Vt. 4 
cepts. 

Parerson, A. E., Lemon Grove, Cal., to Pilgri 
Oakland. Accepts. 

Ritpy, W. H., Weeping Water, Neb., to Congres 
tional Student Pastor, State University, Linco 

Rosb, SAMUBL, First, Chicopee, Mass., to Buc 
land. Accepts. 

Suarpen, Perry A., Fifth Ave. Church, Minneé 
olis, Minn., to University Church, Vermillic 
South Dakota. Accepts. 

Speers, W. J., General Missionary Califorr 
Home Missionary Society, to San Lorenzo, C 
Accepts. 


STuDEBAKER, H. A., Sterling, Ill., to Secor 
Beloit, Wis. 

Werner, G. A., (M. B.) Martinez, Cal., to Pai 
Berkeley. At work. 


WILKINSON, W. A., Stuart, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Cumberland, Wis, At work. 

YuKL, ADOLF, Pittsburg, Pa., to Vining, Ia., a 
neighboring Bohemian Settlement. 


Personal 

ScuppER, DoreMusS, Secretary of the Boston F 
eration of Churches was knocked down by 
automobile and suffered a fractured skull whi 
came near to proving fatal several weeks a; 
while attending the international political -c 
ference in Williamstown, Mass. Happily he 
now making a rapid recovery and has return 
to his Boston home from the hospital. 


Resignations 
BERGMAN, F. H., Wahpeton, N. D. 
BLANCHETTE, C. A., Drake, N. D. 
Drrrmerrs, H. A., Westerfield, Ia. 
Furzp, W. W., San Lorenzo, Cal. 
GREENWOOD, Victor, Suffield, Ct. 
Lone, J. B., San Juan, Cal. 
LyncH, H. C., Priest River, Ida. 
Mayne, V. B., Pescadero, Cal. 
Morss, H. M., Valdez, Alaska. 
MUSIL, JOHN, Cyril, Cleveland, O. 
Pricp, C. §., First, Dodi, Cal. 
Woop, GrorGr, First, Blaine, 


Wash., to acc 


call to Universalist Church in Ia. 
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Events to Come 


113TH ANNUAL MEBTING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 
at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

WoOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 

WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Noy. 10-12. 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, Oct. 
CONNECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
Grorcia, Barnesville (White), Oct. 
Grorcia (Colored), Savannah, Nov. 
IpaHo, American Falls, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
KpnTUCKY, Berea, Oct. 
LOUISIANA (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 25-27. 
Montana, Judith Gap, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
NEBRASKA, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 
NorrH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Sept. 27. 
Nortu Daxora, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 
OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 
SoutH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSED, Crossville, Noy. 15-16. 
Texas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 
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America First 
By Eleanor Kenly Bacon 
“America First” is a slogan 
That very well suits the needs 
Of the worldy-wise politician, 
Who thinks it the best of creeds. 


America First—yes forever ; 

But first in a special way— 

First in the shining purpose 
That righteousness hold full sway. 


Not first. in the strain and striving, 
To exploit and encourage self, 

In an empty accumulation 

Of muck-heaps of wrested pelf. 


But first in first aid to the weaker! 
First in resolve that the strong, 
Shall hold aloft only the standards 
That do other nations no wrong. 


America, first to follow, 

The path all patriots have trod— 
The highway of the upright 
That leads nations back to God! 


The Parable of the Switch 
Engine 

I sometimes travel, and I spend many 
nights subject to the tender mercies such as 
they be of the Pullman Company. And I 
sometimes wake in the night when the 
train hath reached a junction. And it hap- 
peneth often that a Switch Hngine cometh 
up behind, and ecatcheth hold of two or 
three cars, and runneth away with them 
as though it were an Automobile Bandit. 
And it puffeth and it snorteth and it goeth 
fast, but it goeth not far. For presently it 
runneth upon a side-track and leaveth a 
sleeper. And then it runneth upon a side- 
track and picketh up a sleeper. And some- 
times it cutteth out a Chair-car, or taketh 
on a Diner. And these operations doth it 
perform with Commendable Industry, and 
no Undue Modesty. 

For it saith as it snorteth about: 

It is up to me to make up this train in 
Twenty Minutes, and behold it ran in five 
minutes late, and the old man will be red 
in the face if he pull not out on time; there 
fore I must get busy, and cut out two cars 
and set in three, and what happeneth unto 
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the train after that belongeth not unto me, 
and I should worry. 

Now this process fooleth the inexperi- 
enced Traveler. For he heareth the snort- 
ing, and feeleth the rapid motion, and he 
saith, Behold, now are we Going Some. 
And just then his car bumpeth up against 
the Cedar Rapids sleeper, and driveth sleep 
from his eyes and slumber from his eye- 
lids. But this process fooleth me _ not. 
When the train stoppeth in the night, and 
we start up suddenly and with Rapid 
Motion, and with much snorting of the En- 
gine, then know I that we are running 
down into the Yards with two or three cars, 
to pick up a sleeper from Oshkosh, or to 
leave one for Oconomowoc. And I prepare 
for the Bump. 

Now there be good men who come to me 
to Promote good causes. And tLere be 
some who hook onto every new movement 
that pulleth into the Union Depot, and haul 
it up and down the main line and the 
adjacent sidings, and with much puffing 
announce the near arrival of the Millen- 
nium. And these be Useful Men. I know 
not how without them we should make up 
our trains of organization and achievement. 
But I am not wholly fooled by the whoop 
and hurrah, neither do I altogether deceive 
myself with the Initial Speed of these 
divers and sundry enterprises. I know that 
as yet we are not out of the Yards, and 
that when we really get going, and to pull- 
ing freight, it will be with a more solemn 
and sedate evidence of progress than is ad- 
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vertised when we are only picking up the 
sleeper from Kalamazoo. 

For the Switch Engine, though it be a 
worthy and industrious and commendable 
Factor in Human Progress, is not that 
which furnisheth the sustained Power for 
the Long Grade and the Steady Pull. 

Wherefore when a good cause is starting, 
I applaud the speed with which we get 
under way, and I rejoice in the Bump of 
the Terre Haute accession and the jolt of 
the arrival of the contingent from Kokomo, 
but I wait for the steadier and slower pull 
that doth certify that we are out on the 
Main Line, and actually moving toward our 
Destination. 

By SAFED THE SAGE, 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans we 
Send for Free bes 
Samples = 


State Denomination and Price of 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 
Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered overthe United 
Stiaies and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
hey are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place, Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 


file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


Churches, Institutions, and other 
non-theatrical users, contemplat- 
ing the purchase of motion picture 
machines and films, should obtain 
a booklet of yaluable information 
which is supplied without cost by 


THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF SAFETY STANDARD FILMS AND 
PROJECTORS, Incorporated 
Suite 1409, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


| HONOR. ROLL 
ot HISTORICAL TABLETS 


Write us your reguirements 


) REED & BARTON, 
eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEe— 


for 


CAURCH }'URNITURE 


PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14. E.Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13% St. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FJacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept. 2} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Are Congregational Churches 


Democratic P 
(Continued from page 311) 
church that is organized in that way offers a 
fine opportunity for just such trouble; and 
I believe that we have been moving in that 
direction as churches. 

What can be done to remedy such a condi- 
tion of things? A chureh should not allow one 
man to hold several offices at the same time. 
It should not allow a set of officers to remain 
in the same positions year after year. Im- 
portant committees and boards should be made 
up to represent all of the congregation, and 
not merely one element of it. And the church 
can require, either that much of its important 
business shall come before the entire church, 
or that frequent and detailed reports shall 
keep the church informed of its business. A 
Congregational church cannot afford to allow 
its business to be run by an oligarchy. 

At once somebody will say that a few people 
in every congregation are most efficient, and 


ROCHE'S.© EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 


and Rheumatism. 
All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS &SON  royceRA aco 
London, England 99.95 Beekman St.N. Y. 


No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢, everywhere. Samples { 
hoe of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. } 


For Nervous Debility and Exhaustion 


Take ORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Soothing to “‘ragged nerves,” invigorating 
to the nervous system. A brain-refresh- 
ing, wholesome tonic that aids digestion 
and restores physical vigor, At all 
druggists. 
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will do the work anyway, but the question is 
not wholly one of efficiently managed business. 
The power of a church to help depends upon 
its ability to call out voluntary service on the 
part of all of its people for the cause which 
it represents. Then, the real success of a 
church is to get a great many people to share 
the work; and that requires a democratically 
planned and managed church. It may be 
easier to do as the church mentioned does, 
but when we are saying that the common 
member of our churches knows little about the 
church work, and is only slightly interested in 
it, it is surely time to take things out of the 
hands of an oligarchy and put them into the 
care of all of the people. The ideal is, so to 
plan that it will take everybody to do the work 
of the church. PHrnest L. BENSON. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Professor Stock’s New Work 


The Commission on Recruiting for the’ Min- 
istry appointed by the National Council at 
Los Angeles, has joined with the Education 


Society in the call to Professor Harry T. 
Stock to become our joint representative. We 
believe that his varied experience with stu- 


dents and his outlook upon the general sit- 
uation in our churches today give him unusual 
fitness for his task. Having discovered, as 
a commission, after earnest and strenuous 
service for more than a year, how many are 
the interests involved in this special work, 
we feel] minded to ask our churches to wait 
with patience the formulation and fruition of 
plans which have developed out of our study 
and which we believe will be amplified and 
strengthened by the personal attention of Mr. 
Stock. We wish him to take time to orient 
himself adequately for his work and we have 
every confidence that he will do so with fidel- 
ity and Christian insight. Nothing can be 
accomplished by commissions, or societies, or 
secretaries without the co-operation of the 
churches, and particularly of the homes which 
constitute them. We need a great background 
of prayer and longing, together with a fresh 
devotion of our children to God, in order that 


Bible Art Calendars 


Men, women, boys and girls wanted to sell 1923 Bible 
Art Calendars, with 12 beautiful pictures in 3 colors. 
: Needed 
Send for full particulars. 


Address G. C., 44 Bromfield Street, Rm. 516, Coston, Mass. 


Whole or part time. Profits 50% and more. 
in every home and office. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Pastorate wanted by wide awake every day 
man. Successful in Sunday School, Christian 
Endeavor and community work. Would like 
small rural village in New England. “S.” Con- 
gregationalist, 


POSITION WANTED 


Unencumbered American Protestant lady, with 
knowledge of massage, desires position as com- 
panion. Could assist with housekeeping or sew- 
ing. Best references, 8S. M., General Delivery, 
La Grange, Ill. 


Position Wanted by instructor of public school 
music and piano. Address Mrs. W. HB. Oxford, 
55 N. Eureka Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


OT] 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Women, Girls. Learn Gown Design- 
ing-Making. $40 week. Learn while earning. 
Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample lessons 
Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J. 566, Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted—A Protestant maid, or working house- 
keeper, in family of two, in Boston suburb. “L. 
BH.” care Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Fairfield Inn,” Danbury, N. H. Delightfully 
situated in the foothills of the mountains. Near 
railroad station, post office, stores and church. 
Modern improvements, screened piazzas, tennis 
court, farm products. Rates reasonable. Ac- 
commodations for September and October. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Carrie L. Shaw. 


Your Opportunity—Let us help your church 
make money. Write for details. Wisconsin Paper 
& Products Co., Department C, 145 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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they may very early be led to a consideration 
of the multiplied forms of Christian service 
open today to young people. 4 
In behalf of the Commission, 
ERNEST BOoURNER ALLEN, Chairman. 
Opk Park, Ill. 


RISIBLES 


“How is your little baby brother, Willie? 
Can he talk yet?” : 

“Yes’m, he talks all right; but nobody, only 
Ma and Grandma, can understand what he 
says.”’—F'rom Judge. 


“Why was Dr. Cutter so severely reprimanded 
by the club librarians?” 

“They caught him absent-mindedly remov- 
ing the appendix from the book he was read- 
ing.’—The American Legion Weekly. 


“T hear young Browne has started manu- 
facturing the new fire extinguisher he in- 
vented. How’s he getting along?” 

“Not so well. One of the extinguishers ex- 
ploded and burned up his factory.”—Nashville 
Tennessean. 


The train was pulling into the station, and 
as the passengers crowded to get off, the hotel 
man walked up and down, calling: “King 
George, sir, King George?’ Coming up to an 
old gentleman from the country, he said, 
while stooping for the man’s bag, “King 
George, sir?’ “No, sir,” replied the old man, 
“youre mistaken. I’m just plain Abraham 
McCarthy.” 


An Irishman, passing a shop where a notice 
was displayed saying that everything was sold 
by the yard, thought he would play a joke on 
the shopman, so he entered the shop and asked - 
for a yard of milk. The shopman, not in the 
least taken a-back, dipped his fingers in a bowl 
of milk and drew a line a yard long on the 
counter. Pat, not wishing to be caught in his 
own trap, asked the price. 

“Sixpence,” said the shopman. 

“All right, sorr.” said Pat. 
I’ll take it.” 


The above story, sent in by an octogenarian 
reader, calls to the editor’s mind a story from 
his ‘fold home town.” A certain Tom McGil- 
licuddy, needless to say an Irishman, had set 
up in the dry goods business. A friend went in 
and asked him with all soberness, for “a 
yard of pig’s feet.” But Tom was equal to 
the emergency. He requested the customer 
to wait a moment, slipped out the backdoor 
to a neighboring butcher-shop, and returning 
placed three pig’s feet before the joker with 
the remark: “Three feet, one yard, twenty- 
five cents please.” 


“Roll it up; 


Annual Meetings 


The Annual Meetings of the Congregational Hdu- 
cation Society and the Congregational Publishing 
Society, for the purpose of electing officers, hear- 
ing reports and the transaction of all other busi- 
ness, will be held in Room 500, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1922, 
at 12.30 P.M., by vote of the Board of Directors, 


June 27, 1922. 
F. M. SHELDON, 
Recording Secretary. - 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. % leather 
$3.75. Postage 20 cents. 
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Walker’s 
the Best 


Concordance 


14 Beacon Street 


19 W. Jack 
‘Boston Chicago. nt 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
WILSON B. PARKER 


Indianapolis 
Illustrated Booklet 50 Cents 
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Women’s Organizations 
WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 


tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 


‘19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


‘Supported by voluntary gifts. 
-licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 


Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THN INTERIOR, 
Mrs. 8S. EB. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY | 


FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WomMAn’s Homp MIssionary ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur.J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Hmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
powell, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass- Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THHE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOStON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Pag Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove: Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHHS the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. Catvurt, D.D., President; GEORGE 
SipNpy Wesstyr, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 


_ all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 


tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Contributions so- 


Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

< W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
. 289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BW. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles B®. Burton, 
4 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
bs 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank KF. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Rby. ROCKWELL H. Porrpr, Chairman, Ct. 
REY. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER HW. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ArtHuUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sece., R. I. 


Haecutive Staff 


CHARLES H. Burton (ex officio), Secretary 
JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary. 

Rv. WILLIAM §S. BwarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
ehurches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


Kor literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


Rey. 
Ray. 
REY, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MonTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TruSsT COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of’ the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round ‘program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5.000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles §. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary. 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 

Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 

Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William HW. Strong 

Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Acting See’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 

i 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Eynest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F, Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady é 
Rev. Fred, L. Brownlee comcponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 


Mrs. EF. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco 

Educational and church work 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


San 


in the South 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY | 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. B. Holt, Social Service Secretary — 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hdueation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University~ Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized. and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. : 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., Presiden 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. . 
Rey. William HB. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The trip of the 
i Congregationalist ” Party 


A Round Trip Cruise on the Palatial Ca- 
nadian Pacific Express 


S.S. “Empress of Scotland” 


(25,034 gross tons; 42,500 tons displacement.) 


Representing the Highest Standard of 
Trans-Atlantic Express Service Throughout. 


Wonderful Mediterranean Cruise 
Itinerary — 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the 
Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus and 
Black Sea, Caifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Naza- 
reth, Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, 
Heliopolis (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Phile, Assouan, and the Great 
Dam, First Cataract), Naples, Pompeii 
(Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris and French 
Battlefields, London), Liverpool, Quebec, 


Montreal and New York—a marvelous pro- 
CAIRO—ADABASTER MOSQUE—CAIRO WOMAN— oram. 
ESBEKIEH GARDENS = 


THE SHIP 
25 Imperial Suites and Chambres de Luxe with private bath. Three Great Promenade Decks, partly glass-enclosed, 
largely devoted to sumptuous Public Rooms. Many Double and Single Rooms with beds, windows, running water, 
ete. Gymnasium, Elevator, and latest safety devices. Good ventilation, each room having electric fan. 
Inspiring Services and Lectures, Travel Club meetings, Concerts, Entertainments, Deck Sports and Contests, and 
delightful social life. Unexcelled Cuisine of the highest Canadian-Pacifie Standard. Musical Program—Orches- 
tra of Selected Musicians at Lunches and Dinners. 
Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Landings; Staff of Trained Directors for Shore 
Trips; two Lady Chaperons; Physician, Nurses and Ship Hospital. 


Our party is being organized by D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D., author of ‘‘The Mediterra- er ane 
nean Traveler’’ and Managing Director of Clark’s Orient Cruise of 1922, and the : d ; 
“‘Round The World’’ Cruise of 1923. including —. regular. \;.ship 
and shore expense. 
Eighteen Previous Successful 65 DAYS 


Annual Clark Cruises insure perfected arrangements. 65 Days, $600.00 and up, 
including regular shore trips, landings, carriage drives, guides, hotels, railroads, 
fees, etc.—everything first class. 


in Ideal Mediterranean 
Climate, visiting the most 
fascinating countries in 


No Travel Worries. ‘‘Ours to prepare, yours but to enjoy.’’ the world. 
Sailing Feb. 3, 1923 from 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET (100 pages) AND New York. 


SHIP DIAGRAM SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 
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First Congregational Church, Bradford, Mass. 
Of which Rev. George E. Cary is pastor 


In Our Series of Notable Church Edifices 
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First Church, Bradford, Mass. 


The First Church of Christ, Bradford, Mass., 
was organized in 1682. In 1810 at Bradford 
the American Board had its inception when 
four students from Andover walked over and 
laid their plea for a missionary society before 
the Massachusetts Association of Congrega- 
tional churches. At the time of the Board’s 
centennial in 1910, a pilgrimage was made to 
Andover and Bradford and the stone in front 
of the church was unveiled. Upon it are these 
words: 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was organized June 29, 1810, 
in the church that stood here. It has carried 
the gospel into many lands and ministered 
to millions through churches, schools and hos- 
pitals. MCMX. 

The present church building was erected in 
1848 and the chapel in 1879. The church is 
active and recently installed a new Skinner 
organ, one of the finest instruments in the 
city of Haverhill. Under the direction of 
Frederick Johnson, director of the Music De- 
partment of Bradford Academy and organist 
at the church, a series of ‘Sunday afternoon 
vesper services was given last winter which 
has attracted wide attention. The church 
school, under the direction of Mr. Fred Windle 
and an active corps of officers and teachers, 
is steadily growing. 

The present minister is Rey. George E. 
Cary, the fourteenth in the succession of pas- 
tors. Two former ministers are still living, 
Rey. Henry A. Arnold of Washington Church, 
Toledo, O., and Rey. Everett §. Stackpole of 
Bath, Me. 

The church was built in 1848, upon plans 
drawn by Richard Bond of Boston. The ex- 
pense was between $12,000 and $13,000. The 
spire is 180 feet high, a tapering, well propor- 
tioned piece of, architecture which is the de- 
light of all who look upon it, and one of the 
most distinctive objects on the sky line of 
Haverhill. A beautiful approach to the church 
is made through the well-kept Bradford Com- 
mon, once owned by the church and the site 
of the meeting house used by the parish from 
1751 to 1834. 

The interior furnishings are in dark red, 
and a handsome mahogany pulpit and com- 
munion table add to the dignity of the audi- 
torium. The baptismal font was the gift, 
on the day of dedication, of the “ladies of 
Bradford Academy.” A bronze tablet in the 
vestibule honors the men from the parish who 
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entered the World War. Recent additions to 
the equipment of the Chapel are a drinking 
iountain and three sets of American and church 
flags for the church school departments. 


The Andover-Harvard 
Affiliation 

The new Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, will open this month as planned, with 
Rey. Willard L. Sperry as dean. Judge Crosby 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
has denied the temporary injunction sought to 
prevent the affiliation of Andover Theological 
Seminary and Harvard Divinity School. The 
board of visitors of Andover are free to go 
forward with their suit in equity against the 
affiliation, in connection with which the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to prevent the opening of the 
new school was made against the Andover 
Trustees and Harvard officials. It remains to 
be decided whether or not the questions re- 
garding the legality of the affiliation will be 
tried upon their merits in court. 


The House of the Lord 
By Alice H. Bigelow 


We come consciously into the presence of 
God by many an avenue other than that of 
public. worship. The beauty of the outer world 
takes us there and keeps us there. Music 
moves us from the transient and faces us with 
the eternal. The sacrament of work some- 
times, in a flash of insight, shows us Christ 
at our elbow. Private prayer, sharp and sud- 
den or long and deliberate, puts vividly before 
us the most real person in the universe. There 
were twelve gates into the city, and to the 
throne itself there are many paths. The wid- 
est and best worn, the way of the average 
traveler, passes through the church, on the 
Lord’s Day. Here we seek deliberately, with 
time and place chosen by common consent, 
with heads bared or bowed, to come into the 
presence where we see life in due proportion, 
where we realize who we are, and whose we 
are, what matters and what does not. 

There is not a church in the country, be 
it of stone, boards, or tarred paper, a triumph 
of architecture or a monument of bad taste, 
where ‘the Lord’s table has not been spread, 
which has not seen marriage consecrated, in- 
fants blessed as they began this life, and the 
dead bidden farewell as they began the other, 
where God has not met men and women in 


The Pilot Light 


By Mrs. Julius W. Brown 
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some transforming hour. The Roman Catho- 
lie lifts his hat as he passes his church, be- 
cause he believes that over its altar Christ 
rests in very person. I should like to see his 
Protestant brother give the same salute in 
deference to the high spiritual transactions 
that have taken place under every roof that 
covers a church. 

The church into whose traditions I was 
born is no exception. This very morning it 
saw a thousand people brought before their 
Maker. It was fair to suppose that they had 
come that they might be so uplifted, for the 
day is fine and Spring is calling hard. ‘The 
sermon was eloquent, moving, and transform- 
ing. The closing prayer fell upon most of us 
in a hushed and holy mood. In the midst of 
that prayer a woman on my left snapped her 
gloves and a man on my right wound his 
watch. The woman had irritated me mildly 
by frequent consultations of her watch during 
the sermon, but these metallic clicks struck 
into my senses like an outrage. An impulse 
to personal violence shattered the recently 
acquired holiness. Conscience leaped in at 
once with a few brisk suggestions: “If you 
had been sufficiently in the spirit on the Lord’s 
Day, you wouldn’t have heard those clicks; 
probably she’s a much better woman than you 
are, only less sentimental; perhaps the man 
hag suffered shell shock and can’t sit still.” 


These reflections were sufficient to restrain 
hands and tongue from unseemly action after 
the benediction, but they do not quite answer 
the demands of reason. After all, why didn’t 
these people and all the others who talk and 
laugh and arrange their hair in public serv- 
ice, feel the presence of the person they had 
ostensibly come to seek? Must they wait till 
death itself brings them to the throne before ) 
they can be oblivious of collar and hairpins? 
The practical man will answer, “They didn’t 
come to find God. They came because the 
music was good or their houses were cold or 
they wanted to see a lot of spring hats to- 


gether.” The minister will say, “Be glad they 
came at all. I’d rather preach to them than 
to you.” I know that Christ himself did not 


preach to many devout and silent congrega- 
tions. The fact that we are at home in our 
Father’s house imposes courtesy and hospi- 
tality. So much for the other side. 

The fact remains that God offers in his 
house gifts beyond our thought, awaiting our 
solemn and reverent appropriation. 


The fog is drifting low, 
I cannot see my way; 
The dreary whistles blow 
Far out upon the bay. 


No shrouded fearful path 
By heaven is eer forgot; 
What if our God in wrath 
The stars from heaven should blot! 


But piercing through the dark, 
The shining stars I see, 

Our devious course to mark, 
For mariner and me. 


O look above the haze, 
And thrust your fears aside! 
Through each bewildering maze 
The stars of heaven will guide. 
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Who’s Who in This Issue 


Dr. JoHN J. BANNINGA, is a foremost mis- 
sionary of the American Board in southern 
India, and is at the head of the Theological 
Seminary at Pasumalai, the _ institution 
which contributes the larger part of preach- 
ers and pastors to the South India field. 
Dr. Banninga is also chairman of the 
Madura Church Council, and has been active 
in promoting church union, particularly in 
negotiations with the Church of England 
Mission. He is an outstanding authority 
on educational matters, and has been promi- 
nent in movements for the unification and 
strengthening of educational agencies. 

Hpwin H. ByrnerTon, is Congregational 
pastor at West Roxbury, Mass, and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
National Council. 

ARTHUR Porritt, is on the editorial staff 
of The Christian World, Loudon, Eng., and 
is our regular British correspondent. 

WILLIAM WorTHINGTON, is minister of 
Corbin Park Congregational Church, Spok- 


‘ane, Wash. 


JAMES GoRDON GILKEY, is minister of 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Mass. 


In the Editor’s Mail Bag 


From a minister in New York. 

“J want to thank you for your definition 
of ‘A Liberal,’ or ‘What is Liberalism?’ I 
would have your definition posted every- 
where. After your apt definition I enroll 
gladly.” 


From a College Town 

“T want to express my appreciation of 
your article, ‘Is the Labor Movement Moy- 
ing?’ The article is both frank and fair 
and faces the issue squarely.” 


From a Community Church Pastor 

“T have just read your Rural Number. I 
want to congratulate you upon your inter- 
est in the Rural Chureh. Enclosed find 
check, for which please add my name to 
your list of subscribers. May God bless 
you in your efforts to help build up his 
kingdom !” ~ 


From Chicago 

“T want to say that your ‘Letter to Pas- 
tor Philpot’ is very refreshing reading, and 
I think that in publishing it, you have ren- 
dered a real service to the cause of true 
religion.” 


From the Dean of a School of: Religious 

Hducation 

“My attention has been called to an edi- 
torial in a recent issue of your paper in 
which you call attention to the status of 
religious teaching in denominational col- 
leges. I want to thank you for this edi- 
torial. It was well tempered and well within 
the fact in every statement.” 


From a Missionary in China 

“You seem to be emphasizing the most 
essential things, and hitting them hard, yet 
withal in such a kindly spirit that but few, 
if any, can take offence. ... Pardon this 


taking of your time, but I wanted to let: 


you know that you are helping us here in 
China, even as at home.” 


To Preserve the Average 

“IT have taken The Congregationalist, for 
some years, but I never know a single copy 
that one way or other, did not boast or 
refer to Plymouth Rock. I know several 
people who are tired of that out-worn, 
thread-bare reference and boast. The nick- 
name of Congregationalist has been for 
some years ‘the Plymouth Rock Hen.” 


And this from Pennsylvania 

“Really, Dr. Gilroy, if it were not for the 
denominational news, I would not continue 
my subscription.” 


The Lamp Bearer 


Through mists and fogs of earthly woe, 
Through midnights chill and damp, 
Through spirit-tempests lowering, 
He bears a gleaming lamp. 


When darkness holds the world in bonds, 
He hails the reddening morn; 

When war and hatred rend the earth, 
He sees a world new-born. 


When kings and lords and captains rage, 
When pride and lust are strong, 

He lifts his voice athwart the din 
And sings his loving song. 


The kings and lords and captains proud 
Shall perish in a night; 
The fragile lamp the poet bears 
Shall never lose its light. 
—Thomas Ourtis Clark. 


“1 Should Want to Know 


Where That Money Went” 


by the people for missions were spent. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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6 hea Circulation Manager of Zhe Congregationalist was 

playing golf one day this summer with a well known) 
minister of one of our Southern cities. As we played along, 
the conversation naturally drifted around to religious journal- 
ism and how important it was to ministers that there were a 
goodly number of readers among their congregations. One 
point he brought out was the fine articles in 7he Congrega- 
tionalist on the mission fields, and how the huge sums given 


“Do you know,” said the parson, as he teed up his ball and 
boyishly wiped his hands on his trousers, “if I were some of 
those thousands of contributors to missions, I should want 
to know where that money went. Id read the church paper 
for that one thing alone. By George! I sure would.” 


And, do you know, that furnished me with food for thought, 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
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Evangelical 


A esc term evangelical is one that we should like to see 

more widely used and re-emphasized in the church 
through a new vision, and practice, of all that it implies. 
Like the term liberal, it has never come to have a strictly 
technical meaning, though groups and parties have 
sought to appropriate it, to themselves. It is used some- 
times at present in a sense that excludes Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews, Unitarians and Universalists. But the spirit 
of exclusion is itself non-evangelical. We should prefer 
to define its elements, letting men include or exclude 
themselves, and we rejoice in the evangelical spirit where- 
ever we find it manifested. 


Begins with a Gospel 

The first essential of evangelical faith is the recogni- 
tion that Christianity centers in a gospel message, which 
is primarily neither a command, nor the proclamation of 
an ideal, but a declaration of God’s grace. Command and 
ideal alike arise in the telling of the good news concern- 
ing God. The grace of God which is the source of salva- 
tion, is the true source of ethics and idealism, but there 
are men who can never rightly apprehend duty and priv- 
ilege until the vision of God changes the heart. That ex- 
perience was as necessary for Paul living “in all good 
conscience,” as for “the woman which was a sinner.” 
Jesus came to give men that new vision of God. The com- 
mon saying, “Where there is no vision the people perish,” 
is true of the individual. Where there is no vision the 
soul perishes. The “glorious gospel of the grace of God” 
is the precious pearl of evangelical religion. 


Sin and Human Need 

The second element in the evangelical outlook is the 
recognition of the sense of sin and of human need. It is 
just here, in our judgment, that much of modern liberal- 
ism is out of touch alike with the New Testament and with 
the facts of human life. In three respects has this seemed 
to us the case: in loose and vague references to the fall as 
“a fall upward”; in the sort of Pollyanna optimism which 
refuses to take account of unpleasant facts; and in the 
dominance of psychological processes and practical af- 
fairs with the conception of the super-man, or at least 
with the idea of the “strong” man. 

We shall certainly not be found reading the Genesis 
story of the origin of sin with any crude literalism. But 
its significance is its primitive effort to account for a 
fact, and its writer has at least this superiority over 
certain modern philosophers—he did not attempt to ac- 
count for sin by denying its reality and existence. We 
are of course aware that mankind has stumbled up 
through its mistakes, and we recognize the truth of the 
late Professor Fiske’s portrayal of “man’s rise from the 
innocence of brutehood.” But that is not the whole story, 
either of the individual, or of the race. We are not con- 
cerned about theories, old or new, about whether de- 
pravity is total, or whether man may not always have 
somewhere about him the indelible marks and the in- 
alienable privileges of a child of grace. 


We face the plain facts that speak of unrelieved trag- 


edy in human life—of stumblings that were not upward, 
and falls from which there was no rising. The world is suf- 
fering from the dominant and masterful spirit of men, 


who scorn the penitent bench, or who think it only for 
weaklings, The task of freeing the world from war, inter- 
national, industrial and social, is ultimately that of saving 
the world from sin. We shall never accomplish that task 
until “spiritual wickedness in high places” is abolished, 
and we regard the lust of wealth and the lust of power 
as in nature essentially as sinful and un-Christian as 
other immoralities. Evangelical religion regards self- 
will and the refusal to submit one’s life to the divine pur- 
pose as the deep underlying sin of life, just as it regards 
salvation as the surrender of the soul to grace. 


Salvation Through Grace 

The third element in sound evangelicalism is the recog- 
nition that salvation is through grace. It is neither by 
faith, by works, or by character, which are only the means 
of its appropriation, or the evidences of its attainment. 
All salvation comes from the love of God. “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trepasses unto them.” ‘We love him, because he 
first loved us.” The atonement, whatever may be our 
theory of it, is the revelation of God’s purpose in re- 
demptive love. ‘By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not yourselves; it is the gift of God.” 

We question if those who profess belief in salvation 
by character mean what their critics sometimes assert. 
If men are saved by character, it is the character of faith, 
the character of repentance and confession; not the char- 
acter that pleads Pharisaic merit, but the character that 
is humble, and reverent, conscious of failure and short- 
coming in the presence of Christ’s supreme ideal, trust- 
ing not what one is, or what one has done, but pleading 
only the grace of God. 


Redemption Is Social and Democratic 

The fourth element in evangelicalism is the recogni- 
tion that redemption is social. Man is saved into a Chris- 
tian society. He is a fellow-citizen with the saints and 
of the household of faith. Space fails us to develop this 
thought, but it leads us out into evangelical visions of 
new communions and catholicities. No man should have 
a higher conception of the Church than the man who is 
truly evangelical. 

And finally, this social redemption is democratic. No 
man is inherently or arbitrarily excluded from the king- 
dom. Christ’s parables of the lost sheep, the lost piece 
of silver, the wheat and the tares, the great supper, the 
talents, etc., all speak of this democratic aspect of salva- 
tion, which Paul sums up so ably in the statement, 
“Wherefore if any man be in Christ he is a new creature,” 
ete. The truth of that word any is splendidly vindi- 
cated in the records of gospel triumph. The gospel is 
evidenced in its results. It is the vision of what it has 
done and can do that drives men forth in the spirit of 
Paul “by all means to save some.” Religion and democ- 
racy alike become touched with the glory of an evangel 
as one sees in every fellow mortal the latent capacities 
of the saint. Is it any. wonder that evangelical experi- 


-ence evangelical vision and evangelical fervor have ever 


found expression in the sense of duty and privilge, “Nec- 
essity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not 
the gospel!” W. 5. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Breadth, Depth and Height 


HREE notable visitors came into the editorial sanc- 

tum the other morning—President W. R. Moody and 
his guests, Rev. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, Eng., and 
Rey. ©. W. Abel, of New Guinea. Their coming was 
timely, for but an hour before we had had a message 
from Northfield—one of those strange and, we are happy 
to say, very rare, bits of anonymity which do occasionally 
drift in through the editor’s mail. Most of our corre- 
spondents,.as we should expect, have the courage of their 
opinions and the courtesy to sign their names; and there 
is no part of our mail that we value more highly than 
the frank, honest, and brotherly expressions of opinion, 
no matter how deeply they may differ from our own. In 
this instance, however, as in most instances of anonym- 
ity, the writer had good reason for feeling ashamed to 
sign his name, for the message was such as no man of 
thoughtful kindliness would send, without indicating 
very clearly where a reply could be addressed. This is 
what it said: “Heard at Northfield. ‘Congregationalism, 
with its noble history, its glorious record, is now so 
broad that it is flat.” There was an added reference 
to our own particular faults. 

The matter was trivial, and but for the arrival of our 
visitors we should have tossed the bit of anonymity into 
the wastebasket. As it was, we handed it to our friend 
Dr. Jones, with the playful query whether it was some- 
thing he had been saying. He passed it over to Dr. 
Moody, who immediately stated that he thought he had 
attended all the sessions of the Northfield Conference, 
and he was sure that nothing of the sort had ever been 
said from the Northfield platform. The conversation, 
naturally, fell upon the present condition of religion in 
America, and it is recalled because of one or two strik- 
ing things which, we believe, without breach of confi- 
dence, we may repeat. 

Dr. Jones expressed surprise that here in America 
questions of literalism in. Biblical interpretation should 
occupy so large a place. Defining his own position as 
at once both liberal and evangelical, he contended that 
these positions were entirely compatible. Without pre- 
suming to set himself up as a critic of our religious 
forces, Dr. Jones suggested that there was weakness 
precisely because liberalism and evangelicalism were not 
more commonly combined. He eulogized the Northfield 
Conference, and spoke of it as an asset that ought to be 
developed, precisely for its value in bringing men to- 
gether, and in promoting mutual understanding and 
larger fellowship in the church’s one great task of mak- 
ing effective the gospel of grace. 

We have been glad to have-this confirmation of opin- 
ions which we have long held and repeatedly expressed. 
It has long been our conviction that neither a professed 
evangelicalism that is not at heart liberal, nor a pro- 
fessed liberalism that is not at heart evangelical can 
ever express adequately the soul of the New Testament 
and the purposes of God in Christ. The ministry in 
which either element is lacking is bound to fail in some 


respects, or to produce unfortunate reactions. Moreover, 
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we have deplored in our Congregational churches more 
than elsewhere one-sidedness in the appreciation and 
proclamation of the gospel, because our free polity has 
so eminently fitted us for the task and mission of broad- 
ening the mind, deepening the vision, and quickening 
such fellowship as may help to produce full-orbed faith 
and redemptive passion. We have recently defined what 
seem to us to be the elements of Christian liberalism ; 
in the editorial leader in this issue we are suggesting 
what seem to us to be the essential and abiding elements 
of evangelical religion. 


Getting Rid of War 
A FRIENDLY correspondent, writing in strong com- 
mendation, for which we are duly grateful, of our 
general editorial attitude upon religious and social 
matters, suggests that we have been somewhat dilatory 
in not discussing and stressing more strongly the move- 
ments and efforts to rid the world of war. 

It is a gentle admonition which we acknowledge as 
just, and from which we would profit. The Congrega- 
tionalist, we believe, has always been opposed to war 
and the things that make for war. Its attitude has been 
consistent, for its pages have never been marred by the 
sort of jingoism, my-country-right-or-wrong sentiment, 
and false patriotism that often have belied all pretence 
of opposition to war, and nullified much of the professed 
effort to do away with it. The present editor is in entire 
sympathy with this past record, and we shall not be 
found shirking our task in the coming days. 

We confess, however, that when we consider the com- 
plexity and enormity of the problem of abolishing war, 
we are rather appalled at what seems to us the inade- 
quacy and, at times, futility of much of the propaganda 
and effort in behalf of a warless world. We make that 
statement in no spirit of pessimism or cynicism. It is a 
subject far too sacred for thoughtless or captious criti- 
cism. We are aware also of the extent of the propaganda 
and effort. There are church, non-church and inter-church 
agencies of opposition to war; and national, non-national 
and international agencies. The activities are so many 
and varied that it is hard to distinguish between them, 
and the publicity matter which these various agencies is 
sending out, is so extensive that we feel it no exaggera- 
tion to say that during the last six months, without 
writing anything ourselves, or accepting a single article 
from any other contributor, we could have entirely filled 
the columns of The Congregationalist with matter offered 
us for release upon the subject of the abolition of war. 

We should unquestionably see in all this cause for 
gratitude. It is a great thing that the world’s conscience 
is awakening upon the subject of war. We appreciate 
the leadership. of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
the various other agencies through which the voice of the 
Church is uplifted. When we survey the mass of pub- 
licity matter as a whole, however, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge that we cannot shake off a feeling of bewilder- 
ment. In large measure there is displayed the futile 
pacifism that so obviously broke down under the strain 
of the late war, and that would break down as absolutely 
again under a similar crisis. We cannot believe, even 
in these days of reaction, that the men who went forth 
to risk and give their lives for conscience’ sake were 
either morally or spiritually wrong. We have always 
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had respect for sincere conscientious objectors, and we 
believe that our government and institutions failed in no 
one particular more than in finding nothing better to 
do with men like Eugene Debs than to throw them, and 
keep them, in prison. We believe, moreover, that the end 
of war will come more readily through the seeking and 
following of the voice of conscience than in any other 
way. Let us emphasize, however, our full conviction of 
the noble idealism of the men who fought for conscience’ 
sake. We still believe that such institutions of democ- 
racy as the world has developed, imperfect as they are 
in nature and operation, were seriously imperilled. If 
Prussian hordes once more were pouring through Bel- 
gium as they did eight years ago, with all the experience 
of these eight years behind us, we do not know what the 
democratic world could do but go out and fight again. 
It may seem a lamentable confession, and we are entirely 
agreed with the Federal Council’s program for such an 
intellectual and spiritual awakening in the whole field 
of political and social thought and activity as shall curb 
such menaces in future before they arise. We cannot 
believe, however, that this great end is furthered by such 
befuddling of the issues as has occurred in the reported 
utterances of certain distinguished men on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and as appears in much of the literature 
of post-war pacifism. 


If we have been forced to recognize that Prussianism 
has been by no means confined to Prussia, that its spirit 
exists, even in democracies, in the hour alike of peril and 
noble enterprise, in those whose lust of wealth and lust 
of power are equalled only by their hatred of liberty and 
their disregard of right, we must not forget that the one 
great, deeper thing that the war revealed was the fact 
that far down in the human soul are the elements that 
lead men to resist tyranny and fight against wrong. We 
must unquestionably train upon life the forces of educa- 
tion, social uplift, and religion in such a way as to safe- 
guard those high and holy elements against exploitation 
for base ends of profit or power. In so far, however, as 
we weaken the sense of the value of the impulses that 
have led the most honorable men to battle in age-long 
conflicts for right, there is the danger that instead of 
helping to end war we shall only strengthen the forces 
that make for its continuance. 


When, for instance, an eminent fellow-editor makes 
a profound arraignment of war as sinful, we think it 
rather necessary to go a little further and define just 
what this means for the individual. Is the man who 
enlists for service in army or navy by so doing commit- 
ting sin? Should the Church generally take the attitude 
that one large organized group has assumed in appealing 
to individuals to pledge themselves that they will never, 
under any circumstances or conditions, render military 
service? When the editor recently found a friend and 
brother minister somewhat proud of the fact that his 
son at twenty-six years of age had just been appointed 
to full command of a submarine, should he have chal- 
lenged that pride? Or is the son in choosing a service, 
possibly of great danger, an honorable unit in the up- 
- holding of government and institutions for which we are 
all responsible? Questions of this kind men are asking, 
and will continue to ask. We cite them not in criticism, 
but as important factors in the problem. 
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The Congregationalist has been, and is, utterly op- 
posed to war. We have given strong support to every 
agency and measure that has seemed to us to be working 
for its abolition. But we think that there are practical 
issues that have not been fully and adequately thought 
out. We are rather fearful of ill-considered leadership. 
We are still endeavoring very seriously and earnestly 
to digest the vast mass of anti-war literature. When we 
have gotten a little farther through the process we hope 
to present some conclusions that may make our own 
position clear, and challenge such a response as shall 
make The Congregationalist more effective in the war 
against war. 


Proper Recognition of Worth 


E like things that go directly to the point, and that 
move in the realm of the practical, which is suffi- 
cient justification, if any were required, for our publica- 
tion of the letter in this issue from “X. Y. Z.” We should 
hesitate to publish so frank a letter from an irresponsible 
source, or were it conceived in anything but the highest 
spirit. “X. Y. Z.” is, in fact, an able, honored and re- 
sponsible Congregational minister, who writes with full 
and sympathetic knowledge of the matter from both 
parish and ministerial standpoints. We think also that 
his spirit is optimistic, and his purpose clearly to help 
toward improving conditions. 

That “X. Y. Z.” does not exaggerate the facts which 
he cites is evidenced by a private letter which came to 
the editor a few days ago from a young rural pastor— 
a man of brilliance who has not despised hard and diffi- 
cult tasks. We take the liberty of quoting, omitting 
names: 

You were right in emphasizing the dignity of the 
rural work. Most men use rural parishes as stepping- 
stones to higher fields of greater opportunity. The 
people here don’t expect me to stay very long, which is 
evidently the highest compliment they can pay me. One 
man told me that the only trouble with the people 
is that they expect a $4,000 man to stay here for $1,200. 
Now if you were in my position wouldn’t you feel a bit 
chagrined? When the parish people keep saying, “He is 
too big a man to stay here,” what do you expect a minis- 
ter to do? 

So the fault is not all with the minister. Americans 
have a wrong idea of worth. They judge a man by his 
salary. The principal of the Junior High here openly 
bragged that he was too big a man for and of 
course he would go to a higher field of service next year. 
The people spoke of him the same way they do of the 
minister. You see the pressure of public opinion is strong 
in the wrong direction. It will take a truly big man 
to stay in a country parish even if he does have comforts 
and opportunities. 


¥ & 


The prayer, “Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven,” may be made so wide as to have little mean- 
ing or practical effect. It is only as breadth of vision 
is united with clear reference to the part of the earth 
that is our immediate environment, that that petition 


‘comes to the meaning that Jesus intended. When we 


make the prayer, do we mean, “Thy will be done in my 
home, my shop, my business, my school, my factory, as 
it is in heaven?” Does Christian living mean anything 
less? 
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An Outstanding New Book | 


The Menace of the Under Man 


“Man’s trial (in history) is littered with 
the wrecks of dead civilizations and dotted 
with the graves of promising peoples 
stricken by an untimely end.” ‘The reason 
for this lies in the fact that civilization, 
which brings great benefits, is also a great 
burden to the race which produces it. For 
a civilization will not run along by itself. 
It requires to be kept up by much expendi- 
ture of vital energy which is beyond the 
capacity of a people growing stagnant or 
decadent. Thus Mr. Stoddard introduces 
the theme of his latest volume, The Revolt 
Against Civilization. Behind these studies 
are the new findings of biology, and espe- 
cially stressed is the influence of heredity 
over against the comfortable theories of en- 
vironment held in the nineteenth century. 
“Environment may bring out all there is in 
a man, but heredity predetermines what 
there is to bring.” 

The book is a scientific treatise, not a work 
on theology, and must be strictly so con- 
sidered. It is a fact that we keep the 
feeblest children alive by every means and 
arrange the school courses for their needs 
while taxing the brainy class out of exist- 
ence. And no one is really benefited. Thus 
there comes about the rapidly increasing 
“Menace of the Under Man, the man who 
measures under the standard of capacity 
and adaptability imposed by the social order 
under which he lives.’ He is a misfit, but 
thinks he ought not to be, and blames the 
social ‘order that he is. Just how and why 
he revolts and where his leaders come from 
are questions answered in detail, and the 
answers explain present-day phenomena in 
Russia and elsewhere. 

Under the chapter heading, The Iron Law 
of Inequality, are presented the Army Tests, 
with much data from various educational 
experiments. This alone makes the book 
valuable to keep at hand for reference. The 
folly of holding our doors open to the lowest 
classes in Europe is’ sharply revealed. <A 
grim picture is drawn of modern civilization 
dying at the top, as the best of the poor 
classes climb ‘the social ladder,’ to the 
stratum where sterility prevails. To add to 
the gloom we are reminded that there are 
now no “untapped racial reserves.” No 
‘noble barbarians” ready to come forward 
and remoli our civilization. But here the 
vista brightens. We have two great ad- 
vantages unknown to past ages, scientific 
knowledge and the scientific spirit. 

Certain definite phases of present dangers 
are taken up as follows: The Nemesis of 
the Inferior, The Lure of the Primitive, 
The Ground Swell of Revolt, The Rebellion 
of the Under Man. Rousseau and Tolstoy 
are described as typical leaders, their he- 
redity analyzed and their doctrines summar- 
jzed. Illustrated with copious direct quo- 
tations are the plain statements of what the 
Bolshevists, Syndicalists and other rebels 
mean to do. We thought the Prussians did 
not mean what they said. It was easier to 
think they did not and we are in danger 
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of committing the same criminal blunder 
again. The last two chapters are wholly 
constructive, sensible and practical. 

Not reaction but sane progressivism is 
recommended and there is a strong appeal 
for the right of free speech. The vicious 
appeal to race prejudice which characterized 
The Rising Tide of Color, and made that 
work a serious menace, does not appear in 
this volume. It is more fundamental and 
more sane than either of the author’s previ- 
ous works. It may do much to turn and 
to guide public opinion. Its message is tre- 
mendously important. If it seems alarm- 
ing, that may be necessary to awaken us 
to the seriousness of the situation. It is 
not wholly pessimistic. It may not be ac- 
ceptable, quite, to the great class of social 
workers. It does not tell the whole story. 
It does not allow enough for the potency 
of the forces that work for righteousness; 
and yet there is, fundamentally, no clash 
with the ideals of social service, for it, too, 
seeks “the elimination of degeneracy.” Its 
last words appeal to “faith.’”’ These are Mr. 
Stoddard’s sentences: “Therefore, 
may we not hope that, if not today, then 
in some better time, the race will ensure 
its own regeneration? To doubt this would 
be to deny that mysterious, primal urge 
which, raising man from the beast, lifts his 
eyes to the stars.” 


closing 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Frog Under the Bridge 


Once upon a time there was a Frog, who 
lived in a Nice, Dark, Damp House at the 
end of a Brook where it came forth from 


the Lake. For there had been a place where 
they raised Cranberries, and they led the 
water forth in its season and flooded the 
Cranberry Meadow. But that was in the 
days of yore, for the Cranberry Meadow 
hath no more Cranberries. And the Frog 
had a Nice, Dark, Damp House, under a 
Bridge, with the Lake at one end and the 
Little Brook at the other, and on the sides 
were planks. 

And I came unto this place in the Good 
Old Summer Time, and I beheld and said, 
That little Brook is All to the Good, for a 
Spring feedeth it, and the water floweth; 
but the Dam is old, and the Planks are De- 
cayed, and the place Leaketh, and maketh 
Pools where mosquitos may breed. Go to, 
now, we will tear out the old Bridge, and 
fill in the Flume with Gravel, and wall it in 
with Stones. 

And this Closed one chapter in the Cran- 
berry Industry of our great nation. 

Now the men who worked for me pulled 
away a Plank. And the Frog was in Terror. 
For he said, The Roof of mine House is 
broken up, and the Sky is about to fall in 
upon me. 

And they tore off another Plank, and the 
Frog was in More Terror. And the Sun 
looked in, and there was nothing hid from 
the heat thereof. And they tore off some 
more Plank, 
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Then began they to shovel in the Gravel ; 
for they said, Behold, we have torn away 
the supports, and the Water presseth hard 
against the Planks at the end; and if it 
once shall get started through here, we shall 
not be able to stop it; therefore must we 
shovel hard. And they cast Gravel in on the 
right side, and the Frog jumped to the left 
side. And they cast Gravel in on the left 
side, and he jumped back to the right side. 
And they cast more Gravel in on the right 
side, and he tried to climb up the Planks at 
the end toward the Lake. And his eyes 
bulged out, and his heart beat so hard that 
his sides shook. 

And I spake unto the men, saying, Stop, 
and let one of you climb down and cause 
that Frog to jump out toward the Brook; 
for what profit shall it be to us to hurt one 
of God’s creatures? 

And when the man jumped down, then 
was the Frog more terrified than ever; and 
he jumped several ways at once. But in 
spite of himself he jumped out into the 
Brook, and there he was safe. 

Now the men shoveled in many loads of 
Gravel and filled up that House that had 
been the Frog’s. But he found another 
House in the Brook, where he could sit on 
a Nice Slippery Stone, with water up to his 
Neck. And he said’ Honk, Honk, Honk, 
which is Frog language, and meaneth, This 
is a good old world. 

And I thought of the many and startling 
changes that come in this world to Frogs 
and Philosophers, and I resolved to be as 
brave as the Frog. 


Favorite Poems 


Mrs. George H. Flint, Braintree, Mass., has 
made the following choice from the poems of 
one who has long been one of our most pop- 
ular poets. 


Serving 
Let’s hollow out, beside the way 
Where men fare to and fro, 
A spring that all, their steps, may stay, 
Where cooling waters flow, 
And then go forth with more of grace 
And goodliness in every face. 


Let’s plant a rose beside the road, 
Where all the world goes by, 
That every pilgrim, with his load, 

May feast his happy eye 
Upon its beauty as he goes 
And breathe a blessing on the rose. 


What is true goodness? who shall say? 
Yet, in his heart one knows 
That, surely, some of it have they 
Who plant a wayside rose, ' : 
Or hollow out a spring whose song 
Is mellow musie all day long. 
—Nizon Waterman. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY, by WILLARD 
L. Sperry (Harvard Theological Review, 
July). This was the Dudleian Lecture, given 
at the Harvard Union, May 1. An inspiring 
estimate of the nature and importance of a 
minister’s work. He emphasizes the value of 
“parish work.” “The men (in any profes- 
sion) who stand at the top of their calling, 
are the men who are willing to take time 
and trouble with individuals.” Several pages 
are devoted to the minister as a preacher. 
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Spiritual Aspects of India’s Unrest 


The Better Side of Gandhi 


By Rev. John J. Banninga, M.A., D.D. 


Principal, Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai, South India 


Dr. Banninga’s article was mailed from 
India in June, since which time there have 
been some indications of reaction from the 
almost worshipful estimate of Gandhi to 
which he refers. Articles of very opposite 
impression appear in the “Baptist” for Aug. 
12 and in the Manchester “Guardian Weekly” 
for Aug. 4. We are not aware, however, that 
the character of Gandhi has been impugned, 
though the wisdom and fairness of his an- 
tipathy to British rule in India and his 
methods of attack have been called in ques- 
tion. As Dr. Banninga’s discussion of In- 
dia’s unrest is chiefly from the standpoint 
of spiritual ideals, his main thesis does not 
seem to be affected by these adverse esti- 
mates even if they should have justification. 
—HEpIrors’ Norte. 


ANDHI is in jail yet his influence con- 

tinues to be felt everywhere. One can- 
not help but think of the ditty, “John Brown’s 
body lies a-moulding in the grave, but his 
soul goes marching on.” For Gandhi has 
started things that will not stop till Christ’s 
Kingdom has been fully established in India 
for all time. 

Many are comparing Gandhi to Christ. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes is reported to 
have said that if he believed in the Second 
Coming he ‘would say that Jesus had come 
again in Gandhi. Others have compared 
Gandhi’s trial before an English judge to 
that of Jesus before Pilate. Still others 
liken Gandhi’s life and teachings to those 
of Jesus. Though one may deprecate such 
comparisons, one cannot help but feel that 
in and through it all Christ has been brought 
nearer to the people of India. One of the 
leading Hindu journalists in India in speak- 
ing of the arrest and conviction of Mahatma 
Gandhi said, “It has turned India’s face to 
Christ upon the cross.” 


GANDHI AND THE BIBLE 


That Gandhi has been founding his life 
and teaching very largely upon Jesus Christ 
has been said too often to need repetition. 
Recently a missionary, in an interview with 
Gandhi, spoke of the fact that some of his 
followers were interfering with the sales of 
Scriptures and asked Mr. Gandhi if he 
might not say to such crowds that Gandhi 
himself read the Bible. The answer was: 
“By all means tell them that I read the 
Bible daily. If you will open my box there, 
“you will find the Bible lying on top of all 
my things, where I can easily find it to 
refer to. But tell them more than that. 
Tell them that Mahatma Gandhi. wants all 
his followers to buy and read the Bible.” 

Recently more astonishing news even 
than this has appeared in the press. The 
Indian Witness a couple of weeks ago pub- 
lished a letter from Mohamet Ali (Gandhi’s 
confederate who was arrested some months 
ago), in which he asked Rev. C. F. Andrews 
for a copy of the Bible and for books ex- 
plaining the Bible, saying that now he 
was in prison, he had time to study the 


sacred book of the Christians. He wanted 
to find out for himself what there was in 
the Bible and also wanted to know what 
leading Christian scholars had to say about 
it. If this Mohammedan leader is anxious 
to know the Bible for himself, there is hope 
that some day the great masses of that re- 
ligion in this country will seek with fresh 
zeal for the full truth. 

Dr. J. A. Graham, the famous Scotch 
missionary of Kalimpong, where he has done 
so much for the Anglo-Indian orphans of 
this country through his St. Andrew’s 
Homes, is quoted as saying that he knows 
a Bengalee, “a delightful man,’ who has 
made a close study of the teachings of 
Jesus and who desires to carry them out 
in his life. Dnyanodaya of Bombay quotes 
F. V. Slack, National General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., as saying, “I believe that 
Mr. Gandhi has done more for the spiritual 
authority of Jesus in India during the last 
year than all the missionaries together.” 
And it goes on to say, “We are reliably in- 
formed that ‘Gandhi-disciples’ are nowadays 
purchasing much Christian literature, par- 
ticularly pictures of Christ on Calvary.” 


DESIRE FOR BETTER THINGS 


There can be no question that India is 
stirred today as never before by a real 
thirst for the things that count. It is true 
that racialism is a very real factor in the 
situation, and that it much hinders the true 
progress that many would like to see. There 
is much bitterness and in some quarters 
there is little brotherly love, such as there 
should be. 
Christian missionary and his fellow-workers 
more difficult but also very necessary. Dr. 
Ogilvie, Foreign Secretary of the Church of 
Seotland, who has just returned from a 
deputation to India, when asked how he 
found India, replied among other things that 
from the, missionary standpoint he found 
mission work ten times more difficult and 
a hundred times more essential than it used 
to bé. This was due in large part to race 
feeling. 

The tremendous difference there is in 
viewpoint and outlook is well illustrated 
by a conversation I had with a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
a short time ago. He was an educated 
Mohammedan and held a position of great 
influence and honor. He assured me that 
Western nations had been absolutely misled 
in regard to Turkey. He stated that he 
had direct and unimpeachable evidence that 
the Armenians had killed far more Turks 
than the Turks had killed Armenians. He 
said, ‘For every Christian that the Turks 
have killed, the Christians have killed five 
Turks.” And he went on to say that the 
stories we had been told about Turkish 
atrocities were nothing but anti-Turkish 
propaganda. Even Lord Bryce’s report and 
that of the American Relief workers was 
nothing but political propaganda to him. He 


This makes the work of the’ 


believed that he had the truth of the matter 
and that all I had heard was false. 

And yet throughout the whole of a trip 
that I took in March, when I traveled over 
7,000 miles by rail in India, and visited 
more than a dozen of the leading cities of 
this empire, I never once at any place felt 
the least sign of any disrespect or unfriend- 
liness. I must confess that I was surprised. 
It was just after Gandhi’s arrest, and yet 
in Poona and Calcutta, in Calicut and Alla- 
habad, in Madras and Delhi, I went through 
crowded bazaars on foot and in carriages 
or motors, and nowhere saw anything that 
could in any sense be interpreted as anti- 
European feeling. I was everywhere told 
that the place in which I was had no such 
feeling, but further north I would find the 
conditions very serious. But even on the 
borders of the Punjab I saw no such feel- 
ing exhibited. Yet all say that they know 
it is there and many leaders of the people, 
if not the common people themselves, seem 
to feel and show it. 


TEMPERANCE AND OTHER REFORMS 
Certainly East and West are meeting in 
India today as never before. They are com- 
ing into the closest contact in matters re- 


ligious and educational, in business and 
politics, in science and literature, and if 


truth and love are to win, their exponents 
must today prove true to their faith or fail. 
And yet in many lines of activity we have 
received unexpected allies. Gandhi has put 
the cause of temperance into his program 
and, though many may be fighting in the 
first instance to embarrass the Government 
through a loss of revenue, there is a strong 
and deep feeling growing in all classes that 
Indians should not drink and that therefore 
they must rid their land of this curse. 

He has also started the fight against 
“Untouchability,” and though many of his 
disciples do not follow him in this matter, 
the low caste man has begun to feel that 
even the upper classes recognize his right 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’”’ and he will never again be satisfied 
until he has the privileges that have hith- 
erto belonged exclusively to the upper and 
middle classes. Even the Sweeper Caste 
has been holding meetings and has passed 
resolutions regarding the education of its 
children and better modes of life for its 
members, and ‘since their eyes have thus 
been opened they will not easily close them 
again. 

Child Welfare, Social Service and Indus- 
trial Reform can no longer be claimed as 
solely Christian efforts in India, for many 
Hindus and Mohammedans are as keenly 
interested in these matters as are the Chris- 
tians. Societies promoting these objects 
exist in all the large cities and their influ- 
ence is considerable. 

In politics India is also coming forward 
rapidly. The new Legislative Councils have 
given a good account of themselves, and give 
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every promise of great success. Six months 
ago the Corporation of the City of Madras 
refused to pass a resolution asking the 
Governor 10 appoint a woman as a member 
of the Corporation. Just recently, however, 
a sufficient number of the Counsellors had 
a change of heart to bring about a recon- 
sideration of the matter and then an affirm- 
ative vote was cast. His Excellency the 
Governor has appointed Mrs. Devadoss to 
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be the first woman in India to sit in a 
Municipal Council. She is the wife of the 
Honorable Justice Devadoss, a Christian 
judge on the bench of the Madras High 
Court. 

Tremendous forces are at work in India 
today and they are moving with lightning 
speed. Never before have there been such 
opportunities and responsibilities for Chris- 
tian moyments. If Christ. could speak of 
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“fields white to the harvest” when he saw 
a group of people coming to him from one 
small village in Samaria, what must he be 
saying now when millions of men and women 
in India are thinking on spiritual things 
and praying earnestly for light? He is 
again seeing the multitudes hungry for food 
and, turning to his disciples, he is again 
saying what he said 2,000 years ago, “Give 
ye them to eat.” 


Promoting International Friendship 
The Copenhagen Conference 


‘AM just back in England after attending 
I the World Alliance Conference at Copen- 
hagen for promoting international friendship 
through the churches, and since America, and 
especially American Congregationalism, were 
so influentially represented there, I am writ- 
ing on my impressions of the Conference 
rather than upon strictly English concerns. 
The Conference was from first to last a note- 
worthy demonstration of the power of Chris- 
tian good will to bridge racial, religious and 
political differences and to bring into harmony 
men who have been torn asunder by war hates. 
Dr. James Moffatt in his modern rendering 
of I Cor. 15 makes St. Paul say, “if I have 
not love I am a clanging gong.” The Copen- 
hagen Conference stood St. Paul’s test. Its 
spirit was the spirit of Christian love. It 
eaught its note from the sermon preached by 
Dr. Jefferson on the eve of the Conference—a 
sermon in which he showed that the spirit of 
Christ, without which a man or a church is 
none of this, expresses itself in love, brother- 
hood and service. The first public declaration 
to come from the Conference was an affirma- 
tion that only the spirit and teachings of 
Christ are adequate to solve the problems that 
vex humanity and still threaten the peace of 
the world. 


A REPRESENTATIVE CONFERENCE 


When the Conference settled down to work 
in the Danish capital, the representative char- 
acter of its personnel was fully revealed. 
Every country in Hurope excepting Russia 
was represented. Japan sent a _ delegate. 
America had over twenty leading religious 
figures in attendance. Germans sat opposite 
Frenchmen and Greeks were cheek by jowl 
with Turks. The Bishop of Oxford acted as 
deputy for the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
President of the World Alliance of Churches, 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, was Moderator, and 
won golden opinions by his shrewd and kindly 
management of discussions which it often 
taxed his powers to pilot. Two metropolitans 
and several’ bishops from South Wastern 
Hurope were faithful in attendance, and even 
Turkey had its delegation. Dr. J. H. Jowett 
led the English Free Church delegates. The 
ehief German spokesman was Prof. Adolf 
Deissmann, the world-famous New Testament 
scholar; while the French spoke chiefly through 
Pastor Wilfred Monod, the supreme orator 
of Protestantism in France. Discussions at 
the Conference went on in German, French and 
English, so that every speech had to be inter- 
preted twice. Of necessity this was tedious, 
and it limited the number of speeches. All 
the discussions were serious and the speeches 
were logical or passionate. Not a gleam of 
humor lit up the proceedings. They were 
smileless from first to last. 

The underlying purpose of the Conference 
was well stated by the Bishop of Oxford, in 
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a very powerful speech. Dr. Burge is a great 
scholar who, before he succeeded Dr. Gore at 
Oxford, was a Bishop in Hast London. He 
has vision; but he knows the power ‘of hard 
facts. ‘We are challenged,’ he said at Copen- 
hagen, “by the signs of all that we see coming 
to pass to make the mind of Christ effectively 
known and felt. . . Never has the practice of 
Christianity been more sorely needed, or en- 
joyed so good a chance of supplying actual 
indispensable human needs.’ The Bishop called 
for “the instinctive repudiation by Christian 
peoples of all those ends that tend to produce 
war—not merely by fierce denunciations of 
war, and its utter folly, not merely by pro- 
grams of the reduction of armaments, but by 
putting armaments, like the practice of duel- 
ling, out of date by the mutual recognition on 
the part of the Christian nations of the claim 
of their Lord and Master.” Dr. John Mott, 
who spoke at the same meeting, scarcely sur- 
passed the Bishop’in the weight of his words 
and the depth of his thought. That meeting, 
with the Archbishop of Upsala, Prof. Deiss- 
mann and M. Gournelle among the speakers, 
was itself a symbol of internationality at its 
highest point. Close observers watched the 
polite and eager way in which the Frenchman 
and the German listened to each other’s 
speeches. It was the first sign that the war- 
gulf was being bridged. 


MINORITY GRIEVANCES 


The deliberative proceedings of the Confer- 
ence spread over four days, during which there 
were seven session. Three subjects engaged the 
Conference most of the time. The most cru- 
cial—though possibly Americans hardly, real- 
ize this—was the question of minorities in 
Europe. When President Wilson, M. Clemen- 
ceau and Mr. Lloyd George redrew the map 
of KHurope in Paris, they shifted many bound- 
ary lines in such fashion that large blocks of 
population which had been in one country were 
transferred to another country. These mi- 
nority populations are safeguarded from ill- 
treatment by protection clauses in the Treaties 
and the League of Nations was constitued 


as the authority to see that the safeguarding 
clauses were put into ‘effective operation. 
Up to now the League of Nations, with 
perhaps the best of intentions, has not 


really possessed the power of performing this 
function. Anyhow, the minority peoples groan 
under grievances. They are in some instances 
denied the use of their language; their schools 
have been closed and their church properties 
have been expropriated. The degree to which 
these grievances have attained is a disputed 
point; but in Poland and in South Wastern 
Europe the minority question is a running 
sore. It is causing deep heart-burning, and 
oecasioning grave bitterness. 

Both Sir Willoughby Dickinson and Dr. 
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Secretaries of the World 
Alliance, have made personal investigations; 
and they are agreed that the minority griev- 
ances imperil the peace of Europe. A spark 
may fire the magazine of ill feeling. At Copen- 
hagen the Conference heard both sides of the 
matter. The majorities stated their case as 
well as the minorities. The discussion was 
not altogether amicable. There were explo- 
sions on both sides, changes and counter- 
changes, denials and repudiations. The debate 
clearly showed that the facts needed to be sev- 
erely sifted. Happily, after the storm and the 
earthquake of discussion in a dozen languages, 
the still small voice of Christian good will 
prevailed, and the Conference found agreement 
in a resolution pressing the League of Nations 
to be vigilant in enforcing the protection 
clauses and suggesting an international tri- 
bunal to investigate the alleged grievances of 
the minorities. As soon as the resolution was 
passed the tempest died away dnd the Con- 
ference was in smooth and placid waters. 
But it was a miracle of grace that so much 
ill feeling could find expression in a Conference 
without trouble arising. 


DISARMAMENT 
When the second great question—that of 
disarmament—came under consideration, 


there was sharp divergence of opinion once 
more. This time Frenchmen confronted Ger- 
mans. Not at any price would the French 
delegates agree to a disarmament resolution 
which did not concede that for the time being 
sufficient armaments to preserve the peace 
should be maintained. This issue led to a 
mighty duel of words between M. Wilfred 
Monod and Prof. Deissmann. Both were 
courteous, cool, determined. Dr. Deissmann 
argued that Germany had already been dis- 
armed under false pretenses. His argument 
was that through Secretary Lansing the Allies 
had promised all round disarmament as one 
of the terms of peace. He quoted Mr. Lan- 
sing’s note of Nov. 5, 1918, expressing willing- 
ness on the part of the Allies to make peace 
on the basis of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, 
excepting point two, reserving the freedom 
of the seas. : 

Germany, said Dr. Deissmann, regarded that 


as a binding obligation on the Allies—not a _ 


scrap of paper. With studious politeness, but 
with merciless French logic, M. Wilfred Monod 
answered Dr. Deissmann. They could trust 
German delegates and German Christians, 
but how could they trust the German Govern- 
ment until they knew more of its stability. 
Germany had frustrated reduction of arma- 
ments at the Hague Conference and the war 
arose out of the state of suspicion that fol- 
lowed. For the moment, after Dr. Deissmann 
and M. Monod had spoken, it certainly looked 
as if the Copenhagen Conference would dis- 
solve without making any pronouncement on 
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disarmament. Dr. J. H. Jowett, by a timely 
and powerful plea for mental and moral dis- 
armament, calmed the troubled waters. He 
lifted the whole issue above the mere material 
of war into the realm of mind and soul. Dr. 
Jowett had been loath to intervene; but his 
intervention had momentous results. 

In ten minutes Dr. Boynton, swift to seize 
a suggestion of adjournment, had closed the 
session; and when the delegates met next 
morning they found that during the night Dr. 
Deissmann, M. Wilfred Monod and Prof. Hull 
had met together and influenced by Dr. Jow- 
ett’s moving words, had struck a path to 
peace in an agreed resolution. This resolu- 
tion, while acknowledging the necessity of 
maintaining forces adequate to the preserva- 
tion of national safety, awaiting the sufficient 
power, laid it down as a paramount duty of 
the Chureh that it should strive for mental 
and spiritual disarmament, leading to a rapid 
and universal reduction of armaments and 
the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration and the mediation of the Hague 
International Tribunal. Here a clear policy 
for Christendom was outlined, and the Copen- 
hagen Conference delegates hailed it as a de- 
liverance from Sinai. It was adopted by a 
standing vote. When the delegates sat down 
they saw Dr. Deissmann and M. Wilfred Monod 
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standing with clasped hands, looking into each 
other’s eyes with something akin to tenderness 
in their eyes. Another triumph of Christian 
good will! 


AMERICA’S INFLUENCE 


Through Mr. George A. Plimpton the Copen- 
hagen Conference received a message from 
Secretary Hughes indicating President Hard- 
ing’s sympathy with the aims of the World 
Alliance; and this message gave opportunity 
for a resolution thanking your President for 
initiating the Washington Conference, and ex- 
pressing the conviction that the time is ripe 
for another such Conference, meeting in the 
same spirit of international good will, to face 
such problems as land armaments and financial 
chaos which are keeping Hurope in suspense 
and civilization in peril. The World Alliance 
steers clear of politics per se, and this resolu- 
tion came as near as it dared approach to 
an appeal to America to lend a hand in un- 
ravelling the world tangle and to give the 
League of Nations, or some modification of 
it, the moral backing it requires to deal with 
the bristling difficulties left by the war. I 
wish I might describe a private breakfast 
table conference at which Germans and French- 
men met as guests of the Britishers, when 
Prof. Julius Richter hinted that Germany is 
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not eager to join the League of Nations, be- 
cause she thinks America will be better dis- 
posed to grant her a loan if she follows 
America’s lead in keeping out of the League. 

So we saw at Copenhagen how America, 
standing aloof from Hurope, helps to keep 
Hurope divided. But the occasion, like the 
Anglo-American breakfast, was not one of the 
publie occasions of the Conference and the 
press was not supposed to be cognizant of what 
happened there. But I may say that the in- 
terdependence of every nation on the earth 
was made palpable at these little subsidiary 
gatherings which cultivated a world view in 
the minds of some men whose habit it is to 
take only a national view. The Copenhagen 
Conference did much to promote world brother- 
hood in its publie sessions, but it did infinitely 
more for that end by the fraternal intercourse 
it- made possible between men who are sepa- 
rated by tightly guarded frontiers and oceanic 
spaces. At Copenhagen there was brought to 
my mind a sonnet by Charles Tennyson 
Turner of a little English girl who was given 
a globe as a plaything and whose fingers were 
“welcome on all frontiers.” When shown Eng- 
land, her home, she covered it with a kiss and 
“over Hurope fell her golden hair.” That was 
the spirit of Copenhagen. It was what made 
it a great and memorable gathering. 


The Mercantilist in Church Finance 


The Danger of a Narrow Application of the Maxim, ‘‘Buy-for-Cash”’ 


NCE upon a time there arose in France 
O an Economie Philosopher by the name 
of Mercantilist. He is chiefly valuable to 
us on account of the mistakes he made. He 
blundered because he thought one example 
enough to establish a general rule., He was a 
small business man, and usually he found 
that when he had plenty of money he was 
on Easy Street. 

Thus he reasoned that if the nation could 
have a lot of coin it, too, would be rich. No 
he contrived to pass some laws to Keep the 
Money at Home. People who were so care- 
less as to let specie slip through their fingers 
over to Hngland had their liberty restricted 
by having their heads cut off, and other less 
drastic methods were devised to restrain 
their foolishness. 

Strange to say, France did not grow rich 
on this program. Indeed, she grew extremely 
poor, and it gradually dawned upon her mind 
that what makes a nation wealthy is not a 
lot of cash, but the goods and services the 
cash can buy. Thus, Mercantilist was dis- 
credited for the time and he sank in discour- 
agement Out of Sight. 

He was not dead, however, for he appeared 
some time ago upon the stage of Church 
Finance, pert and perkey as ever. When the 
curtain rose, he was seen coming upon the 
scene carrying a precious bundle wrapped in 
a Pinning Blanket. When the bundle was 
opened it was seen to contain one of Mer- 
chantilist’s own children, by the name of 
Buy-For-Cash-And-Sell-For-Cash. This child 
has since grown to a sprightly lad, brought 
up after the strictest manner: Never to Go in 
Debt for Anything. The mother of this boy 
is of the well-known family of Buying and 
Selling, and they all live together in a small 
cottage called Known Demand. The affairs 
of the house are carried on at small risk, 
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capital requirements are not large, turnover 
is rapid, savings small but fairly certain, 
and borrowing seldom necessary. The family 
living arises out of Quick Sales of Consum- 
able Goods. Under these circumstances Buy- 
For-Cash-And-Sell-For Cash is almost always 
a useful boy, with exceptions enough only to 
prove the rule. 

But Buy-For-Cash (for short) is not so 
useful where trade must be developed far 
from the point of origin or goods manufac- 
tured long in advance of sale, and where 
publie buildings are designed for services, to 
be purchased by persons not now in the com- 
munity or who are still unborn. This is the 
nature of church business. Here investments 
are made long in advance of return, and little 
Buy-For-Cash is not strong enough to carry 
the load. We have to hire the services of 
his cousin, who is a strong, large-waisted 
fellow, with Staying Qualities, lots of Faith 
and Ample Resources. His namv is Capital. 

In the case of public enterprises, it is the 
duty of administrators to so finance them 
that the people who benefit pay the cost. This 
is a sound principle of public finance. It 
applies to irrigation projects, roads, sewers, 
office buildings, schools and churches. The 
fact that services of one sort are paid for in 
taxes or fixed charges and another in free- 
will offerings does not alter the principle. 
This means that capital must be advanced, 
which means that debts are thus assumed. 

There are some who think that a debt on 
a chureh is a bad thing; there are others 
who think it the only way to get ahead. The 
rule by which to determine the goodness or 
badness of such a debt is whether it promotes 
or hinders growth. It is a question of judg- 
ment on a particular situation in face of 
all the facts. There are debts that have be- 


come a block on the wheels; they have 
dragged too long. There are more churches 
that have been blessed by debts than have 
been cursed by them. Debts are usually as- 
sumed to provide a church with facilities 
for growth. Growth takes care of the ob- 
ligation. Blunders in judgment are pos- 
sible. It is possible to overload a church. 
On the other hand, Buy-For-Cash has ruined 
many a church prospect by being too timid. 
It is quite proper to apply his rule of life 
to those services that are consumed on the 
spot—the minister’s salary, the janitor, coal 
and light bills—but to apply it generally to 
church extension and new buildings is often 
to cripple progress and frequently to be 
unjust. 

There are country congregations made up 
of permanent residents. The people who 
pay are the people who benefit. Buy-For- 
Cash might help them. But in a city parish 
where the possibilities of growth are not 
limited by population, and where it is known 
that every five or ten years may see an 
almost complete change in the congregation, 
the enterprise should be so financed that 
those who benefit pay the costs up to where 
it is manifest that the policy is hindering 
growth. It is a well-known fact that if 
missionary enterprises and church buildings 
were not thus capitalized there would be 
little missionary work done and few churches 
built. The church enterprise is no different 
in its nature from the erection of a new 
high school building, where no service is 
rendered until the whole plant is ready, and 
payment is made by retirement of bonds over 
a long period. It is no different in principle 
from an irrigation enterprise, where the en- 
tire system is completed before any service 
is rendered or a water-user makes a pay- 
ment. The safety of the investment in the 
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first case lies in the demand for education, 
and in the second case, in the demand for 
land. 

Faith in people and in their response to 
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facilities for religious life and expression is 
rewarded in the same proportion as in the 
case of land and educational development. 
A too narrow application of the maxim 
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“Buy-For-Cash” may strangle enterprise, 
while the extension of credit under proper 
conditions may be just the means of pro- 
moting both justice and progress. 


Emphasizing Church Attendance 


Some of the Reasons for Changed Conditions 


UCH currency is given today to alarm- 
M ing statements concerning the deca- 
dence of church attendance. Many of these 
statements are wild guesses having no sta- 
tistical value. Still further from the truth 
are some of the inferences. Before sur- 
rendering to pessimism a little dispassionate 
consideration is in order. 

History shows that all phases of life, 
business and everything else, fluctuate, up 
and down, and then up again. So has it 
been with church attendance. There have 
been many periods when the religious lead- 
ers were in despair, their sermons bemoan- 
ing empty churches and religious indiffer- 
ence. We make a mistake in comparing the 
present with a supposed past when every- 
body went to cburch regularly. Such times 
were few and far between. It is true that 
the tide is now ebbing, but it always has 
turned and will turn again. 


SECONDARY MOTIVES 


An important fact usually ignored is that 
in the past many secondary motives influ- 
enced greatly. Now the Sunday newspaper 
keeps people from church, but then the de- 
sire for news brought them. After the sery- 
ice the men gathered around the horse sheds 
to learn “the latest.” If today the only 
way to secure a Sunday newspaper was by 
going to church, how many men, now in- 
variably absent, would never miss a Sun- 
day? The woman having a choice bit of 
gossip or eager to hear the sequel of a 
recent dramatic incident could hardly wait 
for Sunday morning. Telephones and other 
channels of communication did not exist. 
The only way the average person could get 


the news was by going to church. It was 
chureh attendance or isolation. 
Business also came into play. The pre 


liminaries of financial transactions were 
often taken up. It is said that even notices 
of hogs for sale were read from the pulpit. 
Attending church was sometimes a commer- 
cial advantage. 


In many cases a man’s political career 
was affected by it, not only in communities 
where the suffrage was limited to church 
members but also where this neglect brought 
a man into ill repute. 

Eyen within the memory of some of us 
admission to favored social circles could 
best be secured through the church. Many 
recognized this and acted upon it. 

Some also thought that they might lose 
certain church and community privileges 
in this life and the felicities of the life 
beyond if they did not observe this and 
other religious forms as a sort of magic 
right. 

These secondary motives have practically 
ceased to function. People get news through 
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other channels. Now a man’s business is 
rarely advanced in this way. Conspicuous 
devotion to a single church is more apt to 
hinder than to help political ambitions. 
Clubs, lodges, granges offer ‘a quicker en- 
trance into coveted social circles. 
of hypocrisy impairs a man’s standing in 
the community more than religious indif- 
ference. 

The present lessening of church attend- 
ance proves not so much a decadence of 
religious interest as the disappearance of 
secondary motives. 

The motives that lead people to go to 
church are still varied. They may come 
to worship God, or for the uplift they re- 
ceive from the music, or because they enjoy 
the unfolding of a truth, or to help on a 
good cause, or to find their soul’s salvation 
and quickening, or to help lift the world 
socially, or from a sense of duty, or to 
please wife, husband, parent, child or friend 
—but. these are all worthy motives, primary 
motives if you choose, in harmony with the 
Christian faith. 

When Constantine made Christianity the 
official religion of the Roman Empire, 
church going became profitable politically, 
financially, socially. Not again until our 
age has it become as it was in the first three 
centuries, so free from secondary motives, 
so largely a matter of the heart. 


Tue MoprerN PREACHER’S INSPIRATION 


What an inspiration to the modern 
preacher as he faces his congregation to 
feel that almost all are there because they 
wished to come and that few are after 
loaves and fishes. Even the children are 
present less from parental compulsion and 
more from desire. , 

Moreover the presence of the people now 
is no ‘‘Hobson’s choice,” as when the church 
offered the only escape from the monotony 
of life. They might have stayed at home 
in ease, with their papers, books and music, 
or rambled in park or woods, or have gone 
on automobile rides or traveled on electric 
cars or trains to places of interest or amuse- 
ment. They have come against a tide that 
would have carried them elsewhere. Their 
presence, despite counter-attractions, is full 
of spiritual significance, a triumph of the 
gospel. Our Puritan predecessors had 
larger congregations but their religious in- 
terest contained more worldly adulteration 
and their presence was. less. generally 
genuine. 


A FRANK FACING OF THE SITUATION 
All this, however, should not blind us to 
the present evident drift away from the 
churches. Here, also, certain facts should 
be fairly considered. Man but needs to wait 
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and the ocean’s tide will return to him, 
but in human affairs he himself must be 
a factor. Other forces alone will not do 
this for the church. We must resolutely set 
ourselves to the task of checking this re- 
cession and producing a reaction. 

Instantly some one exclaims that if the 
sermons were more interesting the churches 
would be thronged as of |yore; but a very 
little research reveals that sermons and 
services are far more interesting and prac- 
tical than when church going was more 
general. 

Others are sure that the universal adop- 
tion of their own cherished convictions 
would win. Give them “the Old-fashioned 
Gospel,’ or “the Social Gospel,” or ‘a 
Liberal Faith,” or “fine music” or “the glad 
hand,’ and all will be well; but in how 
many places each of these has been tried 
without any results. 

The prime difficulty is that multitudes 
feel that going to church is not very in- 
portant, and that other interests call else- 
where. To counteract this the value and 
duty of church going needs to be emphasized, 
over-emphasized. I have noticed that tele- 
graph poles which are subjected to the 
pressure of strong winds from one direction 
are not given equal support on all sides. 
The re-enforcement is all on one side, to 
counteract the pressure from the wind. 
Some are even made to lean to windward. 
The pressure away from the church is so 
great that much counter-balancing is needed. 


MISTAKEN MOopDESTY 


Of this the church has not done enough. 
Often the minister has a mistaken modesty. 
He is afraid that emphasizing the impor- 
tance ‘of church going and trying to bring 
people to the service he conducts will savor 
of conceit, will seem like self-exploitation 
or the desire for a salary increase. _The 
church members are so afraid of seeming 
narrow and bigoted that they readily con- 
cur in all the half truths offered as excuses 
for the neglect of church services, without 
any counteracting statement. They speak too 
often in a depreciatory or apologetic manner, 
as though church going could be expected 
only where there was thrilling oratory and 
entrancing music. I heard an address by a 
minister which so subordinated church go- 
ing as an element of the religious life that 
his hearers must have wondered what was 
the use of having churches and ministers. 


A CHALLENGING AND ConTAGIOUS CONFIDENCE 


No business man ever succeeded by de- 
preciating the worth of his goods or remain- 
ing silent as to their merits. Our regular 
church attendants need instruction and in- 
spiration along this line. They have heard 
so much on the other side and so little on 
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this side that while conscience or habit 
holds them, many are half-hearted in invit- 
ing others, and some even encourage rela- 
tives and neighbors in their neglect. 


The church should emphasize as never 
before the importance of church attendance, 
not aS a Saving ordinance but as a moral 
and spiritual re-enforcement that every one 

in this strenuous life, with its too often 
~ sordid struggle, really and deeply needs. 
The pulpit.more often should ring out with 
a clarion call summoning people to united 
worship. The minister has a message, 
otherwise he would not be in the pulpit, but 
the reach of that message is proportioned 
to the number in his congregation. Double 
the congregation and his opportunity is 
doubled. 

Chureh services are important as never 
before, for upon them depends much of the 
religious responsibility formerly accepted 
and carried by the home. In other days 
when life was more static, men without new 
religious impulses stayed where they were, 
as wood floating in a pond. Today, with 
changes in every realm, men are constantly 
losing what they once had and are in need 
of fresh supplies of religious truth and in- 
spiration. Few departments of Religious 
Education have been more neglected than 
the Reasons for Church Going. Our regu- 
lar attendants would find it hard work to 
formulate them and those out of the sound 
of the preacher’s voice never think of them. 


These reasons should be presented again 
‘and again, with great clearness and em- 
phasis, until our congregations are imbued 
| with a challenging and contagious confidence 
| and until the community feels their force. 
Invitations should be urgent. We know 
that in other spheres of life, from half a 
dozen opportunities we are apt to select the 
one where friends urge us most strongly. 
_ If the church makes a feeble claim on Sun- 
i day morning while other interests are in- 
sistent, what can we expect? Some may 
resent being urged but others are waiting 
for it and are willing to respond. 

We cannot expect that one sermon will 
lead all our non-churech goers to shake off 
the habit of years, or that one season’s ef- 
forts will turn the tide that has been run- 
ning out for almost a generation, and that 
half-empty churches will at once be crowded. 
It must be here a little and there a little, 
line upon line, precept upon precept. If, 
however, there is constant and concerted 
emphasis on the importance of church at- 
tendanee, year after year, there will be 
created a public sentiment as to its value 
and the people’s duty that will greatly in- 
-erease the congregations and double the 
power of the churehes in advancing the 
Kingdom of God. 

Many churches soon will undertake an 
Every-Member-Canvass for Church Attend- 
ance as proposed by the Congregational 
Commission on Evangelism. Others will not 
make this particular campaign but all alike 
may well put the chief emphasis in these 
autumn days on Church Attendance, that 
the results which are immediate may enrich 
all of this year’s activities. 


West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Glimpses of an Earlier Workmanship 
By Rev. James Gordon Gilkey 
South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

The temple was made of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither. 1 Kings 
Gos 

Two sets of workmen shared the credit 
for the building of King Solomon’s temple. 
One was made up of the men who actually 
put the stones in place, and under whose 
hands the walls and towers rose in splendor. 
But look at the stone with which these build- 
ers were working! It bore the marks of earlier 


toil. Far back among the hills, a hundred 
inconspicuous quarry-men had dug_ that 
stone from the heart of the earth. A score 


of forgotten carvers had covered its surface 
with flowing line and graceful ornament. 
Now this stone had passed from their 
hands, and one by one these earlier work- 
men had vanished into oblivion. But the 
stone they had quarried and carved was 
built into the structure of the eternal tem- 
ple; and later generations would always 
find there glimpses of this earliest work- 
manship. 

Most of the material from which we build 
our lives bears the marks of earlier hands. 
Think of the moral standards we are trying 
to build into our character! We did not 
shape the principle of honesty; it comes to 
us as part of a family inheritance, a stone 
carved by earlier generations. We did not 
form the habit of kindness; it is material 
that bears the marks of unnumbered hands 
of long ago. Our religious convictions too 
were made ready before they were brought 
to us. Our faith in Jesus Christ is the 
product of the thought and life and experi- 
ence of the generations. Now we see that 
stone covered with the intricate carving of 
ancient theologies; and now those complex 
figures are chiselled away to make room for 
the simpler faith of today. Our trust in 
God bears the marks of all the generations. 
Strange lines once seamed its surface, and 
grim figures stood out in bold relief against 
the stone. Then a Master-builder cut away 
those figures and carved in their place a 
face of Fatherly Love. Today that trust 
in God is passed on to us, and on that foun- 
dation-stone we must build the life and 
thought of our generation. 

Thoughts like these suggest the ultimate 
moral obligation of our day. In the last 
six years a new ideal has been thrust upon 
us—an ideal on which we can build a new 
international order. It is the ideal of a 
world organized for co-operation rather than 
competition; of a civilization designed for 
peace rather than war. What strange marks 
we see upon that stone! The stain of human 
blood—the blood of unnumbered young men 
who died to give us that material for a 
better world. The deep chiselling of lives 
torn by anguish, and the faint scratching 
of the little children of Belgium and Poland 
and Armenia. These are the marks on the 
world’s new ideal; this is the price paid for 
this foundation-stone of a new social order. 
We dare not leave such stone unused. We 
must build it into the enduring structure of 
a peaceful civilization. , 

And are human hands the only ones that 
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shape the material from which we build 
our lives? As Christians, we dare to be- 
lieve that a God like Jesus Christ has been 
planning and providing our equipment for 
unnumbered years. In Him we see the ul- 
timate source of our ability and our oppor- 
tunity and our moments of inspiration. It 
was not Chance that gave us these stones; 
they come to us golden with the light of 
God’s fingers. What kind of a temple does 
He want us to build for Him? Look at 
the particular material He has given us te 
work with! Does the structure seem incom- 
plete and unsatisfying at sunset?. We never 
know how many other hearts find our tem- 
ple their sanctuary, or what a place our 
meagre walls and foundations will find in 
the ampler structure of God’s world-wide 
Kingdom. 


Neckyokes 


By Edgar L. Vincent 

The first neckyoke I remember to have seen, 
my father made out of a piece of whitewood. I 
used to like to take this yoke from its nail 
in the woodshed and slip it over my shoul- 
ders. Great sport then, but the day came 
when I had to bow my shoulders to very heavy 
loads under that yoke. Then it was far from 
being a joyous task, until I learned that if 
I wore it rightly it would make some other 
friend’s burden lighter. 

Father had been gone a good while before 
I knew the joy of the yoke. It was in the 
spring of the year when the sap of the sugar: 
maple was starting toward the top of the big: 
trees on the farm for its summer work. We 
had tapped the trees, Mother and I, and now 
came the “gathering.” With the yoke Father 
had made, over her neck, and the big buckets 
swinging from the hooks below, Mother and 
I made the rounds of the woods, flitting like 
bees from tree to tree to carry to the boiling 
kettles the sweet nectar. 

I could see that the burden lay heavy on 
Mother’s shoulders. There were six of us 
little folks, and the days were not long enough in 
which to do the work. Far into the night she 
would be sitting and singing in her low, sweet 
voice, often through her lonely tears, when I 
would wake~ and look out where she was. 
And every time I could, I would whisk the 
neckyoke away from her and run away after 
a “turn” of the sap myself. Then I knew the. 
joy of sharing the yoke with another. 

And eyer since, when things have not gone. 
with me as I fancied they should, so that the 
skies became lowery and heavy, I have found 
that if I could put my shoulders under the- 
burden of somebody else, the shadows would 
all flee away and joy would come back to my 
heart. It is the yoke we share with another- 
that brings most happiness. 

Then, too, I remember that one day I set- 
out to make a neckyoke of my own. As. 
Father had done, I searched until I found a. 
piece of whitewood that was free from knots. 
and straight of grain. It took me a long time 
to dig out the places where my shoulders were 
to rest when carrying their load. How many, 
many times I tried it on before it was done! 
At last I gave it a fine coat of bright red: 
paint, fastened some hooks to the cords drop-. 
ping down on either side, then hung it away- 
to dry. 

But my yoke never fitted my shoulders like 
the one my father had made. Somehow it 
pinched just where it ought not to, and every 
time I used it, I was tired long before I could 
take it off. Yes, my Father’s yoke was easiest 
and best. 

There have been times in my life when it- 


Unshaken by the storms or passing 


Here in this hallowed spot our fathers met, 

Here knelt in prayer and raised their hymns of praise, 
Here served their God with heart and mind and strength, 
And here their children taught to honor Him 

Who is alone the source of light and life and truth. 


years, 
Still rises the white spire upon the hill, 

Its oaken timbers standing firm and true, 

Fit symbol of the rugged faith of those 

Who here in generations past have worshipped God. 


Strong sons of God! we reverence at this time 

The splendid faith, the courage gh and true, 

That held aloft through each succeeding year, 

Ne’er losing heart, undaunted, undismayed, 

The flaming torch of God’s redeeming love and power. 


Our Heritage 


By Miriam Choate Hobart 


Still rises the white spire upon the Mill, 
Still run the silent rivers to the sea, 

Still stands the church of God and still shall stand 
If we—her children—loyal prove and true, 
To those who in these hallowed walls once Morshinted God. 


has seemed to me my heavenly Father was 
asking me to wear a very heavy yoke. I have 
chafed under its burden. I have thought, “If 
I could only have the shaping of things, the 
task would be much lighter.” And more than 
once, when I have been wilful and insisted 
upon haying my way about it, I have soon 
come down to my knees, crying that God’s 
yoke and not my own might be given back 
to me! It had all been a sad, grievous mis- 
take that I should presume to tell my Father 
what my life should be. He knows so much 
better than I how to fit the yoke to my 
shoulders! 

Wearing God’s yoke and sharing it in God’s 
way—here is the secret of the light load. 


The Soul of the City 
By Dr. Paul H. Yourd 


Night and quiet reigned everywhere. I il- 
tering through a lacy film of cloud, the soft 
light of the moon mellowed all nature. Hven 
the City was glorified by its magic glow. 

‘The great monster was asleep. The only 
sign of life was the curl of smoke that, like 
the frosted breath of a man yaporized above 
it. 

Suddenly there was a stir. The black breath 
became denser, and as the ruby dawn appeared, 
with a mighty yawn the City awoke. 

All day long its voice thundered. Its busy 
feet rushed with Niagara speed through the 
maelstrom of canon-walled streets. 

It loved, it hated, it laughed, it cried; 

It fought, it played, 

It paraded, it prayed, 

It thought, it reasoned, it bartered, it sighed. 

It lived its day, a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Night came; and the great city slept again. 

What a living thing it is—so human. Like 
man it has a soul. 

It does everything man does—for it is com- 
posed of people. Its soul is the soul of its 
people. 

It will be mean and sordid if its people are, 
or it will be as great and as noble as they are. 

The soul of the City is the reflection of your 
soul and mine. 


Was Jesus Sorrowful ? 


By M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. 

Was Jesus a man of sorrows, as that phrase 
is commonly understood? Almost universally it 
is thought to mean that his sorrows were so 
great that they were reflected in his counten- 
ance. The old masters esteemed themselves 
especially successful if they were able to depict 
the divine sorrow of his face. Of course, this 
impression of saddness is derived from the 
prophecy in Is. 58: 4, which speaks of the Mes- 
siah as “A man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” 

That is looked upon as descriptive of Jesus, 
and as indicating the impression that he made. 
But why he was so termed is explained in the 
succeeding verse: Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” Bearing the 
griefs and sorrows of others is a very different 
thing from being burdened with one’s own 
sorrows. It is perfectly possible to bear the 
woes of others, and yet be of a cheerful dis- 
position. The third verse, therefore, cannot be 
taken as implying that the Messiah would be of 
a sad countenance. 

Indeed, one with a lightsome face would be 
more likely to attract the burdened and grief- 
stricken than one manifestly woe-begone him- 
self. The afflicted do not go for comfort to 
one who evidently on his own part needs 
consolation. We cannot think of one with a 
sad countenance saying with effect, ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” As it is safe to say that 
no one of a doleful aspect ever won many to 
the Christian life, so it is safe to say that 
Jesus himself was not dolorous. The sorrow- 
ing and sinning were drawn to Christ, we may 
be sure, by the fact that they read in his 
countenance: sympathy, holiness, strength and 
a peace for which they longed. Perfect peace 
is incompatible with profound sorrow. The 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
Jesus must have had to the full, and that 
must have guarded his heart in his trials, as 
it guards the hearts of his disciples. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that 
Jesus was indifferent to his rejection and be- 
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The years roll by, the fathers’ work is done, 
Succeeding generations come and go, 

The children stand where once the fathers stood, 
And each must keep alight the flame of truth 
And never let its glory vanish or grow dim. 


Within our hands we hold today this torch, 

To us this precious heritage has come; 

God grant that we may guard it jealously, 
_And, ever mindful of our fathers’ faith, 

Pass it undimmed to those whose race is yet to run. 


That ever as the ages come and go, 

This house may be in truth a house of prayer, 

Where souls grow strong to meet their daily tasks, 
Where little children learn their Saviour’s love, 

Where men shall always find that God himself is there. 


trayal and desertion. They must have caused 
him the keenest sorrow, but he did not live 
in grief in anticipation of them. From the first 
he knew that he would be crucified, but until 
the crucifixion was close at hand no hours 
were made darker for that knowledge. It 
simply acted as a spur to him to work the 
more diligently because of his haying so little 
time in which to accomplish his Father’s will. 
In the garden of Gethsemane, he did, indeed, 
pray in agony that this cup might pass from 
him, but only when a darkness engulfed him 
deeper than the darkness of that midnight hour. 
Though his prayer was not granted, strength 
was given to him and a willingness to sacri- 
fice himself, so that he “for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross.” 

But all this is purely negative. It shows 
merely that he was not a man of sorrows, in 
the sense commonly accepted. He was a man 
of joy, rather—not of an exuberant, demon- 
strative joy, but of the deep, quiet kind that is 
akin to peace. That he possessed such a joy 
is manifest in his saying to the diciples on the 
last evening of his stay with them: ‘These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be full” 
(John 15: 11). The disciples could have been 
impressed by that only as they had seen in his 
daily life that he possessed a joy which was 
far greater than they had known. Joy with 
them was exceptional; with him it was ever 
abiding. His joy was again referred to in his 
intercessory prayer: “These things I speak in 
the world, that they may have my joy made 
full in themselves” (John 17: 18). Jesus de- 
sired that his followers should have the same . 
joy that he had always experienced. That 
artist will prove himself indeed a master, who, 
inspired by this truth, will portray the face of 
Christ as ennobled by a purity, serenity and 
joy which made it inexpressibly attractive to 
the weary, the sorrowing, the heavy laden and 
the sinning. 

Boston, Mass. 


As we live for others, life is long; as we live 
for self, it is vain—Presbyterian of the South. 


lain Martin’s example, 
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Constantinople Barracks Turned 
Into Y. M. C. A. Stadium 

HE court of the MacMahon barracks in 

Constantinople has been turned into a 
stadium. Since the Crimean War, when 
Marshal MacMahon’s fame gave his name 
to the military school, thousands of soldiers 
have here worked out their problems of how 
to shoot the other fellow before he shoots 
you. There followed a period when the 
people of Constantinople gathered within 
this enclosure to gamble on the races. Now 
the ground is turned over to the use of the 
athletic clubs of the city under Y. M. CG, A. 
management, and hundreds of young men 
are competing for championships in track 
athletics, preparatory to the Olympics of 
1924 to be held at Paris. The posters that 
set forth these events have to be printed, 
in order to reach all interested, in Turkish, 
Greek, Armenian and French, but no matter 
what the native speech of the spectator, the 
events of the stadium need no translator. 


A Movement to Promote 
Legion Sundays 

HY. 8S. I. MARTIN, Chaplain of the In- 

diana Department of the Legion, has 
made an appeal to the eleven thousand Posts 
that all name suitable men to maintain 
liaison between the Church and the Post. 
The response, it is reported, has been gen- 
eral. Within a short time almost 3800 Posts 
of Indiana haye observed Legion Sundays. 
The practice has spread to Pennsylvania, 
New York, Virginia, Illinois and elsewhere. 
“There can be no more patent and effective 
combination than unity of effort between the 
Chureh and the Legion.” Following Chap- 
chaplains of other 


IS DOING 


states are planning for public services this 
fall, “to combine the features of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas’; and for patrictic 
services in February. There are many ways 
in which there may be open and useful 
co-operation between the Legion and the 
churches, in the promotion of good causes 
and in the conflict with evil. 


Christian Union in 
Smyrna Y.M.C. A. 

HE Board of Directors of the Smyrna 

(Asia Minor) Y. M. C. A. has in its 
membership an Anglican, a Scotch Presby- 
terian, a Roman Catholic, a Gregorian and 
a Greek Orthodox member. “The Associa- 
tion appeals to the clergy and the laity of 
the Greek and the Gregorian churches, and 
on its part it strives to build up the strength 
of these churches in every way possible. 
The Metropolitan of Smyrna is as much a 
part of the Smyrna Association as is the 
most cordial missionary.” 


One Unforeseen Result 
of Gandhi’s Teaching 

N interesting comment of a special cor- 
A respondent to the Manchester Guardian 
(Aug. 11) on the effect of Gandhi’s teaching 
on Indian education might have a wider 
application. He says, “I hear complaints 
from pastors and schoolmasters about the 
ruin of discipline in the schools. Boys of 
18 or 20 may be able to understand that 
Mr. Gandhi means to substitute self-control 
and self-respect in the place of respect for 
authority and control by authority. But 
small boys learn only the destructive half 
of the lesson.” The whole article, a full 
page, is well worth reading. 


WISCONSIN RuRAL CHURCH CONFERENCE 

Representatives from twelve denominations—Evangelical Synod, Hvangelical Lutheran, Catholic, Congregational, Presbyterian, 

Baptist, Advent Christian, Reformed, Hvangelical Association, Norwegian Lutheran, Methodist and Moravian. This conference 
was referred to in our Ohristian World page of August 3. 
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Worth Noting 

There are 38,805 American Missionaries in 
China, 2,218 English missionaries and 758 
Continental Missionaries. The total of com- 
municants is 845,853. 


At a recent meeting of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention it was announced that the 
average salary of Baptist pastors in the 
North is $1,350, or $26.00 a week, or $3.70 
a day. Many of course are working for 
much less. 

For the first time in five years the Ameri- 
can Bible Society is able to offer the Gospels 
in heavy paper cover for one cent, each. The 
Gospel of John is already off the press and 
the other gospels will soon be ready, in 
various languages. 

In response to a question by Bruce Barton, 
Mr. H. G. Wells named, as “the half-dozen 
men of all time who seemed to him perma- 
nently great,’ the following persons: Jesus 
of Nazareth, Buddha, Aristotle, Asoka the 
Buddhist Hmperor of India, Roger Bacon 
and Lincoln. 

Forty young American men and women 
have just been awarded scholarships by the 
French ministry of public education and will 
spend a year abroad. American universities 
are awarding opportunities to a similar num- 
ber of French students to come to our coun- 
try for an academic year. 

The latest authoritative word from Rus- 
sia states that remission of the death sen- 
tence of Archbishop Benjamin of Petrograd 
is refused, in spite of the appeal of many 
Churehes of Europe and the United States. 
His offense is that he protested against the 
despoiling of Russian Churches for the en- 
richment of ‘the Soviet treasury. 
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Colored Congregationalists Convene at Chicago 
Record Attendance — Notable Addresses — Optimistic Outlook 


HY. Charles Wesley Burton and his peo- 
R ple of the Lincoln Memorial Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago proved the thought- 
ful and bountiful hosts of the ninth biennial 
gathering of the colored workers of the de- 
nomination in church and school, Aug. 23-27. 
I was with this organization at its inception 
and have attended all its gatherings since 
the first at Atlanta, over a score of years ago, 
and do not hesitate to say that in point of 
attendance, enthusiasm and achievement this 
led all the rest. Though the meeting was 
held a thousand miles from the seat of most 
of the institutions it represents, the attend- 
ance was the most widespread and representa- 
tive of that of any of the previous gatherings, 
men from Los Angeles and New York, Talla- 
hassee and Boston touching shoulders. For 
the first time fraternal greetings came from 
eolored Congregationalists in Canada and South 
America. 

The theme of the gathering was The Church 
at Work, and the keynote was the Open Mind. 
This keynote was struck providentially in 
the first gathering of the body. Rev. William 
H. Holloway, called on one hour before the 
meeting to do this, in the absence of the ap- 
pointed speaker, brought a ‘message from the 
bedside of Dr. George W. Andrews, whom he 
had recently visited at Oberlin; this venerable 
pioneer of ninety-one sent a message in which 
he made an.appeal for open mindedness. This 
thrilled the whole convention and dominated 
it. to its very close. It seemed willing to re- 
ject nothing because it was old nor to accept 
anything because it was new, but to seek what- 
ever was true. 

After a cordial welcome from representa- 
tives of Chicago, in which the Mayor joined, 
the following topics were discussed: ‘Chris- 
tian Education,” ‘‘Challenge of the Ministry,” 
“Tnter-racial Co-operation,” ‘Vitalizing Our 
State Agencies,’ “Church as a Social Center,” 
“New Young People’s Movement,” “Movement 
of Episcopally Governed Churches toward 
Democracy,’ and “Angola—Our African Mis- 
sion Station,’ ‘The Church and the Labor 
Situation,” and “The Minister’s Pay.” 

In addition to these there were notable ut- 
terances by Secretary Charles E. Burton, who 
gave a masterly address on the sources of 
power; Dr. F. N. White, who gave first hand 
information in regard to the Japanese ques- 
tion in its domestic and foreign aspects; Sec- 
retary Brownlee, who represented the A. M. A.; 
and Bishop Sampson Brooks, who told of his 
work in Africa. 


In BEHALF or NEGROES IN RuRAL DisrRicrs 


The address of President Nathan B. Young 
was a stirring appeal to Congregationalists in 
behalf of the evangelization of the rural Negro 
in the South; he deplored the fact that all 
efforts seemed bent toward the help of the city 
element, which was in the minority, while the 
great rural majority was left practically un- 
noticed. In his secretarial message, the writer 
gave a historical resumé of the convention, and 
made ‘a plea for the revival of the official organ, 
new interest in our mission field, leadership 
in social service, the strengthening of our 
schools, and the expansion and enrichment of 
our seminary at Talladega, which he held 
should be the soul and center of all our 
work. 

The auxiliaries of the convention held no- 
table sessions. The Women’s Union, with Mrs. 


By Rev. Henry H. Proctor 


Corresponding Secretary 


Clara Cater Pitts as president, had the largest 
attendance in its history. The chief concern 
of the Union was the care of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
C. McDowel, recently joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Coles, in Angola, Portugese West Africa, the 
mission assigned by the A. B. C. EF. M., to the 
colored churehes of the United States. Mrs. 
Wilcox, representing the A. M. A., proved in- 
valuable as a helper in all the gatherings, and 
her utterances were well received. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown, of Sedalia, N. C., 
founder of the girls’ school there, made a 
notable address on the work of the A. M. A. 
toward the building up of Negro womanhood. 

The Young People’s Hour under Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Holloway of Talladega, proved one 
of the most valuable of all the sessions. After 
a statement of the problem by the leader, 
Dean O’Brien, recently called to the presidency 
of Straight University, New Orleans, gave a 
history of young people’s movements. Prin- 
cipal W. FEF. Harding, (cousin to the President 
of the United States), head of the Emerson 
Institute at Mobile, gave ‘“‘A Vision of the 
Chureh with a Unified Program of Religious 
Education.” Rey. L. C. Talmage of Chicago 
gave a summary and a prophecy. So much 
interest was excited in this department that 
the body authorized a new department to be 
known as The National Young People’s Or- 
ganization, with Mr. EF. P. Raiford, of At- 
lanta, as the president, to meet in connection 
with the convention. 

The A. M. A. Alumni League}. which seeks 
to conserve the interest of the graduates of 
A. M. A. schools, with Rev. H. H. Dunn as 
secretary, held the attention of the delegates 
for an afternoon. Reports were made from 
many of the 39 leagues organized by the Sec- 
retary; over $15,000 had been added to the 
treasury of the A. M. A. through these or- 
ganizations within the last two years. An 
effort will be made to cover the Northern field 
the coming year, if the A. M. A. can be pur- 
suaded to continue the support of Secretary 
Dunn. The outlook for securing gifts from 
new sources seems good. 

One of the hopeful things in connection with 
the meeting was the presence of two of the 
ministers from independent churches that have 
come out from Methodist connections. There 
is a revolt throughout the west in the ranks 
of episcopally governed churches, and several 
bodies that have already come out are looking 
to us for fellowship. One of these, that under 
Dr. Cook in Chicago, has over 2,000 followers. 
A delegation was sent to this group on Sunday 
evening, and was most cordially received. They 
have agreed to contribute to.Angola, and it 
is hoped this will be the first step toward 
organic union. 


INTER-RACIAL CO-OPERATION 


Strong emphasis was placed on the move- 
ment for inter-racial co-operation, as being the 
most hopeful sign for the solution of the prob- 
lem of the races. An entire evening was 
given to this subject. It is noteworthy that 
the leaders for the colored race in this move- 
ment are Congregationally trained. Addresses 
were heard from Dr. G. HE. Haynes, whose 
book is being widely read this season; Prof. 
Isaae Fisher of Fisk University, who told of 
experiences in inter-racial effort in the South; 
Prof. J. Q. Hodges, of Columbia, S. C.; and 
Mrs. Charlotte H. Brown, who is a member 


of the inter-racial commssion for women. All 
these preach the gospel of love as the only 
way to work out the situation, and they car- 
ried their hearers with them and against those 
who would foment useless strife. 

Among the things done were the endorse- 
ment of a movement for a colored man as the 
head of the Talladega Theological Seminary, 
in order that its work may be more intimately 
related to the churches and the schools, the 
appointment of a commission to revive the 
official organ of the group, that the interests 
of the organization may be visualized, the 
response to the appeal from South America 
for a commission to visit colored Congrega- 
tional churches there, and the organization 
of a national young people’s association. 

Local interest in the gathering was at white 
heat, the church being unable to accommodate 
those who wished to attend. The occasion 
proved to be a great social reunion between 
friends from the various sections of the coun- 
try. On Saturday evening, a social gathering 
was enjoyed at the Colored Musie Center in 
the former home of Madam Schumann-Heink, 
when John Wesley Holloway, rated to stand 
next to Dunbar in the interpretation of Negro 
dialect, read from his own poems. Through 
the courtesy of the local committee, the dele- 
gates were shown the sights of the city in 
automobiles Saturday afternoon at the close 
of the executive session of the convention. 


Rey. A. C. GARNER CONFERENCE PREACHER 


The climax of the gathering came Sunday. 
At the morning hour, when Rey. A. C. 
Garner gave the annual sermon, an overflowing 
meeting had to be held to accommodate those 
who could not get in. Speaking continued un- 
interruptedly, save for time for eating, until 
nearly midnight, when the final resolutions of 
thanks were adopted. One of the events of the ' 
body was thé presence of Prof. G. W. Hender- 
son, co-founder of the organization, now con- 
nected with Wilberforce University. His heart 
was filled with over-flowing good cheer over 
the prospect of the organization, judged by its 
great progress. 

Rey. C. W. Burton’s services in the prep- 
aration for the convention were rewarded in 
his choice as president for the next two years, 
and Dr. Proctor was reelected corresponding 
secretary with a representative function. The 
next meeting will probably be held at some 
point in the eentral South, the final choice 
being left to the executive committee, of which 
Rey. A. C. Garner is chairman. At the close 
of the convention a ‘Flying Squadron,” of 
which Director Kingsley was the leader, started 
eastward, touching Detroit, Cleveland, Paines- 
ville, Buffalo and New York, to broaden the 
impressions of the convention. 

One of the most attractive and inspiring 
features of the whole convention was the 
music, under the leadership of Mr. Lemuel 
Foster of Atlanta, assisted by Rey. J. C. Olden 
of Washington. The classics and the melodies 
mingled in delightful contrast. Leading col- 
ored singers of Chicago gave liberally of their 
talents, and the convention concert held in 
the Pilgrim Baptist Chureh was largely at- 
tended, and was an artistic and financial suc- 
cess, artists of the city contributing their 
services gratis. 

And so the whole convention goes into his- 
tory, enshrined in melody, eloquence and opti- 
mism. ‘, 
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. An Answer to a “‘ Country Woman”’ 


Dear Mr. Hditor: 

The interrogation point that caps “A Coun- 
try Woman’s”’ letter in the Readers’ Forum 
of your splendid Rural Church Number may 
justify a rejoinder. ‘The appeal in the letter 
is great and gracious, her flashing rapier pol- 
ished with courtesy and pointed with passion, 
striking at some real and shameful abuses, but 
as one who has gladly spent the best part of his 
ministerial life in rural and country village 
churches, may I be permitted to remind this 
formidable champion that the rural church it- 
self is not without serious blame in the matter 
of attracting and holding a satisfied conse- 
erated and worthy ministry. 

No censure is too severe for the minister 

young or old who despises a parish just’ be- 
cause of the fewness of the people or the 
smallness of the salary, but there are other 
potent factors with which he must reckon. 
One of the most obvious as well as the most 
ugly of these is the fact that the average 
country church does not expect, or desire, or 
promote such a pastorate as this fine-spirited 
and high-minded ‘Country Woman’’ eulogizes. 
There is a type of church that makes a spec- 
ialty of always calling the brightest young 
theologue it can tempt and which, instead of 
mourning over his departure for the city pas- 
torate boasts about it in ten counties as if it 
reflected great credit on itself. Every young 
man who enters the apostolic succession of that 
church knows that unless he starts something 
big, within a given time, the committee that 
called him will consider itself repudiated and 
disgraced. It was in a church of this character 
that one settled minister, innocently enquir- 
ing as to why a man whose name was on every- 
pbody’s tongue left, was answered just as inno- 
cently, “O Lord! I guess you don’t know him. 
He was altogether too big and able and bril- 
liant a man to stay in this little parish.” 
_ Then there is the church, Congregational be 
it acknowledged with deeply bowed heads, 
which runs an endless chain of bright young 
Methodist acolytes from the West, who are 
here to put the hard Hastern polish on their 
eulture and incidentally to “live on the enemy.” 
It is not unusual for the leaders of such 
churches to avow that they would rather have 
two days a week of an enthusiastic young live 
wire, than seven days of the dull, prosy kind 
of settled ministers which is all they can get 
for the salary they can afford to pay. Far 
from desiring a long fruitful memorable pas- 
torate, the average country church expects and 
even demands frequent pastoral changes, and 
if the occasion calls for it does not spare the 
unfortunate lingerer the painful reminder, that 
it is time to go. I remember the shock and 
distress suffered by an able and fine-spirited 
ministerial friend, whose devotion to his parish 
was something beautiful, when a heartless and 
cruel parishioner delivered to him the _ sen- 
tence of death. “The church is keeping you,” 
he hissed, “just because they know that if they 
turn you out, you’ll have to go to the poor- 
house.” : 

The immediate provocation that unloosed 
these cruel poisoned darts was the offense that 
when his daughter was hovering between life 
and death the minister insisted that this phy- 
sician should call in counsel from the outside. 
And a cowardly church stood by and allowed 
this good man to be sacrificed. I know of 
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another instance where, after.a notable period 
of service, a-minister’s friends arranged a cel- 
ebration in his honor, and speakers lauded his 
works and declared him good for another 25 
years. Immediately the standing committee, 
in great alarm, got together and decided that 
unless they did something heroic they would 
have “an old dud on their hands that wouldn’t 
go off no matter how much it was kicked” and 
forthwith he was handed his resignation. 

A venerable pastor rounding out a noble and 
fruitful life ministry in a country church after 
a long and memorable city pastorate recently 
confessed his disillusionment regarding the 
country church. He said that while he was 
carrying on decade after decade in his city 
parish, he often wondered why his brethren 
in the surrounding country churches made so 
many changes, but that he had discovered the 
reason. He said he was convinced that the aver- 
age country church was unable to furnish a 
minister with the stimuli, intellectual and spir- 
itual, that needed to keep him up to his best and 
that in defence of his own ministerial morale 
and intellectual and spiritual progress the 
country minister must seek new people and 
new environment. 

This is not true of all country parishes and 
need not be of any, and it is no more an indict- 
ment of the country parish than of the min- 
ister, but it is a practical condition that must 
be faced in a practical way. 

In the present changing and comparatively 
degenerate condition of country life especially 
in New England communities, the intellectual 
and social life is in a chaotic and squalid con- 
dition and it will take no ‘end of wisdom, 
patience, sacrificial service, and everlasting 
persistence to create conditions that would 
make possible the great type of country min- 
ister that this enthusiastic and high-minded 
“Country Woman” desires. eX AMZ 


Endorses Book of Church Services 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I desire to express my deep appreciation of 
the Book of Church Services, just published 
by the Commission on Worship of the National 
Council. _, 

Pyvery thoughtful minister among us must 
have often realized the need of such a book. 
Nothing until this book has fully met our 
particular needs. I have used the book of 
Common Prayer, and the book of Common 
Worship. The first is part of our heritage and 
we should appreciate it. But it does not meet 
our present needs of worship. The second is 
helpful in many services, but its adaptation to 
Presbyterian needs is its limitation for ours. 
The Book of Church Services has this peculiar 
Congregational characteristic, that it beauti- 
fully meets our needs of help in worship and 
devotion with nothing to indicate that it is 
Congregational or denominational. 

I am pleased, I am delighted with the whole 
book so far as my examination and use of 
it has gone in the short time since its publica- 
tion, but I am especially pleased with its 
orders of worship and its collection of prayers 
and collects. I have long been convinced that 
we ministers need to make a more thoughtful 
and careful study of the matter of public 
prayer, and that we might with spiritual 
profit to ourselves and our congregations often 
use the great historic prayers and those which 
have expressed the devotion and aspirations 
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of great souls. The Book of Church Services 
should prove especially valuable to us in its 
beautiful collection of prayers and collects. 

I sincerely hope all our ministers will use 
it in the spirit and manner suggested in the 
fifth paragraph of the preface. 

ArtuuR 8. HENDERSON. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Greater Emphasis on Evangelism 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have been an interested reader of the edi- 
torials and correspondence in The Congrega- 
tionalist, concerning the Fundamentalist con- 
troversy. Also I have been a spectator of the 


‘struggle going on in some of our neighboring 


cities. This far Northwest seems to contract 
religious epidemics of every kind in their viru- 
lent forms. 

The matter has come to my attention in con- 
nection with the the state C. E. Convention 
held not long ago at Tacoma, at which the 
leading speakers were nearly all pronounced 
Fundamentalists, and one literature table in 
the rear of the church was devoted exclusively 
to propaganda of the same type. I have no 
criticism of the spiritual quality of these ad- 
dresses. The speakers haying stated their 
theology without labeling it, proceeded to say 
some very fine things for young people to hear. 
Only the few ministers present understood and 
appreciated the subtlety of the sectarian bias. 
But very few ministers were present. I may 
say that the two district C. EB. superintendents 
present were both Congregationalists and they 
had, I suspect, leanings in the same direction. 
But I know them to be possessed of well bal- 
anced minds, and evidently fair intentions. 
They are not sectarian in their preferences. 
It should be said also that the table of Fun- 
dlamentalist literature was furnished by the 
church in which the convention was held. The 
delegates and speakers were predominantly 
Presbyterian. 

Now, in view of these facts, a few observa- 
tions and suggestions may be in order. It is 
well to give full credit to the opposition, for the 
excellent characteristics they manifest. They 
are, in the first place, very much interested in 
the development of young people’s work in 
their churches, and do not neglect the expres- 
sional aspect of this work. Secondly, these 
views are positive, concrete, and easily grasped 
by minds of average intelligence. This is of 
the greatest advantage psychologically, for the 
average mind, according to our educators, is 
of the twelve-year-old grade, only a small per- 
centage of people being predominantly intel- 
lectual, or even slightly superior to the average. 
Another consideration is the fact that expres- 
sional activities are entered into with greater 
zest by those of the emotional and volitional 
types Which greatly predominate over the in- 
tellectual type of mind. ‘This means that if 
our progressive thinkers are going to get any 


‘where with their thoughts, they must be tran- 


slated in terms of feeling and action, and 
these are the ruling characteristics of young 
people and of most adults. 

Again, the pessimism of the Fundamenta- 
list position appeals to the earnest temper 
in religious people. Optimism is apt to be but 
another word for indifference. The liberal 
type of religious life has a tendency also to 
be careless and shallow. Of course this is not 
necessarily true, but from, the psychological 
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point of view extreme optimism and indiffer- 
ence to religious matters naturally go together 
and extreme pessimism and deep earnestness 
are apt to be associated. ‘This gives the ad- 
vantage to the Fundamentalist in the matter 
of propagandism. But on the other hand, 
young people are not attracted naturally by 
pessimistic views of life, and most normal 
people prefer to be hopeful. Another observa- 
tion is that the vast majority of people are 
followers rather than leaders. They will fol- 
low almost any leader who is active and has 
a program, that is, who is doing things, not 
simpy talking about theories, or splitting hairs 
over doctrines. People will follow a man with 
a very poor theory, provided he is doing good. 
Most of them are not very good judges of phil- 
osophy, but they are admirers of action, and 
worshipers of accomplishment. 

My conclusions are very simple. Edward 
Everett Hale once said that ‘“Unitarianism 
failed for the want of a prophet to speak the 
language of the people.” It was intellectual, 
but negative. It could not be translated in 
terms of feeling and action. The language of 
the people is the language of the emotions and 
of practical service. This was one reason why 
the common people heard Jesus gladly. And 
one of the antidotes for extreme intellectual- 
ism in the pulpit is a careful study and prac- 
tice of the teachings and methods of Jesus. 
Again, it is as inconsistent with our unsec- 
tarian professions as a denomination to assume 
an openly denunciatory attitude toward any 
extreme sectarian view as for us to take such 
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a view ourselves. By “saying little and sawing 
wood’ we will commend ourselves to most 
sensible people. The sectarianism of some 
of our Congregational pulpits by its extreme 
denunciation of Fundamentalism, is alienat- 
ing whole churches, and dividing others. Often 
this “liberal,” but strangely intolerant, atti- 
tude is not accompanied by any strong program 
for young people’s work, or any other enter- 
prise for the positive evangelization or better- 
ment of the community. 

Finally, if we are to assume the title of 
Hyangelieal, which is a very good name, let us 
be truly evangelistic, and not merely Protes- 
tant with reference to the strongly conserva- 
tive, literal, materialistic, and intolerant 
attitude of the Fundamentalist. Our denom- 
ination stands in need ofa far greater em- 
phasis upon Evangelism than has 
characterized us. Our present, serious prob- 
lem of keeping up with the demands of our 
work of extension at home and abroad,is due 
innosmall measure to the fact that the absence 
of evangelistic emphasis at home has resulted 
in very slow growth in numbers, with the con- 
Sequence that with all our appreciation of 
the value of quality of character and of en- 
lightenment of mind and conscience, our aggre- 
gate abilitv is far less than the needs of the 
world demand from us. And young people’s 
work through such an agency as the C. E. 
movement is one of the outlets and agencies 
for this practice of evangelism. 

C. H. Burpick. 


Everett, Wash. 


Minnesota Young People’s Conference 


The Second Camp and Training School of 
Minnesota Congregational young people was 
held at Carleton College, Northfield, July 11- 
18. While the enrollment was not quite as 
large as last year at Tipi Wakan, the attend- 
ance was more even and the total attendance 
was larger, due to week-end visitors. The 
beautiful campus, the spacious and well ap- 
pointed buildings, and the generous hospitality 
of the College management conspired to make 
the session both pleasant and profitable. 

The faculty in the main was made up of 
pastors and specialists in Christian work in 
Minnesota. Valuable assistance was given by 
Rey. C. F. Dunham of the Education Society 
in a course in Religious Hdueation, and by 
Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., of the American 
Board, and Dr. F. N. White of the A. M. A. 
in strong lectures on the work of their re- 
spective societies. Superintendent Lesher gave 
an informing and inspiring lecture on home 
missionary work in Minnesota while the veteran 
home missionary, T. W. Howard, gave us an 
inside view of the difficulties and joys of the 
frontier missionary. Miss Katibel Chadbourn 
described interestingly her travels and volun- 
teer missionary work in China. These lectures 
were a fitting close to the morning program of 
classes. 

The courses covered a wide range of sub- 
jects. There were four dealing with the work 
of the Church School, one course in New -Testa- 
ment and two in Old, a course in Stewardship, 
Congregational History, Personal Work, Town 
and Country Community Work, a course in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work, and one in Christian 
Endeayor. 

The afternoon was given over to rest and 
recreation. Vespers followed the evening meal 
and the evenings were occupied by a reception, 
illustrated lecture, camp-fire, stunts, ete. The 
day closed with the more intimate relationships 
of the prayer group. 

The Sunday services consisted of a special 
session of the First Church School with a mis- 


sionary drama, the regular church service with 
sermon by the pastor, Rey. A. D.\Stauffacher, 
an afternoon communion service in Skinner 
Memorial Chapel, and a lecture by Dr. White 
on Christian Citizenship. 

The climax of the Camp came at the Conse- 
eration Service, Monday night, conducted by 
Rey. A. M. Hanson, when a number dedi- 
cated themselves to life service and practically 
the entire membership pledged themselves to 
definite work in their local church. The 
school was under the auspices of the Religious 
Education Committee of the State Conference, 
Mrs. W. R. Jessup, Executive Secretary. 

It was the unanimous sentiment of both 
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faculty and students that the Camp and Train- 
ing School should be held at Northfield next 
year, and if possible at an earlier date before 
the young people are established in summer 
work. : E. P. 8. 


The Modern Mother 


At heart, motherhood never changes. The 
life-giving love is always the same, whether it 
resides. in a mother of ancient Hgypt or of 
modern America; whether it burns in the 
breast of a woman in China, Czecho-Slovakia 
or California; whether it awakens in the heart 
of a home-maker in Warsaw or in Webster 
Groves. 

But mother love shows itself in changing 
ways, especially in these progressive days. We 
hear, sometimes, cheap sneers at the “modern 
woman”; and there is a good deal of superficial 
criticism of her dress, habits, training and 
general character. But the solid fact is that 
there has probably never been the stuff of 
such superb motherhood as there is today in 
the ‘modern woman” and her younger sister 
commonly known as “the flapper.” 

To be explicit, let us recount the qualifica- 
tions of a typical Twentieth Century woman 
which equip her for her special life-giving and 
civilization-building task. 

1—She is highly educated and has studied 
biology, psychology, hygiene and chemistry. 

2—She is physically alive, and knows the 
laws of health. She plays golf and tennis, and 
can swim. 

3—She is (in the best sense) sophisticated, 
and enters her married life with clear-eyed 
understanding. The “age of innocence’ is 
happily gone. 

4—She is able, if need be, to earn her own 
living; and in most eases has been trained for 
some business, trade or profession. 

5—She is a Voter and is learning to organ- 
ize with other women to enact laws for the pro- 
tection of motherhood and childhood, and the 
development of real civilization. 

6—She belongs to the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation and thus extends the influence of 
her home throughout the community. 

7—She is attractive, interesting, vital—a 
real Personality who regards motherhood as 
a great Profession, assumes its duties volun- 
tarily, and performs them scientifically as well 
as with love. D. J. Be 
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New Anthologies 

THE LitTLE Book or Society VERSE, com- 
piled by CLAuDE M. Furss and Harorp C. 
STEARNS (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). A beau- 
tiful little volume, a gem of the book-makers 
art, in which is a collection of charming poems, 
written “with no other aim than to give delight.” 
Here are choice selections from Praed, Austin 
Dobson, Robert Herrick, Thomas Moore, An- 
drew Lang, Goldsmith, Aldrich, Holmes, Hu- 
gene Field, Landor, Kipling, Thackeray and 
many more. The book will give joy to the 
lovers of verse. 

PoEMS oF HeERoIsM & AMERICAN LIFE, by 
JOHN R. Howard (Crowell. $1.75). The 
Course of American History, from Columbus 
to the Great War is followed in this interesting 
anthology. It contains much familiar poetry 
and ‘some that is not well known. 

Sones OF CHALLENGE, by ROBERT F'ROTH- 
INGHAM (Houghton Mifflin. $1.65). A collee- 
tion of “robust verse,” calculated to appeal to 
men not much given to reading poetry and 
averse to sentimentalism. One Fight More, 
by Browning; A Cowboy’s Prayer, by Badger 
Clark; He Fell among Thieves, by Newbolt; 
The Lost Comrade, by Bliss Carman; With 
the Tide, by Edith Wharton; are a few of 
the titles that may indicate the nature of this 
well chosen anthology. 


On Religious Themes 

Tur REVELATION OF JOHN, by PrRor. ARTHUR 
S. Peake (Doran. $2.50). Among the large 
number of volumes which have recently ap- 
peared upon the Apocalypse, this will take a 
foremost place for the general public. The 
work is presented in two nearly equal parts: 
first dealing with the general questions of 
historical introduction, second, giving an ex- 
position of each section of the Apocalypse. 
Dr. Peake emphasizes the fact, also brought 
out by Prof. Charles in his commentary, that 
the author was dealing with a specific his- 
torical situation, of his own day, and that 
“events did not develop according to his fore- 
east.”’ But his messages of faith and courage 
are of permanent value. The pages dealing 
with the Second Coming are of special interest. 

TYPES OF PREACHERS IN THE New TESTA- 
MENT, by A. T. Ropertson (Doran. $1,60). 
A volume of interesting studies of some of 
the minor characters in the New Testament ; 
Apollos, the Minister with Insufficient Pre- 
paration: James the Man of Poise; Stephen 
the Pathbreaker and Martyr: Timothy the 
Faithful; Diotrephes, the Church Regulator 
ete. There are sixteen of these studies. 

GosprEL PIONEERING, by WILLIAM C. POND, 
D.D. (1.25). This modest little volume is 
more important than it looks. It contains 
reminiscences of events in California from 
1833 to 1920 by one who has been a force in 
guiding events through a long and fruitful 
life. To many persons, all over the land, he 
will be best remembered because of his work 
with the Japanese and Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast, but his work for the Pacific School of 
Theology in a time of dire need was notable. 

Tur CHURCH IN THE PRESENT CRISIS, by 
WILLIAM ALLEN HARPER, President of Elon 
College (Revell. $1.75). An inspiring volume, 
closing with a chapter on the Lifting Power 
of Christ, in which the author says “The Mil- 
lenium is yet’ to come, but it is coming. It 
is being born before our very eyes and we are 


privileged to hasten its full realization among 
men.” Previous chapters discuss religious edu- 
eation, Christian unity, the Church and social 
problems, the Christian use of money and 
other yital questions. The spirit of the book 
is broad, progressive and tolerant, its keynote 
loyalty to Christ. 

Tur NATURE OF SCRIPTURE, by PROFESSOR 
A. S. PEAKE (Doran. $2.00). Eleven papers 
prepared for various occasions, on such topics 
as The Modern Criticism of the Bible, the 
Permanent Results of Biblical Criticism, The 
Permanent Value of the Old Testament, The 
Evangelical Faith and the Modern View of 
Scripture, ete. For perplexed minds we know 
of no better treatment of these subjects than 
is found in these pages. 

In Many Putpits, by Dr. C. I. Scorretp 
(Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
$2.50). ‘Twenty-seven sermons by a consery- 
ative preacher, the editor of the Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible. 

EVANGELISTIC TALKS, by Gipsy SMITH 
(Doran. $1.25). Nineteen characteristic noon- 
day addresses by the well-known evangelist. A 
final chapter contains twenty ‘‘two-minute 
sermonettes.” 


Some Reprints 
LittLE Women, by Louise M. Atcorr 


(Little, Brown. $1.50). A new and attrac- 
tive edition of a permanent classic for 
boys and girls, which has delighted mil- 


lions of young people in past years and evi- 
dently has not lost its charm. The publishers 
have issued it in good form, with eight hand- 
some illustrations in color, and at a reasonable 
price. 

ARIUS THE LIBYAN, by NATHAN C. Kouns 
(Appleton. $2.00). It is interesting to see 
again this admirable picture of Christian life 
in the early centuries (Arius lived about 350 


A. D.) with its pleasant romance and its 
vivid portraiture of Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Constantine and others. The enthusiastic 


introduction to the present edition, by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, is a judicious 
and sufficient endorsement. 

Tur Unpyine Fire, by H. G. Wetts (Mac- 
millan). “Job has become mankind,’ says 
Satan, in the Prologue to this story. The 
tale itself, a modern, war-time, application of 
the lesson of Job—the central figure is Job 
Huss—is peculiarly Wellesian in its educa- 
tional and religious ideals, and is probably re- 
printed for that reason. It is good to have 
this new and cheaper edition of a remarkable 
piece of literature. 


Wisdom for Young Peopie 
SELF-DISCOVERY, by ORISON SWETT 
DEN (Crowell. 90 cents). This is one of the 
Marden Success Books. Its sub-title is Why 
Remain a Dwarf? The purpose of the volume 
is to urge young people to self-discovery, to 
put themselves under ambition-arousing in- 
fluences, to have self-confidence, to employ 
every opportunity for self-improvement. Like 
most of Mr. Marden’s books there is much repe- 
tition, but his advice, when boiled down, is 
good. : 

YoutH AND THE OPEN Door, by GEORGE 
Ross WELtis (Dutton. $2.00). 
Professor of Psychology in the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy and the volume contains 
a series of ten lectures for young men and 
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women on the general topic of the relation of 
habit and character to success. Instinct, Habit, 
Habits of Study, Remembering and Forgetting, 
Attention and Interest, The Causes of Failure, 
The Choice of a Vocation, are some of the 
chapter headings. The lectures are readable, 
interesting and helpful, full of good advice 
and practical illustrations, in every way ad- 
mirable for the purpose for which they were 
intended. 

Men WHO CONQUERED, by JOHN T. Faris 
(Revell. $1.25). This, too, is a “Success 
Book,’”’ and its method is to arouse ambition, 
and encourage effort by the story of men who 
have succeeded. The fifteen chapters are brief 
biographical sketches of such men as William 
E. Dodge, Jacob Riis, George Westinghouse, 
Henry Dana Jr., George Bancroft, Grover 
Cleveland, ete. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF POPULARITY, by 
MuRIEL WHITE DENNIS (Doran. $1.25). In 
the most tactful and delightful manner the 
author writes letters to a girl on “the right 
thing to say and do,” under a variety: of cir- 
cumstances—being a guest, travelling alone, 
meeting people easily, the art of entertaining, 
respecting the rights of others, ete. Actual 
letters written to a real High School Girl. 


Amusements 

It 1s TO LAauGH, by EpNA GEISTER (Doran. 
$1.25). The author of ‘“Ice-Breakers,” a vol- 
ume of games for young people presents an 
equally attractive volume of recreation for 
older people. The contents include Mixers, 
Group Games, Races for in-door and out of 
doors, Trick Games, Picnics, Partners, ete. 

PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND CAMP, by KATHAR- 
INE Lorp (Little, Brown. $1.75). Six plays: 
one “The Raven Man,” for a girls’ camp; one, 
“Buried Treasure,’ an outdoor play for boys; 
one will do for a Christmas play, ete. All 
have been given successfully. They are prac- 
tieal material, which should be useful for 
teachers, or leaders of boys and girls. There 
is an introductory chapter on Settings and 
Costumes. 

DEBATING FOR Boys, by WILLIAM Horron 
Foster (Maemillan. $1.50). A new and en- 
larged edition of a useful book for all kinds 
of Boy’s Clubs or any organization where boys 
debate. It gives clear and practical advice for 
preparing and conducting. 

PareR Macic, by HoupiInt (Dutton. $2.50). 
The whole volume is devoted to magician’s 
tricks with paper, paper folding, paper tear- 
ing, paper puzzles, ete. The explanations 
seem very clear but, quite probably, the ecarry- 
out of the directions is another matter. 


GAMES, by Jressir H. BANororr (Mac- 
millan. $4.00). A reprint of one of the most 
comprehensive and useful volumes on _ the 
subject. The author is assistant director of 


physical training in the publie schools of New 
York City and opens the volume with a 
valuable chapter on the Uses of Games. Not 
the least important part of the book is its 
eight indexes: Games for Dlementary Schools, 
for High Schools, for play-grounds, for Boy’s 
and Girl’s Camps, for Children’s parties, ete. 
The directions are clear and there are many 
illustrations. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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Why Rally Day? 


How can a church school have 
a perfunctory celebration of Rally Day? 


Rally day! 


Why have a rally day anyway? Sick people 
rally and grow stronger. No, we refuse to con- 
sider that the summer changes and re-creation 
among our people that have made our school 
small or closed its doors have meant anything 
like sickness. Our Church School rally is 
not a rally from sickness. 

The army, scattered in flight, hears a bugle 
eall that replaces fear and discouragement by 
hope and new purpose. The army rallies. No, 
our school met in June for a joyous Children’s 
Day and scattered cheerfully without fear or 
discouragement for the summer’s delight. Not 
like the fleeing army is our school to rally 
in the fall. 

A great cause is being championed by the 
noble and the strong. They call upon all 
who will to arise at their call, to rally to 
the cause, and to pledge their best in strong 
determination and high resolve for the coming 
of the better day. Yes, here is the meaning of 
a rally which shall help us to know what we 
want to make of our Church School rally day. 


Dr. 


Class Conference Hour 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
Sept. 24. Review. 

Does your interpretation of the prophet as 
the spiritual interpreter do full justice to the 
predictive factor in prophecy? 

This is a fair and vital question, especially 
in view of the claims that are made for Old 
Testament prophecy as furnishing a “map of 
the future’ and therefore giving us a clear 
conception of what history is to be. There 
is no doubt that the conception of the prophet 
was, in its earliest phases, closely akin to that 
of the sooth-sayer and the clairvoyant. But 
this was only a part of the idea and it was 
steadily modified as the thought of Israel was 
ennobled under the discipline of unhappy ex- 
perience. Finally came the clear notion of 
the prophet as the “forth-teller” rather than 
the foretellér. Certainly it is a greater func- 
tion and one requiring a larger gift of divine 
wisdom to discern and interpret the spiritual 
eontent on one’s own time than to declare 
what was to transpire in the future because a 
supernatural yision was youchsafed to one. 
The more modern conception of the prophet 
is therefore nobler than the earlier one was; 
and it is adequate to all the facts of Biblical 
history. The prophet was not a sanctified 
fortune-teller; he was the man who lived so 
close to God that he received the gift of in- 
sight and knew what was moving under the 
surface of the daily life around him. 

Why is the book of Esther in the Bible? 

Because it seemed to the Jews so important 
and the Christians were ready to count it among 
the sacred number. If it is compared with one 
of the gospels or Isaiah the difference is pain- 
ful to reflect upon; it is no wonder that the 


There is appealing to us a cause urgent 
enough to challenge all our powers, the church 
a school learning God and learning life in 
his way. Well may we call upon every man 
and woman in our church, every youth on 
its threshold, every child at its door to rally 
today to a new endeavor, a purpose to make 
this year see all those in our neighborhood, 
for whom no other church is caring, led wisely 
forward by our church in Christian nurture 
and god-like living. 

For each there is a share in this task. “A 
little child shall lead them,” and the tiniest 
child in our midst may show some other what 
Church School is meaning to him; the boys 
and girls will gladly start the year determined 
to make their school the very best it can’ be 
made; youth undertakes with eagerness to 
conquer the world, and will hesitate at no big 
program for a strong year’s work; the young 
home-makers, the men and women bearing the 
heat of the day’s work and the very oldest in 
the group, all have a part in making the 
school of the church fulfill this year its great 
opportunity in our neighborhood. 


If we prepare for Rally Day with a vision 
worthy of our task, there will be no perfunc- 
tory sending out of stereotyped notices, hiring a 
story teller to talk to the whole school at 
once, getting through the day some way with 


‘something that “works up a little pep” and 


gives a start to the new year. 

Rather will that hand to Hand work be done 
by those who care, that the contagion may 
spread, that all the members of last year’s 
school may wish to share in the day’s doings 
and be present, bring others with them and 
strive to convince all who are there that their 
Church School is worthwhile. 

Such a Rally Day service as Rey. Arthur 
HE. Goudy’s “Faith of Our Fathers” with the 
men, the fathers and big brothers, leading the 
processional march into the church, lending 
their strong bass to the opening chorus sung 
by the intermediate and junior boys, makes 
a fine appeal for a strong year’s work, for a 
genuine rally to the cause that is believed 
worth most—to carry on the faith of our 
fathers. 

Me Ps. YX, 


Davis’ Bible Class 


question is asked. The fact that the book is 
included in the canon of ,recognized scriptures 
does not vouch for its religious value or as- 
sure one that it will make an essential con- 
tribution to the forces that work for the 
culture of Christian experience. It is full of 
the hatreds and bloody revenges of an ancient 
time. This fact ought to be recognized and 
freely admitted. No reader can spend an hour 
with it and then give another hour to the let- 
ters of Paul without feeling the boundless 
difference between them. On the other hand, 
it shows how the human spirit can .express 
itself nobly in a time of great danger and it 
conveys a wonderful lesson in self-sacrifice and 
the use of power for noble purposes. 


How large a place do you give to the image 
in Daniel as furnishing an outline of human 
history? 

None at all. I do not consider the highly 
wrought symbolism of Daniel as giving us any 
definite scheme of the development of history, 
especially in reference to the construction of 
the future political boundaries of Europe. 
There are many earnest Christians who thus 
regard it; and the church is large enough for 
all shades of religious opinion. To me it all 
seems so unessential in comparison with the 
great duties and privileges of the Christian 
man of today. At a time when the task of 
making love and good will the ruling prin- 
ciples of life is so urgent; when the building 
up of the institutions of the Kingdom of God 
demands every ounce of energy that we pos- 
sess, it seems to me nothing less than a tragic 
waste of energy to fuss over the ten toes of 
an image. At the same time I respect those 
who thus regard the matter as vital and plead 
only that we work together at the great task, 


allowing each other the liberty of Christian 
men in such matters as these. 

If God is good why is evil in the world? 

There you have me with the old question. 
There are ways of answering it that have been 
followed since the first time the question was 
put. One is to deny the evil entirely. But 
that gets us nowhere; and even while we are 
denying it theoretically we are bumping into 
it practically. Another way is to say that God 
has nothing to do with it. This seems to save 
the character of God by a device that leaves us 
with the problem still on our hands. I prefer to 
say that evil is here and that God allows it to be, 
for reasons which I cannot understand, but 
which are sufficient in his mind. But I turn to 
the practical fact that much that is called evil 
by me probably is not so at all, and will not 
appear to be so when I know all the truth 
about the universe. Then, too, I am certain 
that what we call evil is one of the conditions 
of progress and the price is worth the gain. 
If there were no evils we would not be stirred 
to struggle; and it is through effort that prog- 
ress is registered. Then God is working 
through and with man to make the evil less. 
Look at the conquest of physical pain and the 
attainment of better conditions of living that 
haye come as men have worked to overcome 
that which seemed to be eyil in their surround- 
ings. The Good God is leading us to the 
achievement of a better world. As we work 
with him for this great end the problem of 
evil appears to’ be less, and we may hope to 


understand it all finally. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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The Mind of Christ 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Sept. 24-30 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Seripture Reference Phil. 2: 1-11. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be used, 
therefore, as an aid to daily worship. The 
Handbook, A Book of Prayers and Devotional 
Hymns, may be had at five cents each from the 
Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. Give a brief 
introduction to the Book of Philippians. Call 
special attention to the notes of joy and rejoic- 
ing which run through it in spite of the fact 
that the author was in prison. In the way of 
business read the list of members of the church 
who do not live in the community; tell of the 
circumstances of each of them as far as they are 
known, and inquire concerning those of whom 
the pastor is not informed. Also take steps to- 
ward quickening the relationship of these ab- 
sentees to the church, or better still, of securing 
their happy transfer to some church near them. 


Self Interest and the Christ Mind 


1. The rich reward of Christ-mindedness. 
Phil. 2: 9-11. Note that ‘Wherefore’ in this 
great passage where it is told how the Christ 
is entitled to the highest position and the 
greatest name in the universe. This richness 
is the consequence of his poverty. Note that 
such poyerty connotes no other than the high- 
est self-interest. Our conclusion is simple and 
direct. He who most favors others promotes 
most his own interests. 

2. Through the, confusion of human lan- 
guage we have come to think of self-interest 
as being unpraiseworthy. What a judgment 
this is to pass upon all living things. Only 
by seeking to supply one’s own interests is 
life made possible and maintained. When self- 
interest is degraded into selfishness, then in- 
deed it is an object of contempt. 

8. The self-interest of  self-forgetfulness. 
We leap immediately to the practical plane 
of consideration of self-interest when we dis- 
cover that only by forgetting self can we be 
truest to ourselves. In the moments of self- 
examination and the choice of dominant mo- 
tives in life, one may properly consider along 
what lines lie his highest self-interest. If he 
thinks clearly he will arrive at the conclu- 
sion that for his own good he must be forget- 
ful of himself; following broad lines of noble 
living, and of Christ-like love and service. 


Interest in Others and the Christ Mind 


4, The passion for others of the Christ mind. 
Phil. 2: 5-8. Jesus saw very clearly that the 
struggle to keep his own high nature was not 
the way to retain it, but rather to express 
that nature in its finest attributes by a passion- 
ate devotion to the interests of others. It was 
this dominant idea which led him to the life 
of service, of example, of teaching, of sac- 
rifice and death. To have his mind in us is 
to follow a similar course. 

5. The practice of Christ-mindedness. Phil. 
2: 3, 4. There are two ways of using one’s 
eyes, figuratively speaking. They may be fas- 
tened on selfish interests, leading one to walk 
in the way of selfishness, or they may be fixed 
upon the good of others, guiding the feet in 
the paths of fine humanity. “Take a point, 


Closet and Altar 


CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF PAIN 
And he came and took her by the hand, 
and lifted her up, and immediately the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them.— 
Mark 1: 81, 


This fever is the fever of distrust, and 
when it leaves us at the touch of Christ our 
house of pain becomes a house of ministry.— 
ES OLR: 


We must listen, if we would understand. 
We must not entrench ourselves in our own 
sorrow so as to leave no open door for him 
to enter with his healing and comforting 
balm.—Wrs. C. L. Goodell. 


I yet live, saith the Lord, and am ready 
to help thee, and to give thee greater com- 
fort than before, if thou put thy trust in 
me and call devoutly upon me.—Thomas 
a Kempis. 


His blessing to the soul is often the bless- 
ing of adversity and tribulation. So a man 
should not doubt the goodness of God when 
these come to him. He should rather sus- 
pect himself if they never reach him. 

—Charles Brown. 


Christ of the wounded hands that heal, 
Be in our House of Pain, 

That aching forms thy touch may feel, - 
And rest attain. 


Christ of the cross and crown of thorn, 
Be near us where we lie, 

To touch each heart by suffering torn 
How heroes die. 


Christ of the confiict over ill. 
Christ of immortal life, 

Say to our anguished souls, “Be still,” 
To calm their strife. 


Christ, who alone canst heal and save, 
Come, and our fears shall cease. 
O make us in our weakness brave, 
And give us peace, 
—Jesse M. H. Saxby. 


He does-not promise to remove our bur- 
den, and relieve us from the necessity of 
bearing it; that would be no kindness, for 
our burden is our best blessing; it is a 
precious discipline, and its removal would 
be a fatal loss to us. Our burden remains, 
but the Lord offers to be our yoke-fellow, 
taking his place in the traces by our side 
and sharing with us his kindly yoke, his 
recognition of the Father’s will and love in 
all our difficulties and sufferings. And then 
our burden is his burden too, and when he 
drags it with us it is easy— David Smith. 


O Lord, our God, without whose will and 
pleasure not a sparrow can fall to the 
ground, grant to us, in times of trouble, to 
be patient, without murmuring or despair; 
and in prosperity to acknowledge thy gifts; 
and to confess that all our endowments come 


from thee, O Father of lights, who givest. 


liberally and upbraidest not. Give us by 
thy Holy Spirit a willing heart and a ready 
hand, to use all thy gifts to thy praise and 
giory. Amen.—Thomas Cranmer. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin. ] 
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sergeant,” my captain used to say to me in 
the military drills at college; by which he 
meant that as first- sergeant I must take a 
straight course, thereby guiding the whole 
company aright, and that to do it, I must fix 
my gaze upon some point toward which I 
should move. We may fix our eyes on the 
point that leads to destruction or on the object 
which leads to salvation. 

6. Passionate unity of purpose in the church. 
Phil, 2: 1, 2. Notice that this sublime para- 
graph (Phil. 2: 1-11) is occasioned by the 
apostle’s desire to promote unity in the church 
at Philippi. Without it the body of Christ 
would sicken; with it that body was healthy. 
It is true today; given a church in which 
there are no factions, no jealousies, no divi- 
sions, and with the unity real spiritual life, 
and there is a body of Christ able to function 
effectively. 


THE PROGRAM OF CHURCH WorK 
The Absentee and the Absentor 

1. The Christ mind regarding those who 
absent themselves from the church and who live 
remote from it. There are two classes which 
give the pastor great concern, namely, those 
who live in the vicinity, but never appear at 
the services, or but seldom, and those who 
move away and do not take letters. Suppose, 
now, there be the Christ mind not alone in 
the pastor but on the part of the entire church 
—the mind that begets unity of purpose; what 
will be the thought of the church regarding 
absentees and absentors? Surely it can do 
no other than keep’its covenant when on re- 
ceiving these members it promised to “watch 
over them.” There is a sacred pledge on the 
part of a church to give thought and attention 
to those who wander from its ministry. 

2. Plans for winning back the disinterested. 
The church should do more than feel badly 
about those who have lost their interest in it. 
It should havea definite plan to secure the re- 
enlistment in the affairs of the chureh of all 
who neglect it. That plan should include per- 
sonal attention and endeavor to remove the 
eauses of disinterestedness. It should seek 
the enlistment of these persons in actual sery- 
ice. To these and other ends the church 
should have a carefully devised system whereby 
it keeps in motion the influences calculated 
to re-win the disaffected. 

3. Plans for helping the absentees. At 
stated intervals let the pastor write to every 
absentee, seeking a response from each. Let 
different members of the church be charged 
with correspondence with different ones. Se- 
cure from them contributions to the church 
and to its benevolences. If they are remote 
from the ministry of any Christian church, 
provide them with Christian literature, helps 
to personal devotions and family prayer. More- 
over, the case is rare where it is not wisest 
to seek a transfer of membership to some 
church where the member can worship regu- 
larly. Annually the Commission on Hvyange- 
lism asks for the names of absentees of 
the various churches with a view to for- 
warding them to churches near them. Let 
every church be prepared to co-operate both 
in furnishing these lists and in seeking out 
any whose names are forwarded to it. 

Our conclusion is simple, and the repeti- 
tion of previous conclusions. Have a plan 
and work it! 
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Plots 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 
All of Jack’s friends were planning gardens 


Joe and Ted, Cliff and Sam had 
paired off to work together, and of course 
Tommy was to be Jack’s partner. Their am- 
bition was to accumulate wealth enough to buy 
football suits in the fall, and they had re- 
ceived permission to farm some vacant lots on 
the edge of town. The owner was so thankful 
over the prospect of having something besides 
weeds on his land, that he not only told the 
boys to go ahead, but helped pay the expense 
of plowing. 

“TLet’s raise something 
onions,’ Jack suggested to Tommy. Cliff and 
Sam were experimenting on potatoes, while 
Joe and Ted were sure that tomato plants would 
fill their empty pocketbooks. 

“Want to try bananas or oysters?” grinned 
Tommy. 

“Tet’s try some flowers,’ answered Jack. 
“Some poppies and dahlias and late chrysan- 
thing-um-a-a-bobs,” he explained. “Mr. Nelson 
will let me have some fine bulbs, and our plot 
will look so pretty.””’ Tommy was fond of flow- 
ers, so did not scoff at the idea as did the other 
boys. They poked good-natured fun at Jack 
and Tommy, advising them to watch out for 
“silver bells and cockle-shells and pretty maids 
all in a row.” 

But just when things began to start growing 


that spring. 


besides beans and 


and the gardening meant hoeing or weeding - 


or watering day and night, Jack had to drop 
out. For days he had felt drowsy and listless, 
feeling no desire to play ball or take hikes. 
His legs deserted him entirely, and his head 
felt as if it did not belong to him. 

“Jack’s got the fever,” Tommy reported de- 
jectedly one morning. “I saw Dr. Brooks com- 
ing away. He thinks Jack may be laid up 
some time.” 

“Tough luck,’ sympathized the other boys. 
‘Then practical Cliff remarked: “Hard lines on 
you, Tom. Weeds are doing better than plants 
these days, and folks say it’s bound to be a 
grasshopper year.” 

Tommy groaned, then bent over his hoe with 
determination. Then Ted thought of a scheme 
that brought grins all round, though poor 
Jack was too sick to share the idea. For a 
while the news was so discouraging that 
there was no whistling or joking as the boys 
toiled in their thriving plots. Vegetables 
were beginning to bring in dimes and quarters 
now. / 

“He’s out of his head, and he keeps talk- 
ing about the garden,’ Tommy confided to 
Cliff. “I wish he wouldn’t worry about it.” 

After long anxious weeks, a very thin, 
ghostly Jack could sit up and.wave to the 
boys from the window. Every day he watched 
them go. by with their baskets and delivery 
wagons, for trade was brisk and many people 
had not put in a garden that summer. Tom- 
my’s cousin Paul was visiting, and Jack took 
for granted that Paul was helping Tommy. 

“JT hope you and Paul are making money 
out of your garden stuff,’ Jack told Tommy 
with a brave effort one day. Tommy opened 
his mouth, then shut it with an odd expres- 
pion. 

“It’s going first rate,” he admitted. “Of 
eourse it had to be a dry, hot summer, and 


the hoppers are thicker’n beans. We pretend 
we're soldiers and they’re the enemy. We 
drown ’em out till we get tired, then we watch 
our allies, the birds, do the job better. The 
robins are getting so fat they can’t fly,” he 
chuckled, “so we’ll have to take turns keeping 
the cats locked up.” 

The other boys dropped in to see Jack when 
he could move out in the hammock under the 
big maples, but they did not ‘discuss the gar- 
dens much. ‘They don’t want to make me 
feel bad,” sighed Jack to himself. ‘“‘Well, I’ve 
got to get husky and rustle a job, so I can 
buy my own suit. Mother’s hands are full 
paying the doctor. This summer’s a century 
long !”’ 

It was hard to keep cheerful, though he 
tried his bravest. His birthday was drawing 
near, too, though he knew there could be no 
party or presents. 

“Our dahlias are going to be wonders,” an- 
nounced Tommy, dropping in the morning of 
Jack’s birthday. “And such luck! A _ florist 
that knows Dad says he’ll buy all we'll sell.” 
Jack succeeded in showing a smile. He did 
want the other fellows to do well, if he didn’t 
have any luck. No mention was made of a 
birthday, and not even his mother seemed to 
remember the date. 

Jack walked slowly up and down the porch 
that afternoon, talking things over with him- 
self. “Doe says I can begin to be useful next 
week, and that I ought to be pretty strong by 
the opening of school. A whole summer 
wasted!” His groan was interrupted by a 
honking. It was Dr. Brooks, and stowed 
away in his big car were all the gardeners, 
who greeted Jack noisily. 

“Come along for a spin,” invited the Doc- 
tor, and before Jack could find his tongue, 
he was tucked away in the front seat. Far 
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out the smooth boulevards into the country 
they flew, as gay as a flock of jays. Then 
about sunset when the cool mountain breeze 
sprang up, the Doctor brought his jolly load 
back to the outskirts of town, right to the 
green thriving track where the boys had worked 
so faithfully. Jack stared at the miracle the 
summer had helped bring about. 

“Get out and walk around,” invited the 
Doctor, while Tommy demanded eagerly, “How 
does it look?” as Jack silently surveyed every 
vegetable and flower. 

“Bully,” Jack told him heartily. “You and 
Paul must have sat up nights with it.” 

“Paul!” Cliff and Ted were perfectly scorn- 
ful. ‘Paul was too lazy to pull an onion!” 

Jack looked puzzled. ‘“Wasn’t he your 
partner?” he turned to Tommy who was jig- 
ging about excitedly. Tommy waved toward 
the other boys. 

“We, Us and Company,’ he said with a 
flourish. “Here are your proxies. Hverybody 
helped so as to keep it in the family. You’re 
still my partner, Jack!” 

Jack flushed slowly, and the Doctor laid 
a supporting arm about his shoulders. He 
tried to speak and failed. His eyes were full 
of the things he couldn’t express, and the 
boys didn’t want to be thanked anyway. So 
the Doctor, understanding, called “All aboard !” 
and Jack piled in with the rest and headed 
toward Surprise Number Two—his birthday 
supper, all ready on the lawn. 

“T’m the luckiest boy on earth,” declared 
Jack, contendedly, over his third dish of ice- 
cream. “You fellows surely fooled me. You’re 
bricks, every one of you.” 

“Pretty clever of them to make up a plot 
about a garden plot!” Jaughed the Doctor, 
approvingly. 

(All rights reserved) 


One day I was walking home along Main 
Street, with a boy friend. He was carrying 
a bag of crackers. It was very slippery 
walking. Suddenly his feet went up and he 
went down, dropping the bag and _ spilling 
about ten of the crackers on the icy ground. 
I had my arms full of packages, and was in 
a hurry to get home, so I went along, telling 
him to be sure and pick up the crackers, as 
they had not fallen in any dirt. 

That afternoon I passed the place where my 
boy friend fell down, and I was very much 
surprised to see that most of the crackers were 
still lying there on the ground. They had 
become dirty by this time, and were not fit 
to eat. I was sorry to see that he had wasted 
them. In these days when everything costs 
so much, it is wrong to waste anything. 

Today, little children are starving in Burope, 
for lack of food. When I was in France, I 
saw little children who were pale, thin, and 


half-starved. 
soldiers stopped at a station, these little French 
children would come to the door of our freight 
cars and beg for some of the bread, corned 
beef and beans which they saw us eating. Over 


When the train carrying us 


there, they didn’t waste anything. Instead of 
burning up their brush heaps in the fields, 
as we do, they piled the brush up beside the 
kitchen door, and used it to kindle the fire in 
the stove. 

Don’t waste anything. Don’t waste any food. 
Don’t waste the water by letting the faucet 
drip. Don’t waste the electric light by for- 
getting to turn it off in rooms where you don’t 
need it. Don’t waste the heat from the furnace 
or stove by leaving the house door open. Don’t 
waste your time in foolish ways. God has 
given us all these things to. use for our best 
good. Don’t waste anything. When we waste 
anything, we can never get it back again. 

Rev. Harotp S. WINSHIP. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


How Can We Help Foreign 
Mission Work? 


Comment on Topic for Sept. 24-Oct. 1 
BY MABEL E. EMERSON 


Scripture Passage: Isaiah 6: 1-8 


This topic and the companion one for Novem- 
ber should be considered together. Co-operate 
with the November leader and your Missionary 
Committee in working out a Program for your 
Young People’s Society for the year 1922-1923, 
and secure its adoption. 

Make a two-fold report at this September 
meeting. Wirst, report your “‘findings’’ regard- 
ing the present missionary status of your so- 
ciety—mission study classes, missionary library, 
subscriptions to missionary periodicals, yearly 

gifts to missions. The findings may not be very 
encouraging. All the more need for a construc- 
tive plan for the coming year. ‘This plan is 
the second part of your report, and should 


| cover the three following points. 


apart for the gifts of our young people. 


| Gifts of life. 
| two thirds of the recruits sent out by the 
_ American Board have come from our Congre- 


1. Knowledge. Scmetime during the win- 
ter have a mission study class, or more than 
one. Better still, stir up the whole church 
for a simultaneous study campaign, called 
| “The Church School of Missions,’ when groups 


of all ages will be enrolled for mission study. 


India is the special field for study this year. 
Textbooks and special helps for class leaders 
are ready. The next best plan is to have a 
series of six or eight special programs based 
on the foreign mission textbook in your regular 
society meetings. Reading circles are another 
possibility. 

2. Prayer. Is your church interested in 
some one missionary or mission field? Do 
your young people know even slightly any 
missionaries? Then pray for them! “The Year 
Book of Missions,’ published by the American 
Board and the Woman’s Board has a daily 
prayer list covering all our fields and workers, 


38. Service. 
least three ways. 


Service may be given in at 
(a) Gifts of money. There 


‘is no end to the needs abroad, because the 


work is alive and growing. Our Boards have 
definite missionaries and pieces of work set 
(b) 


Gifts of time. Our missionaries are in con- 


) stant need of articles to help them in their 
- work in Sunday Schools, day schools and hos- 


pitals. Groups of young people could prepare 
these articles—scrap books, toys, school sup- 
plies, ete. Our mission Boards can give de- 
tailed information about such projects. (c) 
In recent years not more than 


-gational churches. What is wrong with our 


'\ehurches? What is your church’s record? If 


‘your church is one which has sent out a mis- 


-sionary, or more than one, you will want to 
follow the plan of having a Christian service 
flag, similar to the service flags of the war 
‘years. Full information regarding these flags 
will be given by any one of the foreign Boards. 
Bring to your Society carefully thought out 
_ recommendations covering these points. Plan 


_ for at least one study class, for definite gifts to 


the American Board and the Woman’s Board, 


| for wide-awake missionary meetings and for 
| ‘some handwork gifts. 


Ask for enlistment of 
your young people in these various plans, and 


|| see that the whole Program is started. 


| Write about any problems to the Ameri- 
can Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, to the 
| Woman’s Board of your district, or to Dr. 


|| Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation De- 


q 


partment, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Cleansing of Simon 


By Hugh Pedley 

We have before us a boy of about twelve 
years of age. He is a nice looking boy. He 
had good, strong limbs and a rosy face, and 
seems full of life and energy. I shall call him 
Simon, because I don’t know any one of my 
acquaintances who has that name, but just 
at the present moment, there is something 
wrong. His face is clouded over, his lips are 
pouting, his eyes look like a cup that is just 
about to spill. He is tired and dusty and 
disappointed. What has happened? Let me 
tell you. 

He has joined a Clean-up Club, every mem- 
ber of which was pledged to do his best to 
clean up all the other boys. He had meant to 
be a faithful member, and on the morning of 
that day he had taken a pail, a bar of soap, 
and a-towel, in fact several towels, and made 
his way to a part of the city where he knew 
there were some pretty dirty children. He 
began with a boy that had a nasty patch of 
mud on his head, matting the hair and soiling 
the scalp. He filled his pail with water and 
then invited the boy to come and have his head 
washed. The boy came, but just as Simon 
stooped down to put the soap in the water, he 
got a thwack on the side of the head while 
a vigorous kick sent the pail rolling half-way 
across the street. Looking up in anger, he 
saw the boy with the muddy head making the 
most abominable faces at him from the other 
side of the road. 

This was disheartening, but Simon was not 
the kind of boy that gives up easily; so he 
filled his pail and set out once more. He had 
not gone far when he met a boy with very 
filthy hands, covered with a sort of axle-grease. 
“Come here,” said Simon. “What for?’ asked 
the boy. ‘To get your hands clean.” “Clean 
your own hands,” was the defiant retort. 
“What!” said Simon, in astonishment, “My 
hands are clean.” “Let me look at them,’ said 
the other. Simon held out his hands. The 
boy looked at them; felt one of them; then 
took hold of what seemed to be skin and gave 
it a sharp pinch. “Doesn’t that hurt?’ he 
inquired. “No,” answered Simon. “Rubber 
gloves!” said the boy, contemptuously. ‘No 
eredit to you to be clean.” And he turned on 
his heel and went off. 

Simon was still more disheartened, but he 
resolved to make another attempt; so he went 
a little farther along the street. Coming to- 
wards him, he-saw a ragged boy, whose blouse 
was so far gone that the fragments of it were 
whipping about in the wind like little dirty 
flags. As the chest was uncovered, Simon 
saw just over the boy’s heart a deep black 
blotch like a splash of ink. Here was a piece 
of work for him, and he at once stopped the 
boy and began on him. The victim was pa- 
tient for a while, but after Simon had scrubbed 
and scrubbed for twenty minutes’: without 
effect, he got angry, turned the pail upside 
down on Simon’s head and went off with the 
big, black patch peering from behind the flap- 
ping rags. 

Poor Simon! it had been a sad experience. 
No wonder that he was tired, and bedraggled, 
and disgusted. No wonder that he felt almost 
sorry that he had ever joined the Clean-up 
Club. No wonder that he felt that the world 
was a very difficult and thankless world for 
the one that would like to make it better. 

He was tired, he was hungry, and he was 
sleepy. It was natural, therefore, that, seated 
on a bench and with his head against the 
wall, he should go off into a doze. He was 
wakened by a voice, “Simon.” He looked up 
and saw beside him the most beautiful man 
he had ever looked upon. He was young, he 
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was straight, his head was crowned with bright 
brown locks that shone like gold in the rays 
of the setting sun, his eyes were clear and 
deep as a crystal pool, and all his face glowed 
with a strange and tender light. “Simon,” 
said the voice again. “Yes,” answered the 
boy a second time, and then involuntarily cor- 
rected himself. ‘Yes, Lord.” “You are weary 
and sad; what aileth thee?” 

Then Simon told what had happened, how 
he had set out with the honest desire to make 
everybody clean, and how time after time he 
had failed. His lips quivered, as he told of 
his disappointment, and he wound up by say- 
ing: ‘‘Lord, I have been very earnest, I have done 
my best but it’s not a bit of good. It’s not a 
bit of good.” The Beautiful Man gazed on him 
tenderly for a moment or two and then said, 
“There must be something wrong.” ‘Some- 
thing wrong! Where?’ exclaimed Simon. 
“With your head,’ was the answer. “Me,” 
said Simon, “I’m sure there can’t be.” “I have 
noticed some things,” said the Beautiful Man. 
“You were very stupid in your class yesterday, 
weren’t you? “I’m afraid I was.” ‘And the 
day before when you were sent on a message you 
blundered so, that a great deal of trouble was 
caused.” “I can’t deny that.” “Then there 
must be something wrong with your head, let 
us see.” . 

With one hand the stranger held a mirror 
before Simon and with the other lifted up his 
hat. Simon looked into the glass and to his 
horror saw that his head was covered with a 
nasty, muddy mess, exactly as was the case 
with the first boy he had met. “Just think,” 
he said to himself, “with a head like this I 
tried to clean up that boy.” ‘‘And” said the 
Beautiful Man, “I’m afraid there’s something 
wrong with your hands.” ‘What makes you 
think that?” said Simon. “I saw you one day 
carrying a load, but after you had held it for 
a while, it tumbled out of your hands. Then 
you were set to do a piece of work, but after 
a little time the tools and the material slipped 
out of your fingers and the work is still un- 
finished. Yes, there must surely be something 
wrong with your hands.” “Oh, I think you 
must be mistaken,” said Simon. “Look at 
that hand.” ‘“There’s a rubber glove on it,” 
said the stranger “Yes,” “Did you have it 
on when you were doing the work?” “No.” 
“Then take it off now.’ Simon did so and 
almost turned sick as he saw how it was 
smeared with a kind of greasy scum; but he 
was too humiliated to say anything. “No 
wonder,” said the stranger, “that with a hand 
like that you were not able to hold on to 
your work. 

“But,” said the Beautiful Man, “I fear 
there is something wrong with your heart.” 
“Surely not,” cried Simon, “that boy that I 
tried to wash, had a big, black blotch right 
over his heart, but I’m sure I can’t have any- 
thing the matter. What makes you think I 
have?” “Did I not hear you the other day 
use some very coarse and nasty language 
when you were talking with the other boys?” 
Simon hung his head, he remembered. “And 
did you not act selfishly a little while ago, 
when you stole away with your brother’s 
bieyele, knowing all the time that he had 
planned to use it himself?” “I’m afraid I did. 
I felt a little mean about it at the time.” 
Then, before Simon quite understood what he 
was doing, the Beautiful Man put his hand on 
the boy’s bosom, unloosened a button or two 
of the little blouse, turned back the part that 
covered the left side and lo! there right over 
the heart was a great patch as black as the 
blackest ink. Simon was utterly confounded. 
A little while ago he had been cross with the 
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Novel Sermon for Children 

UNION, TAVARES, FLA., Rey. F. R. Marsh, 
pastor, prepared a novel Children’s Day sermon, 
securing about a hundred blocks of wood in 
the shape of bricks, two inches long, a few 
being painted white to represent the teachers, 
and the remainder red to represent the schol- 
ars. Each brick had written on it the name 
of some officer, teacher or scholar. With these, 
Mr. Marsh built a little church. By pulling 
out a few bricks, he graphically demonstrated 
to the children the fact that each brick was 
necessary to the stability of the building. He 
still uses the little building as an object lesson 
to absentees. It furnishes a tangible evi- 
dence of the presence of the scholars and 
furnishes an incentive to build up the walls 
as new scholars are added. 

The Junior Christian Hndeavor gave a pa- 
triotic play in the school building on July 3, 
and by this means raised quite a sum to be 
given as their contribution for mission work. 


Church Covenant 
Adopted by Union Church, Waban, Mass., 
of which Rev. C. H. Cutler is pastor. 


(Those to be received will come forward and 
stand while the minister repeats the following, 
or other sentences :) 

What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits toward me? I will take the cup 
of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord now 
in the presence of all his people. 

Dearly beloved, as the Lord’s free people, 
we haye joined ourselves (by a covenant of 
the Lord) into a church estate, in the fellow- 
ship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways, 
made known, or to be made known unto us, 
according to our best endeavors, whatsoever it 
shall cost us, the Lord assisting us. Confident 
that the Lord hath more truth and light yet 
to break forth out of his holy word, and de- 
_ pending, as did our fathers, upon the guidance 
of his spirit to lead us into all truth, we work 
and pray for the progress of knowledge, the 
promotion of justice, the reign of peace and 
the realization of human brotherhood. With 
reyerent gratitude to God who has created and 
sustained us, we seek first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness; and we look with faith 
for the life everlasting. 

In this faith we invite you to join with us in 
setting forward the cause of Christ in this 
community and throughout the world. 

In the presence of God and of these Ohris- 
tian people, do you now declare your purpose 
to be a disciple of Jesus Christ and to do the 
will of God as revealed to you through him? 

(Response: I do.) 


BAPTISM 


(Such as have not been baptized will receive 
Christian Baptism, as a symbol of spiritual 
cleansing, an outward and visible sign of Chris- 
tian discipleship, and, from the days of the 
apostles, the rite of initiation into the Chris- 
tian Church.) 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


How They Do It 


Methods in Church Work 


The Minister administers baptism as follows: 

N....I1 baptize thee into the name of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

or, N. ...I1 baptize thee into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


For THOSE BAPTIZED IN CHILDHOOD 


(Addressing those who have been baptized, 
the minister will say :) 
Do you who were consecrated in childhood, 


Culled from Calendars 


Remember, that though you are asked 
for money, it is just because money so given 
and so used is changed directly into service 
and leadership, into worship and teaching, 
into schools and character, into souls 
brought to Christ and into the holy enter- 
prises of the Kingdom of God.—VFirst, De- 
troit, Mich. 

* * 
‘ We all have a special liking for the little 
perticular “ruts’’ we make in life. We all 
object to people whose wheels don’t exactly 
fit into our own little “ruts.” We all fail 
to see that sometimes the wabbling and 
bumping of the other fellow’s wagon is due 
to the narrow “ruts” we have made on the 
trail—F rst, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

co * 

To those of the parish who are to teach 
or to enter school or college we would give a 
hearty word of encouragement. The right 
training of the mind is a life-long task of 
which only the fundamentals are learned in 
education of the schools. With all your 
learning, remember that ‘the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of all wisdom.’ No 
learning is secure which is not bedded in 
moral] truth and religious faith. Therefore 
the church as the great teacher of morals, 
and religion would have its children know 
that they have all the more need for its 
teachings as they explore the fields of learn- 
ing,:old or new. Nothing worth while is 
accomplished apart from God and His 
truth. Help, then, to make the moral and 
religious education of the church strong and 
compelling in presentation. Learning about 
science and language and literature is in- 
complete without learning about God. 
With this knowledge comes perfect freedom. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.”—First, Branford, Ct. 


in Christian baptism, confirm for yourself 
(yourselves) the covenant made for you? 
(Response: I do.) 


For THOSE UNITING BY LETTER 


Beloved, you come commended to our com- 
munion from other Christian churches to join 
us as disciples of Christ, in the membership of 
this church, and we welcome you to fellowship 
with us in worship, in service, and in Chris- 
tian living. 
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THE COVENANT 

(This promise is made by all, uniting eithe 
by confession or letter.) 

In entering the membership of the Unio 
Chureh in Waban, do you (all), promise you 
fellowship with us in worship, in service an 
in Christian living, and|your co-operation i 
the Christian work of the world? 

(Response: I do.) 

(The members of the church stand, and re 
peat with the minister :) . 

WE THEN, the members of this church, joy 
fully receive you into our fellowship, as wé 
now with you renew our covenant with Go 
and with one another: 

(The members of the church and those unit 
ing with the church repeat together :) 

Trusting in His grace to strengthen us, w' 
hereby engage to love the Lord our God witl 
all our heart and soul and mind and strength 
and our neighbors as ourselves. We resolv‘ 
to do justly, to love merey and to walk humbly} 
with our God. 

The Lord grant us grace to be true to thi: 
our covenant, and to glorify him with the 
holiness which becometh his house forever 
Amen. 

(The minister says:) 

In token of our hearty welcome I exten 
to you, in behalf of this church, the right hanc¢ 
of fellowship. 

BENEDICTION 


The Lord bless you and keep you; the Lor¢ 
make his face to shine upon you and be gra 
cious unto you; the Lord lift up his counte 
nance upon you and give you peace. Amen. 


Novel Ways of Raising Money 

One of our southern churches is raising 
cotton on the ample church lot to pay the 
Apportionment. In a church in North Caro: 
lina, ten members are giving eggs that are 
laid on Sunday, to help swell the fund for the 
church building. 


Flashes from the Southeast 

The summer has been cool. The tourist rates 
south to the mountains and to the Florida 
beaches are no joke. But the churches are 
warm. The rural South is all aflame with 
revivalism and many thousands are uniting 
with the churches of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The revival is at once a result and a 
cause of the intense religiousness of the South. 
There are marked conversions. Two years age 

a farmer in southern Alabama was conyerted 
by reading a leaflet on Congregationalism, 
handed him by a Congregational minister. He 
was 35 years of age, but had not responded 
to the appeals of the other denominations. 
There was something in the history, polity 
and spirit of our denomination that seemed 
to meet a long-felt want and he immediately 
united with the new Congregational church i 
the neighborhood and is now its leading me! 
ber. He is a power in the church and an 
fluential layman in all that region. Railways a 
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DEDICATION DAY AT GLENDALE UNION CHURCH, S. D. 


few, roads are bad anda mule is better than a 
super-six automobile, so he drives a mule to 
a community miles away. He preaches, fights 
moonshine, and wins people to Christ. 

Typical of what could be done in many mill 
towns and cities is the work of Rev. A. T. 
Osborn of LaGrange, Ga. His church is sit- 
uated in one of the better mill communities of 
the South. He is impressing the city and is 
reaching the surrounding country, using the 
working force of his church. Dr. Bloom of 
the Sunday School Extension Society has sent 
four student workers into Mr. Osborn’s parish 
and the surrounding country to aid in the sum- 
mer activities. Three young men from the 
LaGrange church will enter Atlanta Theolog- 
ical Seminary this fall and three more next 
fall. If every pastor in our denomination had 
the spirit of Mr. Osborn there would not be 
standing room in our theological seminaries. 
Happily for Atlanta Seminary, the prospects 
for students and work the coming year are the 
best they have been in the history of the in- 
stitution. 

The Southeast has an editor pastor. Rev. J. 
Delman Kuykendall is pastor of Cocoanut 
Grove Church, Fla., and editorial writer for 
the Miami Herald. Mr. Kuykendall lifts the 
editorial page of this paper to the level of a 
high-grade pulpit, and it works. The Sunday 
editorials of the Herald are an exposition of« 
a Bible text. The church of which Mr. 
Kuykendall is pastor grows, and the thousands 
of readers of the Herald like the editorials. 

Rey. Wilfred C. Barber of Granville, Ill. 
has been called to the superintendency of the 
Home Missionary work in Florida, beginning 

Sept. 1. He has been a successful pastor; 
was for some time superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Iowa and has lived in 
Florida. He brings to his task experience 
as a pastor and executive and a love for the 
Palmetto State. The rapid development of 
Florida opens to our denomination an excep- 
tional opportunity and Mr. Barber is called 
to develop the larger plans formed by the 
State Conference and the Home Missionary 
Society. 

Dr. BH. AX King is spending his first summer 
with the Miami Beach Church, taking no va- 

cation. He has carried out a strong program 
of Sunday and week day services. With much 
eare he has prepared a series of Friday night 
lectures on the Bible and kindred topics. 
Much interest was awakened. The attendance 
averaged twenty-five and often was much lar- 
ger. Partly as a result of these lectures, nine 
united with the church on the second Sunday 


in August, five of them representative men of 
the community. ; 

The South is not all Ku Klux. The Gov- 
ernor of Georgia and the: Mayor of Atlanta 
regard opposition to the Klan as good politics. 
In the annual meeting of the Georgia Klan, the 
entertaining city forbade assembly or parade 
in masks and no representative of the City 
gave the Klan welcome. The Klan is passing 
in Atlanta and Georgia. Its origin is a futile 
protest against the growth of fair play and 
mutual respect between races and religious 
sects in the South. Tee He Ke 


New Building on the Site of Old 


On Aug. 6, the new building of GLENDALE, 
Mirtrr, S. D., was dedicated. Dr. H. K. 
Warren, the student pastor, F. W. Jamison, 
and Assistant Supt. Juell took part in this 
dedicatory service. The old Glendale build- 
ing blew down a year ago. Mr. Jamison was 
on the field at that time. Under his leader- 
ship the Glendale people went to work to 
build a new building, using the material which 
could be salvaged from the wrecked structure, 
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and putting up a creditable building at an 
added cost of $2,300. In order to meet all 
bills $1,000 was needed on dedication day. 
Nearly $1,100 was raised, and the church was 
dedicated free of debt without calling on the 
C. C. B. S. for aid. 


News of the Churches 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Celebration of Two Centuries at Rochester 


ROCHESTER recently celebrated its 200th 
anniversary as an incorporated town. As was 
fitting, First Church (whose former senior 


deacon, the late Hon. Franklin McDuffee, was 
the author of a careful and interesting his- 
tory of the town), was well represented in the 
various parts of the celebration through the 
functions of the orator, the historian, the so- 
loist in the old-time songs, the toast-master at 
the banquet, the impersonator of ‘Parson 
Main,” the first pastor of the church, and in 
various other capacities whereby the celebra- 
tion was carried to a great success. 

Sunday, June 25, by invitation of the First 
Church, Mayor Kimball and the other mem- 
bers of the city government, attended morn- 
ing worship, and listened to the sermon of Dr. 
F. W. Merrick, the pastor, on the subject, 
“Just Government, a Divine Function.” The 
following Tuesday afternoon the celebration 
was opened on Hayen’s Hill, the site of the 
first meeting-house. After prayer by Dr. 
Merrick, and singing by the public school chil- 
dren, Mayor Kimball introduced Hon. Fred- 
eric BH. Small, whose oration, and the poem by 
J. C. Pringle, that followed, were most appro- 
priate to the occasion. Immediately after- 
wards, a tablet was unveiled on the house near 
by what is known as the first parsonage of the 
First Church. Hon. Burt R. Cooper, one of 
the deacons of the church, presented the tablet 
which was accepted by Lewis B. Tuttle, for 
the wardens of the parish. A fine poem by 
Mrs.. William Wright was read, and the pastor 
closed with prayer. In the evening, the city 
Opera House was crowded to hear the his- 
torical address by Mr. Willis McDuffee, which 
he presented ably on the theme, “Five Hpochs 


congregation may be overcome. 


“Hilling Empty Pews,” 8 pages. 
$1.00 per 100. 


Pnlistment cards. 20 cents per 100. 


For Church Visitation Day 


and the 


FALL CHURCH RALLY 


All Congregational pastors are invited to co-operate in a nation-wide 
observance of Church Visitation Day and Fall Church Rally, 


that the season may be begun with enthusiasm and the inertia of the 


Helps for Rally Sunday 


$1.00 per 100. 
“ome To Church’; Roosevelt’s nine reasons for going to church (two colors). 


Canvass Cards for men, women and young people. 


Samples sent postpaid on request 


THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 4th Ave., New York City 


20 cents per 100. 
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in the History of Rochester.” 
added greatly to the interest of the occasion 
by appearing in Jenny Lind costume, and 
singing charmingly some of the old-time songs. 
The program of the evening closed with stere- 
opticon pictures, presented by Mr. Louis H. 


McDuffee, of the leading citizens and the 
familiar places about town in the old days. 
The celebration closed the next day. <A 


splendid street parade, long and picturesque, 
in which many organizations and individuals 
were represented with attractive floats, came 
first. First Church had its appropriate part 
in the representation of ‘‘Parson Main,” by 
Mr. Ira G. Studley, and the fine “float” and 
unusually good appearance of the church’s 
troop of Boy Scouts. So good was the boys’ 
work and appearance that they easily won the 
first prize among all the organizations of their 
class. The celebration closed in the evening 
with a banquet, at which Judge Leslie P. 
Snow of the State Supreme Court presided, 
and Senator Moses, with several others, spoke. 
Meanwhile, in Town Square, the Hanson 
American Band gave a concert, moving pic- 
tures. were presented, and appropriate fire- 
works were displayed, to an audience of 10,000 
people—all of which made a program that the 
Granite State city likes to recount. 


The Summer in Retrospect 

VACATION PREACHERS: During the vacation 
period many of the churches of the state take 
advantage of the services of well-known preach- 
ers from others states. Among those who have 
filled local pulpits during July and August 
are Rey. W. A. Morgan of Mt. Pleasant, Wash- 
ington D.C., at Dover, First, and Boscawen; 
S. D. Gordon (author of “Quiet Talks’) at 
Hast Jaffrey; Rev. Archibald Black of Mont- 
clair, N. J., at Concord, South; Rey. S. R. 
Fisher of Wellesley, Mass., at Concord, First; 
and Dr. R. H. Potter of Hartford, Ct. at 
Hanover. ; 

STUDENT SuprpLizs: A number of churches 
in the rural sections depend for the summer 
months on student supplies. This season Sec- 
retary Stearns of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety was able to put into the field an unusu- 
ally well equipped group of young people in 
these sections. At Sullivan and Hast Sullivan, 


A TRAVEL BOOK 
FOR JUNIORS 


By HELEN PATTEN HANSON 


The small boy goes with his uncle from 
America to England, Palestine, and 
Egypt. It isa journey of wonders, and 
the author makes each stage of it a 
real pleasure for young readers. 
Illustrations and maps. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK ; CINCINNATI 


MUSHROOM BOOK 


and large colored chart, postpaid for $2.00. Spe- 
cially prepared for beginners who wish to learn the 
edible and poisonous kinds. 

DR. W. A. MURRILL, 
New York Botanical Garden, New York City 


of every description, 
size and price. We 
are always pleased 
to quote prices, send 
catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 
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Mrs. McDufffee@C. H. Clark, Bangor ’22, has been in charge. 


He will continue his studies at Bowdoin this 
fall. At Deering, T. B. Cowan; Washington, 
Miss E. O. Lombard; and Errol, L. B. Smith, 
all from Gordon Bible College, Boston, were 
employed. 

IMPROVEMENT IN PLANTS: As usual a num- 
ber of the churches have during the vacation 
season made extensive improvements in their 
plants. Bennington, Rev. HE. C. Osborne, pas- 
tor, has undergone interior decoration and 
been furnished. with a new carpet, at an ex- 
pense of $700. Boscawen, Rev. M. J. Allen, 
pastor, has expended nearly $1500 on interior 
and exterior improvements. Henniker, Rey. 
P. E. Miller, pastor, is redecorating the church 
auditorium at an expense of about $1000. 

Newport, Soutu, Rey. D. L. Yale, pastor, 
has carried on during the summer, work at 
two out-stations with great success. Hach 
Sunday at 8 o’clock he has preached at Croy- 
den, and at 8 o’clock at Goshen. The Newport 
church has furnished music as well as preacher, 
at each place. Mr. Yale has been able to 
do a large amount of pastoral work over this 
area through the use of the telephone, and 
circular letters mailed each week to a list of 
175 families with announcements and pas- 
toral greetings. The work at Goshen has 
closed for the year, but at Croyden it will 
continue until Noy. 1. Ha Bow: 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A Good Year in Chesterfield 

CHESTERFIELD has just finished one year 
with Rey. W. H. McBride as pastor. The 
Deleo lighting system has been installed in 
the church and parish house. A church manual 
has been prepared and adopted, printed and 
put into the homes. The Hvery Member Can- 
vass was made for the first time, and the 
amount pledged for benevolence is larger than 
ever previously raised. ‘The Church School 
has increased in attendance and is doing effec- 
tive work. The Christian Endeavor Society 
conducts the Sunday evening services, and the 
minister preaches twice a month at West 
Chesterfield. The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Ladies’ Benevolent Society are 
active and efficient in missionary, social and 
church supporting labors. Hight members have 
been added to the church. The church was 
not closed a Sunday in the year, the pastor 
occupied the pulpit 51 Sundays and exchanged 
the other one. 


NEW YORK 

Italian Vacation School 

Rey. Gaetano Lisi, the pastor, with the 
assistance of four teachers, conducted an ex- 
cellent Daily Vacation Bible School this sum- 
mer in the Italian Church of the Redeemer, 
Brooklyn. The total registration was 99, and 
the average attendance 50. 


Lake View and North Evans Improvements 

The church at Lake View has just com- 
pleted improvements costing $5,000, adding to 
its building a room to be used for the social 
work of the church. 

This church is honored in being represented 
in the foreign field by Allen McAllister who 
goes to Angola, Africa, under appointment of 
the American Board. North Evans is also 
improving its church building. These churches, 
within commuting distance of Buffalo, are the 
only Protestant churches in their respective 
communities and unite in their fellowship peo- 
ple of many denominations. Rey. J. M. Turner 
is pastor of both churches. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dano-Norwegian Church Conference 
The National Association of Dano-Norwe- 
gian Churches met with our Norwegian church 
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at Orange, June 14 to 19. Much of the tim 
was taken up with sermons, lectures and praye! 
sessions. How adequately to meet the demand 
of the young people was one of the question: 
under discussion. The need of more Hnglisl 
and good English was manifested. There wa: 
good fellowship at the meeting and an earnes 
attitude toward the problem of spreading : 
vital Christianity among the Dano-Norwegian 
in our land. 


Social Hour Follows Midweek Service 

WAVERLY, JERSEY Ciry, has added a socia 
hour to the regular midweek service. Fron 
eight to nine is the regular “worship hour, 
and from nine to ten the “social hour,’ wit! 
light refreshments and a short business ses 
sion if necessary. It works admirably. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Dunn Center Completes Unit of New Buildin 

Dunn CENTER church-goers are now wor 
shipping in the recently built church basement 
When the time is ripe, they hope to complet 
the building. Much of the labor was donate 
by the men and women, the young pasto 
doing a lion’s share of digging and concret 
pouring. After years of moving from plae 
to place, these people are happy in this stil 
rough place of worship. Many from adjoin 
ing churches united with them in the dedica 
tion service. 


OKLAHOMA 

Has Most Beautiful Church Grounds in Cit 

The new auditorium of PARK, OKLAHOM: 
City, has been in use since Easter, thoug! 
there were neither pews nor windows at tha 
time. A fan system is being installed whic! 
will cool the building in summer, and heat i 
quickly and cheaply in winter. The Rotar: 
Club recently presented a beautiful silve 
flower basket to Park Church as having th 
most beautiful church grounds in. the city 
Rey. F. H. Fox, the pastor, has organize 
teams for the purpose of calling Sunday after 
noons. During the months of April, May an 
June over 2,000 calls were made in that sectio’ 
of the city. F.L. M. 


COLORADO 
Union Services Draw Big Crowds 
The church school of SECOND, COLORAD 
SPRINGS, was gladdened by the report of th 
District Secretary on its standing in this grea 
territory of eight states. In Colorado, i 
stands fourth on Pilgrim Standard, and sec 
‘ond on District credits; in the whole terri 
tory, eighth on Pilgrim Standard and thir 
on District credits. In a city Sunday Schoc 
baseball league, the Second Church team reé 
cently won the championship. 
The young people are uniting with othe 
schools in their section of the city in a Dail 


My residence has become too large 
for my diminished family 


AM OFFERING IT FOR SALE 


Located at Newton Center, one of the 
most beautiful, healthful and desirable of 
all Boston suburbs. Unsurpassed church and 
school privileges. Framed, modern house, 
first class equipment, workmanship and con- 
dition. Twelve rooms on three floors. Ten 
thousand feet of land on corner, with variety 
large shade trees and shrubs. If interested, 


Write for further particulars. 


JAMES L. BARTON, 21 Orient Avenue, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
| Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 
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‘facation Bible School, to which the minister, 
vey. S. ©. Dickinson, is giving one or two 
ours a.day. Union services, with four 
hurches participating, have been held on the 
‘ourt House lawn, and congregations have 
umbered as high as 1,000. There is a fine 
and stand with a seating capacity of 300, as 
ell as the park benches, and a good parking 
pace for a number of automobiles. Interest 
1 these services has exceeded expectations. 
F.L. M. 


TEXAS 
|. E. Societies Doing Good Work 


First, Fort WorrH, Rev. O. J. Read, pas- 
yr, reports that the attendance of the Junior 
deavor, instead of declining with the sum- 
er season, was larger during the month of 
uly than at any time since it was organized. 
he Senior Endeavor continues to grow, and is 
ecoming a more compact organization every 
onth. A camp has been built and paid for on 
ake Worth, where it is hoped a large gather- 
1g of young people may meet next season for 
Vacation Bible School. On July 26, First 
atertained the Christian Hndeavor Societies 
- the city and won the city union attendance 
vield. The young people have never fallen 
slow second place in this contest. The 
uniors have taken the pennant for the third 
me. In the previous contest they lost by a 
yunt of three to Broadway Presbyterian, with 
membership six times as large as that of First 
hurch. 


CALIFORNIA 

wo New Pastors 

Rev. G. L. Matthews has been called to the 
astorate of the Mission Park Church of San 
rancisco and began work on Aug. 6. Mr. 
fatthews has been for the past four years the 
astor of First Church, Ogden, Utah, but has 
ade several trips to the coast and become 
ore or less familiar with conditions in San 
rancisco and the bay region. The Mission 
ark Church has been without a regular pas- 
r since the sudden death of its pastor, Rev. 
. E. Holloway, two years ago, though for a 
ar the pulpit was supplied by Rey. P. A. 
impkin of Salt Lake City, who served as 
‘ting pastor. i 

Rey. A. HE. Paterson of Lemon Grove, in 
puthern California, began on Aug. 6, the pas- 
rate of Pilgrim Church, Oakland. He has 
id experience in teaching, in newspaper work 
1d in rural social service work and has served 
ider the American Missionary Association in 
egro and Indian work. Lemon Grove was 
s first pastorate and in connection with his 
ork in Oakland, he is planning for further 
udy in the Pacific School of Religion. Pil- 
im Church, in Hast Oakland, is one of the 
der churches of the city, with a membership 
1d equipment that promise efficient service 
ider the new leadership. 


yuth California Wanderings 
That the minister is a wandering creature 
the summer time, rightly prizing the pre- 
gatives of his vacation period, we all know. 
‘hat some of them have been doing in South- 
n California, and where they ‘have been 
ing will be interesting to one another and 
their friends. Perry Schrock, feeling the 
ed of change from the uniform coolness of 
anta Ana, refreshed himself with the humid 
armth of far Hastern states; with his own 
mily renewing acquaintance with other rela- 
ves in Nebraska, Ohio and Illinois; hears 
e thunders of Niagara Falls; acts as dele- 
ite of his local Lions’ Club at their interna- 
onal convention in Hot Springs, Ark., and 
‘oudly drives him home across the continent 
his new Willys Knight car. Henry Stauffer 
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of Park, Los Angeles, spent the month of 
August about San Francisco Bay, preaching 
two Sundays in San Jose. 

From the city, they flee as a bird to the 
mountains; H. P. Ryland of Mount Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, to Camy Baldy; J. H. Lash of 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, into the Big Tree 
reservations. And some hie them to the 
beaches; I’. C. Reid of Corona to Long Beach 
and Catalina; I. M. McRae of Barstow to 
Long Beach; Howard French, Church of the 
Messiah, Los Angeles, preached at the Presby- 
terian Church in Santa Barbara, and partici- 
pated in the instruction at the Y. W. C. A. 
Conference at Asilomar; Chester Ferris of 
Yucaipa preached two Sundays at Vernon 
Ave. Church, Los Angeles, and had an outing 
at Long Beach. John H. Cooper of Bethany, 
Los Angeles, blessed with a furlough of three 
months as a gift of his Church, toured the 
coast to Pacific Grove in his auto, and finished 
in the mountains of San Jacinto and San 
Bernardino. What others did, and whither 
they fared, we must leave to a later day. 

Co Re ¥. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Barser, W. C., Granville, Ill, to State Home 
Missionary Superintendency of Florida. At 
work. 

Epwarpbs, L. A., First, Newport, Vt., to St. Law- 
rence, Portland, Me. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

PRINCH, J. C., Watervury, Vt., to Secretaryship 
of Religious Hducation for Maine and Profes- 
sorship of Religious Education at Bangor Sem- 
inary. 

Sarcyent, J. H., First, Hinsdale, N. H., to Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. Accepts to begin Nov. 1. 
WALKER, W. H., Fargo College, and acting pastor 
at Amenia, N. D., to chair of philosophy and 
Bible at Northland College, Ashland, Wis. 

Accepts. 

York, H. C., Principal of Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute, Santurce, Porto Rico, to chair of So- 
ciology in Hood College, Frederick, Md. Ac- 
cepts. 


Resignations 
Cousins, E. M., First, Brewer, Me. Effective 
Sept. 30. 
Lawrence, A. A., Federated, Shutesbury, Mass. 


Ordination 
OsBorRNE, E. C., 0., Bennington, N. H., Aug. 1. 
Sermon by Rev. B. H. Byington; ovher parts 
by Rey. Messrs. H. L. McCann, BH. W. Eldridge, 
J. W. Wright, B. A. Dumm, J. H. Hoffman, 
Frank Pearson, C. J. Plummer and T. B. 
Cowan. 


Personal 
KinG, Rpy. and Mrs. EH. A., celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of their marriage at Miami Beach, 
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Fla., Aug. 25. Palms and orange blossoms 
decorated the fine, new manse. There were 85 
guests, and scores of letters and telegrams 
brought greetings from different sections of 
the country. Appropriate silver gifts ex- 
pressed the good will of the many friends. 
Twenty-five beautiful roses told the story of 
25 happy years. 


Accession 


Conf. Total 
NEW YorK 


Homer, Sept. 3 4 4 


Though we had Peace, yet ’twill be a great 
while ere things be settled. Tho’ the Wind 
lye, yet after a Storm the Sea will work a 
great while——John Selden. 
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desirable for Sunday school use 
either as readers or text-books. 
The first volume contains the prin- 
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tion of Solomon’s temple. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. THOMAS HALL 


First Congregational Church, Island Pond, Vt., 
mourned as one man on August 9, 1922, as they 
laid to rest by Island Pond’s beautiful lake all 
that was mortal of Rev. Thomas Hall, their be- 
loved pastor for nearly 23 years. For 13 years 
he was actively working among them, and nearly 
nine years their Pastor Hmeritus. 

Coming to Island Pond in 1899, as Mr. Hall 
did, rich with 40 years’ experience in the old 
country, Newfoundland, and Canada, the Island 
Pond church took on new life. Mr. Hall applied 
himself chiefly as always to “gathering souls,” 
but as a natural result the church mortgage was 
burned, the Missionary Society’s aid unnecessary 
and later the church repaired and redecorated. 

At the funeral, Rev. Robert Lawton, Mr. Hall’s 
successor, feelingly conducted the services, while 
Rev. Ellery Reed, D.D., of Sherbrooke, brought 
sympathy from Canada. There was rejoicing amid 
the weeping, for did not all realize that as Mr. 
Lawton spoke their dear pastor. was even then 
wearing the Crown of Righteousness. 


“ 
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DEACON BENJAMIN P. MIGHILL 


The Congregational Church of Rowley, Mass., 
suffered a great loss in the passing away of Dea- 
con Benjamin P. Mighill. Seldom has any com- 
munity or church received so much service from 
an individual as was rendered by this man. 
Uniting with the church at the age of 12, for 
more than 50 years he took an active part in 
its life and work. At the age of 21, he became 
Superintendent of the Sunday school. At the 
age of 28, he was chosen clerk of the church and 
held that office almost half a century. Twenty 
years ago he was elected one of its deacons, hold- 
ing that office to the time of his death. The 
church will sadly miss him in all its activities. 


Deacon Mighill also took an active interest 
in the affairs of his native town and. served it 
freely and willingly for many years, serving 


as a member of the Board of the School Com- 
mittee, and as clerk of the town for 31 years, 
and as one of the Trustees of the Rowley Library 
for 30 years. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “It. is a 
good thing to be well born.’ Deacon Mighill 
was well born, being a lineal descendant of the 
Mighill family that came from Rowley, Hng- 
land, with Rev. Ezekiel Rogers in 1639 and 
settled the town of Rowley, Mass. He in- 
herited the sturdy qualities of integrity, thor- 
oughness and loyalty of his Puritan ancestors. 
He was a.-man of great mind. He carefully and 
prayerfully thought out life’s problems, and then 
loyally supported those principles in which he 
believed. He was a man of broad vision. The 
welfare not only of his town, but of his state 
and nation and the world were embraced in his 
interest and sympathy. He was a man of 
brotherly spirit, thoughtful of those about him 
and sympathetic and sensitive to their needs. 
Deacon Mighill was a Christian ~ gentleman, 
always and everywhere exhibiting the spirit of 
Christ whom he loved and served. 

In 1881 Deacon Mighill married Miss Cath- 
erine N. Adams of Newbury, Mass., who sur- 
vives him. Through all these years they main- 
tained an ideal home, which was a center of 
culture, refinement and Christian character. 

Deacon Mighill was born in Rowley, June 17, 
1845, and passed on to his deserved reward June 
12, 1922 The funeral service was held from 
his late home and was conducted by Rev. Wil- 
liam Nicholl, pastor of the church, and assisted 
by Rev. David Fraser of Somerville, Mass., .a 
former pastor and an intimate friend. The in- 
terment was in the family lot of his native town. 


D.F. 
Events to Come 
AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, North Woodward Ave. Church, De- ; 
troit, Mich., Nov. 8-9. 
113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMBERICAN 
Boarp, at Evanston, Ill, Oct. 24-27. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD'S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPPRANCH UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 19-21. 
October. 
CONNECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
Barnesville (White), Nov. 14-16. 
(Colored), Savannah, November. 
IpaHo, American Falls, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
KENTUCKY, Berea, Nov. 3-5 
LOUISIANA (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
MIssourRI, Kansas City, Sept. 25-27. 
MONTANA, Judith Gap, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
NEBRASKA, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 
NortH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Sept. 27. 


CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, 


GEORGIA, 
GBORGIA, 


| Norra Daxora, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 


OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 

SoutH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSEE, Crossville, Nov. 7-9. 

TEXAS (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 
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Brotherhood 


- By Lydia Stearns 


This poem comes to us with the followi 
note: Not long ago, a member of a missi 
study class said: “It’s all right to help the 
if we just don’t have to have those Japs ov 
here!” So, says the author, I wrote the e 
closed lines. My thought was of a@ univer 
with a cauldron which might represent o 
little planet, in which God is truly mizing I 
potion. There must be yellow as well as whi 
and is not brotherly love, the love of God, t 
blending medium? 


A vision I had of a cauldron, huge, 
Like a great heart over the fire, 

With the Love of God the coals did glow, 

And the contents within were simmering slo 
While God, himself, watched the brew. 


And ever he stirred the mixture ’round, 
And he gazed within, where it stood; 
Then he brought from North, from South, fro 

West, 
Hearts of men to be added. Still the test 
Did fail to yield his demand. 


The mystery potion did seethe and foam, 
As the color-test then was given; 
Now a drop of red, of white, of black, 
In a certain proportion. ‘Still a lack,” 

The Master said, as he stirred. 


Then out from the cauldron a voice did ri 
And a clamor, loud, as of men: 

“Tis enough,” they eried, “to each his ow 

We would have thee provide for each, alone, 
But not together, O God!” 


Then mightily glowed the red coals, beneat 
As the God of Love did reply, 

“Oh, my children, dear, when will you see, 

Ye are all to be one in love of me— 
Perfection cometh that way.” 


Then added he more of the sunshine hue, 
Which he gathered far in the Hast, 

And the potion did cease to boil and seethe, 

As a magic word I heard him breathe— 
“Behold, my image, at last!” 


The morrow of the victory has more per 
than its eve.—Wazzini. 
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By JOHN E. STOUT 


‘‘A comprehensive and wholesome survey 
of the whole subject of religious educa- 
tion, not only in connection with the 
church, but also in relation to the com- 
munity and higher institutions of learn- 
ing.”’—The Congregationalist. 


Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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‘\... is known all over the country. | 
a thousand churches find economy 
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THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGé 
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Ku Klux Klan Warns 
Evil-Doers 


It is only a step from being a Puritan to 
being a Pharisee, from busyness to busybodiness 
only a step from being a Saint Paul to being 
a Paul Pry. 

This nation was founded by Puritans for 
Puritans. Since this is so, it is not strange 
that we have frequent out-croppings of degen- 
erate Puritanism. When it needs only a 
seratch or so to reveal the honest, clear-eyed 
Puritan beneath many an American citizen, it 
is inevitable that bad manners, poor education, 
and narrow prejudices should make Pharisees 
and Paul Prys out of many other American 
citizens. One sadness of this fact is that the 
two classes are confused with each other, a 
noble name is smirched, and: religion and true 
public spirit are made odious. 

At present we have in this country two 
bands of Paul Prys whose legitimate descent, 
and yet whose far decline and fall from Puri- 
tanism are evident. One is the Ku Klux 
Klan, strictly so-called, and the other is the 
sect of the Fundamentalists. Below are printed 
two of their proclamations. One is genuine, 
and appeared in a certain Southern news- 
paper last spring. While there is a good deal 
of recognizable Puritanism in it, the nub of 
the proclamation is in Item 3. The other pro- 
nouncement is possibly imaginative. It did 
not appear in the Watchman-Examiner—but 
it might have. In this case the nub extends 
clear through. 


Herre YESTERDAY—TopAyY—ToMoRROW— 
FOREVER 


1. Importers of bootleg liquor are warned to 
watch their step—we know who you are. 


2. Our county officers are urged to perform 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


A high grade professional school in ap- 
plied religion, training for the modern 
ministry in its various fields. Interde- 
nominational faculty and student body. 
All the privileges of Oberlin College 
and its strong equipment. Generous 
Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate de- 
grees according to program. 


~ Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, O. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 


Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees, Opvortunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
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their full duty, fearlessly and consistently. Our 
support is pledged them in enforcing the law as 
the law is, and without favoritism. ‘Personal 
friends” of officers will be looked after. 


3. Negroes organizing secret orders in this 
country had better break camp. A fair deal 
for every negro as long as he stays in his 
place, but no orders calculated to do harm or 
ereate evil desires will be tolerated. Negroes 
in the rural districts are warned against mid- 
night prowls. The open season for loafing is 
over—go to work. 


4. Our attention has been called to several 
white men here who have immoral relations 
with women of opposite color. If the officers 
can’t control this situation, which is a hard one, 
a few good surgeons are at our service. 
Members of this particular gentry will stick to 
the straight and narrow or take the conse- 
quences, 


5. We want our grand jurors to do their 
duty. 

6. Several dives in and its suburbs are 
harboring bad characters, allowing gambling 
and open violation of the law to go unmolested. 
We will support our officers to the last ditch 
and then cross it ourselves if necessary. 

7. We stand for a clean town, morally, polit- 
ically and otherwise. Whiskey bottles should 
not be seen around the city hall. 


8. We stand for law and order as against 
mob rule; our creed is well known—White 
supremacy, the tenets of the Christian religion 
and 100 per cent. Americanism to the core. 


9. Pistol toting is a prevalent danger in 
county. Highty per cent. of the popula- 
tion own guns and fifty per cent. carry them 
habitually. We favor legislation to curb this 
dangerous practice. Following legislation we 
ask for enforcement of the law. 


10. Men who spend more on corn licker and 
affinities than on their wives are asked to be 
considerate of the needs of their wives and re- 
member that some have been called to our at- 
tention. We will help the officers remedy this. 


KKK. 


HERE YESTERDAY—TopAY—TomMoRROW— 
FOREVER 


1. Seekers after intellectual stimulus are 
warned to mend their ways—we know you 
can’t be Fundamentalists. 


2. Our Denominational Boards are urged to 
do their full duty. Our support is pledged to 
them when they favor Fundamentalists; but 
personal friends of liberal-minded secretaries 
had better look out. 


3. Young people studying Evolution had 
better break camp. A fair deal for every 
young person so long as he stays in his place, 
but no study conflicting with the announced 
eonclusions of William Jennings Bryan will be 
tolerated. Young men in colleges are warned 
against religious discussions. The open sea- 
son for thinking is over—go to bed. 


4. Our attention has been called to several 
college professors who have a fondness for 
Science. If the trustees can’t control this sit- 
uation, a few wealthy and conservative con- 
tributors to the college in question are at our 
service. Professors will stick to the straight 
and narrow, or pressure for their discharge will 
be exerted. 


5. We want our Conservative alumni to do 
their duty. 


6. Several high-brow clerical clubs in the 
large cities are harboring bad characters, not 
electing Fundamentalists to membership. We 
will support disgruntled non-members to the 
last ditch, and then make spiteful remarks 
ourselves if necessary. 


7. We stand for a hide-bound church, mor- 
ally, intellectualy, and otherwise. Theological 
books printed later than 1840 should not be 
seen around pastors’ libraries. 


8. We stand for partisan propaganda as 
against fairness and justice. Our Creed is well 
known—Fundamentalist supremacy, the tenets 
of the later and harder Reformation theology, 
and 100 per cent. bigotry. 

9. Attending theological seminaries is a prev- 
alent danger in America. A large per cent. of 
theological students own text-books, and a 
smaller per cent. read them. We favor a more 
powerful sentiment to curb this dangerous 
practice. 

10. Men who have more respect for what 
they ought to have been brought up to believe 
than for what they were brought up to believe 
are asked to, be considerate of the belief of 
their childhood and to remember that we hold 


it yet. We will help the State Conferences and 
Conventions to remedy anything disapproved 
by our zealous but misguided selves. 

KKK, 


HERE YESTERDAY—TopAY—ToMORROW— 


FOREVER 
ROBINSON. 


A Domestic Tragedy 
My doll, my doll, my Annabell! 
She’s really feeling far from well— 
Her wig is gone, her eyes are out, 
Her legs were left somewhere about, 
Her arms were stolen by the pup, 
The hens ate all her sawdust up; 
So all that’s really left of her 
Is just her clothes and character ! 
—Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 


Missionary Work. 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 
5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Trains for 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A’ professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for noen-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WaRREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 

The Charter requires that ‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to stu- 

dents of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-Seventh Year begins September 27, 1922 

For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 
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The Cleansing of Simon 
(Continued from page 343) 

world and very tired; now he was angry with 
himself and very much ashamed. Then he 
heard the stranger say, deliberately, ‘““He that 
would cleanse must himself be clean. Simon, 
would’st thou be clean?” ‘Yes, Lord, I would,” 
replied the boy very humbly. 

And now the Beautiful Man does a strange 
thing. He sets on a low stand a basin or 
ewer made of the purest white marble. This 
he begins to fill, but in a most extraordinary 
fashion. He pours not from common vessels, 
but from nature’s mystic cups the flowers 
—white flowers like the lily, red flowers like 
the rose, purple flowers like the iris, and flow- 
ers that are the blossoms of tall and stately 
trees. As the Beautiful Man stoops down over 
the marble basin, Simon notices a circlet of 
tiny, red marks around the forehead. He sees 
also in the hand that holds the flower, a red 
mark in the center of the palm and apparently 
reaching through to the back of the hand. 

But now the marble basin is nearly full of 
the wonderful liquid. ‘There is a further thing 
to be added,” says the stranger, and with this 
he turns aside the vesture of his bosom. Right 
over the heart Simon sees a red, red scar 
and, as he looks, there oozes out of the very 
eenter of it a tiny drop of blood that at once 
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hardens and glows like a perfect ruby. “Take 
it,’ says the stranger. Simon obeys. “Drop 
it into the basin.” Simon does so. No sooner 


does the red drop touch the liquid than it 
dissolves. The mysterious fluid turns to a ruby 
red. The rays of the sun shine upon it and it 
gives back a light that is like the distilled 
essence of a thousand sunsets, and, not only 
that, but there comes from it a fragrance so 
ineffably sweet, that it seems as if all the 
odors of all the flowers that ever bloomed 
from the days of Eden had been gathered 
into this one spot. Then the Beautiful Man 
said to the boy, “Go, wash.” And he went 
over to the basin. He washed his hands and 
then became clean as the flesh of a little child. 
He bathed his head and immediately it was as 
free from defilement as a leaf just opened in 
the spring. ‘Then he stripped himself to the 
waist and hollowing his palm took of the 
red fluid and laid it on the great black blotch 
over his heart. When he took his hand away 
the stain was gone. But, strange to say, there 
was a spot of clean pure red. ‘Then he looked 
at his open hand and in the palm there was 
a spot just like it, and catching sight of 
his face in a glass, he saw a eircle of red 
marks just where the filth had been. He stood 
very quiet while a _ strange warmth went 
thrilling through all his frame. Then the 
Beautiful Man turned to him—and oh, how 
beautiful he was—and said, ‘Simon, thou hast 
my marks. Thou art mine. Go and cleanse 
thy brother.” 


The following was written \by Professor 
Blank on the back of a theme: “Please write 
more legibly.” 

Next day: “Prof., what is it you wrote on 
the back of my theme?’—The Lawrentian. 


As usual my monthly allowance had run 
short. Home went a telegram for money, 
as usual. Back came a check for half the 
amount I asked for, as usual. But I fooled 
them, for I had asked for twice the amount 
I needed, as usual.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 


A Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
on. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Women, Girls. Learn Gown Design- 
ing-Making. $40 week. Learn while earning. 
Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample lessons 
Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J. 566, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Attendant in Children’s Home. Pro- 
testant, over twenty-five years of age. Apply 
to Matron, New England Home for Little Wan- 
derers, 161 South Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Wanted—A Protestant maid, or working house- 
keeper, in family of two, in Boston suburb. “L. 
KB.” care Congregationaliat. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Live Congregational Minister, splendid orator, 


; good mixer, desires a church in small town or 


village. Photograph of himself and wife, also 
highest testimonials will be mailed to church 
wanting a minister of this class. Salary $1,200 
and parsonage. Address “Hureka’”’ care Congre- 
gationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Returned missionary teacher, ordained, seeks 
professorship in College or Preparatory School. 
Experienced in teaching History and English, 
Latin and Greek. Address Rey. Dr. Corley, 
“Wallace Lodge,” Yonkers, N. Y. 


Chureh desiring sincere and capable Church 
Assistant, write “EH,” Congregationalist. 


Sept. 14, 1922 


Mistress-——“Bridget, it always seems to me 
that the crankiest mistresses get the best 
cooks.” 

Cook—“Ah, go on wid yer blarney !” 


Accept again my farewell song, 
Heartless I’ll never be, 
I cannot stay the same mind long, 
I think so fast, said she. 
—Chicago Hvening Post. 


“How is it your next door neighbor isn’t 
speaking to you?” 

“Well, I took the muffler from my motor- 
boat and told him it was a present for the 
baby !”’—From Judge. 


The very small boy with the very large gun 
was standing in a country road. : 

“What are you hunting, bub?’ asked a 
passerby. 

“J dunno,” he replied frankly. 
seen it yet.”—The Boys’ Magazine. 


“IT ain’t 


A Peanut lay on the railroad track, 
Its heart was all a-flutter ; 
The 5.18 came thundering past— 
Toot! Toot! 
Peanut Butter. 
—The Printer’s Devil. 


Returning to his native village, a young 
man missed the weather yane from the church 
spire. “And what’s happened to the weather 
vane?” he inquired of an old laborer. “Oh, 
mister, there were two o’ ’em in yillage. But 
there weren’t enough wind for both. So we 
took yon down,” came the reply. 


A portly old gentleman, laden with a 
traveling-rug and several bags, was endeavor- 
ing to make a dignified exit from a crowded 
railway carriage. 

At the door, however, he stumbled on the 
pet corn of a brawny Scot. 

“Hoot, toots mon!” groaned the latter. 
“Canna ye look whaur ye’re goin’? Hoot, 
toots, mon, hoot!” 

After he had slammed the door behind him, 
the overburdened traveler put his head through 
the window. 

“Hoot yerself,” he retorted. “I’m a traveler, 
not a motor-car!” 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers 
For particulars address I, M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Dstablished 
1878. 1,350 Graduates. ‘Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Cireular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Isles of Shoals—Garden Féte for the benefit 
of the Shoals Association to be held at the home 
of Mrs. Charles W. Curtis, Hosmer St., Marlboro, 
Saturday, Sept. 23, 10 to 5 o’clock. Admission 
50 cents. Sandwiches, ice cream, cake and candy 
on sale. A Sports Committee has been appointed 
and a regular Shoals jubilation will be held. Let 
all roads lead to Lake Farm, Hosmer St., (off 
Boston-Worcester. State Road) on that day. 
Everybody invited. 


“Fairfield Inn,” Danbury, N. H. Delightfully 
situated in the foothills of the mountains. Near 
railroad station, post office, stores and church. 
Modern improvements, screened piazzas, tennis 
court, farm products. Rates reasonable. Ac- 
commodations for September and October. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Carrie L. Shaw. 


Your Opportunity—Let us help your church 
make money. Write for details. Wisconsin Paper 
& Products Co., Department C, 145 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


Cuticura Soap 
i— is Ideal for — 


The Complexion 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25¢e.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V. Malden,Mass. 


For Mental Depression 
Takei ORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Refreshing tonic for that tired feeling— 
mental or piso Soothes nerves, 
induces restful sleep. Invigorates, aids 
digestion. Delicious in fruit juices or 
water. All druggists.” 


Sept. 14, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. : 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick H. Hmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Jreasurer, 609 Congregational 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is che 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


House, 


Connecticut Societies 


THP FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
pee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
zregational Society devoted to the material, social 
und moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
riduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
innuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
ional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
rom New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. Catvprt, D.D., President; Goren 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCH C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
-*hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
naintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
irculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
11 churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
‘ontributions and communications relative to work 
n any part of the country may be sent to the 
Yew England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William E. Barton, Oak Park, IIl. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles B®. Burton, 
, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


Ry. ROCKWELL H. Porrrr, Chairman, Ct. 

Rev, FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER HE. BHLL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Executive Staff 


CHARLES BH. BURTON (ex officio), Secretary 
JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
RPV. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary. 

REY. WILLIAM §8. BwarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration, and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional «c- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

Hor literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


Rey. 
Rev. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MontTGoMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JoHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION OR 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an _  all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5.000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Acting Sec’y N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Seo’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Seec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 


Rev. George L. Cady . 
MnradsimeaGrowalee Corse onan Secretaries 

. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

. FE. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston — 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco we 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary _ 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University” Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesgon textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and ;'oung people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and _ -hicago. 

ev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Bev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 

Manager. 

Rev. William B. Gilroy, Editor of The Oongrega 
tionalist 


‘Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


——The Mission Study Books, 1922 


Whatever course of study your Society may determine upon we will 
gladly fill your order for text-books or supplementary material. The 


books here listed are those especially designated for this season. 


Home Mission Study Books 


Cloth Paper 

Title Author Price 
“The Trend of the Races.” George E. Haynes. $0.75 $0.50 
“In the Vanguard of a Race.” Mrs. L. H. Hammond. .75 50 
Leader’s Manual for above. Sarah Estelle Haskin. 15 
“The Magic Box.” Anita B. Ferris. 65 AO 
Leader’s Handbook for above. Alma N. Schilling. 15 


Foreign Mission Study Books 


Cloth 
“Building with India.” Daniel J. Fleming. $0.75 
“Lighted to Lighten.” Alice B. Van Doren. 15 
“India on the March.” Alden H. Clark. 715 


“The Wonderland of India.” Helen M. Rockey and 
Harold B. Hunting. 65 

“A Child Garden in. India.” Amelia Josephine Burr. .75 
Verses and Comments. Illustrations by Louise Clark. 


Postage, 8 cents additional 


A CONGREGATIONAL BOOK 


CARRYING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE, by Mary Jenness 


To be used as an individual reading book or a course of study for young people’s groups. A book of nine stories, present- 
ing typical forms of Congregational missionary work, home and foreign, each centering about the personality of some 


outstanding leader or significant movement or institution. 


of young people, both in the high school and the church. Paper 40 cents, postage 5 cents. 
Leaper’s Manuva (to accompany above book). 

In the Leaprr’s Manuva are given general suggestions for teaching by the squad method, or socialized recitation plan, 
and specific suggestions for each lesson. 


Paper 30 cents, postage 5 cents, 


The author is an experienced and successful teacher and leader 


Bargains in Books on Mission Topics 


These books are new but slightly shopworn. 
ordering it is best to name second choice. 


Special 
Published Postpaid 
Price Price 

ALLEN, Horace N. Things Korean. A collection of 
Sketches and Anecdotes. $1.50 $0.50 
Barron, James L. Educational Missions. 15 40 
Barron, James L. The Missionary and His Critics. 1.00 50 


Brain, Berit M. Missionary Readings for Mission- 
ary Programs. 75 25 
Brown, Arruur J. Unity and Missions. 2.00 -90 


Burron, Marcarrr E. Education of Women in 

Japan. 1.50 15 
CHAMBERLAIN, JAcoz. The Kingdom in India. 1.50 15 
CHAMBERLAIN, Jacoz. The Cobra’s Den. 1.25 -60 
Cuarman, J. Wirpur. S. H. Hadley. of Water St. 1.50 75 


Cosrain, AtrreD J. Life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of 


Manchuria. 1.00 50 
Crawrorp, W. H. Thoburn and India. 1.25 .50 
Crrercan, C. C. Pioneer Missionaries of Church. 1.00 40 
Drwnis, James. S. The New Horoscope of Missions. 1.00 40 


Hance, Gerrrupe R. The Zulu, Yesterday and 

Today. 1.50 15 
Heim, Mary. The Upward Path. 75 B5 
Hume, Rozerr A. Missions from the Modern View. 1.50 50 
Jounsron, Jutza H. Indian and Spanish Neighbors. .50 25 
Lawrence, Enw. A. Modern Missions in the East. 1.25 .60 
Martin, W. A. P. A Cycle of Cathay. 2.00 15 
Maxwett, Erren B. The Bishop’s Conversion. 1.50 -60 
Morean, G. Camrserrt. Missionary Manifesto. 15 85 
OtpHam, W. F. India, Malaysia, and Philippines. 1.75 .60 
Suriver. Immigrant Forces. 15 35 
Smrru, T. Medizval Missions. 1.25 65 


Sprer, Roserr E. Some Great Leaders in the World 


Movement. 1.50 15 
Warvecx, J. Living Forces of the Gospel. 1.75 15 
Zwemer, SamMuEL M. Unoccupied Mission Fields. 1.00 50 
ZweMer, SAMvEL M. Daylight in Harem. 1.25 -50 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


In many instances there are but one or two copies, hence in 


Snecial 


Published Postya‘d 


Price 
Auten, Bette J.. M.D. A Crusade of Compassion. 
(Cloth) $0.75 
AppiecartH, Marcarer T. Lamp Lighters Across 
the Sea. (Paper) 35 
Brain, Berrzr M. Love Stories of Great Mission- 
aries. (Cloth) 80 
Brain, Berrzr M. Missionary Readings for Mission- 


ary Programs. (Cloth) 50 
Brown, Artuur Jupson. Rising Churches in Non- 
Christian Lands. (Cloth) 60 


(Paper) .20 
Burieson, Huen Latimer. The Conquest of the 
Continent. (Paper) 40 
Crark, Francis EK. and Harrmrt A. The Gospel in 


Latin Lands. (Cloth) 50 
Garpner, Mary Tracy and Witi1am Epwarp. Win- 

ners of the World. (Paper) 30 
Gray, Arruur R. The New World. (Paper) 25 


Harz, Witr1ram H. The Near East Crossroads of 
the World. (Cloth) 15 
Houpsarp, Eruen Daniers. The Moffats. (Paper) 50 
Houszarp, Eruex Danrers. A Noble Army. — 
(Cloth) 60 
(Paper) 35 
Kinney, Bruce. The Pith and Paths of Frontier 
Missions. (Cloth) 15 
McLean, Rozert, and WittaMs, Grace Perris. Old 
Spain in New America. (Paper) 80 
Montcomery, Heten Burnerr. The King’s High- 
way. (Paper), 30 
Moorr, Joun M. The South Today. (Paper) 20 
Smirn, Arruur H. The Uplift of China. (Paper) 50 
Srrone, Jostan. The Next Great Awakening. 
(Vaper) B85 
Modern Heroes of the 
(Paper) -50 
(Paper) .20 


Watsu, W. ParKENHAM. 
Mission Field. 


Winton, Grorce B. Mexico Today. 


Price 
$0.40 
20 
20 
25 


B85 
.10 


25 
25 
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The Minister’s Use of Moving Pictures 


By REV. J. CALEB JUSTICE 


Christ Crucified Afresh 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


Faith Working Through Love 


By REV. RAYMOND CALKINS, D.D. 


Church Visitation - a Symposium 


The Mystery of the Pines -- a Children’s Story 


By SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


The Parable of the Birds and the Window 


By SAFED THE SAGE 


An Interview with Fong Foo Sec 


By THE EDITOR 


When the Pew Goes Into the Pulpit 


By EUGENE B,. SMITH 
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Church Visitation Sunday 


Among the many letters from pastors as to 
their use of the plan of “Filling Empty Pews” 
are the following. Material for the use of pas- 
tors and church workers relating to this part 
of the program of the church will be sent post- 
paid by the Commission on Evangelism, 287 
4th Ave., New York City. 

F. L. FacGury. 


The Friendly, Canvass 

By Rev. H. E. Peabody, Appleton, Wis. 

Regarding our use of the Byington plan, we 
used it in part, adapting it to our local cus- 
toms. About September 1st I sent a letter to 
each family or individual of our membership, 
enclosing one of the Roosevelt folders, and urg- 
ing them to church attendance the coming year. 

We have two eyvery-member canvasses each 
year, which are thoroughly organized with 
teams and captains. We use our mailing list 
from our master file of members of chureh and 
parish in the church office. We aim to cover 
the whole canvass in one day, but usually have 
to clean up the “seatterings” for a week or two. 

The first canvass is in November and is 
fimancial—for our chureh budget, and is con- 
ducted by men only. ‘The second—about a 
month before Haster—is just friendly and so- 
cial, and is conducted by men and women in 
the same manner. This friendly canvass always 
results in some new members at Haster, some- 
times two or three dozen. This Lenten canvass 
is also in pre-arranged connection with Pastor’s 
Classes, Decision Day in the Sunday School 
and a “Go-to-Church Sunday” the week fol- 
lowing—‘‘EXvery member present or accounted 
for.” 

It is easier to get enthusiasm and thorough- 
ness the first and second seasons than in the 
succeeding ones, though our people believe in 
the plan and do it faithfully. Our large mem- 
bership (1,300) makes it more -difficult to get 
general accuracy than in a smaller parish. 

The results of these canvassers vary in dif- 
ferent years—effected by several currents and 
ebbs and flows of interest in the church. Our 
Waster additions in membership have varied 
in four or five years from 102 to 39, two-thirds 
or more on confession. Sometimes one experi- 
ences a “delayed harvest,” but faithful spiritual 
agriculture through the years will usually de- 
velop results in the long run. 


The Importance of Church-going 
By Rev. John L. Wilson, Ripon, Wis. 

The First Congregational Chureh in Ripon, 
Wis., used Mr. Byington’s plan in a modified 
form in the fall of 1921. A simple organiza- 
tion was effected by the pastor with the ap- 
proval and advice of the Church Cabinet. We 
advertised in the calendar, the local papers and 
a circular letter that the first Sunday in Oc- 
tober was to be a special “Come-to-Church 
Sunday” for our entire parish, when everybody 
was urged to attend the morning service. The 
circular letter was sent to all whose names ap- 
peared on the every-member canyass list, cor- 
rected to date, and all were earnestly invited to 
bring to church an enclosed card with the fol- 
lowing declaration of intention underlined as 
desired after a careful consideration : 


It is my intention to attend the morning 
service of the First Congregational Chureh in 
Ripon, Wisconsin, during the fall and winter 
of 1921-1922, as I have underlined one ef the 
following: Regularly; Frequently (at least 
twice a month); Occasionally (at least once a 
month). 


A sermon was preached to a full house Sun- 
day morning on “The Supreme Importance of 
the Church and Chureh-Going,” which was fol- 


A Symposium 


lowed by an earnest, good-natured appeal for 
a return to regular habits of church attendance 
and hearty support of the church program. A 
large number of the congregation signed their 
cards before leaving the church and a consider- 
able number lingered to express hearty approval 
of the plan, including some who were only oc- 
casional attendants. 

The parish had been districted during the 
previous week, and. committees of volunteer 
visitors, including a group of college students 
to look after the Congregational students in 
the Ripon College dormitories, had been se- 
lected and coached by the pastor. These com- 
mittees tarried after the morning service to 
check up their lists with the signed cards, and 
then spent Sunday afternoon and some of the 
afternoons and evenings of the following week 
visiting those who failed to respond at the 
Sunday service. Some of these committees did 
thorough work, while others neglected to fol- 
low up those whom they could not conveniently 
find on Sunday. Those who entered into the 


matter heartily enjoyed it, and received a 
blessing through the opportunity for closer 
fellowship with their neighbors and_ fellow 


chureh members. 

Immediate results were apparent in a de- 
cided increase in the regularity of attendance 
on the part of those who had been coming to 
church. infrequently. This was particularly 
noticeable among the college students. The 
plan failed to reach its possible results because 
of hasty preparation of the visitors and inade- 
quate follow-up work. I believe it has great 
possibilities in it. 


Creating New Interest 

By Rev. H. I. Parrott, Springfield, III. 

We started having a Visitation Day in 1920, 
in October and January. Visitors were care- 
fully selected, informed as to our object and 
given special instruction what to say, what 
information to get, how to give our invitation 
to attend services, and to leave greeting cards 
and a calendar. The result was a big attend- 
ance “Go-to-Chureh Sunday” (the following 
Sunday), and the right kind of information for 
our Every-Member Canyass, about three weeks 
following the visitation. 

We appointed a committee, which organized 
and trained the workers as in the BH. M. C., 


and the canvass was made in one day, using. 


our church membership and mailing lists. 
From eight to twenty names were given each 
canvasser. We enlisted our canvassers by giv- 
ing a supper and asking for volunteers, and 
prepared them for the work in small groups 
with captains and others. Letters, personal 
and circular, were sent out, and a write-up 
was given in the newspaper. 

Our people believe in the canvass: we have 
tried it twice in succession; it creates new in- 
terest in church attendance. 
try it again. 


We are going to 


Increasing Attendance 

By Rev. Frank J. Scribner, Janesville, Wis. 

Regarding our use of the Byington plan, I 
will have to be rather general in reply. As 
in everything that I have ever done in church 
work, we did several things, as we had to 
rather than as we planned to—notably making 
only one call per family rather than the three 
calls suggested by Dr. Byington, and originally 
planned by us. 

Our list was our “parish list’’—i.e., the com- 
prehensive list of families in any way connected 
with the parish. If I remember rightly, we 


gave about six families to each term of can- 
vassers.. 

The *testimony was universally favorable. 
Canvassers were enthusiastic over the after- | 
noon’s work, and several resolutions were regis- 
tered to do more frequent calling. Out of some 
four hundred families visited, in only one case 
was the call and the request to sign the card 
resented. 

Our attendance jumped amazingly after the 
canvass, but not wholly due to it, as we moved 
into our renovated auditorium at that time. 
Naturally, it did not continue uniformly through- 
out the year, but was substantial and steady. 
I do not think that the canvass itself, or the 
fact of the cards having been signed had much 
influence on congregations of four or five months 
later; but it did give us al fine start and a con- 
eregation to work on. For local reasons we 
cannot repeat it this fall, but mean to do so 
thereafter 


The New Foreign Missionary 


Magazine 

The American Board and Woman’s Boards 
announce the consolidation of their magazines, 
the Missionary Herald, Life and Light and 
Mission Studies. The new monthly which is 
to have its first issue January, 1923, is to be 
called the Missionary Herald. It will be the 
only foreign missionary magazine of the Con- 
gregational denomination. The subscription 
price will be one dollar. There will be no 
club rates and the free list will be greatly re- 
duced over that which has prevailed in the 
past. This will put the Herald upon a sounder 
business basis than heretofore, and will make 
possible a larger and better periodical in con- 
sequence. 

The responsibility for the publication of the 
new magazine will be assigned to the American 
Board, Mr. John G. Hosmer being the pub- 
lishing and circulating agent. The general 
control will be in the hands of an advisory 
committee, composed of two representatives 
from the American Board and one from each 
of the three Women’s Boards. The editorial . 
staff will be made up of the editors of the four 
Boards namely, Rey. Enoch F. Bell and Miss 
Florence S. Fuller of the A. B. C. F. M.; Miss 
Alice M. Kyle of the W B. M.; Miss Dorothy 
R. Swift of the W. B. M. L.; and Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Benton of the W. B. M. P. Mr. Bell 
will act as editor-in-chief. 

Editorially the magazine will be conducted 
as a unit, though each Board will be regularly 
assigned definite space for certain promotive 
announcements. Though treated as a_ unit, 
howeyer, the Missionary Herald will represent 
the woman’s point of view as well as that of 
the man, and will report and illustrate the 
work for women and children abroad, as well 
as that for men and boys. It will not be easy 
to serve the special interests of each of the 
four different Boards while emphasizing the 
unity of the project, but if a spirit of co-opera- 
tion already shown by the Boards is any cri- 
terion, success will crown the efforts of the 
editors. 

This step toward the consolidation of the 
magazines is one in the right direction. Not 
only does it reduce the number of missionary 
periodicals in the denomination, but also does 
it emphasize the’ oneness of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. It will produce under one 
cover a view of the whole field of missionary 
endeavor instead of presenting a partial, if not 
provincial outlook, as is the case at present. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Who’s Who in This Issue 


Rey. J. Cates Justice, who writes on “The 
Minister’s Use of Moving Pictures,” is pas- 
tor of the Union Congregational Church of 
South Weymouth and Braintree, Mass. He 
is one of our successful ministers who has 
made a special study of moving pictures for 
his own church use. 

SHERWoop Hppy is student-secretary of the 
International Y. M. C. A. and writes on 
“Christ Crucified Afresh” after a recent visit 
to the Holy Land. He is now in China with 
his brother, Dr. Brewer Eddy of the Ameri- 
can Board, on an evangelistic tour. 

Rev. RAYMOND CALKINS, D.D., whose 
“Faith Working through Love” is a feature 
of this issue, is pastor of First Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and widely known as a 
preacher and writer. 

Rey. EHUGENE B. SMITH writes on a unique 
experiment—“When the Pew goes into the 
Pulpit”—in the church of which he has been 
pastor in the Imperial Valley of California. 
He was a chaplain overseas during the war. 

Rey. WittiAmM A. Minty, Our Pilgrim Pul- 
pit preacher this week, is pastor of Olivet 
Chureh, St. Paul, Minn., and one of our 
popular Minnesota ministers. 

Rey. WittIdm R. CAMPBELL, D.D., who 
pays tribute to the late Seth Mendell, has 
been pastor of Highland Church, Roxbury, 
over 40 years. He has been a leader in our 
denomination, and for years was a director 
of the Education and Sunday School and 
Publishing Societies. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN—THE MysTERY OF THE PINES, by 
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IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE—CHURCH NEWS 


The Poets’ Corner 
By Rey. E. Lyman Hood, D.D. 


Is the race of poets dying out? This ques- 
tion is often heard nowadays when modern 
verse seems so formless with its vague imag- 
inings and its abnormal allurements. Granted, 
our age is not poetic; for poetry springs from 
idealism and the present day is realistic, if 
not materialistic. We do not magnify the 
artistic but the scientific. Art seeks beauty ; 
philosophy truth; but science facts based on 
human experience. And song is always the 
voice of feeling; we sing and we weep before 
we meditate and argue. Consequently, poetry 
comes into bloom long indeed before prose 
ripens. 

True literature is life’s best photograph; 
and it is therefore with comfort to the heart 
we may turn to one who was always a trusted 
helper to all who sought sympathy and good 
cheer. Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has’ passed on 
to the Father’s House, but the melody of her 
rhyme will long linger. She spent much of 
her life in Cleveland. She was not a stranger, 
however, to New England, and at one time 
was on the editorial staff of The Congregation- 
alist. Dear to all her friends is the poem: 


A Bit or BLUE 


The clouds trooped by on a Summer’s day, 
Some stormy and black, some white and gray; 

And some were billowed like Alpine snow 
With flush of gold like the sunset glow. 


And now a city with dome and tower 
Arose and vanished by unseen power, 
And here a vision of armed men, 
And there the quiet of wood and glen. 


But fair and often there glimmered through 
This changing picture—a bit of blue. 


With color rich as the sapphire gate ’ 
In the City of Pearl, where the angels wait. 


O marvelous tint from heavenly hand 
More bright than golden or crimson band; 
A glimpse of beautiful worlds untrod, 
Of elysian fields in the home of God. 


Ah, life is changeful as summer clouds ; 

Some black for mourning, some white for 

shrouds 
Yet tenderly often God’s face shines through 

The stormy sky like a bit of blue. 

It is not often that the gift of song is 
bequeathed as a priceless legacy from the mother 
to son. Charles Knowles Bolton, twenty-five 
years the honored librarian of the great Athe- 
neum Library, Boston, is the son. A happy 
child of genius, he has ever been a prophet of 
vision and hope. Unbelief is always a nega- 
tive note and sings in a minor strain; but 
Bolton’s yoice is a tonic that has urge for 
better things. The following are characteris- 
tie lines: 


Tue FAITHFUL MINISTER 


It shall be said of him he found 
A flower in every human face. 

In pathways where most thorns abound, 
He lingered for some hidden grace. 


For those who sang of sunny days; 
And those who sorrowed, he had cheer. 

Yet could he walk through lonely ways, 
And find communion ever near. 


The world was sweeter for his care; : 
The heights were won, he sought to win 

For love through him made all things fair, 
And all things fair through love are kin. 


River Edge, N. J. 


The Pastor Says: Real religion bears good- 
ness as a tree bears apples. 


CHOOSE A CRUISE! | 


Go with our CONGENIAL “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTY 


in connection with the famous ‘‘ Clark’’ Cruises 


No. 1 


MEDITERRANEAN 


No. 2 


ROUND THE WORLD 


WHICH ? 


sailing from New York, 
65 Days, Feb. 3, 1923; 


$600 and up according to size and location 
ee eee OF stateroom: 


1. A Great Steamer 


The entire Mediterranean Round on the 
sumptuous oil-burning Express Steamer 


“Empress of Scotland” 


25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement. 
rooms, three promenade decks. 
Saloon seating 437 people, 
electric elevator, gymmna- 
sium, Ball-room, Palm 
Garden—one of the Marine 
Monarchs of the Atlantic. 
The famous Canadian Pa- 
cific cuisine and_ service 
throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


2. A Wonderful 
Itinerary 


Including 19 days in The 
Holy Land and Egypt, also 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada and the Alham- 
bra), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, the 
Bosphorus and Black Sea, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Bethany (Damascus, 
Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jor- 
dan and Dead Sea, Desert 
of Sinai), Alexandria, 
Cairo, (Memphis, Luxor, 
Karnak, Thebes, Philae, 
Assouan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract) Naples, Pom- 
peii, (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Havre (Paris and French Battlefields, London) Liverpool, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


3. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient 


Cruises. $600 and up. According to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark’s 19th An- 
nual Cruise insuring highest standard of experienced and 
expert service throughout. 


4. Great Inspirational Features 


Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel Club Meetings, 
Entertainments, Deck Sports, Musical Programs at Lunches 
and Dinners. Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady 
Chaperones, Physician, Trained Nurses. 


14 spacious public 
Palatial Domed Dining 


120 Days, stating from New York, 
———_——=—. Jan. 23, 1923. 


$1,000 and up, 


according to size and loca- 
tion of stateroom. 


On the luxurious Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “Empress of France” 


18,500 gross tons 
Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service 
throughout. 
Inspiring 
Religious, 
Educational, 
and 
Social Features 
make the ship life a 
constant delight. 
Visiting 
The World’s 


Supreme 


PALM GARDEN, “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


Places. of Interest. 


Havana, Colon, Panama, San Francisco, Honolulu, Hilo and 
Kilauea volcano, 14 days in Japan at Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), Kyoto, Kobe, the In- 
land Sea, and Nagasaki, Hong Kong, the Pearl-River, Can- 
ton, Manila, Batavia and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, 
Rangoon, 19 days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta, (Darjeel- 
ing and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red Sea, Suez Canal, 
Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York. 


Dr. D. E, Lorenz, who goes as Managing 
Director of Clark’s 3d Round the World 
Cruise will have charge of our Party, giving 
our group of friends the benefit of his 
previous Round the World experience. 


Stop-over for Europe can be arranged for both Cruises. 


D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D., Author of “The Mediterranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of Clark’s 
1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” Cruise, will have charge of ‘The Congregationalist” party. 


JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CONGREGATIONALIST” PARTIES 


to the MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD 
Write today for 1o0-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


Address “THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Disarmament of the Soul 


T is no disparagement of the movements for disarma- 
ment to say that the deepest need of the world is dis- 
armament in the souls of men. Every true lover of peace 
longs to see practical plans for disarmament continuing 
unabated, and the arts and powers of diplomacy ever 
more persistently directed toward that end. But it must 
be evident that all such efforts find their chief obstacles 
and limitations in prevalent spiritual attitudes and tem- 
pers.: Fear and distrust, rivalry and jealousy, commer- 
cial greed and lust of power—these are the things among 
the nations that make progress toward peace so difficult. 
And in the souls of individuals, in addition to the or- 
dinary sins and vices, there are the armed citadels of race 
and class prejudice, religious bigotry and intolerance, 
political and personal rivalries and all manner of social 
and industrial antagonisms. The most inflammable of 
materials and the most dangerous of weapons are every- 
where so evident in human life, and men are so un- 
mindful of other men’s thoughts and feelings, and so 
discourteous and inconsiderate in what they say and do, 
that the wonder is not that the world has so much war, 
but that it has not more. Organizations and propaganda 
for world peace are among the greatest factors tending 
to change this condition of soul, but the ultimate and 
permanent effect of all peace movements is to be measured 
not only by the number of guns and warships scrapped 
(though that is important), but by the extent to which 
nations and individuals are brought into more peaceful 
attitudes and better mutual understandings. Whether 
we call it psychology, or salvation, what the world needs 
is a change of heart. 


Fear and Distrust 


Deeply intrenched in the human soul, with well-nigh 
impenetrable ramparts, are fear and distrust. No sphere 
of life is free from their horrible menace. German and 
Frenchman, Republican and Democrat, Capitalist and 
Labor-leader, Protestant and Catholic, are in mutual 
fear and distrust; and this one cause, more than any 
other, retards military disarmament. 

Much of this fear and distrust is not without grounds, 
but the greater part of it has no reasonable warrant, and 
might easily be removed if men could be induced to take 
time and pains to know and understand one another. 
Let us not forget that “Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
That word of John is important for our time, and it is 
this same Christian love that casts out the pestilence of 
prejudice. We sometimes wonder what certain good 
Christians really think about God. Do they really sup- 
pose that He hates heretics as they do? That He regards 
black men as the scum of the earth, unfit for equal or 
honorable association with white men? That He views 
Japanese and Chinamen from the standpoint of a Cali- 
fornian exclusionist? And that He views tariff and labor 
questions with the sympathies and interests of an Ameri- 
can manufacturer, or business agent, or walking dele- 
gate? If in our quest of godliness, we attempted to put 
God in our places, and to suggest that He should 
see things from our standpoint, we should realize 


how absurd these places and standpoints are in any 
scheme of ultimate peace, justice and brotherhood. 


The Peril of Prejudice 


Prejudice is ever breaking out in new places and new 
forms, and developing new warfares. Professor Edward 
C. Lindeman, of North Carolina, writing in the Ohris- 
tian Century, calls attention to a violent outburst of this 
prejudice recently when certain northern owners of a 
southern textile mill introduced foreign-born workers from 
New England. On the plea of the tradition that southern 
mill operatives have been for generations of Anglo-Saxon 
blood—a tradition which Professor Lindeman shows to 
be fallacious—the Southern Textile Bulletin refers to this 
“scum of Europe” and while hypocritically saying ‘““We 
do not counsel violence,” makes, in fact, the rawest sort 
of an appeal for violence in the added statement that 
“it were better to have violence now than to see our oper- 
atives forced to live and work alongside a disreputable 
foreign element,” and in the further suggestion that “if 
the Ku Klux Klan must have action it seems to us that 
this is a fertile field.” The Ku Klux Klan will probably 
not be slow to adopt the suggestion and put its own 
hatred of “foreigners” into operation. 


Sentimentalism No Solvent 


There can be no question that such social and in- 
dustrial situations involve problems that cannot be 
settled by hasty sentimentalism. We are not suggesting 
that. But they do unquestionably involve the factors that 
help to keep the world at war. That this is seen clearly by 
some, at least, of our delegates at Copenhagen is evi- 
denced by the reported utterances of Hamilton Holt, 
formerly of the Independent, at an after-dinner speech 
at Roskilde: “I am sure,” said Mr. Holt, “that I am 
speaking for the entire American delegation when I say 
that we shall go home inspired as never before to pre- 
vent our country from becoming unjust to the Negro, 
the Jews, the Chinese and Japanese; that we shall do 
everything we can to make our Government play a part 
in the financial, economic and social reconstruction of the 
world commensurate with our moral prestige and our 
material power.” 

America hag a large part to perform in leading the 
nations toward peace. We should not wish to see any 
sense of internal problems turning her from that mission. 
But the more the world problem of war and peace is un- 
derstood the more we shall come to feel that it is in 
bringing race and race, religion and religion, color and 
color, man and man, into newer relations of kindliness, 
courtesy and trust, that America can best serve the 
world and give an example of that ideal democracy 
of which the Psalmist had a vision: “Behold, how good and 


how pleasant it is for brethern to dwell together in 


unity!” The accomplishment of that would mean nothing 
more than the putting into practice of the principles of 
the American Constitution, and the plain teaching of the 
New Testament. W. E. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Wake of the Strike 
A PERSONAL letter from a pastor in a community 
where railroading occupies a large part in the life 
of the people, typical, probably, of many such commu- 
nities presents a very distressing picture: 

The church work here has not opened up very much 
yet and is much hindered by the strike. The Methodist 
and the Catholic churches are badly divided. We have 
not had any trouble yet, and I think will escape it, but 
until the strike is settled we cannot get people’s attention 
for church matters. The strikers are now blaming the 
general public for their failure and are refusing to work 
with any other class in the lodges and many of the 
churches of the community. They feel bitter toward 
everybody else, because they have received absolutely no 
support or sympathy from the community. They paraded 
with their wives and children on Labor Day and received 
simply a hostile stare from the citizens. They form a 
large section of our congregation, and at the present time 
they feel too poor and bitter to enter actively into church 
work. Of course, it will be all over in a few weeks, but 
it will be necessary to make many re-adjustments before 
things are working smoothly again. 

Unfortunately, we fear, it will not all be over in a 
few weeks, and the re-adjustments will not be easy. A 
strike that is neither decisively won nor decisively lost, 
but that peters out, leaves in its trail bitterness, bad 
blood, and unsettlement, lasting for years. In this in- 
stance labor has been seriously divided. It has been 
to a large extent a contest between unionists on the one 
hand and non-unionists and those unionists who have 
refused to obey union orders on the other, though the 
latter groups have not been united, and one pastor re- 
ports that the strike-breakers in his section have resented 
the presence among them of former union men, who, they 
think, ought to be found fighting with their own group— 
an interesting bit of psychology, and an evidence of the 
respect that the average worker has for real convictions. 
This latter pastor, however, writing from a community 
thousands of miles from the other, confirms the picture 
of bitterness, telling of members of the same family who 
no longer speak to each other because of division over 
the strike. 

We have not felt called upon to make any special 
reference in these columns to the strike of railroad shop- 
‘men. When the Railroad Labor Board reduced the wages 
of unskilled railroad workers to a point that seemed to 
us below a reasonable standard of living, and thereby 
tended to debase the standard of living for all unskilled 
workers, we criticised that action, as it still appears 
to us, with precision and fairness. A very distinct prin- 
ciple was involved. The shopmen’s case seemed to us 
a different matter. Coming from a railroad center, it 
has not been the present writer’s judgment that shop- 
men were too highly paid. We should have been glad 
to see them retaining, or regaining, their former wages. 
Economically, socially and religiously we believe in good 
wages, and it is our observation that business is better 
and the community is generally more prosperous when 
wages are high. But the wages of the shopmen, histori- 
cally and comparatively, were not particularly low. Vast 
numbers of men were receiving much less, and many of 
our ministers had far inferior incomes. This being the 
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case, we could not see why a religious journal should 
go out of its way to take sides in the dispute. 

We confess a great sympathy with men who are suf- 
fering and sacrificing for what they believe to be their 


rights, and the right, even in cases where we may not 


be able to agree with their estimate of the issues. It 
is a just and logical attitude. Every student of Lincoln 
must realize that his heart bled for the South though 
he believed the South was wrong. We have neither the 
“hostile stare” nor the hostile heart, for those who are 
holding by what they deem just demands, but we think 
that the striking shopmen are wrong if they are assum- 
ing generally toward the public the attitude reported 
in this letter. 

The shopmen did not consult the public when they 
rather precipitously struck against the Labor Board’s 
decision. They did not exhaust the limits of parleying 
or make any primary appeal to the public upon the jus- 
tice of their case. They took a long chance in subject- 
ing the public to danger and inconvenience, and they 
failed to realize that the public is tired of strikes, and 
means in future to take a much larger and firmer hand 
in industrial disputes that concern its own interests. 

There is a feeling among many friends of labor that 
the shopmen would have been in a much stronger posi- 
tion had they accepted the Board’s decision, under pro- 
test, stayed at work, and persistently and with detailed 
evidence demanded that the public recognize their claims. 
The American public is slow to act, or ready to act 
hastily, under wrong impressions, but we believe the 
history of the labor movement in America shows that 
that public is disposed toward fairness when facts and 
issues are properly understood. While it has not seemed 
to us fair to represent the strike as intentionally “a 
strike against the Government,” the action of the shop- 
men has unquestionably been in opposition to a legally 
constituted agency appointed by the Government for the 
maintenance and the protection of the interests of all 
concerned—the railroads, the workers and the general 
public. The appointment of the Railroad Labor Board 
was a step in the right direction, and we cannot believe 
that it was either wise or loyal to the purposes intended, 
for the railroads in the first instance and the shopmen 
afterwards:to defy the decisions of the Board. It seems 
to us that there was room for further appeal to Board, 
Government and public for the correction of any error 
of judgment or action. We hope next week to define 
some principles that, it seems to us, out of the present 
chaos are becoming established in the public mind and 
conscience. 


Wisconsin and Prohibition 


HE large vote of Senator Lafollette in the Wisconsin 

primaries has been misrepresented as a victory for 
the “wets.” No doubt Lafollette did get the “wet” sup- 
port. He played for it and it was natural that he should. 
No doubt, also, Wisconsin has powerful “wet” forces, 
but it is an entirely erroneous conclusion that Wisconsin 
is as overwhelmingly “wet” as the Lafollette vote would 
indicate. The fact of the matter is that, in addition to 
the thoroughness of his organization and his effectiveness 
as a campaigner, Lafollette has been peculiarly success- 
ful in allying to himself all the disgruntled elements, 
and a fair proportion af people, radical by conviction, 
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who support men like Lafollette in the honest belief that 
by so doing they are aligning themselves with progress 
and reform against the financial powers and big interests. 

Hated and distrusted by many in his own state, as 
in the country at large, Lafollette has managed to make 
himself the symbol of progressiveness to large numbers 
of his constituents, and, whether he be a demagogue or 
a man of real convictions and courage, he has managed 
to get both the demagogue’s following and much of the 
support of a man of conviction. His railroad policy has 
won him almost solidly the support of a large railroad- 
labor vote, and his war record put strongly behind him 
the voters of German extraction. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, and we believe it can be said truthfully, that many 
excellent people who deplore his war record and his at- 
titude on Prohibition have supported him in spite of that 
record because they have believed in him, and they have 
not believed in his opponents. We believe that the facts 
would show that a large proportion of people who favor 
the Eighteenth Amendment and its strict enforcement 
voted for Lafollette on that ground. In any case, the 
vote needs careful interpretation in so far as it is a 
revelation of Wisconsin; and in so far as the country 
at large is concerned, it proves nothing except that a 
man making full appeal for “wet” support got it in a 
few places where it happened to be strongest. 


Why Men Avoid the Ministry 


HE falling off in the supply of students for the minis- 

try is occasioning as much discussion in Great Britain 
as here. In the British Weekly for Aug. 31, Principal 
Oman, D.D., of Westminster College, Cambridge, con- 
tributes an article of great candor and insight, which 
is all the more important because, modestly disclaim- 
ing authority and speaking Without dogmatic temper, 
Dr. Oman does speak with the real authority of a sym- 
pathetic investigator. 

Indicating the changed situation since the war, 
Dr. Oman has been interested in discovering why men 
in the universities who intended to go on to the study 
of theology abandoned their original purpose of enter- 
ing the ministry. Referring to the general effect of the 
brutalities of war which has been emphasized as a factor, 
Dr. Oman states that though several men talked to him 
very freely, this was not mentioned. 

On the contrary, he says, they believed that they were 
better Christians than before, and were even more willing 
to devote themselves to any task which offered the hope 
of a better world. Their uniform explanation was that 
they had lost faith in the Church as a representative of 
the kind of faith they had come to hold and as a means 
for achieving any heroic spiritual victory. Their attitude 
on the war and the churches could be summed up in the 
saying of an officer—not one of them, but a member. of 
the Church of England: “What did the churches do to 
prevent the war, what were they doing to maintain our 
ideals during it, and what will they do to safeguard peace 
when it is over?” On the general question of service they 
felt that congregations are gatherings of dull, rather 
timid, respectable people, traditional in their beliefs and 
negative in their morality. They said they had found 
more consideration for the publican and the sinner and 
more real effective brotherhood in the Army than they 
had ever found in the Church. These were at least their 
conscious reasons, and, even if they are largely mistaken, 
we ought to consider why such an impression had. been 
created, because there can be no doubt of the sincerity 
of their convictions. 
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faith, hope and love. 
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Other reasons, which Dr. Oman records, were less 
conscious, but none the less important. The discipline 
of the army had produced a reaction against restriction 
of thought and action; men had become careless about 
money matters, and though not influenced by mercenary 
motives, shrank from rigid and calculating economy. Of 
more fundamental import were the ideas that the min- 
istry is a calling cloistered and sheltered from the true 
battle of life and the impact of fact and reality, and 
that it is almost impossible to carry on in it except in 
a quite unreal world, and also that the churches sought 
the wrong kind of success and demanded from their 
ministers the wrong kind of service, and “that truth in 
the churches was largely a convention.” Commenting 
upon this last idea, Dr. Oman says: 

Among the many hundreds of men with whom I 
talked during the war, I only met one, outside the chap- 
lains, who was worried by the divisions of the Church, 
but I constantly met the idea that, in spite of our divi- 
sions, we were a kind of trade union to impose merely 
traditional beliefs upon mankind. It seemed that we 
did not inquire humbly as in other subjects, but a num- 
ber of dignitaries, whose knowledge would not entitle 
them to be authorities on other subjects, decided what 
was correct in belief. 

In so far as his account of the situation approxi- 
mates to the truth, Dr. Oman says that the lesson for 
the theological colleges is easy to draw. Here is his 


conclusion : 

The real point seems to be that a theological college 
should not be a seminary in the sense of cherishing a 
clerical atmosphere and teaching the faith as mere or- 
thodoxy, but should be a place where the stress of life 
is keenly felt, and where truth has a fair field and no 
favor; where, in short, men live in the open and grow 
strong on the north wind of inquiry and bear the burden 
and heat of the day. Just because it is so difficult to 
prevent a college composed of men intending one calling 
and devoted to one study from becoming a seminary in 
this sense, a course in a university among men of all 
types where one has to live with the button off his foil 
is important. 

Dr. Oman thinks that “three years in the atmosphere 
of any theological college is long enough.” Theology 
ought to be studied as “the supreme human interest and 
the chief driving force in human history.” 

This means, says Dr. Oman, that it must be first-hand 
study, which again means restriction in the main to the 
four main subjects. The study of the Bible should show 
that revelation shines in its own light and actually re- 
veals God’s working in the present; the study of Church 
history should manifest the real forces which determined 
the past and how far they are still valid; the study of 
apologetics should show the reality of the spiritual world 
and the. value of Christianity as an interpretation of 
it; the study of theology should present the highest we 
know through Christ and the prophets of all ages as the 
foundation on which we can build as apostles and 
prophets. 

Regarding the devotional and practical life, Dr. Oman 
says that it should not be different from that which is 
valid for all Christian societies, and he urges that its 
underlying factor should be the sense of obligation of 
those who are rich in faith and experience toward those 
who are poor, not only in this world’s goods, but in 
Thus, he suggests, the devotional 
life would arise naturally and spontaneously. We feel 
that Dr. Oman has gone very near to the heart of the 
matter, and his words are full of value for our own 
situation. 
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FROM OUR WESTERN WINDOW 
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Bishop Fallows 

Church life in the Middle West has suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Bishop 
Samuel Fallows of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. He was born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in 1885, and he and his wife celebrated 
their 56th wedding anniversary a short time 
before her death in 1916. His parents came 
to this country and settled in Wisconsin 
when he was thirteen years of age. He had 

“his training at Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, and the State University of Wisconsin, 
graduating from the latter in 1859; he was 
said to have been the oldest living graduate 
of the school.. He organized a regiment of 
faculty men and college students during the 
Civil War and became its lieutenant colonel. 
He was afterward colonel of another regi- 
ment and was made brigadier-general of 
volunteers. Following his return from the 
War he was for two or three years super- 
intendent of public instruction in Wisconsin 
and then was president of the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University of Bloomington. Here he 
organized the first college law school in 
Illinois and inaugurated what is now known 
as university extension work. In 1875, he 
became rector of St. Pauls Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago, and continued in 
this position until his death. In 1876, he 
was made bishop for his church in the 
United States and Canada. 

Bishop Fallows was a remarkable man in 
the breadth of his interest. He was for 
more than twenty years president of the 
Board of Managers of. the Illinois State Re- 
formatory; he was one of the Council of 
seven at the head of the Congress of Edu- 
eation in the World’s Fair in Chicago; he 
was chancellor of the University Associa- 
tion and chaplain in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and for two or three 
years its Illinois commander. He was editor- 
in-chief of Webster’s Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary; a trustee of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, editor-in-chief of the 
Human Interest Library, chairman of the 
Grant memorial committee, president of the 
Chicago School for Home Nursing, and 
president of the society of the army of the 
Tennessee. 
Bishop he was serving somebody. I recall 
that when the Negroes were celebrating an 
anniversary of Emancipation at the Coliseum 
some years ago, that the Bishop was their 
right-hand man. He stood by the leaders 
in every emergency and brought to them 
much help which they could not otherwise 
have gotten. His name became known 
throughout the country twenty-five years 
ago because of his leadership in the setting 
up of what he called home saloons. He 
believed that there ought to be places for 
men to gather for fellowship, places which 
would furnish everything for the refresh- 
ment of the physical and the recreation of 
the whole nature without the use of intoxi- 
eating liquors. One of his “home” saloons 
was set up in Chicago; it had a bar and bar 
tenders; there were tables and comfortable 
chairs; music was furnished, smoking was 
allowed and there were plenty of soft drinks. 


Wherever you came across the - 
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The Bishop invented a near-beer which 
came to be known as Bishop’s Beer. It was 
like the near-beer of our days; it looked like 
beer, foamed like beer and tasted like beer, 
but it lacked the “authority.” The whole 
project was as characteristic of the human- 
ity of the Bishop as his university extension 
plans. He was sane and level-headed, pro- 
gressive and cosmopolitan, and yet he held 
tenaciously to the old things when he had 
tried them and found them worthy. He was 
a good example of the university man in the 
leadership of church and other great enter- 
prises. He was liberal and at the same 
time evangelical; he loved his own church 
and was at home in every other church. 
Yesterday, at his funeral, the rich and the 
poor, the low and the high and the educated 
and ignorant were represented. Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, President E. A. Burge of the 
University of Wisconsin, ministers of all de- 
nominations and folks of every race who 
loved him because he had the spirit of the 
Christ. He was eighty-seven years young 
when he died. His enthusiasm had not 
eooled nor had his vision of the victory of 
the Kingdom of God been dimmed. The 
Middle West has lost a great leader in the 
passing of Bishop Fallows. 


* 


Many indictments have been yoted at Her- 
rin, Ill., as a result of the massacre of non- 
union men there in June. Attorney General 
Brundage has attacked the problem with 
vigor, aggressiveness and fearlessness. It 
has not been easy for him and his helpers 
to get testimony as to what happened. Many 
of those who know are afraid to speak, be- 
eause giving witness may jeopardize their 
lives. When the indictments are voted and 
the indicted men arrested, we shall still be 
a long way from convicting those who are 
guilty. Union leaders have given notice that 


Goldenrod 
By Bernice Powell Peabody 


Plumeéed wand of man's long questing, 
Hl Dorado of the fields, 

Who thy treasure shall be wresting? 
Who shall gather in thy yields? 


King or peasant may not raid thee, 
Bees alone thy plunder find: 
Back to Harth's brown hands that made 
thee, 
Gypsy wealth for all mankind! 


they will fight to the last ditch to keep any 
union man from being conyicted. It will 
probably be more difficult when these cases 
come to trial to get testimony than it has 
been to get it before the Grand Jury. Wit- 
nesses have a way of disappearing under 
circumstances such as these, and the public 
interest dies out with the passing of time. 
Perhaps no more brutal murders have ever 
been committed than these at Herrin. In- 
eidents of fiendishness shocking beyond be- 
lief are related by reliable witnesses. It is 
to be devoutly hoped that the guilty will not 
be allowed to escape. It may be said, to the 
eredit of Illinois, that public sentiment is 
thoroughly alive to the situation. 
Chicago, Sept. 12. R. W. G. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


Parable of the Birds and the Windows 


Now I know not whence they came from, 
but this I know, that at night I closed my 
Study and fastened the Windows and locked 
the Door, and I went my way. And if there 
were Birds within, I knew it not, nor how 
they could have gotten in without my-knowl- 
edge. And in the morning, when I came 
and opened the Door, a pair of little. Birds 
was within my Study, one at a Window on 
the Side and one at a Window at the End. 

And I said, Did some Magician produce 
you out of an Hat? Or hath Noah sailed 
by in his Ark and sent you out instead of 
Doves. And came ye in through the Roof 
or up through the Floor? 

And they answered me not, for they were 
frightened. And they flew at the Windows, 
and the Windows smote them that the Birds 
fell to the Floor. 

And I said, These Birds are Up Against a 
New Discovery. Hitherto, where there hath 
been Light, there hath been also Free and 
Clear Space; and now they see Light, and 
fly toward it, and behold, they hit something 
hard as a Flint. 

And it seemed to them that all the Laws 
of Nature had gone back on them. : ; 

And I thought of those men who trust to 
their Hxperience, and those who trust to 
established Methods, and who suddenly reach 
a Point where the HWxperience of the Past 
doth prove Inadequate, and who know not 
what hath hit them nor which way to turn. 

Yes, I thought of those who put their 
trust in God, and who suddenly Collide with 
a New ‘Adventure that leaveth them Breath- 
less on the Floor, with their flight hindered 
by something they know not what. 

And I said, Little Birds, I could deliver 
unto you a Learned Lecture on the Science 
of Opticks, and on the degree to which cer- 
tain Minerals including Glass may be made 
Translucent, but I infer that just now you 
may be more interested in getting out of 
here. 

So I opened one Window at the Top and 
the other at the Bottom, and I moved about 
the Room at the other end. And it was not 
very long before they found the way out. 
And they sat them upon a tree, and looked 
back, and they wasted no time trying to 
explain Mysteries that were too Wonderful 
for them. And I counted this for good sense. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Dors. GERMANY DREAM OF REVENGE, by 
An BNGLISH TRAVELER (Fortnightly Review, 
August). It seems to be the universal ver- 
dict of travelers returned from Germany that 
there exists a very strong, probably a majority 
desire for the return of the Hmpire, and that 
mingled with this, is a hope of revenge. This 
is an appalling situation, but it should be 
faced. The writer of this article holds that 
Ludenorf, with a large following, is awaiting 
the time and opportunity to strike again for 
world supremacy. He also reports, as others 
have done, the air of prosperity which per- 
vades Germany and the emphatie denial by 
leading men “of any moral‘ obligation to pay 
a single mark to the Allies.” 
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The Minister’s Use of Motion Pictures 


An address given before the members of the Summer School 
of Boston University School of Theology, August 4, 1922. 


By Rev. J. Caleb Justice 


Minister of Union Congregational Church of Weymouth and Braintree, Mass. 


ES lantern slide has long been made 
use of by the church to illustrate its 
missionary work. Finely colored pictures, 
virtually travelogues, are offered by the vari- 
ous denominational benevolence societies. 
The masterpieces of Biblical painting have 
been reproduced by the stereopticon, and 
sermon sets have been worn threadbare 
in more senses than one by much use. 
Opposed to the thought of the churches’ use 
of the motion picture, ministers in many in- 
stances are desperately trying to boost a 
dying evening attendance by clinging to the 
“still” picture. While the layman is ask- 
ing: ‘What is the difference, morally, which 
when the motionless picture becomes ani- 
mated, condemns it?” The answer inyolves 
three possible difficulties. 


DIFFICULTIES 


The history of the growth and change of 
church methods reveals a strong conserva- 
tive tendency. Religiously we are timid of 
that which is new. The comfortable pew, 
the pipe organ, the use of hymns, the choir, 
the orchestra, the stereopticon—all won their 
way gradually over great opposition based 
on the argument of the encroachment of 
worldliness in the house of God. Church- 
men learn slowly to distinguish between the 
agent, the tool and the supreme purpose 
of our task. The instrument, after a more 
or less lengthy probation has been conse- 
crated and hallowed to its use. The Mas- 
ter said: “Go ye and disciple all peoples.” 
He left the means to us. Hasn’t the per- 
formance of his command often waited upon 
our fine divisions of sacred or profane until 
we discovered sometimes very tardily that 
the sacred is such only as it serves His 
Kingdom. 

A second difficulty lies in the fact of the 
commercialization of the motion picture. It 
is one of the worldly amusements. But in 
this the children of darkness were wiser 
than the children of light. Commercialized, 
yes, because of the cinema’s tremendous in- 
terest. The still, stiff, lifelessness of the 
stereopticon can never make you forget that 
it is a screen image. On the contrary, the 
cinema absorbs you into its motion and life. 
Herein lies its great power as a teacher, 
and because of that power, in the hands of 
the unscrupulous, its danger. Shall the church 
hand over to the world entirely this great 
pedagogical agency merely for commercial- 
ized amusement? Increasingly the motion 
picture is being used by industrial concerns 
to detail methods of production, by scien- 
tists, as in the slow motion films, to analyze 
processes, by educators to teach. Why not 
by the church to preach the Gospel? 

A third difficulty is the cost of equipment, 
installation and operation. There is consid- 
erable difference in cost between a reed and 
a pipe organ. Yet as soon as possible we in- 
stall the pipe organ. Why? Because of the 
results. And when measured by results the 


cost of the motion picture equipment is small 
while the offerings may adequately take care 
of operation. 

PURPOSE 


What is the minister going to use pictures 
for? 

A minister’s purpose in putting in pic- 
tures is either to entertain, to draw the 
crowd,-.or to preach. He may do all three 
at one and the same time. At the morning 
service by the brilliance of his sermons, the 
great pulpit orator entertains, draws the 
crowd, and preaches. But in the use of 
pictures one motive clearly predominates. 

1. An increasing number of churches, es- 
pecially those having a parish or community 
house, are furnishing high class motion pic- 
ture entertainments. The pictures are care- 
fully chosen and unless the church officials 
are very careless, nothing offensive to the 
Christian point of view is presented. Where 
there is no theater in the community, the 
church supplies thus the place of recreation. 
This of course would be on a week night. 

2. If you have the people there, you can 
preach to them and the motion picture will 
get them, so put in the picture. Thus say 
some ministers. We will not examine too 
closely the syllogism. In such use the pic- 
tures do not necessarily have to be related to 
the sermon, just high class films with noth- 
ing objectionable. Of course the purpose 
here merely covers up the use that has just 
been outlined. The pictures draw because 
they entertain. This is rather an easy 
method since it saves a lot of work in finding 
pictures that relate to the sermon. Some min- 
isters are using this method for their Sun- 
day evening service. 

8. Very different is the homilitical use 
of motion pictures. In fact the entire sub- 
ject is approached from an entirely differ- 
ent angle. The sermon in a carefully or- 
dered service of worship is of first impor- 
tance. The idea of getting a Gospel message 
across in a most effective way is the purpose. 
Here the motion picture is to drive home 
divine truth by illustration. For this there 
are three or four orders of films that may be 
used and the nature and plan of the Sunday 
evening service will vary somewhat accord- 
ingly. 

PREACHING PICTURES 


(a) There is the simon-pure Bible pic- 
ture. These usually are of one reel, some- 
times in a series, and follow the text of the 
Bible accurately and reverently. There are 
three excellent versions of the Life of 
Christ, in from four to seven reels. In this 
service the picture may follow the reading 
of the Scripture, to be in turn followed by 
the sermon. There are also about fifteen 
one or two-reel subjects in which the Bible 
story is first given and then its modern in- 
terpretation is pictured These are all of 


high excellence. With this double portrayal, . 


the sermon would come before the film. 


There are a limited number of very good 
missionary pictures, like: “The Problems of 
Pin-Hole Parish,” four reels; “Ram Das,” 
four reels; “The Modern Ruth,” two reels; 
“The Hyes of the Blind,” one reel; and many 
splendid Red Cross films. 


(b) There is the distinctively religious 
picture that preaches its own sermon. I 
never omit the sermon, but here it is very 
short, merely calling attention to the high 
lights of the sermon-picture. What minister 
could add to the message of the “Stream of 
Life,” “The Servant in the House,” “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “The Life of Christ,’ and 
others of like nature? 


(c) The picture drama as an illustration 
of the sermon. There are many excellent pic- 
tures that have as their main driving force 
a spiritual message: Change of heart, unsel- 
fishness, kindness, brotherhood, mother love, 
as well as thrift, the value of work, service, 
patriotism. Instance: “Silas Marner,” “The 
Message from Mars,’ “Humoresque,’ “Da- 
mon and Pythias,”’ “The Good Provider,” 
“Hearts of Men,” etc. Properly edited, their 
name is legion. Some uplifting biography as 
“The Great American,” Roosevelt; ‘“Deliv- 
erance,’ Helen Kellar. The picture illustra- 
tion should follow the sermon. Otherwise, 
material in the picture story that the ser- 
mon brings out or emphasizes would be over- 
looked by many. With the sermon in mind 
the audience interprets the picture in the 
light of its message. When the picture 
comes first, it is but a moving picture and 
the discourse following has to recover a lost 
psychological ground, to say nothing of the 
feeling on the part of some, of wanting to go. 

The atmosphere of this service should be 
kept worshipful. At first people will speak 
of the ‘‘movies in the church.” In a short 
time the religious motif has overcome the 
secular and immediately upon entering, the 
service is recognized as devotional. The 
people will come in crowds, they will come 
with mixed motives. But all will join 
heartily in singing from the screen, in Scrip- 
ture responses, in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. In the last three years I have 
counted this meeting as my biggest oppor- 
tunity. If ever there was a chance for the 
minister to realize his divine calling, it is 
right there. I spend more time in prepara- 
tion for it than for any other. 


METHODS 


The Sunday Evening Motion Picture Ser- 
vice should be thoroughly organized and 
earefully planned. It gives abundant op- 
portunity of setting new members to work, 
especially the young men. The operator and 
his assistant in the booth may best be 
chosen from among your own aspiring elec- 
tricians. Their interest in their church will 
cause them to fit into the religious program 
better than could a commercial operator, for 
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the operation of motion pictures in the 
church is more than turning a crank. 

The ushers, and there should be more than 
enough, should be organized into a board 
with a chairman. One of their number has 
control of the lights, three have charge of 
the children, ete. Not only the comfort of 
the audience, but the feeling of welcome 
rests with them. For the sake of perfect 
order, the ushers of Weymouth Union 
Church issue season permits upon registra- 
tion to all children up to 16 years, who 
would come without parents. To obtain a 
permit, a child must be enrolled in some 
church or Sunday school. <A different col- 
ored card is given to children other than our 
own, but no favoritism is shown. In case 
of any disorder the permit would be sur- 
rendered. The enrollment puts into the 
hands of the discriminating and careful 
minister a source of information of benefit 
to his pastoral calling as well as a chance 
to be helpful to his neighbor clergy. 


CHANCE TO DEVELOP Goop Music 


An opportunity for great beauty and 
variety exists for the music: chorus choir, 
orchestra, ete. Appropriate quartet or solo 
selections may be rendered while changing 
reels or at just the right place in the show- 
ing of the picture. The musical score de- 
mands considerable adaptability on the part 
of the organist, who should be so placed 
relative to the screen that he can see the 
picture. If you have a tremendously live 
song leader’ use him, otherwise lead the 
congregational singing from the screen your- 
self. 

The song service is best when sung from 
the screen. A selection of fifty of our best 
church hymns and gospel songs that are on 
slides should be made. You thus have a 
veritable screen hymn-book. An _ electric 
button on the pulpit signals operator for 
slides, films, lights, etc, in fact controls the 
entire service. In general I have found the 
following order to be the best: Organ prel- 
ude, while (1st slide) “Welcome” is thrown 
on the sereen, (2) slide of minister’s wel- 
come, as the lights are dimmed, (3) and 
(4) hymn slides, (5) responsive reading, 
(6) hymn. Choir and pulpit lights on for: 
Scripture, Prayer, Quartet, Sermon; lights 
off; (7) slide of text. I—1st double reel of 
motion picture illustration of the sermon; 
offering, while about six announcement slides 
are shown; II—second double reel, continu- 
ing the picture; hymn slides. Benediction 
slide, all uniting; then “Good Night” slide; 
lights on; ‘organ prelude. A welcome com- 
mittee with the pastor is at the door to 
shake hands as the people leave. 


In THE SuNDAY SCHOOL 


During the summer quarter: July, August, 
September, when attendance and attention 
usually lag, I use Bible pictures for the en- 
tire school. The lesson is presented by. pas- 
tor or superintendent, then illustrated one 
Sunday by a set of lantern slides, the next 
by a Bible motion picture. The officers and 
teachers take turns being on duty, thus 
obtaining a relief from the strain of the 
year’s faithful work. Then during the rest 
of the year, on every eighth Sunday, the 
pictures are made use of in the same way. 
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Educators have come to realize the tre- 
mendous power in the visual method of in- 
struction. For if 100% represent perfect 
memory retention, 20% will be the auditory 
retention, but 80% the visual memory re- 
tention. Where we use both, we are striv- 
ing by the very latest methods to attain 
unto perfection. 


EXPENSE 


Some ministers and churches: have felt 
that the expense of installation and opera- 
tion are prohibitive. While this seems high, 
it is not so when measured by results. 
Equipment may cost anywhere from $500 
to $1,500, according to conditions. Many 
churches have made this initial expense very 
low. Some have paid for their equipment 
from the collections, entertainments, or sub- 
scriptions. Film service is from $5 to $35, 
according to the picture selected. All my 
running expenses are met by the offerings 
taken at the service, leaving a balance in the 
treasury that amply takes care of light, 
heat, janitor, printing, etc. 

Hymn slides may be purchased for 25e 
each, or rented at a nominal sum of 3 to 5e¢ 
each. Hymns may be photographed directly 
from the hymnal onto the slides: With 
slide ink or typewriter sets, costing very 
little, the minister may make his own Scrip- 
ture and announcement slides, ete. 


EDITING THE PICTURES 


With the exception of the films produced 
primarily for the church, most motion pic- 
tures must be carefully edited before the 
preacher can use them. You have noted how 
often a perfectly good picture is spoiled from 
the Christian point of view by a flash or a 
more lengthy evil twist given to the story. 
These must be “cut” and replaced after use. 


CORRELATION TO CHURCH WoRK 


The church’s use of motion pictures must 
not be an end in itself, nor must their use 
be made the chief agency through which the 
church reaches the people. Motion pictures 
in the church are sensational because they 
are new. Yet I absolutely avoid the sensa- 
tional. The cinema must be made subsidi- 
ary to the church, as are the other agencies: 
pipe organ, choir, books, pews, ete. It can- 
not take the place of anything; it is but a 
new and powerful instrumentality among 
others in the great and real work of the 
church to bring people to a personal knowl- 
edge of Christ and the Christ ways. Sun- 
day evenings the stress in Union Church is 
upon the “changed heart.’ 


As I have used this new means, I have 
increased all the various activities of the 
church, especially supplementing the mass 
psychology of the evening congregation by 
increasing all the opportunities of personal 
contact with individuals. There must be a 
lot of follow-up work done. The Gospel 
message must be clinched. The motion pic- 
ture has increased our work and responsi- 
bility. ‘The fields white unto the harvest” 
are within the church walls Sunday evening. 
Just as in all church work, it all depends 
on the preacher back of the service. If he 
is dead or dying on his job, the Gospel mo- 
tion picture will not save him. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Man Who Went Forth 
’ By William Arthur Minty 
Olivet Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

And they went forth to go into the land 
of Canaan, and to the land of Canaan they 
came.—Gen. 12: 5. 

We have here the story of a great pioneer 
in religion. Terah, the father of Abraham, 
had moved out from Ur of the Chaldees a 
generation before. He had gone as far as 
Haran. There Terah grew old and died. 
It is now Abraham’s turn to face westward. 
Haran had become as idolatrous as Ur had 
been. So this man goes seeking a chance 
to establish a people in a new and nobler 
faith. 

How would you account for Abraham? 
Well, there had to be the first man who 
should break away from idolatry and seek 
the freedom of a spiritual ideal. So we 
have Abraham, a great strong figure, ap- 
pearing still on the horizon of that distant 
day. 

You see him coming across the plains a 
half thousand miles. Account for him if 
you can but do not fail to show that the 
race moved forward a thousand years in 
him. So great is his stride forward that 
critics of Scripture texts have argued. that 
his name was that of a race with a history 
of hundreds of years of development. A 
noble tribute indeed! “And Abraham passed 
through the land into the place of Shechem 
unto the Oak of Moreh. And Jehovah ap- 
peared unto Abraham. And there builded 
he an altar unto Jehovah.” 

His westward journey had been an expres- 
sion of his soul’s longing. It had been an 
adventure of faith. His reward was— 
Shechem. And there amidst the Oaks. of 
Moreh he set up an altar and founded a 
new and truer religion. 

Life is always offering rewards like that. 
The time may seem long, the process slow, 
but the longings and hopes of the race are 
not in vain. 

There come betimes the movements west- 
ward, from Ur and from Haran, from Jeru- 
salem and from Rome, from Leyden and 
from a score of countries of hampering en- 
vironments to the great free nations and 
states of a Western Continent. 

The search for God and for freedom in 
religion has had its reward through all the 
ages. Two further outstanding facts of 
Abraham’s life challenge our interest. 

First, his statesmanlike choice of the 
Canaan highlands in contrast to Lot’s choice 
of the Jordan valley. 

A free people who would influence world 
thought might well live along the highway 
of the nations. There was statesmanship in 
that choice, and providential leadership, and 
with that a fine quality of sentiment. It 
was here that Abraham had experienced his 
great religious quickening. At the Oaks of 
Moreh he had set up his first altar. 

It should never be a light thing to get 
away from the sacred places of life’s great 
moments. And Abraham built his nation 
around the most saered spot he had known. 
Have you found the place of the divine ap- 
pearing? Then gather about you there those 
to whom its ministry will mean life. 

Second, his break with human sacrifice. 
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Child sacrifice had been a custom for ages. 
Here was a custom deep-grained in all the 
life that had gone before him. Abraham felt 
the clutch of the insane past upon him and 
a thousand ancestors called to him for the 
sacrifice of his son, Isaac. His greatest test 
had come. We have gone a long way up 
the ascent of human progress when reason 
outrules tradition and love triumphs over 
superstition. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Abraham broke with the past. He sey- 
ered the chains that bound him to primitive 
conditions. God was testing Abraham, but 
he was testing him in his very nature; 
by the noble survivals of his reason and 
affection. He fought the battle of the race 
that day and won as princely souls have 
always won. Abraham struck human sacri- 
fice its death blow. 

His is a noble refusal who will not be 
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enslaved to the past. We may well learn 
from Abraham in the long sweep of his life 
from the boyhood’s journey. Ur to Haran, 
to the pioneer’s pilgrimage to the land of 
Canaan, to which he gave a people, unparal- 
leled in all history as a nation who made 
religion the record of God’s unfolding pur- 
pose in the life of man. 

In the larger meanings Abraham was a 
man who went forth. 


Christ Crucified Afresh 


T is Sunday morning in Jerusalem. We 

are within the gates of the city, built on 
the ruins of seventeen captures; five times 
totally destroyed, forty times besieged, and 
more than thirty times subjected to partial 
destruction. The city still survives, com- 
pact together within its great walls, built 
in the time of the Crusades. Here in the 
shade of an old olive tree in the Temple 
Area one looks out over the massive walls 
and domes of the city and across the valley 
to the Mount of Olives. Just over the brow 
of the hill lies Bethany and, somewhere on 
the lower slopes of Olivet, the Garden of 
Gethsemane over the brook Kidron. Here 
in the center of the Temple Area is the 
great Dome of the Rock, the bare summit 
‘of Mount Moriah, untouched by the hand 
of man, without idol or tinsel or decoration, 
the radiating center of monotheism for the 
whole world. Here Abraham worshiped the 
one God; here Dayid offered sacrifice; here 
Solomon built the Temple. Here on this 
Rock was the Altar of Burnt Offering and 
behind it the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies. Here Zerubabel and Herod built 
their Temples in turn. Here in the “City 
of the Great King” Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
the Prophets thundered forth their message 
of righteousness, calling for mercy rather 
than sacrifice, for social justice rather than 
forms and ceremonies, new moons and 
Sabbaths. 


MonrEY CHANGERS STILL THERE 


And here the tragedy of our Lord’s life 
centered. An hour away lies Bethlehem, 
where is the spot that marks the manger 
outside the little inn or khan, remembered 
by Herome, who wrote and labored on the 
spot. Here, from the birth in the manger 
to the carpenter shop in Nazareth, the sunny 
days in Galilee, and the darkening tragedy 
in Jerusalem, we traced his life until there, 
just outside the city wall, they nailed him 
to his Cross. Here, by the Court of the 
Gentiles, stood Solomon’s Porch, where Jesus 
taught, and where the early Church was 
gathered as the Apostles witnessed to the 
multitudes. Here stood the Beautiful Gate 
where the lame man was healed. And there 
were the stalls of the money changers who, 
with their traffic and greed of gain, had 
crowded into the courts of the Temple, ex- 
ploiting the worship of God to seize the 
money of the poor. And here: today Chris- 
tian, Moslem and Jew exploit their religion 
to take money from the pious Pilgrims who 
eome hither to worship at these holy places 


“Love so amazing, so divine 


Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
- By Sherwood Eddy 


that they count sacred. Here, as perhaps 
nowhere else on earth, the shame and sin 
of man seems concentrated and laid bare 
in all its hideous monstrosity and deformity. 
Here Jews and Gentiles united to crucify 
the one beautiful Life that held the world’s 
hope; and here today he would be crucified, 
were he to return again, by Jew, Christian 
and Moslem. Indeed, he is being crucified 
by them afresh every day. 

There on the Mount of Olives stands the 
pompous castle of the Prussian Kaiser, a 
monument to his militaristic dream. Today 
it is occupied by Sir Herbert Samuel, High 
Commissioner for Palestine, a wise and just 
modern Gamaliel, representing Great Brit- 
ain’s mandatory control. But only strong 
bodies of troops are able to keep the peace 
between Jew and Moslem Bedouin, for Jeru- 
salem is a storm center of religious and 
political division. Christ would be crucified 
again today, as he was nineteen centuries 
ago, by all three communities—Jews, Chris- 
tians and Moslems. There are devout souls 
in each, just as there were in his day, but 
there are the classes of special privilege in 
each community with whom his message 
would inevitably come in conflict. 

There are the orthodox Jews, Spanish or 
German and Polish, who keep their Sab- 
baths, hold strictly to the letter of the Law 
and have all the zeal of the Pharisees of 
old.. They stoned to death a poor Arab not 
long ago with the same ferocity with which 
they stoned Stephen and crucified Jesus. 
There is the political wing of the Zionists, 
many of them atheists, whose only interest 
in Jerusalem is the political and patriotic 
zeal for their nation or for themselves. 
These, too, would probably join in crucify- 
ing him. 


WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF HIS FRIENDS 


Most of all, Christ is wounded in the 
house of his friends, by the Christians them- 
selves. There are here godly monks, Fran- 
ciscan friars, little “Brothers of he poor,” 
devout souls who worship in spirit and truth 
at these sacred places, but there are also 
bishops and priests with their illegitimate 
wives and illegitimate children. There are 
men who sell their Lord for silver or for 
lust, and who exploit the poor pilgrims and 
take their money like the money changers 
of old, who made his house a den of thieves. 
‘Stand there in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre!. It is rent like his seamless robe, 
and divided between six bodies, each claim- 


ing to be the Church, the true Church, and 
in some cases to be the only true Church. 
On the very steps of the Chapel of the 
Agony, Greeks and Latins have fought to- 
gether. Here the Moslem bayonet has long 
kept the contending Christians apart, and 
now the British policeman must take the 
place of the Moslem sword. 


We see the Mohammedan soldier still 
guarding the Place of the Manger and the 
Chapel of the Nativity in Bethlehem. Here 
the priests of one faction, which claims to 
be the only true Church, have cut off their 
carpet because the priests of another body 
walked over it and might pollute it again. 
There is the dome above the Holy Sepulchre 
dilapidated and unrepaired, while the Mos- 
lem mosque shines with the most beautiful 
mosaic, because each Church will not allow 
any other to have a part in repairing the 
structure, of which it claims exclusive pos- 
session. The result is it must remain dilapi- 
dated until the Jews, the Moslems, or the 
secular government repair the Church, be- 


cause the Christians cannot agree among 
themselves. 


And there the Rock of Abraham and the 
places of David, Solomon and of Jesus 
Christ are shown us by Moslem guides, who 
wring the last piaster of “backshish” from 
each pilgrim that can be extracted. Here 
about us lies the Holy Land in waste, a 
land that once flowed with milk and honey. 
Its terraces are broken down, its system of 
irrigation is destroyed, its orchards, trees 
and forests are cut down, the once fertile 
soil washed away by the torrential rains; 
the hills are left bare, rocky and barren, 
the plains are a waste for wandering Bedouin 
and infested with robbers, and the whole 
land lies a waste after twelve devastating 
centuries of Moslem misrule. And there is 
the memory of massacres under Abdul Mo- 
hammed and his predecessors, and under the 
Young Turks, with their promises of “lib- 
erty, justice, equality and fraternity.” 


Yes, here he was done to death, and here 
he is crucified afresh today. One bows his 
head in very shame for Judaism, for our 
so-called Christianity, for the massacres of 
Islam, and for the shame and sin of our 
common humanity. We knelt with tears 
today beside the spot where he lay in the 
manger, and made our journey to the place 
of Golgotha, where they crucified him and 
where he made his grave “with the wicked 
and the ‘rich in his death.” 


And we in western lands that would look 
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with pity on the religious superstition and 
bigotry of Jerusalem today, are we, too, 
crucifying the Son of God afresh? Would 
not the Prophets of old and our Lord him- 
self lift up their voice against our unjust 
social system? Why did they crucify him 
here nineteen centuries ago? Not because 
he proclaimed God as Father and man as 
brother; there was no objection to this so 
long as it was left in vague generalities or 
in the reaim of beautiful sentiment, but 
when the worth of every common man was 
claimed and defended, when his radical 
teaching and practice contradicted their 
orthodoxy, broke their enslaving traditions, 
drove the money changers from the Temple, 
cut down their incomes, threatened their 
prestige, their pride, their autocratic power, 
and attacked their special privilege, then 
they rose with fury and nailed him to his 
Cross. Their sins were exposed, their hy- 
pocrisy laid bare, the poor were defended 
and social righteousness was proclaimed. 
He moved as a Friend of sinners, a Saviour 
of publicans and harlots, one who insisted 
on saving and healing on the Sabbath, and 
who at every turn broke the letter of their 
enslaving traditional orthodoxy. 

Suppose he came today, not to the money 
ehangers of Jerusalem but to those of Wall 
Street and London. Suppose he insisted on 
the worth of the individual, the right of the 
poor, and challenged our special privilege, 
where one-tenth of the people hold nine- 
tenths of the wealth, where in America a 
privileged two per cent. of the population 
hold sixty per cent. of the wealth, while the 
unprivileged sixty-five per cent. have but 
five per cent. of the wealth. Suppose he 
challenged our monopoly not only of wealth 
but of education, culture, leisure, religion, 
politics, and all the best things of life, while 
we complain that these masses do not know 
their place, that they are ev r discontented 
and are clamoring for more wages; what if 
he interfered today, challenged our special 
privilege and demanded social justice like 
the prophets of old, or flamed upon us with 
the same burning indignation with which he 
exposed the Pharisees? 


REPENT OR CRUCIFY? 


What if he exposed the fact that our 
churches include the rich but that we have 
driven labor away and have failed to win 
the poor, like the Church of Russia that 
identified itself with Czarism, the Church 
in Austria with the Inquisition of the Haps- 
burgs, the Church in Protestant Germany 
with Kaiserism, militarism and the privi- 
leged orthodoxy of the middle classes, leav- 
ing an embittered, godless, often atheistic, 
Marxian proletariat to rise in its fury 
against the privileged religious class of 
wealth? What if he arraigned us in Amer- 
ica for the sins we so plainly see in Russia, 
in Germany, or in Jerusalem; what, then, 
would we do? Would we repent or would 
we crucify him afresh, as we are doing 
today by the injustice of our social and in- 
dustrial system? 

Yet still he pleads upon the prolonged 
agony of his Cross for us, for these bigoted 
Jews, for these Christian churches and 
priests, with their illegitimate wives, for 
these Moslems and their massacres, and for 
the wicked and the rich in England and 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


America who will build him stained-glass 
churches and cathedrals, who are as staunch 
for their orthodoxy as the Pharisees of old, 
who will give of their tithes, who will give 
him anything if only he will not ask that 
they share their privileges, if only he will 
not ask social justice. 

Yet to whom shall we turn? What hope 
is there for the world save in this crucified 
Carpenter of Galilee, the Christ of God? To 
whom shall we go: to science, with its war 
and poison gas, to wealth, culture, education, 
civilization, which is sweeping us on to 
yet more terrible wars? To whom shall we 
go? Ah, when shall we repent, and bow at 
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the foot of his Cross where we have nailed 
him—Christian, Jew and Moslem, bishops 
and priests of Jerusalem and the money 
changers of our materialistic West? Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of Eternal Life, the Christ crucified and 
risen, my Lord and my God: 


When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all! 


Fong Foo Sec Revisits America 
An Editorial Interview 


N striking contrast to the kicks and stones 

with which he was welcomed to America 
forty years ago was the ovation tendered 
Fong Foo Sec, of Shanghai, when he rose 
to speak as an honored guest at the Boston 
Rotary Club recently. Incidentally it was 
a fine evidence of the way in which, in spite 
of social and racial prejudices, achievement 
and character do find recognition in the 
hearts of true men, regardless of race and 
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color. With Dr. G. W. Nash of the Con- 
gregational Foundation for Education, the 
editor was a fellow-guest, and we mutually 
seized upon Dr. Sec, following the luncheon, 
and compelled an interview, which may in- 
terest our readers. 

In 1882, a Chinese lad in his teens, Fong 
Foo Sec, came to America. His family was 
poor and his father could not afford to send 
him to school, so he came over here with 
friends in the hope of getting an education. 
It was during the interval between the pass- 
ing of the Chinese Exclusion Law and the 
beginning of its enforcement, and his first 
greeting in America was that of mob hostil- 
ity. But Mrs. Carrington of the Congrega- 
tional Mission in Sacramento befriended him 
and taught him HEnglish. For a while he 
studied well, but later fell into bad company, 
wasted his time in gambling and in other evil 
pursuits, until his guardian gave him goo 
counsel and sent him back to school. Here 
Chin Toy, a teacher still in the mission 


work, took special interest in him, led him 
to see the beauties of the Christian life and 
to become a Christian himself. 


A deepening sense of service led him 
into the Salvation Army, where he became 
an officer, and was secretary for Colonel 
McIntyre, now of Boston, whose warm 
tribute in introducing his old associate 
stirred the Club so mightily. But Fong had 
the passion for education, and he entered 
Pomona College, taking preparatory work 
and continuing as a freshman. From Po- 
mona he went to the University of Califor- 
nia, graduating B.L. in 1905. Then he came 
to Columbia as a graduate student in the 
Teachers’ College, majoring in education and 
English. In 1906, through the recommenda- 
tion of the Chinese Minister at Washington, 
he was appointed teacher of English in the 
College of Foreign Languages at Canton, 
and he also held a similar position in the 
Provincial College. Next year he went to 
Peking to try the examination given by the 
Government for returned students. This he 
passed, receiving the Chin Shih degree, 
which corresponds to the Ph.D. He was ap- 
pointed to the Ministry of Communications, 
which is the usual entrance to official life, 
but he never took up the work. Instead, he 
entered upon his present work as English 
Editor for The Commercial Press, and if 
schools and school books count for anything, 
we should say that Fong Foo Sec is now 
probably the most important connecting link 
between China and the English-speaking - 
world. 

The Commercial Press, we believe, sup- 
plies by far the greater part of the text- 
books used in China, and also issues much 
general literature. Started by three prac- 
tical printers who learned their trade with 
the Presbyterian Press, the organization 
with which Fong Foo Sec is connected has 
grown enormously. The capital of $800,000 
(Mex.) in 1908 has been extended to $5,000,- 
000 (Mex.) at present, and in addition to 
text-books, the firm publishes ten magazines, 
supplies every need of the classroom—edu- 
cational toys, moving pictures, type, etc. 
While a secular, rather than a religious, 
educational enterprise, the heads of the or- 
ganization are Christian, and refuse to 
publish anything antagonistic to Christianity. 

Dr. Fong Foo Sec—he was recently hon- 
ored with an LL.D. from Pomona College— 
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is an elder in the Cantonese Union Church, 
which is non-denominational and self-sup- 
porting. True to his early teachers in 
America, he is a courageous Christian leader. 
Incidentally, he is interested in the further- 
ing of the Rotary Club movement in China. 

His outlook upon present affairs and con- 
ditions in China coincides very strongly 
with that which we recently presented in 
the account of our ‘interview with Prof. Wil- 
liam Hung, of Peking University. Like Pro- 
fessor Hung, he takes an optimistic view of 
China, and he thinks very highly of Chen 
Chung Ming. There are good men in China 
but none seems strong enough to be an out- 
standing leader at present. China is tired 
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of internal strife and would welcome settled 
conditions. If Sun Yat Sen would forget 
his differences and get in touch with other 
leaders, Dr. Fong Foo Sec believes a satis- 
factory solution might be possible. Anti- 
Japanese sentiment, he says, continues very 
strong. 

Dr. Fong does not attach much importance 
to the anti-Christian student movement. He 
thinks that it is passing and that’ the people 
have looked to it in vain for anything con- 
structive. He was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the recent National 
Christian Conference, and he is himself in 
every sense an active, constructive Christian 
leader. Dr. Fong leaves on Sept. 30 for 
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Liverpool on his return journey. He is a 
fine product of our Congregational activi- 
ties on behalf of the Chinese in America. 
Our workers on the Pacific Coast who have 
defied mob passion and race prejudice must 
feel proud of such vindication of their love 
and labor as he presents, and in his presence 
one finds it easy to share his optimism re- 
garding the future of his country. Seldom 
have we met anywhere men of any national- 
ity who left upon us as strong an impres- 
sion of character, ability, faith and vision, 
and courage for the future, as that produced 
by these Chinese Christians whom it has 
been our privilege to interview. China will 
go far under such leadership. W. E.G. 


Faith Working through Love 


Gal. 5: 6, Faith working through love 


HE exact interpretation of this verse is 
T not clear. The verb, for example, may 
' be active or passive. The sense may be: a 
faith that has been wrought for us through 
the love of God in Christ; or a faith that 
expresses itself in’ positive and practical 
forms of loving service. Akin to both of 
these possible interpretations, however, is 
the very telling truth that it is love that 
makes faith work; that from the beginning, 
love has accompanied faith, and has caused 
it to work; that faith literally works only 
through love. 

It was the love of the early disciples that 
eaused the faith of Jesus to work. It was 
the loving trust of a poor woman that caused 
him to utter his great word: “God is a 
Spirit.” It was the loving grief of two 
sisters that caused his faith to work the 
miracle of Bethany. And it was love that 
took the faith from his lips and caused it 
to work in Jerusalem and in Galilee. 

It was love that caused the faith of the 
Apostles to work. It was the love of 
St. Paul’s disciples that gave wings to his 
words and flight to his imagination. Their 
love literally made the Apostle. They caused 
his faith wonderfully to flourish and power- 
fully to prevail. He could not have preached 
as he preached, written as he wrote, labored 
as he labored, without their encompassing 
and sustaining affection. And it was love 
which caused the faith which fell from his 
lips to take root and to work in the soil of 
that cruel, pagan and wicked world. When 
men said in that day, as they do in this, 
“This faith is a beautiful ideal but it will 
not work,’ St. Paul had but to point to 
these groups of loving friends scattered all 
over the Roman Empire. There men could 
see how love made faith work. Love put 
faith to work in the ordinary and every-day 
relationships of life. It sweetened their 
homes; it softened their feeling for slaves 
and outcasts; it broke down all kinds of bar 
riers between races and creeds; it caused 
men and women in the midst of paganism 
to live pure and godly lives. The faith 
of the New Testament Apostles worked 
through the love of humble New Testament 
Christians. 

It has been so ever since. What made the 
faith of the great Reformers work? Noth- 
ing but the love of Reformation Christians. 


By Raymond Calkins 


That love seemed to flourish on persecution, 
and to delight in martyrdom. It smiled in 
the face of the Inquisition and tasted with 
joy the cup of indescribable tortures. Where 
would the faith of Luther and of Knox and 
of John Huss have been without the love 
of the German Evangelicals and the Cove- 
nanters and the United Brethren of Bohe- 
mia? The faith of the one worked through 
the love of the other. It was the persuasive, 
indomitable, undying and inextinguishable 
love of the saints, the rank and file, which 
bore faith triumphant down the centuries 
and made it work on its yictorious way. It 
was. the love on the Mayflower that caused 
the faith of John Robinson to work on the 
soil of the New World. For faith worketh 
through love. : 

It is so today. It is the love in the pew 
that makes faith in the pulpit to work and 
to prevail. Many a minister’s heart is 
broken, his wings are clipped, his utterance 
is stopped, because of the cold and critical 
atmosphere in which he finds himself. 
Equipped with insight, imagination, pos- 
sessed of a power of faith, his lips are 
sealed, his words are ineffective, his faith 
has no scope or freedom. We never have 
the ideal preacher of faith until he is con- 
fronted by ideal loving hearts. It is love 
in the Church that makes the man of faith 
to be at his best and makes it impossible 
for his arrows to miss the mark. Love arms 
him for unseen conflicts, protects him by 
prayers, multiplies his message and gives 
power and effect to his ministry. For faith 
worketh only through love. 

And it is humble, patient, persevering love 
that is making the faith of the Church to 
prosper in the midst of worldliness and un- 
belief. It is love that is filling the coffers 
and sending the faith of the Gospel on its 
way. It is love in the School of the Church 
that is raising up boys and girls to be men 
and women of faith. It is love shed abroad 
in the life of the Church that is making 
its faith to prevail. It was Henry Ward 
Beecher, a man of: great faith, who once 
said that the strongest church is that in 
which there is the most love, and added that 
the secret of the prosperity of Plymouth 
Church was the abundant, continuous, hum- 


ble love of the members of that church year’ 


after year. Pxperience has just proved that 


it is not the wealth of the “friendly citizen” 
without love, but the love of the humble 
Church member without wealth, that faith 
can depend on. For faith worketh only 
through love. 

Here surely is comfort and encouragement 
for us all. It helps us to understand our 
importance. As we think back on the way 
in which the love of the unknown, humble 
saints of God from the day of the New Tes- 
tament down to our own time has made 
faith to work, we can highly resolve that 
our love shall make it work today. We may 
not seem to amount to much. It may seem 
to make little difference what we do or 
what we say. Let us remember that it 
literally makes all the difference in the 
world. At least we can love. We can create 
the atmosphere in our church where faith 
shall have her perfect work; we can revive 
some apostolic spirit whose faith shall thus 
be able to remoye mountains. We can loy- 
ingly minister our faith so that it shall 
spread like a contagion, and we can be one 
of that unnumbered multitude whose unfail- 
ing love is causing faith to work and to pre- 
vail. For faith worketh only through love. 


The Great Luxury 
By Charles Warren Kimball 
And learn the luxury of doing good 
—Goldsmith. 

If some kind act I may have done; 
Some cheering word I may have said, 
Has helped a poor despairing one 
Lift up with hope his fallen head; 
For this, may I remembered be: 
It means far more than wealth to me. 


If poignant grief too hard to bear 

Has been assuaged by word of mine; 

If rescued waifs by patient care 

I’ve helped become strong men—and fine; 
For these, may I remembered be, 

They mean far more than ease to me. 


If sighs and moans are turned to song, 
If worthy poor are clothed and fed, 

And tempted ones are kept from wrong 
Through something I have done or said; 
For these, may I remembered be, 

They mean far more than fame to me. 


My Master, show me how I may, 
To those who grievous burdens bear, 
Bring some relief each passing day 
From pain or grief or wasting care; 
For this, may I remembered be: 

I crave no greater luxury. 
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Echoes from Old Folks’ No. 


An Arizona Veteran’s ‘‘ Fun”’ 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It was very fine of you to plan an “old 
folks’ number. I have had, as an old-timer 
out on the desert, a number of specially 
helpful messages from you, and all so bright 
and cheery. 

Will mention a few that hit: “At Seventy- 
three’ (my age) ; “Forty-seven Years in the 
Ministry (my record) ; “The Fun of_a Min- 
Old Age,” as well as the notable 
of “Happy Yesterdays,” by Dr. 
Thwing. While I would not think of put- 
ting myself on a par with the brilliant 
writers of the articles mentioned, I thought 
that a line from the wilds might be of 
interest. 

Wvidently feeling that I could not be pried 
from the Pearce pulpit by ordinary means, 
the good Lord sent a paralytic shock which 
dislodged me. JI had been preaching there 
for more than sixteen years, with a brief 
preak—an unprecedented and perhaps in- 
proper time for Arizona. 

I want to tell you how I have my “fun.” 
A rapid though not complete recovery en- 
ables me to do some Sunday work, which 
is still “fun’—for me. Quite often, with 
the aid of my wife, as Sunday school super- 
intendent, and my two boys as chauffeurs, 
I use two missionary flivvers—the five-year- 
old and the five-months. 

Then the reading! What,a treat I have! 
From Shanghai, where my daughter Ruth, 
who learned her trade with The Congrega- 
tionalist, comes the North-China News, in 
which she conducts a department. Then the 
papers from the homeland and the books. 

So I have described myself as “happy but 
and would thus subscribe 

ARTHUR J. BENEDICT. 


ister’s 
series 


not hilarious,” 
myself 
Cochise, Ariz. 


A Long-Time Reader 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have been much interested in reading 
the Old Folks’ Number of your paper, as I 
‘am in reading all of them. I have had an 
experience with it which, although not as 
completely continuous as some, has been a 
factor for more years than most of your 
readers. I became, in 1843, a member of 
my grandfather’s family (my father dying 
in that year) and often read in the New 
England Puritan, of which he was a con- 
stant reader and admirer. In two years I 
found a home in another family, which had 
access—and used it—to the paper when it 
was a week old. This continued for seven 
or eight years, when leaving that family I 
began a course of study, having my home, 
as first above stated, for several years— 
reading the Puritan Recorder, Boston Re- 
corder and The Congregationalist in the 
various vacations, ete. With some interrup- 
tions, I found myself, in four years, in an- 
other family who took the paper, which I 
regularly read. In 1869, I first had a home 
of my own, and my name was entered as 
a subscriber on the books of The Congrega- 
tionalist, whence it has not been removed. 

I have much enjoyed its perusal. It once 
printed these words: “It is the one paper 
which I read through G. M. C.” The as- 
sertion is of this date confirmed. If on the 
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Sunday afternoon it is not read through, it 

is not laid aside on the pile on the shelf until 

it is. GEORGE M. CARRINGTON. 
Winsted, Ct. 


Mr. Carrington’s letter is accompanied by 
the following note: 

“In re Capt. Renold Marvin, Conn. His- 
torical Collections, page 338, Deacon Marvin 
appears to have been remarkable for his 
eccentricity in almost all his transactions in 
life. His courtship, it is said, was as fol- 
lows: Having one day mounted his horse, 
with only a sheepskin for a saddle, he rode 
in front of the house where Sarah, or Betty 
Lee lived, and, without dismounting, re- 
quested Betty to come to him; on her com- 
ing, he told her that the Lord had sent him 
there to marry her. Without much hesita- 
tion she replied, “The Lord’s will be done.” 


A Subscriber Over 60 Years 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

I am greatly interested in your “Letters 
from Our Older Readers,” in The Congrega- 
tionalist, and in answer to your wish to hear 
from other old subscribers, will say, my 90th 
birthday anniversary was last July 24, 1922. 
I have been a member of the Congregational 
church 73 years, a subscriber for The Con- 
gregationalist for over 60 years, and consider 
it next to my Bible for my Sunday reading. 

Turner, Me. Mrs. HLizasetH T. TRUE. 


Not Old at Eighty-eight 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I -was pleased with your recent plan in 
The Congregationalist, to give the Old Folks 
of our denomination a chance\to speak. 

I suppose I belong to that class, as I am 
in my eighty-eighth year; but I do not feel 
very old. I still teach my Sunday school 
class of long standing, and enjoy it as keenly 
as ever. I greatly enjoy the weekly visits 
of The Congregationalist. It is a splendid 
paper, and a credit to our denomination. I 
have come to feel quite well acquainted with 
many of its contributors, and I take this 
opportunity to shake hands with them, and 
wish them God-speed in all their efforts to 
make this world a better world. God bless 
The Congregationalist ! 

Mrs. EmMity STuart LAWRENCE. 

Sabetha, Kan. 


A Remarkable Record 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have just read with much interest the 
“Letters from Our Older Readers” in The 
Congregationalist of Sept. 7, and I notice 
you wish to prepare a list of subscribers who 
have taken the paper for fifty years or more. 

While I cannot claim that record for my- 
self, my subscription is the continuation of 
my mother’s subscription, which began in 
1867. My mother (Mrs. Henry M. Fisher) 
died in 1918. I think it was in 1917 that 
Dr. Bridgman asked for names of sub- 
scribers for 40 years or over, and prepared 
an “Honor Roll” of old subscribers, on which 
my mother’s name appeared. In that list 
the subscription of the member of the family 
who continued the original subscription was 
counted as from the original date. 

I do wish to say that I very much like the 
editorials and general policy of our new 
Editor-in-Chief, and I especially enjoy the 
very gentlemanly and to-the-point way -he 
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“talks back” when an occasional gentle (?) 
reader violently disagrees with some modern 
and common-sensely liberal view or inter- 


pretation. | 
My grandfather and _ great-grandfather x 
were Congregational ministers, and were 4 


considered liberal for their times, and I 
rather think they could still approve of the 
old Recorder. My great-grandfather preached 
52 years in one church, and at the time of 


his 50th anniversary had missed preaching 
in his-own, or some other pulpit, only two 
Sundays. I wonder if that record was ever — 
beaten! He was called the Peace-Maker 
Parson, as he came to the church after a 
church disagreement, and was the 49th can- 
didate, and the second of the 49 to receive 
a call. The church is still in vigorous exist- 
ence and a few years ago celebrated its 225th 
anniversary. Miss A. M. Fisuer. 
Milford, Mass. 


Not Lonely 
By Emity Stuart LAWRENCE 
“At evening time it shall be light” 


You stand where the breezes of summer are 


blowing 
Full fresh in your faces, so bright and so 
gay ; 
I sit where life’s winter around me is 
throwing 


With soft, silent fingers a mantle of gray. 
You gaze where I sit till your bright eyes 
grow tearful, 
And pity from all of their depths looks at 
me; 
You wonder what life has to 
cheerful , 
When wintry skies lower o’er all yet to be. 
You think I am lonely, that all of the bright- 
ness 
Has gone, leaving life only dreary and cold, 
That my heart has forgotten its summer- 
time lightness ; 
And ser you whisper, "Tis sad to grow 
old. 
Dear hearts, you misjudge me; I need not 
your pity, 
Look full in my face; is it troubled or sad? 
I have a fair home in a wonderful City 
Whose people forever are happy and glad. 
The King of the City to which I am going 
Is getting my mansion all ready, you see, 
And bids me to watch and wait for him, 
knowing 
When all is complete He is coming for me. 
And sitting here waiting, I ever am thinking 
Of joys beyond measure that home holds 


offer that’s 


for me. 
I’ve work, too, to finish while life’s sun is 
sinking, 
So, roe and waiting, I’m glad as can 
e. 


Dear hearts, they deceive you who tell you 
that pleasure, 
The sweetest and purest, comes not to the 
old; ; ; 
God gives us rich blessings in no stinted 
measure, 
While keeping us sheltered safe in His 
blest fold. 
Not all of the sunlight on your paths is 
shining, i 
But wonderful brightness rests ever on 
mine; : 
Yes, strange though you think it, life’s day 
when declining 
Grows brighter and brighter with radiance 
divine. : 
No, darlings, believe me, old age is not 
lonely, 
Not dreary and sad, as you often have 
heard ; 
But sweetest and best of life’s seasons if 
only F 
It finds that “its strength is the joy of the 
Lord.” “4 ei” 
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Disciples of Christ in 
International Convention 

HE annual Convention of the Disciples 

of Christ, held at Winona Lake, Aug. 
28-Sept. 3, though unusually small in num- 
bers, on account of railroal conditions, was 
representative and discussed many impor- 
tant questions. Reports from its depart- 
ments were encouraging. The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society announced receipts 
of $2,702,730.00, with a deficit of more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. In foreign 
mission fields there were 3131 baptisms; in 
mission schools 10,963 pupils; contributions 
from natives of $179,298.00. The chief sub- 
ject of earnest discussion was over the prac- 
tice of some missionaries who have received 
members from non-immersionist churches 
without requiring re-baptism. A number of 
home churches, known as “open-membership 
churches” have followed the same custom. 
The Board of Managers have decided that 
the mission churches shall receive only the 
immersed. As the Disciples claim no creed 
but the confession of Peter, and hold Chris- 
tian union to be their special message, the 
situation seems contradictory. Nevertheless, 
missionaries are instructed to conform or 
return home. With an almost unanimous 
vote the convention expressed its approval of 
the statement of social ideals prepared by 
the Federal Council. (The total membership 
of the denomination is over 1,300,000). 
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Brazil Baptist Mission 
Exhibits at Rio Exposition 

HE Baptist Mission in Brazil is said to 

be the largest created by Baptists any- 
where in the world. It is represented by a 
remarkable exhibit at the Rio Hxposition. 
At a convention just held in Rio, more than 
five hundred delegates were present, some 
of whom had travelled over two thousand 
miles in order to be present. It is proposed 
to erect, also, in that city a Baptist church 
that will equal almost any in North America, 
and three years hence to hold there a Latin 
American Baptist convention It is reported 
that Southern Baptists have labored in 
Brazil for forty years and are represented 
now in that country by nearly 300 churches, 
half of them self-supporting, 700 preaching 
stations, and 30,000 actual members, and at 
Rio by a strong college and theological semi- 
nary. 


Women Preachers Meet 
at Winona Lake, Indiana 
HE second convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Women Preachers 
was recently held at Winona Lake. The ad- 
dress of the president, Rev. M. Madeline 
Southward, was on the subject, “Not a 
Sphere but a Hemisphere:” The sermon of 
the convention on the topic “Called to be 
Saints,” was preached by Rey. Lida Herrick, 
a Congregational minister. Addresses were 
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made by Rey. Lee Anna Starr, D.D., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rev. D. Willa Caffrey of Wash- 
ington; Rev. Ella L. Croft of Indianapolis, 
and Rey. Hassie Osborne of New Mexico. 
The latter urged the Association to publish 
a paper as its organ. Hereafter 
paper will be issued called ‘“‘The Woman’s 
Pulpit.” The following officers were elected: 
President, M. Madeline Southard, Winfield, 
Kansas; vice-president, Lida Herrick, Uni- 
versity Place, Nebraska; general secretary, 
Marie Burr Wilcox, Nelson, Nebraska; re- 
cording secretary, Carolyn Hosford, Spring- 


a small 


field, Mass; treasurer, Ella L. Croft; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; auditor, Jessie M. Monsor, 
Decatur, Ill. 


High Commissioner of Palestine 
Corrects False Rumors 

UMORS have been wide-spread that the 
Bgrcoatnacies of the Palestine mandate 
by the League of Nations would be followed 
by Moslem dispossession, the replacement of 
British flags by Zionist flags and the admis- 
sion of 30,000 Jews to occupy the country. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner for 
Palestine, contradicts the rumors. He states 
that “the Moslem possession of the Haram 
Esh-Sharif is absolutely guaranteed, not only 
by the declarations of the British Government 
but by article 18 of the mandate itself. The 
approval of the mandate,’ he says, ‘‘will 
make no difference whatever in the present 
administration of the country, or in the laws 
relating to immigration. It will, however, be 
followed by the enactment of a constitution 
which will provide for the establishment of 
a legislative assembly containing a majority 
of members freely elected by the people. 
The drawing up of the list of voters will be- 
gin as soon as the constitution is promul- 
gated, and when that is completed—it must 
necessarily take some time—the election will 
take place.” 


” 


Bernard Shaw Talks 


about the Churches 

HEN asked if he thinks that Christ 

is a living influence in the life of to- 
day, Mr. Bernard Shaw replied: “Yes, but 
there are, as he expected there would be, 
a good many unchristlike people trading 
under his name. Just at present there are 
probably more people who feel that in Christ 
is the only hope for the world than there 
ever were before in the lifetime of men now 
living.” Concerning the churches, he de- 
clared that it would have a very salutory 
effect if every church were closed, because, 
“it would soon provoke an irresistible de- 
mand for the re-establishment of the Church, 
which would then start again without the 
superstitions that make it impossible to- 
day. The only people who can do without 
churches,” he continued, “are the simple 
materialists on the one hand, and on the. 
other those who have no use for institu- 
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tional worship, because their churches are 


their own souls. That is the Quaker posi- 


tion, but you find such people in all circles.” 


Worth Noting 

A Jewish traveler visiting Samaria writes 
to the American Israelite that there are 
today only 156 real Samaritans—men, women 
and children. 

According to the latest Congregational 
Year Book the average salary received by 
Congregational pastors in the United States 


is $1,739, not including parsonages. 


The Secretary of State of New York has 
received notification from nineteen counties 
that there is not enough business to warrant 
the election of a judge of a children’s court 
in any of those counties. 

According to the 1921 census the popula-- 
tion of Porto Rico numbers about 1,300,000, 
of whom 458,000 are of school age and about 
218,000 are in school. About 50 per cent of 
the population are illiterate. 


Fully 1,000 Dakota Indians attended a 


recent convocation in South Dakota. Among 
the speakers were Bishops Burleson and 


Remington, and Miss Ruth Muskrat, 
latter just returned from China. 


the: 


The Roman Catholics are building a na-- 
tional shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
in Washington, D.C., as part of the Cath- 
olic University Foundation. It is expected 
to cost not less than $5,000,000, and will be 
one of the great religious buildings cf the 
world. 

At the recent meeting of the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention the recommendation 
was made, and adopted by an overwhelming 
vote, that in the title of the newly organ- 
ized “International Sunday School Council 


of Religious Education” the word “Chris- 
tian” be substituted for “Religious.” 


The Secretary of the South African Na- 
tional Sunday-School Association states that 
during the past three years there has. been 
an increase from 143 Schools with 22,250 
officers, teachers, and pupils, to 246 Schools 
with an enrollment of 32,250. This is almost 


entirely confined to the European population. 


The only Moslem Mosque in the United 
States, erected a year ago in Detroit by a 
devout follower of Mohammed has proven 
to be so little needed that the tax assessors 
have taxed it as “vacant property, and not 
used for religious worship.” The donor has 
decided to raze the edifice and dispose of 
the real estate. 


The total population of Ireland in 1911 
was 4,390,219, of whom 2,572,929 are clas- 
sified, concerning occupation, as “indefinite 
and non-productive.” Of this total 3,242,670 
were Roman Catholics and 1,071,918 were 
Protestant. Of the total ‘for all Ireland, 
2,192,148 were males. The total population 
of Ulster is 1,581,696. 
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When the Pew Goes Into the Pulpit 


A Unique Experiment in Supplying 


AM passing this on to all the churches, be- 
I cause I believe that hundreds can profit by 
it. Many face the same problem—a church 
without supply during vacation or for a long 
period without pastor. So often the latter. 
A long hunt for a pastor who is difficult to 
find. Supplies equally difficult to secure. Funds 
low. Deacons perplexed as to maintaining the 
morale of the situation. 

Our church is, to the best of my knowledge, 
the “most low-down church in America.” Sit- 
uated at the northern end of the Imperial 
Valley, near the famed Salton Sea of Southern 
California, we are one hundred and eighty six 
feet below sea level. A few railway stops and 
hamlets record lower levels, but ours is the 
lowest real town. It is low enough on an 
August day, anyway, when the mercury is 
playing with 130. But that is the only sense 
in which we are “low-down.” I believe the 
following proves it. 

I fled from the wrath of the heat, July 1, 
when all churches of the Valley closed for the 
summer. An intrepid group of Sunday school 
workers determined to continue the school, as 
last year, even though merely in form. In 
passing let me say that it has averaged from 
thirty-five to fifty, a splendid piece of work 
when the temperature varies from 100 to 130. 
The people, however, wanted more. Many of 
them wanted a religious, worshipful service 
Sunday morning, rather than to spend three 
months without any such help. But there were 
no funds to spend for supplies. The problem 
was there, but no solution. I left it with 
them. Of the result, the great thing those 
people have done with the morning service, I 
am proud. I knew little of it until a recent 
issue of our local weekly brought it to me. 
Here is the story, in its own words as written 
up by one of our ladies: 


Unique Services Held 
In Local Church 


(By PAULINE C. HOOBER) 


Once upon a time a great editor instructing 
a cub reporter how to know a news story, said, 
“My son, ‘if you see a cat eating a rat this 
morning you needn’t bother to tell us about 
it—that isn’t news. But if you chance to 
see a rat eating a cat, beat it to the office as 
fast as you can, because that is news.” 

By this token I, who was a newspaper 
woman but am now a farmer’s wife, know 
that I have a story, not only for Calipatria 
and vicinity, but the county, state, nation 
and‘ world. 

That is what has been happening at Union 
Congregational Church. 

Rey. E. B. Smith, pastor, left several weeks 
ago, for a needed rest and attendance at church 
conferences. He announced before going, that 
Sunday school would be held as usual, and 

- that the members would make some provisions 
—he didn’t know just what—for a short sery- 
ice after Sunday school. 

Neither did the members know “just what” 
until after Mr. Smith’s departure. They 
looked over the whole county and finally set- 
tled upon looking at each other. One asked 
a question—another answered. That’s how 
it began, and it has been running as follows: 


First Sunday, Paul S. Gurley, express agent, 
who has the gift of a voice which is doing 
wonders for the Sunday school and whose 
talented wife officiates at the piano each 
Sunday, gave an eloquent and appealing talk 
on “Why I Believe Jesus is the Christ.” 

Second Sunday, Albert Mead, mail carrier, 
former A. BE. F. man, gave a splendidly helpful 
report on the Christian Endeavor conference. 

Third Sunday, Mrs. C. H. Wirt, president 
of the Ladies’ Aid, whose beautiful character 
is an inspiration to every woman meeting her, 
modestly read a great sermon on applying the 


By Rev. Eugene B. Smith 


Calipatria, Cal. 


Christianity of the first century A. D. to prob- 
lems of 1921. 

Fourth Sunday, C. O. Hoober, farmer, gave a 
talk on “Faith.” 

There are several reasons for telling this 
story in the ‘‘Calipatria Herald.” It proves 
that the church has not failed; it gives credit 
to a true minister, who, in my Jumble opinion, 
has done more to advance Calipatria in one 
year’s pastorate than all the real estate men 
combined have done; it gives credit to other 
deserving men who are doing double shift in 
this difficult period of reconstruction and is 
therefore an invitation to .all other men who 
are not doing double shift to come to church 
and lend a helping hand. 
for these faithful church workers led by A. S. 
Farley, a Christian father and mother afflicted 
almost unbearably would not have known 
where to turn in that affliction. 


Next Sunday H. H. Ahrens, farmer, will 
have charge of the services. There will be 
a duet by Mr. Gurley and Williard Dill. The 


reverential, quiet impressiveness of service, 
distinguishing features of Mr. Smith’s ministry, 
still obtain. So, my fellow citizens, I take it 
upon myself to ask you to come. It will be 
worth while. 

Here are five Sundays. ‘The others of the 
three months have been similar. Hach week 
the “Herald’’ has reported the sermon of the 
preceding Sunday. The attendance, in spite 
of the heat, has been relatively good. To be 
sure, some are drawn by the novelty of hav- 
ing a different speaker each week and of see- 
ing one another fill the pulpit. But that is not 
all. There is real substance there—quite as 
much, I suspect, as when the pastor is present. 
Yet these people are not unusual, They are 
such as every church possesses, if circum- 
stances would but help the latter to discover 
themselves. 

I believe the above is an exceedingly whole- 
some thing for any church. For those that 
take part in the service it is a blessing. One 
finds his. own beliefs and strengthens them 
as he presents them to others. As a babe 
grows stronger by walking, or an athlete by 
work, so one inereases and deepens his spirit- 
ual self as he uses it—works it. Too many 
merely sit in the pew and receive. Fortunate 
is the man who as Bible class teacher, church 
officer, or in some other way can keep his 
religious life active. Impression without ex- 
pression tends to stagnation. Hyery crystal 
lake has an outlet. And it is good for the 
church. Of course it helps the treasury and 
relieves pulpit committees. But it does more. 
It increases fellowship. It vitalizes religion. 
It makes things real. During the year one 
expects the pastor to preach these things. But 
when we run across a Christian man in a real 
estate office, a motorman’s cab, or in the every- 
day-by-paths of life it is good. A chance talk 
with them on the things that are eternal is dif- 
ferent from one with the preacher. Even so, 
it is good to have these men speak to us from 
the pulpit. It is a tonic for the church. Might 
not the churches use the laity more throughout 
the entire year to their benefit? 


In the days of the early church it was so. All 
assisted in the worship and service. All were 
preachers, according to their gifts. Every vital 
religious movement, except those of hierarchi- 
cal churches, has been so. The remarkable 
spread of Christian Science has been largely 
due to the personal testimony of the rank and 
file of their adherents. The democracy of this 


spirit seems to make it more vital—and, true. 


If the laying on of hands be needed ere one 
ministers from the pulpit, let the last bene- 


If it had not been’ 


diction of the pastor before he departs be 
deemed to endue those before him with such 


authority. 
Brethren, don’t close up if there be no 
preacher. You can do it. When you your- 


selves humbly but gladly take your turns in 
thus speaking what is in your hearts, your 
chureh will be blessed and there will be joy 
in Heaven. 


Seth Mendell 


By Rey. William R. Campbell, D.D. 

On the coat-of-arms of Mr. Seth Mendell, 
who died in his summer home at Duxbury, 
Mass., July 27, was the motto, Tout d’en haut 
—‘‘All from above.” The idea expressed by 
this legend, of the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of life, was the fountain of his personal 
character and the key to his career of world- 
wide usefulness. “His fine personal equipment 
and noble energies were devoted throughout his 
entire life to turning back his earthly experi- 
ences, gifts and gains as a constant tributory 
tide to Him whom he gratefully called Master 
and Saviour. , ‘ 

Mr. Mendell was born in Acushnet, then a 
part of Fairhaven, Mass., seventy-six years 
ago. On coming to Boston he became an active 
member of Park Street Church, then of Pil- 
grim Church, Dorchester, and later of Harvard 
Church, Brookline. He was influential in se- 
curing the new house of worship for Pilgrim 
Church, and establishing the still active beney- 
olent association among its brotherhood. He 
was early active in the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and he secured a life- 
membership for obtaining the largest number 
of additions within a given time. From 1904 
to 1907, Mr Mendell was one of the commis- 
sioners of the Union Conference of Boston, and 
it was largely due to his steady judgment and 
broad vision that Boston Congregationalism 
came to a consolidated consciousness and that 
several important mergers were effected dur- 
ing that period, notably the one of Berkeley 
Temple and Union Church. 

As a confidential associate and trustee of the 
late Mr. Daniel S. Ford, Mr. Mendell became 
familiar with the management of large admin- 
istrative and financial interests. Finally as 
one of the owners and as president and treas- 
urer of the Youth?s Companion company, Mr. 
Mendell occupied a place of enormous power 
which he exercised in giving his personal su- 
pervision to the editorial character and tone 
of the paper as well as its management. He 
never allowed any secondary consideration to 
interfere with or depreciate the ideal he set 
of sending forth a wholesome current of in- 
formation and inspiration to the folks and 
families of the world. 

Though simple in his tastes and habits, there 
was always a distinction in his manner and 
relations with his fellows. His gracious per- 
sonality, his inborn tactfulness, his balanced 
judgments, his far-sightedness furnished a cer- 
tain bas-relief impression of bearing as one 
dealt with him. Until the last, he held to his 
tasks as one who was determined to make the 
spiritual side of life the master of that which 
was material or obstructive. 

Mr. Mendell had an excellent rating as an 
athlete and especially as a golf player. When 
an expert asked him why he would not go out 
and join him in a game Sunday morning, Mr. 
Mendell’s double-edged answer was, “If I did, 
I should not play so good golf.” 

As a confidant of the young as well as the 
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elders who sought his counsel, he not only gave 
practical direction, but disclosed the possession 
and secret of an unseen power. 

With his heavy cares and because of a seri- 
ous break in health, fourteen years ago, to 
which he almost never alluded nor made an 
excuse for failure to undertake any responsi- 
bility, Mr. Mendell was less seen among his 
brethren in social gatherings than was his 
wont and wish; but he kept himself constantly 
informed and deeply interested as a supporter 
of all our Congregational missions and minis- 
tries as well as those of the wider Kingdom. 

To speak of a friend with Mr. Mendell was 
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to start a train of memory like a flash-light. 
His associations with the living, and those 
gone for whom he kept a long love, were such 
as made their trails luminous and his coun- 
tenance glow. 

One ought not to let this occasion pass with- 
out recalling the tender relations with his 
brother, the late Ellis Mendell, who died as 
minister of the Boylston Church. To be a 
friend of one brother was to be welcomed as 
such by the other mate. Now the elder has 
gone to see for himself those whose paths, 


like his own, shine more and more unto the. 


perfect day. 


Disciples Debate .Mission Policies 


- By Rev. Orvis F. Jordan 
Community Church, Park Ridge, Ill. 


HE international convention of the Dis- 
T ciples of Christ was held at Winona 
Lake, August 28-Sept. 3. To understand fully 
the action of this convention means some ac- 
quaintance with the modes of organization 
among the Disciples. The international con- 
vention is a mass meeting of individual mem- 
bers of the church, bearing no official appoint- 
ment of any sort. In recent years, in order 
to secure something of the representative prin- 
ciple, a recommendations committee of 120 
men and women was created, elected on the 
basis of numerical representation by the vari- 
ous state conventions. To this committee all 
convention business must go for consideration. 
While the convention can overrule this com- 
mittee it is seldom done. The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society is a new organization 
ereated two years ago which includes former 
societies engaging in foreign missions, home 
missions, benevolence, ministerial relief and 
church erection. It makes reports to the in- 
ternational conyention, but is not subject to 
the control of the latter. The international 
convention ulso receives the reports of the 
Board of Education, the Board of Temperance 
and Social Welfare, and the Association for 
the Promotion of Christian Unity. The con- 
vention sometimes makes recommendations to 
the reporting organizations, but can exercise 
no control. Thus an extreme independency 
which prevents Disciples churches from _ or- 
ganizing associations or presbyteries, prevents 
them also from having a truly representative 
international convention. The former dele- 
gate convention of a few years ago was sub- 
ject to constant attack, and the mass meeting 
convention was resumed with the addition of 
the recommendations committee. This makes 
‘the business of a Disciples convention com- 
plicated. An interesting matter may be passed 
upon by as many as six committees and organ- 
jzations before it reaches anything like final 
settlement. 


RECEIVING UNIMMERSED INTO CHURCHES 


The keen differences of opinion in this con- 
vention over the question of mission policy in 
China arose out of the action of the Board 
of Managers of the United Christian Society 
last winter. On receiving reports that the 
missionaries in China were receiving the un- 
immersed into their churches, a resolution was 
passed, with the words beginning “In harmony 
with the teachings of the New Testament as 
understood by the Board of Managers.” This 
is known as the Sweeney resolution. It has 
been widely attacked by the progressives of the 
denomination as being credal in nature. The 
threat of the resolution not to continue in ser- 
vice any missionary ‘“‘not in sincere accord” 
with the policy of receiving into church mem- 
bership only immersed believers was regarded 


by many as a grave limitation of the freedom 
of the missionaries. 

Rey. John T. Brown, a conservative minis- 
ter of Louisville, Ky., reported a visit he had 
made to China in which he found unimmersed 
people teaching and working in the _ local 
churches and regarding themselves .as mem- 
bers. Rey. Alexander Paul, oriental secretary 
of the society, made an address explaining 
the problem of the missionaries. The report 
of the society contained letters from the vari- 
ous stations in China indicating that church 
homes had been provided for pedo-baptists in 
most of the churches, these people being called 
more recently “guest members.” Mr. Brown 
charged that in many cases “guest members” 
regarded themselves as real members. 

During most of the day on Thursday of the 
convention, the progressives in committee and 
finally in open debate before the convention, 
sought to recommit the offending ‘resolution of 
the past winter to the Board of Managers for 
reconsideration. This was opposed by the or- 
ganizational forces of the denomination and by 
those loyal to a conservative theology, though 
for different reasons. By a decisive vote the 
convention decided to let the resolution stand, 
but attached to this motion a letter of the 
executive committee to Rey. H. K. Higdon of 
Manila, interpreting last winter’s resolution. 
In this letter to Mr. Higdon, a Yale graduate, 
who inquires if he shall resign since he be- 
lieves in “open membership,” the committee 
asserts that they are not concerned with his 
beliefs but only with his willingness to carry 
out society policies. Thus much of the force 
of the original resolution has been interpreted 
away by the executive committee. The So- 
ciety is charged by some with disingenuous- 
ness in interpreting away the force of its 
own resolution. 


RELOCATION OF COLLEGE oF MISSIONS 


The question of the relocation of the Col- 
lege of Missions of Indianapolis, a graduate 
institution which seeks proximity to a great 
university, has been a vexing question. Theo- 
logical conservatives oppose its removai. A 
report was brought in confining the choice of 
a location to the cities of New York and Chi- 
cago. The committee was continued to deter- 
mine on a choice between these two cities, 
with a strong likelihood that Chicago will be 
chosen, for the Disciples are located for the 
most part in the Mississippi Valley. 

For several years violent controversy has 
broken the morale of this young denomin- 
ation, but in spite of that fact great enter- 
prises are under way. The Disciples are in 
the midst of a movement to add a million new 
members to their churches. A commission is 
busy studying the whole question of recruit- 
ing religious workers from high schools, col- 
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leges and universities. The United Christian 
Missionary Society has handled during the 
year $2,700,000 im the various departments 
of its work. In spite of this vast income a 
serious deficit has retarded the work, amount- 
ing at some time during the year to three 
quarters of a million dollars, and standing at 
a quarter of a million the last day of June. 

A commission was created in this conven- 
tion looking toward a general advance, all 
along the line. This commission is instructed 
to bring in a report at the convention next 
year in behalf of this new movement. The 
gifts to education during the year were not 
encouraging. Twenty-five junior colleges, col- 
leges and universities reporting to the board 
of education, showed total contributions sent 
direct to the schools of $281,551. Many of 
these schools have been under attack in re- 
eent years for alleged modernist teaching. 
The Board of Education adopted a new con- 
stitution under which they become responsi- 
ble for the convention. 

.The Disciples pretty generally realize that 
their growth is being checked, after a period 
in which they were the most rapidly growing 
evangelical body in America. They are seek- 
ing closer co-ordination of their forces. <A 
motion was introduced, seeking to re-establish 
the delegate convention. 


PERSONNEL OF MINISTRY RAPIDLY CHANGING 


The personnel of the ministry is changing 
rapidly, there having been large losses through 
men going into business and other profes- 
sions in recent years. This question is being 
studied by a commission. Meanwhile, large 
numbers of young Disciples are being trained 
in other than Disciples institutions. The Dis- 
ciples group leads at Yale Divinity School and 
at Vanderbilt University in the South. It is 
second in the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. Several hundred of these minis- 
ters are already at work, and the co-operation 
of such men with the older product of the de- 
nominational colleges is one of the problems 
that makes life interesting among the Disciples 
of Christ. 


Honor Dr. and Mrs. Durkee 


President J. Stanley Durkee of Howard Uni- 
versity and Mrs. Durkee celebrated most hap- 
pily their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary on 
Aug. 4. They were at the time guests of 
Mr. Benjamin Atwood in Whitman, Mass. 
Friends of Dr. and Mrs. Durkee in South 
Chureh, Brockton, Mass., where Dr. Durkee’s 
notable pastorate closed four years ago, when 
he removed to Washington, sent an anniversary 
gift of a large purse of gold, with their bene- 
dictions of love. 

What a fine tribute from a church to follow 
a minister out into new and difficult fields, and 
how praiseworthy of such generous and ap- 
preciative church folk to have done it! 


The Pursuit 


I dreamed that I could flee from Him, 
And through the morn and noon I sped— 
So swift, I thought, He could not see; 
But, when the day began to dim, 

Lo! there was He. 


I fled from Him through countless years; 
I sought the shadows of the night ; 

But I could not His love forget; 

A penitent, I turned in tears— 

He followed yet. 


And still He follows, on and on; 
And still I stumble—but in trust; 
For I have learned, with growing night, 
That, if there is for me a dawn, 
He is its Light. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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After months and perhaps years of explain- 
ing and urging, the card system-has at last 
been installed in the school. What a comfort! 
Do we want to know how long each member 
of the Haster communion class has been in 
our school, what teacher they have had each 
year or whether the parents are church mem- 
bers? We have only to look at these perma- 
nent record cards and the data is ours. 


There is also the convenient file for each 
department, teachers on green cards (why 
green?) and pupils on blue (why blue?) and 


all needed data regarding present organization 
of the whole school instantly under our hand. 
The secretary, perhaps unwilling a year ago to 
adopt the system, is already so enamored of it 
that he guards it jealously and prides himself 
on keeping it up to the minute. 

Now we must watch him lest he err on this 
side and, rejoicing in the handy, movable ecard 
records, let the movableness overdo itself and 
allow valuable records to vanish from our 
school. The permanent record card will tell us 
for each pupil the story of his career in our 
school, but, we haye known many a_ school 
where the story of the classes as classes and 
the story of the departments as departments 
- had yanished year by year completely, save as 


That (Gard Index 


memory preserves it in the heart of pupil or 
teacher. 

The secretary will do well to file also the 
full name and address of each member of every 
elass and elass lists of every department for 
each year, and September, this month, is the 
time to haye these prepared and filed for the 
year, 1921-22, if this has not been 
already done in our school. We may mourn 


school 
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frailty, consider how many dislocated old files 
you have met in your journey and do protect 
these precious cards from such a fate. Are 
they instead to be listed on the pages of a good, 
stout, decently bound record book where the 
story of the school organization year after 
year may be seen at a glance? Very good. 
3ut then what shall be done with the book? 
Torget not the ravages of that neat-as-a-pin 


Decision Classes, 1922 — Ages 11, 12, 13 | 


Work 
Undertaken 


Date of | Place in 
Reception | School 


Dates 


Other later 
data of interest 


Later 


Comment eae 
Decisions 


for the valuable data already lost but the 
thing to do about it is to begin now the better 
way. 

If this data is to be filed away on ecards, pray 
perforate and bind these cards together. Oh, 
no, they ought never to be removed from the 
file, they ought to be perfectly safe in this 
perfect filing case but—remember human 


sexton’s assistant who “throws away a. lot of 


old rubbish and no one the wiser!” Guard 
that book. There is use for that book. Let us 
use it. It should be frequently referred to and 


increasingly so as the years go by, that the 

life of a class and the life of a depart- 

ment may be watched. How different 
(Continued on page 382) 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


The Birth of fonn the Baptist 


International ‘Sunday School Lesson for 
Oct. 1. Luke 1: 8-22. 


Today we begin the pleasant study of a six 
months’ course in the life and character of 
Jesus, using the Gospel according to St. Luke 
as our source. The facts seem at first glance 
so familiar; but the more we reflect upon the 
Great Life, the more its wonderful beauty ap- 
pears and the more profitable its study becomes. 
So we attack the work with joy and expectancy. 

The Vision of Zacharias. The work of Jesus 
was closely bound up with that of his kinsman, 
John, who might better be called the Baptizer. 
He also was the child of prayer and promise, 
and we study today the unusual experiences of 
his father, the priest, whose vision is the first 
item of our survey. Remember how the young 
Isaiah saw his vision in the temple at the time 
of a supreme event in his life. So when the 
great day came that Zacharias was to offer 
the sacrifice in the temple in his turn he 
was granted a vision of supreme moment. 
Is it not reasonable to hope that the hour of 
keenest expectancy will be crowned with the 
gift of the clearest vision? Is not the surest 
way to enter into the profoundest knowledge of 
life the clarifying of all our senses by en- 
gagement in the noblest duties? 

The Work of the Way-maker. We study first 
the definition of the work that this child of 
hope was to perform. He was to be the maker 
of the way for the Christ who was to come, 
just as every follower of Jesus now, in a dif- 
ferent manner but none the less truly, is to 
make ready the path by which Christ is to 
enter into and reconcile the world to God. We 
note the following items: 

1. Joy. How truly the great music of the 


to the note of happiness! We 
miserably when we make the 
message of the reconciliation in Christ any- 
thing less than the good and the glad news. 
The happiness of the world is secured most 


Gospel is keyed 
pervert it most 


surely when we affirm that God loves us 
through Christ in our sins and out of our 
sinning. 


2. Great in God's Sight. That is more than 
mere human reputation. There are two stand- 
ards in estimating the greatness of any person: 
what men think of him and what God thinks 
of him, and the two standards ought to con- 
form. The highest human honor ought to come 
to those who merit the approval of God in the 
fullest degree. The record of the martyrs 
proves that this is not generally the case. 

3. Physical Soundness. The Way-maker 
never dulled his physical powers by the use 
of poisons that would hurt his nerves or his 
senses in any way. Those who are whole and 
wholesome in physical life are best able 
to prepare the way of the Lord now as in the 
time of John. The human body is the noblest 
instrument for God’s service that ever is en- 
trusted to our hands; we must use it more 
earefully than the workman would guard his 
most delicate tools. 

4. Spirit-filled. We do not need to analyze 
to any extent the meaning of this term. It 
denotes simply that through his obedient life 
and his loyal love the Way-maker had allowed 
himself to be so mastered by the purposes of 
God for him that he could be spoken of as 
filled by the Holy Spirit. Those who best an- 
swer this description are not those who strive 
most to assume some particular form of reli- 
gious emotion, or practice austerities and re- 
tirements from their comrades. The men and 
women who are most filled by the Spirit are 


those who in simple love and loyalty accept 
what seems to them the will of God, and do 
it daily with joy and courage. You will seldom 
find the Spirit-filled persons assuming any poses 
or peculiarities. You know what they are be- 
cause their lives are radiant. 

5. The Reconciler. This is the great fact 
about the Way-maker. He is one who turns 
the hearts of people to God. And this is the 
greatest of all reforms and services. There is 
no doubt concerning the need of the world for 
all kinds of physical and moral help. The 
poverty and suffering of the world lies before 
us constantly; and all who love and follow 
Christ will do everything in their power to 
help. But there is a deeper need than this. 
The hearts of men need the peace and the power 
of God. Men have left the will of righteous- 
ness for the pursuit of selfishness; they have 
wandered from the path of loyalty into the 
wilderness ways of disobedience. Men need to 
be turned around; they need to go back to God; 
they need to rest in the Infinite Love. That is 
the supreme way in which the people can be 
made ready for God’s rule over them, And 
this is the great mission of Jesus. One of the 
words that we must recover and set into the 
midst of our modern thinking and action is. 
the great term reconciliation. Any one who 
ever has had a quarrel and has made it up 
knows what this means. We need waste no 
energy discussing the machinery or the schemes 
of it. We have done wrong; we have disobeyed 
our heavenly Father; we need to make it right. 
We can do this through Christ. 
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Christ All in All 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct. 1-7 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Scripture Reference, Col. 1: 1-22. 


Daily Devotions. Scripture readings for daily 
devotions for the individual and the family are 
printed in The Congregational Handbook. These 
are associated with the topic for the prayer 
meeting. This page may be used, therefore, as an 
aid to daily worship. The Handbook, A Book of 
Prayers and Devotional Hymns may be had at 
five cents each from the Commission on Evange- 
lism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for Prayer Meeting. Give a brief 
introduction and outline of Colossians. This book 
affords an opportunity for the presentation of the 
pastor’s conception of the person of Christ. Get 
action on the part of the church regarding study 
classes, if nothing more than the appointment of 
a committee to devise plans. 


1. Christ as God and God as Christ (Col. 
1: 15-20). It is not an easy thing for the 
human mind to think of a personality which 
once inhabited a human body as being equal 
with God. What is more important is that 
it is hard for us to conceive of God as being 
as good and fine as Jesus was. Proud as we 
may be of our intellectual prowess, there are 
many things that are beyond our comprehen- 
sion. Let us understand all we can, but how- 
ever much or however little we can compre- 
hend, let us make sure of one thing; that the 
fine life of Jesus Christ was the life of God, 
and that there was no beauty, or gentleness, 
or goodness in Jesus which is not equaled in 
the imminent spirit of the universe. 

2. Christ the reservoir of wisdom (Col. 
1: 9). : We may feel that there is some mysti- 
eal connection between the Christian soul and 
the great divine spirit whereby a converted 
person is filled with wisdom. We shall not be 
far from the truth in such conclusion. If it 
is difficult for us to be metaphysical, then we 
may be practical, and discover that in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, in the example of 
living which he gave us, in the inspiration 
which breathes from his cross, there are springs 
of genuine wisdom like which may be found 
nowhere else. Let us join Paul in the prayer 
for such wisdom. 

3. Christ the sowrce of right living (Col. 
1: 10). Among the consequences which Paul 
found to be derived from fellowship with Christ 
is the power to do right; to accomplish worth- 
while things; in short, to please the great 
Judge. It is true not only that Jesus teaches 
us the way to live, but that the submission of 
our desires to him through faith and prayer 
are like making the connection between the 
electro dynamo and the motor, whereby the 
wheels are set whirling. Inspiration for fine 
living comes from contact with the heart of 
Jesus Christ. 

4. Christ makes men powerful (Col. 1: 11). 
Not only does Christ charge the Christian soul 
with power for its motion in right living, but 
he also converts the Christian soul into a 
dynamic personality capable of influencing 
others and transmitting to them the power 
which they need for righteousness, especially 
by the connection,which we are able to make 
with the great source of power in Christ 
himself. i 

5. Christ the source of steadfastness (Col. 
1: 11). (Margin.) How the world needs 
steadfastness! Behold the fickle, feverish crowds 
of earth! Compare the steadfastness of pur- 
pose of the Christ who, seeing the cross before 
him, walked firmly to Jerusalem and to Cal- 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHRIST OF TODAY 


Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
today, and forever.—Heb. 13: 8. 


Never did man so become the contem- 
porary of all the ages as Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ belongs to the twentieth cen- 
tury as truly as he belonged to the first 
century. No man of any other nation ever 
became the contemporary of all nations and 
all ages as did Jesus Christ.—R. J. Campbell. 


Take any page in the Life of Jesus, and 
one has always the feeling that it might 
have been written yesterday, or today. He 
was so in touch with life,,and so in tune 
with the Infinite, that we can hardly think 
that he moved to and fro in a day far gone. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. Outward 
changes have been many, but in its essen- 
tial realities life remains today what it 
was then, and what it will be ages hence. 
Because Jesus lived the Hternal life in time, 
he is a citizen of every age and every land.— 
Joseph Fort Newton. 


O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places :— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems ; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


—Francis Thompson, 


The times are many-colored. Life is a 
great variety, but the one thing that abides 
is the presence of the Son of God. Come 
who may, go who may, dig what grave we 
may, Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
and today, and forever—QJoseph Parker. 


Be Thow our confidence, O Christ, who, 
being of all ages, art also for the fellow- 
ship of our own time! As thow hast been 
the helper of our fathers, lead us forward 
in the way, and in thy mercy use our talents 
and good will for the upbuilding of thy 
kingdom. We thank thee that thou art a 
living presence with us, as with thy first 
disciples in the days of old, and that our 
children also may enjoy thy fellowship on 
earth. O make us worthy of thy companion- 
able love and ever helpful care. Amen.— 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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vary; and the steadfastness of his great fol- 
lower, the apostle, who likewise set his face 
toward Jerusalem, even though he knew that 
bonds and imprisonment awaited him there. 
That kind of steadfastness is alive in the yorld 
today in persons who are in contact with its 
great source, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

6. Christ stirs joy and gratitude in the 
heart (Col. 1: 11, 12). How can we help 
being joyful and giving thanks to God if his 
life thrills through us in wisdom, fruitfulness, 
power and steadfastness of character? 

7. Christ the author of our redemption 
(Col. 1: 18, 14; 20-22). Redemption for the 
Pharasaie Jew, for the ancient Colossian and 
for the modern American may be different in 
detail, but it is identical in effect. Saul suf- 
fered a bondage before he became Paul, from 
which Christ delivered him. The Colossians 
suffered a bondage that was quite different, 
from which Christ delivered them. The present- 
day American may think himself free, but he, 
too, is in the toils of bondage until the spirit 
of God in Jesus Christ brings him true liberty. 


THE PROGRAM OF CHURCH WORK 
Study Classes 


There is a strong appeal to most people in 
the opportunity to learn something. Many 
churches are finding the study class a most 
profitable method of church work. Such classes 
spring up spontaneously in some churches.’ 
There is little reason, if any, why they should 
not be promoted aggressively in most churches. 


1. Graded study of the Christian life. This 
is well illustrated in the plan of the First 
Church of Appleton, Wisconsin, where along 
with the regular studies in the church school 
and special courses for groups, which meet for 
a few weeks, there are provided progressive 
classes, which every member—especially every 
new member—of the church is urged to join, 
and go around the circle in a two-years’ course 
of study, under the slogan, “An all-around 
Christian must first be a disciple.” This pro- 
gressive course provides for studies under six 
heads: the Bible; the inner life; the art of 
worship; church work; community work and 
missions. Samples of the literature used in 
that church may be had on application to the 
office of the National Council. 

2. Studies in community service. Special 
groups, such as men’s classes, women’s classes, 
brotherhoods, ete., will do well at regular in- 
tervals to make an intensive study of the pos- 
sibilities’ of local community service. See Sec- 
retary Holt’s “Social Work in the Churches.” 
Pilgrim Press. Price, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. This little manual contains an out- 
line of what various churches are doing in the 
way of community service, also suggestions for 
study. 

3. The school of missions or mission study 
classes.. Secretary H. W. Gates, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., will provide churches 
with plans for mission study, including that 
most successful program called “The School of 
Missions,” in which, during a period of several 
weeks, the whole church, from the youngest to 
the oldest, is divided into classes to study defi- 
nite courses relating to the work of the Church 
universal, and specializing in that of its own 
denomination. 

Let no church be. content with uninformed 


members when intelligence about the Kingdom 


of God is possible to all. 
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Recent Fiction 

BENNETT Matin, by B.Lsiz SINGMASTER 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Possessed of classic 
beauty in face and form, which covered a heart 
almost woodenly inhuman, Bennett Malin, 
neverthelesss, glowed with an intense passion. 
His “one grand passion was ambition, his one 
great woe the denial of fame.” The way in 
which his career and his character are wrought 
out puts this book on a very high plane. The 
story begins in a theological seminary in Penn- 
sylvannia and ends in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the cradle of his race. Descended from 
literary ancestors, he settles into the old home- 
stead, determined to write a masterpiece. He 
has taken care to provide himself with a gen- 
tle drudge of a wife, who turns out to be a 
heroine. Hach character is distinct and most 
carefully evolved. There is one chapter de- 
seribing the effect on the mother and her boy 
of their first visit to the seashore which will 
pluck at the heart-strings of many a New 
Englander. The austerity, reticence and pre- 
cision of the style produce the effect of great 
power. ‘Tremendous issues of life are revealed 
with no touch of hysteria. 

Tur COVERED WAGON, by EMERSON HovucH 
(Appleton. $2.00). A stirring. tale of real ad- 
venture in which the “Oregon Trail’ is fol- 
lowed by a group of typical pioneers. It is 


» just history made to come alive by inventing 


individual characters and putting them into 
scenes which need no invention. The story 
is comparatively slight, a variation of the 
“triangle,” this time a girl and two lovers. 
They, their friends and their enemies go through 
the dangers of drought and flood, Indians, 
prairie fires and, even more menacing, the 
jealousies and inefficiencies of their fellow 
travelers. In the midst of the long journey 
comes the great news of gold in California, 
which diverts some of the company. ‘Never 
a furrow was plowed in early Oregon but 
ran in bones and blood, never a dollar was 
dug in gold in California which did not cost 
two in something but gold:” Yet they could 
not resist the urge to move onward. One man 
said he “could hardly tell who it was or what 
it was that hitched up the team.” It was a 
great drama, presented in this piece of fiction 
with many thrilling incidents. 

Tur PrRIVET HeEpGE, by J. EH. BucKROSE 
(Doran. $1.75 net). The book marks a re- 
turn to the author’s earlier manner with its 
unique charm. Two old ladies in the HWnglish 
summer resort of Thorhaven are living quietly 
in their own cottage behind their high hedge. 
They know the war has done cruel things in 
the way of prices and taxes. But the blows 
are severe when first they lose their old serv- 
ant, and can find no other and next, when the 
open field just beyond the hedge shows a “for 
sale’ sign. No rest remains for the body or 
soul of the more sensitive sister. She even hears 
new doctrines preached at church where she 
hoped to find “an unchanging God.” A maid 
had long been promised, but she prefers to 
take tickets at the amusement park. The ex- 
eitement of. the story is in the emergence of 
this young person from the servant class to 
the office class and thence to a fortunate mar- 
riage. Her oft repeated motto is: “I’ve got 
to do the best for myself.’’ Yet, after all, the 
old ideals of honor and honesty are only sub- 
merged, not swept away. It is an extremely 
interesting story, shrewd in its philosophy, 


-closely the language of the Bible, 


marked by humor, real pathos, and clean cut 


character sketches. 
To Him THAT HatTu, by RALPH CONNOR 


(Doran. $1.75 net). A stirring romance of 
the Canadian West. It deals largely with the 
problems of the workers and points the way 
toward industrial justice and peace. Like all 
“Ralph Connor’s” novels a strong spiritual 
quality runs through the story. 

THE YELLOW Poppy, by D. K. Broster (Mc- 
Bride). A romance of the last days of the 
French Reyolution, when a strong attempt 
was made by a few of the nobility, in the 
absence of Napoleon on his Egyptian campaign, 
to restore monarchy. 

More JATAKA TALES, retold by ELLEN C. 
Bapspitr (Century. $1.25). These are genuine 
Buddhist tales, connected in some way with 
the idea of re-incarnation. In 1912 a group 
of these stories was published and proved so 
acceptable, not -only to lovers of folk-lore 
but also to children, that this second collection 
was called for, ‘The illustrations are attrac- 
tive silhouettes. The stories are of the Uncle 
Remus type all dealing with the shrewdness 
and intelligence of animals, and are very en- 
tertaining. 

Tue TRAGEDY AT THE BEACH CLUB, by WIL- 
LIAM JOHNSON (Little, Brown. $1.75). The 
author of “The Apartment Next Door” presents 
another mysterious story in which the most 
effective aid to the detective is a bright young 
girl nicknamed the “Terrible Kit.” The solu- 
tion is well concealed to the very end. 

Tur BEGINNING OF WISDOM? by STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET (Holt). A story of the ex- 
periences and development of a young man in 
America, a poet’s first venture into fiction. It 
is badly co-ordinated and proportioned, over- 
loaded with irrelevant and sometimes tedious 
detail—as in the accounts of undergraduate 
fraternity politics at Yale—but it has distine- 
tion of style and a rich content of experience 
from the American life of today. 

CoprerR STREAK TRAIL, by EuGENE M. 
RuopEes (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). Plots and 
counter-plots for the possession of a newly dis- 
covered “mountain of copper.’”’ The hero-in- 
chief is a vigorous old man in hig sixties, but 
still a good shot, a keen reader of character 
and a quick thinker. The style is rather 
rambling, the villains very black indeed, and 
the sagacity of the hero almost super-human. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR, by the BARONESS 
Orozy (Doran. $1.75). Seven short stories of 
the escapades of a rogue, ‘‘an unblushing liar, 
thief, forger,” in the France of Napoleonic 
days. 


A Children’s Bible 

Tur CHILDREN’S BIBLE, by Henry A. 
SHERMAN and CHARLES Foster Kent (Scrib- 
ners. $3.50). This beautiful volume contains 
an excellent translation of selections from the 
Bible “most suited to the needs and the in- 
terest of the child.” The translation follows 
simplified 
occasionally. The selections are compara- 
tively brief. Fourteen pages, for example are 
devoted to six stories from the life of Joseph. 
The full-page illustrations are all excellent. 
Sixteen are in color, and twelve of these are 
from the beautiful paintings by W. L. Taylor. 
Sixteen more full-page illustrations are in Duo- 
tone. The text is presented in large, clear 
type on good paper, and in every way the 
volume is a fine example of the book-maker’s 


art. Undoubtedly the work will receive a warm 
welcome from parents and teachers who have 
long been looking for such an edition of Bible 
selections. And the children are equally sure 
to like it. 


Health and the Home 


RELIGION AND HEALTH, by JAMES J. WALSH, 
M. D. (Little, Brown. $2.25). The close rela- 
tionship between holiness and health is the 
underlying thought running through this in- 
teresting and important volume. The chap- 
ters on Prayer, Sacrifice, Fasting and Ab- 
stinence, Holy days and Holidays, Mortifica- 
tion, the Bible and Health, ete., especially em- 
phasize this relationship. Other chapters deal 
with Excesses, Purity, Insanity, Nervous Dis- 
ease, Dreads, Suffering, Pain, Longevity, ete. 
The author is a Roman Catholic and writes 
from that point of view, but there is little in 
the yolume to which the most ardent Protes- 
tant need dissent, and we. confess that no 
healthier volume, none with more good, whole- 
some advice has come to our notice. The 
author agrees with many psychologists in em- 
phatically denouncing the present-day popular 
methods of instruction in matters of sex. The 
whole treatment of this subject is worthy of 
special consideration. 

THE HovusE-OwWNER’s Book, by ALLEN L. 
CHURCHILL and LEONARD WICKENDEN (Funk 
and Wagnalls. $2.00). A practical book for 
one who wishes to build or buy a house, some 
of the topics are How to finance the Building 
of a House, Materials, Carpentry, Heating and 
Ventilating, Paints and Painting, Treatment 
of Floors and Woodwork, Lighting, Electricity, 
Water Supply, Drainage, Plumbing, Special 
Appliances, the Garage, Recipes, Safety in the 
Household, etc. Each of these topics is treated 
thoroughly ; for example, the section on Heat- 
ing explains all the various methods and gives 
practical advice for the care of furnace fires. 
It is a clear, practical and sensible discussion 
of the whole subject. 

THE Practica Cook by Brertua HE. L. 
STocKBRIDGE (Appleton. $2.00 net). A com- 
plete treatise on cooking. It seems as if no one 
could wish to prepare any dishes not described 
here. Variety and economy are everywhere 
stressed and much attention is paid to proper 
flavoring. The rules are plain to comprehend 
and plainly placed on the pages. There is a 
specially good ‘section on the use of canned 
goods. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERIOR DECORATION, 
by Brernarp C. Jackway (Macmillan. $2.50). 
This is a book for laymen, giving the artistic 


- principles that underlie correct and satisfactory 


interior decoration. It explains how beautiful 
results are obtained. It is not a matter of 
money, but of taste.- While the volume is ade- 
quate for guiding the decoration of a mansion, 
its principles may be followed in a humbler 
home. It deals with such matters as fitness to 
purpose, line and form, color, proportion, bal- 
ance, light and shade, color harmony, orna- 
ment, ete. 

ParrerN Maxine by Aanes K. Hanna 
(Macmillan. $1.50). A text book intended for 
advanced classes in dressmaking and for the 
use of teachers. Any one accustomed to home 
dressmaking will also find it helpful. The 
author hopes that a knowledge of the principles 
of pattern making “will lead to greater free- 
dom in making clothes of unusual design,” be- 
sides broadening the scope of class instruction. 
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The Mystery of the Pines 


By Susanne Alice Ranlett 


“Hii! See that big fellow!” Ralph dropped 
his cocoanut cookie on the mossy rock which 
was the picnic table, and dashed after a butter- 
fly with broad dark wings dotted with red and 
blue spots; Mildred and Anne, munching their 
cookies as they ran, dashed after Ralph. 

On and on flew the beautiful creature, and 
on and on ran the children, till the butterfly 
crossed the wide brook and alighted on a 
purple thistle-head. 

“Tf I’d only caught him for our museum!” 
sighed Ralph. 

“Y’m glad you didn’t,’ said Anne, 
to have him stay alive and fly.” 

Ralph, still called at home ‘“Laddie,” Mil- 
dred, who was ‘Sister,’ and little Anne, who 
answered to the pet name “Girlie,” were 
spending vacation at Grandpa’s in the coun- 
try, and often, as on this day, Grandma gave 
them a basket ‘‘picnic’’ which they ate in a 
grove of thick-branched young pine-trees. 

After the butterfly chase, the children re- 
turned to the picnic table on which nothing 
remained except a little mound of red rasp- 
berries which they had picked before luncheon. 

“T say, Mildred,” cried Ralph, “it’s a mean 
joke for you to hide my cookie.” 

“T never did,’ returned Mildred 
nantly. 

“Where is it, then? It’s gone,” said Ralph, 
peering around the rock and under the bushes. 

“‘Ha-ha-ha-ha !”” y 

“You needn’t laugh in that scornful way, 
as if you thought I did hide it,” said Mildred. 

“T never did.” 

“Oh! who did, then?’ cried Mildred. 
“Didn’t you hear somebody laugh?” 

“Yes. There’s somebody behind the trees.” 

Up sprang the children again and ran about, 
looking for their laughing visitor. Not a per- 
son besides themselves was in the grove. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha!” They heard again the 
mocking laugh and stared at each other. 

“Maybe it’s an echo,’ suggested Mildred. 

“Beho!” sniffed Ralph. ‘Don’t you know 
you haye to make a noise first and then echo 
makes the same noise?” 

Quite mystified, they returned to the picnic 
table, and Mildred, counting the red _ rasp- 
berries, divided them into three precisely equal 
portions, which she placed on oak-leaf plates 
and distributed. 

Said Ralph, “It’s funny where my cookie 
went.” 

“Poor Laddie—want dinner,” murmured a 
low voice. 

“Who is that laughing at me?” 
shouted angrily. 

“Sister dear—give Laddie dinner,’ the un- 
seen speaker answered, and continued, ‘“Dar- 
ling Girlie.” 

“Who can it be?” Mildred, with a startled 
face, whispered. “He knows us all, and there 
isn’t a person to be seen.” 

“Seems as if it must be a fairy,’ suggested 
little Anne. 

“Fairy !” sniffed Ralph. 
body playing a trick.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem like Granpa or Grandma,” 
returned Mildred, “and nobody else here calls 
us by those names.” 
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“T think it’s some- 


pWITH THE CHILDREN 


“Come on out, whoever you are,” cried 
Ralph. ‘Let’s see the joker.” 

No one responded to this invitation, nor 
could the children, again searching the grove, 
find any one behind the trees; but as they 
crossed the field on their way home they heard 
a wild shriek and then another. Anne turned 
pale. 

“Can it be the one in the pines?’ whispered 
Mildred. 

“No,” Anne answered, “that one was pleas- 
ant. He laughed and spoke soft, like a fairy, 
but this one—Mildred, do you think it could 
be a bad witch?” 

“No dear, of course not,’ Mildred soothed 
her sister. 

“Might be a wild animal,’ Ralph suggested, 
“but we can’t see him.” 

“Well, there’s a mystery 
woods,” said Mildred. 

When the children told Grandma about the 
mysterious talker, she laughed. 
children are not used to country sounds; you 
probably heard the brook gurgling or the wind 
in the trees. That makes a curious noise; I’ve 
heard it really scream. There’s nothing worse 
than that in the pines.” 

“Tt sounded just as plain,” Mildred insisted. 
“Taddie, Sister, Girlie, and then laughed. But 
tomorrow I’ll watch the trees and see if the 
wind blows them, and you, Ralph, must keep 
listening to the brook.” 

“All right,’ Ralph agreed, “but the talker 
may not be there to-morrow; and besides, who 
took my cookie?” ‘ 

“IT suppose that might be a squirrel,” Mil- 
dred answered, “but anyhow we'll keep sharp 
watch to-morrow.” 

“T don’t know as I want to go where there 
are noises and a mystery,” Anne objected. 

“But,” replied Mildred, “Grandma is per- 
fectly sure there’s nothing bad in the grove, 
and really it is the very nicest place of all for 
our picnic, with its shady trees and mossy 
rock and the brook and’— 

“And then,” Ralph interrupted, “it’s fun to 
hunt down a mystery; and we’re sure to find 
out who made that noise.” 

“And I do hope,” Annesaded, “we shall find 
out about the nice one who called our names.” 

On the following morning the children again 
set out for the grove; Mildred carried the pic- 
nie basket and Ralph had provided himself 
with a big stick. 

“Tet’s see what is in the basket,’ he said, 
lifting the paper napkin. “Three brown- 
bread sandwiches—look as if they were stuffed 
with. cottage cheese—and three doughnuts and 
three snow apples.” 

“What a nice picnic!” said Anne. ‘Mil- 
dred,” she continued, “there’s that girl we 
saw swinging on the gate at the house near 
the post-office. Don’t you remember? She 
looked like a nice girl.” 

“Yes.” Mildred answered. “Grandma said 
her name is Jennie. She’s all alone. I don’t 
believe she has any one to play with. We'd 
better ask her to play with us.” 

“Yes, do!” begged Anne.: 

“But,” Ralph objected, “if she goes with 
us, she’ll be at our picnic, and there’s only one 
apiece of the things.” 

“T’]] give her my sandwich,” said Anne. 
“See, she looks as if she had been crying. Do 
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ask her!” “Yes, 


she does,’ 
“And maybe she’d feel happier with us. I'll 
give her my doughnut for her picnic.’ 

“All right,” agreed Ralph, “I’ll chip in and 
give her my apple.” 

Jennie was now quite near, and it was plain 
that she had been erying. 


said Mildred. 


“Jennie,” Mildred called, won’t you come 
and play with us? We're going to have a pic- 
nie in the Pines. I’m sorry you’re so—so— 
you’ve been crying. Has something dreadful 
happened ?”’ 

“Yes—l’ve lost— Oh! I can’t talk about 
it!” And Jennie burst into tears. 

“O Jennie, don’t ery that way; we won’t ask 
about it. It isn’t so bad that you can’t come 
to our picnic, is it?” 

“‘N-o-0,” sobbed Jennie, “I’d like to come.” 

“Jennie,” Ralph asked after her sobs had 
ceased, ‘‘Jennie, did you ever hear that there 
were wild beasts in these woods?” 

Jennie, looking alarmed, answered: “No, I 
never did. Did you?’ j 

“Or fairies?” asked Anne, eagerly. ‘Did you 
ever hear that there were fairies laughing and 
calling your names?” 


“No,” gasped Jennie, thinking her new 
acquaintances were children with strange 
ideas. 


“Because,” Anne whispered, “we heard yes- 
terday somebody that sounded like a fairy 
talking, and there wasn’t anybody we could 
see; and something screamed dreadfully; that 
seemed like a bad witch.” 

Jennie stared at Anne. 

“No, not really,” laughed Mildred, “but we 
did hear strange sounds. If we hear them 
again to-day, you’ll help us hunt and find out 
who makes them.” 

After the children had sailed oak-leaf boats 
with pine-cone sailors on the little waves of 
the brook and had played hide-and-seek among 
the pines, Mildred, saying it was time for 
the picnic, set the mossy rock with oak-leaf 
plates and made it pretty with the small rosy 
apples. 

Jennie had become really cheerful, and 
smiled as she ate her “picnic.” 

“We were right here when we heard the 
one talk and laugh and’—Mildred began, when 
she was interrupted by a dreadful shriek. 

Anne looked frightened, but Jennie sprang 
up and peeked sharply into the grass. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha !” 

“Oh, Oh!” eried Jennie. 

“Laddie darling want dinner—Poor Laddie 
—Sister dear—Girlie.” 

Jennie, with shining eyes, was hopping up 
and down and looking in every direction. 
“Laddie darling!” she cried. 

Ralph looked uncomfortable, and Mildred 
astonished. What was the matter with Jennie? 

“Laddie darling,” Jennie called again. 

There was a rustle in the nearest pine and 
then a flutter and straight down on the picnic 
table flopped a big green bird with a rosy-red 
head! The children jumped up, with staring 
eyes of surprise. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ laughed the bird. 
darling—Laddie want dinner.” 

“Tt is a fairy,’’ Anne cried, “a lovely green 
fairy that looks like a bird! You know fairies 
do make themselves look like other things.” 

Jennie, with a face all smiles, caught up the 


“Girlie 
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bird and kissed it, crying, “Darling, darling 
Laddie. I am so glad.” 

“Jennie !’’ exclaimed Mildred. 
mean? Who is that bird?” 

“He is my parrot—my darling Laddie. 
see, he was lost’”— 

“Was that what you were crying about?” 

“Yes, I just couldn’t bear to have him lost. 
I have had him so long, and I love him.” 

“So he was the one hidden in the trees and 
talking! I suppose he took Ralph’s cookie!” 

“Did he?’ asked Jennie. “I’m sorry, but 
I’m glad too; he must have been just starving; 
he has been lost two days—the darling! My, 
I’m glad he’s found.” 

The parrot was nestling now against Jennie’s 
cheek, eating bits of brown bread between his 
soft murmurs of ‘Darling Girlie.’’ 

“That’s your ‘darling Laddie,’” said Ralph, 
with an air of relief. 

“Of course; his name is Laddie.’’ 

“But,” asked Mildred, “how did he know 


“What do you 
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Sister and Girlie?” 
repeated Jennie, 


our names, 

“Your aames?’”’ 
puzzled face. 

“Yes, he kept saying ‘Sister dear,’ and ‘dar- 
ling Girlie’; that’s what they call Anne and 
me at home.”’ 

“That's funny,’ Jennie said, “they call me 
at home ‘Sister’ and ‘Girlie,’ and Laddie hears 
them, and he puts ‘darling’ and ‘dear’ on a 
good many words. He is an old darling himself! 
I am so glad,’ she continued, “that you in- 
vited me to your picnic, because you made me 
find my Laddie.” 

“We are glad too,’ said Mildred. 

“Ves,’”’ added Ralph, ‘“‘we are very glad you 
found your parrot.” 

“And we are glad to have you play with us,” 
said Anne, politely. ‘And,’ she added, “if the 
mystery thing isn’t really a fairy, I do cer- 
tainly think that pretty green bird talking just 
like anybody is almost like a fairy!” 

Ali rights reserved. 
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Rev. Francis L. Cooper in State Work 
Called to Important Leadership 


HEN the Massachusetts Conference 

voted by an overwhelming majority to 
accept 100 per cent. of the apportionment sug- 
gested by the Commission on Missions, the 
Committee on Missionary Education and Ap- 
portionment instructed, in co-operation 
with the Commission on Missions, to secure a 
leader in the endeavor to make the Confer- 


was 


Francis L. Cooper 


REy. 


ence’s decision effective. For this responsible 
task, Rev. Francis L. Cooper has been called 
from Lawrence Street Congregational Church, 
Lawrence, Mass., and he has already entered 
upon his duties. He will have the’ strong sup- 
port of the new chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. A. Harvey, a layman of Har- 
yard church, Brookline, who is associated with 
the well-known firm, Lee, Higginson and Co., 
and‘who has already displayed great vigor in 
the way in which he has undertaken his trust. 
Mr. Cooper enters upon his work with passion- 
ate interest to serve where he can be most 
useful, and his services will be available to 
churches and pastors by addressing him at 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

A brief sketch of Mr. Cooper’s life and min- 
istry will be of interest. He was born in To- 


peka, Kan., in 1884, and is the son of a 
minister, Rey. L. S. Cooper, who went to Kan- 
sas as a pioneer missioner under the Methodist 
Chureh. After graduating from Baker Univer- 
sity, Baldwin, Kansas, Mr. Cooper also gradu- 
ated from Union Theological Seminary, and 
did post-graduate work in sociology in Colum- 
bia University. During this period he was 
student-pastor of the Congregational Church 
in -Cresskill, N. J., and later was three years 
pastor of Richmond District Chureh, San 
Francisco, Cal. During the war he was camp 
religious director of Camp San Diego, Cal., 
under the Y. M. C. A., was district religious 
secretary of the Western Department at the 
close of the war, and since July, 1919, has 
been pastor of Lawrence Street Church in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Cooper comes to his work with training 
and experience for his specific task, as he gave 
excellent service in connection with the Pil- 
grim Fund Campaign. His ought to be a posi- 
tion of great usefulness, but his power of effec- 
tive service will depend upon the opening and 
support accorded him by pastors and churches. 
The success that we bespeak for him will mean 
less a personal triumph than the fulfilment of 
tasks to which we are all pledged. 


Faunrite Poems 


Full of cowrageous cheer are the lines which 
are sent by H. M. Howes, Northampton, Mass. 


Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle stay; 
Wingéd sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear, 

I made my shooting spear; 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 
And swift on-coming doom 

I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 

From the shutting mists of. death, 
From the failure of the breath, 
I made a battle horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 


O hearken, love, the battle horn! 
The triumph dear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the gray, disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 

—William Vaughn Moody. 


Christ as a fellow-worker? 


Sept. 21, 1922 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


The Work That Has a Glow! 


Comment on Topic for Oct. 1-7 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Better Work. Rom, 12:9-11. 
Light from the Bible Passage 

One of the best chapters in the whole Bible 
collection for Endeayorers. Crammed full of 
Endeavor ideals. In y. 6 especially good coun- 
sel begins. We cannot all do the same kind 
of work or the same amount. God does not 
expect it. Our equipment varies. 
necessary is to have our minds on what we do. 
“Seatteration” will not do. We need to have a 
bent for what is good. It makes little differ- 
ence what we do, if we do not put our love 
into it. Then, too, our zeal must not flag. A 
warm glow of interest and enthusiasm must 
cover all. And the crowning glory is that we 
recognize that we are always working for God. 
It is his work which he commits to our hands. 
Wonderful confidence, that. 


Leads for Leaders 

An ideal topie as we face the fall and 
winter. Shirkers have no place any time. 
Half-hearted workers neyer get anywhere. 
The best work comes through the best inspira- 
tion. What sort of inspiration have we? That 
is the key-note of our consecration meeting? 

Do we labor for the things which perish? 
Study John 6:27. Just what are we working 
for? 

Do we recognize the godlikeness of work? 
Study John 5:17. How does this hit the 
loafer? 

Do we put our whole soul into our work? 
Study Eccl. 9:10 and Col. 3:17. The effect of 
half-hearted work on the one who does it. 

Do we _ recognize our partnership with 
No one of us 
worketh alone. 


Thoughts for Members 

They who tread the path of labor, follow where 
my feet have trod, 

They who work without complaining, do the 
holy will of God, 

Where the weary toil together, there am I 
among my own, ; 

Where the tired workman sleepeth, there am I 
with him alone. 


This is the Gospel of Labor—sing it, ye bells | 


of the kirk, 
The Lord of Love came down to live with the 
men who work. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Paul and Jesus Christ dignified labor. See 
to it that you shall so labor that you, too, shall 
dignify it. 


Work! 

Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 

Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 

Setting the soul and the brain on fire. 

Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command 

Challenging brain and heart and hand? 
—Angela Morgan. 


A Moment of Prayer 


What a privilege is ours, O Father, to be . 
Teach us the 


workers for thee and with thee. 
worth of it. Fill us with a burning desire for 


it, not for the returns that come to us, but for | 
the greater gain we may pass on to our fel-_ 


lowmen. Amen. 


One thing | 


| 
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How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


Community Vacation School 

The Congregational and Baptist churches at 
Mosprince, 8S. D., united this summer in the 
promotion of what was known as the Mo- 
bridge Community Vacation Bible School, 
held in the high school building, the classes 
meeting in the assembly hall, while the kinder- 
garten children were cared for in the cool gym- 
nasium. Forty-three children were enrolled, 
between the ages of four and 14. The daily 
program consisted of an opening devotional 
service for the whole school, followed by class 
work. The doxology was sung as the opening 
hymn, followed by a Bible selection, the re- 
peating of the 23d Psalm in unison, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, ending with a salute to the 
Flag and “America” or the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” There were classes in handwork, 
daily Bible stories and missionary stories, and 
the older children gave a play from the story 
of Ruth on the closing day of school. Nearly 
200 men in Mobridge are out of work because 
of the railroad strike, and this affected ma- 
terially the attendance at the school. 


Young People’s ‘‘ Sings” 


Friona, Tex., is enthusiastic about the 
young people’s community sings, which are 
held in the homes of various members and 


friends of the church. One evening several 
automobile loads were taken a distance of 
nine miles out in the country to one of the 
homes. These “sings” supply a social need 
of the people who live out on the plains, minis- 
tering to the religious life as well. Rey. J. M. 
Peyton has recently been called to the pastor- 
ate of this church. F.L. M. 


A Concrete Missionary Appeal 

Yes, our people will give if they really know. 
When they actually see the need, can place a 
finger on the specific situation, they will give 
more than professional makers of budget schemes 
for definite incomes would advise; perhaps ex- 
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CIRCLE 


ceed the tenth of ancient usage. The loyal sup- 
porters of our Congregational churches have 
hearts bigger than their pocket-books. 


Here are the grounds for my faith: A small 
Congregational church in an industrial city 
of Maine, finding it hard to raise the amount 
of money which it was asked to contribute to 
the Apportionment, decided to send one of its 
young men into student summer seryice under 
the auspices of the Congregational Sunday 
School Extension Society. The young man 
was secured and volunteered to go. The field 
was picked out: a home missionary parish in 
Aroostook County, Maine. ‘The needs of the 
work were presented to the people in a series 
of weekly letters; the young man met the 
minister of the rural field and came home from 
college enthusiastic about the undertaking 
which he was ready to start. Then the people 
of the church were asked. to send contribu- 
tions to the collector to support the enterprise. 
To date, $176 has been received without any 
person-to-person solicitation having been made. 
The worker was known, the need of the work 
was felt and appreciated, and the response was 
beyond expectation. 

In this particular parish are 138 families, 
120 of which contributed to the local expenses 
of the church when the Hvery Member Canvass 
was made in December, 1921. About half of 
the latter number made pledges toward the 
Apportionment. The appeal to support this 
special undertaking has brought voluntary 
support from about 380 more families, making 
the total contributing to both missions and 
home expenses in the vicinity of 100. The re- 
maining 20 families have not been personally 
interviewed, as their support is expected for a 
local cause when the appeal for that is made 
in the fall. When the special work was under- 
taken it was announced that those who had 
not made pledges toward the Apportionment at 
the time of the Hvery Member Canvass were 
specially invited to help out in raising the funds 
for the student summer work. 


In this church of 156 members, 138 families, 
and 180 individual contributors, $4,000 was 


Nortu Sv. Cuurcu PRAYER MEETING, MIDDLETON, N. Y. 
The attendance on Aug. 23, at the regular mid-week prayer meeting was 59, this in 


spite of the fact that it was a very warm evening. 


The pastor, Rev. A. B. Hotchkiss, 


has been using the Sunday school lessons as the basis for his prayer meeting dis- 


courses. 


The Sunday school of North St. Church, which does not close in the summer, 
has had an average attendance of 200 during the summer-months. 


The superintendent 


of the school is T. B. Dahinden. 
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pledged toward local expenses and $600 toward 
the apportionment at the time of the Hyery 
Member Canvass. Since that time, over $1,500 
has been pledged or contributed toward other 
causes, including the one above mentioned, 
and the church confidently faces the proposi- 
tion of raising $500 more in the fall. The 
wealth of this church may be slightly above 
the average, but not by any means can it 
be considered a church of particularly well-to- 
do people. These figures are stated in order 
that other churches may have the opportunity 


to check up. Undoubtedly many are doing 
better; some, not as well. 
The concrete appeal brings support: The 


Sunday before the young man commissioned 
for student summer work went, out, a service 
of consecration was held. The ceremony was 
brief, simple, but impressive. The deacons 
came forward to the pulpit with the young 
man, and after appropriate Scripture reading 
and remarks by the pastor, the candidate knelt, 
while with the hands of the deacons and min- 
ister on his head, the prayer of consecration 
was offered. The audience rose after the 
prayer, and all sang together the old mis- 
sionary hymn, “Ye Christian Heralds Go Pro- 
claim Salvation in Immanuel’s Name.” The 
next day, the collector received a perceptible 
increase in contributions to the cause! 
OnE Who Triep ft. 


News of the Churches 


OREGON 

Men and Boys Help to Erect New Parsonage 

Work has been begun on the new parsonage 
of PILGRIM, PORTLAND, and it is planned to 
have the building completed by the first of 
October. The church members have shown 
a fine spirit, rallying to the call of the building 
committee for both funds and work. The men 
and boys, under the direction of the master 
builder, have performed yeoman service every 
evening, working as long as the light per- 
mitted. Rey. J. W. Price is pastor of Pilgrim. 


IDAHO 
Vacation Bible School at Wallace: 
WALLACE held a Daily Vacation Church 
School for three weeks with decided success. 
One hundred and eight were enrolled. 


UTAH 
Good Progress in a Mormon Stronghold 
On April 2, Rev. E. I. Goshen of Salt Lake 


City held an afternoon service in the Con- 
gregational church of Sandy. Wight children 
were christened, and seven girls from the 


Christian Endeavor Society joined the church. 
This is encouraging news from a Mormon 
stronghold. Miss Madeline Gile, the repre- 
sentative of the Home Missionary Society and 
the Sunday School Extension Society in the 
state of Utah, is performing valuable service. 


NEW MEXICO 
Gallup Church Alive to Community Needs 
On the third Sunday in June, 18 were re- 
ceived into the church membership of GALLUP 
—ten men and eight women. The church was 
host to the State Medical Society for two days, 
using its stereopticon and motion picture. 
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machine to illustrate the various addresses. 
Gallup was under martial law for several 
months, and the church generously furnished 
motion picture films for the soldiers, the pas- 
tor, Rey. L. A. Stark, using his portable 
machine in showing them. Mr. Magee, the 
former editor of the Albuquerque Morning 
Journal, spoke one Sunday evening on “‘Good 
Citizenship” to an audience of over 300, ‘and 
scores were turned away for lack of standing 
room. Already the church is laying big plans 
for the October membership class. 


Hurley Handicapped by Closing of Camp 
After being shut down for a year, the 
Mining Camp at Hurry has re-opened and is 
gradually resuming its operations, though not 
yet on a full basis. Our pastor, Rey. S. A. 
Wright, is much encouraged over the fact that 
the church is able to welcome some of its re- 
turning members as well as many new faces. 
The attendance shows a marked increase, more 
teachers have been added to the staff of the 
church. school, and the beginners’ and primary 
department has been moved over to the school- 
house in order to give more class room for 
the older members of the school. In spite of 
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with Young People 


By JAMES V. THOMPSON 

“This textbook is worthy of the widest 
use in conferences of all denominations, 
as it touches one of the vital problems 
of all churches and is therefore adapted 
to the needs of all.” 

—The Christian Advocate. 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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the hard times caused by the closing down of 
the Camp last year, the church expects to 
meet its apportionment in full. F.L. M. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Student Supply at Barrie 

Mr. Harold G. Jones, a student under com- 
mission of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society for the summer months, has been 
supplying the pulpit of Barrie. One novel fea- 
ture has been the combined social and prayer 
services, held bi-weekly, and sometimes con- 
ducted out of doors around the campfire. The 
program consisted of songs, games, stories, 
roasting of marshmallows, concluding with the 
singing of familiar hymns, Scripture reading, 
talks, discussion, and prayers. The social 
naturally merged into the religious program, 
and the services have been most wholesome 
and universally appreciated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Wagner Triples Membership 

WAGNER is doing a fine piece of constructive 
work under the leadership of Rev. R. H. Evans. 
When he undertook the pastorate some two 
and a half years ago, there were but 25 mem- 
bers, and the church was receiving aid from 
the Home Missionary Society. The church 
now has 80 members and is self-supporting. 


Isabel Sunday School Growing 

Rev. Fred Smith of ISABEL reports a record- 
surpassing attendance in the Sunday school 
during the first quarter of the year. They 
now have nine classes as against five last year. 
The singing of the chorus choir, composed of 
young people, is an attraction at the evening 
service, and the junior choir has led the morn- 
ing worship on several Sundays. The Sunday 
following Waster, 18 young people received 
gold stars for regular attendance at church 
during the winter. 


NEBRASKA 
Zion, York, Makes Change in Evening Service 

ZION, YORK, Rey. Edward Sayler, pastor, 
reports increased attendance at the evening 
service, due to a new method recently intro- 
duced. Finding it difficult to hold the young 
people, the church decided to unite the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting with the church ser- 
vice. The first half of the service is devoted 
solely to the young people, assisted by the 
older folks. ‘This is followed by a short song 
service and a 15 minute sermon on some vital 
topic. 

During the summer Zion Church has united 
with the other churches of the city in out- 
door union services, with the result that a 
better spirit of fellowship has been created, 

F.L. M. 


Tales of the Far-off Days and Tales of Captains and Conquest 


By NEWTON MARSHALL HALL, D.D. 


Mr. Hall had the Sunday school in mind in preparing these 
books which make up a new series, Stories of the Commonwealth 


of Israel. The volumes contain many unusual illustrations of old- 
time and present-day Palestine, besides frontispieces in colors and 


maps. 
either as readers or textbooks. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


They are particularly desirable for Sunday school use 
Send orders to Department X. 


New York Chicago London 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Don’t .scorn the church service because 
most of the people you find there are 
women. You will find it so in heaven. 


OHIO 

Fine Group of Colored Workers in Cleveland 

Mr. ZION, CLEVELAND, a Negro church, is 
carrying on an active community program un- 
der the leadership of Rey. H. M. Kingsley. 
They have a successful Daily Vacation Bible 
School, with 105 enrolled; eight clubs, one 
baseball team; ‘a growing Christian Hndeavor 
Society; and a total enrollment of 405. 
Church plans for fall work include a reorgan- 
ization of the building fund teams and circles 
into twelve clubs, a rally and fair in October 
by all twelve clubs, with a campaign for one 
thousand members. F.L. M. 


KENTUCKY 

Evarts Organizes Children’s Church 

On the first Sunday in April, Rey. J. 
M. ‘Trosper, pastor, EVvarTs organized a 
Children’s Church. These services are held 
every Sunday morning immediately after 
the Church School, with an average atten- 
dance of 40 children, and are probably the 
first ever conducted in this section of the 
country. The Chureh School is_ steadily 
growing, and there is no longer seating capacity 
for the children, some of the smaller ones be- 
ing compelled to sit on tables. Kindergarten 
chairs are badly needed. The church is truly 
serving the community, providing a reading 
room, a,weekly story hour for the children, 
and ‘community parties” once a month, which 
during the summer have been held on the 
church or community lawn. A course in 
games was given last season by the recreational 
director from the county seat. A Daily Vaca- 
tion Church School was opened the 12th of 
June and continued for six weeks. The school 
was divided into junior and kindergarten de- 
partments, with sewing classes for the girls 
and handwork classes for the boys, while the 
children were made happy by two picnics in 
the hills. F.L. M. 


CONNECTICUT 

Surprise Dr. and Mrs. Winchester 

On the last evening in August a large com- 
pany assembled at the parsonage of GREEN- 
FIELD HILL, FAIRFIELD, the occasion being the 
25th wedding anniversary of the pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. B. §S. Winchester. So 
carefully had the occasion been planned that it 
came as a complete surprise. An interesting 
program was rendered, at the conclusion of 
which a little girl came forward with a package 
which she presented to the pastor and his wife 
as a token of appreciation from their friends. 
On being opened it was found to contain $100 
in gold. After partaking of the abundant re- 
freshments, the guests departed, expressing 
their hope that all might enjoy together the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gift for Dr. and Mrs. Newton of Reading 


On Sept. 15, Rev. D. A. Newton retired 
from the active pastorate of READING, becom-* 
ing its pastor emeritus. At the close of the 
last Sunday morning service Mr. Raymond B. 
Temple, in behalf of the church, presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Newton with a check for $1,200, rep- 
resenting $100 for each of the 12 years of Mr. 
Newton’s pastorate. The committee who col- 
lected the fund consisted of Mrs. Marion B. 
Temple, chairman, Mrs. Hmily M. Palmer, and 
Mr. Gilman L. Parker, assisted by Deacon Chas. 
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M. Cox and a few othors. Their efforts met with 
a hearty response from about 250 families in 
the parish, a fact which, in itself, attests to 
the high esteem in which the pastor and his 
wife are held. 


VERMONT 

Church School Organized at Eden 

EDEN, Kenneth Beckwith, summer supply 
from Hartford Seminary, is sustaining good 
congregations. A church school has been or- 
ganized with.40 members. These services are 
the only provisions offered to meet the re- 
ligious needs of a whole township consisting 
of 619 people. The town is beautifully located 
among the Green Mountains and contains sev- 
eral lakes and ponds which furnish excellent 
sites for summer camps. 


North Hyde Park Building Damaged by Fire 

The damage to the edifice of NortH HypE 
PARK, caused by fire, has been repaired. J. B. 
Hatch, a summer supply, has injected new life 
into the church and several have been added 
to the membership. 


Richmond Pastor Leads Hikes and Climbs 

Rey. C. W. Hazen of RICHMOND is an un- 
tiring mountain climber. During the summer 
he took his troop of Boy Scouts on various 
hikes, covering that part of the famous “Long 
Trail” which includes Camel’s Hump, Bolton 
Mountain and Mt. Mansfield. 


Danville Pastor Issues Weekly News Letter 
Rey. C. A. Adams of DANVILLE, issues ‘The 
Congregational News Letter,” a ‘leaflet of 
parish announcements, The service on July 2 
was significant because of the baptism of sev- 
eral children, the reception of ten persons 
into the fellowship of the church and the in- 
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stallation of the new board of deacons. 
Union services were held with the Methodist 
Chureh during the summer while the pastors 
were taking their vacations. 


Marshfield Rededicates Church Building 

The church building of MARSHFIELD, Rey. 
Arthur Brotherston, pastor, after extensive 
repairs and the addition of a kitchen and 
dining room, was rededicated on July 30. 
Secretary W. EF. Frazier preached the sermon, 
and Rey. A. S. Bole, the Conference Pastor- 
at-Large, offered the dedicatory prayer. A 
delightful banquet was served on the 29th at 
which many neighboring pastors spoke. 


Orleans Parsonage Completely Renovated 

Rey. R. A. Hamilton will have completed six 
years as pastor of ORLEANS on Oct. 15. 
These have been fruitful years. The young 
people of ‘teen age have been carefully orga- 
nized in the church school. Hach class carries 
out a plan of fortnightly or monthly social gath- 
erings and makes its subscription to church 
benevolences, adopting its own scheme for 
raising and paying of the pledge. During the 
pastor’s vacation the parsonage was thoroughly 
renovated, and an electric motor for the church 
organ was installed. 


Brownington Improves Church Property 

BROWNINGTON, where the pastor preaches on 
Sunday afternoons, has placed a new roof on 
the church edifice, supplied electric lights, re- 
painted the church and repapered the audi- 
torium. 


Orleans Churches Have Union Services 

At ORLEANS the Congregational and Metho- 
dist churches have united for union Sunday 
evening services for the six fall and winter 
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months for two years. This last year the ser- 
vices were held in the Opera House with the 
use of moving pictures. The attendance has 
ranged from 150 to 600 weekly. Union ser- 
vices are also held during the vacation season. 


Waterbury Busily at Work During Summer 
During the summer the church auditorium 
and vestibule of WATERBURY haye been redeco- 
rated, hardwood floors laid and new lighting 
fixtures installed. The choir of 18 adults has 
been vested with choir gowns. In July the 
church united with the Methodist and Advent 
Christian Churches in making a religious sur- 
vey of Waterbury and adjoining communities. 
The young people of the parish have sustained 
their interest throughout the summer by the 
activities of the Christian Hndeavor Society, 
organized classes, and scout organizations in 
hilltop services, mountain hikes and a Girl 
Scout camp at Lake Champlain. The work of 
the church is planned for months ahead by the 
church cabinet, and these plans are published 
through a monthly announcement which is 
mailed to all parishioners. The pastor, Rev. 
J. ©. Prince, attended the Mid-Summer Con- 
ference at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in July. —AMOS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

First, Concord, Loses Valued Member 

In the death of Deacon Edward A. Moulton, 
First, Concorp, Dr. G. H. Reed, pastor, has 
lost one of its oldest and most valued members. 
Deacon Moulton joined First Church when 18 
years of age, at the September communion in 
1853, and during the pastorate of Dr, Na- 
thaniel Boulton. In his young manhood and 
again later in life he was superintendent of 
the church school. For more than 20 years 
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marched to the auditorium, the children of the 
chureh school leading. The structure, built in 
1804, has been painted, the dome covered with 
gold leaf, and the granite steps replaced and 
repaired. A walk has been built from each 
of the front doors, and the ground between 
turfed. Hlectric lights have been placed so as 
to throw light onto the dome of the building 
which will make it a landmark for miles 
around. Mr. ©.. J. Nichols of West Roxbury 
and Hollis made possible the extensive re- 
pairs. Since tke church was founded in 1743, 
services have been held every Sunday, except 
when the church was closed for repairs. 


New TEAM or Pastors at ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Rev. Herbert A Jump (right) and his assistant, 

Rev. Knox Mitchell, student pastor Rochester Prayer Meetings During September 

Dr. F. W. Merrick, of Rocurstrr, has 

he was clerk of the church. For 47 years he chosen for the subject of the mid-week meet- 

held the office of deacon. When the infirmities ings on Tuesday evenings during the month 

of age compelled him to resign, the church of September, “Planning the Wetiniines of the 
insisted upon making him deacon emeritus. Chureh,”’ H.B.P 

As his father was also deacon before him, it air 

came to pass that father and son held the 


same office in the same church for 82 years. Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
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frey. A short open-air service was Jed by the Crowpis, E. G., Southampton, Mass. to Taftville, 

pastor, after which a procession formed and Ct. Accepts. 


: HALBERt, E. F., Arion, Ia., to Rowan. Accepts. 
JONES, M. G. Oak Hill, Ia. to Long Creek Accepts 
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school privileges. Framed, modern house, Nepecne 

first class equipment, workmanship and con- Princn, J. C., Waterbury, Vt., to secretaryship of 
dition. Twelve rooms on three floors. Ten religious education, Maine Congregational Con- 
thousand feet of land on corner, with variety ference. Declines. 
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JAMES L. BARTON, 21 Orient Avenue, 
Newton Center, Mass. 
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Resignations 

Hanna, J. B., Endicott, N. Y., to accept the posi- 
tion as Interchurch Student Pastor at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 

WELLS, L. D., Wasco, Cal. 

Wuirr, B. F., Union, Des Moines, Ia. 

Woop, C. J., Housatonic, Mass., to accept call to 
Cadillac Ave. Presbyterian, Detroit, Mich. 


Accession 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, First, 16 19 
Barstow 8 
Claremont 10 33 
Glendale, First 25 50 
Lemon Grove 13 
Long Beach, First 24 73 
Los Angeles, Bemon Ave. 8 
Bethany 24 32 
NEW JDRSBY 
Closter, First 7 14 
NEW YORK 
Watertown, Burrville 3 4 
Personals 


Spoonnr, Ruy. A. L., of Spooner, Burnett County, 
Wis., was ordained to the Congregational Min- 
istry in 1915. In spite of his handicap of 
total blindness, he did faithful and effective 
service as pastor, but found it impracticable to 
continue preaching. Through two summers in 
the Wisconsin School for the Blind, he has been 
trained as a weaver, and is now making for 
sale washable rugs of various sizes and designs. 
His address is Webster, Burnett County, Wis., 
Route 3, 

Sumner, Rev. M. N., has given 30 years to most 
self-sacrificing missionary service in the moun- 
tain districts of Tennessee and Kentucky. All 
of this time, with the exception of two years, 
has been spent in the former state on a large 
missionary circuit. He found an open door and 
great need when he came to this work and has 
had many ups and downs, Many successes and 
many failures, many joys and many sorrows, 
many hopes and plenty of disappointments, but 
through it all he has never lost his ardent 
passion for service. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. WILLIAM BURGESS 


Rey. William Burgess, pastor, author, lecturer 
and reform worker, died July 30, at his home in 
Des Plaines, Ill. He was nearly 80 years of age. 
He was born in Norwich, England, worked his 
way through Dowson College in his native city. 
His first work was in reform in 1868 to 1875, 
and from 1875 to 1878 he was the editor of the 
Medical Inquirer. He moved to this country in 
1879. He had a number of pastorates, the last 
one being the Park Manor Church, Chicago, from 
which he retired in 1908. He was for a number 
of years executive secretary of the American Vigil-_ 
ance Association and of the Illinois Vigilance — 
Association. He wrote two books: “The Bible 
in Shakespeare” and “The Religion of Ruskin.” 
Five sons and three daughters survive. One of 
the sons is Rev. R. M. Burgess, Wyoming, III. 


MISS MARY B. DIMOND. 
She was born in Jackson, Michigan, on Novem- 


ber 18, 1846, into a Congregational family, with a} 


long line of ancestry of the Pilgrim ‘faith behind — 
her. Her father, Isaac Marquand Dimond, at one 
time a pioneer merchant of New York City, was 
one of the organizers of the New York Broadway 
Tabernacle. Always delicate, for most of her 
life she bore the burden of ill health and suffer- 
ing, but with a rare patience, and a resultant 
discipline which brought spiritual harvest in | 
many ways. She was a graduate of Olivet Col- 

lege, Michigan. Being denied the active life she 
would have chosen in intellectual circles, and 
into which a finely disciplined mind and hear 
would have led her, she found ways of express- 
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ing herself, and of serving others. Her activities 
Tan out to unusual channels. From time to time 
poems of rare and beautiful quality came from her 
pen, and were published in various periodicals ; 
her prose writings also were numerous and varied 
in character. Shé belonged to a “Shut-In So- 
ciety’ as an associate member, and wrote letters 
of good cheer to the unfortunate, and when the 
light began to fail her she learned the Braille 
system for the blind, and was able to bring no 
little comfort to other souls who were completely 
in the darkness. 

During the war she was a helpful correspondent 
to soldier lads in camp and France. Always a 
loyal and honored member of the church she 
was unusually useful, and especially was she effi- 
cient for thirteen years as the clerk of the 
Fairmount Fellowship in Wichita. Her words in 
the counsels of the church were always wise and 
helpful, for she had clear spiritual discernment, 
coupled with good common sense and a keen hu- 
mor. She was a generous and systematic giver to 
all the benevolences of the church, and beyond. 

She will be remembered by many friends in 
Marietta, Ohio, where she lived from 1871 to 
1896, in the home of her stepfather, Mr. Douglas 
Putnam. The last 26 years of her life were spent 
in Wichita, Kansas, coming with the family of 
Dr. N. J. Morrison of Fairmount College, at its 
beginning; here, too, she leaves a wide circle of 
friends. She passed away on August 15, in the 
home which she and her sister, Mrs. Morrison, 


who survives her, made together. Cc. B. W. 
GATES—Merrill Edwards Gates, Ph.D., LiL.D., 


L.O.D., of Washington, D. C., formerly presi- 
dent of Rutgers and Amherst Colleges, died 
August 11, in the White Mountains, after an 
illness of five days, in the 75th year of his age. 


MPRRILL E. GATHS, PH.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


The First Congregational Church of Washing- 
ton, D. C., suffers a great loss in the death of Dr. 
Merrill E. Gates, distinguished educator, lecturer 
and Bible student, who for several years has 
conducted the Gates Bible Class in the church 
auditorium, a class whose attendance ranged as 
high as a thousand people. 
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By instinct and passion he was a_ teacher. 
Graduating with highest honors in 1870 from 
Rochester University, winning his M.A. from 
Rochester, and his Ph.D. from the University of 
the State of New York, he was for 12 years head- 
master of the old Albany Boys’ Academy. 
(President Porter of Yale wrote, “We wish all 
our students could come to us prepared by the 
Albany Academy.’’) 

From 1882 to 1890 he was president of Rut- 
gers College, Brunswick, N. J., and from 1890 to 
1899, president of Amherst College in Massachu- 
setts. His administrations were attended by large 
increase in student enrollment and in the facul- 
ties, and by many generous gifts for buildings 
and endowment, 

Dr. Gates declined calls to the presidency of 
Oberlin College, and of five state universities. He 
was deeply interested in state universities and 
was instrumental in the drafting and passage of 
legislation in Washington and Trenton, increas- 
ing the grants for state colleges, and in securing 
for Rutgers the department of agriculture and 
the experiment stations which madé Rutgers the 
state college of New Jersey. 

Honorary degrees of LL.D. were given him by 
Princeton, Rochester, Columbia, and Williams, 
and of L.H.D. by Columbia University. 

Since 1899 Dr. Gates has resided in Washing- 
ton where he has been chairman, later secretary, 
and for some years the senior member of the 
U. S. Board of Indian Commissioners. He was 
long chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
on the Indian, a member of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. -A., vice-president of 
the American Bible and Tract Societies, and 
former president of our American Missionary As- 
sociation. His published writings have had large 
circulation, including ‘‘Land and Liberty as 
Agents in Educating the Indians,” ‘Liberty 
through Allegiance to Law,’’ “International Ar- 
bitration,” “The Highest Use of Wealth,” ‘Sidney 
Lanier,” and over 100,000 copies of his Intro- 
duction to the pocket edition of the U. S. Consti- 
tution, 

Dr, Gates was in such demand as pulpit supply 
that although not desiring ordination, he was 
since 1899 a licensed preacher, and member of 
the Washington Association of Congregational 
ministers. He served as deacon in the First 
Church. : 

His culture was enriched by much travel at 
home and abroad, and by association with many 


of the greatest men of his generation. Age 
seemed but to ripen his powers. He-° kept 


out-of-doors 
particularly in 


abreast of the times. He loved the 
and excelled in athletic sports, 
tennis and golf. 

At his. summer home, ‘Mountain. Meadows,” 
Bethlehem, N. H., he was stricken ill on Sunday, 


August 6th, and died on Friday, the 11th. 
Funeral services were conducted at Bethlehem 
by his intimate friend, Bishop William Fraser 


McDowell, and at Warsaw, New York, his boy- 
hood home, by Dr. George D. Miller,- 

Dr. Gates married for his first wife, Miss Mary 
Bishop of Rochester. She died in 1905. In June, 
1913, he married Miss Elizabeth Head of Chicago. 
Surviving him are his wife, three children, Mer- 
rill Gates, a lawyer of New York city; Rev. 
William Gates of Orlean, and Miss Margaret 
Gates, and a brother, Lewis. Gates. 

Here in Washington, we shall miss his com- 
manding figure, his wise counsel, his warm heart 
and generous hand. And we shall miss his un- 
usual power in prayer—in prayers which re- 
vealed his knowledge of God’s nearness and love. 
The spiritual impress he made upon great audi- 
ences who heard his messages from Sunday to 
Sunday will bear fruit in his Lord’s kingdom. 

JASON NOBLE PIPRCH. 


MRS. SARAH FRANCHS KEYES 
An Appreciation 

Born at Wells, Me., of fine old Puritan stock, 
July 5, 1859, Mrs. Keyes was laid to rest in her 
native town July 26, 1922. 

The record of those 63 years reflects the great- 
est possible credit on her early life and training 
from childhood to young womanhood in an ideal 
New England Christian home. ‘To find the causes 
lying back of a life of such unusual productive- 
ness in religious, social, and charitable work, the 
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reader is referred to an article on the life of 
Mrs. Keyes’ mother, Mrs. Priscilla S. Lindsey, in 
The Congregationalist of Jan. 26. Both parents 
were instrumental in giving to the church and 
the world a life of unselfish devotion to the wel- 
fare of others; for Mrs. Keyes was 45 years old 
at the passing of her father, Mr. Charles Lindsey, 
May 18, 1903. Her mother, full of years and 
honor, went to her eternal reward only nine 
months before her, Oct. 1, 1921. 

To record with any sense of justice the life 
work of Mrs, Keyes would expand this article to 
the proportions, not only of a pamphlet, but of 
a volume. Her activities in the Woman’s Auxil- 
liary of the Y. M. C. A. at Somerville, Mass., 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. H. M. Moore 
—the intimate friend and coadjutor of the great 
Evangelist Dwight L. Moody; her work and in- 
fluence there were rivalled only by her record in 
the church, of which she was an effective and 
consecrated member during her residence in Som- 
erville for 20 years—1881 to 1901. 

But all this was preparatory in the ordering 
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of Divine Providence for a much greater and more 
expansive as well as varied work in the city of 
New Bedford. “It was here that I first became 
acquainted with her, and quickly realized that a 
dynamic force was slumbering in the brain and 
heart of this woman of God, ready to be released 
at any moment on the summons of her Master, 
Christ. 

Uniting, on Jan. 5, 1902, with the church of 
which I had been pastor since January, 1890, it 
was only during the first 18 months of a 14 years’ 
strenuous life-work that I was privileged to real- 
ize her versatility and indefatigable energy par- 
ticularly among the women of the North Congre- 
gational Church, But that 18 months was quite 
enough to point to the ever-expanding, develop- 
ing life-work of the following 12 years, a work 
which ceased only when failing health and the 
death of her husband, Mr, Lewis H. Keyes, Aug. 
20, 1915, compelled her to seek the relief of the 
well-earned rest at her old country home in Wells 
—so far as it is possible for such a spirit as that 
of Mrs. Keyes to rest at all. Deeply interested 
fin Red Cross work, she served as chairman of the 
Wells Branch of the York County Chapter of the 
organization for several years. But at least she 
was able to enjoy to the full during these closing 
years the genial atmosphere created by her mother 
and the sister who now mourns the loss of both, 
Miss Helen Lindsey. Of the immediate family, 
only one married brother, living near Boston, a 
business man of high culture and a kindly heart, 
is left to mourn with her. The old historic home- 
stead, at which Lafayette was once a guest dur- 
fing a journey in old Colonial days from Portland 
to Boston, has never sheltered a family more 
worthy of its fine traditions than this of Charles 
and Priscilla Lindsey, where the subject of this 
sketch was born and passed into her eternal, ac- 
tive, painless rest. 
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Reverting to Mrs. Keyes’ activities in New Bed- 
ford, 1902 to 1916, she was elected chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
Oct. 25, 1906, for raising $5,000. WFinally, as her 
extraordinary executive ability became more and 
more evident, she was elected president of the 
Auxiliary Feb. 1, 1907. The $5,000 plus on the 
building fund was quickly raised, and in addition 
$2,000 plus for the work of the Auxiliary followed 
in due course—nearly $8,000 in all. It may be 
interesting to quote the note of appreciation read 
and sent to Mrs. Keyes on her resignation to as- 
sume the duties of matron of the Woman’s Rescue 
and Relief Association in 1913: “Your devoted 
service has ever been an inspiration. You have 
won the love and respect of us all. Most truly 
do we wish you increasing joy in the new work 
on which you are entering.’ 

With reference to that new work as matron, we 
quote from the New Bedford Standard of July 
25, 1922: “Her earnest efforts on behalf of the 
254 women and girls»who sought her motherly 


advice and help, make the three years of her stay 


there indeed a power for good in the community. 
. Her loss was severely felt by this and 
other local charities when ill-health forced her 
to resign.” Resignation save on the ground of 
ill-health, or larger, more urgent calls to service, 
would have been for Mrs. Keyes a moral impos- 
sibility. Unselfish service was her lifelong slogan ; 
it was the very breath she drew, on which she 
lived from day to day. 
As president of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
of the North Congregational Church of New Bed- 


ford, from 1905 on, to quote from one of her. 


most ardent and effective fellow-workers, a kin- 
dred spirit with her own in all these varied ac- 
tivities, ‘‘Mrs. Keyes was, of course, the inspirer 
and pusher in the matter of renovating our church. 
Under her leadership as president, the ladies as- 
sumed for these repairs several thousands of dol- 
lars and met the expense.” 

Such is a very meager sketch of a life of all 
but limitless energy and resource, one of those 
rare spirits which are lifted sheer above all selfish 
considerations. Her reward, like that of her Great 
Master, was ‘to do the will of her Father in 
Heaven, and to finish his work.’ Mrs. Keyes 
could never rest while service was demanded by 
the service-needing world about her. Her sym- 
pathies were drawn as by a magnet wherever 
relief, material or spiritual, sent forth its pite- 
ous appeal. Her active brain and ready hand 
drew their impelling power from the love of 
Christ. Her highest happiness and abiding satis- 
faction were ever found in his service. Her place, 
like that of every truly consecrated servant of 
God and man, is itself unique and can never be 
filled. The vacant chair remains vacant till the 
Resurrection Day. But the procession of servants, 
each in his or her way, fired by the spirit of the 
same Divine Christ, goes on till the ‘Dayspring 
dawns from on high” and the words ‘‘Well done” 
bring their ‘‘Mxceeding great’ reward.” 

if JoHn A. MacCouu. 


Events to Come 


WoMAN’s HoM® MISSIONARY FEDERATION, annual 
meeting, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12-13. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 6, 10.30 A.M. Rev. Ralph 
Harlow of Smyrna will be among the speakers. 

AMDPRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-9. 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BoarpD, at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCH UNION, WORLD'S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 

WoMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPPRANCE UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 19-21. 
CaALiIFoRNiIA, Asilomar, October. 
Connecticut, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
GmorGiA, Barnesville (White), Nov. 22-26. 
GmorGiaA, (Colored), Savannah, November. 
IpaAwo, American Falls, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
Kentucky, Berea, Noy. 3-5. 
Louisiana (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
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Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 25-27. 
Montana, Judith Gap, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
NEBRASKA, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 

NortTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Sept. 20-24. 
NortH Dakota, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 
OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 

SourH CaroLina (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSER, Crossville, Nov. 7-9. 

Tnxas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 


I Am the Church 


I Am tHE CHURCH. I am human, but 
also divine. I am far more than men have 
yet made me. I am potentially all that God 
means me to be. 

I am commissioned to bow men in prayer, 
to lift them in worship, and to knit them to- 
gether in love. 

I am to be the house of God’s gifts, the 
altar of penitence, the mercy-seat of forgive- 
ness, and the temple of aspiration. 

I am to become the home of truth, child- 
hood’s school of the spirit, youth’s academy of 
the ideal, and manhood’s prophetic armory. 

I am called to be the herald of Jesus the 
Christ, and the heart-power of his everlasting 
gospel. 

I.am summoned to supply the key-men of 
the Kingdom of God, to bind the evil, to re- 
lease the good, and to send peace on earth. I 
am to be at once the soul of brotherhood and 
the genius of crusading righteousness. 

I am set to be the watch-tower of the 
heavenly hope, and the harbinger of immor- 
tality. 

I am to become the world’s dayspring, and 
history’s dynamic. 

I Am THE CHURCH. God keep me 
humble with the sense of my limitless need, 
but also audacious in the strength of my 
more than conquering faith. 

ARTHUR B. PATTEN. 

Torrington, Ot. 3 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Fifty-Seventh Year Opens August 21, 1922 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religious Education Foreign Service 
Researc! 

Practical Instraction. Full Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. Opportunities for Self Support. 
COME TO CALIFORNIA TO STUDY. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
} 3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 
18 miles from Springfield. 118th year. An up-to-date college 
preparatory school. Aim: to develop manly boys by the pe. 
tical, personal touch. Athletics carefully supervised. und 
for boys of proven worth, $500. Booklet. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B., (Harvard), Principal, 
10 Main Street, Monson, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York é 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private — 
schools in all parts of the country. é 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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Vith the Schools and Colleges 


Hartford Calls Dr. Purdy 


The trustees of Hartford Theological Semi- 

ary have called Prof. Alexander C. Purdy, 
h.D., head of the Biblical Department of 
Jarlham College, Indiana, to the Chair of 
ractical Theology. He succeeds Professor 
Imeritus Alexander R. Merriam, who has re- 
red on account of his health, after 25 years 
f service. In recent years the work of this 
epartment has been ably sustained by the 
ccasional engagements of Drs. Potter of Hart- 
ord, Kirk of Baltimore, Swartz of the Home 
lissionary Society, Ross of Pittsfield, John- 
ton of Montreal and Professor English of 
Yewton Theological Institute. 

Dr. Purdy graduated at Penn College in 
910. He entered Hartford Seminary imme- 
iately, graduating in 1913.. The summer of 
912°he spent in study in Bngland. At Hart- 
ord he won the Preaching Prize, and the 
Villiam Thompson Fellowship. He went to 
rermany in the spring of 1914, and was at the 
Iniversity of Marburg until the war broke out, 
rhen he returned to this country and spent 
ne year 1914-15 at Harvard University. The 
ear 1915-16 was spent at Hartford where he 
eceived the degree of Ph.D. in 1916. During 
is Seminary course and graduate work, six 
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CAURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


American SEATING (oMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14. E. Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13 St. 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN’ STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Olass Companp: 


Dept.) 2700 St.'\ Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. , 


WILSON B. PARKER 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Indianapolis 
Illustrated Booklet 50 cents 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


> BELLS vee sicciany 
BILHORN Tied 
Folding Organs 


ALE * 
We Guarantee. Send for Catalogues. 
Makers of the famous threeand five ply OAK CASES 


Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO.,, Orrville, Ohio. 
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years in all, he served as minister of the 
Moses Brown School of Providence, R. I. 

In 1916 he was called to the Department of 
Biblical Literature and Church History ot 
Earlham College, where he has_ specialized 
in New Testament Literature and Homiletics. 
and has been acting pastor and preacher 
of the institution. He has been a _ fre- 
quent lecturer at summer conferences. He 
has published a book entitled, ‘‘The Way of 
Christ—Studies in Discipleship,’ and an- 
other book, entitled “Pathways to God’ is now 
in press. 

Dr. Purdy signalized his work in Hartford 
Seminary by his unusual ability in all depart- 
ments, especially in Greek and Homiletics. Few 


ALEXANDER C, PuRDY 
Professor at Hartford 


men of recent years have displayed so wide- 
ranging scholarship. His career at Harlham 
has been of the largest efficiency and widest 
popularity. He is in the prime of life. His 
personality and presence are most attractive. 
His preaching power is notable. His con- 
victions are firm and broad, and his character 
and consecration of the highest. His com- 
parative youth guarantees vigorous growth and 
adaptation to the demands of the modern pul- 
pit ministry. In his department he will 
specialize in Homiletics, with other lecturers 
appointed to supplement his work. This year 
Drs. Potter and Kirk will be his coadjutors. 
He will enter upon his duties at the beginning 
of the second semester in January, 1923. 


A Letter to ‘‘B. C.’’ Club 
Members 


(Accounts of the “B. C. Club” were pub- 
lished in “The Congregationalist,” March 9, 
1919, and July 31, 1919.) 

Rio Grande School, 
Albuquerque, New Mezico. 
Dear Members of the B. C. Clubs: 

I was glad to receive letters from so many 
of you telling me you had formed clubs after 
reading in The Congregationalist about the 
first “B. ©. Club” to which I belonged when 
I was a little girl. 

I hope you are having your meetings regu- 
larly and are living up to your motto. Don’t 
be discouraged and give up if it is hard to 
keep from talking mean about people. Just 
think of all the nice things you can say. That 
will help. 

Last week I received a letter from a little 
girl in Block Island, R. I., who had read the 
club stories, and wanted to know if I was 
Emma and what “B. C.” stood for. Yes, I was 
Emma and B. C. stood for “Be Careful.” We 
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used to say to each other “be careful’ or 
“B. C.” when any of us started to say anything 
we ought not. 

This little girl’s interesting letter was for- 
warded to me from New Hampshire, where I 
lived when I wrote the stories. It reached 
me while I was camping in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Perhaps some time I will tell you about 
that trip, but this time I want to tell you about 
this school out in New Mexico where I am 
living now. 

It is a Mission School, under the A. M. A., 
for Mexican boys and girls. We have about 
sixty pupils from eight years old to over 
twenty who live here and go to school. We 


DEAGAN 
TOWER 


CHIMES 


The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 


Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 


hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing—a 


constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be bestowed on any community 
than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for compiete information 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
Deagan Building 
4271 Ravenswood 

Avenue 
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Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denomination and Price of 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 
Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


BRONZE 


HONORORGLE 


: « HISTORICAL TABLETS | 


Write us your BSG ee 
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have a farm, so that the boys are taught farm- 
ing and dairy work. The girls are taught sew- 
ing, cooking and housework. We have all the 
grades, and this next winter (1922-28) we are 
going to have the first year of High School. 

The boys and girls like to come here, for 
they are given a good home and a good school, 
and then they have such good times together. 
The last day of school this spring the Girls’ 
Dormitory was full of weeping girls, who didn’t 
want school to close. 

Many of them, when they come here, can 
speak little or no English. They speak Spanish. 
But they learn WPnglish with great speed. 
They are very musical, and I love to hear them 
sing. One evening a number of the older boys 
sang Spanish songs outside our house. 

Last winter I had a birthday party for my 
little boy and invited about twenty of the 
younger children. They behaved better than 
many American children I haye seen. ‘We 
played “Drop the Handkerchief,’ “Going to 
Jerusalem,” “Spin the Platter,” and all the 


other games that you like to play. 
At Christmas we have exercises and a Christ- 
mas dinner and a tree. 


RO 


I was wondering if 


SSIS AL SASK: 


CHES 


HERBAL 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terror and Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS &SON ¢ couceRA aco 
London, England 99.95 Beekman St.N. ¥. || 


Cuticura Soap 
— The Healthy —— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug, Everywhere 25c. ‘ 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. DPstablished 
1873. 1,350-Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


SEND FOR CANDY 


To sell for us. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools; 
Lodges, Schools, etc., make liberal profits handling our 
very popular assortments of 5¢ Chocolate Bars, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Circular, Price-List, Order Blank 
and full particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Prompt 
express shipments. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Three Broad Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


Bible Art Calendars 


Men, women, boys and girls wanted to sell 1923 Bible 
Art Calendars, with 12 beautiful pictures in 3 colors. 
Whole or part time. Profits 50% and more. Needed 
in every home and office. Send for full particulars. 


Address G. C., 44 Bromfield Street, Pm. 516, Poston, Mass. 
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you wouldn’t like to do something for these boys 
and girls at that time. Wouldn’t you like to 
be planning at your club meetings to send 
Christmas presents to these boys and girls who 
do not have as much as you have? That would 
be a splendid thing to do. 

I must close this letter now but perhaps I 
can write again, telling you more about this 
school and about the Indians around here and 
about some of my experiences in the mountains 
and on the desert. 

New Mexico is»a big, strange country, very 
different from New HEngland, and I think you 
would like to hear about it. 

Goodbye for now, dear club members. 

Beet 
Your friend, 
EMMA. 


In the Church. School 
(Continued from page 370) : 
is the make-up of this class today from 
its make-up a year ago. There were ten 
pupils then, there are ten now. But some of 
the names are different. Additions have been 
made to the class. Well. But what of the 
losses which those additions replaced? How 
have these lost members been followed up? 
Many things from the story of a class or the 
story of a department, if preserved in this 
way for our review, may be made to streng- 
then the future work of class or department. 
Many other matters of permanent interest 
as well as the life story of class or depart- 
ment may well be kept much more carefully 
than is at present done in most of our schools. 
For example, would not many lives be saved 
if so simple a device as the record on page 370. 
were maintained for all our pastors’ decision 
classes ? 


The New Foreign Missionary 


Magazine 
(Continued from page 354) 
Many will respond to an appeal for subscrip- 
tions /merely to show their approval of this 
new co-operative effort on the part of the four 
Boards. 

At such a time as this, when the American 
people are turning their attention as never 
before to world problems, and are finding 
themselyes more and more inyolvyed in inter- 
national movements, there naturally grows a 
demand for foreign mission organs of broad 
scope and power. The new Missionary Herald 
should play an important part in this new 
world outreach of America. 


The new night-watehman at the observatory 
was watching some one using the big telescope. 
Just then a star fell. ‘‘Well,” he said to him- 
self, ‘that feller sure is a erack shot.”— 
Messenger. 


“You talk about the good old days and the 
fun you used to have. Why, you didn’t even 
have moving pictures!” 

“No, my boy, it’s true we didn’t have mov- 
ing pictures; but we had living pictures.”— 
From Judge. 


Mother—Don’t ask so many questions Katie. 
Don’t you know that curiosity once killed a 
cat? 

Katie—What did the cat want to know, 
mother ?—Ohicago Post. 


“Take longer strides, Sandy,” said a Scotch 
father to his growing boy, “it disna wear oot 
yere shoes sae quick.’—Boston Transcript. 
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Dogs do not complain about their names or 
about other things. ‘“A certain number of fleas 
are good for a dog,’ as was once said, “they 
keep him from brooding on being a dog.’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Little Tommy and his younger sister were 
going to bed together without a light. They 
had just reached the bottom of the stairs, 
when Tommy, looking into the darkness, and 
feeling a little nervous, turned round and 
asked: 

“Ma, is it polite for a gentleman to go be- 
fore a lady when they have to walk in single 
file?” 


“No, my son,’ replied the mother. “The 
lady should always take the lead.” 
“T thought so,’ said Tommy, delightedly. 


“Go ahead, Susie.” 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional.- — 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


A Congregational church with a membership 
of 230 wants a pastor. Splendid church in ex- 
ceptional repair. Interested membership. Broad 
opportunities. Strongest church in town of 
1,500. Beautiful six-room parsonage, modern in 
every way and in fine repair. Salary, $2,000 to 
$2,500 and house. Present pastor returning to 
school October 1. If interested, address Mrs. 
J. S. Lockwood, Chamberlain, 8. D., at once. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Live Congregational Minister, splendid orator, 
good mixer, desires a church in small town or 
village. Photograph of himself and wife, also 
highest testimonials will be mailed to church 
wanting a minister of this class. Salary $1,200 
and parsonage, Address ‘‘Hureka” care Congre- 
gationalist. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. . 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced Protestant woman will- 
ing to do general housework in Boston suburb. 
Private room, fully equipped bathroom and com- 
fortable surroundings. Prefer a woman with ex- 
perience in running a house preferably in the 
country. M. C. Tuttle, 22 Chestnut Terrace New- 
ton Centre. 


Wanted—Working housekeeper to share in care 
of a household of three. Cambridge. “R. H.,” 
care Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Young lady assistant to pastor. 
dress “B. B,,” Congregationalist. 


Ad- 


Wanted—Women, Girls. Learn Gown Design- 
ing-Making. $40 week. Learn while earning. 
Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample lessons 
Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J. 566, Rochester, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Returned missionary teacher, 
professorship in College or Preparatory School. 
Experienced in teaching History and MBnglish, 
Latin and Greek. Address Rev. Dr. Corley, 
“Wallace Lodge,’ Yonkers, N. Y. 


ordained, seeks 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A minister, whose literary engagements make a 
pastorate impossible, will be available this Fall 
and Winter, in New England, as a Sabbath 
“Supply,” or, a few weeks at a time. Refer- 
ences. Address “Author,” Congregationalist. 


Physician wanted, middle-aged, Congregation- 
alist, general practitioner, prosperous country 
district. Address Conference Office, Fountain and 
Aubert Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 


, 
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Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WOMAN’S BoaRD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’S Homer MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman.. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomM®b MISssrIonary Socrpry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in_ their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick H. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Siler Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. kh. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. EB. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connécticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
tnghish Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord, 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New WHngland churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. Catvert,. D.D., President; GrorGn 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office, 

; W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 kourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William BW. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles B. Burton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F,. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. ROCKweLL H. Porrmr, Chairman, Ct. 
REY. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER WH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ARTHUR H. BraprorD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Executive Staff 

. CHARLES BH. BurRTON (e# officio), Secretary 
. JAMES E, MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
. JOHN L, KILBon, Financial Secretary 
. WILLIAM §8,. BEARD, Secretary of Promotion 

It is- the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information 
Commission on Missions. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A, Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rey. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Seo’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacifie Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL PING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MonrGoMeEry, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THECONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
chureh work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system. of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary ; 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rey. Fred. L. Brownlee (qo, ondine Secretaries 
Rey. George L. Cady Corresp i a F 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
a Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 


A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston _ 
F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Phelan Bldg., 


Rev. 


Rev. Gan 


Rev. G. W.,..Hinman, 423 
Francisco é 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary — d 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Edueation: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized a \d conducted in the interest of the 
denomination 1 ¢ the publication and distribution 
of The Congrcg stionalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, Ed?tor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Do These Papers Come to Your Home? 


Four exceptionally choice and well edited young folks’ papers 
suited to various ages. 


If your Bible School does not use them—Why Not 


If your School will not supply them why not enter an individual 
e subscription for your children sf 


The Cost is Small. SEND TODAY! 


THE WELLSPRING 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE ’TEEN AGE 


A host of good stories by the best writers, a fund of information on religious and 
missionary activities, young people’s organizations, books, travel and science presented 
in popular style, comments and suggestions on the Christian Endeavor topics, intimate 
talks with leaders in religious thought, and many unannounced special features, of 
particular value to young people, make this paper A Leader among Young People’s 
Weeklies. 

Character Making in Purpose. Educational in Outlook and Method. 
Religious in Spirit. : 


Fight pages, weekly, to schools, 21 cents a quarter, 80 cents a year. Single sub- 
scription, $1.00 a year. 


BOYLAND 


This is our paper for boys of the Junior age, nine to twelve years. It aims to interest 
all boys, and to meet the needs of the whole boy. Boyland enters into the boys’ world 
with all its restless energy, its mystery and adventure, and strives to interpret to him in 
terms of his every-day interests the ideals of honor, heroism, fidelity and fair play. 

One-fourth of a Boy’s Leisure Time is Spent in Reading. Boyland Gives Him 
the Best. 


Weekly. Single subscriptions, 75 cents a year. School subscriptions (two or more) 
to one address, 60 cents a year, or 15 cents a quarter. 


FIRELIGHT 


A paper for girls of the Junior age, nine to twelve years. As the name Firelight 
suggests, the readers of this paper are thought of as a group of eager, expectant girls, 
full of life and fun, seated in a circle about the fireside listening to thrilling tales of 
mystery and adventure, of sacrifice and achievement. These stories are not, however, 
thought of as a means of entertainment only, but as a silent influence making for pure 
impulses, generous motives, and noble deeds. 


Single subscriptions, 75 cents a year. School subscriptions (two or more) to one 
address, 60 cents a year, or 15 cents a quarter. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


A CHURCH-SCHOOL STORY PAPER FOR CHILDREN 
4 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE 
Edited by Frances Weld Danielson 


The Mayflower is a church-school story paper with missionary teaching a special 
feature. The editor realizes that no story can be helpful which does not compel atten- 
tion through interest, and that a fine moral does not excuse a crude, dull and inartistic 
tale. The ideal for its stories is that of Henry van Dyke in his “Writer’s Request of 
His Master’—“Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without a 
meaning.” x y 

The stories and verses are selected with the thought that they shall suit the children 
of both primary and beginners’ grades, the stories being in some cases extremely simple 
and in others better adapted to older children. , 

The Mayflower, published weekly. Price, 50 cents a year; 40 cents (in clubs of ten 
or more) a year, or 10 cents a quarter. 
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Jopyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


The City of Smyrna and its Harbor 


Looking down upon the city just before it was destroyed by the Turks, from the entrance to a cave on Mount Pagus 


which rises high above Smyrna 


WAR OR PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST? by James L. Barton 
THE SUPREMACY OF SPIRITUAL: VALUES by M. R. Boynton 


A POWER-HOUSE FUNCTIONING by Mary Louise Daniels 
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NEW PILGRIM PRESS BOOKS 


Books by such men as Hubbard, Horder, Weigle, Hutton, Orchard, Simpson and others of 
equal note make our list of new publications one of which we have a right to be proud. 


Examine this list carefully and make up an order for early shipment 


PUBLICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GREATER AMERICAN POETS by Elmer J. Bailey. $1.50 
A careful analysis of the religious attitudes of the more eminent American Poets. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN SCHOOL by Otis Cary. 75c. , 4 
A scholarly discussion of the relationship between Christ:and His Disciples. (October.) 
SECOND YEAR MAYFLOWER PROGRAM BOOK by Jeanette Perkins and Frances Weld Danielson. $2.00 
A book which admirably supplements the popular “Mayflower Program Book.” 
DRAMATIC INSTINCTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION by T. W. Galloway. $1.75 
An important contribution to the study of the drama in relation to Religious Education. (October.) 
SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES by Arthur E. Holt. Paper 35c., cloth 6oc. 
A study in the practice of fellowship in its relation to the social program of the Church. 
THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGES OF THE MIRACLES by George H. Hubbard. $2.00 
An interpretation and application of the spirituality of the Miracles by the author of “The Teaching of Jesus in 
Parables.” (October.) 
THE JUNIOR CITIZEN by Joyce E. Manuel. $1.60 
A week day course in world helpfulness for girls and boys 9, 10 and 11 years of age. (October.) 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY by Luther Allan Weigle. $1.50 
A practical and interesting treatment of an important topic. 
MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 1923. $2.00 
The forty-seventh annual volume of this excellent commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons. 
FOLLOWING THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT by Anita B. Ferris. 75¢. 
An elementary handbook on the use of dramatics in Missionary and Religious 


IMPORTATIONS 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW by W. Garret Horder. $2.00 
An admirable interpretation of Jesus’ teachings concerning the Fatherhood of God. 
OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE by Jokn A. Huttcn. $2.25 
Another important book from the author of “The Persistent Word of God,” “Discerning the Times,” ete. (October.) 
CHRISTIAN UNITY MOVEMENT by Frederick Lynch. $1.25 
The “Olaus Petrie Lectures” delivered by Dr. Lynch in England this summer. (October.) 
THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE by John E. McFadyen. $2.25 
The title clearly interprets the trend of this book by an ever popular Scottish scholar. (October.) 
ORACLES OF GOD by W.E. Orchard. $2.25 
Dr. Orchard is never commonplace and whatever he undertakes is well done. (October.) 
ALTARS OF EARTH by Herbert L. Simpson. $2.25 
An admirable series of studies in the Old Testament revealing its spiritual significance, by the author of “The Inten- 
tion of His Soul.” (October.) 
THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT by W. S. Urquhart. $2.25 
A book of permanent value on a fascinating topic. (October.) 
MIDST VOLCANIC FIRES by Maurice Frater. $2.25 
Those who have read the “Life of John Paton” will be delighted with this new account of mission work in his beloved 
New Hebrides. (October.) 
WON BY BLOOD by A. K. Langridge. $1.25 
The story of Erromenga, the Martyr Isle, of the New Hebrides. (October.) 
THE SHINING HIGHWAY by E..T. Miles—Price not determined. 
A well written discussion of the effect of our belief on character inspired by a quickened interest in the problem of ex- 
istence. (October.) 3 
THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE OF SCOTLAND by Adam Phillip. $1.75 
A thorough and painstaking study of Scotland’s contribution to devotional literature. (October.) 
SEEKING THE CITY by J. G. Reed, with introduction by J. D. Jones. $1.50 
Entertaining and instructive lectures on “Pilgrims’ Progress.” (October.) 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS by W. Chapman. $1.50 
An elementary study of the consciousness of Jesus in all His reiationships. (October.) / 
THE ENTERPRISE OF PREACHING by Dr. Selater (eminent Edinburgh preacher and Warwick Lecturer for 1922). Price 
to be announced. (November.) 
THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS OF HISTORY by D. M. Ross. $2.25 
A masterly survey of the Gospel record of the life and work of Jesus 
VISIONS OF THE END by Adam C. Welch. $2.25 
A study in “Daniel” and “Revelation.” 
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Congregational Centenarian 


With reference to our Congregational “Old 
lks,’ Mr. EK. S. Ferris of Lake Geneva, 
S., sends us a clipping concerning Mrs. 
ry A. Jones, who celebrated her 100th 
niversary at the home of her daughter, 
Ss. Moseley, in Princeton, Ill., on Aug. 22. 
r readers will be interested in the fol- 
ving particulars regarding this Congrega- 
nal centenarian, and will wish to join us 
greeting and congratulation: 


Though small and rather frail, Mrs. Jones 
enjoying good health and bears her hun- 
ad years lightly. She has a merry twinkle 
her clear blue eyes, and takes a keen in- 
‘est in people and the things that are going 
about her. She reads the papers every 
y, keeps posted on what congress and the 
eryday world are doing and loves to dis- 
ss the latest news in politics, society and 
igion. She is spry and alert for her years 
d gets about the house as well as the aver- 
e woman of 60. She was born in Ashby, 
iss., Aug. 15, 1822; was married to Dr. 
nes of Ludlow, Vt., in 1847, and came to 
inois in 1854. They came by rail to Men- 
ta, which at that time was the western 
‘minus of the Burlington railroad. They 
ttled at LaMoille, where Dr. Jones prac- 
ed his profession until 1870, when he re- 
ed and moved to Princeton with his family. 
» died the following year. For the last 25 
ars Mrs. Jones has made her home with 
r daughter, Mrs. Moseley, with the excep- 
n of three years spent with her daughter, 
rs. Eliza Porter, of Shell Rock, Ia., and 
ort visits to her sons, Charles Jones, of 
lley City, N. D., and George W. Jones, of 
ell Rock, Ia. 

During her residence in LaMoille and 


Princeton and on her occasional visits to 
Iowa, Mrs. Jones has taken an active part in 
the affairs of the Congregational church and 
made her influence felt in that organization. 
Leading a quiet, retiring life, Mrs. Jones, 
nevertheless, has given inspiration to a large 
cirele of friends. She is one of those sweet- 
souled old ladies, gentle and kind, whose 
broad sympathy and innate nobility have 
won her the love and admiration of all who 
have come in contact with her, and these 
friendships have in turn kept her young in 
spirit and brightened her declining years. 


From Our Mail Bag 


Long-Time Subscribers 
The Congregationalist has been in our 
family since its beginnings as the Boston 
Recorder, my grandfather first taking it, 
followed by my father and continued by 
me since his death in 1894. I am now near- 
ing 70 years of age. L. B. 


Appreciates American 


Ministers 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May I express through the columns of your 
paper on behalf of the British Council for the 
interchange of Speakers and Preachers be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
our deep sense of appreciation of the distin- 
guished services rendered in the case of Anglo- 
American friendship this summer by two of 
your leading Congregational ministers. I. re- 
fer to the Rev. Dr. Chester B. Emerson of the 
North Woodward Avenue Congregational 
Church, Detroit, and the Rey. Dr. Arthur H. 


Bradford of the Central Congregational 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island. 

They have been in England for two months, 
occupying the pulpits of our most famous free 
churches, i. e., the City Temple; Westminster 
Chapel; Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road; Queen Street, Wolverhampton; Carrs 
Lane, Birmingham; and New Court, Tollington 
Park. All their utterances have been charac- 
terized by unusual eloquence, a deep spiritual 
note, and a discerning interpretation of the 
present world situation. This has won for 
them for all time a high place in the esteem 
and affection of the congregations to which 
they have ministered. They have struck a note 
of courage and hope which has been of in- 
estimable value. 

My Council believe there was never a time 
when it was more vitally important that un- 
derstanding between peoples of different na- 
tions should be emphasized, and Drs. Emerson 
and Bradford have rendered a notable service 
in the cause of international friendship. 

Apart altogether from their ministries, it 
has been a high privilege to come into contact 
with them personally. 


I cannot refrain from expressing to the 
Churehes from which they came this apprecia- 
tion. 

I remain, 


Very faithfully yours, 
H. N. HoLMEs, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The British Council for the Interchange of. 
Preachers and Speakers Between the Churches 


of Great Britain and America. 
* London. 
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Do you need help in organizing the next 
every member canvass in your church? 
Note the new material available and de- 
tailed suggestions found on page 401 in 


this issue of ** The Congregationalist.” 


The plan which is outlined has the ap- 
proval of the state organizations and has 
particular reference to the world-wide 
_ work. . But the steps suggested and the 
material provided will assist substantially 
in solving the problem (if one exists), 
of home support, as well as in enabling 


the church to meet its apportionment. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Worshiping a Friendly God 


N his article in this issue on “The Supremacy of 
, Spiritual Values,” Rev. M. R. Boynton has presented 
so strongly the case for orderly and liturgical forms in 
the service of worship that we are wondering if we may 
venture a few words on the other side. We do so, not 
in any controversial or captious spirit, but in the belief 
that there are two sides, each having validity. We 
recognize the truth of Mr. Boynton’s contention that 
“those of us who are in the non-liturgical churches have 
very much to learn,” and we are all for the learning of 
valuable lessons, no matter whence they come. But 
we believe, also, that there is in the service of worship 
a place for simplicity, freedom, and spontaneity. 

There will be no questioning of Mr. Boynton’s finely 
developed plea that spiritual values cannot be measured 
by material standards, and that the Church’s guidance 
is to be found, not in the canons of business success and 
worldly philosophy, but in the law and light of her 
own origin, life and mission. It is right, also, that the 
standards of value so derived must be applied in our 
thoughts and plans for worship. We are no apologists 
for loose and careless practice. But we are not sure 
that the alternative to an orderly and liturgical service 
is-necessarily “the meeting with God in a flippant, free 
and easy manner.” We conceive of a certain dignity 
and reverence about a Quaker meeting, and are of the 
opinion that a gathering characterized by the most wor- 
shipful feeling might display a spontaneity, uniqueness, 
and freshness entirely at variance with anything in the 
nature of fixed forms or order. It is the idea of God 
and the idea of worship that seems to us essential. 
Formalism and artificiality are the real foes of true 
worship. 


The Priestly and the Prophetic 

The priestly and the prophetic characters, conceptions, 
and tempers, have run through all history, and have 
been evident in all religions. They have been found in 
conflict, but they are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
Sometimes they are found in striking combination in 
an individual, or in an age, or in a religious group. 
The church of the future will probably find place 
for both of them. No doubt the service of worship 
in some.of our churches is lacking in beauty, as in 
spiritual effect and power, but it is a mistake to con- 
clude too readily that the remedy is in liturgy and 
architecture. We fear that the fault lies deeper. We 
are disposed to think that the only ultimate remedy 
is to be found in the appreciation of what Rev. J. D. 
Jones has called “High-Church Congregationalism,” by 
which we understand him to mean not emphasis upon 
form or ritual, but emphasis upon the fact of the real 
presence of Christ, and the seeking of his direct guid- 
ance in all the service and activities of the church. 
The one profound fear that we may have for the church, 
as much for its service of worship as for its general 
service, is that it may be lacking in simple, thorough- 
going devotion to Christ. It is very necessary to re- 
member where we are surrounded with the forms of 
democracy that the church is not primarily a democracy, 
but a theocracy. A true church is a God-ruled group, 
a fellowship with Jesus in the midst. 

We are not suggesting that a service of highly de- 
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cannot realize this condition of true worship. Jesus 
frequented the temple, and he may well be found and 
worshiped there. But we are rather insistent that too 
much be not made of the temple. We like to remember 
his presence in the upper room, the revelations and wor- 
shipful contacts of mountain, lakeside and field, the 
shrines and teachings “by the way.” We like to recall 
the holy visions that came in the ordinary associations 
of social life through the holy presence of the Master. 
We like to find in these things the suggestion of the 
Church’s mission to make all life instinct with his pres- 
ence and power today. 


Should Churches Be Home-like P 


To this end we wonder if there has not been too much 
insistence upon the church as a place apart.. We cannot 
see why a church auditorium should be used exclusively 
for “worship,” unless worship be conceived of as some- 
thing apart from the ordinary aspirations and enjoy- 
ments of life, the clean, healthy interests of a commu- 
nity. There is, of course, the matter of seemliness and 
harmony. Even an untrained and insensitive soul can 
readily detect discordant notes in music, and in har- 
monious combinations of colors. Nevertheless, we have 
never felt much sympathy with that disposition which 
approves all sorts of affairs and performances in a 
parish house, but which would be outraged by anything 
of the kind in the church proper. Is God really a for- 
malist who makes such mechanical distinctions? 

Mr. Boynton thinks that we should not build sitting- 
rooms, where we may visit with God, but sanctuaries, 
where we may worship him. “But why may not the 
sitting-rooms be sanctuaries for the highest worship? 
Is it not the idea of God that is wrong, rather than the 
sitting-room churches, if there is in these lack of rev 
erence? Is it in architecture; in the form of a service 
or in acquaintance with Jesus that we are going to get 
the right idea of God? We are not unmindful of the 
importance of architecture in ‘its place, but in our con- 
ception of Christianity its power is manifest as much 
in beautiful and suitable homes as in beautiful and 
suitable churches. We think that Christianity has much 
more to do for architecture than architecture has to do 
for Christianity. 

The fact is that the Christian’s God is a friendly 
God. Jesus ‘represented the Father as coming with 
himself and making abode in the soul pledged to the 
obedience of love. He reveals God in the most familiar 
of pictures. He brings him down very close to the 
human level, teaching men to find him in their own 
hearts, and to reach out to the infinite goodness through 
the goodness that they find in themselves. When we 
really come to feel that God is in our life, as all- 
permeating and ever-present, as light and air, all of life 
will become his sanctuary. The forms and places of 
worship will be symbols and centers of new divine re- 
lationships. There will be no question of business 
standards in the church, for church standards will be 


in business, and the ordinary acts and relationships of 


life will be symbolic of praise, when eating, drinking, 
and whatsoever men do, is done in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and to his glory. The best worship is that which 


mact trnlv malada far that end. Toh 
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EDITORIAL 


The Crisis in the Near East 
HE civilized world has been struck with horror by 
the massacre and devastation of Smyrna by the 
Turks. 
course of persecution, rapine and slaughter which the 
Turks have pursued against the Christians under their 
rule for unnumbered years. It comes as a challenge 
to Christian civilization. What does it all mean? What 
is likely to occur next? What can be done about it? 
What should be done? Our leading article this week 
answers some of these questions. It was written for us 
by Dr. James L. Barton of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Near East Relief, who is better 
qualified to discuss the present problems of Turkey and 
the Near East than any other man in America. Another 
article tells where our missionaries and relief workers 

in the Near East are and what they are doing. 

We of the Congregational churches of the United 
States are deeply interested in the Near East crisis. It 
involves the safety of all our Christian workers in Turk- 
ish territory now and in the future. It involves the 
future of Christian missions, social service and educa- 
tion there, in which have been invested millions of dol- 
lars and thousands of consecrated lives. It involves the 
threatened destruction of whatever exists of Christian 
civilization in a great area of the world. 
to another great world war. 

The guilt of the Turk is as deep and black as it can 
be painted. He wants all the territory and all the power 
that he can get. He is unscrupulous, regards no pledges 
as binding and no methods are too treacherous or fiend- 
ish for his purposes. He has sought with amazing suc- 
cess to exterminate the native Christian population of 
the Near East. He was utterly defeated in the great 
war and driven out of Europe—almost. He was at the 
mercy of the Allies. And then—he was permitted to 
go forth in defiance of international law, and humanity 
and of the moral sentiment of all the civilized world, 
and do what has been done! The greed and mutual 
suspicions of the Great Powers; Turkish intrigue with 
some of them and with Bolshevist Russia; America’s re- 
fusal to help as only she could help; the emergence of 
a brilliant new Turkish leader, who has swept the battle- 
fields against the Greeks as a flaming, unconquerable 


sword—and we have Smyrna and the present Near East 
crisis! 


It may lead 


We hope that Great Britain will stand strongly for 
continued international control of Constantinople, and 
that France and Italy will support her, and will not 
further play into the hands of Mustapha, as they have 
been doing. We hope Turkish rule will be restricted to 
the smallest area possible in Asia Minor. We hope that 
the moral influence of the United States will be strongly 
expressed and made as effective as possible. We do not 
believe France would continue further her pro-Turkish 
policy if she knew that the moral indignation of the 
United States was in protest against her course. 

The United States has had no diplomatic relations 
with Turkey since they were broken by Turkey during 
the Great War. The Sultan has his abode in Constan- 
tinople but does not rule. A usurper, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, rules in Anatolia, Asiatic Turkey. We have 
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never recognized his government. Turkey has never 
made treaties, but did grant “capitulations” and ‘‘con- 
cessions.” The other nations, including our own, have 
regarded. them as treaties in effect. Turkey declared 
that the capitulations and concessions granted by the 
Sultan to the United States and our missionaries were 
abrogated during the war. We and the Allies refused 
to accept the abrogation, and our Government claims that 
the capitulations are still legally binding, and protect our 
mission property, schools, hospitals and personal, and 
property rights in Turkey. Moreover, Turkey wishes to 
do business with Americans and desires American capital 
to develop her resources. Of all the nations, we are 
trusted by the Turks as having no selfish or imperial- 
istic purposes. American influence strongly, wisely and 
promptly exercised may save the day. But something 
must be done by America. The European nations are 
strained too near to the breaking point to meet the crisis 
without some help from America. 

Dr. Barton wisely says, lest we lose our heads and 
lose heart as well, “We must take council of our faith 
and not our fears.” With open eyes, unswerving faith 
and fervent prayers, let us follow the lead of such Chris- 
tian statesmen as Dr. Barton. 


What the Strike Revealed 
HE conclusions that one draws from recent indus- 
trial conflicts depend upon one’s standpoint. Two 
strongly held, and decidedly opposite, estimates of the 
situation have been evident in the public press and in 
private discussion and comment. A section of the press 
has represented the striking shopmen as little short of. 
rebels, and the struggle against them as a sort of right- 
eous resistance to tyranny, while the extremely opposite 
view is represented in an expression of opinion in a 
personal letter from a well-known and outstanding leader 

in American religious life. This writer says: 

I am fully persuaded that there is a very powerful 
conspiracy in the country undertaking literally to strangle 
and throttle for years to come any hope for justice on 
the part of the common wage-earner. There need be no 
doubt but that there is an organized effort being put forth 
to break the back of the whole organized labor movement. 

Neither of these extremes of opinion seems to us justi- 
fied. Some important faets, however, do stand out in a 
way that has not been hitherto so evident. The strike 
marks, in our judgment, a growing cleavage between 
union and non-union labor. There can be little doubt 
that at the present time much American labor is not 
simply unorganized but is consciously opposed to union- 
ism. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that 
unionism is a waning force. If the shopmen have not 
won a signal victory, neither have they suffered sweeping 
defeat. ; 

Another feature in this recent crisis has been the 
absence of sympathetic strikes. These were threatened, 
but they did not occur. There can be little question that 
if this situation had occurred a few years ago sympa- 
thetic strikes would have been ordered. We think this 
a gain in fairness, for sympathetic strikes always seemed - 
to us to involve gross injustice. But it is a gain with 
a possible loss, for it may indicate a less unselfish spirit 
in the unions and an increasing tendency for each group 
to stand for itself without risking, or sacrificing so 
much for a common cause. 
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It is apparent, also, that the public is becoming more 
and more impatient of strikes. It may be an unjustifi- 
able impatience, for the public has not by any means 
done its part in establishing and perfecting the ma- 
chinery to prevent strikes and make them unnecessary, 
but this public impatience will none the less be a factor 
to reckon with. 

Two irreconcilable tendencies have also been evident 
—the one toward an acceptance of the philosophy and 
practice of a bloc system; the other emphasizing the 
functions and duties of government as exercised for the 
whole people, and as involving obligations for the pro- 
tection of the humblest citizen. The ethics of the bloc 
system regards an individual acting outside of his group 
as an anti-social unit, who deserves what may happen 
to him, and it has been rather strange to find reputable 
men, in adherence to this principle, either palliating, or 
justifying, violence and condemning strike-breakers who 
have been the victims of lawless acts rather than the 
perpetrators of such lawlessness. We think, however, 
that there is a clearer vision of the fact that law must 
predominate. Sweeping and questionable injunctions do 
not seem to us safe and satisfactory methods when the 
direct enforcement of laws and penalties has been neg- 
lected, but we believe that industrial conflicts in the 
future will find the people as a whole demanding im- 
partial, but more vigorous and prompt, enforcement of 
law by State and Federal authorities. If the individual 
is not to look to the Government for protection in legal 
activities, to whom is he to look? We are sure that bloc 
rule would soon bring tyrannous conditions. 

We believe that it is fairly well established that the 

American people as a whole do not desire any return to 
the low wages of pre-war days, though there is an in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the great discrepancy in 
the wages paid for similar types of service. It appears 
to us, also, that one effect of the strike has been to 
stabilize wages near the level that they have. attained. 
_ We are convinced that the Church, more than ever, 
must stand for all men, and for that which is right, 
regardless .of the special interests of unionist or non- 
unionist, employer or employee. It is her mission, like 
that of her Lord, not to be a ruler or a divider over 
men, but to reveal the principles of love, mercy and jus- 
tice by which all human action must be measured. 


An Unjustifiable Contrast 

[i our rural number, perhaps as much in our own 

words as in reporting the words of others, we have 
recognized the distinction commonly emphasized between 
rural and urban ministers. It is almost impossible not 
to recognize this in current discussion, but the distinc- 
tion is one that could be removed with advantage. In re- 
porting one writer’s opinion that “the country is no place 
for the man who looks upon it as a place to practice 
and to wear off the rough edges in order to pass on 
into a large city pulpit,” we have wondered what pro- 
spective city pastors and the dear city people are to do 
if that fine training ground is suddenly closed to them. 

Speaking seriously, we think it would be rather un- 
fortunate if such a thing were to occur. If ministers 
of urban temper and ambition—if we may use such a 
word regarding a sacrificial calling—were to find their 
training only in an urban environment, shall we say 
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of slum service, city missions and assistant pastorates, 
it would be unfortunate all around. As a matter of 
fact, we question whether the nobler and abler city min- 
isters have ever regarded the country church merely as 
a stepping-stone. In the main, they have regarded the 
years spent in rural service as years of education, dur- 
ing which they received more than they gave. They 
may look back, as every finished workman must, upon 
the early years as a time of crudeness and inexperi- 
ence, but we believe they regard them as years when 
they aimed to give their best, and loved their people 
too much to regard them as targets for practice. 

We sympathize with the aim to give to rural churches 
pastors who set a proper value upon rural work as an 
adequate calling, but we hope that the rural churches 
will not discard too completely their prerogative of 
training the future urban leaders and men of promi- 
nence. Few things worse could happen the church than 
to have an urban and prominent ministry with no 
background of rural experience, no intimate knowledge 
of country life and no sensing of rural problems. 

We believe such experience to be valuable alike for 
city and country, and we urge upon city pastors the 
need and value of acquainting themselves with the able 
and interesting bibliographical matter relating to rural 
churches and rural problems. If we mistake not, they 
will find this developing literature most suggestive, and 
calculated to strengthen the vision and enlarge the 
horizon of their own work. 


In Brief 

Read carefully the article by Dr. McConnell on the 
promotion of our missionary giving, also the advertise- 
ment of the Commission on Missions on another page. 
Missionary work is suffering from lack of funds. The 
challenge to the churches to back up the program of 
benevolences is definite and strong. Let us all do our 
part. 

¥ ¥ 

If we interpreted the words of Jesus to Peter: “Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” with the prosaic literalness with 
which many good people insist upon interpreting other 
passages of hidden meaning, we should get a strange 
doctrine concerning the devil, and a stranger doctrine 
concerning the Church. Literalism is an excellent way 
to miss vital meanings. 

¥ ¥ 

In printing several weeks ago the Resolutions re- 
garding Science and Religion, presented by Dr. Robert 
E. Brown, Moderator of the Connecticut General Con- 
ference, in his address “Ephesians and Athenians,” and 
adopted, with modifications as the voice of the Confer- 
ence, we inadvertently omitted the names of the com- 
mittee. The Resolutions were forwarded to us from three 
different sources, and the copy given out to the printer 
evidently lacked the names, which were attached to the 
copy especially intended for publication. These were the 
names of the committee as they should have appeared : 
Robert E. Brown, Chairman, Waterbury. 
Luther A. Weigle, Yale University. 
Orville A. Petty, New Haven. 
Arthur B. Patten, Torrington. 
Elwell O. Mead, Georgetown. 


Charles A. Dinsmore, New Haven. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, Hartford. 
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FRO OUR WESTERN Se 


The Railroad Strike 
The morning paper brings the good news 
that the strike of the railway shopmen is 


practically settled. It was evident from its 
very beginning that it could not succeed. 
An estimate of the attitude of the better 
class of newspapers and the fair-minded 
citizens of the West seems to be about as 
follows: The railway unions, as a result of 
the Adamson Law and of Mr. McAdoo’s 
dealings with the unions, have grown some- 
what arbitrary; (it is refreshing to find 
that W. G. Lee is reported to have said that 
the Adamson Law was an unwise measure). 
There was a general feeling, however, that 
the shopmen had a good deal of provoca- 
tion in the fact that many of the railroads 
were farming out their shop work, and the 
belief that the labor board had reduced the 
wages of many of the men below that which 
would furnish a decent living. 

On the other hand, the West is “fed up” 
on strikes. Our people in general do not 
like the word. They say that times are 
hard enough without bringing the disaster 
that comes with a strike. We are out of 
patience, too, with the unions on account 
of the violence that always accompanies the 
strike, violence that the unions generally fail 
to condemn and quite often condone. Cases 
are reported today in which the strikers pled 
guilty of violence, and were fined and im- 
prisoned on their plea. As usual, union 
leaders say: “Do not blame the union for 
the violence’; but it stands to reason that 
as the shopmen’s union was the one organi- 
zation involved in the strike just closed, 
some members of, or sympathizers with, that 
union must have had a hand in the violence. 
We of the West are especially stirred con- 
cerning this because most of the violence 
in the shopmen’s strike occurred in this 
section. 

The spirit of the great West will not long 
tolerate the closed shop if it is to be kept 
closed by violence. We stand with the Presi- 
dent in believing that every man must be 
accorded the right to work when and where 
he pleases if the man for whom he works 
is agreed, and that both employer and em- 
ployee must be protected absolutely in this 
right. This is counted four-square Ameri- 
canism among our people. In the shopmen’s 
strike thousands of the men would not have 
gone out and thus jeopardized their senior- 
ity and pénsion rights if they could have 
been sure of protection in continuing to 
work. It is just as much the duty of the 
United States Government to see that the 
right to work in safety is accorded to every 
citizen as it is to see that the United States 
mails are not molested—if there is any dif- 
ference, it is in favor of the rights of the 
citizen rather than the rights of the mails. 

If the shopmen’s union had followed the 
opinions of the more conservative leaders, 
and had refused to strike, had accepted the 
wages offered and had continued their pro- 
tests to the labor board, they would. un- 
doubtedly have gotten a re-adjustment of 


both wages and rules. 
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As a result of their 
strike, there has been a loss to all parties 
in- total of about a half a billion dollars, 
many murders have been committed, much 
bitterness has been engendered, the senior- 
ity rights of old employees are still in jeop- 
ardy and wages have not been increased. 

The strike has called. attention again to 
the fact that unions tend to overplay their 
hand by arbitrary measures. The repres- 
sive rules of the shopmen’s agreement with 
the railroads is a case in point. A daily 
paper reports that the 186 rules in force for 
the shopmen during the war were retained 
when the roads were turned back to private 
management : 


Under these rules. when a locomotive stay- 
bolt has to be replaced, the cab carpenter 
and helper first remove the running-board. 
The sheet metal worker and helper take off the 
jacket. The pipe-men remove the pipe. The 
machinist and helper remove the running- 
board bracket. The oxywelder and helper 
burn out the staybolt. The boilermaker and 
helper remove the staybolt. Then the boiler- 
maker and helper begin the reverse program 
by putting in a new staybolt. The machinist 
and helper replace the running-board bracket. 
The pipemen replace the pipe. The sheet 
metal worker and helper put on the jacket. 
The cab. carpenter and helper replace the 
running-board. And the job is done, through 
the efforts of twelve. men, where two should 
suffice. 


Such technicalities as these make for 
sheer waste, and the American public will 
not long stand for them. We are told that 
big business has gone out to smash the 
unions. If it has, it is pursuing a short- 
sighted and foolish policy. If the unions 
keep up their arbitrary and repressive meas- 
ures, the American public will not wait for 
big business to do it, and the smashing of 
the unions by anybody would be a calamity 


for all of us. 
ok * 

The Western Window reported last spring 
the charges made against Rev. Russell H. 
Stafford of First Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
on account of an address that he had made 
on military training in the schools before 
the Minneapolis Board of Education. Mr. 
Stafford has been entirely vindicated, as the 
following from the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Minneapolis Tribune indicates: 


Washington—All charges against Rev. 
Russell H. Stafford, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Minneapolis, and mem- 
ber of the reserve corps, brought about 
through his opposition to military training 
in the Minneapolis high schools, have been 
dropped. Mr. Stafford gets complete vindi- 
cation. The board of reserve officers which 
heard the charges recommended that they 
be dropped. 

It was held by the board that perhaps the 
pastor had been somewhat indiscreet in 
mentioning his connection with the reserve 
corps when he appeared before the Minne- 
apolis school board. 

It was found, however, that his mention 
of that connection was only to refute charges 
of disloyalty. It was further held that 
Mr. Stafford appeared purely as a citizen, 
and as such had a perfect right to say what 
he did. 

The findings of the board of inquiry were 
approved by the commanding officer of the 
Seventh Corps area at Omaha, and were 
then sent on to the war department here. 
They have been approved by Major-General 
McRae, deputy chief of staff, and have been 
officially approved by the war department, 
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so the matter now becomes a closed incident. 

It is understood that official notification 
that the charges have all been dropped has 
just been sent to Mr. Stafford at Minneapo- 
lis. It can be stated that the war depart- 
ment agrees with the commanding officer 
of the Seventh Corps area that the charges 
were trivial and should never have been 
brought. 

The war department takes the attitude 
that there is no curb whatsoever upon re- 
serve officers stating their views on public 
questions, so long as they do not commit the 
reserve corps. As a citizen, any reserve 
officer has the right to express his opinion. 
The findings of the board of inquiry and 
their approval all up the line, even by the 
highest officials in the war department, comes 
as a complete vindication for Mr. Stafford. 


Our Congregational constituency, as well 
as other friends of free government, will 
rejoice with Mr. Stafford in this vindica- 
tion. We congratulate him. R. W. G. 

Chicago, Sept. 14, 1922. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Band Concert 


There liveth nigh unto the Summer Home 
of my son a family of their friends, who 
also have a Summer Home in that place. 
And there is in that family a Little Maiden, 
who recently had a Birthday, and on her 
Cake were Hight Candles. 

And she came unto me complaining. And 
she said, The son of thy son said unto me 
yesterday, I do not like thee. 

And I said, That was a Sad Message. 
Art thou Likable? i 

And she said, How can I know except he 
tell me? And he hath told me that he liketh 
me not. 

And I said, Thou must not believe all that 
the boys say unto thee. Some day he will tell 
thee that he liketh thee; and it will keep 
thee guessing to decide which time to be- 
lieve. 

And she said, But today he desireth me 
to take him to the Band Concert tonight. 
For my father is coming from the City, and 
he and my mother are to take us to the 
Band Concert, and his mother is not going. 
But how can I invite him to the Band Con- 
cert when he doth not like me? 

And I said, Some maidens have taken a 
chance, assuming that a Band Concert was 
a Favourable Place to induce a change of 
decision in such matters. _ 

But she said, He hath not yet said that 
he liketh me. 

And I said, The day still is young, and 
he will say it before night if thou hold out; 
but thy problem is, Is it better to take him 
and let him change his mind if he will, 
or to insist that he profess to like thee? 
And besides these there is one other alter- 
native. : 

And she said, What is that? And I said, 
It is not to let him go with thee to the 
Band Concert. 

And she said, I hardly think that I shall 
do that. But I think that he ought to like 
me. 

And she decided to invite him to the 
Band Concert, and to postpone the question 
of his Affection for her. 

Now I rather approved the wisdom of 
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her decision ; but I decided to give no advice. 
And indeed I do not not think she needed 
any. 

For before the sun had reached the time 
of noon, she had invited him and he had 
accepted, and there was no Apparent Cold- 
ness between them. 

But here I saw what seemed to me an 
Instance of Inexorable Fate. For just when 
it was all decided that she would take him 
with her, and let the question of his liking 
her wait developments, Grim Destiny set 
in. For my little grandson’s mother de- 
‘cided that her children must go to bed at 
the usual time, and that he could not be 
Among Those Present at the Band Concert. 

Now this little tragedy I have seen en- 
acted on a Larger Stage not once or twice. 
-And I have said that if we love each other 
it were better to say so, for there are 
Strange Freaks of Fate that settle many 
problems for us. 

For after all of these things it Rained, 
and there was no Band Concert that night. 


An Outstanding New Book 


Education and Drama in Germany 

An interesting study of Germany “since 
the war,’ directed along unusual lines, by 
an expert, is “Germany in Travail,” by Otto 
Manthey-Zorn. The author is professor of 
the German language and literature at Am- 
herst College. He spent the summer and 
fall of the year 1920 in Germany. He de- 
voted his time to a study of the spiritual 
forces at work in the reconstruction of Ger- 
many. He found great discontent with the 
old system of education. “The universities 
had not been institutions of liberal culture 
but highly specialized vocational schools.” 
The chapter explaining the conflict between 
the old and the new is enlightening. Much 
space is also given to a review of the situa- 
tion with reference to the drama. The drama 
has for years held a place of unique promi- 
nence and importance in Germany. It has 
been largely supported in the past by the 
government; and thousands of people have 
also become members of Drama Leagues. 
Professor Zorn traces the history of these 
Leagues through the vicissitudes of war 
and reorganization, finding here some faint 
' gleams of hope for the future. There is 
also an illuminating chapter on the situa- 
tion in Austria. ‘The Austrians are deter- 
mined to save their art at least.” There is 
a great scheme under way for a festival 
play-house at Hellbrun, a suburb of Salz- 
burg. “It is a regeneration through art of 
which these men are dreaming. Though it 
may seem at first fantastic, many of Aus- 
tria’s best men have enough faith in it to 
devote their lives to its realization.” The 
chapter titles indicate the line of thought: 
The Struggle with Confusion; Hducation, 


Old and New; Youth in Revolt; The People . 


of Berlin and their Theater; Weimar; The 


Mind of Bavaria; Austria’s Dream. The. 


volume is one of the Amherst Books series. 


GERMANY IN TRAVAIL, by OTTO MANTHEY- 
Zorn (Marshall Jones. $2.00). 
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A Reply from Pastor Philpott 

When, a few weeks ago,-the editor ad- 
dressed an “Open Letter’ to Pastor Phil- 
pott, who has recently become pastor of the 
Moody Church in Chicago, it was with the 
kindliest spirit, without any particular 
thought of placing upon Mr. Philpott any 
obligation to reply, and without any pur- 
pose of controversy. Our letter was “open” 
rather than private because it dealt with 
non-personal issues, and was intended to 
suggest that elements of cordiality in our 
past personal relationships might have some 
valuable bearing upon the troubled religious 
situation of today. Under date of Sept. 18, 
Mr. Philpott has sent a reply, which we 
gladly publish. He explains that it would 
have come earlier were it not that extreme 
pressure while changing pastorates has here- 
tofore prevented his writing. We were not 
aware at the time of writing our “Open 
Letter,” though we learned almost immedi- 
ately after, of the separation of the Moody 
Church from the Moody Bible Institute. We 
had in mind, however, not so much the 
technical designation of Mr. Philpott’s posi- 
tion, as the fact of its general importance 
and the influence he was likely to command 
in his new sphere. We should like to have 
found in Mr. Philpott’s letter some clearer 
recognition that the Gospel of the Cross is 
a Gospel of divine grace manifest in many 
forms and issuing in brotherly love and sym- 
pathetic relationships, but we appreciate the 
sincerity of his reply, and we assure him 
that our own words have been dictated 
with regard only to the betterment of re- 
ligious conditions, and with good will toward 
himself. 


Mr. Philpott’s letter is as follows: 


Chicago, Sept. 18, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Gilroy: 

You write me an “open letter” in The 
Congregationalist, issue of Aug. 3, 1922, the 
purpose of which, as I gather it, is to sug- 
gest how, as a pastor of Moody Church, 
Chicago, I may help, with yourself, in es- 
tablishing in the United States—to use your 
own words, not mine—such relations between 
conservatism and liberalism in the evangel- 
ical churches as ‘‘would be a gain to love 
and brotherhood, and no loss for truth.” 

You mention also the “Moody School,” by 
which I presume you mean The Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inform you that the Moody Church 
and The Moody Bible Institute are separate 
enterprises, located more than a mile apart, 
with happy fellowship existing between 
them, but with no official connection one 
with the other. Personally, I bear no rela- 
tionship to the Institute. 

Let me remind you, also, that as I bear 
no relation to that educational institution, 
neither do I sit in the editor’s chair of a 
denominational journal, my constituency 
being restricted to such as choose to come 
to hear me. I am coming to Moody Church, 
therefore, with no ambition to exercise “a 
position of commanding influence,” as you 
picture it, but to save souls, and when the 
Lord cannot use me here to this end, I shall 
cease to be pastor of Moody Church. 

My reply to your letter was written nearly 
nineteen centuries ago, when the Apostle 
Paul laid bare the purposes that moved him 
when he changed his field of labor from the 
city of Athens to the city of Corinth. It is: 
“And I, brethren, when I came to you, came 
not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God; 
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for I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

There is a truth, Brother, without which 
love, brotherhood, everything to be desired 
in time and eternity fails, and that is— 
“There is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” I come to Moody Church to preach 
a personal, crucified, risen Saviour—and 
God’s promise of salvation to as many as 
accept and believe in him as such; and the 
fear of man, God helping me, shall not pre- 
vent my faithfully holding up the converse 
truth that refusal to accept and believe 
brings eternal condemnation. 

This, as I understand it, was both the 
spirit and the faith of Dwight L. Moody, and 
the doctrine which he preached. Speaking 
from a long and somewhat intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Moody Church and the Moody 
Bible Institute, I can assure you the spirit, 
the faith and the purpose of their founder 
lives unchanged in both; otherwise, I would 
never have responded to the call. 

If the preaching of this truth, in both as- 
pects, will conduce to the “relations” you 
desire, I shall be happy; if it will not, I 
take you to witness, the fault is not mine. 
I can preach no other. 

Heartily do I agree with you that the 
Christian’s fight is “against sin and the 
devil.” I also believe that the greatest sin 
of man is persistent refusal to believe God 
and accept the salvation he has provided in 
the person and by the shed blood of his son 
in the flesh, Jesus Christ. This sin I must 
fight, and I do not know how otherwise to 
fight it than by holding it up as sin, and 
plainly declaring its eternal punishment. 

Oh, brother! this is the great fight, this 
mortal combat ‘with sin and the devil,” as 
you say. When we enter the fray in our 
own wisdom and strength, what failure and 
defeat! But one to whom was given a reve- 
lation of the final conflict and its triumphant 
issue, has given us the song of Victory. 
“And they overcame him by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony.” 

There is no other path to victory. I 
have found it so in my own life. I have per- 
sonally seen it in the lives of some thou- 
sands of others. You, yourself, brother, 
have seen and know that the Gospel Taber- 
nacle, Hamilton, Canada, has had this 
preaching, unchanged for twenty-five years, 
and under it the congregation grew from 
thirty-five members to more than fifteen 
hundred. 

To sound: forth this testimony is my one 
commission, and the one goal of my ambition. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


P. W. PHILPOTT. 


Echoes from Old Folks’ No. 


A Long Time Subscriber 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Reading of the octo- and nono-genarians 
in your last issue of the paper, I ought to 
feel youthful at 75, but I am sure I am 
eligible to the list of fifty-year subscribers. 

Next month my husband and I will cele- 
prate (D. V.) our Golden Wedding, and i 
have all that time subscribed to The Con- 
gregationalist. As far back as memory 
reaches in my early New England home, I 
read the Boston Recorder, so to me it has 
ever been a part of the family. 

I pass it on each week to a daughter with 
a family, who delights in it, and she assures 
me she shall continue it when I am gone. 
The paper is full of good things—helpful and 
inspiring, and constantly growing better. 

I couldn’t do without it. 

Mrs. Frorence M, STEWART. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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War or Peace in the Near East? 
Civilization Threatened by the Turk 


URKLEY, of all the nations that enteréd 

the great war, is the only one that has 
come out on top. It is true that Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria and Arabia have been lost to 
her, but these countries had been but partly 
loyal from the first, and sometimes were 
openly hostile. In the meantime, she has 
got back some of her old territory in the 
Trans-Caucasus, has divided her enemies so 
that radical opposition can be united upon 
only with lukewarmness, if at all, and has 
so aroused the fanatical co-operation in 
India and North Africa that the arms of 
England and France are almost paralyzed. 
To cap it all, she has now, in a most spec- 
tacular manner, defeated her hereditary 
enemy, the Greeks, and, in the pride of her 
easily won yictory, is in a position to defy 
the mandates of Europe, delivered separately 
or in combination. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, drunk with the 
excitement and pride of unexpected victory, 
may in his madness compass his own de- 
struction; or he may, in combination with 
other forces of evil, menace civilization. His 
supreme confidence is revealed by his daring 
to carry out in Smyrna, under the guns of 
the Allied fleet, a program of destruction 
and murder which apologists for the Turk 
have denied him capacity for executing, and 
which astounds even his worst enemies. In 
a word, the Turk is running true to form. 
He no longer attempts to conceal his true 
nature, but puts into execution in one. of 
the great historic cities of the world, almost 
on the borders of Europe, his proclaimed 
plan to rid his domain of all who do not 
acknowledge Mohammed as the prophet of 
God. When it comes to carrying out this 
plan, he prefers to kill with torture rather 
than to permit peaceful emigration. 

While England, France and Italy have 
warned Mustapha that he must not attempt 
to cross the line that separates him from the 
international zone about Constantinople and 
the Straits, that he may not repeat in Con- 
stantinople itself the program now being 
ruthlessly carried out in Smyrna, there is 
no certainty that he will heed the warning, 
nor is there assurance that France and Italy 
will defend their position by engaging in 
open hostilities with him. It is well known 
that both of these countries have signed 
treaties with’ the Kemalists, and also that 
the guns, supplies and munitions which dis- 
comfited the Greeks, were supplied by France 
and Italy. It could hardly be expected that 
Frenchmen and Italians would enthusiasti- 
eally enter into a new war with their new 
ally, especially .when that ally has been 
armed by themselves. 


DANGERS THAT THREATEN 
If Italy and France decline to defend, 
even to an act of war, the neutrality of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, it will be im- 
possible for England to ‘assume the respon- 
sibility alone, since this would involve the 
beginning of a war by the British against 
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the Nationalists to keep them out of their 
national capital, which act would inflame 
the Moslems of India and arouse their fanati- 
cism as nothing else could do. If France and 
Italy do not stand with England, then Mus- 
tapha will occupy Constantinople, and make 
this the base for military operations against 
Thrace, to recapture lost territory there, and 
again secure control of Adrianople, the first 
Turkish capital in Hurope. 

We may rest assured that the consequences 
of such a state of affairs will not end when 


Thrace is returned to the control of the - 


Turk. Already Moscow has filed a protest 
against Allied occupation of Constantinople 
and the control of the Dardanelles. When 
could one imagine a more favorable hour 
for a decisive Bolshevik blow to be struck 
than when concerted action upon the part 
of the European powers has proven impos- 
sible, and when the Turk, by his own prowess 
and in the face of united Allied opposition, 
has regained his capital upon the Bosphorus? 
Already Moscow has been sending gold to 
Mustapha, and it is well known that lead- 
ing Germans are in sympathy with the am- 
bitions of the Turks. Mr. Philip Kerr, con- 
nected with the Foreign Office in London, 
and more recently private secretary of 
Mr. Lloyd George, sees in the present situa- 
tion in the Near Hast all the conditions 
needed for another general European war. 

While Smyrna was burning, England, 
France and Italy appeared to be united in 
making preparations to resist Mustapha's 
proclaimed purpose to invade Constantinople 
and recapture his lost European province of 
Thrace. This will mean, if the position is 
maintained, that the three powers will enter 
the ring from which Greece has been thrown 
for the time being, and open a new war 
with the Kemalists. If the Allies hold to- 
gether, they will be able to drive Kemal 
back to his capital in Angora, even if they 
do not go further, and crush his military 
power. At the same time, Bolshevik interest 
in the question may need to be reckoned 
with. There is no doubt that Moscow will 
take courage from the fact that for three 
years the Kemalists have defied the Allies 
while waging war with Greece; and now that 
Greece is disposed of, with Bolshevik aid, 
there would be a fair chance of winning out 
against all Europe. 


SHALL BARBARISM RULE? 


The real conflict is not merely war for 
the occupation of Smyrna by the Greeks, or 
of Constantinople by the Turks, but it is a 
question of whether barbarism shall domi- 
nate the Near Hast, and even invade Burope. 
There have been, even to the present time, 
apologists for the Turk. Some declared that 
his alleged massacres were not such, but 
only stern measures demanded by military 
necessity. An American admiral has re- 
cently declared that some of the most atro- 
cious charges against the Turks were wrongly 
reported; for, in fact, they were but the 


murder of Turks by the unarmed Armenian 
minorities. If evidence of the temper and 
purpose of the Turk was hitherto lacking, 
he has furnished sufficient now, in his én- 
trance into Smyrna, to demonstrate to the 
world what is, and will always be, the char- 
acter of Turkish rule. 

Mustapba, who has been referred to as the 
best of Turkish officials, solemnly promised 
the French, in his treaty with them, that the 
Christian minorities would be humanely pro- 
tected, and the French professed to believe 
it. The tragic deportations of Christians— 
men, women and children—all last winter, 
in which tens of thousands were done to 
death, and the wholesale plunder and mur- 
der of unarmed civilians and the rape of 
women and girls in Smyrna, give the lie to 
the promise, and prove beyond the possi- 
bility of question that Turks, the very best 
of them, are incapable of giving a safe and 
just government to non-Moslems, even if 
they can administer a government for Mos- 
lems that can be regarded as just by any 
modern standard. 

From whatever point of view, the world 
is witnessing a conflict, not of Turk against 
Christian, but of barbarism against civiliza- 
tion, with the chances, as they stand today, 
in favor of barbarism. The triumph of the 
Turk in the Near East at this time, backed 
by the Mohammedan world, more united than 
it has ever been in the last three centuries, 
and in alliance with the Bolshevism of 
Russia, and with the sympathy of a strong 
German element, presents a situation in the 
presence of which civilization may well 
stand aghast. 

The only resisting forces to stand across 
the path of the carrying out of this program 
are the three Allies above named, and of 
these, two have hitherto shown little en- 
thusiasm in supporting resistance. The 
failure of these two would spell overthrow 
of law and order, and the triumph of bar- 
barism_over vast areas of the Near East and 
of parts of Europe. No one would presume 
to predict the extent of the disaster. 


AN EFFECTIVE LINE OF DEFENSE 


There is a line of defense that, if called 
into action at once, would put a stop to the 
spreading of the plague spot of the Near 
East into Europe, and that is, the entrance 
of the United States into the line of de- 
fense. Let us review the situation. 

England, France and Italy are exhausted 
by the war, and are war weary and finan- 
cially weakened. Two of these countries 
have signed treaties with Mustapha, and are 
slow to begin open resistance. Two of them 
have large Moslem possessions, in which the 
Mohammedans are restless and threatening 
uprisings if the Turk is opposed in the 


achievement of his European ambitions. At 


the same time all three of these countries, 
have recently possessed themselves of ex- 
tensive and valuable stretches of territory 
that belonged to the Turk at the outbreak 
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the war, and any move they make now is 
terpreted by the Turks, and all Moslems 
nd by others, as made with an ulterior 
otive. Any attempt of these three nations 
» show that their resistance of the Turk 
as for humanitarian or benevolent reasons 
ould be laughed out of court by all Mos- 
ms, as well as by many HPuropean and 
sialic statesmen. It would be difficult for 
yem to prove the negative. For these 
pasons and others, we see that Hurope is 
orely handicapped in carrying out plans to 
hwart the ambitions of Mustapha to re- 
stablish himself in Europe. 

None of these handicaps belong to the 
Inited States. Onr Mohammedan posses- 
ions are negligible, and the Moros have no 
ove for the Turk. No nation on earth could 
1 would charge us with having territorial 
x political ambitions. We are the friends 
f the three chiefly concerned Allies, as well 
is of all the rest of Europe and Asia. All 
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European nations, conscious of their help- 
lessness, would welcome our leadership in 
placing the entire question upon a high moral 
basis, namely, humanity and civilization. 
At the same time, the Turks would recog- 
nize the absence of self-interest in any steps 
we might take to preserve order and protect 
the helpless. The people of Turkey know 


_ the United States far more by the benevo- 


lent institutions and work of American mis- 
sionaries, and the work of merey carried on 
by American relief agents than in any other 
way. To them America is a great, yvich, 
powerful country, characterized by the spirit 
of justice, benevolence and service. In a 
word, America could and would inject into 
all Near Eastern questions the moral issue 
alone, and only America can do this. 

If, now, the United States would join with 
Hngland, France and Italy in an ultimatum 
to Mustapha Kemal, that any attempt upon 
his part to cross the international boundary 
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set for Constantinople and the Straits would 
be met by the swift and united resistance of 
the four powers, the crisis would end at 
once. Then the United States as an arbi- 
trating and uniting force, in joining in con- 
ference with the interested powers as to the 
future of Turkey, its boundaries and the 
status of the minority populations, would 
become the dominating agency for a fair 
and just settlement of the Near 
questions. 


Hastern 
Our refusal to act now may lead, 
and probably will lead, to a Huropean war 
that will stagger civilization; while prompt 
and decisive action now will establish a state 
of order out of existing chaos. Not to act is 
to throw our weight upon the side of war; to 
act is to establish peace. Which will we do? 

The missionary question is secondary and, 
in the face of the pending crisis, seems al- 
most insignificant. The real issue is as 
broad as civilization and comprehensive as 
human interests. 


The Supremacy of Spiritual Values 


An address before the Chicago City Association of Congregational Churches, 


PASSAGE that is being widely quoted 
from Mr. Hutchinson’s “If Winter 
Somes” runs as follows: 


But I tell you, Hapgood, that plumb down 
in the crypt and abyss of every man’s soul 
is a hunger, a craving for other food than 
this earthly stuff. And the churches know 
it; and instead of reaching down to him 
what he wants—light, light—instead of that, 
they invite him to dancing and picture shows, 
and you’re a jolly good fellow, and religion’s 
a jolly fine thing, and no spoil sport, and all 
that sort of latter-day tendency. it, he 
can get all that outside the churches, and 
get it better. Light, light! He wants a 
light, Hapgood. And the padres come down 
and drink beer with him, and watch boxing 
matehes with him, and sing music-hall songs 
with him, and dance jazz with him, and call 
it making religion a Living Thing in the 
Lives of the People. Lift the hearts of the 
people to God, they say, by showing them 
that religion is not incompatible with hav- 
ing a fine, jolly time. And there’s no God 
there that a man can understand for him to 
be lifted up to. Hapgood, a man wouldn't 
eare what he had to give up if he knew he 
was making for something inestimably prec- 
ious. But he doesn’t know. Light, light !— 
that’s what he wants; and the longer it’s 
withheld the lower he'll sink. Light! Light! 


If this criticism of Mr. Hutchinson is not 
true in all respects, still, it gives expression 
to a tendency that confronts every church 
today. We are living in a restless, seething 
age, that has little time for contemplation 
and that continually demands that one be 
up and doing. The minister who tries to 
live somewhat in his study in order that he 
may understand the thought of his day and 
give to his people the results of careful 
thought and research, will sooner or later 
meet the accusation of loafing on the job. 
Industry to the modern mind means activity, 
and this same temper finds its expression in 
the organization of our churches. There is 
no need to detail the sundry and numerous 
and marvelous organizations which are part 
of every well-ordered church today. One 
would not for a moment have it otherwise. 


By Rev. M. R. Boynton 


Bryn Maur Community Church, Chicago 


He looks at all these things and calls them 
good, but, nevertheless, they present the very 
real danger of assuming a position of undue 
importance. 

It is the old problem of main tent and 
side shows, and, just as in college life, 
thoughtful men have fought for the su- 
premacy of educational values over against 
athletic and social interests, so must the 
Church wage constant warfare, to maintain 
a spiritual supremacy in the face of a grow- 
ing social activity and secular interest. 
There is, of course, a way out in abolishing 
all social and recreational activity from 
within the church walls, and this position 
can be stated so forcefully as to carry a 
considerable appeal with it. 


I imagine there are few clergymen who 
have not at times felt as if they would like 
to throw out by the scruff of the neck all 
these extraneous activities, and then preach 
a sermon on the cleansing of the temple in 
justification of such action. In our saner 
moments, however, we know this is the weak, 
rather than the brave way to face the situa- 
tion; that all of these organizations have 
their place, and do their work, and are to be 
most cordially welcomed; but in order that 
spiritual values shall not be neglected, the 
emphasis upon them must be increased in 
proportion to the amount of other activities 
conducted. The way of advance lies, not 
in the abandoned farm, but in intensive cul- 
tivation. The first step in intensive cultiva- 
tion, is to remove from the field those things 
that hinder growth. 


APPLYING BUSINESS METHODS 


Recent years have seen a tendency to 
apply business methods and standards to 
religion. It may seem ungracious to imply 
criticism of a movement into which devoted 


men are whole-heartedly throwing them- 
selves, and from which in certain areas 
much benefit has been derived; but the fact 
remains that you cannot add apples and 
oranges, and you cannot argue that because 
a thing holds in reference to material things, 
that it will also hold in regard to spiritual 
things. 
Business and religion oceupy different 
areas of life, and you cannot judge them by 
the same standards. From the business 
point of view, the motion picture theater 
that seats its thousands of people, and that 
fills its amphitheater many times a day, is 
luxuriously furnished and beautifully deco- 
rated, equipped with a marvelous organ, and 
provided with a most competent orchestra, 
is a dangerous competitor of the Church. 
From the religious point of view, it is no 
more a competitor than the plumber is of 
the famiky doctor. The essential things they 
have to offer are absolutely different—un- 
less, of course, the church chooses to lower 
its high calling and place itself on the plane 
of the theater; and it is just this latter 
thing that the business point of view tends 
to do. 
Again, the business man measures the 
growth of his business by statistics, and the 
great temptation is to carry over the same 
measure of value into religion, and if mem- 
bership, and audiences, and activities, and 
finances show a growth, to settle down in 
the comfortable assurance that the cause of 
Zion is marching on. But this is by no 
means a necessary consequence. There are 
audiences of thousands that have not the 
religious significance of others of tens. The 
temple was accustomed to being thronged, 
but Jesus had only twelve gathered with 
him in the upper room. Material standards 
can never interpret adequately spiritual 
values. Business methods in some relation- 
ships are proving a distinct handicap to a 
proper appreciation of spiritual values, and 
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if the spiritual program of the Church is 
to be intensified, they must be revised. 

Then again, I am very sure that Protes- 
tantism, in practice, if not in official pro- 
nouncement, is on a wrong basis in the 
matter of fellowship. There are altogether 
too many people who do not go to chureh 
to worship God, but to meet their next-door 
neighbor, and if their next-door neighbor 
does not speak to them, they will no longer 
worship God. A clergyman, time and again, 
finds himself going over to the bolshiviki at 
the situation which he has to confront. 
People do not go to Christ’s church any more. 
They go to Dr. John Brown’s church, and 
if Dr. John Brown fails to call upon them 
within a specified time, they will no longer 
frequent the sanctuary, and so the prophet 
of the Most High God is not infrequently 
reduced to the greeter of the multitudes. 
Friendship is necessary. It must be culti- 
vated, but it is not the primary thing for 
which the church exists. The first call of 
the sanctuary is for worship. 

And again," we must preach a social gos- 
pel; but we must be sure that it is a real 
gospel, in which the qualities of sympathy, 
and understanding, and truthfulness, are not 
allowed to be overcome by bitterness, hatred 
or partisan bias. I must confess that I 
read some of the literature on the social 
movement with a distinct feeling, that while 
it may be pleading the cause of justice, it 
is certainly planting the seeds of hatred, and 
in its spirit is miles away from the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. It is very easy to take a 
sensational incident, and wax eloquent about 
the injustice it seems to depict. It is very 
hard, patiently, to study until you under- 
stand the facts and motives, and are in a 
position to deliver a just criticism; but only 
this latter has a place in an institution ruled 
by the spirit of Jesus. Justice, and right- 
eousness, and love, must be our method as 
well as our goal. A church must have a 
whole gospel before it can have a social 
gospel. 


NURTURE OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


But to pass from the critical to the con- 
structive. We are proceeding from the 
thought that the Church is primarily, and 
supremely, the place for the nurture of the 
spiritual life, out of which all other virtues 
and values must come. What do we mean 
by the spiritual life? 

The spiritual life means the life that is 
interpreted in terms of God, and the church 
that can preach this gospel is the church 
that is fulfilling its function; but this task 
is not an easy thing in the world today. 
For instance, the thing which is impressing 
thoughtful people today, is the fact that the 
sense of sin, which, until the last fifty years, 
has been one of the great outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Christian life, is now very 
largely ignored; but every one who will seek 
to interpret his life in terms of God, will be 
confronted at the very outset with the un- 
measured gulf which exists between the 
achievements of his life, and the perfection 
and majesty of the life of God, and a sense 
of humility is the inevitable result. 

Admitting, then, that the great business 
of the Church is to interpret life in terms 
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~of God, and recognizing the distracting in- 


fluences which arise, the question is, what 
are the practical means for asserting the 
supremacy of the spiritual life? 


This matter is, after all, a question of 
attitudes and feelings, and we have a very 
clear and correct intuition that the point 
of control over attitudes and feelings is the 
service of worship. There are, of course, 
other agencies that are supplementary and 
beneficial; but the place where the attitude 
of the Church is created is in the service 
of worship. It becomes very important, 
therefore, for us to approach this matter 
with the full realization of its significance. 


The service of worship is that time when 
the children of God are made to feel them- 
selves in the presence of God, listening to 
what they know is the word of God. It is 
the supreme experience of life, and those of 
us who are in the non-liturgical churches 
have very much to learn. If we treat the 
meeting with God in a flippant, free-and- 
easy manner, it cannot be expected that the 
reality of God in the lives of those called 
to such worship can be of supreme import- 
ance. An attitude of reverence, an impres- 
sion of having come into the presence of 
the Most High, and the Most Holy, is an 
absolute essential. The creating of such at- 
mosphere and such impression is, of course, 
to a very large extent, in the hands of the 
leader of worship, and well may he feel the 
tremendous responsibility that is laid upon 
his shoulders, to live himself so close to God 
that he may lead others to know the vision 
glorious. Nothing can take the place of-a 
consecrated personality. 

But there are certain things that help. 
We should, of course, have an order of wor- 
ship, not a haphazard worship. The service 
should proceed with such orderliness that 
the faithful may not fear lest the wheels 
of the universe cease to revolve. 


THE HOUSE OF WORSHIP 


The place in which worship is held may 
very helpfully be kept free of all other as- 
sociations. A minstrel show, for instance, 
in a house of worship will have an associa- 
tion that it will be impossible to overcome. 
The law of association is basic in our mental 
processes, and the house of worship should 
be kept free of everything that would’ hinder 
one’s approach to God. 

And this reserving of the church audito- 
rium exclusively for worship serves another 
purpose. It gives notice to all that the 
spiritual life of the church is considered its 
supreme interest, and that all the other 
things must take subordinate places. Some 
may think it arbitrary, but the truth must 
be taught, and there are few ways more 
effective. 

The type of architecture used in our 
churches will have much to do with the 
attitude of our people. Sermons in stone 
are very real things; they are not figments 
of the imagination, and you can preach 
reverence, and mystery, and wonder, and 
beauty, through architectural forms. There 
are some churches into which we enter, and 
instantly our hats come off, and our voices 
are silenced, and our hearts are uplifted ; and 
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there are other churches into which we go 
where we smile, and say right out loud, 
“What a homelike church this is.” We do 
not want homelike churches. We do not 
want to reduce God to our own level. We 
should not build sitting-rooms, where we 
may visit with God, but sanctuaries, where 
we may worship him. There always must 
be that atmosphere of mystery, and venera- 
tion, and unapproachable holiness that recog- 
nizes the unmeasured gulf between God and 
man. : 

One wonders if our sitting-room churches 
are not closely connected with our lack of 
reverence, with the lack of the sense of sin 
in our hearts; with the appraising of the 
church in terms of business; and the other 
material manifestations of the religious life 
of our generation. 

The thought, then, is this—that the in- 
creasing social activity of our churches de- 
mands an intensified spiritual perception. 
One has to raise his voice when there is 
disturbance in the room. There are certain 
concepts prevalent in the minds of our people 
today which represent not so much error, 
as misplaced emphasis. To emphasize the 
spiritual life of our churches, we must in-. 
tensify our spiritual program. The first 
thing ‘to do is to get a working definition, 
so that we may know our objective. It is 
suggested that the spiritual life is one which 
is interpreted in terms of God. Second, in 
the last analysis, the place where we are 
going to teach and maintain this spiritual 
supremacy, is in the service of worship, and 
this service of worship should be buttressed 
and guarded in every possible way. 

There are those who, caught in the modern 
swirl, think that the priest and the prophet 
no longer have a useful function, and that 
they should be displaced by the organizer 
and director—rather the contrary is true— 
prophet and priest have been discounted, be- 
cause they have too much been organizer 
and director; and the world is hungry for 
them to re-interpret in terms of the present 
day the everlasting but ever-changing Gospel 
of the most high God for the feeding of the 
hungry souls of humanity. 


Favorite Poems 


Many will agree with Mr. Ossian Davies, 
of Friendship, N. Y., that inspiration and 
help may be found in the work of Hdwin 
Markham, of whom Americans may justly be 
proud. 


So we may send our little timid thought 

Across the void of God’s reaching hands— 

Send out our love and faith to thread the 
deep— 

Thought after thought until the little cord 

Has greatened to a chain no chance to break, 

And—we are anchored to the Infinite. 
—Hdwin Markham in “The Shoes of Hap- 

piness.” 


It Will Pay You to Read 


WILL THE GERMAN REPUBLIC SURVIVE? by 
J. Erris Barker (Fortnightly Review, Aug- 
ust). Mr. Barker anticipates Civil War in 
Germany, he even suggests the fear that Rus- 
sia may intervene, “in the hope of bringing 
about the Bolshevisation of Europe and the 
World. The outlook is very dark indeed.” 
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A. Power-House Functioning 
The Story of a Reawakened Prayer Meeting 


OBERT and Marion Fenton sat by the 

.U last camp-fire of their month’s vaca- 
on. The children were asleep in the tent. 
omorrow the family were to break up camp 
nd return to the bustling town, where 
ir. Fenton was pastor of the Union Church. 
farion wondered at the tense expression on 
er husband’s face. When he drew his lips 
»gether like that, she always knew— 
Presently she ventured, “Ready for the 
ears’ work, Bob?” 

After a little silence he broke out vehe- 
ently, ‘Ready for everything but that 
rayer meeting; I can’t look that in the 
ce.” 

“T have been thinking of that, too,’ said 
[arion “and I’ll tell you what started me. 
hat last prayer meeting we had before we 
ft. Did you ever think, Bob, what you 
uiled to do that night?” 

Her husband looked up quickly, “Why, no. 
Vhat do you mean?” 

“There we sat, all of us interested in the 
ew community club and wanting it to suc- 
eed, and not one word to ask God’s help. 
t struck me suddenly what was the matter 
ith our prayer meetings.” 

Mr. Fenton looked at his wife intently. 
I did pray for it, Marion, the next Sunday 
lorning. But I see what you mean. The 
‘uth of the matter is, we don’t think of the 
rayer meeting as a place for prayer.” 

“That’s just it,’ said Marion. ‘Why can’t 
; be? What’s the matter with us?’ 

“This thing just hangs around my neck 
ke a load,” said Mr. Fenton, with the tense 
nd worried look coming back to his face. 
Something must be done. Fifteen, eighteen, 
t the most twenty-five, people for that big 
hurch, big enough for a prayer meeting of 
aventy-five. - But the people don’t want to 
ome. We have tried lectures, courses on 
ne Bible and a school of missions.” 

“Yes,” put in Marion, “and that was good. 
t drew more people than anything else, and 
re did have prayer then. Don’t you know 
rhen we came back from the separate classes 
or the assembly how many earnest little 
rayers the people offered for the things we 
ad been studying about? Why not work 
long that line, only have prayer for our- 
elves, that is, for specific needs—talk about 
hem, get interested in them, get worked 
p as we did in our study classes, and then 
Il pray together? Come to think of it, 
obert, it’s the only chance the church has 
0 use its greatest weapon, prayer. And 
sn’t that one thing we are criticised for by 
he outsiders, that we are not earnest enough 
n our dependence upon God? Let’s give up 
verything else, if necessary, that Thursday 
ight in our church may return to the origi- 
al, old-fashioned idea of a prayer meeting 
vith decided emphasis on the prayer, and 
ot it be known.” 

Mr. Fenton’s eyes were glowing as he 
poked at his wife. “But, Marion, you don’t 
1ean that we would come together and with- 
ut any preconceived plans just pray for 


Thursday night meeting 


By Mary Louise Daniels 


anything and everything relative to the 
church. It would be better to have some 
system about it.” 

“Oh, yes,” said his wife, ‘‘the kind of sys- 
tem that keeps watch sympathetically on all 
our needs, especially the spiritual needs of 
the parish and the community, the classes 
in the chureh school, the individuals, those 
who are going astray, those who are in 
trouble, those who need to be brought back 
to a vital interest in the church.” 

“And nothing more for missions?’ inter- 
rupted her husband, his eyes seeming to look 
far into the future as if he were even now 
arranging his program for the year. 

“Yes, and missions, too,’ his wife an- 
swered. “Of course we should only be jump- 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire if we 
gave up our broad interest that you cul- 
tivated last year, and narrowed ourselves 
down to our own church and our own com- 
munity. The point of it all is to be prayer, 
is it not? As if we really believed what we 
say, that prayer is an energy, a force that 
really accomplishes great things, and that 
God doesn’t do those things unless we, with 
all our hearts, seek for them in prayer. But, 
Oh dear, Robert, my heart falters. Can we 
do it. You know how some of them will 
smile at the very idea of such a prayer 
meeting.” 

“No,” said her husband. “Somehow I 
don’t believe they will if I mean it, and go 
ahead in a straightforward way as if I did 
believe it and stake everything upon it. The 
trouble is with me, Marion.” 

“Oh, no, Robert.” 

“Tt is. I have got to pray myself, for 
myself, before I can do it.” Mr. Fenton 
rose, throwing out his arms with a gesture 
of abandonment. ‘Oh!’ he cried “I should 
feel one hundred per cent. more of a man 
and of a true minister of God if I could 
carry on that sort of a prayer meeting, with 
prayer as the key note. And with God’s 
help I will try.” 

The fire was burning low; the stars were 
shining down upon the pasture where they 
had pitched their tent as with new resolu- 
tion and a surge of feeling, half hope, half 
fear, the minister and his wife turned away 
from the spot which was afterwards to 
linger with them as a memorable one. 


” 


Two WEEKS LATER 


A little company was gathering for the 
in the Union 
Church. There were the familiar faces and 
greetings were heard on every side. 
‘friends,’ began Mr. Fenton, after the 
usual opening, “perhaps you will be surprised 
when I tell you that I dreaded to come back 
to this Thursday night meeting. Yes, you 
look startled; but haven’t you dreaded it 
yourselves just because it is so small and 
dull? The fact is, this prayer meeting has 
been on my mind. The rest of my work with 
you is a joy; this is a drag. And I have 


been trying to think it through and decide 
why it is a drag. 

“You remember the best meetings we had 
last year were those when we tried a school 
of missions for eight weeks, and had those 
various classes for older and younger, and 
then came together and prayed definitely 
for the missionaries and the situations about 
which we had studied. There was an atmos- 
phere of earnest dependence on God; faith 
in his power; and our hearts were refreshed 
when we went away. I believe that was 
true with you as well as with me. I have 
come to the conclusion that the only way to 
overcome this sense of drag and dissatisfac- 
tion with these meetings is to go right to 
the very heart of the matter; and the heart 
of the matter is the lack of real practical 
faith in prayer. Can’t we have meetings this 
year which will express our belief that God 
will hear and will give us large answers for 
our asking? 

“The program that I am going to offer you, 
is to be composed largely of prayer, not by 
myself alone, but prayer by all of you. Do 
not look frightened. You will be willing. I 
feel sure that when you know we as a church 
are coming together to think of and pray on 
some especial needs that you are interested 
in deeply, you will be glad to lift your voice 
in a few sincere words. 

“IT want to make a confession to you, and 
say that mine has been the fault that this 
prayer meeting has been such a poor, feeble 
thing. I have a great confidence now; I 
have come to it gradually this summer. It 
culminated the last night of my vacation 
when my wife and I sat by the camp-fire and 
talked it out. We had both been thinking 
in similar lines, and that fact alone is an 
evidence to me that God’s spirit was leading 
us. He spoke to each. I am convinced that 
you will not say, ‘How funny, just a plain, 
old-fashioned prayer meeting!’ No! You 
will draw yourselves up with new self- 
respect in your own Christian life, as you 
say, ‘A real prayer meeting; actual prayer. 
How good! That’s just what we want.’” 

The silence in the room when Mr. Fenton 
finished speaking was tense. Mrs. Fenton 
was looking at her husband with her soul 
in her face. It is needless to say that the 
pastor prayed after his words. He did not 
ask others to pray that night, but closed the 
meeting early. Nor did he feel quite equal, 
so deep was the passion of his heart for this 
thing that he had set before him, to meet- 
ing the people. He and Mrs. Fenton slipped 
quietly home. 


THREE MONTHS LATER 


The bell was ringing and people began to 
file in, a surprising number for a Union 
Church Prayer meeting. A stranger passing 
by on the street would naturally think, 
“Something special going on in the church 
tonight.” Yes, it was special; it was the 
power-house functioning. The people of the 
church were coming together in these new 
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days to call upon God for his mighty power. 
They had definite needs in mind. The Scrip- 
ture lesson for the evening was the incident 
in Matthew 17. 

“IT have chosen this passage,’ said the 
pastor, “with special reference to the climac- 
tic words of the Master: ‘If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove: and nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.” 

“As those who find a trail and expect it 
to lead them unto the main road, so have we 
started, placing our feet in the narrow way 
behind our Leader. We may look for the 
victory and joy of Faith’s Highway. An- 
other, commenting on the verse, says, “There 
need not be within the whole area of our life 
any insoluble problem or any insuperable 
difficulty, or any unrealizable ideal.’ What 
things has God shown to be quite possible 
since we began to hold a genuine prayer 
meeting? Let us tell them to one another.” 

The testimonies and prayers were varied 
and earnest—a class in the church school, 
once careless and irregular, toned up and 
warming to Christ’s appeal. The business 
man, the burdened housewife, the frivolous 
woman, the Christian Endeavor president, 
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a father anxious about a son, and others 
still, were ready to reveal the glimpses they 
had gained of a largeness of faith which 
covered their own reconsecration or their 
efforts for other people. 

“Let me speak from my watch tower in 
the pulpit and my contacts in the homes,” 
testified Mr. Fenton. “It cannot be imagi- 
nation on my part; I am sure there is a 
new atmosphere Sunday morning, and there 
is an unusual response to spiritual things 
among the people. The seemingly impos- 
sible is happening. And now, for the next 
few weeks, while diminishing none of our 
acquired prayer vigor for our nearest in- 
terests, we are called to direct attention to 
the broader missionary needs of the church. 
This period should mean far more to us than 
it did last year because we are now thinking 
of ourselves as holding in trust a vast energy 
which must be released and used for our 
missionaries, their work and our administer- 
ing Boards.” : 

With some details as to the coming ‘‘School 
of Missions,” the meeting closed. 

“Tell Mr. Fenton this is the real thing 
and worth coming for,’ said a former ab- 
sentee to the pastor’s wife as they went out. 

Tolland, Ct. 


The Church of All Nations 


By J. Edward Kirbye 


N a high bluff overlooking the Kura 
O River, as it winds through the beauti- 
ful city of, Tiflis in Southeastern Russia, 
there stands a wonderful church building 
known as “The Church of All Nations.” 
When it was dedicated, the name given it 
was “The Church of Saint John the Apostle.” 
But as the years passed and its ministries 
were to the common and needy people, it 
was rechristened with the name of “The 
Church of All Nations.” It was a fitting 
thing to do, as it is known for its consecrated 
devotion to all races, especially Russian, Ar- 
menian, Assyrian, Georgian, and others who 
look to it for religious guidance. 

The High Priest of the Church is John 
Lozovoy. Associated with him are three 
other priests, one of whom is now engaged 
from morning until night cutting and weigh- 
ing bread, so that each woman and child 
shall have the proper amount of food. 

Dr. Lozovoy was born in the village of 
Petogorst, a famous mineral-water resort; 
and graduated from the gymnasium. From 
childhood he looked forward to the priest- 
hood, and accordingly entered the Seminary 
at Ardoune. He told me tbat in childhood 
he dreamed of the priesthood as the best 
medium for charity and education. Church 
and charity must always go together, he 


said. At eight years of age he was a choir. 


boy and became deeply interested in music. 
His voice developed into a wonderful tenor, 
so that he was frequently sought for grand 
opera, and for some years appeared in con- 
cert in the larger cities of Russia. Grand 
opera necessitated his assuming the role of 
an actor during most of this time, and for 
a while it seemed a question which calling 
would win in his life. 

But there came a day when he turned te 


the Church, where the opportunity of direct- 
ing a large choir presented itself. Then the 
passion for service to all classes of people 
came back as in the days of childhood, and 
his real ministry began. Ordained to the 
priesthood, he found his first test among the 
fisher-folk along the Caspian Sea. They 
were Persian, Armenian, Tartar, Assyrian, 
Kurd and Russian. He was surprised to 
find that his most enthusiastic converts were 
Persian. They were poor, vicious and igno- 
rant. Drunkenness was common. Several 
things were accomplished. He became the 
mediator between employer and employed. 
The laboring class came to appreciate his 
friendly interest in them. He started his 
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first temperance crusade by traveling u 
and down the Caspian Sea, showing picture 


-of the demoralization wrought by drunke! 


ness. 

Then he founded a school and _ hospitz 
and put these institutions on a workin 
basis. This was followed by the foundin 
of a church: He told me that on the fir: 
day of his arrival he was met by a fishe 
man, who said, “What in hell did you com 
for?” Mr. Lozovoy answered, “I have com 
to preach and teach you how to live.” 1] 
was not long before all came to know wh 
he had come, and were glad that he move 
among them like his Master, doing goo 
Starting with seventy children in a schoo 
he saw a school system established all alon 
the coast, which introduced thousands 
children to a new and better world lif 
When he left to go to Tiflis, thousands 
them came from along the shore to bid hir 
good-bye and wish him God-speed. 

A BREAD-LINE OF FIFTEEN HUNDRED 

In Tiflis his influence has touched ever 
condition of need. .His fame has spread a 
a true servant of his Master for more tha 
a thousand miles. During the month c 
September, 1921, I worshiped in his churcl 
The membership consists of Russians, Geor; 
ians, Armenians and Assyrians. Notwitl 
standing the divorcement of the church fro1 
the Government of Russia, all its service 
go on under the leadership of its priesthooc 
and there is a wonderful religious devotior 
Since my return to America, I am frequentl 
asked whether the people have not forsake 
the churches. More people are attendin 
the churches than ever before, and there i 
as deep a religious devotion as you will fin 
in the Protestant churches of America. D1 
Lozovoy, taking advantage of the opportu 
nity of ministering to the thousands of home 
less refugees, has a bread-line of over fiftee: 
hundred people every day. Every day be 
tween the hours of twelve and two-thirt 
the people come for food, which is to las 
them until the next day at that time. 

It was a pathetic sight to worship wit! 
five hundred ragged refugees and then g 
out into the beautiful church-yard on th 
banks of the Kura River and witness th 
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ONE oF THE MANny SuHors or Dr. Lozovoy 
Using grass for the making of shoes 


ig line of women and little children form- 
¢, and to realize that each one of them 
s a tragedy that he or she does not under- 
und and eannot fully appreciate. And then 
Monday, I went with Dr. Lozovoy through 
s schools and shops, and witnessed what 
is doing for this vast group of people; 
is awakened deeply your emotions as to 
e supreme value of his ministry. 


MAKING OVER THE OLD 


I saw little boys and girls taking the wild 
ass which grows about the city of Tiflis 
id making it into rope and shoes. I saw 
other group taking condensed milk cans 
id making them into cups, painting them 
d and green. I saw another group taking 
d second-hand shoes from America and 
orking them over, and when you remember 
at the average wage is twenty-five thou- 
nd rubles per month, and that it takes 
ne hundred thousand rubles to pay for a 
w pair of shoes, you can realize the value 
the old shoes that are sent from America. 
Then there was a large group making 
ys, and in his schools music, public speak- 
g¢ and the languages are taught. A large 
oup of these children gave a_ beautiful 
‘ama, and there were three numbers of it 
hich I could easily understand. One was 
e singing of “Yankee Doodle,” half of it 
English and the other half in Russian; 
1d then the singing of “‘America” and the 
star Spangled Banner,” botk in English. 
The American flag, which the children 
ade themselves, appears in his schools. 
here were also the pictures of George 
‘ashington and Abraham Lincoln. 

After I had witnessed this marvelous piece 
' social reconstruction, I wondered how it 
1 could be done with an expense of only 
000 per month. There are not many 
urches in America with a budget of $24,- 
0 which are doing as large a piece of 
tvice as this church, and when I see his 
onderful business ability and his ardent 
‘votion as a priest, do you wonder that 
the close of each service in the church 
joined the long procession, kissing the 
ross, for I wanted His benediction! 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Discarding Outgrown Creeds 
By Rev. Henry C. Newell 
Middlebury, Vt. 

He called it Nehushtan. 2 Kings 18: 4. 

Hezekiah’s attempt to rid Judah of idola- 
try revealed the fact that heathen deities 
were not the only false gods to be cast out. 
An ancient Hebrew form of worship had so 
long outlived its usefulness as to have be- 
come a positive hindrance to the true wor- 
ship of Jehovah. The brazen serpent un- 
doubtedly had filled a worthy place in the 
religious evolution of the Hebrew people, 
and might, supposedly, have had _ historical 
associations which at least would have justi- 
fied its retention in the temple. Hezekiah, 
however, would take no risk of possible 
misinterpretation: ““He brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made; for 
unto those days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it; and he called it Nehush- 
tan’; that is, a piece of brass, which was 
really what it was. In this radical fashion 
Hezekiah did’away with an ancient religious 
institution, long identified with one of the 
sacred traditions of Hebrew history, because 


it no longer had spiritual significance, but” 


actually tended to prevent sincere worship. 

May it not be true that some of our cher- 
ished but time-worn institutions of worship 
require examination with reference to their 
real value to the present day? ‘Is it not 
time to reflect upon the wisdom of using 
ancient creeds as aids to worship? If we 
include in our order of worship the repeti- 
tion of some antiquated creed whose chief 
value is the fact that it preserves in compact 
statement a summary of the historical evo- 
lution of Christian thought—it may be that 
the majority of the congregation will repeat 
such a creed with proper appreciation of its 
historical significance, but is it not more 
likely that many, and especially the younger 
members, of the group will look upon the 
renetition as a definite avowal of present 
faith, and accuse the church of insincerity 
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or of ignorance?—or if not actually bringing 
such accusation against the Church, at least 
find in the creedal statement an insuperable 
obstacle to personal allegiance to the Church 
as a religious institution? 

Certain it is that, if the Christian Church 
is to hold the loyal support of our college- 
trained youth, it must make clear the fact 
that its statement of belief is in full accord 
with those attested facts of scientific truth 
which form a part of the undergraduate 
curriculum. Let us frankly omit from our 
public worship the use of creeds which we 
no longer believe, and let us formulate our 
faith in terms clear and definite. 

It is a fair question, however, if the repe- 
tition of any formula of belief—ancient or 
modern—is of especial aid to worship. <A 
creed is an intellectual necessity. for every 
thinking person, but such a_ systematic 
statement of belief belongs to the cold eal- 
culations of philosophy and may easily chill 
the warm, spiritual glow of worship. Our 
American youth are ready to respond to the 
challenge of a creed which calls for faith 
in God the Father as revealed in the life and 
teachings of Jesus; which asserts the uni- 
versal brotherhood of all mankind on the 
basis of the Christ-reyealed Fatherhood; 
which insistently commands our best service 
for all men on the ground of such brother- 
hood. These are the essentials of Christian 
faith, and more than these are doubtful of 
acceptance by our younger folk. But “more 
than these” are outside the essentials and 
are matters of personal interpretation. 

This reduction to the minimum of our 
creedal essentials has resulted in the elimi- 
nation of denominational differences to the 
point where there is no longer adequate 
reason for the continued maintenance of a 
number of churches of different denomina- 
tions in many of our American communities. 
Already in many states the situation is 
being remedied by union or federation of 
forces. The necessity is imperative, however, 
for a much more thorough effort at bringing 
the churches together. In many small com- 
munities existing properties, invested funds, 
local petty jealousies are positive hindrances 
to the worship of God. Here again are 
honored religious institutions which have 
outlived their usefulness. The problem is 
difficult, perhaps the most difficult confront- 
ing the Protestant church today, but it must 
be solved. Our young people will not be 
enthusiastic over—nay more, they will not 
even be tolerant of—a divided church. 

Let us remind ourselves that the destruc- 
tive element in Hezekiah’s reforms was 
merely incidental to the great work of fur- 
nishing the people with a better form of 
worship. The elimination of outworn insti- 
tutions of worship is but the beginning of 
our task. However, it is an essential be- 
ginning. “God is a Spirit,” said the Teacher, 
“and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” Surely the cultivation 
of Christian unity on the part of the group, 
and the development of intellectual integrity 
on the part of the individual are worthy 
contributions to that sincere worship which 
characterizes the true worshipers whom the 


Father seeks. 
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Fosdick’s “‘ Meaning of Prayer” 
in its Russian Translation 


‘HE following story by a “Y’ secretary in 
Siberia concerning the interest aroused 
by a Russian edition of the “Meaning of 
Prayer” is valuable not only as a testimony 
to the book, but as a suggestion of one of 
the best ways to extend the Kingdom. Books, 
in certain ways, are better than preaching. 
They can pe read and re-read. 

In our work as “Y” secretary with a 
Czecho Slovak Regiment in Siberia, we kept 
a small library for the use of the men of 
the regiment. One day we recommended a 
Russian translation of Fosdick’s “Meaning 
of Prayer” to one of the men. This man usu- 
ally read a book in a day. He kept this 
book six days and apologized, saying, “I 
had to do much thinking.” He professed 
great interest. We replied, “We have six 
copies of this book and we will judge of 
your interest by the number of men reading 
these books.” From that day on, the six 
books were out constantly, and we had a 
waiting list of men desiring to read them. 
It naturally followed that men came indi- 
vidually and then in groups to our box car 
to discuss this book which they had read. 
These groups became permanent, met daily 
and took up the discussion of life problems. 
Result—many men made character decisions 
and some men found Christ. 
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Fourth of July in 
Melbourne, Australia 

N The Age for July 5, there is an en- 
I thusiastic report of a Fourth of July 
meeting held in the Australian Church in 
Melbourne, Australia, under the auspices of 
the Australian-American Fraternal, for the 
purpose of “strengthening the bonds of 
friendship between the Commonwealth and 
U. S. A.” Dr. Loyal A. Wirt was one of the 
speakers, and his statements in favor of a 
rapprochement of the English speaking peo- 
ples met with hearty applause. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved: ‘‘That this public meeting of the 
citizens of Melbourne expresses the earn- 
est wish that good-will and lasting friend- 
ship may be strengthened between the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the United 
States of America, and that the time will 
be hastened when the people of both coun- 
tries will, unitedly strive for peace in the 
Pacific and for all the nations of the world.” 


A Verdict upon Gandhi 
from India 

ECENT communications from India, 

confirm earlier statements indicating 
that the effect of Gandhi’s teaching has 
been to promote lawlessness and violence. 
Rev: Howard R. Murphy, of the Bengal Mis- 
sion, writing in The Baptist for Aug. 12, 
says, “Mr. Gandhi undoubtedly would be 
glad to attain independence for India, by 
peaceful means, but failing this, it is equally 
evident that he contemplates the most 
drastic measures.” He further declares 
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IS DOING 


that “in the judgment of most Americans 
living in India, patience has been carried 
beyond the point where it ceases to be a 
virtue.” He adds that the movement “aimed 
at the British government is now spending 
itself in internecine strife and hate. <A 
war of crime and terrorism is spreading 
over the country. Thousands of villages 
have been looted and burned, but rarely has 
a Huropean been molested. .The people are 
all but frantic in their appeal to the Brit- 
ish Raj to protect them from violence and 
loss. The masses who a few months ago, 
were worshipping Gandhi as a god, would 
today gladly see him hung. For several 
nights we have had from five to seven hun- 
dred women and children sleeping in the 
mission compound for protection. The peo- 
ple fully appreciate that this condition is 
a direct result of Gandhi's propaganda and 
hate it accordingly.” 
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Dramatic Institute for 
Church Workers 


HE Community Service of Boston an- 
af nounces a seven-weeks’ course in dra- 
matic production for church workers and 
those interested in religious drama and 
pageantry. The Institute will open Mon- 
day, Oct. 28. Sessions will be held from 
7.30 P.M. until 10 P.M. on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings—of each week. The 
course will cover advanced work as well as 
the fundamental principles of Play Direc- 
tion, Scenery, Costuming, Lighting, Make-up, 
ete. Among the faculty members will be 
Oliver Larkin, Daniel Brewster, Grace Rip- 
ley, Munroe Pevear and Joy Higgins. This 
will provide an invaluable opportunity for 
church workers who are interested in re- 
ligious plays and pageantry, to obtain expert 
advice in the art. For further information, 
address Dramatic Department, Community 
Service of Boston, Room 205, 739 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. : 


Conference of Mission Teachers 
in New Mexico 

HE 11th annual conference of mission 

teachers of New Mexico was held at 
Santa Cruz, New Mexico, Aug. 28-30. About 
fifty persons were present, representatives 
of the four denominations—Presbyterian, 
United Brethren, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional—which are doing school or commu- 
nity work among the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation of New Mexico. These churches 
support, in all, six boarding schools, all 
filled to overflowing, and fourteen day 
schools or social centers. The conference 
was entertained by the Edith McCurdy Mis- 
sion of the United Brethren Church. The 
program included inspiration, information 
and diversion, besides a great deal of in- 
formal fellowship. Speakers were Miss 
Anita Ferris, Dr. Janet Reid of the New 
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Mexico Child Welfare Bureau, Rey. Fred G. 
Mitchell of the Presbyterian mission to the 
Navajos at Ganado, Ariz., and Dr. J. H. 
Heald, Congregational Home Missionary 
Superintendent for Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, in addition to numerous local teachers 
and workers. New Mexico mission teachers 
consider this conference a valuable help 
toward the unification of the Spanish work. 


Worth Noting 


According to the Directory of the Home 
Missions Council, there are 71,952 Japanese 
in California, and, on the whole coast and 
inter-mountain district, 61,639 Chinese, 2,507 
Hindus, 1,224 Koreans. 


Highty per cent. of all our immigration 
passes through Ellis Island, and there are 
19 organizations maintaining social service 
work among them, of which 12 are Protes- 
tant; the others are Jewish and Roman 
Catholie. 


From July 1, 1921, to March 31 of this 
year, 21,000 Wnglish people emigrated to this 
country, 10,000 Scotch, 11,000 Seandinavians. 
The net increase of our population by immi- 
gration over emigration was 36,000 from 
Northern Hurope, and only 6,000 from South- 
ern Europe, indicating that those who come 
from Northern Europe come to stay. 


Dr. Frederick Lynch, Educational Secre- 
tary of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, received, 
while in Sweden, the decoration of the Order 
of the Northern Star, conferred by King 
Oscar II for his services in behalf of Chris- 
tian unity and international friendship. 


As a result of his observations during a 
recent visit to Germany, Dr. Frederick Lynch 
reports that “unquestionably the great ma- 
jority of the intelligentsia in Germany favor 
a monarchical form of government. Never- 
theless, they are supporting the Republic be- 
cause they prefer it to Socialism at one 
extreme and Prussian militarism at the 
other.” 


Dr. W. W. Yen, who insisted that his 
resignation as Premier of China be accepted, 
is a Christian. Dr. Wang Ch’ung Huei, who 
has accepted the position, is also a Chris- 
tian, a member of the Board of Managers 
of Peking University. Both men are sons of 
Chinese Christian ministers. It is signifi- 
cant that the Chinese seem to desire such 
leadership. 

Sherwood Eddy, visiting Berea College, 
says: “Here I find a wonderful institution 
in the mountains of Kentucky, giving a lib- 
eral education to more than 2,500 students, 
the largest number, so far as I know, in any 
institution in the South. The cost per stu- 
dent is only $146, the lowest that I find in © 
any college in this country. With 90 build- 
ings and an ‘effective worth’ of $3,500,000, 
the school has made extraordinary progress.” | 
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Relief Work in the Near East 


The Present Location of Missionaries 


HE situation in Smyrna does not seem to 

affect the areas of the Turkish Empire so 
far as relief and missionary work are con- 
eerned. The Near Hast Relief has in its wide 
field, reaching from Constantinople across the 
Russian Caucasus, over into Persia and down 
into Syria and all across Asia Minor, about 
250 American young men and women engaged 
in the supervision of relief carried on for 
something like 110,000 orphan children, mostly 
Armenians, but including various nationalities. 
The largest group of these orphans is in the 
vicinity of Alexandropol in the Russian Cau- 
casus, where there are between 20,000 and 25,- 
000 under one administration. There are half 
as many possibly in Constantinople and im- 
mediate vicinity. 

As a policy the Near Hast Relief has been 
getting its orphans out from the Kemalist 
areas because the officials were demanding the 
release of boys above fifteen years of age, and 
of girls above fourteen years of age, while at 
the same time they were imposing heavy taxes 
on the importation of relief supplies. There- 
fore something like 5,000 orphans have been 
removed from the Harpoot field, and several 
thousand from Marash Aintab, Adana and Tar- 
sus, all transported into Syria under French 
rule. In the meantime, orphan work is car- 
ried on at Samsoun, Marsovan, Sivas, Cesarea 
and Konia. 

The Near Hast Relief is endeavoring to close 
out its work for refugees in general, but has 
been compelled, under the stress of the Smyrna 
situation, to ask the Director General of its 
work in Turkey, Mr. Jaquith to go down to 
Smyrna with a staff of relief workers. He is 
there at this writing, while with him the men 
eonnected with the International College, 
Smyrna have joined in doing what they can to 
save the situation. The Near Hast has ap- 
propriated already $50,000 in supplies and 
money for this work and has on the way 200 
bales of clothing. It is hoped that the Red 
Cross will assume the responsibility for this 
special relief work which is essentially a war 
relief, and does not come within the province 
of the Near Hast Relief. 

This relief work takes the form of industrial 
plants where the children are taught trades, 
agriculture, etc., thus giving them a profes- 
sion while enabling them in part, at least, to 
earn their support. Schools are carried on in 
all the orphanages, the children being taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic and the rudi- 
ments of a general education. 

During the last fiscal year just closed, about 
eight and a quarter million dollars were raised 
for this relief work. Every endeavor is made 
to reduce the work done, but whenever re- 
duction was undertaken, a new disaster threw 
upon its hands new orphans, and forced a con- 
siderable measure of adult relief. The present 
disaster at Smyrna is an illustration. 

' Missionaries are engaged more or less in re- 
lief work, but less now than at the beginning, 
since well trained and seasoned relief workers 
are on the ground. In the Transcaucasus, at 
Tiflis, Erivan and Alexandropol, there are sey- 
eral missionaries of the American Board who 
are doing some relief work, but at the same 
time engaged in real missionary work, namely, 
conducting schools, Bible study and regular 
Sunday services, employing in that work 
preachers and teachers who were driven from 
Van and Bitlis at the time of the deportations. 
In Harpoot the missionary work is at a stand- 
still. The only representative of the American 


Board there is Mr. Wright, an agricultural ex- 
pert, who is there under the Near Hast Relief, 
but who has been appointed for seven years of 
service in connection with the American Board. 
There is no one at Diarbekir. At Aintab, Dr. 
Shepard, soon to be reinforced by Dr. Greene, 
is carrying on a very extensive and important 
medical work. In Marash the Girls’ School is 
going on, with some relief work, the medical 
work being in charge of a Near Hast Relief 
doctor, now taken over by the American Board. 
St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, is going on with 
greatly reduced number of pupils under Mr. 
Nilson. A large number of Armenian boys fled 
from Tarsus when the Turks came back into 
power. They went to Smyrna, into what they 
supposed was a safety zone. There is no re- 
port as to what has become of them. Dr. 
Chambers remains at Adana. 

Throughout the Central Turkey field there 
are from fifteen to twenty out-stations in 
which regular Sunday services and Sunday 
school work is carried on. In Sivas and Cesa- 
rea the main burden is relief, the missionaries 
joining in the relief work and helping in the 
conduct of the schools. dispensaries ete. In 
Marsovan, from which the missionaries were 
expelled nearly two years ago, there has been 
no re-beginning of missionary work, the Kema- 
lists refusing to allow it to be re-opened. Miss 
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Willard is on the ground, but is not permitted 
to open schools. In Constantinople and 
vicinity everything is going on full speed ahead. 
Dr. McNaughton has opened the Bithynia High 
School at Geuz Tepe, four or five miles below 
Constantinople, on the Sea of Marmora, on a 
beautiful new site secured a year ago. The 
Bardizag school has been moved to Constan- 
tinople, and now occupies the old buildings of 
the College for Girls in Scutari, while the 
Gedik Pasha work is in full swing. 

In Smyrna, everything is under suspense. 
The Girls’ school buildings in the heart of the 
city, together with the old buildings of the 
International College, have all been destroyed, 
and the American teachers in the college re- 
port themselves as at Athens, together with the 
wives and children of the. teachers in the In- 
ternational College. Mrs. Maclachlan re- 
mains with Dr. MacLachlan, who is reported to 
have been severely beaten by a Turk, his life 
having been saved only by his excellent use of 
the Turkish language. Mr. Reed, dean of the 
college, Professors Caldwell, Birge and Law- 
rence, and the tutors, have remained in 
Smyrna to protect as many as they can of 
their pupils and friends and to render relief. 


No one would venture to predict the future 
of the missionary work in Turkey. Much will 
depend upon what takes place in the next few 
days. If the Kemalists go into Constantinople 
as they have gone into Smyrna, the loss will 
be beyond any power of computation, both to 
missionary interests as well as to civilization. 

FALBE 


The Every Member Canvass 


By Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D. 


HE secretary of Promotion of the Com- 

mission on Missions, Rev. W. 8. Beard, 
has been hard at work since July 1, in con- 
structing the framework which is to be fur- 
nished to the churches for their common work 
in 19238. 


STATE CONFERENCES AND District Asso- 


CIATIONS 
State and district organizations are as- 
suming a larger measure of initiative and 


responsibility than ever before. Not only is 
this in accordance with the wishes of the 
leaders in the well organized states, but because 
it is felt to be in accord with the trend of de- 
velopments in our Congregational Way, is en- 
tirely in line with the wishes of the Com- 
mission. 
A SuGGESTED SCHEDULE 


For the period from Oct. Ist to Dee. 20, 
an order of events, known as a Program of 
Preparation for the Hvery Member Canvass, 
has been arranged and is recommended to the 
pastors and church leaders in preparation for 
the Hyery Member Canvass. Beginning with 
the meeting of the Missionary Committee, 
about Oct. 1, the various steps are traced 
whereby an efficient and successful canvass 
may be assured. An Inventory in the early 
part of November by means of which a church 
may ascertain its financial status as regards 
Home Expenses and benevolence apportion- 
ment, is included in the schedule, although 
the material for the Inventory will be supplied 
separately from that which pertains to the 
eanvass for 1923. 


New LITERATURE 


The Commission on Missions has_ placed 
itself on record as in favor of a small amount 
of literature of a high character rather than an 
abundance of material, some of which may be 


of uncertain value. Pursuant to this decision, 
as little new material is to be used this year 
as can be relied upon to adequately inform the 
workers and the churches concerning their 
common work. The literature that was offered 
last year is as pertinent to this year’s program 
as it was then, and may be helpfully used, 


-particularly by such churches as have not for 


one reason or another availed themselves of 
the supply. 

The new material for the coming year is of 
two kinds: first, that which is intended for 
pastors, church officers, canvassers and other 
leaders, including “The Common Work of the 
Congregational Churches” for 19238; “A Chris- 
tian America,” “A Christian World,’ two 
study programs intended for mid-week or Sun- 
day evening services (the purpose of these 
programs is to enable those who make the can- 
vass and the membership of the churches. to be- 
come intimately acquainted with the facts con- 
cerning the work of the benevolent societies, 
and to lead them to secure more adequate in- 
formation setting forth.the exact situation), a 
literature packet which contains material to 
be used with the Study Programs, ‘Brass 
Tacks in Benevolence,” a study of the finan- 
cial situation of the missionary societies, de- 
signed for use at the time of the organization 
of the Every Member Canvass teams, and Oc- 
tober numbers of the American Missionary 
and the Missionary Herald, which will contain 
material supplementary to that found in The 
Common Work. 

The second kind of material is for more gen- 
eral distribution, and includes “Broadcasting 
Life,” a popular presentation, envelope size, 
of the world-wide work, comparable with The 
Panorama and The Digest of previous years, 
“Immortal Money,” an envelope size folder in 
the series with Dr. Brown’s leaflets of former 
years, and ‘Winding up 1922,” which will con- 
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tain the latest information regarding the finan- 
cial outcome of the present year, and will sup- 
plement and supplant two leaflets previously 
used, namely, The Referendum and The Conse- 
quences. 

“The Common Work,” a letter to pastors, 
order blank, catalogue of literature and a 
Program of Preparation haye already been 
sent to all pastors. The rest of the literature 
just referred to, will be ready by Oct. 15, some 
of it being sent direct to the churches in the 
districts that are less completely organized, 
but most of it being distributed through the 
State and Regional offices. Inquiries and or- 
ders for literature should be addressed to the 
offices of the State Conferences or to the Re- 


gional representatives, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 
D.D., 419 Phelan Building, San Francisco, 
California; Mr. IF’. E. Reeve, 19 South La- 


Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. F. W. Hodg- 
don, 14 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., or to 
the Commission on Missions, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Some Opyious Facts 


Two or three things may be said in the in- 
terest of a full understanding on the part of 
all pastors and church members. In the first 
place, Iet no pastor or church member infer 
that the missionary secretaries or missionary 
societies are interested only in the church’s 
raising its apportionment. Most of the men 
eonnected with the missionary societies have 
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been in the pastorate. They know how neces- 
sary it is that the church should maintain it- 
self at the highest point of efficiency. To do 
this it must provide adequate funds for its 
own maintenance, and these it sometimes seems 
are enough for the church to secure without 
any substantial contribution for missionary 
purposes; but such a course will ordinarily be 
found detrimental to a church’s welfare. Only 
by sharing in the entire program of work at 
home and abroad will the church prove itself 
loyal to the great commission and be worthy of 
the Master’s unqualified commendation. 

Another thing to be borne in mind is that the 
work of promotion has in view not merely the 
raising of funds adequate to the needs of the 
missionary societies, but that enlargement of 
mind and heart which is so necessary to sym- 
metrical Christian growth and_. attainment. 
Missionary education is not only a means of 
securing contributions; it is necessary to the 
fully equipped and yitalized Christian char- 
acter. 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that the 
spiritual aspect of the church’s life and work 
is included in the world-wide program. If 
missions is not inexplicably interwoven with the 
spiritual aspect of the church’s work, it would 
be difficult to tell what that spiritual aspect 
does include. The church is committed to the 
privilege of bearing witness in Jerusalem, in 
Judea and Samaria and to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 


Young People’s Conferences 


Wisconsin Meeting at Green Lake 

The first conference of the Congregational 
Young People of Wisconsin was held July 10- 
16, at Green Lake, seven miles from Ripon, 
in the comfortable buildings of the Green Lake 
Bible Institute. Twenty-seven delegates were 


officially registered for full time and about 
100 others were present at one or more 
sessions. Seventy members of Plymouth 


Church, Oshkosh, attended the Sunday ses- 
sions. The faculty consisted of Prof. H. H. 
Walker of Chicago Seminary, Rey. ©. W. 
Cross, Appleton, Miss Hlizabeth Denyes, 
Evanston, Ill., Miss Olive Pearson of the Sun- 
day School Extension Society, Rev. H. D. 
Davies, Wauwatosa, Rey. H. BH. Peabody, Ap- 
pleton, and others, 

Evening lectures and Sunday sermons were 
given by Rev. J. W. Wilson, Pres. Silas Evans, 
Miss Denyes, Dr. Peabody, Prof. J. P. Deane, 
Beloit, Prof. Walker, Rey. T. A. Dungan of 
Oshkosh. Rev. Harry C. Kuhnert of South 
Milwaukee, chairman of the State Committee 
on Young People’s Work, acted as Dean of the 
faculty and organized the Conference. 


On account of the railway strike and other 
adverse conditions, the attendance was small 
but the. Conference was high grade in every 
particular and made a beginning for Wisconsin 
which will be followed up in succeeding years. 
Special credit is due Mr. Kuhnert, Rev. J. W. 
Wilson, Drs. Peabody and Davies who did most 
of the work in setting up the Conference. 


Iowa Conference 

The growing appreciation of the value of 
the Young People’s Training Conference is 
shared by the Iowa Congregational churches. 
For the second time the Iowa young peoplé 
rallied to beautiful Riverview Park, Cedar 
Falls, for the week, July 14-21. The response 
of the churches was more than 100 per cent. 
greater than last year. There were 150 full- 
tme registrations, which with the 20 mem- 
bers of the faculty made the total full-period 
registration 170. A considerable number of 
visitors came in for one or more days. ‘Iowa 
Falls, with 24 registrations, had the largest 
delegation. 

An outstanding feature in the recreational 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


AT GREEN LAKE, WIS. 
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program was the pilgrimage to a Congrega- 
tional shrine which is becoming increasingly 
famous, the Little Brown Church in the Vale, 
40 miles away in the environs of Nashua. The 
history of the song and the church were given 
by the genial pastor, Rev. Edward Lee, and 
by Mr. J. M. Heald, a charter member of the 
church. Appropriate appreciation was voiced 
by Rey. J. E. Brereton, representing the Con- 
ference. 

In common with last year, much attention 
was given to the demonstration of the practical 
possibilities of religious dramaties. On Sun- 
day evening the young people gave the im- 
pressive biblical play entitled, “The Sin of 
Ahab,” by Anne Jane Harnwell. It is splen- 
didly adapted for use as a service of worship. 
Tuesday evening, the very high grade mission- 
ary play, ‘“‘Mildred’s Decision,” compiled by 
Mrs. Laura M. Holmes, was given by 32 
young people. This play has what so many of 
the missionary plays lack, dramatic possibili- 
ties. It requires one hour and thirty minutes. 
Mrs. R. J. Montgomery directed these plays 
and arranged the social programs which were 
a delightful feature of the first two evenings. 
Brief dramas were presented: by the Iowa 
Falls delegation and by a group under the di- 
rection of Rey. W. W. Maxwell. 

A new feature was provided this year by 
Rey. A. M. 8S. Stook of McGregor, who brought 
his motion picture equipment and presented 
four varied film programs. At the special re- 
quest of the ministers, he gave two periods to 
setting forth the use of motion pictures in 
chureh work. 

In addition to the devotional service, five 
periods were devoted to the serious work of the 
Conference each morning. The program was 
exceptionally strong this year. Periods were 
devoted to Bible study, mission study, group 
conferences, and a new and greatly appre- 
ciated feature was the period devoted to the 
study of Christian Essentials under the leader- 
ship of Rey. A. B. MacLeod, who proved that 
theological truths can be presented to young 
people in such a way as to be fascinating. 

The helpful program came to a fine climax 
each morning in the conyoeation period when 
Rey. E. W. Cross gave an inspirational ad- 
dress. Under the general theme of Loyalty, 
he developed a series of gripping messages, 
which grew steadily in power to the last sen- 
tence of the final one on “Loyalty to Christ,” 
the Conference watchword. 

In addition to the above, the faculty also in- 
cluded Rey. W. W. Pickett and Rey. A. L. 
Eddy for Bible study, Miss Alice Powers and 
Rey. J. P. Burling for mission study, Supt. 
P. A. Johnson and Dean Margaret Taylor for 
conferences, Rey. O. G. Herbrecht on the “Or- 
ganized Class,’ Rev. James F. Findlay as song 
leader and “pep” specialist, Rey. W. C. Schafer 
as dean of men and director of recreation for 
men, Miss Clara M. Nelson as dean of women, 
Miss Laurie Buxton as director of recreation 
for women, Miss Helen M. Nelson as treasurer, 
and Rey. R. J. Montgomery as director of the 
Conference and of the School of Methods. Rey. 
W. F. English, Jr., of fhe A. B. C. F. M., was 
present for one address. The Congregational 
ladies of Cedar Falls had charge of the cafe- 
teria, greatly to the delight of the Conference. 

R. J. M. 


But the virtues we aequire by doing the 
acts, as is the case with the arts too. We 
learn. an art which we Wish to do when we 
have learned it; we become builders by build- 
ing, and harpers by harping. And so by doing 
just acts we become just, and by doing acts 
of temperance and courage, we become tem- 
perate and couragous.—Aristotle. 
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The God that Jesus S:w 


Such is the startling title of the most read- 
able book on that theme I have read. It will 
be a great comfort to many tender-hearted 
souls. All the gods of vengeance, hatred and 
jealousy are left out, and in their place a 
Father whose name is Love. It is a book for 
the times, and never more needed than today, 
with our hundred and sixty sects, each of them 
like the mariners in Jonah, crying to their own 
God, “For there be Lords many, and Gods 
many.” 

The author is a brave man and not afraid 
to speak the truth as he sees it. The main 
point in all his writing is to show that the God 
whom Jesus saw is our father, and therefore 
loves all his children. He quotes one who was 
leading a Bible Class as saying, “‘Whatever we 


do lads, let us keep clear the character of 
God.’ He shows that in his own lifetime such 


men as Dr. McLeod Campbell were ejected 
from the church for- proclaiming the Father- 
hood of God. WILLIAM G. PUDDEFOOT. 

THE GoD THAT JESUS Saw, by W. GARRETT 
HorprErR (Pilgrim Press. $2.25). 


The Bible as Literature 

How to KNOw THE BIBLE, by RoBERT ALLEN 
ARMSTRONG (Crowell. $1.75). The author is 
head of the Department of English of West 
Virginia University, and this volume is largely 
a study of the Old Testament as a classic in 
literature. The results of recent scholarship 
are adopted, and the story of the books, their 
origin, growth and contents are clearly ex- 
plained. Especially valuable are the numerous 
type studies, ‘‘the story, analysis and com- 
ment” indicating a method of study to be pur- 
sued. It is an admirable textbook for indi- 
vidual or class use. : 

A LITERARY GUIDE TO THE BIBLE, by LAURA 
H. Witp (Doran. $2.00). The author is Pro- 
fessor of Biblical History and Literature at 
Mount Holyoke College, and in this volume she 
has provided scholarly, but simple and _ intel- 
ligible information concerning the varied liter- 
ature which composes the Old Testament. The 
chapter headings indicate the line of thought: 
The Bible as Literature, Folk-Lore, Story Tell- 
ing, History, Hebrew Poetry, Dramatic Litera- 
ture, Wisdom Literature, Oratory, Essay. Each 
topic is richly illustrated by selections from the 
text and by varied excellent translations. Lists 
of books for further study accompany each sec- 
tion. These two volumes, while they cover the 
same ground at points, are widely different in 
treatment and admirably supplement each other. 
The second is best adapted to older readers. 


Concerning the Negro 

A. SoctaAL History or THE AMERICAN 
Necro, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY (Macmillan. 
$4.00). Mr. Brawley has prepared a_ history 
of the Negro people in the United States which 
is a eredit to his ability as a writer and a 
master of the facts with which he deals. He 
emphasizes the social aspects of the Negro 
problem through all the years of American 
history. A clear understanding of the situa- 
tion is served by his illuminating record of 
political and economic progress as related to 
the Negro in this country. An important sec- 
tion of the book tells the story of Liberia. 
There is a frank discussion of the crying need, 
that a new course be taken to secure justice 
for our colored people, which is strongly and 


convincingly demonstrated. The book is of 
substantial size and contains an extensive and 
valuable bibliography. 

THE NeEGRO IN OUR History, by CARTER 
GopwWIN Woopson’ (Associated Publishers. 
$2.00). It is gratifying to have at last a 
good textbook for eighth grade and high school 
students dealing with Negro life and history. 
Here it is. Dr. Woodson begins this excellent 
book with the Negro in Africa, and takes up 
slavery, first in Africa, then its course in the 
United States. The Abolition movement, the 
Civil War, emancipation, the progress and 
achievements of the colored people, notable 
personalities, and the struggle for justice are 
among the subjects treated. Many portraits 
are seattered through the book. 

ASSORTED CHOCOLATES, by Ocravus Roy 
CoHEN (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). This is 
another volume in Mr. Cohen’s series of stories 
of Negro character. They are funny and 
cleverly written. Unfortunately, Mr. Cohen’s 
Negroes are always a subject of ridicule, and it 
seems hardly fair for an author to give the 
impression that Negroes are all of the gro- 
tesque and dishonest types that he describes. 

NeGRO FoLK RHYMES, with A Srupy, by 
Tuomas W. TartteEy (Maemillan). Professor 
Talley of Fisk University presents a wide range 
of Negro Folk Rhymes, revealing vividly, as he 
explains, the life and thought and feeling of 
his race, Some are recent, but most of them 
come from slavery, and some reach back into 
Africa and other lands. All but a few of them 
are secular rhymes. The Negro spirituals are 
omitted from this volume. Most of them at 
first reading seem very childlike, but this study 


brings out deep and significant meaning in 
many lines among those that may appear 
trivial. 

J. W. TuInKs Buack, by JAy S. STOWELL 
(The Methodist Book Concern. Cloth, 75 
eents; paper, 50 cents). “J. W.” is a young 
business man, newly married and a_ loyal 


Methodist layman. He gets his eyes opened 
to the various phases of the Negro problem, 
and especially the solution of the problem 
through education and inter-racial co-operation. 
Incidentally, “J. W.” finds out what the Method- 
ists are doing—colored and white—for the edu- 
eation and advancement of the Negro. A good 
story of itS kind and such stories could and 
should be multiplied. 


Religious |. iterature 

VISIONS OF THE END, by Pror. ADAM C. 
WetcH (Pilgrim Press. $2.25). Among the 
many volumes that have recently dealt with 
apocalyptic writing, this should be given a 
foremost place. It is healthy, sane, scholarly 
and readable. It deals especially with Daniel 
and Revelation. On the general topic of Apoca- 
lypse, there is nothing more satisfactory for 
the general reader, nor is there anything better 
on the particular book which it discusses. 

Tur LIoN AND THE LAMB, by THOMAS Os- 
BORN (Abingdon Press. $1.75). Another in- 
pretation of the Book of Revelation. There is 
claimed for this book ‘a complete elimination 
of the second-coming extravagance.” And the 
claim is justified. The author believes that 
St. John from Patmos wrote this message for 
the times, to comfort and inspire his fellow 
Christians. “The objective cannot be put be- 
yond the generation of that day.” “It is not 
predictive prophecy.” He charges premillennial- 


403 


ism with teaching that “a final resort to force 
will be necessary to complete the task which 
redemption measures fail to accomplish.” The 
reader may not accept every interpretation, but 
the general line of thought is acceptable. The 
volume closes with a presentation of the text 
in dramatic form. 

THE PREACHER AND THE PEOPLE, by FRANCIS 
JOHN McConneLt (Abingdon Press. $1.00). 
Three lectures dealing with the minister as 
preacher. Clear, practical, earnest and ad- 
mirable consideration of the preachers’ work, 
his message, his use of the Bible, his pastoral 
work as an aid to preaching, ete. 

THE PERMANENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, by REV. 
THOMAS WILSON (Doran. $1.50). The Hastie 
Lectures for 1915-1917. They present the 
great principles of our religious faith as under- 
stood by one who believes that “religion and 
the scientific spirit are co-operators in the 
same field,” and that “there can never be an- 
tagonism between true Christianity and a really 
worthy democracy.” As the lectures were de- 
livered in wartime, there is occasional evidence 
of the fact. But this adds to, rather than 
diminishes, the earnestness and vigor of the 
discussion. 

How to MAKE THE CHURCH Go, by REV. 
WititiAmM H. Leacw (Doran. $1.50). This 
suggestive and practical little volume recognizes _ 
the function of the modern minister as the 
executive head of his church, and contains 
useful suggestions concerning the best way of 
putting all of the patent forces of a parish at 
work. Forces Which Move Men, The Church 
Office, The Minister and his Official Board, 
Committee Organization and Management, 
Keeping in Touch with the Congregation, etc., 
are some of the chapter titles. 

OLp JOE AND OTHER VESPER STORIES, by 
SHEPHERD Kwnapre (Abingdon Press. $2.00 
net). The author is a Congregational pastor 
in Worcester, Mass. Here is a collection of 


narratives that he has given at vesper services 


in place of sermons. They are good stories 
and good preaching, without being at all 
“preachy,” and they prove that the story form 
of preaching may be made remarkably interest- 
ing and effective—if it is done as well as 
Dr. Knapp does it. Some of these tales were 
told to appreciative groups of American sol- 
diers and marines in France in the Y. M. C, A. 
huts. 


Books of Quotations 

STORIES AND POEMS FOR PUBLIC ADDRESSES, 
by Rry. A. BERNARD WEBBER (Doran. $1.50). 
A good collection of old and new anecdotes from 
many sources, arranged topically, and closing 
with a group of humorous stories. The themes 
are mainly religious: Bible, Christ, Christian, 
Church, Cross, Faith, God, Heaven, Immortal- 
ity, Prayer, ete. 

Tue Wispom AND WIT oF Rev. DEwIiT? 
TALMAGE, selected. by: MAY TALMAGE (Doran. 
$1.50)... Dr. Talmage’s. sermons were widely 
read in his day. They were eloquent, often 
witty, and abounded in illustrations. His 
daughter has made an interesting and useful 
volume of classified quotations from his ser- 
mons and writings which may prove suggestive 
and helpful to speakers: 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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A Pastor’s Letter Regarding Week-Day Classes 


I have delayed answering your letter in order 
to get some copies of the Constitution, one of 
which I enclose. This, with Mrs. P.’s report, 
will explain our work here. 

The subject of week-day religious classes had 
been dragging six months and getting nowhere. 
June was upon us. A meeting was called to 
discuss the matter, and because the previous 
Sunday evening I had preached on religious 
education, I was asked to speak my mind freely. 
I said: “My chief criticism is that we have in 
no place gotten down out of the air. We need 
to get down to ‘brass tacks’ somewhere.” <A 
representative of another church, a lawyer, im- 
mediately jumped up and said: “That just 
strikes me. If you will make Dr. a com- 
mittee of one and give him power to call a 
meeting when he is ready to report, I will give 
$100, and get a friend to give another $100.” 
That started the real thing but got me going 
hardest. I refused to be such a committee, but 
said I would work with two others. Another 
pastor and a capable woman educator were 
added. We tried the idea of getting voluntary, 
ex-school teachers, also the pastors, but saw 
no light there. We finally employed Mrs. P., 


Dr. 


The Birth and Childhood of 
Jesus 


International Sunday School 
Oct. 8.—Luke 2: 40-52. 

Again the familiar story! Can anything new 
be thought or said about it? Yes; it is most 
wonderful in this very respect, that the more 
we ponder it the more beautiful and full of 
meaning it grows. 

The Growing Boy. V. 40 contains one of 
the most satisfactory accounts of the develop- 
ment of a child that we have anywhere in 
literature or biography. It covers in a single 
sentence the range of personality, and reports 
that Jesus developed physically, mentally and 
spiritually. First, he grew and became strong 
in body. The basis of all successful living is 
physical soundness, and this was the possession 
of Jesus in a remarkable degree. He never 
could have met the strain of his public life as 
he did unless he had had the finest physical 


Lesson for 


health. This is the right way to begin and 
continue life,, Then came the mental develop- 
ment. The word means literally “becoming 


This hints at the process of 
his education. He learned at home and in 
the school connected with the synagogue. Jesus 
was obliged to study, to memorize, to think 
with the same kind of diligence and honesty 
that is called for from the modern schoolboy. 
Wisdom cannot be gained by dreaming idly 
either in Nazareth or in Kansas. Finally came 
the supremé factor in his education or develop- 
ment, which is here described as having the 
grace of God upon him. If we translate the 
word grace as favor it will help a little in 
understanding what the writer means. Jesus 
was the kind of a boy on whom the favor or 
approval of God could rest. This means that 
he was true and kind and brave and happy. 


full of wisdom.” 


an attractive mother of two bright boys, seven 
and nine, a teacher before marriage, and con- 
stantly teaching since as a supply, because she 
so loved the work, a very consecrated Chris- 
tian. When approached, she offered to do it 
for $100 less than we are giving her. She took 
it very hesitatingly, and wished to be thoroughly 
tried out. In a week we reported, and the whole 
plan was adopted, and is working beyond our 
highest hopes. Then they made me a com- 
mittee of one to draft the Constitution, which 
I did. I have never done anything that seemed 
more important in view of the results. 

The church undergoing repairs is ours. They 
begin to meet there next Tuesday. We have 
rebuilt from the ground up, and shall now have 
a suitable room for the religious education 
work. Many children are attending who have 
never been to Sunday schools. Several of these 
have already found their way into the Sunday 
schools. We have been surprised at the num- 
ber of families found having no Bible. In this 
little community of 1,700, across the river from 
the rest of the town, nearly all home owners 
and American, ten families have’ been given or 
have bought Bibles, and there are several others 


to be supplied, though no one dreamed there 
could be found even one such family. 

Already the school has spurred on our Sun- 
day school teachers. Two teachers have said to 
me that when pupils came into their classes 
who knew more about the lesson than they did, 
it started them to work! 

No one dared hope that 90 per cent. of the 
children of these grades would take up this 
work. The highest hope expressed was for 
75 per cent., but over 90 per cent. have done 
so. The teacher of a class of nine little girls, 
from ten to twelve, was surprised to hear them 
say they wished every day could be “Religious 
Education Day-school.’”’ They liked that better 
than anything else. 

I feel more than ever what I have several 
times said: “This beats any so-called revival 
campaign all to pieces, in every way, and es- 
pecially for permanent and valuable results.” 


Mrs. P.’s Report 


The working organization of this school is 
the Council of Religious Education. This coun- 
cil consists of the pastors and two members 
from each of the co-operating churches, and the 

(Continued on page 414) 


Davis’ Bible Class , 


There is an item, however, in vy. 52 which we 
must add at this point. Jesus was not only 
the kind of a boy who deserved the favor of 
God; he also earned and enjoyed the favor of 
men. Jesus fitted into the social relations of 
his community with good will and happy sery- 
ice, as he also gained the approval of God. 
His religion and his social relations were con- 
sistent. The boy whom God approved was 
also the young man whom the neighbors liked 
to have around. What suggestions does this 
study give us for the ideals and program of 
modern education? 

The Boy in his Father’s House. How happy 
we would be to discover a real account of the 
youth of Jesus! It is lost. But enough re- 
mains for us to understand how his ideals had 
been shaped at Nazareth and how he estimated 
the relative importance of experiences. When 
he was about twelve he went with his parents 
to Jerusalem to the great feast of the passover. 
It must have been a wonderful experience for 
the boy this time, for he was at the age when 
he could be regarded at last as a citizen in the 
religious sense. So this pilgrimage was the 
greatest one that ever he had taken. What 
did he do? The markets must have been fasci- 
nating; the crowds were there from all over 
the world, and it must have been possible to 
hear stories by old guides who had been to all 
parts of the world; we do not know what 
features of amusement were in the city at such 
a time, but the desire to make money was as 
strong then as it is now, and there must have 
been all kinds of appeals to the desire for 
amusement. But Jesus went to the temple to 
talk with the teachers who were there. He 
had been doing his own thinking as he played 
in the hills around Nazareth and helped Joseph 
and Mary at the day’s work. He had a lot of 
questions in his mind. He wanted to know 


about God, especially as he had shown his na- 
ture and purpose in the history of the people. 
He wanted to know about this wonderful hope 
of a Messiah, or an “Anointed One,” who was 
to come in time and lead the nation into new 
ways of living. He wanted to know how men 
are to please God by conquering their desires 
to do wrong. He wanted to understand what 
forgiveness was and how it was possible for 
God to punish and also to pardon. So he went 
where he could find out. V. 46 contains an in- 
teresting detail. Jesus was listening and ask- 
ing questions. That is the action of an ideal 
scholar. He listened first; then he asked ques- 
tions. This showed that his mind was both 
receptive and independent. 

We must touch briefly the reply to his 
mother. It may seem at first glance as a bit 
abrupt. It is not meant to be in the nature 
of a rebuke; and yet it contains the suggestion 
of a searching question, as if Jesus said, “After 
all the talks we have had and all that you 
have taught me, did you not know that I 
would be here, in the place that you have told 
me so often is the house of my heavenly 
Father?” Does not this contain a hint of the 
fact that parents often fret and criticise, when 
if they had only trusted their children more, 
they would not have been worried or censori- 
ous? Boys and girls do more earnest think- 
ing than they are generally given credit for; 
and it is more likely that they will be in safe 
places if they are trusted than if they are 
nagged. Jesus is the example of a healthy 
boy who wanted to know the truth, and knew 


where to find it. 
HWeana— 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Examples of Christ 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting . 
Topic for Oct. 8-14 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Seripture Reference I Thes. 1 :1-10. 


DaiILy DEVOTIONS 


‘cripture readings for the individual and the 
tobne ae printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be yes 
therefore, as an aid to daily worship. — ¢ 
Handbook, A Book of Prayers and Devotiona 
Hymns, may be had at five cents each from the 
Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


tions or rayer meeting. — Describe 
Toca io ae a brief introduction to a 
Bpistles to the Thessalonians. | Dwell on ie 
power of example with elaborations, such as — 
following comments. Take plenty of time for t 1e 
consideration of the question of the eons 
program as outlined in “The Program of Chure 


Work.” 

1. The power of ecample. Notice how our 
passage (I Thes. 1:1-10), emphasizes the con- 
tagion of example. Paul has patterned his life 
after Christ. The Thessalonian Christians 
have patterned their life after Paul. Their 
example has impressed mightily all who come 
in contact with them, and this influence 
reached not only throughout all Greece and 
Macedonia, but to adjoining countries. 

2. Christ as our example. As for Paul and 
the Thessalonians, so for us, Christ is the 
great example (Jno. 13:15). He is our ex- 
ample in the realm of service (Mat. 20 27, 
28); in obedience (Mat. 26: 39); so also in 
prayer (Luke 11:1); for it was his example 
before the disciples which prompted their re- 
quest to be taught how to pray; in familiarity 
with the Bible (Mat. 4: 4, 7, 10) ; moreover 

-he should be our model in church attendance 
(Luke 4: 16) ; and finally, his whole life was 
lived in complete trust in the Father (Jno. 
1AUe Oe 

- 8. Paul, an example of the Christ Life. A 
casual reader would think Paul conceited be- 
eause of what might seem a brazen-faced as- 
sertion of his perfection when, for example, 
he says to the Philippians, “Be ye imitators 
together of me, and mark them which so walk 
even as ye have us for an example’ (Phil. 
3: 17); and to the Corinthians, “Be ye imita- 
tors of me, even as I also am of Christ” (I 
Cor. 11:1). But he was an example and he 
did well to challenge followers. 

4. Scriptural examples of the Christ life. 
Call to mind—and it will help to put the names 
down on paper—the Scripture characters in 
whose lives were at least some elements of the 
Christ life, and hold up these examples for 
emulation in daily living. Begin with the 
Ancients—Abel, for example; recall the patri- 
archs, heroes, the prophets, the kings, the 
apostles and others, and note their graces. 

5. Great Christians as ewamples of the 
Christ life. Call in review the names of the 
so-called saints of the Christian Hra; the 
great reformers, splendid preachers, outstand- 
ing leaders, heroic pioneers, devoted home mis- 
sionaries, the heralds of the Cross in foreign 
lands; fine philanthropists and other Christ- 
like servants of mankind. 

6. Our neighbors as examples of the Christ 
life. It is easy enough to criticise our neigh- 
bors; it will be refreshing to tabulate the 
Christ-like virtues of those about us; cite par- 
ticular cases of beautiful living and fine action. 
This may include public men and women, 
people in business, in the professions, but es- 


Closet and Altar — 


HANDING ON THE TORCH 
And ye are witnesses of these things. 


The Church began its working life on the 
day on which one young man said to an- 
other, “Come and see.’”*—Charles E. Jefferson. 


From Abraham to Jesus Christ God has 
approached mankind through righteous men 
extending pardon on the simple condition 
of repentance and obedience. From Jesus 
Christ to this day he has been doing the 
same thing, having made himself known in 
Christ who fulfilled the ideal of the proph- 
ets, and making himself known still through 
those who strive to reproduce the life of 
Jesus Christ on earth—Albert EH. Dunning. 


In splendor robed for some court-revelry 

A monarch moves when eve is on the wane. 

His faithful lieges flock their prince to see, 

And strive to pierce the gathering shade—in 

vain, 

But lo, a torch! And now the brilliant train 

Is manifest. Who may the bearer be? 

Not great himself, he maketh greatness plain. 

To him this praise at least. What more to me? 

Mine is a lowly muse. She cannot sing 

A pageant or a passion ; cannot cry 

With clamorous voice against an evil thing 

And break its power; but seeks with single eye 

To follow in the steps of Love her King, 

And hold a light for men to see him by. 
—Hdward Cracroft Lefroy. 


It is a great deal better to live a holy 
life than to talk about it. We are told to 
let our light shine, and if it does we won’t 
need to tell anybody it does. The light will 
be its own witness. Lighthouses don’t ring 
bells and fire cannon to call attention to 
their shining—they just shine—D. UL. 
Moody. 


This is Christ’s ideal: a radiating Gospel; 
a kingdom of overflowing, conquering love; 
a Church that is elected to be a means of 
blessing to the human race. This ideal is 
the very nerve of Christian missions at 
home and abroad; the effort to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, not merely be- 
cause the world needs to receive it, but be- 
cause the Church will be rejected and lost 
unless she gives it. It is not so much a 
question for us whether any of our fellow- 
men can be saved without Christianity, the 
question is whether we can be saved if we 
are willing to keep our Christianity to our- 
selves.—Henry Van Dyke. 


O God, who hast put thy mercy in our 
hearts through the experience of thy love 
in Christ, by the incentive of thy Holy 
Spirit’s teaching, help us so to live that we 
may be true witnesses for thee. Thow hast 
given us light; aid us through holy living, 
watchfulness and love to make thy light 
visible in our lives from day to day. We 
thank thee for the fellowship of witness 
with our Lord Jesus Christ and with all 
his faithful followers. Thou hast put into 
our hands the torch; help us to pass it on, 
still all aglow with faith and faithfulness, 
to others.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


pecially in the ordinary routine of home life, 
social contacts and human service. 

7. Myself as an example of Christ. Happy 
is the man who, like Paul, can in good con- 
science invite other people to follow his ex- 
ample. Our social canons forbid one to talk 
very loudly about his virtues, but it will do 
each of us good to rub his character upon this 
touchstone and apply the acid test as to 
whether he is living a life which would make 
others Christians if they followed his example. 


THe ProcRaAm or CHURCH WoRK 
Adopting a Specific Program 

1. Have a program. If your church is one 
of the few which has no program, “‘get one 
quick.” Just as the army must have a cam- 
paign plan, so your church needs a program. 

2. Improve your plan. Are you self-satis-. 
fied because of effective plans that worked last. 
year and the year before? Remember, there 
is deadliness in routine. Develop that plan. 
Perhaps it will grow of itself like, Topsy, but 
there is wisdom in consecrated initiative. 

3. Vote on your plan. None of us want 
autocracy; none of us are satisfied with 
oligarchy. Let us have deadly fear of sham 
democracy ; that is, a church in which we pro- 
fess that everybody has a voice in the affairs 
of the church, but fails to secure the expres- 
sion of that voice. It will do the church mem- 
bers good to say whether or not they will do 
certain things; therefore make a very clear 
presentation of general plans with particular 
development of new phases; discuss these 
thoroughly and have the membership of- the 
church express itself on the whole. 

4. Everybody should be engaged in definite 
church work. Find a way to enlist them. 

5. Hverything which needs to be done by 
the church should be considered definitely. It 
may be best to concentrate temporarily upon 
particularly selected activities; but face the 
whole challenge of the church in view of all 
the resources of the church. 

6. A schedule. I could not do my work 
as Secretary of the National Council if I did 
not have a schedyle. Far in advance I list the 
things which require my attention. Not so 
obvious, but equally essential, is the need of 
a schedule on the part of the pastor of the 
local church and its working membership. 
Something is sure to be overlooked without it; 
other things will overtake the church without 
its being prepared for them, and worst of all, 
many things that might have been done splen- 
didly will never be undertaken if they are not 
definitely planned for. In the Congregational 
Handbook for 1922, pages two to six are given 
to this subject of a program with specific sug- 
gestions. Study this carefully. 

7. The pastor is the logical leader in deyel- 
oping the program. Some pastors are na- 
turally adapted to this service; others are not. 
They are prophets. For such the process 
should be the inspiring of capable leadership. 
Jesus himself appears to have drafted no con- 
stitutions, and his single organization was that 
of the band of disciples; but he did inspire 
leadership. 

8. Leadership. Almost everything depends 
upon this, The raw material is available in 
practically every church. Placing responsibility 
upon men and women develops leadership ; 
therefore let the church be daring, and draft 


its best men and women. 


Katy Did It 
By Jessie P. Whitney 


A long time ago, whenever a little boy or 
girl was born into this world, there came at 
the same time a tiny fairy to pilot the child 


through life. These fairies were always good. 
If the child was naughty, the fairy spoke in 
“a still, small voice,’ saying: 

“Stop, you must stop at once. 
this is wrong.” 

Usually, the little voice was enough to make 
the boy or girl a good child, for it is not pleas- 
ant to have some one whom you cannot see, 
say over and over again, 

“You are naughty, naughty, naughty.” 

At this particular time, there lived a. little 
princess. She had every reason to be happy. 
Her mother was charming and often came into 
the nursery to tell fairy tales to her children. 
Her father was a brave man, so much beloved 
by his people that whenever he appeared on 
the street there rose loud shouts of ‘Long live 
the King!’ The princess’s sister, Katy, was 
a sweet little lady, and many a time her pro- 
tecting fairy has occasion to say, 

“You are a kind, thoughtful child.” 

Not. so with our little princess, however. 
She was a source of grief to the little fairy 
spirit who had been born into the world with 
her, for she hid her charming mother’s jewels, 
she threw into the fire long official letters ad- 
dressed to her father, she pulled Katy’s hair, 
and she. stuck out her tongue at the court 
ladies. 

Whenever she did a naughty thing she al- 
ways stamped her feet and cried out, 

“Katy did it, Katy did it.” 

At first the little fairy, without letting her- 
self be seen, had suggested to the princess that 


You know 


this was not the way a child who might some 
‘day be queen should act. 
-did not heed the warnings. 


The little princess 
One day when she 
had been particularly naughty, the fairy ap- 
peared—a tiny, bespangled creature in white 
and silver, with a shining wand, and a single 


-sparkling star on her forehead. 


“Princess,” she said in a, serious voice, “it 
‘pains me much when you do unkind things to 
others, but more than all else does it grieve 
me ‘when you try to shield yourself from pun- 
ishment by saying, ‘Katy did it.’ 

“Now,” and here the fairy’s voice grew stern, 
“unless you begin to be a true little princess, 
thoughtful and considerate of others, a terrible 
punishment is coming to you.” F 

With this she disappeared. It must be ad- 
mitted that the princess was somewhat im- 
pressed by this unusual experience, but either 
she was a thoroughly bad child or else the 
naughty habit had become too strong to throw 
off easily. At any rate, it was not two days 
after, when, passing through the serving-room, 
where a feast was being prepared for the noble 
lords and ladies of the court, our little princess 
ate the cream off several dishes of dessert. A 
maid found her in the very act of devouring 
the cream from the sixth dish. Gently taking 
her by the shoulder, the maid led the princess, 
screaming and kicking, to the reception hall, 
where the king and queen were entertaining the 
noble lords and ladies. 

Before the maid could open her mouth, the 
princess screamed, 

“Katy did it, Katy did it.” 

Immediately the hall, with all its heavy 


tapestries, and carved furniture, and priceless 
old paintings, faded from her sight. She felt 
a warm dampness against her body. 
thing cool and green and bright waved itself 
back and forth before her eyes. Looking up, 
she saw far, far above her a stretch of soft 
blue sky. All at once she saw her fairy spark- 
ling beside her in the sunlight. 

“Your punishment has come,” the fairy said. 
“You, who this morning were a princess, are 
now only a lowly little insect of the field. The 
spell will not be broken until there are no girls 
in the whole world who try to make others 
suffer for their own naughty deeds. Until then. 
you will be able to say nothing but ‘Katydid, 
Katydid.’” 

Once more the fairy was gone. The princess, 
who was now a tiny, black insect no larger 
than a cricket, strove hard to find words to 
call the fairy back; but, try as she might, the 
only sound she could make was a shrill little 
squeak, and the only words which would come 
were, “Katydid, Katydid.” 

How happy I should be to tell you that 
there are no more little girls in all the world 
who have this unpleasant habit, and that the 
spell is now broken and the princess back in 
the palace. But alas! I cannot say this, for 
only last night I was walking through a 
meadow, and from down at my feet came a 
thin, lonesome ery, “Katydid, Katydid.” 

Now I know this little insect is unhappy, 
for it is hard to lie on the cold earth after 
sleeping in a soft bed at the palace, and it is 
a sad thing to seek one’s food in a field of grass, 
when the last real food one tasted was the 
cream from six dishes of dessert. I know the 
little insect is sadly waiting until all little 
girls are good, so she may return to her charm- 
ing mother and brave father and kind sister, 
Katy. 

Will not every little girl in the world try 
to break the spell which has compelled the un- 
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fortunate little princess to pipe out sorrow- 
fully for so long.a time, ““Katydid, Katydid”? 
All rights reserved. 


Dad ’n’ Me 
A youngster’s mighty lucky 
If he’s got a fishin’ dad; 
The fun I used to have with mine 
Was the best I ever had, 
When the sundown called the music 
From the bullfrog’s husky throat 
And we were trollin’ pick’rel 
In the old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


We always used a hand line 
With a whirlin’ silver spoon,. 
And we both took turns at rowin’ 
Till the risin’ summer moon 

Her warnin’ of the nightfall 
With her silver pencil wrote, 

And we'd quit trollin’ pick’rel 
In the old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


In the dusk of early ey’nin’ 
Fish’ll strike a shinin’ bait. 
Droppin’ softly down slow water 
We would lure ’em to their fate, 
Pilin’ up a feast for breakfast 
Worth a twenty-dollar note 
By just a-trollin’ pick’rel 
In an old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


So I’m goin’ back this summer 
To the fun I can’t forget ; 
And when the shadows lengthen 
’Cross the old mill pond, you bet 
We'll be droppin’ down the river, 
Past the lily fronds we float— 
Dad ’n’ me a-trollin’ pick’rel 
In an old, flat-bottom’d boat. 
—Stuart N. Lake, in The Outlook. 


I want to tell you a true story about two 
boys in Wethersfield, Ct. One summer day two 
cousins were playing in a field. Edward was 
twelve and Walter was thirteen. After a while 
they thought they would climb a fifty-foot steel 
pole which was standing in the field. The pole 
had spikes on it so that you could climb up. 
The pole carried electric wires, and no one but 
the man from the electric light company was 
supposed to climb the pole. When he did, he 
wore rubber gloves, so that he would not be 
“shocked’” by the highly charged wires. 

Some men were. haying in the next field. 
Suddenly they heard some sharp cries of pain 
up in the air—and then all was still again. 
They ran quickly to see who was hurt. As 
they came near the pole they heard a dull roar 
and saw bright electric flashes where a boy was 
caught on the wires at the top of the pole. The 


other boy had fallen off and lay all crumpled 
up on the ground. 

The men ran to the nearest phone and begged 
the electric light company to turn off the cur- 
rent so that the boy who was caught on the 
wires could be taken off. The current was 
turned off as quickly as possible. Both dead 
bodies were carried to their homes. 

Edward and Walter had been told more than 
once to keep away from that pole. It pays to 
take good advice. These two boys wouldn’t 
take good advice. They were foolish and care- 
less enough to climb a pole earrying highly 
charged electric wires. If they had listened 
to the good advice and obeyed it, they would 
be alive today. 

Remember the two disobedient Wethersfield 
boys. 

Rey. HAROLD §. WINSHIP. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
A Thief Too Oft at Large 


Comment on Topic for Oct. 8-14 
‘By CHARLES HRNEST WHITE 
Topic: The Folly of Procrastination. Eccl. 


9:10. 


Light from this and Other Passages 

The third chapter of this unusual book opens 
with some interesting thoughts on “times.” 
Everything has a time. There is a certain 
beauty in the timeliness of things. That which 
is done in its proper time takes on a full 
measure of this beauty. Timeliness and hearti- 
ness in doing the proper things at the proper 
time are of the utmost necessity. There comes 
a time when one cannot catch up. One always 
wonders whether Peter (in John 21:20), was 
not working for time, when he tried to bring 
John into the matter of doing his own duty as 


Jesus gave it to him. The church members at 


Laodicea (Rey. 3: 15, 16), were neither hot 
nor cold. They lacked eagerness and enthusi- 
asm. Any time would do. Jesus knocks at 
the door, but he cannot stand always. 


Leads for Leaders 

Study out the weakening effect of thinking 
that there is time enough. What does it do to 
the enthusiasm with which we face our tasks 
at first? Is it possible to warm it over? Of 
what else besides time is procrastination the 
thief? 

Is the fact that there has been a tomorrow 
for yesterday a proof that there will be one 
for today? What time limits does God place 
upon us? 

How many things must go undone in using 
time later for doing things which ought to be 
done now? 

How can the kingdom be delayed by those 
who fail, today, this week, this year, to push 
it, waiting rather for some more favorable 
time? What of those who will not have it un- 
til we give it to them? 


Thoughts for Members 
“Good-bye,” I said to my conscience— 
“Good-bye for aye and aye,” 
And I put her hands off harshly, 
And turned my face away; 
And conscience smitten sorely 
Returned not from that day. 


But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace; 
And I eried: “Come back, my conscience ; 
I long to see thy face.” 
But conscience cried: ‘I cannot; 
Remorse sits in my place.” 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


“The procrastinating man is eyer struggling 
with ruin.” 

“We who has begun, has half done.’ 

No loving word was ever spoken, no good deed 
ever done, “tomorrow.” 

We cannot act in the unborn future, nor in the 
dead past—only in the living present. 

‘ —Babcock. 


Procrastination brings loss, delay, danger. 
—Hrasmus. 


A Word of Prayer 

Teach us, O Father, to put the value upon 
time which thou hast. Teach us to work, 
while we work, and when we should work, in 
order that we may have the more time to do 
those tasks which thou wilt put upon us in 
later days. May we learn the worth of now, 
thine accepted time. Amen. 


SCENE FROM THE DRAMA OF ISAIAIL 


Religious Drama at \ ankton 

The Drama of Isaiah was presented at the 
Garden Terrace Theater, Yankton, 8. D., Sun- 
day evening, July 23, by a cast representing 
the churches of Yankton. Between 1200 and 
1500 people attended the performance. 

The character of Isaiah, the prophet, was 
played by Rey. H. H. Lindeman, pastor of the 
Congregational church. The other ministers 
were members of the cast. Other principal 
speaking parts were taken by prominent 
citizens and church workers in the community. 

In costuming and in acting, the production 
was unsurpassed by anything that has been 
given at the Garden Terrace Theatre. It made 
a powerful impression, educationally and re- 
ligiously, upon the community, rendering won- 
derfully real and yivid the character of the-old 
Hebrew prophet, his struggle for justice and 
truth and national integrity in the name of 
Jehovah, and the application of the lesson of 
Judah’s national life to our own times. 

The production figured as the opening fea- 
ture of the Congregational Young People’s 
Assembly, held at Yankton College for the 
week of July 22-29, for the district of northern 
Nebraska and southern South Dakota. One 
hundred and forty young people were in at- 
tendance, together with a good many pastors 
and workers from the various churches repre- 
sented. To many of these it was a revelation 
of power of dramatization in enforcing reli- 
gious truth, and will undoubtedly stimulate 
this work in many churches. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
Rainy Day Occupations 


“T don’t know what to do with the children 
when it rains and they have to stay in the 
house,” remarked a mother. 

“Send them over to me,’ I answered, and 
here are a few of the things we did. 

From the attic I brought down all the old 
magazines which had good pictures in them, 
and let the children cut them out, then we 
sorted them. I suggested we make a house 
picture book for the paper dolls to live in. 
So the best picture of a house was chosen 
for the cover, a hall with a stairway came 
next, furniture and rugs for living and dining 
rooms, kitchen and pantry equipment, then 
bedroom and bathroom things were chosen. I 
had some pieces of gray cambric which we cut 
into leaves 12 x 14 inches, then folded back 
%4 inch along the back of each leaf, making it 
stronger to tie together into a book 11% x 14. 


The children—whose number had increased to 
six—were very impatient for another rainy 
day to come, so that they might come and 
paste their “house book.” That work I had to 
oversee rather closely, to be sure the correct 
furniture went in each room, and that rugs, 
chairs, ete., were fairly straight up and down. 

Different pages were made by different chil- 
dren, then I saw that the leaves were in the 
proper order before they were tied together 
with narrow strips of the cambric. Then the 
paper dolls came to live in the different rooms. 

Sometimes the book was taken-apart so one 
doll could be cooking dinner more conveniently, 
while another was setting the table, and a 
third was dusting the rooms. Not all the 
dishes were pasted in the dining room, quite 
a lot were kept in an envelope so they could 
be used in different places. This book was a 
never ending source of amusement. Odd pieces 
left from making window shades furnish a 
satisfactory foundation for all picture books. 


The boys later on, found much pleasure in 
making some circus animals. All pictures of 
dogs, cats, elephants, pigs, ete., were care- 
fully cut out, also some hoops. Some of the 
animals were mounted on light-weight card- 
board with a flap on the bottom that was bent 
back to make them stand up, while others 
were left unmounted so they could go through 
the hoops, balance on poles, and the like. 

A bird book, an animal book, or a general 
nature book is quite worth while and of much 
interest to children. 

Some pretty postcards of famous buildings 
and noted cities were backed with pasteboard, 
then I marked on the back of each, so they 
could cut them out for picture puzzles. Each 
puzzle was put in a separate box or envelope 
with the number of pieces marked on the out- 
side. 

Some of the picture puzzles and the picture 
books were ‘sent to an orphanage and to a 
children’s hospital. Now the children are 
planning to make more of these and other 
things, and I have promised them they may 
have a “sale’’ on my lawn, and what money 
they make will go for fruit, toys, candy, and 
the like, for the Orphanage and Hospital echil- 
dren at Christmas time. 

Of course, I read stories to the children, 
then, as they work, I try to draw them out, 
as to what they have observed of trees, birds, 
flowers, and the everyday surroundings. 

I feel the children are accomplishing some- 
thing more than merely making the time 
pass. Oe. 
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New Church in Los Angeles 

The latest church enterprise in Los Angeles, 
Cal., is situated on the famous Wilshire Blvd. 
In a purely residential district, where hun- 
dreds of beautiful homes are being built near a 
splendid new high school, it is in a section 
allotted to it by the board of missionary super- 
intendents of Southern California. 

As was fitting to a Pilgrim church, the or- 
ganization was said to be informally “founded” 
by a group of earnest people led by their min- 
ister, Dr. Frank Dyer, on Forefathers’ Day, 
Dec. 21, 1921. Services were begun in the 
Ambassador Theater, one mile and a half to 
the east, which provided a suitable auditorium 
with pipe organ. Two Sunday meetings have 
been held; the first, a “scientific” Bible class. 
In fact, the courses of sermons are another in- 
dication of the stressing of “the fellowship of 
science and religion.” From the first, the 
morning congregations have been large, num- 
bering hundreds. 

As a first unit in the permanent equipment, 
there has been built, with the aid of the Hx- 
tension Society, the “House of Brotherhood,” 
centrally located to the work, on a lot 150 by 
230 feet, and costing $20,000. It is a beautiful 
building in the Spanish style of architecture, 
with a patio, being a residence for the minis- 
ter’s family ;' yet so ample as to provide social 
and church school facilities, and to be the 
center of “brotherhood” for the neighborhood. 
Later, work will ‘begin on the church audi- 
torium, to be located one block away. 


A notable fruitage of the first six months’ 
of effort was the gathering of 100 charter mem- 
bers at the first communion service held June 
25 of this year. There followed in due course 
a council of recognition, July 11, in which a 
wide circle of churches and inyited ministers 
found it a joyous privilege to accord church 
and pastor their expression of approval and 
congratulation in the beginnings of what 
‘should prove a great work. 

The minister, Frank Dyer, has for years 
been well known in Congregationalism—for his 
service in the National Brotherhood movement 
‘and elsewhere, and for such pastorates as 
those in Chicago, and for nine years at First, 
“Tacoma, Wash. In the latter work, the Forum 
was made central, and won for itself wide 
recognition as the best in the state, and of 
‘exceptional influence. He has been honored by 
‘his brethren in Los Angeles by being made 
‘president , of the Congregational Ministers’ 
‘Union. C. F. 


German Conferences in the Dakotas 

The South Dakota Conference of German 
ministers was held in June in a country dis- 
trict near Scotland. More than 300 auto- 
mobiles were counted at the Sunday service, 
and from 1,500 to 1,800 were in attendance in 
the large tent, which could not accommodate 
all. At Harvey, N. D., meetings were also 
held in a large tent. The visiting people were 
accommodated at a common dining hall im- 
provised*in the town fire hall. On Conference 
‘Sunday over 800 persons were fed at one 
meal. The parish had provided so bountifully 
that at the end of the Conference enough pro- 
visions were left over for seyeral days of the 
same generous entertainment. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


Supt. Sullens Leaves Portland 

After practically seven years of signal ser- 
vice as superintendent of Oregon and Southern 
Idaho, Dr. A. J. Sullens left Portland for Den- 
ver, Col., on Aug. 25, to assume the superin- 
tendency of the Rocky Mountain District. 

When Dr. Sullens came to Oregon in 1915, 
the state did not hold an enviable place in the 
mind of the denomination for either promise or 
permanency, but those seven years have made 
a miraculous change, and today Oregon is 
functioning with a zeal and regularity which 
has won the confidence of all the Boards. 
does not mean that the administration of the 
superintendent has been narrowly sectarian; 
but it has been marked by an appreciation of 
our great common conyictions of democracy 
and fellowship, judiciously emphasized and 
earefully wrought into a progressive program 
of conservation and advance. Unsanctified 
denominational competition often caused him 
hours of unhappiness and frequently called for 
an open fight. He never took advantage of an- 
other man. Everybody knew where he stood, 
and as a result he leaves Gregon with the sin- 
cere regret of the entire constituency of Con- 
gregationalism, and-also of the other denomina- 
tions. 

The outstanding features of his administra- 
tion’ were these: He stressed the greater effi- 
ciency of already established fields in strategic 
centers, carefully selecting and recommending 
men of peculiar fitness for the work there. He 
planted new fields in parts of the state, and in 
certain cities where missionary service and 
future promise were evident. He urged ade- 
quate physical equipment to meet the needs of 
a modern community, larger salaries for 
larger men, and he insisted, though in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, that a modern Congregational 
minister should preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to people who live today, and that his 
duty was to make its application fit this day 
as our fathers did in their days. And as to 
benevolences, the treasurer of the State Con- 
ference recently reported an ever increasing ad- 
vance by the churches using the State Con- 
ference treasury as never before. 

Mrs. Sullens won her way into the hearts 
of the women as few superintendents’ wives 
could do. She gave a great deal of her time to 
the women’s work, and the present success and 
spirit of the Boards is largely due to her pres- 
ence in their meetings. 

The ministers and their families met on July 
12 at Lake Grove, in a farewell picnic to 
Dr. and Mrs. Sullens, and presented him with 
a beautiful leather portfolio stamped with his 
initials, and 1922. It was also a great pleasure 
to all to have Secretary EF. L. Moore of New 
York as a guest that day. Just before Dr. and 
Mrs. Sullens left Portland, the Women’s Board 
gave a farewell reception to the latter at one 
of the homes of the members. 

We could all see that the Sullens were much 
affected at leaving the State. Indeed, the feel- 
ing was mutual, but all were agreed that they 
deserved this promotion from the Boards, and 
that Oregon’s loss was Colorado’s gain. We 
commend them to the fellowship of our 
churches and ministers in the Rocky Mountain 
District. 

Just at this time, also, we are informed of the 
coming as successor to Dr. Sullens. of Rey. C. 
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li. Harrison, western representative of the 
Church Building Society, now in Denver. This 
is a great trade of cities, Denver for Portland. 
Mr. Harrison is well and favorably known on 
the Pacific Coast. He is practically coming 
home. He is coming to a great state and to a 
great people, and we assure him that he will 
find us ready to welcome him, to open our 
hearts and hands and homes and co-operate 
with him to the full. R.A. 


Geneva Point Institute 

The second annual institute and retreat for 
ministers of New Hampshire was held under 
the auspices of the State Conference at Geneva 
Point, Lake Winnipesaukee, Sept. 11-14. 
About 75 were in attendance <A period each 
day was given to recreation, including a base- 
ball game and water sports. The institute 
leaders each delivered three lectures, and 
there were round tables and devotional periods. 
Dr. W. L. Sperry of Boston took as his sub- 
jects, “Modern Christianity and the Problems 
of the Gospel Origin; ‘Modern Christianity 
and the Newer Psychology ;”’ and ‘Modern 
Christianity and the Outlook for Democracy.” 
The topics treated by Dr. R. H. Potter, Hart- 
ford, Ct., were ‘Preaching and Worship ;” 
“Preaching and Teaching;” and “Preaching 
and Propaganda.” Rev. W. 8. Archibald, also 
of Hartford, gave three addresses on the gen- 
eral subject, “The Practice of the Presence of 
God’: (1) “Communion with God as the 
Great Experience ;” (2) “The Way of that 
Experience ;” and (3) ‘The Guide to that Ex- 
perience.” : 

Dr. Sperry set forth the main features of 
the theory of psycho-analysis, and showed that, 
although it was in some quarters overworked, 
still it could be of great service to the Chris- 
tian pastor. Speaking of the outlook for 
Democracy in America, he stated that the 
modern Christian should think and talk more 
of “duties” and less of “rights.” 

Dr. Potter’s talks were practical in their 
nature. His position was that an important 
function of the preacher was that of teacher, 
and he outlined the basie subjects which should 
be the topics of this teaching. In the lecture 
on “Propoganda,” the speaker analyzed those 
forces noted by the historian Gibbon, as the 
reasons for the growth of the early church, 
and affirmed that the application of these same 
principles in church work today, such as truth, 
a simple creed, courage and sympathy, would 
produce the same results in growth. 

Mr. Archibald’s talks were devotional and 
inspirational in their nature, but the personal- 
ity of the speaker made a deep impression on 
his hearers. 

A valuable round table on ‘Current Read- 
ing” was conducted by Rey. R. B. Chamber- 
lin, Church of Christ, Hanover, in which he 
outlined and classified the leading daily, 


weekly and monthly publications as to their — 
value as fact-giving media, and also discussed © 


some of the outstanding new books. 
Credit for this successful meeting should 


be given to Secretary Stearns of the State 
Conference, and Rey. L. L. Barber, Nashua, | 
With the close 


who arranged the program. 
of the institute, Mr. Barber retires from the 
chairmanship of the state committee on the 
ministry where he has served with distinction 
for several years. ; H. B. P. 
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News of the Churches 


MAINE 
An Interesting Story from Portage 
On Sept. 3, Porracr received into church 
membership Mrs. Oren Stevens and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John Kirkpatrick, and administered 
baptism to the grand-daughter, Geneva Kirk- 
patrick, aged eight. 


Qu 


One of the tense 
moments in ‘ The 
} Chosen Prince,” the 

story of “David and 


Jonathan,”—a scene typical 
of the beautiful groupings in this film. 


Through These ‘Plans 
YOUR CHURCH 
CAN EASILY AFFORD 
MOTION “PICTURES 


T is no longer necessary to forego 
the unquestioned benefits of 
clean, wholesome motion pic- 

tures in your church because of the 
expense. 

You can now secure the. Victor 
Safety Cinema on: a partial payment 
plan that is easily within the reach 
of your church, a monthly rental 
plan or by an outright purchase 
with generous discount. 

The Victor Safety Cinema is the 
recognized leader for church use 
and is approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for use 
without elaborate fire-proof booth. 
Uses safety standard, non-inflam- 


mable films only. 


po 
THE MOST COMPLETE 
FILM SERVICE 


Over a thousand different 
subjects in our libraries are 
suitable for church use. 
Notable among these are 
“The Stream of Life,” “The Pas- 
sion Play,” 
Men,” Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” The Chosen Prince” or the 
story of David and Jonathan. 


+ 
_ Write for beautiful free booklet 
- M and complete information 

about the plan that will 

best meet your needs. 


United Projector 


and Film Corporation 
69 W. Mohawk Street 
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Let imagination play upon the community 
conditions that would lead to such an event. 
A serene woman of 70, who has spent a shining 
life in the leading home of a little town, as 
the mother of 18 able sons and daughters now 
living, comes forward with her daughter to 
confess Christ for the first time. When she 
went there as a young girl, it was a tiny ham- 
let with churches and schools far remote. 
The need of a pastor for weddings and funerals 
was long met. by the occasional trips of a 
minister from a town 40 miles away. 

The pioneer conditions have left their im- 
press on the community of shyness and social 
backwardness, but the fine old British stock has 
furnished keen minds and forceful personali- 
ties. Against the conservatism of . lumbering 
and farming in a country locked in ice and 
snow six months of the year, the church or- 
ganization has made slow progress. 

But the homes have contained some shining 
Christian lives, and a strong religious and 
educational training, drawing inspiration from 
distant friends and schools in city centers. 

After many ups and downs, the church be- 
gins to show a prospect of becoming a per- 
manent social factor, instead of functioning 
only with summer preachers. The tiny resi- 
dent membership of five is receiving additions. 

Now comes this mother of 13, bringing her 
faithful and beautiful life into open loyalty to 
the Savior she has always loved, and with her 
comes a daughter, mother of another beautiful 
family, the two receiving baptism with the 
little grand-daughter. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Farewell to Rey. H. A. Jump 

A farewell reception was tendered to Rey. 
H. A. Jump of First, MANCHESTER, by the 
Manchester Ministerial Union on the after- 
noon of Sept. 11. Mr. Jump has accepted the 
pastorate of Ann Harbor, Mich. Invitations 
were extended to 75 outside organizations to 
send representatives. Addresses were given by 
Drs. B. W. Lockhart, pastor emeritus of 
Franklin Street, Congregationalist; C. B. 
McGreagor, Baptist, and H. B. Williams, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Revs. A. 8. Yantis, 
Universalist, and C. E. Beals, of South Main 
St., Congregationalist. Tea was served and 
a social hour enjoyed. 

The parishioners of First, Manchester, ar- 
ranged a faréwell reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Jump, on the evening of Sept. 15. In spite of 
a severe thunder shower at the time, about 250 
persons attended to pay their respects to the 
retiring pastor and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jump were assisted in receiving by the two 
senior deacons and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Burleigh, and Mr. and Mrs. Hrnest 
Austin. Attorney C. H. Little called atten- 
tion to the remarkable achievements of the 
church during the pastorate of Mr. Jump, and 
presented him with a handsome black leather 
luncheon-set for automobile use, with service 
for seven people. Mr. Jump responded in his 
characteristic manner. W. C. Heath voiced 
feelingly the farewell of the church in an im- 
pressive address. 

On Monday, Sept. 18, Mr. Jump, with his 
family, left for Ann Arbor. H. B. P. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Georgetown Ready for Old Home Celebration 

The happy hospitality of Pastor Hugh Pen- 
ney and people of Georgetown is ready for the 
return of many former members to the old 
home church, for the 190th anniversary, Sept. 
30-Oct. 3. Improvements, decorations and fur- 
nishings have been made in the social rooms 
to the extent of $1,000. A four-day program 
has been prepared. After the historical pano- 


rama Saturday evening, sketching the Church’s | 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE PREACHER AND HIS 
SERMON 


penitent 
Rev. J. Paterson-Smyth, D.D., Litt.D. 
Author of “‘How We Got Our Bible.”’ 
Packed full of wise counse) and _heart- 
stirring inspiration which will come to as- 
piring ministers everywhere as a message 
from a father in the faith. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE CROSS AND THE GAR- 
DEN And Other Sermons 


Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D., Pastor 


a of the City Temple, London 
‘A book of very real preaching. . . . So 
simple, Pson direct, So human... 4. ke- 
ligion dipped and dyed in the stuff and color 

of human life.”—Joseph Fort Newton. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE VICTORY OF GOD 


12mo. Net, $2.00 


SERMONS ON BIBLE 


CHARACTERS 
Rev. Clovis G. Chappell, D.D. 


A man of extraordinary personal magnet- 
ism, poetic imagination, and story-telling 
power, Dr. Chappell’s vivid sketches of the 
human personalities of the Bible help to 
draw his great congregations at ‘‘The Rep- 
resentative Church,’’ Washington. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 
SERMONS FOR DAYS WE 


OBSERVE 


: Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 
Great Special Day sermons from New Year 
to Christmas, by the minister at Central 
Church, Chicago. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


WHEN JESUS WROTE ON 


THE GROUND And OCther 
Sermons 
Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, D.D. 


“The minister of Central Christian Church 

Detroit, is a& very modern man, alive with 

social passion.’”—The Christian Century. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 


Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., Pastor of King 
ee Weigh House Congregational hace, Le 
“There is a voice sounding forth. now in 
the Christian world that should be heard by 
every thoughtful believer—the Rev. W. E. 
Orchard.”’—Western Christian Advocate. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SAFEST MIND CURE 


And Other Sermons 


hs Rev. W.E. Orchard, D.D. 
For fresh vigorous thought . 


THE WISDOM AND WIT OF T. DeWITT 
.LMACe............ 


Selected and arranged by his daughter, 
May Talmage. 


A classified collection of the original and, 


beautiful, touching and impressive  in- 
cidents, thoughts, and illustrations from the 
great-preacher’s writings. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION TO THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA T.R. Glover, D.D. 
The religious development of the Hebrew, 
the Greek, and the Roman peoples in prep- 
aration for Christ, by the brilliant author 
of ‘‘The Jesus of History.” 12mo. Net, $2.00 
FACING THE CRISIS Sherwood Eddy 
A fearless discussion of the personal re- 
ligious and the burning social problems of 
the hour, by this famous ‘‘World Christian.” 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
HOW TO MAKE THE CHURCH GO 


Rev. William H. Leach 


AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 
244 Madison Ave. New York 


DORAN 
BOOKS 
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past, present and future, Sunday will be 
Jommemoration Day. , Rev. H. R. McCartney 
of Kennebunkport will preach in the morn- 
ing; and the speaker at the evening Com- 
munity Service will be Rev. W. E. Gilroy, 
editor of The Congregationalist. On Monday 
there will be the Children’s celebration fol- 
lowed by a cantata in the evening. The anni- 
versary banquet on Tuesday will conclude the 
well-planned observance. F. N. M. 


In the Brockton Circuit 

There was wide-spread interest in the Hx- 
change Sunday of Norfolk Union ministers, 
Sept. 17. This was by hat-allotment. In sey- 
eral instanees the supply of the day was not 
announced in advance. While early in the 
season to indicate final values, the plan seems 
to have been worth while and likely to be re- 
peated. First, Brockton, did not enter into 
the day in view of the recent arrival of its 
minister, Rev. KE. H. Gibson, Hanover, who is 


MESSENGERS PLANS 
MAKE - MONEY 


ce 


) Any church can quick- 
ly raise funds by sell- 
ing Messenger’s 


Scripture Text 


Art Calendars 


at a big profit. 12fam- 
ous biblical pictures 
reproduccd in four 
colors. 


Endorsed By Ministers Everywhere 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
I would rather try to speak some helpful 
gathered to learn God’s will 
other body of people 


words to people 
than address any 
under heaven. 


being greeted by large congregations. Porter’s 
pastor, Rev. H. IF. Holton, exchanged with 
Rey. B. W. Brotherston of Milton; Rev. S. K. 
Tompkins of South, Brockton, went to Co- 
hasset; his pulpit was filled by Rey. A. M. 
Parker, Bridgewater, whose own church heard 
Rey. W. P. Landers, acting pastor of Abing- 
ton; and Rey. J. ©. Justice, Braintree and 


Weymouth, supplied Abington. Rey. EH. I. 
Lindh, Bethany, Quiney, preached at Waldo, 


Brockton; Rey. If. A. Poole, South Weymouth, 
at Lineoln, Brockton, whose pastor, Rey. M. C. 
Jennings went to Hast Weymouth. Rev. A. EH. 
Martin, Stoughton, oceupied the pulpit at 
Braintree; Rey. HE. BH. Bachelder, Rockland, 
was at Whitman; Rey. Herbert Walker, Hol- 
brook, at Sunset Ave., Bridgewater, and his 
church heard Rey. C. lL. Feener of South 
Braintree. 

On Sept. 10, Rey., A. P. Brantley of Hast 
Dennis began his pastorate of Wendell Ave., 
Brockton; and on that date the Swedish Con- 
gregational Church, Rey. Axel Bergstedt, pas- 
tor, dedicated its renovated auditorium with 
appropriate services. W.P.L. 


Wayland Edifice Destroyed by Fire 


The church, building of WAYLAND was 
destroyed by fire a short time ago. The 


chureh which had been closed during the sum- 
mer was about to be re-opened, with Rey. Mr. 
Townsend of Cochituate as preacher. The 
building was a wooden structure built many 
years ago. The loss is estimated at about $25,- 
000. 


GEORGIA 

Georgia and Alabama Y oung People Responsive 

Superintendent McQuarrie is performing ex- 
cellent service in the Georgia Associations by 
exhibiting a poster, setting forth the six de- 
partments of church work, and making it the 
basis of discussion in church methods. The 
challenge of the young people in the churches 
of Georgia and Alabama is overwhelming. 
They are ready for organization and leadership. 


LOUISIANA 
Jennings Community Activities 

Rey. IF. W. Leavitt, coming to this Gulf 
Coast field six months ago from St. Louis, has 
already made himself a community leader as 
well as an honored and loved pastor of our 
local chureh. He has taken his ‘tyacation’”’ on 
the field in nearly continuous religious, educa- 
tional and social activities. 

A Daily Vacation Bible School was con- 
ducted successfully in June, five of the city 
churches participating by supplying both 
teachers and pupils, and Mr. Leavitt was 
chosen as school director. The fact that the 
churches sharing in the school increased to 
five, as against three last year, shows the 
growth of the favor with which the vacation 
school is received. One effect has been to 
promote community consciousness and co-oper- 
ation. For the nine. weeks of July and August, 
four of the city churehes joined in union out- 
of-doors Sunday night services, pastors preach- 
ing by turn. Community games have been also 
in yogue, and Mr. Leavitt was thrust into the 
directorship, giving one eyening a week to this 


service. 
These commen artivities have both expressed 
; and intensified the co-operative spirit in the 
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community, and the approval of the people, 
especially of the stronger and more public- 
spirited, has been pronounced. A E.R. 


OHIO 

First, Jefferson, Renovates Church Building 

Virst, JEFFERSON, having been closed for 
several weeks on account of various repairs 
and improvements, was re-opened Sept. 10, 
with appropriate exercises. Its property is 
now in every way up-to-date and most attrac- 
tive. While this work was going on, the Sun- 
day services were held upon the church lawn 
when the weather was favorable, and at other 
times in the town hall. The minister, Rev. L. 
B. Walker, has issued a most attractive leaflet, 
announcing a three months’ series of mid-week 
services on ‘Spiritual Values in Life and Liter- 
ature,” with such subjects as “Harriett 
Beecher Stowe and the Pearl of Orrs Island,” 
and the reading of “Still, Still with Thee,” 
“Thomas Arnold, a Teacher of the Old School,” 
and reading of Arnold’s, ‘Rugby Chapel ;” 
“The Genius of John Wesley,’ and others of 
equal interest. Special music is arranged for 
each service. 

MINNESOTA 

Accepts Call to Cleveland 

Rey. A. J. Monecol, who has been pastor of 
First Slovak, South Elmdale, for the past 13 
years, has resigned to accept a call from the 
Cyril Czecho-Slovak Congregational Church of 
Cleveland, O., and will take up his new charge 
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he first of October. Mr. Moncol has been a 
ireless worker since he came to South Elmdale. 

The beautiful new church edifice which he 
succeeded in building will long be a worthy 
nemorial to his work here. He succeeded in 
yuilding up the congregation to a substantial 
ooting and leaves it in excellent condition for 
iS successor. 


seaves Minneapolis for South Dakota Field 
Rey. P. A. Sharpe, who resigned the pastorate 
of FirrH AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, in June, to 
iccept the call of the University Church at 
Vermilion, 8. D., has begun work in his new 
field. During the 12 years that Mr. Sharpe 
served Fifth Ave., he did a most constructive 
piece of work, and left the church in fine con- 
lition. During those years the membership 


Rey. Perry ALFRED SHARPE, PH. D. 
Called to University Congregational Church, 
Vermilion, S. D. 


was greatly increased, numerous improvements 
made in equipment, and the church brought to 
a place of leadership in its community. The 
new field is a most attractive one, on account 
of the presence of such large numbers of uni- 
versity students coming from Congregational 
families. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cradle Roll Service at Leeds 

Leeps held an appropriate and _ beautiful 
service in the interest of the Cradle Roll De- 
partment on Aug. 13. Twelve babies graduated 
nto the Cradle Roll Department, and six babies 
were baptized by the pastor. Despite the fact 
that the thermometer registered 100 degrees, 
che church was filled to capacity. Mrs. J. M. 
Brown is superintendent of the department. 


OKLAHOMA 

Death of State Benevolence Treasurer 

Word has come of a sad loss to the working 
forces and fellowship in Oklahoma. Mrs. Mary 
S. Rowe, for many years an earnest and effi- 
sient member and worker in Pilgrim Church, 
and for six years benevolence treasurer of the 
State Conference, after an operation in early 
summer, passed to her reward. Humble of 
mind, gracious of person, deeply interested in 
the Master’s cause, a leader in women’s mis- 
sionary circles, Mrs. Rowe has made herself an 
important factor in the Congregational work 
of the state, and will be sorely missed. She 
knew the relations of women’s missionary work 
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to the denomination as few did. She delighted 
in the complications of the apportionment 
problems, and it was her annual task to make 
the calculations for the figures to the churches. 
She was minutely faithful as the treasurer of 
benevolences, handling the funds with unfailing 
accuracy and skill, so that difficulties along 
this line in Oklahoma state work rested lightly 
on the rest of us. Not only in Oklahoma City, 
but throughout the state, and in the national 
missionary offices, Mrs. Rowe will have many 
sincere mourners. During her illness the work 
of her office has been carried on by Mrs. J. F. 
Walker, wife of the associate superintendent. 
AER: 


CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach’s Second Congregational Church 

ATLANTIC AVENUE, our second church in 
Long Beach, a work of great promise, held its 
first services, Aug. 6. A mark of the new day 
in which missionary enterprises are launched 
is the allotment of this field to the Congrega- 
tionalists by the interdenominational commit- 
tee of superintendents who surveyed it. Al- 
though the ideal is sometimes neglected, not 
always at least will a denomination crowd into 
a location without regard to the views and 
good will of its brethren. The work here was 
begun in a section not occupied by other 
churches, in a fine residence district opposite 
the polytechnic high school. Long Beach, un- 
til late years a small summer resort, stimulated 
by the presence of the ship-building plant of the 
government, with its delightful climate, and 
the reputation of a high-minded citizenry, has 
forced ahead by leaps and bounds as a choice 
residence city. First Church has grown mar- 
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velously, and there is ample room for the see- 
ond. 

As equipment on its 140 foot lot, a large 
residence has been purchased. It will both 
accommodate the minister’s family and furnish 
room for the church activities. By throwing 
rooms together, nearly 200 people can be 
seated as a congregation, and there are good 
facilities for the church school classes, ete, 
The large attendance and interest of the first 
Sundays indicate a strong response to a great 
opportunity. Organization, however, was 
postponed for a brief time until the personnel 
have better mutual acquaintance. 

In Rey. W. R. Marshall, the church is for- 
tunate in a resourceful and successful minis- 
ter and pastor. He has had pastorates with 
Firman Church, Chicago, Livingston, Mont., 
and recently for five years at Bellingham, 
Wash. OF ees. 
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Calls 
ALF, ALFRED (M. E.), to Petersburg, Neb. At work. 


Bosarp, W. R., New Baltimore, Mich., to Binger, 
Okla. At work. 


Cow Les, FE. U., assistant, United, Bridgeport, Ct., 
to Dwight Place, New Haven. At work. 


ELDRIDGE, BE. W., Peterboro, N. H., to Raymond. 
At work. 

ENLOW, C: E., pastor-at-large, Illinois Congrega- 
tional Conference, to joint pastorate of Alto 
Pass and Cobden, IIl., beginning Nov. 1. 


FIpups, J. W., recalled to Venango, Neb. 


FLEMING, H. J., supply, Christian, Center Lovell, 
Me., to Bethany. At work. 

Fuqua, L. C., Silver Creek, Neb., to Alma. . At 
work. 

HANSEN, H. W., Howells, Neb., to Leigh and 
Howells. Accepts. Will live at Leigh. 


HartweLu, H. W., to Wilcox and Hildreth, Neb. 
At work. 


Jonns, T. L., Dupree, 8.°D., to Oacoma. At work. 
JANEWAY, F. L., Lieutenant, U. S. Navy, to be 
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Chaplain at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
At work. 

Mayne, V. B., Vinita, Okla., to Medford. At work. 

McCuureE, G. V., Independent, Ridgefield, Wash., 
to Columbia, Seattle. Accepts. 

McNary, G. W., Boscobel, Wis., to Monticello, Ia. 

Menvorr, I. L., Atkinson, Ill., to Mont Clare, Chi- 
cago. Accepts. 

PEGGS, FRuDERICK, First, Farmington, Ill., to Fre- 
mont, Mich. Accepts. 

Perers, J. C., Freeman, §. D., to Bryant. At 
work, 

Permrs, J. G., First, Chandlerville, Il., to All 
Denominational Federated, Clarksburg, Ind. Ac- 
cepts to begin Oct. 1. 

PHILLIPS, D. W., Bloomington, Wis., to North An- 


dover. At work. 
Reerves, F. H., Amherst, N. H., to Ashburnham, 
Mass. Accepts. 


Seymour, F. C., formerly of New York City, to 
North Amherst, Mass. At work. 

SHOEMAKER, R. R., Eaton, Col., to assistant super- 
intendency of Congregational work in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. 


SmiruH, C. C., Alton, Ill, to Olivet, Mich. Accepts. 


STAUFFER, Henry, Park, Los Angeles, Cal., to 
First, Petaluma. Accepts. 
Stokes, S. H., to Arena Field, Wis. At work. 


TINCHER, FRANK, formerly of Lima, 0O., to Ver- 
milion. At work. 

Van Horn, F. J., First, Oakland, Cal., to First, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

VAN VALKENBURGH, H. C., Deadwood, S. Ds to 
Havelock, Neb. At work. 
WATSON, JAMES, Vermilion, S. D., to Millard Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. At work. 
WDHLLES, 8. B., Potosi, Wis., 
and Galesburg. Accepts. 
WELLWOOD, S. D., Shandon, O., to Storrs, Cincin- 
nati. Accepts to begin work Oct. 1. 

WILSON, Mark, Bonesteel, S. D., to Clear Lake 
and Plainview. At work. 

WINTER, GuoRGH (M. B.), to Brule, Neb. Accepts. 


to Seymour, Nichols, 


Resignations 

ALLEN, M. J., Boscawen, N. H. 
pointment of a successor. : 

CLoup, R. N., Ravenna, Neb., to accept position 
as instructor in Syracuse University, N. Y. 

Cook, A. W., Hancock; Wis., and adjacent points, 
to take effect the last of October, after seven 
years of effective success. 

Daviges, A. T., Chadron, Neb. 

Epwarps, W. J., Emington, I. 

ELpripen, E. W., Peterboro, N. H. 

Mounton, J. T., First, Monitor, Ore., on account 
of ill health caused by climatie conditions. 

RoceErRS, C. W., Dublin, O. 

SCUDDER, DORPMUS, executive secretary, Greater 
Boston (Mass.) Federation of Churches. 


Effective on ap- 


Dismissal 
Jump, H. A., First, Manchester, N. H., Sept. 14. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
NEW HAMPSHIRD 
Lyme, Sept. 3 12 14 
OHIO 
Burton, June 4 8 8 
WISCONSIN 
Bloomington 4 
Hancock 5 
Personals 
MacHartron, Rey. B. R., pastor of Plymouth, Des 
Moines, Ia., was married, July 14, to Miss 
Norah Ransom of Kent, England. Dr, and Mrs. 


MacHatton are spending their honeymoon on the 
continent, in the Austrian Tyrol, and will see 
the Passion Play before turning homeward. It 
is expected that Dr. MacHatton will occupy his 
own pulpit Oct. 15. 

ScuppER, Rey. DorEeMus, for the past two years 
executive secretary of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches, has resigned his position 
and is going to California for his health. On 
Aug. 2, he was seriously injured by an automo- 
bile in Williamstown, Mass., where he was at- 
tending the Institute of Politics. As a result 
of the accident, his nervous system is in a 
shattered condition. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


SAMUEL McINTIRE CAME 
Mr. Samuel McIntire Came passed away at his 
home in Alfred, Me., Aug. 23, 1922, at the age of 
84 years, 7 months and 19 days. He was born in 
Alfred, and has always made that town his home. 


He was educated in the academies of Limerick and. 


Yarmouth, and graduated from Bowdoin College 
with Thomas B. Reed, Wm. Widgery Thomas, 
Amos L. Allen and Judge Joseph W. Symonds, in 
the class of 1860. 

Mr. Came was admitted to the York County 
Bar in 1863, and recently completed his 58th con- 
secutive year of practice in the same office where 
he prepared his first case. He was the leading 
lawyer of the County in probate affairs. 

Mr. Came was not only a Maine man; he was 
distinctively a York County man, his ancestors 
on both sides having been since 1670 residents 
of the town of York or of neighboring towns in 
the County. 

On Noy. 22, 1871, Mr. Came married Miss Clara 
S. Littlefield, daughter of Eliot and Susan Ham- 
mond Littlefield of Boston, Mass., and Alfred, 
Me. A few months ago the friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Came gathered at their beautiful home to 
congratulate them upon their fifty years of ex- 
ceptionally happy married life. 

Mr. Came leaves his wife, one son, Walter 
Littlefield Came, and one daughter, Miss Grace M. 
Came, who resides at the family home in Alfred. 
Mr. Walter Littlefield Came is an attorney of 
Boston, Mass., where he resides with his wife 
and two sons, Samuel McIntire Came and Donald 
McIntire Came. 

Mr. Came united with the Alfred Congregational 
Chureh, May 1, 1882. He was chosen a deacon 
of the church in December, 1896, and faithfully 
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served in that capacity until his death. Mr. Came 
was a man of the highest integrity, punctual in 
all his habits and genial and kindly in disposition. 
He has served his town as treasurer, and in 1855- 
66 he was cashier of the Alfred Bank. Mr. Came 
was a constant and regular attendant at the 
prayer meetings of the church, and his favorite 
hymn was “What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” 

The church and the community mourn the loss 
of an able, earnest, honest, upright, Christian 
gentleman. 


REV. WILLIAM CARR 


Rev. William Carr, for 15 years pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Poquonock, Ct., re- 
cently died in the Hartford Hospital after an 
operation. He was 77 years of age. In 1880 he 
married Miss Susan HE. Thompson of Boston, who 
survives him. 

Mr. Carr held pastorates in Irasburg, Sheldon, 
and Brookfield, Vt., in Medway and Sheffield, 
Mass., and in Taftville and Poquonock, Ct. In 
Taftville he was instrumental in building a beau- 
tiful chureh edifice. 


“ 


CHARLES HUNT 


In the earthly departure of Charles J. Hunt, 
Congregationalism lost one of its truest and most 
useful laymen. Prominent for more than thirty 
years in the business and civic affairs of the city 
of St. Paul, Mr. Hunt was especially active in all 
that pertained to the Church and the Kingdom. 

He traversed many states in behalf of the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund, and the- Congregational 
World Movement and the ministers thanked him 
for his encouragement of them, while big busi- 
ness men asked him to come again since his eall 
did them so much good, “Never too busy to see 
you,” they would say. 

As Mr. Hunt’s pastor for a number of years 
at Olivet Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, I gladly 
pay tribute to his active and positive Christian 
life. The denomination, the church, the state 
Y. M. C. A., the Sunday School Association, etc., 
will all miss his cheery good humor and de- 
pendable discipleship. He passed from this 
world suddenly on Monday night, Aug. 7, at his 
summer home at Silver Lake, North St. Paul, at 
the age of 64. His three children, influenced by 
the example of a godly father, are all in active 
Christian service, while his devoted wife of many 
years is as abundant in labors for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ as was he. She 
will leave on Sept. 2 for Scotland with her son, 
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HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to prozram. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. — 

Service in the Foreign Field. 
Religious Education. 
Practical Sig aroma 
History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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Arthur, an evangelistic singer of much note, who 
goes to take part in the Scotch revival. The 
funeral was conducted from Olivet Church, St. 
Paul, by Rey. Everett Lesher. Burial was at 
Ypsilanti, Mich. G. M. M, 


JOHN ANDREW ROWELL 


Rev. John Andrew Rowell died suddenly of 
eerebral hemorrhage in Modesto, California, on 
Aug. 9, 1922. Mr. Rowell was born in Chichester, 
N. H., Oct. 16, 1850. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in the class of 1877, and from 
Bangor Theological Seminary in 1880. He was 
ordained to the Christian ministry in the Con- 
gregational fellowship in 1880. His early pastor- 
ates were in South Weare and Francestown, N. H. 
In 1886 he came to Minnesota where he was 
pastor of churches in Brainerd and Hamilton, 
The remaining years of his active ministry were 
spent in Wisconsin where he was pastor in 
Emerald Grove, Fulton, Pine River, and Mondovi. 
After retiring from the ministry he lived for a 
few years in Mondovi, Wis., and Hinsdale, Il, 
For the past five years he has resided in Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. Rowell was married on July 5, 1875; to 
Miss Alma R..Holmes of Hopkington, N. H. She 
died in Brainerd, Minnesota, on March 15, 1889, 
leaving five children of whom four are now liv- 
ing: Rev. Wilfrid A. Rowell Hinsdale, Ill.; Miss 
Marion BH. Rowell, Modesto, California; Prof. 
Maurice H. Rowell, Martinez, California; Mrs. 
Alma R. West, Livermore, California. 

Mr. Rowell married Miss Clara Hale in Ham- 
ilton, Minnesota, on Sept. 28, 1890. Two children 
were born from this marriage, Mrs. Arthur 
Ingham of Pacific Grove, California, and John 
Hale Rowell of Modesto. 

Mr. Rowell was a Christian gentleman of ten- 
der conscience and fine tastes. He was liberal 
and progressive in his thinking, a _ strong 
preacher, a sympathetic and faithful pastor. He 
gave his life wholly to the service of Christ, his 
Church and to his fellowmen. Marked by a 
sweet and gentle spirit, he lived through all of 
life’s work and fife’s tribulations with an abiding 
sense of the reality and the present power of the 
Eternal things. He rests from his labors and all 
those whom he has helped, and his children rise 
up and call him blessed. Ww. A. R. 


Events to Come 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 
DOING COMMUNITY WORK, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 17-18. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION, annual 
meeting, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12-13. 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 6, 10.30 A.M. Rev. Ralph 
Harlow of Smyrna will be among the speakers. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-9. 


113TH ANNUAL MBETING OF THE AMBRICAN 
BoarpD, at Bvanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 


WoOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCD UNION, WORLD'S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 


WoMan’s CHRISTIAN THMPHRANCH UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. 


State Conferences 


ALABAMA, Thorsby, Noy. 3-5. 

Cauirornia, Asilomar, October. 
ConneECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 

Georgia, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
Grorera, (Colored), Savannah, November. 
IpaHo, American Falls, Oct. 17-19. 
Kentucky, Berea, Oct. 20-22. 

LOUISIANA (White), Hammond, Novy. 7-8. 
Montana, Judith Gap, Oct. 3-5. 

NweBrRASKA, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 

Nortu Dakota, Fargo, Sept. 26-28. 
OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 

Soutn CaroLina (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
THNNESSHE, Crossville, Oct. 24-26. 

Tnxas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 
WASHINGTON, Yakima, Oct. 3-5. 
WISCONSIN, Janesville, Oct. 3-5. 
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Anti-Saloon League Proposals 

The Regional Conference of Anti-Saloon 
League Workers, held in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Sept. 18-19, was well attended, enthusiastic, 
courageous, and optimistic. P. A. Baker, 
Wayne Wheeler, Howard Hyde Russell, and 
many other prominent temperance workers of 
national and local prominence, filled the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Baker proposes the celebration of three 
years of prohibition next January 14. En- 
forcement was thoroughly discussed. ‘‘Noth- 
ing runs itself unless it is running down hill.” 
“Wnforcement must be international.” Dr. 
Russell proposes a law-and-order organization 
to be known as “American Bond,’ which will 
undertake a nation-wide campaign to promote 
respect for law. Its creed is to be recited 


HARTFORD 


| 
Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the ‘regular courses in 


the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
8. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the .degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Hducation. : 

Address THH DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University.and the Divinity 


School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
: Missionary Work. 
Trains for 


Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


: Affiliated with Harvard University 
A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of, election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The Charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Seventh Year began September 27, 1922 


For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS, 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 10%th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 
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whenever the national hymns are sung, and is 
as follows: “I believe in the United States 
of America, as a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed, a democracy in republic, a sovereign 
nation of many sovereign states, a perfect 
union, one and inseparable, established upon 
those principles of liberty and equality, justice 
and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and their fortunes. I be- 
lieve it to be my duty to my country to love 
it and obey its laws, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to respect its flag, and to defend it from 
all enemies.” 


[Comfort Baby’s Skin| 
With Cuticura Seap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


ForsampleCuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
} Address Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. v,Malden,Masa. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training, School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. | Ad- 
dress SALuty M. JOUNSON, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation, discussed the Lit- 
erary. Digest poll, finding that 15 former wet 
states that had not adopted state prohibition, 
cast most of the votes, and that 55 per cent. of 
the beer and wine yote came from 12 states 
which formerly made 93 per cent. of the beer 
and most of the wine of the United States. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 404) 
principals of the two schools from which the 
children are excused. The council is organized, 

having a constitution. 

Last May a thorough canyass of the town 
was taken, and the parents wishing their chil- 
dren excused from the school for one hour a 
week for religious instruction signed ecards to 
that effect. At the opening of the schools in 
September, these names were given to the 
teachers, and classes were dismissed from the 
second to the eighth grades, inclusive. Through 
the splendid co-operation of the teachers and 
principals, a schedule was made out which has 
worked admirably. The first week of school 
this program was in splendid running order. 

(C - is really two separate villages, C 
and West C- so there are fwo separate 
school systems. 3oth boards of education en- 
dorsed this work and gave hearty approval. 
There is one teacher who takes care of the 
work on both sides of the river giving her en- 
tire time to this work, and receiving a salary 
of $1,000 a year. A budget was made by the 
council, and this year the expense is borne by 


subscriptions. The finance committee consists 
of a member from each of the co-operating 
churches. The churches co-operating are Con- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in mdvanes only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Live Congregational Minister, splendid orator, 
good mixer, desires a church in small town or 
village. Photograph of himseJf and wife, also 
highest testimonials will be mailed to church 
wanting a minister of this class. Salary $1.200 
and’ parsonage. Address ‘Eureka’ care Congre- 
gationalist. 


Congregational minister, graduate of Harvard 
College and Yale Divinity, in the prime of life, 
progressive, now pastor of a large church, 
wishes change. $2,500 and parsonage minimum 


requirement. Highest references. Address 
“Veritas,” Oongregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


A Congregational chureh with a membership 
of 230 wants a pastor. Splendid church in ex- 
ceptional repair. Interested membership. Broad 
opportunities. Strongest church in town of 
1,500. Beautiful. six-room parsonage, modern in 
every way and in fine repair. Salary, $2,000 to 
$2.500 and house. Present pastor returning to 
school October 1. If interested, address Mrs. 
J. S. Lockwood. Chamberlain, S. D., at once. 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


POSITION WANTED 


First-class organist wants church position. 
Has studied under country’s best teachers and 
has had long experience in chureh and recital 


work. “M. D.,” Congregationalist. 


An American Protestant desires position as 
housekeeper for business women or elderly lady, 
in suburbs of Boston. “P. H.,” Congregation- 
alist. 


A refined Christian woman desires. position as 
companion, or as managing housekeeper in a 
small family. Mrs. Esther Wade, 20 Allen St., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
SSS 
Worted—Women, Girls. Learn Gown Design- 
ing-Making. $40 \ week. Learn while earning. 
Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample lessons 
Free, Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J. 566, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Young lady assistant to pastor. 
dress “B. B.,’’ Congregationalist. 


Ad- 


Wanted—Companion-helper in family of two. 
Country home with modern conveniences. Box 
154, Saybrook, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Excellent farm home for few persons desiring 
absolute rest, $10.00 weekly. Warm living room 
for September and October. Geo. Colburn, New 
Boston, N. H. 


is open to a 
the autumn and 
furnace, bath- 


Maple Lodge, Conway, Mass., 
limited number of guests for 
winter. Modern improvements, 
room, open fireplaces, electricity. Pleasant. sur- 
roundings and homelike atmosphere. Best of 
references. Situated on the direct approach to 
the Mohawk Trail between South Deerfield and 
Ashfield. Tourists - accommodated. Florence 


Howland. 


A limited number of girls will be received this 
fall and winter into a country home up in the 
New Hampshire hills and Winnepesaukee region. 
If you are to travel, or for any reason wish ‘your 
daughter to have an outdoor life, with good 
food and care, send her to us. Girls of grade 
age may be tutored. For particulars, address 
Rev. Burt Leon Yorke or Clara Olney Yorke 
(Mrs. B. L.), Alton, N.'H. 


Your Opportunity—Let us help your church 
make money. Write for details. Wisconsin 
Paper & Products Co., Dept. C., 145 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A minister, whose literary engagements make a 
pastorate impossible, will be available this Fall 
and Winter, in New England, as a Sabbath 
“Supply,” or, a few weeks at a time. Refer- 
ences. Address ‘Author,’ Congregationalist. 


For Sale—In good condition, cheap, 49 volume 
set of Pulpit Commentary: 28 volume set Par- 
ker’s People’s Bible; other good books. Colt 
Stereopticon with Darlot lenses. H. Stallard, 
Centerville, S. D. 


Experienced pastor, past middle age, but in 
vigorous health, and successful with young peo- 
ple, seeks engagement as. stated supply in village 
chureh in New England. Desires. some leisure 
for literary work and occasional lecturing. Con- 
servative in theology, but with progressive ideas. 
Is interested in inter-denominational and com- 
munity -work. Good preacher and’ sympathetic 
pastor. For information, address Pastor, 180 
Washington Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Physician wanted, middle-aged, Congregation- 
alist, general practitioner, prosperous country 
district. Address Conference Office, Fountain and 
Aubert Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 
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gregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Church of Christ. Accurate record is kept 
of attendance, and there has not been one case 
of wilful truancy. They are dismissed by 
grades, and come without any supervision. 
There are 360 pupils enrolled in the school 
and the classes vary in number from 15 to 35. 
Fifteen is the best number for intensive work, 
and we hope that after another term we can 
arrange to have all our classes number 15 or 
thereabout. 

The pupils have their Bibles and a_note- 
book, and this year the teacher is following the 
course laid out in the book, “Introduction to 
the Bible, for Teachers of Children,” by 
Georgia Chamberlin. This is the fourth grade 
series in the constructive course of the Uni- 
versity of. Chicago Press. 

We have been very particularly blessed in 
the work. The interest of the pupils and co- 
operation of the parents are most encouraging. 


RISIBLES 


“Mother, what is conscience-money ?” 

“T don’t believe there is any such thing, or 
I’d have received. some from the intelligence 
office long ago.”—From Judge. 


“T wonder if my little boy knows how naany 
seconds there are in a minute?” 

“Do you mean a real minute, mother, or one 
of those great big wait-a-minutes?” 


The bride, viewing her costly wedding gifts: 
“They’re awfu’ fine, Wullie.” 

The bridegroom: “Ay, but maist o’ them 
are from folks no’ yet marvrit, Jean’”—Presby- 


- terian Witness. 


“Smith used to eall his little house ‘The 


Nutshell.” I wonder why he changed the 
name?” 
“He grew tired of having funny people 


calling to ask if the kernel was in.” 


“Mother, Fred’s been hurt at football!’ 

“Oh, dear, dear! What does the telegram 
say?” asked Fred’s mother. 

““Nose broken. How shall I have it set— 
Greek or Roman?’’’—London Mail. 


The owner of a car of doubtful vintage 
ultimately concluded that it needed overhaul- 
ing. After the garage man had walked around 
it a couple of times, he remarked: “That’s a 
good horn you have. Let’s jack it up and run 
a new car under it.” 


Nervous Passenger (in aerial taxi, about 
5,000 feet up): ‘“W-w-what are you 1-l-laugh- 
ing at, driver ?”’ : 

Driver: “I’m just laughing at the super- 
intendent. About this time he’ll be searching 
for me all over the lunatic asylum.” 

: —Life. 

“A perfect wonderland,” said Alice, as she 
proceeded to try on hats. 

But she didn’t buy anything. 

Then there was a mad hatter.—From Judge. 

“T’ve had a hard day at the office, dear, and 
I’m hungry as a bear. Is dinner ready?” 

“No, love, I’m afraid we'll have to go to 
a restaurant tonight. Ive broken the can 
opener.”—F'rom Judge. 


My residence has become too large 
for my diminished family 


AM OFFERING IT FOR SALE 


Located at Newton Center, one of the 
most beautiful, healthful and desirable of 
all Boston suburbs. Unsurpassed church and 
school privileges. Framed, modern house, 
first class equipment, workmanship and con- 
dition. Twelve rooms on three floors. Ten 
thousand feet of land on corner, with variety 
large shade trees and shrubs. If interested, 


Write for further particulars. 


JAMES L. BARTON, 21 Orient Avenue, 
’ Newton Center, Mass. 
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Women’s Organizations 


_ WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD Or MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. \Friday Meeting 10 A.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St.. San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM®B MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

Woman’s HomMn MIssronary ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New Hngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
eArthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman.. : 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick H. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Bewalh Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. R. 
Emrich, Congregational House. . 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Bvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connécticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. WBnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SocIpTy OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Boelish: Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. Catyurt, D.D., President; GEORGE 
SIWNbY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
‘ W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 vourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rev. RocKwWeEeLL H. PorrmrR, Chairman, Ct. 
REY. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Heecutive Staff 

Rev. CHARLES H. BuRTON (ee officio), Secretary 
Rev. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JOHN L. Kivson, Financial Secretary 
REV. WILLIAM S. BEARD, Secretary of Promotion 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities,,so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or ageney 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and information 
Commission on Missions. 


address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


HENRY CHURCHILL PING, Chairman 

JoHN R. MonrTeGoMeErRy, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL Trust COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COM MISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Bstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 


Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley,-Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 


‘use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used _ to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James LL. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Hrnest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. FMrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
ter sts. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION .SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Ae Be eae Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
2 Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W.. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco \ 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary — 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. j 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. 1% son Street, Chicago, [linois 


“Tl Should Want to Know 


4 Re Circulation Manager of 7he Congregationalist was 

playing golf one day this summer with a well known 
minister of one of our Southern cities. As we played along, 
the conversation naturally drifted around to religious journal- 
ism and how important it was to ministers that there were a 
goodly number of readers among their congregations. One 
point he brought out was the fine articles in 7he Congrega- 
tionalis¢t on the mission fields, and how the huge sums given 
by the people for missions were spent. 


“Do you know,’ said the parson, as he teed up his ball and 
boyishly wiped his hands on his trousers, “if I were some of 
those thousands of contributors to missions, I should want 
to know where that money went. I'd read the church paper 
for that one thing alone. By George! I sure would.” 


And, do you know, that furnished me with food for thought, 
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A Confession of Educational Faith 


WE BELIEVE that the cause of Christian Education was never more vital and important for the creation of a 
Christian world than it is today. : 


WE BELIEVE that the Christian Church is stiff responsible for stimulating and furnishing the best education, 
with the best possible equipment, thru the best trained Christian teachers, for all young people who need 
ot desire it. 


WE BELIEVE the Church ought to encourage and help all institutions which will furnish a free and friendly 
atmosphere for the development of Christian character, in men and women devoted to every form of 
Service. 


WE BELIEVE that there is ample need in our modern educational system for the Christian Academy, for the 
small Christian College when adequately equipped to serve its constituency, and for the large Christian 
College of university proportions. 


WE BELIEVE that their location, encouragement and maintenance must take account of: 
Economy in administration, 
The population to be served, 
Modern facilities for travel, 
Reasonable standards for equipment and for quality of teaching, 
The existence, contiguity and character of other institutions, and 
The duty of the church to meet the WHOLE need of the new social order, 


WE BELIEVE the historic service and experience of our Congregational churches for the cause of education in 
our American democracy increase their capacity and responsibility for meeting the opportunity of the years 


ahead. 


WE BELIEVE that men and women of large means can find a marvelously productive outlet for service thru 
gifts to the cause of Christian education and likewise that myriads whose material gifts may be small 
should not neglect this channel for fruitful service. 


WE BELIEVE the members of our Congregational churches are faced with the call, in their generation, to 
match the loyalty, vision and sacrifice of those who founded colleges amid pioneer difficulties and condi- 
tions, so that these institutions shall not lack support for meeting the greatly increased demands and oppor- 
tunities in the more complex situation of the new day; and also in order that liberty, learning, religion 
and trained leadership shall be everywhere extended and maintained in the earth. 


WE BELIEVE that The Congregational Foundation for Education represents the organized purpose of our 
churches to meet their responsibility and that it will be furnished the funds and the friendly co-operation 
which its gigantic task involves. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
The Stability of Our Times 


By Rey. William E. Barton 
Moderator of the National Council 

And there shall be stability in thy times, 
abundance of salvation, wisdom and knowl- 
edge.—Isaah 83: 6. 

We live in unstable times. A promise of 
stability is one to cheer the heart. So much 
is unsettled that we thought was definitely 
established. So much is open to discussion 
which we supposed could never be ques- 
tioned. “It is the aftermath of the war,” 
we say, for we dearly love a scape-goat; but 
the war itself was a result of conditions of 
unstable equilibrium which existed in what 
some people now are looking back upon as 
the good old days. We shall not discover 
the way to stability in the conditions out of 
which we have emerged; we shall have to 
consider anew what are the foundations 
upon which can be established the blessings 
of a durable civilization. Here is a promise 
worth our careful study; it is a promise of 
stability, based upon salvation, wisdom and 
knowledge. That is to say, the conditions 
which can be relied upon to give to our times 
the stability which we need and desire are 
righteousness, sound judgment and educa- 
tion. This, as I understand it, is what we 
are seeking to provide in that type of edu- 
cation which we have come to call Christian. 
It is a kind of education which attempts 
something more than the impartation of the 
contents of books; it recognized character 
as the real goal of education, and it is not 
eontent with knowledge that is not joined 
to wisdom and salvation. 


I do not know that any age has been more 
in need of such a message than this one. 
We are in no danger of being allowed to 
forget the value of learning, but we are in 
much danger of not recognizing the worth 
of wisdom and the necessity of righteous- 
ness. Knowledge may be beneficial or mis- 
chievous and may contribute toward stabil- 
ity. or insecurity. There is no greater fal- 
lacy than that which confounds literacy 
with education or knowledge with wisdom. 
Stability is not the product of mere infor- 
mation; it grows out of a confidence whose 
basis is in knowledge, wisdom and right- 
eousness. 

“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 
The idea of~progress, which is received al- 
most unquestioningly by the great mass of 
men and women of the present day, is not 
to be assumed as the resultant of knowledge 
alone; it is quite conceivable that men may 
learn to distill a high explosive that will 
blow the earth to atoms before they gain 
sufficient wisdom or character to utilize their 
knowledge for any salutary purpose. Knowl- 
edge may not be stabilizing but thoroughly 
alarming. The assumption that if knowl- 
edge is supplied, all things needful will be 
added unto it, is one of the most dangerous 
of all modern errors, and their number is 
not small. Knowledge screams at us from 
the bill-boards and the headlines of the news- 
papers; but where shall wisdom be found? 

One of the most harmful things that 
could happen to us would be to get the im- 
pression that all we need is to give young 
people information. No, one who thinks 
really supposes any such thing; but people 


do not do as much thinking as we have been 


wont to suppose. These minds of ours are 
much more complex than we have sometimes 
assumed. They are more than card-cata- 
logues for information; they are built up, 
these minds with which we think we think, 
out of a long and very complex heritage and 
development. A man is not educated unless 
the whole of him is educated, emotion as 
well as intellect, will as well as capacity for 
the acquiring of knowledge, character as 
well as memory. 

It is the glory of the Christian college that 
it has never lost sight of these important 
truths. The emphasis which Christian edu- 
cation places upon character must be the 
justification of our Christian institutions. 
While no worthy scheme of education intends 
to omit wisdom and character, it remains 
the special prerogative of our Christian 
schools that they hold this to be their chief 
reason for existence. 

The times in which we live cry aloud for 
a new emphasis on this truth. We need 
stability based upon character. We need 
to strengthen the foundations of confidence 
that are underneath the whole fabric of our 
civilization. Men should be trained to think, 
but they should also be trained in good will. 
They need intelligence, and they need con- 
science. The times are unstable because men 
have lost confidence in each other’s integ- 
rity. Nations distrust each other, not be- 
cause one is enlightened and the other igno- 
rant, but because each one fears that the 
other cannot be trusted. The stability which 
our times demand will come only with a 
knowledge that is accompanied by wisdom 
and salvation. That is why we need Chris- 
tian education. 


ORGANIZATION DAY 


for 
COLLEGE CLUBS 


A College Club should be organized in every local 
Congregational Church in the United States 


October 15 
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the Pilgrim brought with him in his quest 
for religious freedom has leavened the leader- 
ship of a nation. It founded colleges in the 
wilderness, and set them like beacon lights 
upon the hills to shine down through our his- 
tory until their light has kindled from coast to 


coast, and our fellowship today is synonymous 
with Christian education. 
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The spirit of the Pilgrim is moving on. Keep 


step with the movement in Your COLLEGE 
CLUB. 
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The Foundation for Education 


Paves prayer for the early Christians that their love 

might “abound yet more and more in knowledge,” 
must have been clearly apprehended by our Congrega- 
tional forefathers, for never did any group of men more 
truly live in its spirit. Themselves men of zeal with the 
courage of heroic adventure and patient endurance for 
conscience sake, they feared zeal without knowledge as a 
force dangerous through misdirection. So, even before 
they were established in their new home, they built 
school and college into the structure of their. life with 
the same earnestness that had led them to build that 
structure on the foundation of religion. The spirit of 
the forefathers inspired the successive generations of 
pioneers who pushed westward with the ever-widening 
frontiers of our national life. Wherever the Congrega- 
tionalists came they brought educational institutions 
into being. Vision of the need was equalled only by the 
passionate effort and sacrifice with which they met it. 
This spirit of religion that took so seriously its educa- 
tional obligations was exemplified more typically than 
exceptionally in that Wisconsin pastor who, in the early 
days of struggle to maintain Ripon College, out of a 
meagre salary of $400 a year gave $100. It was a faith 
that has been nobly vindicated. 


Some Questions 


The vision, daring and sacrifice that have accomplished 
so much in the past might well be our inspiration for 
today, but we imagine that many are asking, Have not 
conditions changed? Has not this faith of the pioneers 
had its largest fulfilment and reward in the place 
accorded education in the national life, and in the in- 
creasing recognition of educational obligations by State 
and Federal governments? Has not the public establish- 
ment of grade and high schools, of State and highly- 
endowed secular universities, rendered much of the 
old-time religious zeal for education unnecessary? Can- 
not State and public agencies do more widely and effec- 
tively today the work of education that the churches once 
so heroically undertook? Or have the Congregational 
churches still large and specific obligations for the carry- 
ing on of that work of education through which they 
have contributed so, greatly to the commonwealth? 


And the Answer 


Upon the answer to questions such as these depends 
the perpetuation of the pioneer educational spirit and 
the rallying of the resources of our Congregational fel- 
lowship to meet demonstrable obligations in the new day. 
The Congregational National Council has made a great 
step forward, in our judgment, by putting the answer 
to these questions largely in the care of the Congrega- 
tional Foundation for Education, to the members of 
which is given the great trust of determining what con- 
stitutes for our churches an adequate, vital, and unified 
educational program; of demonstrating its need and 
value; and of winning for it widespread and effective 
support. While the Foundation is to give new and 


specific leadership in this direction, it is manifest that 
the success of its efforts will depend upon the openness 
and responsiveness of Congregationalists to reasonable 
claims and appeals. 

If Congregationalists are to continue large educational 
activities it seems both logical and timely that these ac- 
tivities should be brought into accordance with the gen- 
eral movements for united action. We are among those 
who are readiest to apprehend the dangers that inhere 
in undue standardization and centralization, but we be- 
lieve that progress toward unity in Congregational 
fellowship and service involves no compromise of inde- 
pendency and initiative. We question whether there has 
ever been so much rea] independency and initiative as in 
these very times when we are seeing that Christian service 
involves new privileges and duties of co-operative effort. 
There is no Christian virtue in isolation. Personalities 
and forces that are Christian ought to have Christian 
co-ordination. 


Personality and Organization 


Much of our Congregational educational power has 
centered around consecrated personalities. The faith 
and vision of one man, or of a small group, has become 
institutionalized in the work of a school or college. We 
cannot afford to lose that personal element in education, 
but where has that personal element been more conspicu- 
ous and effective than in the mission fields? The Founda- 
tion very effectually reminds us that as for a century we 
have supported “missions as Missions, not merely a col- 
lection of separate stations,” so we should now support 
education as education. 

That seems to us a just plea, but if it is to have proper 
recognition, the Foundation must itself assume large 
responsibilities for educating our people toward its 
realization. It has long been our conviction that our 
Congregational resources, financial and otherwise, are 
still largely unexploited. We are convinced also that 
there is only one way of bringing Congregationalists to a 
plane of larger permanent liberality, and that is the 
plain demonstration of need, duty and privilege. Our 
people are peculiarly unresponsive to hurrah methods 
and the blandishments of the professional promoter. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that it is only through 
some such activity as that of the Foundation, functioning 
wisely and persistently, as much in enlightenment as in 
appeal, that we can ever hope to see our resources at all 
adequately pledged to the tasks of Christian education. 
All sporadic effort in this direction, no matter how suc- 
cessful, would seem in its results bound to fall short of 
those to be attained if the work of such a Foundation can 
be made effective. 

High ideals are set before us in the establishment of 
the Foundation for Education. We hope that the work 
of the Foundation will meet with the loyalty and sup- 
port that have given to the Commissions dealing with 
missions, and other phases of our activity, new unity, 
direction and power. W. BL G. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Call for the American Red Cross 


N face of the desperate and immediate need that the 

Near East situation has created, all relief agencies 
have proved inadequate. The Near East Relief, true to 
its record, has put forth frantic effort. Its workers on 
the field and its leaders at home have acted boldly and 
decisively. But manifestly an organization that has 
been doing a regular work planned according to an in- 
come that has always been insufficient cannot possibly 
meet such a sudden and intense emergency. Its regular 
programs, in fact, are endangered by the new responsi- 
bilities that it has temporarily accepted. 

It is a case, in our judgment, where the Red Cross 
ought to act with promptness and decision, appealing 
to the whole American people as it has appealed suc- 
cessfully again and again in similar emergencies. There 
may be questions as to what political policy America 
ought to pursue, but there ought to be no question of 
America’s response to the call of the destitute and 
afflicted. Let the Red Cross lead in some action worthy 
of America! In the meantime the Near East Relief is 
appealing for funds to meet this tragic emergency. An 
emergency committee has been organized, representing the 
Federal Council, the Mission Boards, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Near East Relief, and the latter 
has been asked to act for the country. 

¥ ¥ 

Rey. Lynn Harold Hough writes us of the hearty 
reception accorded Dr. Chester B. Emerson of North 
Woodward Congregational Church, Detroit, in England, 
and of the deep impression his preaching has made upon 
audiences in the City Temple and elsewhere. 


Dr. Jowett’s Peace Proposals 

HOSE who have followed the utterances of Rey. J. H. 

Jowett in recent years, especially since his return 
to England from his New York pastorate, have been im- 
pressed with a strong social note that formerly seemed 
lacking. It has been one element rather than the 
fundamental theme, but in a recent leader in the British 
Weekly, under the heading What has the Church of 
Christ to say? Dr. Jowett strikes at the very root of 
the social duty of the Church. He expresses his judg- 


. nent “that the most commanding social necessity of our 


time is for the Church of Christ to organize her powers 
against the forces which are working for international 
bitterness and alienation.” 

It ‘would be unfair to Dr. Jowett, however, to repre- 
sent this seemingly new attitude as any change of faith 
or front. Rather, it is a new emphasis and direction 
of what he has been preaching all along. He stresses 
the fact that sentiment must be impregnated with right- 
eousness, and “that fraternity must have a moral core.” 
The high necessity that confronts the world is that “of 
establishing the will of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
in all the relationships of mankind.” Replying to those 
who claim that religion is an individual matter, Dr. 
Jowett points out that the well-ordered life of the Church 
is to be “as a city set on a hill.” 

The Church is to be the organ through which in- 
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dividual faith and loyalty can find corporate expression. 
Through the Church the holy judgments of obscure mul- 
titudes are to shine with powerful and arresting con- 
straint. The Church is purposed to gather to herself all 
the divine elements in Society, and to manifest and 
demonstrate them in the leadership of the human race. 

This function of the Church is to be fulfilled accord- 
ing to Dr. Jowett, not by the Church becoming “a med- 
dler or a muddler in matters in which she is entirely 
ignorant,’ but by proclaiming those eternal laws and 
principles “in whose jurisdiction all things are to be 
tested.” 

As a practical measure, Dr. Jowett suggests: 

On some appointed day let the believers in Jesus 
Christ go to their Churches, as they went in the early 
days of the war, and in some simultaneous act of dedica- 
tion and audible declaration let them proclaim their de- 


‘sire and purpose for a sacred peace, and their belief in 


the common brotherhood of mankind. Let us incorporate 
this sacramentum in the usual ordinances of worship. 
Let it be an act, not merely of priests and ministers, but 
of the whole congregation. Let them rise in their sanc- 
tuaries, standing before God and man, and in some sim- 
ple form of words let them assert their witness to the 
ethical ideals of their faith, and their determination to 
have peace on earth and good will among men. Let this 
be done in every Christian Church throughout the world, 
whether it be Protestant, Roman or Greek. 


If this is deemed impossible, Dr. Jowett retorts that 
it ‘is precisely the Church’s business to accomplish the 
impossible. 

As a further measure, Dr. Jowett calls for the gather- 
ing of representative leaders of the Christian Church 
in every nation, not in councils of war, but in councils 
of peace. He calls for such a Council of Peace in Lon- 
don, with delegates drawn from every part of the British 
Empire, and he suggests that these delegates be drawn 
not merely from the ranks of ecclesiastics, but also from 
the spheres of commerce and art and literature and 
labor. 

Classing himself with “the elder men,” Dr. Jowett 
asks, “What have the young leaders in the Church of 
Christ to say about all this?” 

If we elder men are somewhat timid, or if we are too 
much imprisoned in traditional ways, if we have become 
a little stiff in our joints, stiff in our mental movements 
and stiff in our aptitude to seize the possibilities of a 
new era, let the younger men grasp the occasion, and let 
them use it to establish the will of the Lord in the up- 
building of His Kingdom. 

Dr. Jowett asks if the churches are ready, Free 
churches, Anglican, Roman? If the rational leaders of 
the Roman Church think his proposals a departure from 
traditional ways, he says, let them seek authority from 
the Pope, whom he speaks of as “a man with liberal 
instincts.” 

In the same issue in which Dr. Jowett’s article ap- 
pears the Archbishop of York endorses it, and promises 
to consult the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the latter’s . 
return from abroad, as to what practical response can 
be made. 

In so far as we can speak for American Congrega- 
tionalists, we believe Dr. Jowett’s proposals will find 
hearty acceptance. It is our judgment that there would 
be great value in such a great unified declaration of 
Christian purpose and act of worship in behalf of world 
peace. We are sure that peace will never come until 
its holiness is recognized and sought. 
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Is the Church Detached ? 


T is not often that we join issue with our friends of 

the Christian Century, but there seems to us a jarring 
note of pessimism in the opening editorial of their issue 
of Sept. 7, at variance with what we have deemed their 
usual optimism, and with what we regard as the most 
significant facts. Under the title “The Detachment of 
the Church,” the editorial writer remarks that “it is 
disconcerting that at this critical moment official reli- 
gion should be so completely detached from the vital 
issues of our civilization,” and goes on to refer to reli- 
gion, “or what is officially recognized as religion,” as 
standing “even more remote than government—a silent 
or, at best, a fussy spectator of events.” The editorial 
deplores the alienation of labor from the Church, and 
the fact that the latter “is a side-issue, or no issue at 
all, with both of the active forces in the industrial dead- 
lock of today.” It lays stress upon the fact that women 
constitute two-thirds of the membership in the churches, 
and that these women are “particularly and strikingly 
the leisure-class women.” The women who are active 
in industry, it is claimed, are almost as completely de- 
tached from the Church as the male industrial workers, 
and official religion generally is represented as “a sort 
of social club of non-producers in a society which is 
enormously and basically industrial.” 

That there are many facts to justify this picture 
we should be the last to deny. Moreover, we are not 
among those who have any disposition to speak honeyed 
words to Israel, and we deem the highest optimism to 
be that which has the courage to face unpleasant facts 
and challenge self-contented sentimentalism. But are 
the significant facts as stated? Is it not the prime duty 
of Christian leadership at present to discern and em- 
phasize the high lights in a picture that has admittedly 
dark tones? Has our contemporary editorial writer been 
dining too luxuriously at the tables of the leisured, or 
visiting too exclusively the places where the latter con- 
gregate religiously, with consequent detriment to phys- 
ical and spiritual digestion? 

We should be interested in knowing how the leaders 
in the Federal Council of Churches, which seems to us 
to represent something that may be classed as “official,” 
regard the suggestion that there is such detachment from 
vital issues. In their Research and Social Departments 
it seems to us that there has been the most definite sort 
of application to the most fundamental issues. More- 
over, in the work of world peace, in all matters of in- 
ternational comity, in moral and social reform, that 
agency seems to us to represent a very decided attitude. 
Also, in spite of much conservatism in religion, it is to 
distinctly religious circles that we must turn for wide 
and intense interest in the deepest problems of life, in- 
dividual and social. Movements and manifestations of 
interest outside of the churches are largely sporadic, 
being pragmatic without constructive idealism, or doc- 
trinaire without directly practical relation. We appre- 
ciate the unselfish spirit and forward-looking activity of 
various social groups and agencies in America, but we 
have not found anywhere such evidences of social vision 
and power outside the circles of organized religion as 
would justify the claims that we must look there for 
the saving forces of the nation. If the churches fail, 
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we cannot see much hope, and our outlook would be 
very dark if we felt that the condition of the churches 
is as serious as has been suggested. 

On the contrary, it seems to us that we should stress 
the many signs of awakened activity and the deeper 
developments of a social conscience in the churches. We 
think, also, that labor is by no means as estranged from 
the Church as is claimed. The writer’s experience may 
be exceptional, but looking back over three city pastor- 
ates covering mere than twenty years, he realizes that 
the immense preponderance of members, adherents and 
office-bearers in his churches were manual toilers, and 
among them a fair proportion of women. We believe 
that only in exceptional instances are the women in the 
churches largely of the leisure class—that on the con- 
trary, in the churches as a whole, the strength of women’s 
organizations and activities is derived from hard-working 
house-wives, and women variously employed. We fear 
that it is precisely the leisured women that the churches 
have failed to reach and interest. While it is regrettable 
that the churches have not reached great masses in the 
community, and we conceive the winning of those masses 
to be their chief problem, we. believe that a survey of 
the present church-going population would show a fair 
proportion of working people. In fact, we understand 
that such surveys as have been made in typical com- 
munities have shown that the churches represent what 
is approximately a cross-section of the community. We 
fear that the rich, the powerful and the leisured are as 
much (and probably as little) estranged from the church 
as are the poor and laboring. 


In Brief 
Dr. James L. Barton writes us from New York, where 
he is in consultation on the Near East situation: “The 
Literary Digest has bought for us a food ship, now leav- 
ing Gibraltar, and turned it over to us, paying $177,000. 
The boat will land 1,400 tons of food within a week.” 
_ *e ¥ 
The following words of President Blaisdell with 
which he presented Dr. Fong Foo Sec for the LL.D. de- 
gree, came to our attention too late for incorporation in 
our recent article on this distinguished Chinaman: 


Fong Foo Sec: Heir by birth to the wisdom of an 
ancient and wonderful people; scholar as well of Western 
learning; holding all these combined riches in the service 
of a great heart; internationalist, educator, modest Chris- 
tian gentleman; this is an honorable day in the history 
of Pomona College, for it is the pleasure and privilege of 
this institution, by vote of its Faculty and Trustees, to 
confer upon you the degree of Doctor of Laws with all 
the rights and privileges pertaining thereto, and you will 
now be so. invested. oo. 


The report of the Kennedy School of Missions, of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, for 1921-22, presents 
some interesting facts. Citing the fact that a large part 
of foreign mission work is under rural conditions, the 
Report urges the need of adequate agricultural training, 
and mentions this as the reason why some missionary 
leaders are looking to the agricultural colleges for re- 
cruits. “There is one mission in India,” the Report says, 
“which has a man who had a full theological course 
after a fine course in agriculture. He is the one mem- 
ber of the mission whose presence is desired in every 
station.” 
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The Objectives of the Congregational 
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Foundation for Education 


1. To work out a unified statesmanlike 
National Educational Policy for the Denomi- 
nation, so far as educational institutions are 
concerned, including particularly theological 
schools and colleges; but also such junior 
eolleges and secondary schools as may be 
specially called for in transitional condi- 
tions, or in limited number to serve as 
model schools. What the Denomination 
should do in securing the religious educa- 
tion of individuals is wholly left with the 
Congregational Education Society. 

2. To secure a body of eighteen men—edu- 
cators, ministers and laymen—who shall 
guide in the development and administration 
of such a National Educational Policy, and 
attempt to obtain the funds necessary for 
its most important work—a heavy respon- 
sibility. 

3. To get by careful scientific educational 
survey of the nation, state by state, the full 
facts about all the educational institutions 
historically affiliated with Congregational- 
ism, and their environment and relationship 
to other institutions in the states in which 
they are situated. Ultimately the Founda- 
tion should have the completest information 
anywhere available concerning these schools. 
A large mass of such material has already 
been gathered. 

4. To secure closer, more sympathetic and 
more mutually helpful relations between the 
churches and the colleges, while leaving both 
free. That Christian colleges and theolog- 
ical schools owe a service to the churches 
in the training of the young people of the 
churches and in providing religious leader- 
ship for the churches is involved in their 
very existence. That, on the other hand, 
Congregational churches least of all can 
consistently neglect higher education is 
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equally incontestible. And yet the simple 
fact is, that for many years the colleges in 
general have not thought of their relation 
to the churches as particularly significant, 
and the Denomination as such has done 
singularly little for our institutions of higher 
learning. This cannot be regarded as a per- 
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manently satisfactory condition for either 
the churches or the colleges. 

5. To take on our fair share of the higher 
Christian education of the nation, in the 
light of the scientific educational survey of 
the country, and in recognized partnership 
with other Christian bodies, seeking the 
closest co-operation feasible with the educa- 
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tional work of other denominations, and at 
the same time with state-supported educa- 
tion. Government statistics show that more 
than ninety per cent. of the enrollment in 
secondary education is in public schools. 
The powerful trend in secondary education 
toward the public high school is shown by 
the fact that while from 1890 to 1918 the 
total population of the United States in- 
creased about seventy per cent., the high 
school enrollment increased more than eight 
hundred per cent. On the other hand, in 
1918 more than sixty per cent. of the total 
college and university enrollment of the 
country was in private institutions. ‘The 
statistics as a whole make it clear that we 
already have thus a large system of private 
higher education paralleling the state-sup- 
ported system, and have proved that it can, 
in large part at least, be fairly carried. 
Taken in connection, with other patent 
facts, these figures suggest that in the en- 
tire educational task of the nation, the state 
may well assume elementary, secondary, 
technical, vocational and professional edu- 
cation (except for the ministry), and schools 
for specialized research; assisted in techni- 
cal, professional and research education by 
great private foundations. The facts also 
suggest that the churches would in general 
best concentrate their gifts and efforts upon 
theological schools and a reasonable num- 
ber of Christian colleges and universities of 
high quality. This assumes that, with the 
most cordial relation to state-supported edu- 
eation, it is still highly desirable for the 
nation, that the Christian churches support 
a parallel system of higher education, in 
which Christian values can be emphasized, 
that will bear comparison as to quality of 


work with the best the state can offer. They 
Foundation should make sure that Congrega- , 
tionalists undertake their full share of this 
great and significant national task. The 
high reputation and prestige which the Con- 
gregational colleges have had as a group 
may give us courage to attempt much larger 
achievements. 

6. To bring home to the consciousness of 
the churches as well as of their generous 
givers, the fact that higher education today 
cannot mean less than bringing the student 
to personal sharing in the great intellectual 
and spiritual achievements of the race, cor- 
responding to the great departmental tasks 
and aspects of man’s nature. And for our 
own time we can say with some precision 
just what that means. It means some genu- 
ine personal sharing in the scientific spirit 
and method, in the historical spirit, in the 
philosophic mind, in esthetic appreciation, 
in the social consciousness (including some 
insight into economic and social and political 
conditions) and in religious discernment and 
commitment. The moral consciousness of 
the race is revealed in all these alike. The 
very business of the college, then, let us 
see, is to bring its students personally to 
share in the great intellectual and spiritual 
achievements of the race. One cannot neg- 
lect one’s primary business and pretend to 
have a conscience which he respects. We 
have talked about the scientific spirit, the 
historical spirit, the philosophic mind,. and 
the rest; but we have not sufficiently per- 
ceived that higher education fails—dismally 
and surely fails—in just so far as the per- 
sonal sharing in all these falls short. This 
is the stern test which we must bring to all 
higher education. Now we need to recognize 
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that this test cannot be lightly or cheaply 
met. So, to introduce the student to the 
modern world and to fit him intelligently 
and effectively to co-operate in it, is a diffi- 
cult and expensive task. The education of 
fifty years ago will not meet the case. Chris- 
tian people of all denominations need to re- 
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member, therefore, that bare honesty re- 
quires that they should do in their education 
what they pretend to do. And they must not 
ask Christian parents to be satisfied, on de- 
nominational or religious grounds, with a 
supposed higher education for their chil- 
dren which is definitely not what a higher 
education ought to be. Vhis lies at the very 
heart of the purpose of the Foundation. The 
Foundation must aim to help to secure, for 
every institution of higher learning affiliated 
with Congregationalism, resources sufficient 
to enable it to do what it pretends to do, 
to offer an education that will really intro- 
duce to the modern world. And a curricu- 
lum which will do that makes heavy finan- 
cial demands. It is not a question primarily 
of size of institution, but of high quality 
and sufficient breadth so far as the institu- 
tion pretends to go. The inevitable growing 
comparison with state-supported education 
also brings strong pressure at this point. 

7. To help our Christian colleges to live 
up to their Christian calling and heritage. 
To neglect this—it should be noted—is just 
so far to fail in that characteristic national 
task .of maintaining a Christian type of 
higher education parallel with state-sup- 
ported institutions. Our denominational 
polity happily does not lend itself here or 
elsewhere to domination. Forced results 
would fail in any case. Our denominational 
genius, too, is not favorable to a narrow 
type of denominational college. But main- 
taining most earnestly both our freedom and 
our breadth, we may still hope for such 
closer and more sympathetic relations ,be- 
tween the churches and the colleges as shall 
insure greater mutual helpfulness, through 
better acquaintance and a growing sense of 
great common interests. The churches need 
the intellectual leadership of the colleges. 
The colleges need great spiritual roots strik- 
ing down into the life of the Christian people 
of the nation. It is peculiarly fitting that 
the churches should do everything possible 
to help the colleges to give the highest type 
of Christian education, to make the religious 
conditions of the colleges as favorable as 
possible, to recognize everywhere the critical 
need just now of better religious education, 
to offer strong courses in religious educa- 
tion themselves, and to give definite train- 
‘ing for religious workers. 

8. To do our part in greatly increasing 
everywhere the power and prestige of Chris- 
tian educational institutions. To this end, 
first, we must do all possible to avoid waste 
and needless overlapping in all our own 
educational’ work in. the nation. In the 
second place, we must work for far larger 
co-operation among the denominations in 
their educational work. The different de- 
nominations have been forced on the foreign 
missionary field to face the necessity of pool- 
ing their resources, if the Christian schools 
were to achieve a growing importance side 
by side with state education. He must be 
blind, indeed, who cannot see the pressing 
need of a similar policy at home. Scores 
of denominational colleges hardly exert an 
appreciable influence at all. And there are 
some states in which the Christian colleges 
‘are so completely overshadowed from prac- 
tically every point of view by the state in- 
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stitutions as to be doomed to comparative 
failure. The churches have no right to be 
satisfied with that condition of affairs, if 
they are to take the responsibility for col- 
lege education at all. Acquaintance, fellow- 
ship, all kinds of co-operation, federation, 
partial or entire merging are all called for, 
in various situations and degrees, if we are 
to make our Christian colleges the indubi- 
table centers of power they ought to be. 
Such significant institutions can then com- 
mand far greater resources. 

9. To help individual institutions at their 
own request, with a careful study of condi- 
tions and resulting counsel; with assistance 
in various ways in their own financial cam- 
paigns; with direct appropriations to cur- 
rent expenses from available funds, having 


first in mind the most critical needs; and’ 


with direct appropriation of larger sums, for 
endowment funds, as resources shall in- 
crease. Occasional conferences should also 
be held of the colleges historically affiliated 
with Congregationalism upon the educational 
policies of the Denomination. 

10. To secure adequate funds for carry- 
ing out efficiently this national policy for 
education. No large gains can be made in 
our educational work | without largely in- 
creased resources. But the possibilities of 
educational accomplishment through this 
national policy are so great, that one must 
believe that the resources will be forthcom- 
ing. The Foundation must have current 
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contributions and also a considerable en- 
dowment fund, if it is to prove an effective 
agency of the Denomination in the help of 
its educational institutions. The endowment 
fund might well amount to ten million dol- 
lars, to insure the possibility of regular gifts 
to the colleges and theological schools of 
considerable sums. It is, perhaps, doubtful 
whether the endowment should be much 
larger, since a’ very large centralized per- 
manent fund is open to objection. But the 
Foundation could in any case wisely serve 
as a temporary trustee of either designated 
or undesignated large gifts for endowment 
of institutions. The great value of compara- 
tively small current contributions given 
from year to year lies just here—whether 
or not they are included in the apportion- 
ment plan. Such gifts insure a kind of 
direct interest and sense of obligation that 
are of prime significance ‘to the colleges, and 
can ill be spared. No large gifts can replace 
them. These individual small givers con- 
stitute truly an indispensable “living en- 
downment”; for they have a real and regu- 
lar share and pride in the whole basic 
educational work of the Denomination. Per- 
haps President Nash’s plan for College 
Clubs may prove the best agency for such 
individual gifts. But in some way, it is 
to be hoped a large number of these small, 
current givers may be secured for the sake 
of the reality and vitality of our denomi- 
national educational work. 
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Keeping the Colleges Christian 


HE free colleges which it has been the 
pleasure of Congregationalism to estab- 
_ lish have been endowed with an unparalleled 
religious privilege which is, at the same 
time, an inescapable responsibility. With 
rare faith, the Congregational founders have 
trusted their colleges, as also their local 


ot 
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churches, to maintain the continuity and the 
fullness of their spiritual service. On the 
whole, in the colleges as in the churches, 
this confidence has vindicated itself, despite 
all those lapses and inadequacies to which 
it is open. However dubious have been any 
of the parentheses, it is certainly to be 
doubted whether any group of colleges have 
made as large a spiritual contribution or 
have given as distinct a religious leadership 
to their own fellowship and to the world as 
have those which have been privileged with 
this freedom. 

But this freedom is a special responsibil- 
ity because it enables a college to face life 
as it is, and, free from formulas or empty 
words, meet it with those inspirations which 
the years will only reinforce. Doubtless the 
productiveness of this method will require 
faith. Its results cannot tonight be listed 
in the classifications of yesterday. But time 
will find them in the forces which leayen 
society. 3 

In the first place, it is always to be re- 
membered that the college years come at the 
exact time of life when nature is unleash- 
ing all the outgoing and excursive impulses. 
They mark the period when the passion for 
adventure is at its highest. The sharper con- 
straints of boyhood have suddenly been put 
off; the sobering responsibilities of manhood 
and business, the home, fatherhood—have 
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not yet been assumed. In the interim the 
lad is characteristically a crusader, and it 
is this youth for whom the best college must 
function. 

Undoubtedly, the hope of the future is in 
this spirit of investigation and re-appraise- 
ment which comes to its most impetuous 
fullness during the four exuberant years of 
college life. Some one has said that the 
seventeenth century was the age of deploy- 
ing. It scattered Englishmen to the ends of 
the earth. The world could not have been 
what it is today had it not been for that 
century. Under a thousand: varied skies 
Hnglishmen were to work out their differing 
problems and their manifold culture. The 
eollege years seem often to me the seven- 
teenth century of life. How unthinkable 
would the twentieth century be without the 
seventeenth, and yet how perilous it seemed! 


In these days, peculiarly, there is much 
which especially accentuates this pioneering 
attitude to even the most thoughtful and 
patient college student as he faces the prob- 
lem of the world order: with the freshness 
of the new generation. In my judgment, few 
of us who are more mature haye in any de- 
gree sensed the present intellectual perplexity 
of youth. Even in calmer days were not we 
ourselves reformers? And now, is not sci- 
ence revolutionizing our text books? Does 
not the world chaos suggest some funda- 
mental difficulty which is to be discovered? 
In the realm of religion, even, have we not 
ourselves shared the experience of radical 
changes with the accompanying hesitation 
regarding all positive affirmation? In this 
environment the questions of youth must be 
doubly insistent. 

These are the: values which every good 
college must surely conserve, and yet before 
the guidance of which every college adminis- 
trator in these days must feel himself in- 
adequate. He must speak at one and the 
same time one and the same message to 
hundreds of students of vastly varying de- 
grees of poise and discernment. He desires 
to conserve the constructive attitude, but he 
must also surely conserve the endless spirit 
of the quest which reckons no territory to 
be inviolate for the feet of the explorer. 
And who knows when the results of the 
quest are really most constructive to faith— 
Galileo or the Pontifical College—the for- 
ward-looking student or the gray-haired pro- 
fessor of philosophy? 

Obviously, faith is not to be won for youth, 
nor the college made a place of faith by the 


process of rejected questions, nor by any 
closed outlook upon the age of thinking in 
which we live. We must go down into the 
forum, or rather the world has come down 
into our forum. The newspaper, the tele- 
phone, the automobile, the propagandist, the 
printed page—these are all with us, and 
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they often speak with a magnetism and force 
which is far more impressive than the class- 
room, 

One of the indisputable changes which 
must profoundly alter all our method of 
effort—and which we have not yet reckoned 
with sufficiently—is the fact that we can 
no longer plant our Plymouth Rocks—nor 
our ecolleges—in isolated lands. Men speak 
of “going to college’ as if they were going 
to a monastery where all life and thought 
ean be “regulated.” It is more like going 
to London under friendly guidance; for a 
good college is simply a microcosm of the 
world in which one is helped to learn where 
his best shall find its place. 

It must be taken for granted, too, that a 
college is a place of risk, for great living 
is always some form of wise venturing. If 
a good college presupposes freedom, it must 
also offer danger. Here is our perpetual 
quarrel with a “perfectly safe’ place. What 
we need is inspiring colleges. In other words, 
the approach of Christianity to youth today 
is in its capacity to satisfy the spirit of 
enlistment. 

For in the last analysis it is the ap- 
peal to noble service which most effectively 
gathers these vagrant impulses of youth into 
a realin of ordered power and usefulness. 
We need not discount the classroom, but it 
remains true that what youth hungers for 
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is not logic, but a cause. The Englishmen 
who scattered over the world in the seven- 
teenth century were men of many and hos- 
tile minds, but they founded an empire on 
which the sun does not set because they car- 
ried with them freedom and a flaming capac- 
ity for devotion. 

Who, then, will make the colleges Chris- 
tian? Whoever can touch youth with its 
noblest passion? The name of those who 
ean help is legion. It ought to include the 
college president and college trustees. It 
should include the college janitor and the 
gardener. I can only suggest. 

Somewhere there is a lad going up to 
college this fall. His life work will be done 
within these four years. Two generations 
hence white-haired men will still remember 
his stainless life and his abandon of self- 
forgetfulness, and they will remind one an- 


The Inevitable 


MONG the characteristic features of our 
national life, none has been more dis- 
tinctive than the American college. Love 
of liberty we have shared with heroic peoples 
from the Greeks to the Anglo-Saxon. Re- 
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ligious devotion has been manifested by 
saints and martyrs of all ages. As for our 
free institutions, for a century and a half 
we were hardly more than working out the 
English spirit under the forms of the Hng- 
lish constitution and crown. But when in 
the history of the world, before now, did 
a pioneering people begin founding colleges 
in the first half-dozen years of their struggle 
with the wilderness, and keep on establish- 
ing them through three expanding centuries? 

This is what our American Congregation- 
alists have done, and it is their unique con- 
tribution to Christian civilization. 

The American college, thus founded and 
cherished by us, was a distinctly new insti- 
tution. It was fundamentally unlike the 
continental universities; and it had marked 
differences from the Hnglish universities, al- 
though closely related to them. The latter 
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other how this lad made the college a Chris- 
tian contagion for them. 

Who will make the college Christian? 
Some devoted teacher who this summer 
stayed by the little college when easier 
paths invited him to more famous places. 
Somehow he felt that he was needed; and 
what was money or fame when there was 
a need? By-and-by a hundred men on the 
firing-line of the world’s worth-while work 
will “stand by” on the devotion of ‘‘the little 
Prot:? 

Who shall make the college Christian? 
Most of all, for it must be so, a noble and 
concerned church. That is why there is a 
Congregational Foundation for Education. 
It should re-knit the old vivid associations 
where they have ceased to exist. Most cer- 
tainly is this needed in those colleges where 


the easier conditions seem to lay less em- 
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phasis upon the consecrated life. Fathers 
and mothers will make more effort to form 
friendships with the college companions of 
their sons and daughters. College clubs will 
keep the connections. Through them young 
people will be prepared beforehand to make 
the most of college life. It will be a great 
day in the church year when each new group 
seatters to the experience wonderful in the 
various colleges of their choice. It shall 
be a greater day when they come back with 
their added acquirements. And through all 
the year these young people shall be unfor- 
gotten in the pastor’s heart and prayer; all 
to this end, that it may be made real to 
them that education is not merely a disci- 
pline of knowledge, but the satisfying of 
life with that for which all the forces of 
youth have made them restless—the passion 
for adequate service. : 


\ 
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Relation of Congregationalists 


to Education 


By Rev. Edward Dwight Eaton 


were collections of religious foundations, the 
outcome of centuries of national life, grouped 
in a common atmosphere and tradition. The 
American college was the creation of colo- 
nists in the wilds, each college a single 
school ministering in its own way to the 
educational needs of a region, whether colony 
or state, and each having independent expe- 
rience and development. 

How can it be accounted for, one may well 
ask, that the Congregationalists should have 
had the vision, wisdom and devotion requi- 
site for making such a contribution to Amer- 
ica and the world? Its immeasurable value 
cannot be questioned. The more one studies 
it and traces its results, the more one is 
inclined to agree with the arresting estimate 
of Franklin Carter: “There is not in the 
world another gift by any church to the 
cause of Christ equally as great and benefi- 
cent as the great gift of Congregationalism— 
the colleges of New England.” To justify 
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this statement, one must bear in mind that 
from the colleges, as President Carter points 
out, came the first effective impulse in Amer- 
ica toward world evangelism; that our 
splendid sisterhood of colleges across the 
continent, where such a multitude of leaders 
of church and state have been trained, have 
been the direct progeny of the Colonial in- 
stitutions of New England; and that the 
great work of other Christian bodies for 
education has received its inspiration and 
taken its type from the Congregational 
college. 

To understand how we have been counted 
worthy to make such a contribution to 
human welfare and progress, we must bear 
in mind the character of the founders of 
Congregationalism, and our unique inheri- 
tance from them. As has been recently said 
with deliberate and generous appreciation 
by a Methodist eminent as an educator and 
in the pulpit: “There is no doubting for a 
moment the significance, even the greatness, 
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-of the past of Congregationalism. In seven- 
teenth century Hngland the deepest notes 
sounded in the days of the Commonwealth 
came from the inspiration of this group. 
And in seventeenth century America it was 
this spirit which poured into the life of the 
new world its most priceless elements.” 


CONGREGATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


In England were thought out and fought 
out afresh in that masterful seventeenth 
century the great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty imperilled by tyranny in 
church and state. In this momentous 
struggle our Congregational forefathers had 
a leading part. Their thinking went to the 
foundations of things, and their convictions 
made them men of power. Of those who 
colonized New England, a remarkably large 
number were graduates of the English uni- 
versities, especially of Cambridge. 

Among their ministers were such men of 
leadership in thought and action as John 
Cotton, who haying been for twenty years 
the influential rector of the most beautiful 
parish church in England, came over sea to 
become the first pastor of the colonists in 
Boston. Another was Thomas 


will never cease to honor the memory of 
Hooker.” 

Such men it was who sounded the key- 
notes for Congregationalism. They beat the 
music out to which their descendants have 
not ceased to march. Dr. Hough, the Method- 
ist authority quoted above, goes on to say: 
“Hour principles, as I see it, have kept play- 
ing through the thought and action of the 
Congregationalists. Or rather, these are the 
passions; for they have been principles on 
fire with personal devotion when they have 
been most powerful. First; the passion for 
freedom; second, the passion for justice; 
third, the passion for the intellectual life; 
fourth, the passion for a knowledge of God.” 
These passions, he continues, made them 
founders of states—as Lowell says of them: 
“Who pitched a state as other men pitched 

tents, 

And led the march of time to great events.” 
These passions have enabled them later to 
provide leaders in many a reform, to lift the 
level of the intellectual life of America, and 
to develop a Christian experience of pro- 
found and far-reaching influence. 

Given such a spirit animating our Congre- 
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gational settlers in the new world, and such 
leaders to guide them, we cannot fail to see 
that in their scheme of things education 
must inevitably hold a foremost place. We 
might imagine as coming from their lips 
the very words of Martineau’s illuminating 
statement of the relation of education and 
religion: “Nature constitutes, throughout, 
one intellectual organism; humanity one 
moral organism; and as God is the inform- 
ing thought of the one, so is he the spiritual 
authority of the other. In recognition of 
the former, we raise the College; as symbol 
of the other, we dedicate the Church.” To 
them the teacher and the preacher belonged 
side by side and must work shoulder to 
shoulder. In them the faith of all Protes- 
tants that every child of God is worth edu- 
cating, the universal conviction of lovers of 
liberty that free men should be trained to 
guide well the state, rose to their highest 
power and most productive expression. 


THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD 
Thus it was that the infant colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in the famous words of 
Cotton Mather, “began to think upon a col- 
lege—the best thing on which New 


Hooker, a prominent clergyman of 
the Chureh of England, of whom 
one who feared his influence wrote 
to Laud’s chancellor: “His genius 
will still haunt all the pulpits 
in the country where any of 
his scholars may be admitted to 
preach.” Coming to the new 
world, he led a band of pioneers 
through the forests to found Hart- 
ford, and became the chief author 
of the constitution of Connecticut, 
‘that model for Democratic con- 
stitutions, thus winning the esti- 
mate of the historian, George 
Bancroft: “They who judge of 
men by their influence on public 


England ever thought.” Thus, in 
1636, when the settlement in Bos- 
ton numbered only about twenty- 
five houses, they founded Harvard 
College, the General Court voting 
for it the sum of four hundred 
pounds, an amount equal to the 
total annual tax of the colony for 
all purposes. They located the 
school in Newtown on the Charles 
River, building a stockade about 
the college yard as a defense 
against the hostile Indians. But 
they changed the name of the vil- 
lage from Newtown to Cambridge, 
in fond recollection of the Eng- 


happiness and by the _ services 
they render to the human race 


West CoLLEGE, WILLIAMS 
Built in 1790 


lish university where so many of 
the colonists had been educated, 
and in prophecy of an illustrious 
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OLD MIDDLE COLLEGE, BELOIT 
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educational future. Their greatest appre- 
hension was of a lowering, in years to come, 
of the high standard of their ministry; and 
one can never read without a thrill of ap- 
preciation their statement which is carved 
upon the central gateway of Har- 
vard College: “After God had car- 
ried us safe to New England, and 
we had builded our houses, pro- 
vided necessaries for our livelihood, 
reared convenient places for God’s 
worship. and settled the civil gov- 
ernment, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity ;\dreading to leave illit- 
erate ministry to the churches when 
our present ministers shall lie in 
the dust.” 

For fifty-seven years Harvard 
was the only college in America. 
It was cherished in the affections 
of the people of New England, and 
sustained by their self-sacrificing 
gifts. Domestic animals and family 
heirlooms were contributed toward 
its support. The farmers of Con- 
necticut took up collections for it. 
Tuition was often paid in the products of 
the farm. 

The difference between the soil of New 
England and of the South for college plant- 
ing in-Colonial days may be suggested by 
the fact that when the English Commission- 
ers for Foreign Plantations, fifty years after 
Jamestown was founded, asked information 
regarding education, the governor of Vir- 
ginia answered: “I thank God there are no 
free schools or printing presses, and I hope 
we shall not have any these hundred years” ; 
but the governor of Connecticut reported: 
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“One-fourth of the annual revenue of the 
colony is laid out in maintaining free schools 
for the education of our children.” 


YALE AND OTHER HARLY COLLEGES 

The most auspicious event at the opening 
of the eighteenth century was the founding 
of Yale. Having been looked forward to 
and ardently desired for half a century, it 
came into being when ten Congregational 
ministers, all but one of them graduates of 
Harvard, met and contributed books for the 
library of a new college. The charter of 
Yale in 1701 aptly set forth the aim of all 
colleges. It was to be a “school wherein 
youth may be instructed in the arts and 
sciences, who through the blessing of al- 
mighty God may be fitted for public employ- 
ment, both in church and state.” All of the 
presidents of Yale have been Congregational: 
ists; all of them for nearly two centuries 
Congregational ministers. It has grown to 
be probably the most national of all Ameri- 
can educational institutions, and mother of 
many colleges. It is interesting to note in 
passing, as illustrating the influence of New 
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BEGINNINGS OF COLORADO COLLEGE 


the noblest estimate of values. HWngaged as 
their founders were in a struggle with the 
elements, their purpose was higher than the 
mere subjugation of nature. Felling forests, 
plowing an obdurate soil, with the musket 
over the fireplace or leaning in the furrow, 
they were securing a habitation for the 
spirit. A Russian proverb has it: “Labor 
is the house love dwells in.” With what 
depth of Christian conviction and affection 
our fathers wrought upon their 
colleges as veritable tabernacles of 
God! 
commonwealths, makers of litera- 
ture, leaders of the spirit, expound- 
ers of law, teachers of youth, 
builders of civilization these col- 
leges have trained for the enrich- 
ment of humanity ! 


WESTWARD 


But New England and the Middle 
States were not to bound the hori- 
zous of America. A vast Western 
domain was challenging the atten- 
tion of the people. Manasseh Cut- 
ler (Yale, 1767), Congregational 
minister, chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary army, physician, naturalist, 
was largely instrumental in shap- 


Intinors Cotitece Bumpine, Hrecrep rn 1829 


Hngland in shaping American education, 
that when the movement for the founding 
of Princeton College took definite shape in 
the synod of New York in 1746, the two lead- 
ing spirits in that synod were one,a Har- 
vard graduate, and one a graduate of Yale. 
The Yale man, Dickinson, became Prince- 


‘ton’s first president; the second and third 


presidents were also Yale graduates; and 
when John Witherspoon (afterwards famous 
as the only clergyman among the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence) was called 
from Scotland to become Princeton’s fifth 
president, he toured New England, raising 
funds for the struggling college. Ciinton, 
New York, seat of Hamilton College, was 
settled by colonists from New Hngland, and 
the academy out of which the college grew 
was founded by a minister who held a Yale 
degree. 

We cannot dwell as we would like upon the 
story of the other colleges founded by Con- 
gregationalists in New England, each planted 
by pioneers of high aim and far outlook. 
Dartmouth, Williams, Bowdoin, Middlebury, 
Amherst—each of them has embodied Ameri- 
can Christian idealism, and has expressed 


ing the Ordinance of 1787, which 
was passed by the Continental Con- 
gress, and has been pronounced to 
be of importance in our national history, 
second only to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution itself. It 
dedicated the great North West Territory 


DvRING THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE 


What a host of framers of- 
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to “morality, religion and education,’ and 
prohibited slavery within its bounds. Cutler 
led a band of ex-Revolutionary soldiers into 
southern Ohio as settlers; and thus, in the 
words of President Taft: ‘“Marietta was the 
gateway through which the democracy of 
Puritan New England found its way into 
the North-West’”—that broad Interior which 
was to become the bulwark of the nation 
in the struggle with slavery culminating in 
the war of 1861-65. 

With the opening up of the great Interior 
and West in the early and middle decades of 
the nineteenth century, the experiences of 
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the founders of the New Hngland colleges 
were duplicated, as the tide of emigration 
swept westward, the passion for education 
still flaming in the hearts of the Congrega- 
tional pioneers. Wherever there has been 
a frontier—in Ohio and Illinois, in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Dakota, in 
Colorado, in Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia—there the Congregationalists have 
planted a college. Many such an institu- 
tion, staked out in the prairie grass, has 
been the center of heroic sacrifices and un- 
conquerable faith. 

The colleges for women have, with elastic 
step and fine enthusiasm, caught up with 
_ their brothers. Their story is a fascinating 
one. Mary Lyon, the heroic protagonist in 
the struggle for the recognition of the right 
of women to the higher education, founded 
Mount Holyoke in 1837. In 1871, Sophia 
Smith of Northampton, having inherited a 
_ fortune from her brother, who had but a 
| poor opinion of women’s education, devoted 
' it to the establishment of a college in which 
- women should have equal advantages to those 
| offered to men, desiring “to develop as fully 
| as may be the powers of womanhood.” 
Wellesley followed in 1875, rapidly rising to 
strength and beauty. These, with such in- 
stitutions in the interior and West as Lake 
Hrie, Rockford, Milwaukee-Downer and Mills, 
have shown the world what advantages may 


be justly offered for the education of women, - 


and the splendid use young women are eager 
to make of these advantages. 

The college story of our Congregational- 
ism has thus been a serial, already almost 
three centuries long, and still gathering im- 
petus and inspiration. Many of the insti- 
tutions, from East to far West, have grown 
strong and influential; others are just put- 
ting on their strength. All of them have 
alike expressed the eagerness of the founders 
| for a wide horizon, one in no way bounded 
by their own acres wrested from the forest 
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or carved out on the prairie or nestling 
among the mountains. They felt themselves 
citizens of a mighty past, resounding with 
the battle-cries of humanity, and echoing to 
the builder’s hammer; and they looked for- 
ward to a mighty future of the nation, ris- 
ing from the dim unknown, thrilling and 
challenging them. Their homage was paid 
to the empire of mind, as an endowment of 
the Creator, itself of creative power and 
dowered with the scepter. of life. 

What well-loved names give brilliance to 
this story of our centuries! If the East 
has its Dwights, Woolsey, Hopkins, Seelye, 


Tucker, Alice Freeman and Hyde; the West , 


matches them with its Finney, Sturtevant, 


Chapin, Magoun, the Perrys, McVicker, Ward, 


Ingalls and Strong. 

We have had our apostles of higher edu- 
cation in the Near and Far Hast—our Ham- 
lin, Bliss, Davis, Sheffield and Christie. The 
American share of the modern movement for 
the evangelizing of the world, whose first 
century of splendid achievement is just com- 
pleted, has been largely a Christian cam- 
paign of college men and women against 
superstition, ignorance and disease; and the 
new nationalities springing to life under 
their touch are in large degree a gift of 
American colleges to the peoples of Asia. 
In all of this we have been in the forefront. 

Our educational work in the South, 
whither we were drawn by the needs of a 
disadvantaged race, centers in such leaders 
as Armstrong, Frissell, Cravath, De Forest, 
Bumstead and Ware. An expert investiga- 
tor, not a Congregationalist, has recently ex- 
pressed to the writer his admiration of the 
exceptionally high quality of the educational 
work we have done for the colored people. 

It is not possible here even to sketch the 
notable record of Congregationalism in theo- 
logical education, which should have a sepa- 
rate discussion. Nor can we do more than 
barely refer to the essential part we have had 
in the development of universities. Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, at once suggest the eminent leadership 
of Gilman, Angell, Bascom, Northrop and 
others, with their hundreds of Congrega- 
tional colleagues. And in all this we have 
not named a single one of our living college 
leaders whose’ lives are already imperish- 
ably built into the educational structure of 
America and other lands. 

Are we not inevitably led to Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s conclusion as to whither all this record 
points?—“If God’s will concerning us for 
the days which are to come can be gleaned 
from the way along which he has led us 
through the centuries which are gone, then 
it would seem that we are ordained to min- 
ister especially to the human mind, and that 
along educational lines we are to seek and 
expect our coming victories.” 


UNITED EFFORT 


In the history of our colleges, as in the 
history of other great Congregational efforts, 
freedom has encouraged strong, independent 
development. But independency inevitably 
has resulted in a degree of haphazard, in 
some cross-purposes and overlapping, and 
some failure to realize intended results. 
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The Congregational common sense and in- 
stinct for association, which has secured 
through the National Council a unified con- 
trol of our missionary societies while leay- 
ing local freedom unimpaired, has now in- 
evitably grappled with the problem of the 
co-ordination of our educational forces. 
Normal self-expression and normal self-pro- 
tection, no less than the necessity of safe- 
guarding imperilled institutions, have im- 
pelled us to seek to develop a new agency 
for unifying our educational activities, and 
conserving the precious results of devoted 
service and generous gifts for education. 

The large committee on education which 
the National Council called to its assistance, 
was led through its careful studies more and 
more irresistibly to the conviction that an 
educational organization was imperatively 
needed to give unity, balance, strength and 
wise direction in this field. Their cogent 
statement of this conviction to the National 
Council at Los Angeles convinced the Council 
of the timeline&s of such a step, and resulted 
in its historic action of July 7, 1921, estab- 
lishing the Congregational Foundation for 
Education, which opens a new and most 
promising chapter in our educational history. 


Mark Hopkins and His Boy 


Mark HOPKINS 
President of Williams, 1836-1872 


The statement that “Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and me on the other is a good 
enough university for me’ has gone round 
the world since it was made by the twentieth 
President of the United States, James A. 
Garfield. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD 
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Christian Leaders 


THE NEED 

ee HERE there is no vision, the people 

W perish.” Leadership comes first in 
any program of importance. The moral and 
spiritual future of the human race is bound 
up with its Christian leadership. It is not 
easy to lead in this difficult day, but the 
necessity for adequate leadership is greater 
than ever. A good many are going some- 
where, but the great majority of people have 
no idea as to just where. Adequate ideals, 


compellingly put, must challenge the atten- ; 


tion of our common humanity. 

The need for Christian leadership is press- 
ing from the point of view of the Kingdom 
of God and the forces of unrighteousness. 
That Kingdom is not yet established, the 
reign of selfishness is not yet broken, the 
blight and curse of sin are all about us. In- 


dividual, social, industrial, political, racial 
and international wrong 
shame us. 

the circus,” 
multitudes. 
the good 


still rise up to 
The mad rush for ‘bread and 
feed and fun, still dominates 
Nearly a billion people hunger 


for news, and are denied these 
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blessing because the laborers are 
too few. 
_ THE SUPPLY 

Congregationalists have given 
the world some of its greatest 
leaders. But we had to borrow 
a lot of the material in order to 
do it. Had it not been for this 
borrowing process, which has 
brought to us men from many 


other denominations, our own 
church and missionary program 
would be so handicapped for 


leaders as to be on the decline. 
Christianity as_ interpreted 
through Congregationalism has 
made real men, but the last thirty 
years we have not claimed the 


By Rev. Frank M. Sheldon 


attention, captured the imagination and 
finally secured the decision of a sufficient 
number of our own youth for the Christian 
leadership callings. Thirty to 40 per cent. 
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of all our ministers come from other denomi- 
nations and from 80 to 40 per cent. of mis- 
sionaries sent out by the American Board 
in recent years have been drawn from simi- 
lar sources. 

With all this borrowing, we are still with- 
out an adequate supply of ministers. We 
need more men of the very first order, and 
we also need a large number of men who are 
willing to fit themselves for rural and small 
town church work, making this a speciality 
and staying long enough to build a commu- 
nity program. 

THE SOURCE 


During all the years of our American his- 
tory the Christian college has been the chief 
source of supply of our Christian ministers. 
In these days of great state institutions we 
hardly realize that practically all the col- 
lege graduates in the United States before 
the Civil War were graduates of independ- 
ent, endowed colleges, most of which were 
planted by the Christian church. Only one 
of the great western universities was estab- 
lished before the Civil War, namely, the 
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University of Michigan in 1834. Even since 
that time, from 85 to 90 per cent. of all the 
ministers and missionaries who have had 
full college training have come from these 
Christian colleges. Only in recent years, 
with the larger number of students going to 
tax-supported institutions and the cultiva- 
tion of that field by the Christian church, 
have we begun to secure a larger proportion 
of our recruits from the tax-supported 
schools. Our Christian colleges are still the 
main source of supply. 

But these colleges can do nothing by them- 
selves. Back of them must be the Christian 
home. Given Christian homes which really 
believe in our Christianity—homes which 
emphasize Christian values and churches 
which magnify our Christianity by honor- 
ing the program of Jesus, the church and 
its ministry, given the Christian college to 
take young people who have grown up in 
this atmosphere and train them for Chris- 
tian service—and our recruiting problem will 
be in a fair way towards solution. 


THE SERVICE 


The ministry offers the widest possible 
Christianity has to 


opportunity for service. 


CAMPUS SCENE 
“The Oaks of Olivet’ 


do with life and with all of life. 
To be a Christian leader in the 
best sense necessitates being a stu- 
dent of all that has permanent 
significance and interest to the 
people of our day. 

Christianity enlarges life. Its 
interests and outreach are all in- 
clusive. Constant growth is its 
insistent demand. It is the busi- 
ness of Christian leaders to make 
men of the finest kind. At the 
very center of life, reaching us in 
our deepest depths, planting there 
the finest motives and the divin- 
est aspirations, is where Christian- 
ity attacks the problem of life. 


The ministry touches the very | 
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‘sources of our life and the springs of all 
‘action. Its task is to fit people for the life 
| journey with all its ins and outs and ups 
and downs. Hach life has a character to 
‘form, a destiny to achieve. Multitudes are 
handicapped for lack of chance, knowledge, 
courage, patience, honesty, inspiration, love. 
Many are discouraged, defeated and ready 
} to give up. Some are broken on the wheel 
| of life, which was intended for their mold- 
ing. To help folk in the midst of these 
burning needs to face life with new cour- 
| age and adequate ideals is the greatest privi- 
‘lege. In short, it demands that we become 
| our best, and then put that best at the dis- 
| posal of people who battle on the dusty level 
of the common day in an effort to help them 
| gain the mastery, make opportunities out 
| of problems, moral power out of pain and 
| struggle, and victory out of defeat. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS 


Even God must have material with which 
| to work. Given a bit of humanity with 
| temper to stand shaping on its wheel of life, 
eager to know, to do and dare, willing to 
| know his secret and go where he wills, and 
_ God has opportunity to make a master work- 
man. This personality must know certain 
| things. The most important of these is to 
| know God, the Father, and Jesus Christ, the 
| Master. There is no substitute for that 
personal religious experience which gives 
| self-mastery, and the sense of a present 
adequate God who is Father, Friend and 
| Saviour. Our Christianity must free us 
| from selfishness, from fear, from worry. It 
| must endow us with abundant courage, un- 
bounded peace, matchless strength and a 
| life which will go to any length in the serv- 
_ ice which it has undertaken. 
| It is quite important to like folks and 
| have a genuine interest in them; to be able 
| to forget self through an interest in the lives 
| and problems of boys and girls, and men 
and women; to possess that sympathy which 
means insight and a determined purpose to 
| be helpful. That almost indefinable thing 
| called personality is a prime requisite. Those 
qualities of life which enable us to get next 
| to people, really to touch their lives and 
influence them, are important. 

Health and a sound body should not be 
disregarded. A thoroughly trained 
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average minister. But all ministers do have 
the most essential things, the things most 
worth while. There is considerable evidence 
of a disposition on the part of the church 
to take better care of her leaders, both in 
the matter of salaries and in annuities which 
furnish protection for old age. 

Of course, if any of us expected compensa- 
tions which were primarily financial or had 
mainly to do with creature comforts, noth- 
ing in the call to be a follower and an in- 
terpreter of Jesus ever warranted any such 
an assumption. He calls us to opportunities 
for service at whatever cost and makes it 
perfectly clear that the way will be one of 
self-denial. 

But the great compensations in the min- 
istry are the urge it puts into a man’s life 
to know, to grow, to help, to love; the op- 
portunity to know life from all angles; to 
touch it at its very sources; to have fellow- 
ship with all kinds and classes of people; 
to inspire, encourage, instruct and comfort 
the people of a parish; to direct an entire 
religious education program for growing 
boys and girls; to come into intimate rela- 
tion with families in their most sacred joys 
and sorrows; always to champion the cause 
of right, to battle for a square deal for the 
weak; to throw one’s entire energy into the 
making of a world order such that indus- 


trial, political, social, inter-racial and inter- 
national relations shall work for brother- 
hood rather than against it; in short, to help 
build the Kingdom of God on the earth, to 
strive for a universal brotherhood cemented 
in the common fatherhood of God, and in the 
midst of it all, to see many a life open out 
toward new and larger meanings and. pur- 
poses. These are the unparalleled compen- 
sations known to every real minister of the 
Gospel. 


THE HINDRANCES 


There are plenty of them. If there were 
not, the minister would soon be out of a 
job. Sin has many forms and seems almost 
to have a soul so it can take any form that 
may be necessary in order to continue its 
existence. People are selfish, short-sighted, 
unappreciative, ignorant, indifferent, nar- 
row, sectarian, bigoted. There is competi- 
tion among churches, overcrowding at times; 
the interest in Christianity seems to be ex- 
ceedingly meager, and so on throughout the 
entire list, but all of these set the task for 
Christianity. That task is to remove these 
very obstacles to brotherhood and all kinds 
of helpful human fellowship. They are the 
reason for our existence. They challenge us 
to carry with exceeding power the Gospel 
which will cure people of all these ills. 


| mind, a hunger to know, a deter- 
mination to think things through, 
are valuable assets. Above all, a 
love for folks and a consuming 
passion to help them is a real 
necessity. These are a few of the 
most important qualifications. 


THE COMPENSATIONS 


They are not great as the world 
ordinarily reckons compensations. 
However, very few ministers have 
gone under, have been without 
fairly adequate clothing, without 
a home; very few of them, with 
the co-operation of the young 
people themselves, have failed to 
secure a good education for their 
children. There are a good many 
things that many other people 
have which do not come to the 
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WuHatT You Can Do 


Members of the College Clubs. 
ean be tremendous factors in giv- 
ing to the church and the world 
an adequate Christian leadership. 
The following are some of the 
ways in which you can be most 
helpful : 

1. Know in your own experi- 
ence that big, winsome, compelling 
Christianity, so your life will be 
a constant testimony for Christi- 
anity at its best. 

2. Since you would not be will- 
ing to live in a community where 
there is no church, support the 
church as an institution, get into 
it and do every possible thing you 
can to make it effective. 

8. Recognize that the Christian 
church and all the blessings it has 
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brought to us, even our own lives with their 
possibilities, are the product of the mission- 
ary impulse in Christianity, and be a Chris- 
tian who backs the program of Christianity 
for the entire world. 

4. Insist that your church shall honor the 
ministry by paying a decent salary, and in 
doing its part toward the premiums which 
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will guarantee to your pastor his old age 
annuity. 

5. Take a lively interest in our Christian 
colleges. Support them in every way, and 
especially by large gifts, if you can possibly 
give them; by smaller gifts if that is all 
you can do. 

6. Get back of the Congregational Founda- 
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tion for Education and make it a powerful 
agency in promoting Christian leadership 
through the colleges. 

7. Touch the youth in your community 
and in your church, possibly in your own 
home, and so influence them as to lead them , 
into a Christian leadership which will mean 
everything to them and much to the world, 


Congregationalists and a Trained Ministry 


NE who has read the inscriptions on 
O the gates of the Harvard College yard 
needs nothing more to tell the whole story 
of the Congregational theory of education. 
In the quaint phrase of an early chronicler 


Rey. Ozora S. Davis 


we are told that the fathers, after God had 
carried them safely to New England and 
they had builded their houses, provided the 
necessities for their livelihood, built their 
places of worship and settled the civil govern- 
ment, longed and looked after the advance- 
ment of learning, ‘dreading to leave an illit- 
erate ministry to the churches, when our 
present ministers shall lie in the dust.” This 
early definition of the Pilgrim ideal and pro- 
gram never has been deliberately modified 
by: our Congregational folk. 


By Rev. Ozora S. Davis 


with even greater stress we are affirming the 
old ideal that led to the organization of 
Harvard College and has made Congrega- 
tionalists the denomination pre-eminently 
eager to educate its. youth. 

What is the Congregational ideal? With 
apology for the personal factor involved in 
the following paragraph, I shall dare to 
use the pronoun of the first person in set- 
ting it forth, for I owe the deepest joy of 
my life to this ideal and its in- 
corporation in certain institutions 
of the Pilgrim strain. Therefore, 
I shall. put it in conerete terms. 
It began with the academy of a 
Christian type. Such an institu- 
tion opened its doors to me when 
I came from a telegraph office, 
somewhat belated in years. but 
healthy and ambitious, the child 
of poverty and yet disciplined to 
hard and uncomplaining labor. It 
was in St. Johnsbury Academy 
and under the touch of a mas- 
ter teacher and friend, Principal 
Charles E. Putney, that my Chris- 
tian experience began. There I gained the 
definition of purpose that sent me to the 
second institution of Congregational heri- 
tage, Dartmouth College. The tradition that 
Rev. Hleazer Wheelock brought to the foun- 
dation of the College a generous assignment 
of New England rum has somewhat obscured 
the true purpose of the organization of 
Dartmouth in the mind of the undergradu- 
ate of today under the spell of current col- 
lege songs; but I knew the true Dartmouth 


It was behind the sacrifice 
and the labor that called 
Grinnell and Carleton into 
being; it is the primary urge 
that has caused our churches 
in Michigan, even lately, to 
say that the doors of Olivet 
College should not be perma- 
nently closed. The emphasis 
upon the ordained ministry 
rather than upon the whole 
leadership of church and com- 
munity by trained men and 
women has, of course, changed. 
We know that the highest 
life of any neighborhood is 
not safe unless it is able to 
avail itself of the service of 
disciplined leaders. We know 
that the place of the unor- 


dained workers in the church 
alongside that of the educated 
ministry is vital. Therefore 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
From an architect's drawing 


tradition when I was a student there in 
"85-89; and when I graduated I had yielded 
still more fully to the passion of Wheelock, 
perpetuated in the living idealism of Bart- 
lett and Tucker. Dartmouth is something 


more to my grateful spirit than a growing 
College; it is the incarnation of the temper 
of Wheelock and his successors; and the old 
motto of the College, Vox clamantis in de- 
serto, has been an insistent question to my 
spirit coming with some such interrogation 
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as this: What are you going to do with 
your life, enriched by the gifts of the Col- 
lege? I never could get wholly away from 
this. Therefore, it was quite in the proper 
order of growth that, after serving the no- 
vitiate of teaching which was in the very 
blood of a Dartmouth man of the eighties, 
I went to another institution of Congrega- 
tional heritage, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. The records of the old Taylor-Tyler 
controversy never moved me; but I knew 
that Bennet Tyler had been 
president of Dartmouth. It 
seemed natural to be in Hart- 
ford. There I graduated. 
Twelve years in the ministry 
passed and then went to the 
institution that in some ways 
is the most distinctively Con- 
gregational of all our semi- 
naries. Therefore my whole 
life has been under the mold- 
ing touch of the Pilgrim ideal 
of education, and I cannot 
reflect upon it or speak con- 
cerning it without deep and 
grateful emotion. It is con- 
eretely what I have here 
set forth, Preparatory School, 
College and Seminary, closely 
co-ordinated for the purpose 
of perpetuating an educated 
leadership for the churches 
and communities of the twen- 
tieth century. 


EE 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


But now we may as well face the fact 
that notable extensions of this ideal have 
come into existence. We have the High 
School, the State University and the Grad- 
uate Divinity School of undenominational 
character. What will be the influence of 
this enlargement upon the Pilgrim Ideal? 
That it must reckon with these new insti- 
tutions admits of no discussion. Our people 
have no desire to do otherwise. We shall 
conserve and extend our earlier ideals in 


‘ideal under the new conditions. 


_ emy. 
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the Christian college, supported by private 
and denominational beneficence, while meet- 
ing our new opportunity in tax-supported 
institutions. And at this point, with a second 
apology for the personal accent, I desire to 
enter my affirmation that the former days 
were not better than these; that the High 
School and State University are not ‘‘god- 
less’; that we can maintain the Pilgrim 
It will take 
more faith, wisdom and cash to do it; but 
it can be done and it must be done. I recall 
a series of sessions with the boys and girls 
of the High School of Grinnell, Ia., in which 
there was as fine a spirit and deep a re- 
sponse as I ever saw in St. Johnsbury Acad- 
I have met the students from state 
universities in Michigan, Illinois and Wash- 
ington and found all the honest purpose and 
manly responsiveness which 
marked the student life of 
Dartmouth or Amherst more 
than a quarter of a century 
ago. We simply must meet 
with adequate service the tre- 
mendous opportunities of all 
these schools. Our range of 
privilege is tremendously en- 
larged. It ealls for new poli- 
cies and resources; but the 
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ists must simply do for our time what the 
Pilgrim Fathers did for theirs. Surely the 
need has not ceased. If it was necessary to 
train ministers for the little churches of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, it is far more im- 
portant to prepare them fully for the Con- 
gregational churches of this vast and splen- 
did United States as well as for the world- 
wide fields of the American Board. 

What we need as a denomination is to 
see the need and then to match it with 
an adequate program of practical agencies 
which will meet it. This means that the 
academies, colleges and seminaries that the 
fathers founded are to be provided with that 
sort of equipment, and maintained from year 
to year in a degree of effectiveness that suits 
the educational demands of the time. While 
our schools are stressing the importance of 
Christian character and seeking to develop 
it according to the technique of the best 
methods, they must also have laboratories 
and athletic fields for the culture of body 
and mind. Our program for education must 
be expanded until it is far more comprehen- 
sive, and this means a far larger gift of 
money and personality. 

The keystone of the educational arch is 
the theological training school. This is 
something more than a research department 
in theology; it is a true training institu- 
tion, a West Point and Annapolis, for the 
churches of tomorrow. Enthusiasm for this 
section of our educational program is not 
easily aroused; but the vital and urgent 
importance of it must be apparent to every- 
one who thinks of the meaning of the officers 
in the efficiency of an army and of super- 
intendence and initiative in modern history. 
The church must prepare its leaders with 
sacrificial devotion and thorough efficiency. 

It is at a time like this, with the issues 
so definite and fraught with good or ill for 
the future of our churches, that the Founda- 
tion for Education has been created. To it 
every Congregationalist must give both his 
loyalty and his patient expectation as we 
seek to find new ways in which to do our 
educational work, which has been for three 
hundred years our pride and strength. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Paste and the Ink 

Once upon a time there was an Editor 
who had upon his table a Paste Bottle and 
an Ink Bottle. And with these twain he 
edited. And one day I went to see him, and 
I found him in Great Perplexity. 

And I said, Heavy rest the cares of him 
who must guide the thought of a’ Vast Mul- 
titude of Readers. 


And he said, Forget it. The care that 
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resteth heavy upon me is this, that I have 
stuck my Pen so often into the Paste and 
have thrust my Brush so often into the Ink, 
I have forgotten which is the Paste Bottle 
and which is the Ink Bottle. 

And he said, I would fain write a Great 
Editorial, and settle a Number of the Ques- 
tions that Vex the Nation; but I have for- 
gotten which is my Paste and which is mine 
Ink. 

And I said, Thou art not so unlike other 
men as thou dost suppose. From the man 
in the Restaurant who useth his Knife 
where he should use his Fork, to the fond 
mother who useth Sugar Plums where she 
should use a Shingle, and on up to the men 
who handle the destinies of Nations, there 
is similar confusion of thought. I have read 
Presidential Messages which knew not 
whether to dip in the Ink or the Glue, and 
have heard Sermons which kept Sticking To 
It when they should have dipped the Pen in 
Ink and written, Amen. 

Now this I considered, that Ink is a Good 
Thing, and Paste is a Good Thing, and the 
world is more or less full of a Number of 
Good Things; but that fact insureth not 
that any man shall always know which 
to use at a Given Time. - , 

And I remembered that a Sage of the 
Olden time had said that there is a time 
for everything; and a Sage in modern times 
hath declared that Time maketh ancient 
good uncouth; and a great thinker hath said 


that Truth hath its own Statute of Limita- ° 


tions, and if not used becometh a Lie. 

So I say unto the sons of 
nen, Consider it not enough 
‘hat thou hast Virtue and 
Truth and other Good Ma- 
chinery. It is necessary that 
one learn Rightly to Divide 
the Word of Truth. And this 
law I lay down to him, who 
would think clearly and pro- 
ceed with assurance: 

Keep thy Pen out of the 


demand and the ideal are un- 
changed. We Congregational- 
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Paste Pot and thy Brush out 
of the Ink Bottle. 
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Protestant Episcopalians at Portland, Ore. 


Impressions of the General Convention 


HE Springfield Committees on our next 

National Council could profitably sit at 
1e feet of their brethren of the Protestant 
piscopal Church and learn many lessons on 
mvention management. Portland is a conven- 
on city. It is never without a good sized 
mvention or two. One of our best-paying in- 
ustries is conventions. ‘The secretaries of our 
hamber of Commerce and of our Hotel Asso- 
ation are ever going hither and yon, inviting 
mnventions to our Rose City. But Portland 
ever saw a convention of this sort before. 
nd that is saying something. For within a 
ary few years we have entertained the 
hriners and the Elks. 

A few over 4300 delegates are duly regis- 
red at the Episcopal Convention. Of these 
30 are bishops; 700 are clerical and lay dele- 
ites, and over 1200 are women delegates. There 
re thus many addition] delegates who are 
ithout voting power. Yet all of these 
legates and their associates are conveniently 
oused. Fhe hotels, of course, are filled. 
[any homes are entertaining delegates as 
1ests. Over 2000 homes are comfortably shel- 
ring delegates who pay one dollar each for 
leir room and twenty-five cents for their 
reakfast. The chairman of the hospitality 
ymmittee declares that not one single com- 
laint has yet been voiced. 

Every noon provision is made for 900 official 
ale delegates to lunch in the spacious base- 
ent of the Municipal Auditorium. Portland’s 
ost competent and popular chef, Henry 
heile, recently chef at our highest priced 
otel, who is something of a preacher as well 
3; a cook, prepares that meal. The lunch is 
cellent, as I can testify. I paid eighty-five 
nts for it, but the official male delegates 
inch every day of the convention without 
oney and without price. They are not even 
lowed to give a tip. After “Henry” who is 
ary much like “Father Fritz Emrich” had ex- 
acted from his hip pocket a small New Testa- 
ent and told me of some fine texts for ser- 
ons he had recently discovered, he told me of 
.e thirty cooks, forty dish-washers and the 
ne-hundred and sixty waitresses that were 
nployed in preparing this lunch. When I 
yuld get his mind away from the “finds,” as 
e calls the good Bible texts, he told me that 
1ese daily. lunches would cost the Joeal com- 
ittee $12,000. And whence comes the $12,- 
00 you ask? Six months ago the local com- 
ittee raised $25,000 to pay the local expenses 
F this General Convention. The hotels gave 
onerously; so did the banks, so did the mer- 
xants and so did many non-Hpiscopal citizens. 
> is the City of Portland that is host. 

And Portland is a very gracious and gen- 
rous host. Everywhere on its streets we see 
utomobiles bearing in purple letters on the 
ind-shield the words “Official Convention 
ar.” These cars will take any delegate any- 
here. <A little round white disk with a bit 
f purple ribbon attached pinned to a coat or 
raist will gain for the delegate any number of 
LVOTS. 

And flowers—a ton of flowers are distributed 
very day to the delegates, and we give them 
lums and peaches’ and pears until they ery 
enough.” We are selling Portland to these lay- 
elegates. We expect all of them to become 
Portland Boosters.” 

And Portland’s society folk are making the 
reneral Convention the occasion for numerous 
oeial functions. 

Conservative Portland is amazed. It is 


By Rev. W. T. McElveen Ph. D. 
First Church, Portland, Ore. 


amazed when it reads in its Monday morning 
paper that a large company of the Episcopal 
clergy witnessed the baseball game on Sunday. 
It is amazed when the House of Deputies un- 
animously condemns the Ku Klux Klan for 
mob violence and lawlessness, and for stirring 
up religious prejudice and racial antipathy. 
For the Ku Kluxers are strong in numbers 
and in influence in this city. They have their 
own candidate for Congress and their own can- 
didate for Governor at the coming November 
election. It was amazed to see the representa- 
tive of the Patriarch of Jerusalem clothed in 
elaborate flowing garb with a head gear at 
least a foot high, smoking a stubby pipe on a 
street corner. It was amazed to read a dis- 


cussion on whether a Bishop should be rebuked. 


because he had not rebuked one of his clergy 
who had permitted a Jewish Rabbi to speak in 
his parish house. It was amazed to hear an elo- 
quent plea for church unity, and to hear the 
next day that the WPpiscopalians could not 
federate or co-operate with other Protestant 
churches. It was amazed when Bishop Wil- 
liams of Detroit indicated that “Government 
by Daugherty was un-American and was a 
return to fuedalism.” Our conservative news- 
paper referred editorially to the Bishop as 
“suileless and uninformed.” Next day the dar- 
ing Bishop thundered that the chureh should 
champion “forlorn hopes and give the un- 
privileged and the exploited an opportunity to 
express their desire.””’ The Bishop gave what 
he called “his piece’ a number of times and 
Portland became very fond of this valiant 
champion of social justice. 

Portland is puzzled. It does not know 
whether the Protestant HEpisecopal Church is 
the broadest or the narrowest of all the 
FPvangelical churches. One day the General 
Convention consults not with caution but with 
courage, and boldly proclaims a fordward-look- 
ing program; the next day it frets and fusses 
about some minor rubric. Yesterday the morn- 
ing paper bore this strange headline—‘Rows 
over Prayers.” This odd caption was over a 
column that told about the revision of the 
prayer book. One clerical delegate is reported 
to have said ‘‘the English in these proposed 
prayers is rotten.” Another clerical delegate. is 
said to have declared, “This prayer for the 
Chureh sounds like a prayer at the bedside of 
a sick institution.” Portland wonders how 
men who are so seriously solemn when they are 
conducting a church service, can be so sacri- 
legiously ordinary when they are discussing 
“talking with God.” Bishop Williams is very 
fond of saying that at the recent Lambeth 
Conference he met “one hundred odd bishops; 
some of them exceedingly odd.” 

The non-Hpiscopal can’t help thinking that 
there are more kinds of clergymen, more kinds 
of theology, in the Hpiscopal Church than any 
other. One leader is the very opposite of the 
other. The chureh is full of contradictions. 
Men who are meek and humble insist that 
they are priests in a sense in which no non- 
Episcopal minister is a priest. Men who are 
seemingly broad and human maintain that the 
Episcopal. Church is a church in a sense in 
which no other Protestant Church is a church. 
The legal title of the Hpiscopal Church is the 
Protestant Hpiscopal Church. But that church 
is shy of its name. It is much more sympa- 
thetic toward the Greek Orthodox Church than 
toward any Protestant Church. Many Bishops 


who appear to be progressive sigh for the Mid- 
dle Ages and regret the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. They call their church the Anglican 
Church. 
General Convention there were a half a dozen 
representatives of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in the procession, but no representative of any 
Protestant Church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church numbers 
over a million adherents. How did such a 
bureaucratic church gain such a splendid mem- 
bership in a democratic country? How does 
such a conventional and ceremonial church ex- 
ercise such a splendid ethical and spiritual 
ministry? There are more women delegates 
at this convention than men delegates. Yet 
not one woman sits in the House of Bishops 
or the House of Deputies. Six large organiza- 
tions of women in the Episcopal Church have 
sent up to this convention large delegations. 
But.the Episcopal Church is not even tolerant 
toward the modern women’s movement. It 
doesn’t treat its ‘“‘Deaconnesses” with respect. 


Tue Man Wuo Mane It a Success 


The human genius who made this General 
Convention the wonderful success it is is a lay- 
man—John W. Lethaby. He is an English- 
man, proud that he was born in old Bristol, 
but glad that seven years ago he came to 
Portland. For a good part of that time he has 
been the executive secretary of the Western 
Oregon Diocese. He is an expert on organiza- 
tion. He is a wizard in making men and 
women think that they are doing the most im- 
portant thing in their lives when they are 
serving on one of his committes. He is the 
joy and the inspiration of the thirteen special 
committees of men and of the Hxecutive Com- 
mittee that have prepared for this convention. 
He is-the force behind and within the eighteen 
committees of women that have aided in that 
preparation. He is a quiet, humble almost sub- 
servient man but he is most efficient.. He is 
the real Bishop of the Diocese. He does the 
work and Bishop Sumner gets a holy cross 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. He has a 
talent for publicity. ; 

The Delegates to our last National Council 
will recall how very little the Los Angeles 
papers had to say about that Council. The 
Oregonian, a paper of the class of the Spring- 
field Republican, has been publishing for 
months what Portland might expect to see 
and hear at this General Convention. In the 
Sunday edition of the Oregonian prior to the 
beginning of the Convention, six full pages told 
of the history, the achievements and the 
celebrities of the Episcopal Chureh. The other 
newspapers of Portland did almost as well. 
And every day since, the newspapers not only 
of Portland but of the State, have devoted col- 
umn after column to telling what has happened 
and what is going to happen at the General 
Convention. Last Saturday there were twelve 
columns of copy in the Oregonian about the 
Convention. The society paper of the town 
and the trade journal have carried pictures and 
stories of persons and events at the Convention. 
For over a year, D. M. Botsford, a publicity 
expert, has been gathering material. On his 
committees are the editors-in-chief of three of 
Portland’s papers, two city editors and several 
of our best reporters. One member of his com- 
mittee is a Methodist, one is a Presbyterian 
and two are Congregationalists. Not one-third 
of the fifteen members are members of the Epis- 
ecopal Church. 


At the great opening service of the 
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- For over a year this committee has been pub- 
lishing a monthly paper which has been sent 
to every Hpiscopal Church in this country. 
Members of the committee have gone to distant 
cities and enlisted the services of the papers of 
those cities in this convention. Every little 
country paper on the Pacific coast could have 
all the “plate matter” it cared to use. Back 
of this local committee was the Department 
of Publicity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church with offices and studio in New York 
City. Dr. Gibson, a clergyman, and L. M. 
Hoster, a layman, are the heads of this depart- 
ment. Their business is to preach the Gospel 
through the newspapers of the entire land. Dr. 
Gibson’s report at the convention tells of hun- 
dreds of thousands of columns published in 
the daily newspapers about the LHpiscopal 
Church and its services to the country. 

A year ago this publicity committee began 
to do its work. The work was done by volun- 
teers. A little more than two months ago it 
was necessary to put a paid experienced news- 
paper man on the job. 

By means of this publicity, John Lethaby, 
to use his phrase, ‘‘sold the convention” to the 
Episcopal Church, and ‘sold the convention” 
to the people of Portland. The Episcopal 
leaders did not want to come to Portland. 
By a series of exceedingly well written articles 
in their church papers and in other papers, he 
ereated in the mind of the Hpiscopal Church 
a strong desire to come. Portland is not a 
strong Episcopal center. There are but two, or 
at most three, strong Episcopal Churches in 
Portland. During the summer of 1921, when 
the committees were being organized, the 
Bishop and the leading clergyman of the diocese 
were wrangling in the courts. During the past 
winter the rector of the Pro-Cathedral was 
compelled to resign, but this summer the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Episcopal Church has 
captured the town. 


A BLESSING TO PORTLAND 


The Convention has been a blessing to Port- 
land. For at least a month the men and 
women of Portland have talked about religious 
things. They can never think of Christianity 
again as a simple gospel. The informing dis- 
cussions of the Convention have made them 
see what a comprehensive and many sided 
reality the gospel is. ‘The little sects of the 
city that have been displaying an intense emo- 
tional interest in some partial gospel all know 
a fuller, richer gospel. The churches too have 
been blessed. They have been taught how to 
worship. The ministers who have attended 
the convention will never worship God in a 
slovenly manner again. Christians have been 
taught to sing. How the delegates did sing! 
And they sang not some flimsy pifling song 
about “Brighten Your Corner.” They sang 
the grand old hymns of the Church. 

The Episcopal Church is not on the defen- 
sive. It is singing no drivelling “Hold the 
Fort,” neither does it believe that ‘‘Sin’s hosts 
are advancing and that Satan is leading on.” 
It is confident that the gates of hades shall not 
prevail against the church. It knows that hell 
can not kill the church, that evil can not stay 
the’ church, that persecution did not exter- 
minate the church, and that criticism will not 
annihilate the church, and spite of all her 
faults and shortcomings the church is doing 
more than’ all institutions to save the human 
race from disgrace and human life from defeat. 

The Episcopal Church is not over conserva- 
tive. Bishop Edwin S. Lines of Newark, at 
the opening session, preached a key-note ser- 
mon. It was a call to the church to be pro- 
gressive. ‘‘We have always been where we 
were long enough. Progress means leaving 
where we were,” said the Bishop. He called 
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upon the church to be venturesome, to be will- 
ing to take risks, not to be afraid to be irregu- 
lar. 


Outline of College Club 
Activities 
October, 1922, to June, 1923 


1st Meeting—The Congregational Church,As a 
Pioneer In Education. 


Suggested Topics 

“Founding of Harvard.” 

“Webster’s Plea for Dartmouth.” 

“Haystack Prayer Meeting.” 

“Mark Hopkins and a Boy on a Log.” 

“Marcus Whitman’s Trip.” 

“D. KK. Pearson’s Stage 
Beloit.” 

“Oberlin and the Slave Traffic.” 

“Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Knox College.” 

“College Men in the World War.” 

2nd Meeting—Know Your Own Colleges, 
Use Uhe Congregationalist for October 5, 
1922, as a basis. 

Draw on college annuals and catalogs for 
materials. Local supply may be sup- 
plemented from Foundation library. 

38rd Meeting—What Our Colleges Stand For. 

The Foundation for Hducation is ready to 
supply a pamphlet entitled, ‘Talking 
Points On the Christian College,’ and 
would suggest the special issue of The 
Congregationalist for supplementary ar- 
ticles. 

4th Meeting—The 
day. 

The Foundation will supply copies of the 
“Survey Report” and ‘Moderator’s Ad- 
dress Before the National Council of 
1921,’ to supplement appropriate arti- 
cles appearing in The Congregationalist 
of Oct. 5. 

5th Meeting—The Product of the College. 


Suggested Topics 

“Religious Leadership.” 

“Recruiting for the Ministry.’ 

“Statesmen and Public Leaders.” 

“Contribution to the World War.” 

“College and Citizenship.” 

“College and Business.” 

Pamphlets and material desired will be fur- 

nished on request. 
6th Meeting—College Life. 

“The Influence of a Professor.” 
an old graduate.) 

“What Students Do With Their Time.” 
(Paper by a young graduate.) 

“A Good Place for Your Boy Or Girl.” 
(Talk by a parent.) 
Answers To Edison’s Tests. 
7th Meeting — Our Seminaries, 

Schools and Academies. 

Talk by a pastor of a local church. 

A program based on the article of Dr. Ozora 
S. Davis’, published in the special issue 
of The Congregationalist of Oct. 5. 

A paper on “What Is Taught In Our Semin- 
aries,” based on material which the 
Foundation Library will supply. 

8th Meeting—College Night. 

(Preferably a supper, indoor or out.) 

Suggested that banners, songs, college yells, 
stories, moving pictures, reminiscences, 
stunts and athletics be featured. Dates 
might be arranged for a college glee 
elub or a dramatic society. 

9th Meeting—Needs of the Colleges. 

(Appesl for funds if Club has not already 
raised its apportionment.) 

A report of conditions among our colleges 
may be prepared for this occasion from 
materials that the Foundation library 
will supply. : 


Ride Through 


Educational Situation To- 


(Paper by 


Training 
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Materials to aid Clubs in the preparation of 
programs will be supplied, on request, by The 
Foundation for Education. The Foundation is 
also ready to suggest various ways of raising 
money. One may be through securing subscrip- 
tions for The Congregationalist; another, by 
organizing a Dollar Band in the Club with the 
idea of finding as many people in the com- 
munity as possible who are willing to con- 
tribute one dollar each year for Christian 
education; another, the giving of entertain- 
ments, sociables, etc. More definite sugges- 
tions will be given on request. 


The Haystack Gathering 


On a sultry summer afternoon in the early 
days of Williams College, more than a century 
ago, five students met in a grove near the 
campus, aS was their custom. When a ter- 
rifie thunderstorm broke they sought the shel- 
ter of a haystack and there continued their 
discussion, which turned on Asia’s need for 


HaysTAcK MONUMENT 


spiritual enlightenment. One of them sug- 
gested they: make it a subject of prayer ‘“‘while 
the dark clouds are going and the clear sky is 
coming.” So they all knelt; and before the 


-meeting disbanded, four of the five had conse- 


crated themselves to what at that time was a 
new work—foreign missions. 

The American foreign missions movement, 
inaugurated at this haystack meeting, has now 
grown to embrace 190,000 workers, has raised 
for its work more than $50,000,000, and has 
been the pioneer of civilization in the far cor- 
ners of the earth. But quite aside from the 
organized movement which it represents, this 
haystack meeting has a great significance be- 
cause it shows that even in the early days 
the atmosphere of the college encouraged men 
to think in terms of a world outlook. 


Theodore Norton 


The family of Dean BE. C. Norton of Pomona 
College has recently met with great sorrow 
and loss in the sudden death of the only son, 
Theodore. He was a youth of. twenty, a 
junior in the college, who took high rank as a 
student, excelling especially in philosophy and 
in debate. Of highest character and Christian 
purpose, he gave great promise of usefulness 
in the world. The college and community have 
been deeply moved by this sorrow in the home 
about which both have grown. Dean Norton 
is slowly recovering from a protracted illness. 


The Pastor Says: That it is possible to 
exaggerate one’s hardships is indicated by the 
statement a man made to me that he had 
just made a round trip of forty miles on a 
bicycle “uphill all the way.” 
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Selected Fiction 

MarTIN PIPPIN IN THE APPLE ORCHARD, by 
BLEANOR FARJEON (Stokes. $2.50). A rare 
and charming book for those who enjoy grown- 
up fairy tales. It is the delightful task of 
Martin to play the part of a Wandering Singer, 
singing songs and telling stories to awaken the 
forlorn heart of the lovely captive Gillian. He 
tells six wonderful stories and achieves his pur- 
pose. Not in a long time has so delightful a 
book been written, and Mr. Beresford is un- 
doubtedly correct when he declares of Miss Far- 
jeon: “She is one of the few who can conceive 
and tell a fairy tale; the only one to my knowl- 
edge—with the just possible exceptions of James 
Stephens and Walter de la Mare—in my own 
generation.” 

BaBsitt, by SINCLAIR LEWIS (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $2.00). Of course, the people 
who liked “Main Street” will be eager to read 
this volume. It is equally clever, drawing 
verbal cartoons with a strong hand. It is 
satire—and has the faults and the values of 
satire; it is true only in part. There is hardly 
a prominent character in the story who is like- 
able; there are a few in the background whom 
it would really be worth while to know. Bab- 
bitt is a real estate broker; not too honest him- 
self, but hard on any of his clerks who prove 
dishonest. He shares in deals which will not 
bear the light of day—but poses as a model of 
virtue. Religion !suffers in “Babbitt” as it did 
in “Main Street.” The shams, the promoters, 
the hustlers, the vulgar hypocrites are the only 
types represented. There are men like ‘Mike 
Monday,” the Evangelist, and Dr. John Jenni- 
son Drew, the hustling minister. But Mr. Lewis 
represents religion in this guise only.. So, with 
his pictures of society and business and poli- 
tics. The general impression made by the book 
is that the whole world is rotten. This is, 
indeed, set forth with great skill. The pictures 
are drawn with ability, but they are carica- 
tures, and exhibit only a part of the truth. 

THREE BLACK Bacs, by MARION POLK AN- 
GELLOTTI (Century Co. $1.75). Another stir- 
ring Secret Service story by the author of “The 
Virefly of France.” This is a tale of the days 
immediately following the Armistice. The hero 
is an American officer, and American boys in 
khaki take a large part in events which occur 
tumultuously in the country held by “the army 
of occupation.” It is a tale of German plots, 
and from the purchase of the first black bag 
to the happy ending, things move along with 
torrential rapidity. i 

FivE NIGHTS AT THE FIVE PINES, by AVERY 
GauL (Century Co. $1.75). A Cape Cod 
story which breathes the very spirit of the 
region. One of the summer visitors, wife of 
a play writer, is fascinated by a mysterious 
old house, and desires to buy it. She is warned 
of bygone scandals and ghosts, and one real 
obstacle in the shape of an old family retainer 
who refuses to be ousted. But the new owner, 
undaunted, takes possession. After five nights, 
with a different terror each night, the literary 
husband, who is also enamoured of the house, 
comes to the rescue and solves the mystery. 
Such stories are diverting and wholesome— 
real vacation treasures. 

THE Mountain ScHoont TEACHER, by MEL 
VILLE Davisson Post (Appleton. $1.50). 
A story in the form of a modern allegory of 
the life of Christ. The hero is a teacher who 


From The Mountain 
School Teacher. 


Appleton 


comes to the Kentucky mountains and among 
the humble, needy folk renders devoted and 
unselfish service. Opposition and _ hostility 
gathers against him and bring on the tragic 
end. The story raises some searching questions 
as to how men receive Christ and what it 
means to live a Christ-like life. A very at- 
tractive book with inner covers illustrated in 
colors. 


Ireland Past and Present 

Tue SToRY OF THE IRISH NATION, by FRAN- 
cis Hackett (Century. $2.50). A readable 
and authentic review of Irish history from the 
Gallic period to the formation of the Irish 
Republic. It seems to be fair in the represen- 
tation of the relations of England and Ireland 
during those bloody centuries from Henry VIII 
onward,, which are not pleasant reading for 
Englishmen in these days, and are unforgotten 
by the Irish. It is a grim record for both 
peoples. The last third of the volume explains 
the coming of Sinn Fein, and succeeding events 
down to the Treaty of December, 1921. The 
author is an Irishman, and more sympathetic 
with De Valera than the man deserves; but he 
apparently favors “the slow, laborious, ra- 
tional processes of peace.” It is valuable as 
the record of a patriotic Irishman, who relates 
the process of events as he understands them. 
Some illustrations add to the interest and 
value of the volume. ; 

IRELAND’S WOES AND BRITAIN’S WILES, by 
ANDREW GERRIE. (Stratford Co. $2.50). A 
quaintly, semi-humorous discussion of the 
Irish problem, pointing the way to good will 
and good understanding among the people of 
whom he writes. His satire darts are freely 
and effectively flung at the trouble-makers—lay 
and clerical. Without bitterness, he indicates 
the folly and wrongs of Sinn Fein leaders and 
their policy, and finds some kindly words due 
Great Britain. 

A JOURNEY IN IRELAND, by WILFRID HwART 
(Appleton. $2.00). The author made a tour 
through Ireland in the spring of 1921, starting 
from Dublin, proceeding to Cork, thence to 
Mallow, Kilmallock, Limerick, Birr, Tulla- 
more, Mullingar, Dundalk, Belfast. Hvery- 
where he endeavored to learn what the people 
wanted and what the outlook was for the fu- 
ture. In this narrative he reports his expe- 
riences without comment. It was rather a 
daring undertaking, and he was held up at least 
twice—once by the police and once by Sinn 
Feiners. He met all classes, and reports varied 
conversations from radicals, nationalists, Catho- 


lie priests, Protestant clergy, Ulsterites. He 
apparently found less religious bigotry in the 
South than in Ulster. The narrative is well 
written and full of interest. 


Interesting Essays 

SHADOWS ON THE WALL, by F. W. BorEHAM 
(Abingdon Press. $1.75 net). Another book 
of religious essays by this versatile and in- 
spiring Australian preacher. Hach essay (there 
are twenty-one), is colored with a wealth of in- 
cident and illustration, and carries a spiritual 
message for every-day life. The stories told 
are unusually good ones. Some of the subjects 
are: “The Glory Box,” “This is the Day,” “The 
Gold Under the Grass,” “A Citizen of Fairy- 
land” and “A Wedding in the Wilds.” 

ESSAYS IN FREEDOM AND REBELLION, by 
Henry W. NEVINSON (Yale University Press. 
$2.00). These essays are fresh in thought, 
brisk and graceful in style and stimulating to 
mind and heart alike. Such essays as “The 
Catfish,” “Inverted Lives,” “His First Derby,” 
“Lest We Forget’? and “Nature’s Priest and 
Rebel” are but a few of the excellent essays 
that are appropriately gathered under the sug- 
gestive and challenging titles. 

Tue Last Harvest, by JOHN BURROUGHS 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). A final collection 
of essays, most of them written after the au- 
thor’s eightieth birthday. Indeed, the last sen- 
tences he ever wrote are those that close his 
essay on Emerson, called ‘Flies in Amber,” 
interesting as a criticism of the philosopher’s 
errors in dealing with Nature. One collection 
of brief comments, which the editor calls “Sun- 
down Papers,” were written during the closing 
months of his life. 
these pages, but they are full of interesting 
and characteristic sayings. 

THE SoclAL TREND, by EpwAarRD ALSWORTH 
Ross (Century Co. $1.75). <A brilliant group 
of essays on many of the social problems of 
the day; the menace of migrating peoples; 
“race suicide,” rural decline; the changing do- 
mestic position of women; philanthropy with 
strings; the legal profession from the social 
point of view, ete. Professor Ross speaks 
frankly and fearlessly of what he, years ago, 
called “latter-day iniquity,” which still persists 
in spite of much showing up. It is, however, 
a definitely up-to-date discussion, and on many 
topics his point of view will be new to many 
readers. He is not pessimistic, but practical, 
constructive and encouraging. 

CourAcE, by J. M. Barrie (Scribner’s. 
60. cents). The Rectorial Address delivered 
at St. Andrews University May 8, 1922. A 
wonderfully human, sympathetic, inspiring ad- 
dress, sparkling with genial humor and yet 
full of serious purpose and recognition of the 
great need of the times for men of strong- 
heart. The lecture is a gem, well worth issuing 
in separate form. 

Four AND Twenty MINDS, by GIOVANNI 
PApPiIniI (Crowell. $2.50). A collection of es- 
says and reviews by a leading Italian critic. 
Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, Spencer, Hegel, 
Nietzsche, Walt Whitman, Swift, William Tell, 
Don Quixote, Calderon, Maeterlinck are some 
of the men of whom he writes. The essays are 
always interesting. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 24 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 


The marks of age are in. 


——— 
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Established in Good Works 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct, 15-21 


BY OHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Scripture Reference II Thes. 2: 16, 17. 
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Daily Devotions 


Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be _used, 
therefore, as an aid to daily worship. The Hand- 
book, A Book of Prayers and Devotional Hymns, 
may be had at five cents each from the Commis- 
sion on Dvangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. The produc- 
tion of good works is one of the fundamental 
reasons for the existence of the church. It would 
be well, therefore, to focus upon the good works 
which the chureh is bringing forth. This will 
lead up to the consideration of the work of the 
committees as presented in the program of church 
work, 
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1. Being “established.” The Greek word 
sterigo means to make firm. There is alto- 
gether too much stubbornness in the world now. 
The tap-root of stubbornness is in self-asser- 
tion. Paul comes forward in II Thes. 2: 17, 
and asks for the conversion of this natural in- 
stinct into firmness of purpose in unselfish ac- 
tion. Writing to Timothy (I Tim. 1: 5), he 
says, “the end of the charge is love’’; that is, 
he makes love the soil in which firmness in 
good works grows. : 

2. The author of stability. We are to be 
made strong by “our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
and God our Father,” and Paul’s confidence in 
the authorship of our strength of character is 
found in the fact that he “loves us and has 
given us eternal comfort and good hope through 
grace.” The record of God’s relationship to 
us is the source of our confidence in him as the 
author of every good impulse. 

3. The good “word.” “Logos” is the term 
which is translated word. There are many 
phases of meaning associated with logos. St. 
John uses it as a title for Christ himself. In 
its simplest form it means a word; hence con- 
versation or instruction, or thought, or idea, 
or doctrine. Presumably this last word comes 
nearest to Paul’s meaning in II Thes, 2: 17. 
He wants the Christians of Thessalonica to 
have the right idea, to hold true doctrine. 

4. “Hvery Good work.” There need be 
no idle church members for want of something 
to do. All but unlimited is the call for good 
works today. It is ‘important therefore that 
each church give careful attention to the con- 
nection between the good purposes in Chris- 
tians, and the actual services which the church 
should be rendering. 

5. Daily toil. “If any will not work, 
neither let him eat’ (II Thes. 3: 10). The 
fundamental good work of life is to do one’s 
share in the world’s work. There are lazy 
people and there are proud people in the 
world who need this injunction. 

6. Prayer as work. “I exhort therefore 
first of all that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, thanksgivings be made for all men” 
(I Tim. 2:1). He who has learned to pray is 
without any doubt able to give a bigger lift on 
the burdens of the world than anyone else of 
equal capacity. 

7. Character. “Godliness is profitable for 
all things” (I Tim. 4: 8). The man who would 
produce good results in the world cannot get 


Closet and Altar 


REST OF HEART 
Blessed are all they that put their trust 
in him.—Psalm. 2: 12. 


Faith hath this privilege, never to be 
ashamed; it takes sanctuary in God and 
sits and sings.—Robert Leighton. 


There are many locks in my house and 
all with different keys; but I have one 
master-key which opens all. So the Lord 
has many treasuries and secrets all shut up 
from carnal minds, with locks which they 
cannot open; but he who walks in fellowship 
with Jesus possesses the master-key which 
will admit him to all the blessings of the 
covenant; yea, to the very heart of God. 

—C. H. Spurgeon. 


If all we had to preach was resignation, 
then we might close the Bible and have 
done with preaching. For you do not need 
to come into the sanctuary to hear the 
ministry of resignation. But it is not that 
which is the gospel news—it is this: that 
there is joy and peace, a joy that is deeper 
than the deepest wound, and a peace that 
the world cannot take away. You know 
what joy and peace in working are. You 
know what joy and peace in loving are. 
But joy and peace in believing, what of that? 

—G@. H. Morrison. 


If the wren can cling 
To a spray a-swing 
In the mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she’d burst for joy— 

Why cannot I 

Contented lie 

In His quiet arms, beneath His sky, 
Unmovyed by Life’s annoy? 

—Robert Haven Schauffer. 


Our joy is laid up in such a high place 
as temptations cannot climb up to take it 
down.—Rutherford. 


Our faith in God, is faith in an eternal 
Soul of eternal worth; and this is the faith 
that in the heart becomes, in the daytime, 
the loving-kindness of the Lord and his song 
in the night; that in the intellect makes 
theology a poem—the epic of the Infinite 
Love, the drama of the Divine Compassion, 
that fills all time and all space and that 
gives to them their high and solemn beauty. 

—George A. Gordon. 


He does not command belief; he creates 
and inspires confidence, which is something 
entirely different—Auguste Sabatier. 


O God, from whom all holy desires, all 
good counsels and all just works do proceed, 
give unto thy servants that peace which the 
world cannot give; that both our hearts may 
be set to obey thy commandments, and also 
that by thee, we being defended from the 
fear of our enemies, may pass our time in 
rest and quietness, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.—From the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. 
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away from the fact that behind his words and 
efforts there must be character, or genuine 
Godliness; the attitude of mind that reverences 
the Almighty and shapes one’s character and 
actions in accordance with this conception. 


Tur PRrocRaAM or CHURCH WORK F 
The Committees 

The prayer meeting topic for this week cen- 
ters in the idea of good works. The theory 
previously propounded in this column is that 
every member of a church should have some- 
thing definite to do in the name of the church. 
Now committees may be a curse or a blessing. 
They are a blessing to a church which so or- 
ganizes and guides them that every committee 
shall be active and every member of the church 
shall be on some committee. If there are some 
who can do nothing else, put them on a com- 
mittee to pray. 

1. Blunders regarding committees. The 
lack of committees may be the first blunder. 
What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, The second most common blunder is 
composing all committees of a few persons, 
leaving the great body of the church member- 
ship unused. The third, in many instances the 
first in importance, is choosing the wrong 
chairman. Statesmanship is sometimes needed 
in organizing committees. Then mistakes are 
frequently made in failure to give specific du- 
ties to given committees. No member of a 
committee, not even the chairman, knows ex- 
actly what it is for. This is made the more 
serious if the committee is neglected and never 
asked to report. The knowledge that a report 
will be called for publicly on a particular ocea- 
sion is a mighty prod to a committee. Finally, 
it is a mistake to appoint committees just for 
the sake of having committees. 

2. Utilizing committees. Assuming that 
the blunders listed and any others omitted will 
be avoided, make a careful schedule of the com- 
mittees needed. Follow this with a systematic 
study of the entire membership list with a view 
to using everyone, to fitting the individual to 
the work to be done, and to workability from 
the standpoint of congenial associations, and if 
possible ease of meetings. Then give very 
specific directions to each committee especially 
to its chairman, as to what its functions are, 
not forgetting the setting of a definite time for 
report, in full or in part. 

3. Simultaneous committee meetings. It is 
suggested that at this time of the year arrange- 
ment be made to hold meetings .of all the com- 
mittees on a given night simultaneously. This 
should be preceded by a preliminary gathering 
of the chairmen of all committees with the 
pastors, to go over the lay of the land with 
reference to the particular responsibilities of 
each committee and its relationship to all the 
others. At this meeting make plans for the 
simultaneous gathering, which may well occur 
on the evening of the midweek meeting, asking 
all members to come to the chureh for deyo- 
tional exercises, and then separating in groups 
for the particular meetings. Where it is 
possible these meetings should be held in the 
chureh building; where equipment is not ayail- 
able the members may scatter to the yarious 
homes as appointed. If there are any church 
members who do not have committee appoint- 
ments, make general announcement that they 
are free to choose the committee meeting which 
they will attend as visitors. 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD IS DOING 


Pastor Furnajieft of Bulgaria 
Visits ‘the United States 

MONG European visitors to America is 

Pastor D. N. Furnajieff, of the Con- 
gregational Church in Sofia, Bulgaria. Mr. 
Furnajieff was a delegate to the Copenhagen 
Gonference, the other two from Bulgaria 
being the Bishop of Sofia and the Secretary 
of the Synod, both in the Orthodox Church. 
Mr. Furnajieff is representative of the Prot- 
estant churches before the Government. He 
has come to America partly in the interests 
of his church, which, though self-supporting, 
is seeking aid for an extended work; and 
he is also seeking light on issues which cor- 
respond to our “fundamentalist” problems, 
‘with which the Bulgaria churches are con- 
fronted. 


Religious Co-operation 
an Rio de Janeiro 
YW) IO DE JANEIRO is one of the largest 
Protestant centers in the Latin world. 
There are some hundred preaching centers 
there, and one church of at least a thousand 
members and a thousand in Sunday school, 
with 18 branch Sunday schools, and count- 
ing among its members senators, bankers 
and merchants. Co-operation is prominent in 
this work. A central office for the executive 
secretary of the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America; a union hospital, erected 
entirely by the Brazilian Church; a union 
theological seminary; a union literature 


program; an inter-denominational Sunday 
school secretary; and a union church for 
English-speaking people are among the promi- 
nent evangelical ‘institutions of Rio de 
Janeiro. s 


The First Y. W. C. A. 
in India 

HE Y. W. C. A. in India was originally 
T started in Madras, for service among 
English and Anglo-English women, not for 
work among Indian women. It was some 
time before any native women were included 
in its members; now there are fifty-five. A 
report of the situation in The Woman Press 
for September says: ‘‘Normally Indian and 
Anglo-Indian do not meet socially, and they 
have little in common. We have an oppor- 
tunity that no other organization in India 
has of helping to change the prevalent atti- 
tude of indifference or hostility, and winning 
the Anglo-Indians and domiciled English to 
make the interest of India their own, and 
to take some pride in the country of their 
birth or adoption.” 


Worth Noting 

The first Negro bank to receive a charter 
from the United States Government is the 
Douglas National Bank in Chicago, in which 
every officer, employer and stockholder is a 
Negro. 

The Congregational church received, dur- 
ing the year ending May, 1922, a total of 
78,365 new members, 45,875 on confession of 


faith, showing a net gain of 19,046—the 
largest gain in its history. 

A list of forthcoming religious and theo- 
logical books, just published or to be pub- 
lished by the Doran Company, contains over 
75 titles, which does not suggest any de- 
crease of general interest in matters reli- 
gious and theological. 

The Baptists report encouraging signs in 
Mexico, where, during the past year, there 
hase been a net gain of 3 new Baptist 
churches, 11 out-stations, 6 native workers, 
399 church members, 13 per cent. increase in 
contributions and 34 per cent. increase in 
Sunday school enrollment. 

The Y. M. C. A. has about 300 full or part- 
time secretaries engaged in one form or an- 
other of service for the immigrant, “with 
no object save that of unselfish and volun- 
tary Christian brotherliness and helpfulness ; 
recognizing no distinction of nationality, 
ereed, class or condition, and at the dis- 
posal of the immigrant without charge, fee 
or commission of any kind.” 

The Home Mission Council and the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions are plan- 
ning a survey of Negro theological semina- 
ries in the United States, with a view to 
ascertaining the exact conditions prevailing, 
so that plans may be formulated for provid- 
ing for a better trained Negro ministerial 
leadership, and the calling of the very best 
of the new generation of Negro young men 
into leadership among their ministry. 


Enrollment Limited 


Ripon 


RIPON COLLEGE 


1851-1922 


SILAS EVANS, D.D., LL.D., President 


On the accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
On the accredited list of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


Fully approved and recommended by 


The General Education Board (Rockefeller Foundation). 
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Chicago Theological 


Seminary 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


Trains men for the Ministry and 
Christian Leadership. 

Over 2000 have gone forth from its 
doors to fields of usefulness all over the 
world — many of them to positions of 
distinction. 

The Seminary needs zow financial 
assistance from men and women who are 
in position to give it, to erect necessary 
buildings and properly carry forward its 
demanding task. Will 


YOU 


help? He who gives promptly gives 


double. } 

We greatly desire opportunity to af- 
ford full information, by letter or by per- 
sonal interview. 


Ozora S. Davis, President 
M. A. Myers, Business Manager 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Johnny Cobb’s Adventure 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


“I do wish I could have an adventure!” ex- 
claimed Johnny Cobb, straightening up from his 
onion-weeding. Really, you couldn’t blame him, 
for onion-weeding is extremely dull work, and 
he had been doing it for three whole days, and 
this was the fourth. His part was to pull up 
the weeds that grew close to the little young 
onion stalks where the men’s hoes could not 
reach them without injuring the onions. 

The first three days, Johnny’s older brother, 
Wrank, had worked with him, but this day 
Frank had had to drive to the village for 
grain. The field was so far from the house— 
nearly half a mile—that the boys carried a 
noon lunch instead of toiling up the hilly 
fields to the house. Johnny had thought this 
pretty good fun while Frank was with him, 
but now it seemed to him that a picnic’ lunch 
would be very lonesome even with peanut- 
butter-cracker sandwiches, and brown-bread- 
with-golden-cheese sandwiches, and plum cook- 
ies, and a saucer apple-pie and delicious 
strawberry lemonade in a thermos bottle. 
Naturally, he began to wish that something 
would happen—and happen right away! 

He stood looking around, rubbing the soft 
loam from his fingers. It was only half-past 
eleven, his shining Christmas watch told him 
—too early for lunch. Suddenly he noticed 
that the clover and June grass at the lower 
side of the onion field was waving queerly. 
He kept his eyes closely on the waving line, 
and in a moment caught sight of a neat little 
head. It was Old Quitty, his own pet hen 
turkey. 


Old Quitty is a very fine old bird, and a 


faithful mother, but she will “steal’’ her nest; 
that is, she will hunt around until she finds 
some place to lay her eggs where she feels 
sure she can hatch out her brood with no one 
the wiser until she comes strutting home with 
a lively little family scampering along behind 
her. This would do no harm if she always 
chose a safe place, but sometimes she has 
trusted her beautiful spotted eggs to a place 
so near the woods that skunks or weasels find 
them, and you-know what those creatures do 
to eggs. Just what we do! 

Johnny could see that Old Quitty was 
headed energetically straight for somewhere. 
Over the wall she went, into the pasture. He 
waited a moment, then followed softly. 

If a turkey is near the house when start- 
ing for her hidden nest, she will stroll along, 
glancing about with elaborate carelessness to 
see if some one is watching. But here in the 
pasture Old Quit felt safe, and she hurried 
eagerly along, glancing neither to right nor 
to left. Across the wide pasture she went, 
until she reached a thicket of blackberry 
bushes that grew rank, thick-stalked and high 
at the pasture wall. There, with a satisfied 
“Quit,” she lowered her head and darted out 
of sight. 

Johnny sat down on a checkerberry knoll, 
and nibbled checkerberries, waiting to give 
her time to lay the egg that she surely in- 
tended to lay. In a little while out she came, 
and started back toward the house. Then 
Johnny knew that she had not begun to sit 
on the eggs, and that they would be all right to 
eat, or to carry to a safer place for hatching. 

It was now noon, but he was so eager to 
find those hidden eggs that he did not feel 
hungry at all; indeed, had forgotten all about 


lunch. Soon as Old Quit had gone out of 
sight he hurried to the place where she had 
come out. Stooping, he saw a little beaten 
path between the bushes, in as far as the 
middle of the thicket. And there was the 
nest, with half a dozen eggs. He folded his 
stitched hat and tucked it into his pocket, 
threw himself down flat and started to 
wriggle in. It was slow work. The thorns, 
on stout old stalks, caught at his clothes, and 
he had a hard time getting away from them. 
They gave him some deep pricks and long 
scratches, but he was so eager to reach the 
nest that he did not mind much. At last 
he was near enough to the nest to get the 
eggs. He took his hat from his pocket and 
filled it. 

Then he began to back out. But he 
couldn’t! Somehow the thorns had him fast! 
He worked loose from one, only to get caught 
on another. He laid down the hatful of eggs, 
and gave his whole mind \to freeing himself. 
But it was no use! His khaki trousers re- 
sisted them pretty well, but his thick flannel 
shirt and heavy stockings! How they did 
hold the thorns! Finally he gave it up and 
shouted for help. But it seemed as though 
his voice was smothered, could not push up 
through the thick curtain of overlapping 
leaves. Besides, there was small chance of 
any one being nearer than the house, a full 
three-quarters of a mile away. Still, he 
shouted till he was hoarse. Then he had an- 
other bout with the thorns. He was smart- 
ing all over from the pricks and scratches. 

As he lay back, panting, he suddenly real- 
ized that he was very hungry. He thought 
of his lunch, under a stone by a cool spring 
back at the edge of the onion field, and hig 
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_has spread to the farthest corners of the earth. 


—_ 


Grinnell needs friends. No great gifts have ever come to it, and its endowment is the result of the accumulated 
sacrifice of thousands. Its growth has been. steady and normal, but the time has come when a clear vision of its 


_ obligations, under God, to maintain the spiritual values in American life makes it imperative to demand in the name 


of Christian education if there are not in these days of princely gifts to special educational projects, some whose hearts 
are inclined to the furtherance of a Christian education in the fundamentals of character and life. 
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mouth watered. He could almost taste those 
sandwiches, and plum cookies, and that 
saucer pie and the cool strawberry lemonade. 
But that did not make him feel any less 
hungry, far from it! Then he thought of 
the eggs. Hurrah! He tapped a little hole 
with his penknife blade in each end of one, 
and sucked it. Delicious! He treated an- 
other the same way; and another! Then he 
felt quite a bit better, though he still would 
have been glad to see that far-away lunch 
coming in through the bushes! 

But he ‘felt so much refreshed that he 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


shouted awhile, and then made a resolute at- 
tempt to escape from the jailer bushes. No 
use! He lay back, hot, tired and smarting, 
and closed his eyes. His troubles were for- 
gotten. He was sound asleep. Suddenly he 
opened his eyes to see it was dusk. Where 
was he? In a flash he remembered. And at 
the same time he saw what had wakened him. 
Close by the eggs was a pretty little black- 
and-white creature! A skunk! All country 
boys know that it is not wise to interfere 
with a skunk’s plans. Johnny pretended he 
was still asleep while the blissfully happy 
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little thief broke and ate the three remaining 
eggs, and smacked his lips! 

“Glad I had my share first,” thought 
Johnny. The skunk wiped his whiskers, and 
ambled awkwardly off through the bushes, 
and over the wall into the pasture. When 
he was quite gone, Johnny had another 
struggle with the bushes, then tried shouting 
again. 

This time there was an answering shout! 
It was old Jed Mapes going home across lots 
from his fence-mending. ‘“Th-that you, J-J-J- 
Johnny?’ he quavered. 

“Yes, yes!” shouted Johnny. It seemed to 
him he had never heard a voice that sounded 
so good! He thought remorsefully of the times 
he had mimicked Old Jed. 

‘““‘Wh-where b-be ye?” called the old man. 

“In the middle of the blackberry patch!” 
shouted Johnny. 

“C-Comin’!” cheered Uncle Jed. “I gut a 
hatchet. I’ll s-soon cut through the b-bushes!” 

And he did! When he reached Johnny, the 
boy was so stiff and cramped that he could not 
get up. The old man lifted him to his feet. 

“Mighty g-glad I found ye!” he said, heartily. 

“So’m I!” answered Johnny, fervently. “My 
folks couldn’t have heard me from the house. 
And I guess my mother would have been scared 
about to death before they’d have found me, 
way over here!” 

Then Johnny did something that was always 
very hard for him to do—he apologized. He 
had to swallow hard before he began, but he 
looked Uncle Jed straight in the eyes, when 
he said: 

“T’m—I’m awfully sorry I ever mimicked 
you, the way you talk, Uncle Jed! It was 
mean, and silly.” 

“Sho now, sho!” answered Uncle Jed, sooth- 
ingly. “Th-that’s all right! I n-never minded! 
You hiper home, to s-supper!” 

And Johnny ‘“hipered’’—joyfully he hipered 
home from his ‘adventure,’ even though he 
he had no hatful of turkey eggs to show. And 
next day he cajoled Old Quitty into starting 
a new nest in a safer place. 


Dr. Jowett on the League of 


. Nations 
In the conclusion of the article in the Brit- 
ish Weekly, to which we refer editorially, Dr. 
J. H. Jowett says with regard to the sermon 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
before the League of Nations at Geneva: 


I think I agree with every word of it. The 
League of Nations is the depository of all our 
international hopes and ideals. There is 
nothing else on the field. If the League has 
the requisite power it can save the cause of 
civilization. But what is to give it the need- 
ful dynamic? Has the Church of Christ any 
secret in her grasp which can endow the 
League with commanding power and vitality? 
What is our faith? Does the Church only take 
rank with political systems and constitutions, 
or does she hold a sacred precedence? Is she 
the ordained minister of spiritual forces which 
can transform frailty into strength, and is it 
within her divine prerogative to clothe the 
League with requisite authority and power? 

I believe that the League is waiting for the 
very support which the Church can bring. Is 
she awake to the call? With all my heart I 
accept the closing words of the Archbishop’s 
sermon :—“‘Once let the Christian men and. 
women upon earth, West and Hast, North and 
South, kneel to God side by side, stand shoulder | 
to shoulder before men, to say what they mean - 
shall happen, or rather what shall not happen 
in the round world again, and they are irresisti- © 
ble.” I have only one sentence to add to this— 
let us begin and do it! 


I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts 
these my parting words: Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity. 
—Horace Mann. 
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Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


The Ministry of John the 

as ae Baptist 

International Sunday School 
Oct. 15. Luke 3:* 7-17. ‘ 

The Message of Repentance. Crowds had 
‘come out into the desert to hear the message 
of this wonderful preacher. His personality 
was attractive, for the simplicity of his life, 
the severity of his dress and manner all matched 
the downright sincerity of his speech. He 
called things by their right names and feared 
no man. So the first accent in his message was 
that of repentance for sin. He called the sleek 
religious leaders a stinging name; they were 
‘no better than a brood of snakes. He demanded 
that they should repent in. such a thorough- 
going way that the results of their changed 
minds would appear in their transformed con- 
duct. That is the sort of repentance that 
proves itself to be genuine. When the new 
ideal gets into daily practice we may be sure 
that we have genuine sorrow for sin. 

The Rebuke of Hypocrisy. John now struck 
‘the very center of the trouble with the Phari- 
sees. They had hugged to their hearts the 
comforting assurance that they were the de- 
scendants of Abraham, and, therefore, the 
people of particular spiritual privilege. John 
brought them up sharply to face the fact that 
the Almighty has no favorites of this sort. It 
was not a question as to their birthright; the 
problem of righteousness concerned their purity 
of heart and honor of motive. 

That reference to the stones must be coupled 
in our minds with a gesture. John was preach- 
ing in the rocky country and the stones lay 
all around him. Imagine him pointing to these 
as he said, What are you bragging about? 


Lesson for 


Look at these dead stones! Proud Pharisees! 
God can vivify these stones and put the men 
and women whom he creates from them into 
your places. Of course, it was not the literal 
stones that he meant. These self-righteous 
men were in the habit of thinking that any 
one who did not belong to their class or con- 
form to their. custom was an outcast and a 
sinner. John wished them to know that those 
whom they despised had in them the capaciiies 
which God could use for the service to which 
they themselves were recreant. 

What, then, shall we Do? A new sense of 
God must lead to a new code of conduct. The 
question is inevitable. It is impossible to see 
a fresh vision of truth without trying in some 
way to-express it. The duty that presses upon 
every person with urgent insistence is just 
this: How shall I express in appropriate ac- 
tion the ideals that I approve? The impor- 


tance of the counsel of John lies in its char-_ 


acter. He did not tell the men who asked 
him how they should express their new thought 
of God, that they were to find some new form 
of worship or perform a ceremony. This would 
have been the answer of the Pharisees, with- 
out doubt; but he gave each one of them direc- 
tions as to how they were to do what we would 
call acts of social service or moral helpfulness. 
The man who had been stingy was to share 
what he possessed with those who needed his 
bounty. The man who had been a grafter was 
to quit his stealing. The soldiers were not told 
that they should leave entirely the work that 
they had been doing; but they were to fill it 
with a new spirit. 

Do not miss the modern meaning of this in- 
terpretation of religious action. It is quite 
common to hear “mere morality” disparaged 


and “spiritual ideals” exalted. But there is 
no conflict between them. Wach is necessary 
to the other. John saw their relation accu- 
rately. The moment any man caught a new 
vision of God he was to translate it into a 
new set of practical and useful duties to men. 
It was absolutely necessary that the spiritual 
ideal should be seen; but it was equally im- 
perative that the practical duty should be 
found to match it. What are some applications 
of this principle that we need in the life of 
the modern church? 

The Herald. Perhaps there is no finer ex- 
pression of the true relation of every follower 
of Christ to his Master than we find in this 
statement by John of the purpose of his life. 
He is the servant who is not worthy to untie 
the lacings of his Master’s sandals; yet he has 
his own work, is conscious of its value, is ready 
to perform it with supreme loyalty to the last. 

We must note the figure that is used to 
describe Jesus. Picture the winnower of 
wheat, whose fan separates the chaff from 
the grain! This is what the character of 
Jesus is constantly doing, as it tests men by 
the relation that they assume toward him. Is 
it too much to say that those who accept Christ 
as their Master and Lord are the true wheat 
of modern life; and that those who reject him 
are the chaff? In actual experience, is not 
this an accurate description? Men and. women 
whose lives are ruled by the purposes of Jesus 
are the persons in the community who give it 


food and life. 
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Friends and Alumni of Carleton College will be interested to note the location of the new Men’s Dormitory now 
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IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


OREGON 
Activities at Waverly Heights, Portland 
WAVERLY HEIGHTS, PORTLAND, held combined 
evening services in July, in which the young 
people’s societies and the adult congregation 
shared, with special attractions of music and 
pictures. The Sunday School has completed a 


fund for two large art glass Gothic windows 
for the auditorium. To relieve the Ladies’ 
Aid Society from meeting all the payments on 
the parsonage, the pastor, Rev. O. P. Avery, 
got the men together, and a program was 
formulated for getting 50 members to pledge 
25 cents a week for this purpose, and 20 men 


self-supporting. 
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an opportunity to prepare themselves for life and choose 
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the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers. 
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benevolent public. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Ga. 
Fifty-three years of missionary service 
College, normal and high school courses 

Graduates have a fine record for successful work 


_ Special emphasis laid upon the training of teachers; in the courses in Education 
in the college, the normal and kindergarten courses, and our work in domestic 


With only a small endowment, and largely dependent upon the gifts of the 


EDWARD T. WARE, President Emeritus 
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to underwrite $25 each to be raised from the 
community outside the church membership. 
F. L. M. 


TEXAS 


Palestine a Railroad Center 

Rey. Uptagrove Holley of PALESTINE has 
been on the field through the summer, his min- 
istries being especially appreciated in relation 
to the distressing railroad strike. Palestine is 
the headquarters of the International and 
Great Northern, and many railroad men live 
there. Dr. Holley has delivered special ser- 
mons in the church for the men, spoken in their 
halls and addressed many thousands at public 
mass meetings. Dr. Holley bears testimony 
that these men have conducted themselves, in 
these trying weeks, with restraint and due re- 
gard for the law and the rights of others. 
Many of them are members of our church, and 
of other churches in the city, members and 
officers, and they have endured the testings of 
these days that try men’s souls as Christian 
gentlemen. It is good to pass on this testi- 
mony in sharp contrast to many reports that 
have been published. It is true that the goy- 
ernment has sent details of troops to Palestine, 
but it is the testimony of many that no action 
of the striking workmen has ealled for any 
activity on their part. R. 


IOWA 
New Student Pastor at Ames 
The State Conference considers itself for- 
tunate in having secured Rey. W. P. Ames for 
the important post of student pastor at our 
great Iowa State Col- 


lege at Ames. What’s 
in name? The new 
leader comes to this 


position with 12 years 
of pastoral experience 
to his credit. This has 
given him ample oppor- 
tunity to make con- 
tacts with all aspects 
of life. Although born 
in Massachusetts, the 
larger part of his life, 
and all of his ministry, 


has been spent in the west. He was 
educated in the East where he studied at 
Mt. Hermon, Mass., Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Bangor Seminary, Bangor, Me., 


and Yale Divinity School where he specialized 
in religious education, and from which institu- 
tion he graduated in 1910. Since then he hzs 
served churches in Washington, Montana, and 
Iowa, his last pastorate being at Monticello, Ia. 
Mrs. Ames is a graduate ot Washington 
State University, Seattle, holds a degree of 
M. A. from Columbia and has been a teacher 
of English in the Washington State Normal 
School. With this fine educational back- 
ground, and the practical experience gained in 
the service of church and school, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ames come to their new task with high ex- 
pectation and with every promise of making 
the influence of Frisbie House count for strong 
character building in the lives of hundreds of 
young people whom it will be their privilege to 
help. Pi A, J; 
NEW YORK 
Improvements to Middleton Building 
MippLeTon, Rey. H. A. Abbe, pastor, has 
completed much needed improyements in the 
auditorium, which includes an entire new color 
scheme and indirect lighting. The cost was 
about $2,000, which has been practically raised, 


the Ladies’ Home Union largely contributing. — 


It is now proposed to paint the exterior of the 
edifice. 
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Eliot, Roxbury, Rededicates House of Worship 

Eviort, Roxspury, Dr. B. A. Willmott, pas- 
tor, rededicated its house of worship on Sun- 
day, Sept. 24. During the summer the church 
was completely renovated and redecorated. A 
new four manual organ of the latest type, with 
echo and chimes, has been installed; the in- 
terior woodwork entirely refinished; the 
chancel enlarged; and the auditorium recar- 
peted. The bell which hung in the original 
Eliot Church, Kenilworth St., for nearly 90 
years, has been installed in the bell tower 
where it will continue to summon the people 
to worship. The committee has expended in 
the work approximately $15,000, subscribed 
by the men of the church and society as an 
Faster offering. 

On Sept. 27, Dr. Willmott, Mrs. Willmott 
and the young women’s secretary, Miss Ruth 
A. Worthington, were tendered a _ reception. 
On Oct. 3, John Hermann Loud, F. A. G. O., 
gave an organ recital. Oct. 8 will be Bible 
School rally day. 

The scriptural verse which appeared on the 
rededication program fittingly sums up the 
occasion: “Strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary.” 


Felicitations to Dr. and Mrs. Sneath 

Testifying to the popularity of Dr. and 
Mrs. I. W. Sneath of Wollaston, more than 
500 friends gave them a reception two weeks 
ago on the oceasion of their 40th wedding anni- 
versary, and the 10th anniversary of Dr. 
Sneath’s pastorate at Wollaston. One of the 
anniversary gifts to Dr. Sneath was a guest 
book engraved with the dates 1882, 1912, and 
1922, in which all the guests were invited to 
sign. A large bride’s cake, with the dates 
1882-1912 and the initials of Dr: and Mrs. 
Sneath, contained in the center a box with 
over $400 in gold from friends in the parish. 
An editorial in the Quincy Patriot says of Dr. 
Sneath : 

It is an accomplishment to have served suc- 
essfully for ten years with one institution and 
to have seen it prosper largely, and it is more 
of one to enjoy such popularity through such 
a period and to have such a feeling of good 
will existing in so many quarters as in the 
ease of Dr. Sneath. Perhaps it is due in large 
measure to his ever-present smile and the jovial 
nature with which he is always found. Dr. 
Sneath has not confined all his activity to his 
parish and is well known throughout the city. 
All Quincey will join with the Wollaston parish 
in well wishing for the popular pastor and his 
wife. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
One Hundredth Anniversary of Tilton 

Due to delays caused by the vacation season 
and a change in the personel of the state re- 
porter, no mention has been made in these 
columns of the successful centennial celebra- 
tion of TiTon, Rev. C. C. Sampson, pastor, 
on July 16-18. The Sunday morning service 
on the 16th consisted of a special musical pro- 
gram and a sermon by the pastor. In the even- 
ing an address was delivered by Rev. R. W. 
Barstow, of South, Concord. On Monday 
evening brief scenes from the early life of the 
church were presented in the auditorium, fol- 
lowed by an informal reception in the vestries. 
Tuesday was Centennial Day, with exercises 
both afternoon and evening. At 2.30 the 
formal historical address was given by Mr. 
Sampson, followed by an address by Dr. L. H. 
Thayer of North, Portsmouth. At the evening 
banquet, Mr. EF. A. Smart, of the Tilton Semin- 
ary faculty, acted as _ toast-master, and 
responses were given by Dr. P. BH. Thomas, 
Lowell, Mass., and others. Mr. O. G. Mor- 
rison, a leading citizen, acted throughout as 
anniversary president. 

The “Congregational Church of Northfield 
and Tilton” was organized at Northfield Cen- 
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ter, with 16 members, in July, 1822. It as 
later moved to the neighboring village of San- 
bornton Bridge. In 1869, when Tilton was in- 
corporated as a separate town, it took its pres- 
ent name. The church building was built in 
1867, and enlarged in 1869 and 1887. A new 
organ was installed in 1895, and a parsonage 
purchased in 1920. 

Rev. C. C. Sampson of this church heads 
the honor roll of ministers of the denomination 
in the state, having been installed over this 
church in June, 1885. In the three-eighths of 
a century of this pastorate 300 members have 
been received into church membership. 


Unusual Testimonial to Mr. Jump 

At the final service conducted by Rey. H. A. 
Jump as pastor of First, MANCHESTER, an un- 
usual testimonial was given him, expressing 


appreciation of the man and his work for city 
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and state. It took the form of a “book of ap- 
preciation,” consisting of a sheaf of 34 letters 
from various representative religious and so- 
cial leaders, handsomely bound in leather. In- 
cluded among the signers of the letters were 
Governor Brown, Ex-Governor Bass, Senators 
Moses and Keyes, Congressman Burroughs, 
Mayor Trudel, the presidents of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, sev- 
eral leaders of organized labor, a Greek Catho- 
lic priest, a Syrian social worker, the manag- 
ing editor of The Congregationalist, and spokes- 
men for most of the social service agencies in 
New Hampshire. 

First has appointed committees to secure a 
new pastor: a large committee of 20, and a 
sub-committee of five. Meanwhile the senior 
deacons will have charge of the pulpit sup- 
plies and the parish work will be carried on by 


ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE 


TACKSONVILLEE IEGINOIS 


“Old Illinois,” founded in 1829 by the 


Yale band, 
strongest colleges in the Middle West. 


Beautiful campus of twenty acres, in- 
cluding a good athletic field. Plant of 
ten buildings including girls’ dormitory. 
High standards. 
Co-educational. 


Collegiate, Expression, Conservatory of 


Pres. C. H. RAMMELKAMP, Box B. 


is one of the oldest and 


Christian atmosphere. 
Cost moderate. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Music. 
For Catalogue, write to 


1816 


Bangor Theological Seminary — 


Bangor, Maine 
Now entering upon its one hundred seventh year 


A Message to Pastors: 


Do the members of your Church know that Bangor Seminary is the 
only Theological Institution in Northern New England? é 
that the future moral and spiritual well-being of that District will depend 
in no small degree upon the prosperity of the Seminary? 
seek to enlist their generous support for this important work? 


1922 


Do they realize 


Will you not 


Have you young men of promise in your congregation who ought to fit 


themselves for Christian service? 


Have you told the Correce GrapuaTes that Bangor has a thorough 
course of three years leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity? 

Have you explained to Non-CorteceE Men Bangor’s plan to fit them 
for the largest possible usefulness? Do they know of the unrivalled oppor- 
tunity to gain full Seminary training and advanced College standing? 

For catalogues and information, address 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President, 


Bangor, Maine. 
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Miss Mary A. Dana, for many years the faith- 
ful pastor’s assistant and director of religious 
education. H. B. P. 


Young People Unite with Church at Lyme 
LymMgE, Rey. G. M. Woodwell, pastor, opened 
the work of the year by admitting 14 young 
people to church membership at the Septem- 
ber communion. Among the number were two 
young married couples, two college graduates 


A New 
FOSDICK Book 


Christianity and Progress 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Cloth, 1.50 


This is a striking book written in the in- 
imitable Fosdick style and will undoubt- 
edly be enjoyed by thousands of readers. 
Simple and direct in its presentation, yet 
forceful and brilliant, this volume is a wel- 
come addition to Dr. Fosdick’s remarkably 
popular books. It was originally presented 
as the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. With amazing speed and accuracy, 
punctuated by concrete examples to make 
his points clear, the author carries the 
reader through the history of the world’s 
progress. 


Other Fosdick Books 


Assurance of Immortality - 1.00 


“Death is but an incident in life.” This blind 
sense of immortality will be translated into an 
abiding faith by the fearless thinking and buoy- 
ant optimism of this book. 

1,15 


Manhood of the Master - 


A vivid setting forth of the personal qualities of 
the Master—his joy, magnanimity, indignation, 
loyalty to his cause, power of endurance, sin- 
cerity, self-restraint, fearlessness, affection, and 


his spirit. 
Meaning of Faith - - 4,35 
Meaning of Prayer SAS IS 
Meaning of Service ee Sh 9 6 
Second Mile - - - ---  .70 


This is a book for the person determined to 
win, a book of inspiration to accept the extra 
duties, beyond those on the program. 


At your bookstore or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Pub. Dept. Inter. Comm. Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


BOOKS WITH 
PURPOSE 


V 
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of last June, one of Dartmouth, and one of 
New Hampshire College, and several students 
of high schools and academies. 


MAINE 

Kennebunk Making Fine Progress 

Since Rey. W. 8S. Coleman assumed the pas- 
torate, May 1, 1918, the church resident mem- 
bership of KENNEBUNK has increased 61 per 
cent. and the contributions for benevolences 
about 125 per cent. The Pilgrim Hymnal has 
been installed. Last January the church was 
incorporated, succeeding the old dual organiza- 
tion of church and parish. The committee on 
free pews is meeting with much encourage- 
ment. The Christian Hndeavor, with only 
young people as members, is flourishing. A 
splendid feature of the Church School work is 
the teacher-training class of 18 members, of 
which the pastor’s wife is teacher. It now 
looks as though the “‘parish house,” which has 
been in anticipation for some time, will soon 
be a reality. The architect submitted plans 
recently. The one-day “Push Cart Fair’ held 
by the ladies the last week in July, netted 
$1,050 for the building fund. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, E. A. §. (Lic.), to North Adams, Mich. 
Accepts. 

BAGNALL, FREDERICK, Rapid River, Mich., to New 
Haven. Accepts. 

BLANCHET, L. B., North Adams, Mich., to Litch- 
field. Accepts. 

Davies, D. F., Conklin, Mich., to Atlanta and Big 
Rock. Accepts. 


DeLaArr, A. C., North, Woburn, Mass., to South, 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. Accepts. 
JONES, FRANK Manchester, England, to Clare, 
Mich. Accepts. 


LANGDALE, T. G., Haverhill, Mass., to Riverside, 
Lawrence. Accepts. 

MCALISTER, M. V., Pelham, N. H. to Candia and 
Sanbornton. Accepts the latter and is at work. 

Morris, J. S., Sparta, Wis., to Fort Atkinson. 

NELSON, J. O. (Lic.), to Baroda, Mich. Accepts. 

NICHOLSON, WESLEY (Lic.), to Michigan Center, 
Mich. Accepts. 

Patron, W. W., North, 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Il. 

SHEPARD, W. A., Clarksville, Mich., to Ross Me- 
morial and 24th St., Port Huron, Mich. Accepts. 

SIMPSON, H. J. Cincinnati O., to First, Bay City, 


Haverhill, Mass., 


Mich. Accepts. 
TOWNSEND, B. F. (Lic.), to Mattawan, Mich. 
Accepts. 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 

Size 914”"x 14”. 

cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 


are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


One page for each month and a 


Order From Your 


An Easy, Delightful Way ; 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follows: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 SieZ5 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Publishing House 


to 


Oct. 5, 1922 


Youne, L. A., Huntley, Tll., to Darlington, Wis. 
Accepts to begin Noy, 1. ; 


Resignations 
Burpicx, F. H., Milton, Wis., to spend winter in 
California. 
GopparD, R. J., Faith, Springfield, Mass. 
Hewirr G, R., Enfield, Mass. To travel abroad. 
Effective Dec. 1. 


Recognition 


Wpuiss, H. L., Groveland, Mass., Sept. 19. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. W. R. Wood, N. C. Maynard, 
S. P. Robertson, Hugh Penney. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Pelham 5 6 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 1 


Events to Come 

113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Board, at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-9. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 

Boston MINISTERS’ Meprine, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 


day, Oct. 9. Subject: ‘British Protestantism.” 
Speaker: Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D., of 
Brookline. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 6, 10.30 a.M. Speakers: 
Rev. Ralph Harlow, of Smyrna, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Beach, of Foochow, China. 

SUFFOLK WEST (MASS.) ASSOCIATION, Brighton 
Church, Boston, Oct. 10, 3 to 7.45 P.M. Sub- 
ject for the afternoon, “Church Union.’ Eve- 
ning, Young Peoples’ Night, with games and 
addresses. 

120rmH SPMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUFFOLK 
NortH (MASS.) ASSOCIATION, Prospect Church, 
Cambridge, Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
Oct. 11. General Theme: ‘‘Co-ordinating the Ac- 
tivities and Departments of the Church.” 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION, annual 
meeting, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12-13. 

Woman’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCBD UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 

WoOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPBDRANCB UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-23. ; 

CONFERENCE OF ALLIED CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 
DoING COMMUNITY WoRK, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 17-18. 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 3-5. 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, October. 
CONNECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
Gerorcia, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Noy. 2. 
GeorGia, (Colored), Savannah, November. 
IpaHO, American Falls, Oct. 17-19. 
KpNTUCKY, Berea, Oct. 20-22. 
LOUISIANA (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
NEBRASKA, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 
OREGON, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 
SoutH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSED, Crossville, Oct. 24-26. 
Texas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


TowARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF CHINA, by 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (Century, October). Mr. 
Russell is a brilliant writer and a man of keen 
discernment. He has a high opinion of the 
Chinese in some respects, and in this article 
gives his reasons therefore. 


A *REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It: 


Unused Powers 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


T° “Acres of Diamonds,’ * Why Lincoln Laugh- 
ed.'' Dr Conwell has just added another vol- 
ume of his choicest addresses, written out of the 
knowledge and wisdom of aman who has long 
faced the stark realities of life. $1.25 


I’. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Oct. 5, 1922 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Citizens of No Mean City 


Comment on Topic for Oct. 15-21 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


_ Topic: True Patriotism. What It Is and 
' Does. Isa. 1: 16-20 (Citizenship Day). 


Light from the Bible Passage 

True citizenship means clean citizens. The 
outward display of qualities is nothing if those 
qualities are not within us. No country is 
stronger than the hearts of its people. Our 
personal, our national ambitions, must be put 
through fire and purged. Our national ideals 
must be surcharged with a sense of justice, 
uplift for the “under dog,” and broad and deep 
humanitarianism. Sins, personal and national, 
must be removed, and a new spirit of yielding 
to God and to his purposes must come in. He 
will not always permit men to defy him. As- 
sured prosperity hinges on our attitude toward 
him. Note in addition to this passage Micah 
6: 8. 


Leads for Leaders 

A citizen is not necessarily one who has the 
right to vote. It is one who dwells in, and gets 
the benefit of a city or town. We expect cer- 
tain things from our city. What has it a right 
to expect from us? 

Where does the “knocker” of his own town 
fit in? Does this shut out honest criticism of 
it? Paul was proud of his home town (Acts 
2ESo)y 

Do we always line up on the unpopular side 
of things, if we knew them to be wrong? Could 
our silence and inaction on moral issues pos- 
sibly be interpreted as sharing the spirit of the 
opposition? 

Does true patriotism stop at home? Is it 
simply anxious for America’s welfare? What 
about the principle: “My country, right or 
wrong?” 


Thoughts for Members 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, 
across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us live to 
make men free, ; 

While God is marching on. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or cow- 
ards; they simply unveil them to the eyes of 
men. Silently and imperceptibly as we wake or 
sleep, we grow and wax strong, we grow and 
wax weak, and at last some crisis shows us 
what we have become.—Westcott. 


Deep in our hearts a hungry love 
For what concerns our island story? 
We sell our work—perchance our lives, 
But not our glory. 
—Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Thou who art the God of nations, we thank 
thee that among them thou dost include our 
own. Keep us from being blinded by narrow, 
personal interests. Inspire us with imperious 
desires for the welfare of our fellow-citizens. 
Let no mere partisanship, political or s viol, 
weaken our purpose to live out our best lives 
for thee and among our fellow-men. Amen. 


S;O00 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
‘sion, Send for free catalogue and price list. 
' GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 
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Death 
REV. GEORGE L. GLEASON 


Rev. George L. Gleason, who passed away at 
his home in Topsfield, Mass., Aug. 4, was born in 
Bristol, N. H., Feb. 25, 1835. 

In the fall of 1855 he entered Topsfield Acad- 
emy, and there decided to enter the ministry. He 
spent two years at Amherst, then went to Dart- 
mouth College, graduating in the class of 1861. 
He was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa and 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternities, and also received 
the degree of M.A. from his Alma Mater. 

He graduated from Andover Seminary in 1864, 
and engaged in home missionary work in Vermont, 
serving churches at Ferrisburg, Bristol and West 
Rutland. 

On Oct. 4, 1864, he was married to Charlotte 
Augusta Perkins of Topsfield, Mass. 

In 1869, he was called to the Congregational 
Church in Manchester, Mass., where he remained 
nearly 13 years. After devoting himself to cer- 
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tain studies in Andover Seminary for a year, he 
went to So. Byfield, where he remained for six 
years, 

His last pastorate was at Riverside, Haverhill, 
Mass., where he built a new church edifice, and 
developed a virile community church, He retired 
from the active pastorate July, 1906, and was 
made Pastor Emeritus of that church. Since 
his retirement, he has devoted his energies to his 
farm in Topsfield and to writing. He contributed 
for many years to Christian Work and to several 
farm journals, and also wrote many poems, in 
which he expressed the best qualities of his mind. 

The funeral was conducted at the home in 
Topsfiild by Rey. Arthur H. Gilmore, a former 
pastor, assisted by Rey. Thomas G. Langdale, his 
suce:ssor at the Riverside Church. 

Six children and five grandchildren survive him. 


Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it. with us or we 
find it not—Hmerson. 


Every Tree Shouts ‘‘Come!’’ 


Come for 


rene to see-the wonderful beauty of the autumn foliage here: the brilliant, 


glowing, thousand-colored garments of mountain, hill, and dell. 
glorious recreation in the open—Golf, Tennis, Motoring, and other sports. 


Having 


come, we feel sure you will thoroughly enjoy our service, ample cuisine, pleasant 
rooms, open fires, and other homelike comforts. 


Our moderate rates should tempt you to make 
THE NORTHFIELD your Winter Home. 


The NORTHFIELD 


Open All The Year 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


AMBERT G. MOODY 


Manager 


East Northfield, Mass. 


E. EVERETT MARTIN 
Asst. Mgr. 


NEW BOOKS- 


vivid memory of China. 


versation, of health. 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE ————— 


THE STREET OF PRECIOUS PEARLS by Nora Waln 


“The Street of Precious Pearls” is in Peking. In a little shop on this dark 
side street, Yen Kuei Ping’s honorable grandmother bargains for the wedding 
pearls of her much beloved grand-daughter. 1 
tion” has there been a more charming story than this tale of the freedom-loving 
Kuei Ping, her noble husband, Fuh Tang—their great joys—and their great sorrows. 
The fragrance of magnolia blossoms, the pungency of incense, the meeting of 
Eastern tradition and Western ideals of freedom will leave you with another 


DO’S AND DON’TS FOR BUSINESS WOMEN by Jean Rich 


Informal talks to business women on the everyday matters of dress, of con- 


WOMEN AT THE WORLDS CROSSROADS by Maude Royden 


Women are not as they used to be. ee ? 
urging all women to use their new power for the best political good. Miss Royden 
addresses her book to Christian women. 
tional affairs. must be the next great advance of women. 


THE WOMANS PRESS =———— NEW YORK CITY ———— 


Not since “The Lady of the Decora- 


Price $0.75 


Price $1.00 


Books have been written by the score, 


The use of power for peace in interna- 
Price to be announced. 
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Applying the Ethics of Jesus 


Early in September a group of ministers, 
editors, writers, social workers and others, 
nearly three hundred strong, gathered together 
at George School, in Pennsylvania, to discuss 
ways and means of applying the ethics of 
Jesus more uncompromisingly to our society. 
The particular subject discussed was “creating 
the co-operative life.’ It was the annual Con- 
ference of the Fellowship of Reconciliation to 
which such prominent Congregationalists and 
Americans as Richard Roberts, Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, and Jane Addams belong. 

On the opening night, Sept. 7, Dr. Jerome 


A_“*REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for it!: 


MONEY sseerr.Secarnan 
Church Finance Expert 

: A L K Ss gard, save spend and shaie hi. 

income and possessions $1.25 


How shall a Christian earn re- 
F. H. REVELL CO,, 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Davis of Dartmouth College led the discussion 


with an analysis of “How People Are Edu- 
cated Today.” The next morning Miss Day, 
an expert from Teachers’ College, spoke on 
“Co-operating with Children for the New 
World,’ and sub-groups discussed specific ap- 
plications of the ideal in the home, the church, 
the school and the community. Rev. A. J. 
Muste told the Conference of the interesting 
experiment he is making at the Brookwood 
School. Young people from the ranks of labor 
are sent to the school to be trained to become 
leaders in the labor movement. The institution 
is run on a co-operative basis and the stu- 
dents can out-vote the faculty on any issue. 


Another day was spent on the topic, “Build- 
ing the International Mind,” and on a concrete 
program for the Fellowship, Nevin Sayre told 
of what he had just seen in Hurope and of the 
Christian International movement. On Sun- 


day the Conference closed after taking up the 


=UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY= 
November 26th, 1922 (or either adjacent Sunda 


THEME: 
The Bible — 
Undelivered 
to the Nations 
of the World 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY - 


YOUR Church or Sunday School will welcome the education 


and the inspiration resulting from the observance of Universal Bible Sunday. 
An extremely interesting exercise, a beautiful poster in colors, an informa- 
tive report together with leaflets for wide distribution furnished free on request 
to pastors, Sunday School superintendents, teachers and other religious workers. 
Kindly state size of congregation, school or class in ordering. 


Bible House, New York 


THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF JESUS 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


“Tt aims to teach not only the knowledge 
of the life of Jesus, but right attitudes 
and ideals from contact with Jesus and 
the application of them to the daily life.” 
—The.Congregationalist. 


Net, 81. 25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


HAND WORK 


For YOUR Primary Sunday School 


Progressive Sunday Schools are now using Colored 
Crayons, Modeling Clay, Poster Papers and other 
Tiand- work Materials i in their Primary Departments. 
We have specialized in this field for more than 50 
years. Write for samples of 

““Enginex’’ Poster Papers 
“Construction” Papers 
“* Prismex’? Colored Papers 
“*Modelit’? Modeling Clay 
“ Stixit ” Paste 
May we send you a copy of our 64-page 
Illustrated Prang Catalog? Every 
ee Sunday School Teacher should 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York 


The Prang Co. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and, colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister, graduate of Harvard 
College and Yale Divinity, in the prime of life, 
progressive, now _ pastor of a large church, 
wishes change. $2,500 and parsonage minimum 
requirement. Highest references. Address 
“Veritas,” Congregationalist. 


z eo 


POSITION WANTED 


An educated, practical woman would like posi- 
tion in a home, for sewing, teaching, some house- 
hold duties, or as all-around housekeeper for one 
or Vad persons. Address “K. T.,” Congregation- 
alist. 


Middle-aged woman desires position as com- 
panion and helper. Boston vicinity preferred. 
“A. FF.” care Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Position as traveling companion or 
private secretary by a New Wngland woman of 
experience and culture. Knowledge of short- 
hand and _ typewriting. Address P. O. Box 107, 
Tolland, Conn, 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, IIl. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—A Mass. Home Missionary pastor 
would like to buy a used Ford Touring Car in 
good condition. Interested parties write price 
and particulars. Address “Auto,” Congregation- 
alist. 


A minister, whose literary engagements make a 
pastorate impossible, will be available this Fall 
and Winter, in New England, as a Sabbath 
“Supply,” or, a few weeks at a time. Refer- 
ences. Address “Author,” Congregationalist. 
Conway, Mass., is open to a 
the autumn and 

furnace, bath- 


Maple Lodge, 
limited number of guests for 
winter. Modern improvements, 
room, open fireplaces, electricity. Pleasant sur- 
roundings and homelike atmosphere. Best of 
references. Situated on the direct approach to 
the Mohawk Trail between South Deerfield and 
Ashfield. Tourists accommodated. Florence 
Howland. 


For Sale—In good condition, cheap, 49 volume 
set of Pulpit Commentary; 28 volume set Par- 
ker’s People’s Bible; other good books. Colt 
Stereopticon with Darlot lenses. H. Stallard, 
Centerville, S. D. 


Physician wanted, middle-aged, Congregation- 
alist, general practitioner, prosperous country 
district. Address Conference Office, Fountain and 
Aubert Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 
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vital subject, “Fellowship With God in Creat- 
ing Human Life.” The meetings were charac- 
terized by the sincerity, the goodwill, and the 
spirit of Christian fellowship which prevailed. 

Besides the ideals mentioned, the Follow- 
ship of Reconciliation is unique in believing 
that war is absolutely un-Christian and can 
not be entered into by the follower of the 
Master. 

Many others among the Congregational min- 
istry would no doubt be interested. Literature 
can be secured from the National headquarters. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 396 Broadway, 
New York City. 


A Dangerous Practice 

Many children lose their lives each year 
from tetanus or lock jaw, caused by stepping 
on the points of nails thoughtlessly left pro- 
truding from boards which are thrown down 
and left where barefoot children or children 
with worn, thin shoe soles can step on them. 
It only takes a few moments to remove the 
nails from the boards. Better be safe than 
sorry. ; 


“Live and Let Live,” was the call of the Old— 

The call of the world when the world was 
cold— 

The call of men when they pulled apart— 

The call of the race with a chill on the heart. 


“Live and Help Live!” is the ery of the New— 
The cry of the world with the Dream shining 
through, 
The ery of the Brother world rising to birth— 
The cry of the Brother world rising like 
FHarth.” 
—Hdwin Markham. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 

A monthly review of world-wide religious thought and 
activity, with contributed articles, sermons and studies ; 
departments of Bible study, devotional reading and 
methods; and reports of addresses delivered at the 
famous Northfield conferences. Illustrated. 

OCTOBER DOUBLE NUMBER, 40 CENTS 

Conference addresses and articles as follows: 

The Greatest Fact in History, Bishop Brent; 

World’s Challenge to Christianity, R. EB. Speer; 

Behold the Man! and 

Persian Period in Jewish History, J. D. Jones; 

Challenge to American Womanhood, A. W. Beaven; 

Necessity of Christ, John’ McDowell; 

Pharisee and Publican, Floyd W. Tomkins; 

For Love’s Sake (Philemon) and 

Historical Background of Certain Psalms, and 

The Soul of St. Paul, Frederic C. Spurr; 

Fishing, Len G. Broughton; 

Paul’s Idea of Preaching, W. B. McLeod; 

For Christ in Papua, Charles W. Abel; 

False Limits, J. Stuart Holden; 

Power in Christian Service, Cornelius Woelfkin ; 

Did Israel Derive its Culture and Religion from 
Babylonia? Albert T. Clay; 

Obstinate Faith, W. L. Watkinson; 

Book of Joshua. Daily Notes, with prayers, by Dr. 
John Gardner. Popular treatment, well balanced be- 
tween scholarship and practical religion. 

All in addition to the other regular departments. 

Since all Northfield Conference reports cannot be 
erowded into the fall issues, the publication of addresses 
is continued through the year. 

Two dollars a year; Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50. 
Address: RECORD of CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 623, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1878. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SatLty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio, 


MENEELY BELL COs 


NY. Ano 
aaa BROADHLEROIY, 


& BELLS 
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Montana’s First Assembly 


Young People Get Together 

A little late, but none the less lustily, Mon- 
tana takes her place among her sister states 
with this child in her arms—a summer camp 
for her young folks, with a religious education 
program. In connection with it a pastors’ con- 
ference was held, attended chiefly by mission- 
aries and their wives who chaperoned the 


Con. Ray E, GARDNER 
Arizona Bill and his pal, Arizona, Jr. 


boys and girls from their respective churches. 
We pitched our tents 12 miles into the moun- 
tains above Red Lodge, July 18, for a week’s 
stay. 

Our dozen tents were set to form half a 
hollow square opposite the Lodge with an ex- 
tensive parade ground between. The day’s 
activities began with reveille at 6.30—and 
ended with taps at ten. The “faculty” break- 
fasted together at one big table in the dining 
room of the Lodge, the campers in view from 
the windows, preparing their morning meal 
over open fires, eating afoot or seated on rocks 
or logs arranged round primitive tables. Dishes 
washed and toilets completed at the “crick,” the 
young folks—for it was a high school crowd, 
50 of them, with half a dozen college and sem- 
inary men and women—were ready for lec- 
tures. These crowded the program till noon, 
varied only by setting up exercises every hour 
or two. ; 

Rev. W. T. Lockwood—state moderator, pas- 
tor of our flourishing Butte churches, lately 
called to First, Boise; dean of the pastors’ 
section, director of the assembly, leader in 
athletics, celebrated player of “barn-yard golf” 
fisherman, fireman, friend of all—found time 
to address the young people the first hour each 
morning on Bible Study. A unanimous, en- 
thusiastie vote was registered asking that he 
come back from Idaho next year. 

Mrs. L. A. Wilson, wife of our pastor in 
Greeley, Col., gave a series of addresses on 
“Young People’s Work.’ So well did she ac- 
quit herself, the “faculty”? voted her a degree 
—the superlative—and she was dubbed ‘“Pro- 
fessor” at once! 

The well known and popular speakers from 
the missionary societies delighted, instructed 
and thrilled us in turn, Dr. Browne, of the 
A. B. C. F. M., Miss Woodberry of the ©. H. 
M. S., Dr. Estabrook of the C. B. 8. 

Simultaneous sessions were held by the pas- 
tors’ group. Senior pastors of the state and 
others spoke on the various features of the 
work of the church, half the time being given 
to round table discussion. First came Dr. I. 
L. Cory, of Laurel, lecturing on “Sources of 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL” 
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Power.” He has sounded the depths and 
reached the. heights himself—95 members at 
Easter. Dr. F. L. Moore, now of the United 
States, but formerly of Wyoming, half-sister 
of Montana, met both young people and pastors 
at different hours. With his customary vigor 
and insight, but more by his brotherly interest 
in even the least among us, our friendly Sec- 
retary of Missions aided us immeasurably in 
“Programmizing the Work.” 

Rey. G. B. Drake of Chicago, Rev. W. P. 
Kelts of Columbus, representing the younger 
ministers, and Rey. FF. HE. Henry of Great 
Falls, superintendent in Northern Montana, 
led in extended discussions on “The Minister 
as Executive,” “Sermon Making,” and ‘Ser- 
mon Makers.” Rey. R. B. Walker of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., for several years pastor in Mon- 
tana, came back to his many friends, matured 
and convincing. He gave a masterly presenta- 
tion on the subject, “The Service of Worship.” 

After dinner and rest hour, came _ hikes, 
horse-back rides, mountain climbing, snow- 
balling at the glacier, fishing, ete. Later 
“barnyard golf’? took much of the leisure of 
even the younger men, culminating in a 
tournament, won by Rey. Messrs. Kelts and 
Drake. A baseball game—the boys vs. the 
preachers—was won by the youngsters after a 
sharp contest. Interesting sights about the 
camp included a former circus rider and wife, 
tame enough now; daily pack-trains “‘going in” 
to the mountain passes for fishing; and best of 
all, “Arizona Bill” and his burrow. Lieut. 
Col. R. E. Gardner, for whom the north en- 
trance to the park is named, is a veteran of 
three wars, fighting at Gettysburg, in the 
Philippines, and in France—in the ordinance 
department. He heard Lincoln’s famous speech 
and like many another thought little of it, then. 
He has met Muir, Burrows, and Roosevelt. 

Evening sessions were most enjoyed, with 


Churches, Institutions, and other 
non-theatrical users, contemplat- 
ing the purchase of motion picture 
machines and films, should obtain 
a booklet of valuable information 
which is supplied without cost by 


THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF SAFETY STANDARD FILMS AND 
PROJECTORS, Incorporated 
Suite 1409, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Lor 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14. E. Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13% St. 


» CHURCH WINDOWS 
2 AND. . 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 

“BRONZE AND. MARBLE 


= SEND FOR. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Facobp Att Glass Company 


Dept EZ} 2700.St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. . 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, ete 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO., 6 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


Ftundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 


‘OR 

INFORMATION 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
220 VICTOR: BLDG, DAVENPORT 10WA. 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many* 
denominations. They are 

scattered overthe United 

States and in mission 

fields in foreign lands. 

They are ready-built in 

sections, with locks, 

glass, window fasteners, 

etc. in place. Can be erected in 

“a very short time by unskilled 

labor with no tools but wrench 

and screw driver. Building Com- 

mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 

tension and Missionary Boards 

should have our free catalog on 

file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Maino St., Saginaw Mich. 
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Write us your reguirements 
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Played from Electric Keyboard by 
Organist. 
The Memorial Sublime 
Write for complete information 


Ql I\II||| 3. c. DEAGAN, Inc., Deagan Bldg. 
3 | I} 4271Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WILSON B. PARKER 
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Indianapolis 
Illustrated Booklet 50 cents 


 Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 


BILHORN Tit 
Folding Organs 


We Guarantee. Send for Catalogues. 
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less of lecture and more of entertainment. An 
evening about a great 20 foot fire of tree 
trunks and stumps down by the stream side 
singing college and Rotary “rags” and other 
old favorites will long be remembered. Stunt 


The Religious Book of Your Generation 


IN HIS 
IMAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan 


The epoch-making book against 
Darwinism that is awakening re- 
ligious leaders—startling educators— 
influencing legislation! Eighth Edition 


HAVE YOU READ IT? $1,75 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denomination and Price of 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 
Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


The Geography 
of Bible Lands 


By RENA L. CROSBY 


“The book covers a broad field of study, 

touching not only Bible times and 

countries but even those of the early 

Christian church. The maps and illus- 

trations are of unusual attraction for 
_ the student.’’—The Continent. 


Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.92 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


GK CROUP am 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


wemaos son citi ta 


London, England 99.97 Beekman St. N.Y. 


‘Cuticura Soap 
The Velvet Touch 
For the Skin 


Ointment,Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
cose Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass 
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nights brought out readings and music. A 
comie children’s pantomime entitled ‘“Poky 
Hunter and Powder Can” was presented by 
Miss Woodbury and Miss Dickinson. 

After-breakfast-toasts were indulged in the 
last morning, ranging all the way from “Pope 
Gregory the Last’ (G. J. P) to one beginning 
“And now to the girls from the kitchen” and 
included “Dr Frank ‘“Badger-Clark’’ Moore, 
Archbishop Beloved; Father Isaac, the Grand 
Old Man of Montana; (Jane) Joan of Are on 
Horseback; Our Madonna of the Mountains; 
The Beningnant One from Boston—and New 
York” et al. 

Sunday was the high day of the conference, 
beginning with the morning watch at 6.30, 
the boys, the girls and the pastors meeting 
separately. At the service of worship at 
10.30, Dr. Moore drew from his amazing rep- 
ertoire of experiences illustrations for his 
theme, leading us to the fitting climax of the 
day. An afternoon of high grade music fur- 
nished by Red Lodge singers, and an evening 
consecration meeting ended a happy and 
blessed week. The young folks are planning 
already on “next time.” We are indebted 
chiefly to the generosity of the ©. H. M. S. for 
this assembly, particularly so far as the pas- 
tors are concerned, though all societies shared 
in speakers’ expenses. 

Supt. FE. H. Johnson, under whose _initia- 
tion the assembly was carried on, graciously 
gave his office assistant, Miss Herrick, the 
credit of originating the proposal for the con- 
ference of young people. But the new super- 
intendent cannot escape the responsibility 
that has been his in putting over this double 
program. ¥, E. H. 


Germany believes she would now be able to 
stand a loan— WN. Y. Hvening Mail. 


Boston women seldom leave this city be- 
cause they hate to be separated from their dear 
ITub-by. 

Saphead—My dear, you are my harbor of 
love. 

Miss Sweet—Well, don’t think about an- 
choring until your ship comes in.—F'rom Judge. 


“What brought you here?” 
“Two policemen.” 
“Drunk, I suppose?” 
“Yes, both of them.” 
—New York Times. 


Judge: 
Prisoner: 
Judge: 
Prisoner: 


“Wave they a family tree?” 

“Mercy, yes! ‘To hear them talk you’d 
think some of its branches were used as timber 
in building the Mayflower.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


Prof: “Can you tell me who succeeded Hd- 
ward VI?” 

Student: “Mary.” 

Prof.: “And who followed Mary?’ 

Student (absent-mindedly):: 
lamb.”—Upper Iowa Collegian. 


“BHliza,” said a friend of the family to the 
old colored washer-woman, “have you seen Miss 
Hdith’s fiance?” 

Wliza pondered for a moment, then bent over 
the laundry tubs once more. ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ she 
said, “it ain’t been in the wash yet.’”’—WSelected. 


A clerk was sent to call on Mr. C—, the 
meanest rich man in the town, to try and in- 
duce him to purchase a burial plot in the new 
cemetery. In half an hour he was back again. 

“Couldn’t get him?’ asked the manager. 

“No,” said the clerk. “He admitted that 


“Her little 
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the plots were fine ones; but he said that if 
he bought one he might not get the value of 
his money in the end.” 
“Why,”’ said the manager, “there’s no fear of 
that; the man will die some day, won’t he?” 
“Yes,’” said the clerk, ‘but he says he might 
be lost at sea.”—Presbyterian Banner. 


A chronic young borrower met a college 
classmate and asked him for a loan of ten dol- 
lars. 

“Tl let you have it when I come back from 
the mountains,” the class mate said. 

“When are you coming back?’ the other 
anxiously inquired. 

“Between ourselves,” the classmate replied 
confidentially, “I’m not going.’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high g:ade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern minis'ry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong «quipment. 


Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to pro.ram. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The Charter requires that “Hqual privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Seventh Year began September 27, 1922 


For catalogue, address 
THD DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4.) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 
For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


SEND FOR CANDY 


To sell for us. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, 
Lodges, Schools, etc., make liberal por handling our 
very popular assortments of 5¢ Chocolate Bars, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Circular, Price-List, Order Blank 
and full particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Prompt 
express shipments. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Three Broad Street : 5 Fitchburg, Mass. 


Walker’s 
the Best 
Concordance 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 


to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. % leather 
$3-75. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W.. eckson St. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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: Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 A.M. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Wxec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FQDPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOMD MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THN CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Hngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIPTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. I*red- 
erick E. Bmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
ado) Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William I. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
eae Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. : 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHBES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GroRGH 
SipNpy Wopsster, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCH C. PinNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William BE. Barton, Oak Park, III. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton, 
Y 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Krank F, Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Rby. ROCKWELL H. PortrErR, Chairman, Ct. 
Rey. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif, 
Mr. WALTER BH. Buu, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Haecutive Staff 


CHARLES E. Burton (e@ officio), Secretary 
JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rev. JOHN L. KILBon, Financial Secretary 

REY. WILLIAM S. BwbarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Yoreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the wtnited interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information 
Commission on Missions. 


Rev. 
REY. 


address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, I11. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. MONTGOMDPRY, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN N. BENNETDT, Secretary 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Hxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death ; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meét the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurct 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B, Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist,, Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
y ; 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F, English, Jr., 
‘ ‘ 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages., 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
a the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Bditor 


po eae Corresponding Secretaries 


Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 

Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bidg,. San Fran- 
cisco, : 

Educational and church work in 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


the South 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 


Rev. A. EH. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F,. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
F SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Oongregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 

Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. 

Rev. William B. Gilroy, Hditor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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What Readers Say 
About Some of Our New Books 


The Honor of the Church 


CHARLES R. BROWN 


“The first chapter is worth the price of the book.”— 
Dr. James L. Barton. 


“Written as a defense of the Church as a divine in- 
stitution and as a rebuke to those who speak in a light 
and even a hostile way of the Church. There are some 
strong and stalwart reasons given for believing in, being 
a member of, and working with the Church.”—The Herald 
& Presbyter. 


Price $1.00 


“The message of this book is one that needs to be heard 
throughout the land. Every pulpit should grow eloquent 
setting forth the importance, the significance, the per- 
manence and the glory of the Christian Church. The 
mouths, of the defamers should be stopped. Defenders 
should arise upon every hand to put down those who 
would rob her of her glory!”’—The Evangelical Messenger. 


postpaid $1.10 


The Training of Children in the 
Christian Family 


LUTHER ALLAN WEICLE 


The author makes many excellent suggestions, in the 
various departments, in successive chapters. Those who 
are at all anxious to do their duty in this matter,. or 
to help others to do their duty, will find much here that 
will be suggestive and impulsive and helpful.”—The Herald 
& Presbyter. 


“T think it is the best book for parents in the training of 
their children in the Christian Home of any that I have seen pub- 
lished so far. It ought to have an immense sale.”—A. M. LOCKER, 
Business Superintendent, Int. S. S. Association. 


Price $1.50 postpaid $1.60 


Religious Thought 


in the Greater American Poets 
ELMER J. BAILEY 


“In well-written studies the author presents the leading 
American poets as teachers of religion—champions of the 
great truths which religion holds fundamental.”—Evangelical 
Messenger, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“T am impressed with the value this book would have 
for the true preacher! I shall earnestly recommend it. 
The book breathes a genuine culture of mind with true 
spiritual purpose.”—Rev, Frep Grey, Secretary, Cong’l Edu- 
cational Society, Seattle, Wash. 


Price $1.50 postpaid $1.60 


The God That Jesus Saw 


W. GARRETT HORDER 


“Mr. Horder tries to disentangle the real Christ from the 
metaphysical and ecclesiastical wrappings that have so long 
concealed Him.”—The Christian World. 


“We are constantly reminded of Dr. Lyman Abbott as we 
read. The.style is as vigorous and the mood as gracious.” 
—The Expository Times. 


Price $2.00 postpaid $2.10 


Two New Textbooks for Week day Church Schools 


THE JUNIOR CITIZEN. A Week day Course in World 
Helpfulness for Girls and Boys, 9, 10, and 11 years of age. 


JOYCE CONSTANCE MANUEL 


Twenty-six complete programs of instruction, expressional 
work and play, training boys and girls in Christlike atti- 
tudes, in the home, the community, and the world as a whole. 


Profusely illustrated. Price $1.60, plus postage. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


At Your Service 


THE MAYFLOWER PROGRAM BOOK — SECOND YEAR. 
A Week day Course in World Friendship, for Primary Chil- 
dren (under nine years of age). 


JEANETTE ELOISE PERKINS and 
FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


Twenty-six complete programs of stories, songs, games and 
definite suggestions for service. Those who have used the 
first year book will be eager to begin this second series. 


Profusely illustrated. Price $2.00, plus postage. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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English Congregational Church, Lansford, Pennsylvania 
Of which Rev. George Hibbert Driver is pastor 


Everyone is  begin- 
ning to talk about 
Weekday Religious 
Schools. Certainly 
more time than one 
hour per week is needed 
for the religious educa- 
tion.of our children. 
“Ought we to do some- 
thing in our church,” 
is the question many 
are asking. “If so, 
what ?” 


% ¥ 


Answer: Let your 
weekday classes corre- 
late with your church 
school, in one unified 
plan of religious edu- 
cation, supplementing 
the church school 
where it is necessarily 
weakest. 


% ¥ 


The program books 
described on this page 
supplement the ordin- 
ary courses of church 
school “instruction on 
the .side of expression 
and social living. Their 
first concern is to lead 
girls and boys into 
Ohristian attitudes 
and activities. The 
stories are selected 
with reference to their 
bearing on Christian 
enterprises. Thus the 
little child is led to 
know God along the 
ancient and too often 
neglected pathway of 
love. 
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A Unique Series of Materials for 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


For Primary Children under (9 years of age) 
The Mayflower Program Book 


A Weekday Course in World Friendship. 

By JpaAnetrn Evoisp Perkins and FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 
Twenty-six complete programs of stories, songs, games, definite 

suggestions for service and worship. The outline is as follows: 

(1) Our share in our homes (38 lessons); (2) Our share in the 


church and church school (8 lessons); Our share in our town (5 © 


lessons); (4) Our nearby world (6 lessons); (5) Our far-away 
world (9 lessons). 
Profusely illustrated. Price $2.00. Postage extra. 


Second Year Mayflower Program Book 
A Weekday Course in World Friendship. 
By Jmanerre Evoise Perkins and Frances WELD DANIELSON. 

Those who used The Mayflower Program Book will eagerly wel- 
come the sequel, which follows the same general outline as the first 
year book. But the stories are all new. There are fresh patterns 
and plans for work, and much other new material. 

Profusely illustrated. Price $2.00. Postage extra. 


The Knights of Anytown 


By Jeanurrp Evorsr Pork ws. 

Miss Perkins has provided twelve wonderful stories of children 
who try to make Good Neighborhood Street worthy of its name. A 
map shows how to make a model of Anytown—walls, houses, trees, 
streets, and parks—and the children will love to build it as a Christ- 
mas gift for a hospital or children’s home. 

Running serially in THE PILGRIM ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
beginning with the October number. A second short primary course 
entitled “The Rest of the Family,” will appear in the January, 
February and March numbers. 

In clubs or single subscriptions, $1.00 a year. Single copies 10c. 
each. 


For Junior Children (9, 10, 11 years of age) 


The Junior Citizen > 


A Weekday Course in World Helpfulness. 
By Joycr C, MAnungt, 


Twenty-six complete programs of instruction, expressional 
work, play, and worship, such as will train boys and girls in 
Christian attitudes, in their homes, their communities, their coun- 
try and their world. An abundance of handwork is provided, of a 
kind that is more than mere craft work, but in itself also a practis- 
ing of the life lessons taught. 


Profusely illustrated. Price $1.60. Postage extra. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
Who’s Who in This Issue 


LAWRENCE A. WILSON, who reports on the “Latest Crisis 
in Palestine, writes as a recent visitor to that country. He 
is a Congregational pastor in Greeley, Colorado. 


S. RaLtpH Hartow, American Board missionary of the 
International College, Smyrna, which he left just before the 
recent massacre, appeals to the Christians of America in 
behalf of the Near Hast Christians. 


JEROME B. Davis of Dartmouth College, Department of 
Scciology, who reports on the present status of the textile 
strike in Manchester, N. H., is a young Congregational min- 
ister. He was in Y. M. C. A. work in Russia during a part of 
the great war. 

WitiarD L. Sperry, who writes as dean of the new Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University on that important. in- 
stitution, has just closed an eight year’s pastorate of Central 
Congregational Church, Boston. 


WiiAm T. McHLVEEN, who interprets the recent meet- 
ing of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Portland, Ore., is pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Portland, and formerly of Evanston, Ill. 


W. HRNEST COLLINS, whose Pilgrim Pulpit sermon, “The 
Fervency of the Spirit,” is a feature of this issue, is minister 
of the First Congregational Church in Muskegon, Mich. 


The Churches’ Stand for Peace 

By Dr. JAMES L. BARTON oF THE AMERICAN BOARD 

Secretary Hughes in his discussion of the message from 
Bishop Canon gives the impression that the church people 
of this country are trying to stampede the United States 
into war in the Near Hast. If a belief that the United States 
Should be a member of a League of Nations means war; if the 
use of the moral influence of the United States in the support 
of England and France in keeping the tide of barbarianism 
from sweeping into Europe means war; if an Official part 
in the forthcoming conference with eight other nations over 
the Near East and the settlement of the relations of Western 
nations to Turkey, means war—then it is probably true that 
the majority of the people of the United States, including the 
membership of the churches, are breathing out threatening 
and slaughter. 

The churches desire not to stampede the United States 
into war, but to stampede the United States into peace. 
They are convinced, as the great Bankers Convention in New 
York is convinced, that indifference at this critical time in 
the history of Europe and the Near East means loss to the 
United States and to Europe and the world. Continuous 
hiding behind our isolated seclusion and nursing our boasted 
selfishness mean increasingly strained relations with Europe, 
detrimental to American interests and harmful to the cause 
of peace. The Churches desire only that the United States 
shall use its prestige for an established order in Hurope and 
the Near East. The churches of the United States stand for 
peace, but not for indifference in the face of the moral issues 
They stand for peace secured by 
participation in measures to promote peace. 
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SUBSCRIBING 
fo BENEVOLENEE: 


a 
FINANCIAL INVENTORY 


a 


THE INVENTORY CHART 


Reproduction of chart 18 by 24 inches, 
furnished to Congregational churches 
free of charge through the State Offices 
and by the Commission on Missions, 
for the purpose of aiding in making a 
church mventory. 


Will your Church close the year with all bills paid? 
Will you reach your benevolence goals this year? 


Does every Church member know ‘the state of your 
Church and benevolence treasuries ? 


Don't know yet? 


Take an Inventory 


If your pastor does not receive the inventory plans, - 
write your state office or 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A Plea for a Worshipful Sermon 


HEN some months ago a distinguished British con- 
temporary began an editorial leader with the 
assertion that the first duty of the Church was to worship 
God, and the second duty the proclamation of the Gospel, 
we felt moved to inquire just when, or how, the true and 
effective proclamation of the Gospel had ceased to be 
worship in the highest sense. When, later, an editorial 
writer in the Boston Transcript made the extreme sug- 
gestion that the sermon should be entirely dissociated 
from the service of “worship,” we were increasingly per- 
plexed. And now comes a new assault upon the sermon 
from an unexpected and very notable quarter, under the 
startling and menacing title, The Menace of the Sermon. 
In the Yale Review for October, Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
the honored and trusted founder of Christian Endeavor, 
discloses this “menace,” attributing to the sermon the 
decline in church-going in recent years, which he thinks 
is unquestioned. he alleged uninteresting and inferior 
quality of the preaching is very commonly assigned as 
the cause of this decline, but Dr. Clark is careful to point 
out that he has no such meaning. The root of the evil, 
he claims, “is the sermon, yet not the poor sermon, or 
the poor minister, who is often made the scapegoat.” He 
says: “It is the worship of the sermon instead of the 
worship of God; it is the sermon idolatry, which we 
must chiefly blame for the really deplorable condition 
of many churches.” 


False and True Ideals of Preaching 

If we felt led, or compelled, to take such a low view of 
preaching as a matter of secondary importance, as Dr. 
Clark seems to take, but which in his heart of hearts we 
cannot believe that he really accepts, we should go far 
with him in his conclusions. He is thoroughly right in 
his reference to “the vicious and utterly unreasonable 
standards by which the minister is judged”; and we are 
not sure that he is exaggerating when he says that this 
is the chief trouble in nine cases out of ten. We have 
repeatedly insisted that churches are not getting an abler 
and more effective ministry because they have not the 
vision of the need of it. We cannot believe that saintly, 
constructive, consecrated, saving, permanent ministries 
can be established in an atmosphere where the chief de- 
mands are that the minister shall be a “good mixer,” 
with a fluent and inoffensive tongue, and that his wife’s 
taste in hats shall be unimpeachable. We are entirely 
at one with Dr. Clark in deploring the sort of “sermon- 
idolatry” which he describes. 

But is the way out to be found by relegating preach- 
ing to an inferior place because churches and people with- 
out vision have such false and inadequate conceptions of 
it? On the contrary we believe that true worship in 
every age has been preceded by, and has depended upon, 
true and effective preaching. It is the prophet who has 
aroused neglectful peoples to new necessities of worship 
and praise. 
stirred England to new religious reality. If our auto- 
mobile-riding, golf-playing, moving-picture-going, indif- 
ferent-minded non-church-goers are to be brought in, or 


_ brought back, it is not going to be by new forms of wor- 
ship, or by a new insistence upon worship as opposed to 


the sermon, but by such preaching by mouth and pen as 
shall create new conceptions and impulses of worship, 


It was the preaching of John Wesley that 


new ideas-of God and of human relationships. It is pri- 
marily not a new worship, but a new evangel that this 
age needs. We shall not get the former until we have the 
latter, and to suggest that the way to build up church- 
going and worship is by disparaging preaching, and by 
minimizing the importance and power of the sermon, 
seems to us to imply a disregarding, or reversing, of the 
process by which the Church first began, and by which 
every great spiritual advancement has been made. 


Minimizing Our Pilgrim Heritage 

We cannot agree with Dr. Clark that “our non-con- 
formist ancestors did us a disservice by putting undue 
emphasis on the sermon.” What, in that case, becomes 
of his plea that the sermon is the chief cause of present 
non-attendance at church? For he acknowledges that 
churches, during the time of this very emphasis upon the 
sermon, were well attended? As a matter of fact, the ser- 
mon was to the noblest of these ancestors the highest act 
of praise and worship, for which believers assembled in 
the full belief that the living Christ was in their midst. 
The minister was a trusted, consecrated and inspired 
leader of his people, and if, as Dr. Clark complains, 
“there was no cross to remind us of Him who died upon 
it,” it was because the cross was in the soul of minister 
and people, and in the soul of the discourse. If there 
were “no windows ablaze with Bible scenes or religious 
emblems,” it was because these scenes and emblems were 
more real to hearts of faith than any art could make 
them. We believe in the need in life of altar and cross, 
but if these be not in the soul of the minister and in his 
message, if they be not in the soul of the Church that 
calls him and ordaing him, there is little hope that they 
shall become established through symbols. 


The Place of Preaching in Worship 

We believe that Dr. Clark has entirely underestimated 
the nature and force of the superficial and external cir- 
cumstances that under. changed conditions are leading 
people to follow the line of the least resistance in staying 
away from church. It may be that “men innately seek 
a God whom they may worship,” but a vast mass of our 
people are not very urgently pursuing that quest. We 
fail to see how a minimizing of the importance and place 
of the sermon is going to be a very vital factor in draw- 
ing people from the golf-links, the automobiles, and the 
other attractions of Sunday. We have no more faith 
than has Dr. Clark in the Chatauqua-platform ideal of 
preaching. We are as insistent as he upon the fact that 
worship and not entertainment shall be the purpose and 
atmosphere of the church service. But Christian wor- 
ship cannot be dissociated from ideals and ideas. It is 
our conviction that in our free, Protestant churches, and 
above all in the modern atmosphere, no other element in 
worship can compare with the worshipful spirit in 
preacher and sermon, if preacher and sermon be truly 
Christian and in Christian environment. Christianity 
arose in a message. That message has ever been associ- 
ated with new manifestations of power and until the 
world be wholly won to Christ, the highest phase of the 
Church’s mission in service and worship must be the 
proclamation of “the glorious gospel of the grace of God.” 
What we need is not less preaching, but more worshipful 
preaching. WwW. DB. G. 


EDITORIAL 


America’s Moral Right Arm 

pe EERE to be stampeded by Church Pleas,” is the 

way a daily paper, on the morning of our writing, 
summarizes the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the Near East situation. We do not believe 
that there is any purpose on behalf of the churches to 
“stampede” the Government. But horrible scenes of 
massacre are being enacted, and it is the decided belief 
of many that America which ought to feel Christian and 
humanitarian obligations, has not done, and is not doing, 
all that could be done to stop the slaughter and protect 
the remnants of Christian population in Asia Minor. 

Impassioned appeals for action have been made, like 
that of Bishop Cannon, from Paris, and like that of Rev. 
Ralph Harlow in this issue. Mr. Harlow has just come 
from Smyrna. He has witnessed such horrors with his 
own eyes that it is no wonder he feels that any action, 
the more thorough-going the better, is preferable to the 
seeming inaction of America. Not all of those whose 
hearts bleed for the Armenians and other harassed 
Christians of the Near East will take such. an extreme 
position as Mr. Harlow. There are unquestionably those 
who would like to see our Government taking a bold and 
decided course, but who sense the ultimate complications 
as well as the immediate dangers of America’s entrance, 
even as a peacemaker, into old-world quarrels and feuds. 
There are many who conscientiously regard the possible 
embroilment of America in war as a tragedy even more 
awful than that now being enacted. 

We have felt bound to present Mr. Harlow’s appeal to 
American Christians as coming from one who knows the 
facts, and who can state them as they ought to be stated. 
It is no time to minimize the extent or the nature of the 
tragedy. If America is not mightily moved by such an 
outpouring of human blood, surely her soul is dead 
within her. 

We are not prepared to say just what America should 
do, but we are convinced that she should not be influ- 
enced by a temporizing spirit. We cannot see how, as a 
Christian nation, we can avoid assuming the risks that 
an individual Christian would readily assume where duty 
demanded the role of rescuer and peacemaker. We 
should find something inspiring us to national action in 
the examples of service that many noble Americans have 
_ been giving in Asia Minor during the past hundred years, 
and never more heroically than at the present hour. 

In his reply to Bishop Cannon, Secretary Hughes 
states that the American Government “has not failed in 
any way to make the sentiment of the American people 
understood and to take every appropriate action.” May 
we respectfully suggest that if this is the case the Ameri- 
can public, and the world, ought to know what has been 
done more explicitly and in detail. The value of what 
America is doing and may do is found largely in the 
action being in the open. The whole world wants to 
know where America stands, and no public pronounce- 
ment as yet, so far as we are aware, has emanated from 
Washington in line with Secretary Hughes’ statement. 

We do not wish to be distrustful or critical of our 
Government. The situation is admittedly tense and diffi- 
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some measure be determined through those whose eyes 
have beheld massacre and whose ears have heard the 
shrieking of the innocent. It is no time for the entangle- 
ments of red-tape and the cold blandishment of inactive 
diplomacy. ' 

Secretary Hughes says that “there has been no action 
of Congress which would justify this Government in an 
attempt by armed forces to pacify the Near Hast or to 
engage in acts of war, etc.” There would be no united 
demand on the part of churchmen for any such action. 
It might be asked, has Congress done anything to pre- 
vent the executive: playing a more definite role as peace- 
maker? A larger work of rescue and prevention of 
slaughter, it seems to us, might have been accomplished 
without serious embroilment. Our Government might 
have issued an immediate and powerful protest as soon 
as the massacre began, and above all a clear, unmistak- 
able statement that in view of her citizens and Christian 
interests in the Near East the United States was pre- 
pared to consider action with the other powers, or to 
join a Conference, looking to some better solution of Near 
East problems and the establishing of reasonable safe- 
guards for Christian minorities. The fact is that no 
power could undertake the task of establishing protec- 
tion against slaughter and ravage in Asia Minor without 
the full conviction of the powerful moral support of 
America. 

Is that as it should be? Cannot America make the 
power of her moral right arm more evident? Are those 
Americans who have pledged their lives and risked their 
all for the starving, the bleeding, and the dying in Asia 
Minor not justified in expecting that their fellow-country- 
men shall emulate their courage and their idealism? 

We have invested over $70,000,000 in the work of 
relief and the feeding of the hungry. Have we succored 
the starving only to see them murdered in cold blood? 
It is a horror that no Christian American can lightly 
contemplate. 


Making Ourselves Understood 

NE of the great difficulties that confronts the 

preacher either in pulpit or press is that of address- 
ing a constituency that varies greatly in latent intellec- 
tual and spiritual capacity, in actual development and 
training, and in temper and attitude. It is like preaching 
to a graded school with all the grades in one group. 
What is understood and helpful to some is obscure and 
meaningless to others, while what some enjoy as plain 
and simple seems to others platitudinous and common- 
place. If the preacher is to help those struggling with 
problems of faith and conduct, he is apt to appear to be 
merely tilting at windmills to the eyes of those who 
have never experienced doubts or difficulties; if he ad- 
dresses his gospel to social unrighteousness and spiritual 


. wickedness in high places, some poor soul in sorrow is 


apt to go away, having missed the ministry of comfort. 
Dr. Alfred Rowland used to tell the story of a minis- 
ter who was preaching one Sunday when a disgruntled 
hearer could stand it no longer, and cried out, “It’s not 
food.” But the minister was equal to the occasion. “No, 


brother,” he replied, “but it’s medicine, and you need it.” 


The charge that is frequently brought against a minis- 
ter of preaching over the people’s heads, is more apt to 
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cult. But we do wish that the policy of America might in | 
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slightest idea who Job was. 


— understandings. 


be true than he realizes. But how is it entirely to be 
avoided? A reference to the book of Job would hardly 


“be regarded as above any reasonable intelligence, least of 


all above a congregation of high school graduates; yet a 
teacher of our acquaintance found that in a class of fifteen 
in a country teachers’ training school, only two had the 
The preacher’s range is very 
limited if he is to be understood by all. 

The popular impression that Jesus made his meaning 
very clear, finds little warrant in scripture. As a matter 
of fact, the mystification of the disciples and the mis- 
understanding of the multitude are expressly recorded. 
The Parable of the Sower was really directed more to 
the condition of the ground, than to the nature of the 
sowing. Its meaning is that preaching is in vain unless 
hearers are receptive, sympathetic and responsive. 

Possibly we are all too willing to allow ourselves to 
be misunderstood. We are apt to conclude that we have 
spoken boldly and courageously upon some vexed issue, 
when we have probably done nothing but perplex, shock, 
or antagonize some hearer to whom we might have known 
our words could bring no clear meaning. Much of this 
misunderstanding is inevitable if we are to make ourselves 
understood at all. But we should not lightly regard mis- 
It is in making the truth understood 
that its real power is brought into operation. If congre- 
gations and readers would be more patient and persistent 
in the effort to understand; if preachers and editors 
would be equally patient and persistent in seeking to 
avoid misunderstandings, and in honest effort to correct 
misunderstandings, the full effect of preaching and 
writing would be better attained. 


The Reactions of Revenge 


F we could see the problem of the Near Hast as our 
heroic missionaries see it we should understand that 
it is something more than a matter of what shall be done 
with the Turk. We are not among those who grow 
maudlin over criminals and murderers to the neglect of 
pity for their victims. We should: scorn to suggest a 
word of defense for those who have perpetrated horror 
after horror, and who have doomed nearly two millions 
of the innocent to a death unspeakably cruel. No tragedy 
in history has compared with that of the attempted exter- 
mination of the Armenian people. It is the first time that 
tyranny has set before itself the calculated policy of the 
assassination of a race. 

But two things should be remembered, both of which 
are emphasized in communications from our missionaries 
—first, that even among Turks are many who have sought 
to prevent massacre, and who are responsive to nobler 
ideals than those of the “old Turks”; and second, that 
the Near East is a seething caldron of racial and reli- 
gious hates and prejudices, from which the so-called 
Christian peoples are not entirely free. 

Considering our own horrible tragedies of Herrin and 
numerous other lynchings, it would be demanding some- 
thing super-American, and almost super-human, to ex- 
pect that the Armenian and Greek should have nothing. 
but brotherly love for the Turk. But the implacable 
spirit of revenge and hate complicates the situation, and 
demonstrates the truth that Tolstoi emphasized in the 
title of one of his stories: “Jf you neglect the little fire 
you cannot put out the big one.” , 
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It would be preposterous, in our judgment to say 
that “the Armenians have been as bad as the Turks,” or 
“the Greeks have been as bad as the Turks,” neither his- 
tory, nor recent fact, upholds such a contention. But 
how seriously the spirit of hate, and the perpetration of 
minor atrocities have led to the major atrocities is evi- 
denced in a communication which we have just received 
from Smyrna, under date of Sept. 17. We are not at 
liberty to use the name of our correspondent but he is 
eminently trustworthy. 

At the moment of writing he was awaiting the im- 
pending tragedy which has since separated him from 
his family, driving them forth from peril, while he has 
remained behind to a fate as yet unknown. He had, at 
the time of writing, no illusions as to what might happen. 
But he condemns the Greeks, as well as the Turks, citing 
in detail the atrocious deeds of the Greeks in May, 1919, 
when they captured Smyrna, and the way in which the 
Turkish Nationalist movement “was stirred into flames as 
Asia Minor echoed with the cry of ‘the Smyrna massacre.’” 


He scores also the later activities of the Greeks, and 
the nature of their recent retreat. “Behind the retreat- 
ing Greeks,” he says, “are the Turks.” Perhaps they will 
prove worthier than our cheap patronage, broadcasting 
in every journal their many undoubted shortcomings 
and crimes, but with never a word against the sins 
committed against them, worthier than our patronage 
expects. But if they take upon their lips the word 
which the Greeks have taken, that awful word RE- 
VENGH, then perhaps the world will hear of rivers of 
blood that will make previous massacres seem “child’s 


play.” 

The world has heard. That worst fear has been 
realized. But the voice of this Christian saint, himself 
facing this deadly peril, ought to be heard. He says: 


I see in this a tragic and spectacular demonstra- 
tion of the outworking of moral law in the affairs of 
men and nations. No one dreamed that this would be 
as bad as it is, but it took no prophet to know that the 
accursed selfishness and greed of the nations, and the 
Pharisaical aloofness of our own America, would cause 
havoe in the Near East. ... I hope that the American 
papers, which have unconsciously but very wholeheart- 
edly played up every bit of news against the Turks, will 
make the happenings in Smyrna, not an opportunity to 
“pass the buck” and make a scape goat of poor Greece, 
but a theme for some practical sermons on international 
righteousness, the bearing of each other’s burdens, and 
the absolute necessity, if we are to preserve the fruits 
of our civilization, of placing Christian principles in 
control of every phase of our life. 

You can imagine what these days mean to us who 
have given our lives for this land and its people. Ten 
years I have been here with one furlough of sixteen 
months. Our work has been built up on the theory that 
we can best serve all by training students of all the races 
together. Will there be anyone left but Turks after these 
days? Will our superstructure be useless so we must 
build from the foundations anew? I love the Greeks, 
among them are my warmest friends in Turkey; my 
heart sinks with them in the shame they freely acknow- 
ledge. I love the Turks, too, though having been 
here all through the war years, I am not ignorant of their 
limitations. This unexpected triumph may be very bad 
for them. It may make our work far harder than ever 
before. But when one considers the future, whatever it 
may be, one can only believe the more firmly that the 
great outstanding need of this land, and its people and 
all peoples and all lands, is the gospel of Jesus. 


oe 
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The Latest Crisis in Palestine 


Oct. 12, 192% 


The Rise of the Arabs Against Zionism 


HE haughty hills around Jerusalem seem 

to smile sardonically at the suggestion 
of a modern crisis. Can it be that these 
ancient mountains which have looked down 
oh so many scenes of wantonness and woe 
are destined to behold yet another spec- 
tacle of human hatred and strife? 

All persons who are familiar with the 
present trend of affairs in Palestine are 
agreed that. they are approaching a serious 
crisis. The conflict grows out of the great 
inrush of Zionist colonists. The Arabs are 
convinced that the Jews are planning to 
wrest their country from them, and they are 
determined to resist to the death. The re- 
cent bloody outbreaks at Jaffa and beyond 
the Jordan are only surface indications of a 
feeling that runs deep and strong. 

One day, the last week in August, I was 
entering the city of Nablus, the Shechem of 
Seripture. My auto had just crossed the 
railroad which the Germans had built just 
before the war, when I saw an exicted crowd 
running out to meet me. At first I thought 
that it was the usual motley throng in quest 
of “backsheesh.” But their hands were not 
open, they were clenched. I rememberd 
then the reputation which the inhabitants of 
Nablus have long had for fanaticism—how 
they often pelt pilgrims with the epithet 
“Nazarone,”’ and sometimes with even sterner 
missiles. But this crowd had evidently been 
worked up into an unusual frenzy, even for 
the residents of. Nablus. 

Then I suddenly recalled the fact that the 
Arab Congress had been called for Aug. 29, 
and that it must be still in session. Just 
that day, I learned later, two Jews had been 
stoned and nearly killed before they made 
their escape from the town. The people, 
aroused to a high tension under the influ- 
ence of the Congress, were suspicious of all 
strangers. Young men were going about the 
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streets flourishing brooms, symbolic of their 
determination to sweep Palestine clean of 
all Jews. 


A YouncG ARAB’S ZEAL 


A young Arab asked if he could ride with 
me when he discovered who I was and that 
I was on the way to Galilee. He had no 
sooner seated himself in the car than he 
launched out in a bitter invective against 
the Zionists. He was a delegate to the Con- 
gress, and he had been greatly stirred by the 
fiery speeches which he had heard. He told 
me of the report of the delegation which had 
just returned from London after a disap- 
pointing endeavor to change British policy 
regarding the Jews. He told of the hostile 
demonstration when announcement was made 
to the delegates that the British mandate 
for Palestine had just been ratified by the 
Council of the League of Nations. We were 
now approaching Jenin, where the Turks had 
made a last desperate stand before they 
were driven across the Plain of Hsdraelon. 
He pointed to the great British camp which 
is still being maintained there, and shouted: 
“We Arabs were the ones who made it pos- 
sible for the British to drive out the Turks, 
and now we, Arabs are going to drive out the 
British and the Jews!” 

This young Moslem is a student at the 
American University at Beyrout. He tells 
me that the students and graduates of this 
noble institution are a unit in demanding 
the expulsion of the Zionists. These young 
zealots have formed what they call the Arab 
Nationalist Party. It is akin to the Young 
Turks’ Party in Turkey. Its purpose is to 
unite all Arabs in one nation. Their slogan 
is, “Arabia for the Arabs.” This is quite 
similar to the slogan which we Westerners 
often hear: “California for the Californians.” 


But, of course, this Arab movement is muc 
more fanatical. 


WHERE MOSLEMS AND CHRISTIANS UNITE 


I had already been somewhat prepare 
for this experience. Coming by train int 
Palestine, I had ridden in the same compart 
ment with Abdul Kadir El Muzaffar, pres 
dent of the Arab delegation to Mecca. H 
was just returning from his mission with hi 
young secretary, who also was a graduat 
of the University in Beyrout. Although h 
is reputed to be one of the wealthiest men i 
Palestine, this zealous Arab scorned to rid 
in the sleeping car, but sat up all night, a 
did I, in a second-class compartment. ‘Ever 
dollar which I save in, this way,” he sai 
“goes to support the cause of my Palestine. 
He told me how he had addressed 200,00 
Moslems on their annual pilgrimage, repr 
senting the 400 millions of the Moslem worl 
He said that they had responded enthusia: 
tically to his appeal in behalf of the Pale 
tinian Arabs. His inference was that the 
would be ready to embark on a holy wa 
if necessary. From the fire in his tones ¢ 
he talked with me I could well believe ths 
he had stirred those Moslem pilgrims to 
fine frenzy. 

One of those young Arab zealots whos 
friendship I made as we traveled from Ge 
many together is Hassan El Dajany, who : 
the age of twenty-two is publisher of 77 
Jerusalem Gazette. I warned him one da 
that a British officer had told me that | 
might lose his life if he persisted in his vi 
lent propaganda. Like a flash he responde 
characteristically: “It makes no differen 
how soon I die if my death can help w 
country !” 

The young Arab and Syrian Christians a1 
standing squarely with the Moslems in r 
sisting the coming of the Zionists. The 


Called to project concerted measures against the Zionist movement. 
hand is Moussa Kiagen Pasha, president of the Arab delegation to London. 


ARAB CONGRESS AT NABLUS 


The gentleman in the center of the second row with the scroll in his 
On his left is Abdul Kadir El Muzaffar, president of the dele- 


gation to Mecca. The warriors on the front are grasping their swords in token of their determination to use the sword in defense of Pales- 
tine against all non-Arab invaders. The young men in the rear are largely students or graduates of the American University in Beyrout. 
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have formed what is called “The Moslem 
Christian Association.” A delegation is 
going from this Association to the Pope of 
Rome, and another is going to America to 
‘endeavor to secure sympathy among our 
churebes. A leader among the young Chris- 
tians is Elia Atiyeh, whose family have been 
-associated closely with the life of the Uni- 
versity at Beyrout, and in whose home Dr. 
Howard Bliss was born. This young man, 
when he learned that I am a member of 
the Congregational Commission on Missions, 
warmed up at once, as all Syrians do, and 
poured out of a full heart the story of his 
troubled country. 


THE MISTAKES OF ZIONISM 


Now all of this came about, as so many 
‘difficulties do, through a wrong approach to 
the situation in the beginning. When the 
Balfour declaration was issued, the Jews 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
Palestine was to be handed over bodily to 
them. They held jubilant demonstrations 
on the streets of Jerusalem. They paraded 
behind Zionist flags. Some of the most en- 

-thusiastic designed a picture of the Dome 
of the Rock with the Zionist flag supplant- 
ing the crescent. Of course copies of this 
‘picture fell into the hands of Arabs. Some 
discussed plans in undertones, but others 
announced their purposes in overtones. 
Palestine, according to them, was to be as 
Jewish “as Hngland is English.” 

Throngs of bedraggled refugees from Po- 
land and Russia began pouring into the 
port of Jaffa. They are a sorry looking 
lot. They are ragged and filthy. They 
have no means nor ability to do useful work. 
They have to be supported by wealthy Jew- 
ish philanthropists. Sixteen hundred of 
them are daily being fed at the great soup 
kitchen supported by Mr. Nathan Strauss. 
They have no assets except a mistaken zeal 
for Zionism. They are afflicted with what 
Dean Curtis of Yale used to call “lazy 
piety.” A more impractical and useless lot 

of folk it would be hard to find. No won- 
der the Arabs who have been here for more 
than a thousand years are stirred to bitter 
resentment. They are openly boycotting the 
Jews and are also carrying on a kind of 
guerilla warfare against them. 


WISER WAysS Now PREVAILING 


The Jewish leaders now recognize their 
initial mistake, and are doing their best to 
conciliate the Arabs. They are working for 
an entente cordiale between all peoples in 
Palestine. They are doing their best to 
stop the incoming flood of indigent refugees. 
“They are giving assurances that the Arabs 
will be afforded employment and a better 
living through the industries which they 
plan to establish. They are going more 
quietly and less ostentatiously about their 
colonization projects. They are now estab- 
lishing a great power system, known as the 
Rutenberg project, in the Jordan. One of 
the consulting engineers, Mr. Majerczik of 
Berlin, whom I met on the way from Ger- 
many, explained to me the plans for putting 
in a great dam six miles below the Lake of 
Tiberias, where there is a fall of several 
hundred feet, and where it will be possible 
to convert the lake into a great reservoir. 
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He says that enough hydro-electric power 
will be developed to run ‘the industrial 
plants, move the railroad trains, and light 
the cities of all Palestine. It is also pro- 
posed to irrigate the valley of the Jordan 
and to use the power for pumping water 
onto the great benches and terraced hill- 
sides. 

Sir Frederick Treves, after a journey 
through this country, wrote a book entitled, 
“The Land that is Desolate.’” That vivid 
description will not be significant much 
longer. The Zionists are already beginning 
to give a new destiny to this ancient laad. 
One sees along the hillsides on every hand 
the remains of stone terraces. One can 
easily see what has happened. The trees 
and vineyards have been cut down by the 
Turks and by armies during the innumer- 
able wars which have been fought here, and 
the soil thus released has washed away. 
But one who has seen the similarly terraced 
hillsides along the Rhine and the luxurious 


The Altar Light 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 
The passions blown to flame by action rash 
Burn swiftly into gray and crumbling ash; 
The altar fires of truth burn ever low 
But light the ages with their steady glow! 


vineyards growing there, can readily foresee 
what may be done with these Palestine hill- 
sides. And the Jews are now doing it. 
Everywhere they are setting out vines. 
Where the soil is too sparse or the rocks too 
thick to support other vegetation, they are 
planting olive trees. 

At Tel-Aviv, near Jaffa, they have built 
a modern garden city. They are introduc- 
ing Western ideas of agriculture in this land 
where, until this day, the sower goes forth 
to sow, the reaper comes bringing in the 
sheaves in his arms and the cattle tread out 
the grain on the threshing floor, just as they 
did centuries before the time of Christ. The 
Jews are building a “city beautiful’ on the 
banks of Lake Tiberias. And already the 
collection of fine new buildings is taking on 
aspects of singular beauty. They are mak- 
ing of Haifa a great industrial center. They 
are erecting textile factories to manufacture 
the wool grown in these shepherds’ fields. 
They have built an oil refinery and a steam 
flour mill. Pottery, dyeing and tanning in- 
dustries are being developed. 


A Boom IN JERUSALEM 


Even staid old Jerusalem is so far un- 
bending her dignity as to take on something 
closely resembling a boom. Building is pro- 
gressing at a rapid rate even far outside the 
walls. Jerusalem has the most impossible 
of locations for a city. Surmounting a rocky 
height of the bleak and barren Judean 
plateau, the city has grown in spite of, not 
because of, its location. Jerusalem will 
never be a commercial or industrial center ; 
but it will always be a political and religious 
capitol. And millions are now being spent 
to make it a great educational, philanthropic. 
and financial center. It will doubtless have 
a growth during the next ten years rivaling 
that of any of our ambitious young Western 
cities. When I next return to Palestine, I 
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expect to see a remarkable transformation 
of the landscape, and the prophecy of 
Isaiah 35 come to pass. 

But what of the critical clashing of Arabs 
and Zionists? I believe that that, too, will 
pass, if British tact and diplomacy can pre- 
vent an open conflict long enough to enable 
the factions to understand each other. 

The Zionists who are now coming to Pales- 
tine are much more wise and more practical. 
They exhibit at their best all of those ster- 
ling Jewish qualities of resourcefulness, 
pluck, determination and _ progressiveness. 
These later Zionists are not the dreamy pie- 
tists who first flocked to these shores. I 
was afforded an amusing example of their 
practical worldliness last Friday evening at 
the Jewish wailing place. Among the ragged 
nondescript wailers I spied a Zionist from 
Pittsburg who had come over on the same 
boat with me. His immaculate American 
garb contrasted strangely with the smocks 
and robes and hoods of the others. He looked 
somewhat ill at ease as he fingered a psalm 
book which some one had loaned him. Out 
of the corner of his eye he saw me, and he 
at once ceased his wailing and came over 
to visit with me. We had a good chat, for 
he is a jolly bon vivant, the typical pros- 
perous Pittsburger. Suddenly he remem- 
bered where he was, and said, “Oh, excuse 
me until I finish my prayers.” So he re- 
turned to the wall and resumed his wail- 
ing. There is no danger of Zionism veering 
off into dreamy impracticalities when it is 
in the hands of such men, 


Witt British Dretomacy Win? 

And the Arab irreconcilables? God bless 
them for their sturdy championing of what 
they believe to be their rights. They are 
a splendid race—kindly, generous to a fault, 
but terrible in their vengefulness if aroused 
to a sense of wrong—I believe that better 
council will prevail among them. They will 
come to see that there is going to be room 
for all, and that no country can be upbuilded 
without elevating the lot of all of the in- 
habitants thereof. British diplomacy will 
eventually win once more as it has so often 
won before. The consummate patience and 
tactfulness of the Colonial administration in 
the long run always overcomes every difli- 
eulty. The High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, himself a Jew, is adopting a policy 
so emminently fair to the Arabs that they 
will ultimately be conquered by kindness. 

The Zionists who have arrived more re- 
cently are remarkably accessible to the 
Gospel message. They recognize the Protes- 
tants as their friends and are frequently 
found in our churches. No Jews are ad- 
mitted to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
But large numbers of them visit the scene 
of Gordon’s Galway and the Garden Tomb, 
and they all appear to be deeply moved. 
The missions and publishing societies have 
a greater demand for the New Testament in 
Hebrew than they can possibly supply for 
several months. Several of these Jews are 
strongly inclined toward premillenialism be- 
cause it seems to supplement Zionist beliefs. 
But the great majority of them are sane and 
broad-minded. Christ shall yet reign in the 
truest sense in Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, Sept. 7, 1922. 
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An Appeal for Near East Christians 


The Turkish Horrors and America’s Responsibility 


To the Christians of America: 

NE hundred years or more ago, our 

Government sent forth to Asia Minor 
the first American missionary. For all these 
years, our churches have carried on the 
glorious task of awakening and renewing 
among the peoples of that land loyalty to 
the person and principles of Jesus Christ. 

Schools and colleges, hospitals and 
churches, have been built. A host of men 
and women haye come to love, generation 
by generation, the people of that land. It 
is the land that gave our faith birth; it was 
its cradle; it planted the seed from which 
the church sprang in the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. Today, the Turkish government an- 
nounces that in the future there will be 
no Christians in that land, and that no 
Protestant missionary work will be per- 
mitted. 

Yor five hundred years, the Christians of 
Asia Minor have been the objects of per- 
secution, while Christian civilization has 
stood by and looked on. In more recent 
years, the barbarity of this persecution has 
shocked the conscience of humanity. In the 
eighties came the Bulgarian horrors; in the 
nineties came the Armenian atrocities; in 
1909, Adana ran red with the blood of 
slaughtered thousands and echoed to the 
wail of countless women. In each case the 
Turk was restored to power; in each case 
lengthy promises of good conduct to his 
Christian subjects were extracted. 


THE WAR-TIME ATROCITIES 


From 1915 to 1918 came that series of 
atrocities such-as the world of our day had 
hardly the emotions and conscience to com- 
prehend, even amid the horror of the other 
eruelties of those war years. Those of us 
who were in the land at the time, who saw 
these things with our own eyes, have never 
told half the truth of the terror of those 
dark hours. The allied nations swore by 
all that was sacred, by the crosses of their 
fallen dead, that these things should never 
be possible again. One million, five hundred 
thousand is a conservative estimate of the 
lives struck down in lust and _ torture. 
America sent in workers and dollars to the 
relief of the starving and shattered frag- 
ments of the people who survived the blast. 
The man most responsible for all this horror 
was Talaat Bey. 


MusraPpHa KAMAL’S POLICY 


What is the attitude of the government of 
Mustapha Kemal to Talaat Bey and his 
methods? When Talaat died, the national- 
ist government at Angora held a great serv- 
ice in his honor. The Yeni Gun, the official 
organ of the Nationalist Party, came out 
with great mourning bands of black. In the 
editorial were these sentences: “Talaat wrote 
the most glorious pages in Turkish history. 
Let the eyes that do not weep become blind. 
Let the heart that does not ache, cease to 
beat.” Iemal has followed in the footsteps 
of Talaat. Massacre, deportations, cruelty, 
outrage and terror have marked the reign 
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Smyrna 


of the Nationalist government. The Smyrna 
tragedy has taken place in hundreds of yil- 
lages on a smaller scale. The innocence of 
childhood, the sacredness of womanhood, the 
tears of mothers, the cries of the helpless, 
make no appeal whatever to the armies or 
to the courts of this government. A Turk 
who has been in Angora for many months 
declared, “Its officials are rotten to the 
core.” Men responsible for fearful atroci- 
ties hold high positions under its flag. What 
need is there here to go into details of the 
“peace” which France advocates, which Eng- 
land seems helpless to prevent, and which 
America is too selfishly indifferent to notice? 

The ‘peace’ hands over to the Turk to 
massacre or enslave, all the Christians re- 
maining in Anatolia, save those in some 
places where it is to the personal interest 
of the allies to keep men in their own hands. 
This is economic war, and some kinds of 
economie war, just as truly as war between 
armies, take no account of the sufferings 
of the helpless, even though they be women 
and children, provided ends are gained. 
That is the kind of economic war now being 
waged for the supremacy of trade in Asia 
Minor. Any pious assurances (and these, 
thank God, grow less and less, and in their 
place we have statements that the Chris- 
tians cannot be protected) that the Chris- 
tians will be protected by the Nationalist 
government are mere scraps of paper. Mas- 
sacre, outrage, injustice and \cruelty await 
our helpless fellow Christians in the Near 
East. When Constantinople and Thrace, 
with more than a million and a half more 
Christians, are turned over to the hands 
dripping with blood, and to the men satiated 
with the lust they have visited upon the 
helpless Christian girls of Asia Minor, may 
God have pity on the great Christian nation 
which has stood by and seen this thing take 
place without one single protest from our 
government. 

AMERICA’S REFUSAL 

In a very peculiar way America and the 
Christian churches of America bear a ter- 
rible responsibility in this matter. Why are 
these Christians so betrayed? The story 
makes one’s heart burn. America was asked 
to take responsibility in the Near East. The 
Harbord Commission reported that it would 
take some millions of dollars, and possibly 
two divisions of men, to assume this re- 
sponsibility. It also added that if humanity 
and justice, and the opportunity to render 
service were taken into consideration, there 
was no question as to where the path of duty 
lay. As the chairman of our Near East 
Committee at the Versailles Conference de- 
clared, the greatest opportunity to render 
unselfish service on a nation-wide scale 
knocked at our doors, and America refused 
to go over the top. 

We could have gone in and disarmed the 
whole population. We could have estab- 
lished a police system. With a few armored 
cars and airplanes, we could have seen to 


it that no organized atrocities took pl 
We could have restored the schools and 
leges, opened the hospitals, rehabilit: 
business, made secure and safe life 

property in that distracted land. We 
fused. When history is written and 
American politicians of our generation st 
at the bar of judgment by the light of w 
followed our great refusal, what in the n: 
of the God of Humanity will be said 
them? 

We refused, and others entered in. Fra 
today holds in the Near Wast the posi 
that Germany fought to secure. France « 
bid Italy for the place. After arming tt 
sands of helpless Christians and send¢ 
them into the trenches to fight for |] 
France discovered that Italy was mak 
overtures to Turkey. She changed her pol 
and entering into secret agreement with 
Nationalist government, took the arms f: 
the Christians, withdrew her own tro 
left behind huge stores of guns and am 
nition, and left the Christians to the me 
of the Turks. 

This took place on the coldest night 
have had in twenty years in Asia Miz 
Unspeakable massacres and exiles follow 
but France received her reward in con 
sions of influence and economic gain. I] 
act will be branded in the pages of hist 
as dastardly. 


ENGLAND’s DIFFICULT POSITION 


England is in a most difficult positi 
She called to her flag the Moslems of In 
with a promise that the prestige of Isl 
would be maintained after the war. Secret 
she agreed to let Russia have Consta1 
nople; France have Cilicia; Italy, Ada 
and the Smyrna region; and to herself, s 
took Palestine and Mesopotamia. 


The entrance of America and Gre 
into the war, and the collapse of Russ 
changed the solution of the “Turkish pr 
lem.” Unrest in India, Moslem deman 
home troubles, make Hngland’s situation 
trying one. She soothes her conscience 
reminding herself that this Near Hast pr 
lem was placed before America, and th 
when the zero hour struck, America refus 
to go over the top. 

And so the streets of Smyrna run red wi 
blood; more than twenty-five thousand he 
less Christian women dragged off to slave 
and degradation; under the guns of o 
destroyers, outrage, cruelty and massacr 
and not one voice of protest from our gc 
ernment. We are greatly comforted and « 
sured that “Americans” will be protecte 
and that ‘American property,” so far 
possible, will be looked after. This is o 
government’s position today,.and it looks | 
though, when the final word is spoken, 
will be this position that history will ha 
to judge. 


Tur VOICE oF THE OHURCH 
Church of the Living Christ, is your voi 
dead? Are you content to raise no prote 
while children, crying with terror, flee 
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sir mothers, shrinking from the hands of 
ch savages? If these were Moslem women 
d children being persecuted by Christians, 
da great, strong Moslem nation existed, 
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they would make the heavens ring. Has the 
Christian church no word at this hour? 
From every pulpit in our land there should 
go forth a voice that will rise until it shakes 
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with its thunder the very foundations of 
the Capitol at Washington. 

But if America does speak, let her be pre- 
pared to support her speech with action. 


The Textile Strike—a Symptom' 


Some of the Working of Autocracy in Industry 


HE textile strike in New Hampshire 
has continued peacefully, yet tragically, 

1 its way ever since Mr. Jump reported 
$ progress-in The Congregationalist for 
pril 13. Since then, the corporation has 
yne all in its power to break the strike. 
That has been described by Mr. Jump as 
in iron-bound injunction with all the fangs 
iat a clever corporation lawyer could in- 
rt in it” was obtained. It was so rigor- 
1s that even the ex-governor of New Hamp- 
lire was prevented from making an address 
afore the strikers. The latest move of the 
yrporation has been to offer to increase 
ages, provided the workers would agree 
» the nine-hour day. The operatives re- 
lied by standing firmly for the old eight- 
our day which Massachusetts employers 
ave already agreed to. And so the strike 
oes on. 

Thoughtful citizens will ask themselves 
thether our country can really be demo- 
ratic if we have autocracy in industry. 
s it not inconsistent to proclaim liberty, 
raternity and equality on the political side 
rhile practising subjection, special privilege 
nd strife on the economic side? Is not 
his very textile strike symptomatic of seri- 
us maladjustment in our social mechanism? 
et us discover concretely just what is the 
rouble by reviewing the facts in the present 
extile strike. 

The Amoskeag claims to be the largest 
otton mill in the world. Within the build- 
ngs of the company in Manchester are 1380 
eres of floor space. When operating at full 
apacity, the corporation turns out 500 miles 
f cloth per day, and employs an army of 
7,000 men, women and children. The vast 
uildings surrounded by canals and draw- 
ridges, and guarded day and night, seem 
ike twentieth century incarnations of the 
eudal castles of Europe. 


How THE STRIKE BEGAN 


Early in February the workers of the 
Amoskeag were astounded to learn of wage 
cuts and increased hours. The method of 
serving notice to employees today is just 
is arbitrary as ever the Tsar of Russia was 
n making pronouncements to his people. A 
few days before the thirteenth, a notice was 
posted on the doors of the factory that, be- 
yinning Monday, there would be a reduction 
of 20 per cent. in wages and an increase of 
working hours to 54. Not so many months 
before this there had already been a reduc- 
tion of 2214 per cent. This notice was the 
first intimation the employees had had of 
an impending change. 

The strike has caused a loss of $50,000 
a day in wages and consequent hardship on 
40,000 dependents of the 17,000 workers. It 
has also indirectly caused a severe loss to 
the merchants of the city, some of whom are 
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now threatened with bankruptcy. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor sent James Starr, 
the Vice-President of the United Textiie 
Workers of America, to conduct the strike 
on behalf of the workers. Two meetings are 
held each Sunday in downtown theaters, not 
to mention the various foreign language meet- 
ings for Polish, French and Portuguese. 
Sectional meetings are also held daily to 
keep up the morale of the workers. The 
unions have organized a very effective sys- 
tem of relief, with three stores and a restau- 
rant, managed entirely by the strikers or 
their friends. They have a general Relief 
Committee, composed of two representatives 
from each union, besides district representa- 
tives from each section of the city. These 
men meet each morning, going out two by 
two, to investigate all known cases of need. 
All day their office is open to receive calls 
for help, which are promptly investigated. 
Where the facts warrant, relief cards are 
given out entitling the holder to obtain sup- 
plies at the company stores. i 

Since the strike began, there have been 
over 140 issues of the Manchester press, and 
only once has the strike been mentioned in 
the editorial columns, and that was a digni- 
fied plea for arbitration. The average man 
on the street seems to feel that the strike 
is an unfortunate occurrence, but that how- 
ever justified the workers may be, they are 
likely to lose. The ministers’ association 
held meetings on the first day of the strike 
and listened to representatives from both 
sides. When it came to decide on practical 
steps to be taken, they could not agree. 


THE REASONS GIVEN FOR CUTTING WAGES 


On March 6 the company published a half- 
page advertisement in the papers of Man- 
chester which was later duplicated in every 
newspaper throughout the state. The pur- 
port of this advertisement is to prove that 
unless wages are reduced and hours in- 
creased, the Amoskeag cannot compete with 
the Southern mills. They state, first, that 
the number of spindles in the textile fac- 
tories of the South has increased 190 per 
cent. to 15,949,000; while in the North, it 
has only increased 41 per cent. to 20,776,000, 
and that these Southern mills run from 55 
to 60 hours a week. Second, that wages in 
the North average from 30 to 40 per cent. 
more. Third, by running 54 hours, the ex- 
penses are reduced one-eighth. Fourth, that 
the corporation is paying in taxation $748,000 
a year to the city. To quote from the 
advertisement : 


Its purse and its influence have ever been 
ready to help the upbuilding of the state and 
the city. Its management always has_been 
in the hands of Manchester men, and it has 
conscientiously avoided outside entangling 
alliances and refrained from locating fac- 
tories elsewhere. The ballot of the workers 
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preceding the stopping of the work was 
secret. While it has been stated there was 
a yote of 12,400 in favor of a strike, it is 
currently reported not more than 3,500 work- 
ers voted at all. 

It might be noted at this point that the 
Amoskeag, in stating that its purse had ever 
been ready in the up-building of the state 
and city, spoke the plain, unyarnished truth, 
for, outside of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, there has been no power in the state 
whieh has been anywhere nearly so potent. 
The statement that its management has al- 
ways been in the hands of Manchester men 
is misleading. As a matter of fact, all the 
directors of the corporation, with the excep- 
tion of one, live outside the state, and that one 
spends the winter in Florida. Senator Moses 
refused to talk with the union representa- 
tive on the ground that he was not a citizen 
of New Hampshire. One wonders if the 
senator would have taken a similar position 
about the board of directors, who, it is re- 
ported, contributed heavily to his campaign 
fund. 

In regard to the secret ballot for the 
strike, it is obvious that a vote which was 
not secret could hardly have been a fair 
one. The advertisement also stated that the 
Amoskeag desired prosperity, “not alone for 
itself, but for the community. To win this 
it must have the co-operation of its workers 
and also the citizens of the state.” Impar- 
tial citizens might wonder whether the best 
means of securing the co-operation of the 
workers, and the citizens of the state was 
suddenly and autocratically to announce 
that hereafter wages would be cut 20 per 
cent, and hours lengthened to 54; although 
in the neighboring state of Massachusetts, 
the stronghold of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, where there are many thousand more 
spindles, the law prohibits more than the 48 
hour week. Moreover, in New Hampshire, 
there are only one million spindles, while 
there are twelve million running success- 
fully in Maine and California with the 48- 
hour week. : 


THE WORKERS’ SIDE OF THE CASE 

In a series of six half-page advertisements 
published by the United Textile Workers in 
the papers of Manchester, and prepared by 
Edwin Newdick, the following arguments are 
given to justify the position of the workers: 
First, the difference between the northern 
and southern cotton mill wages is no greater 
now than it was before the war. If the 
present wage reductions went into effect, it 
‘would make a difference of at least 8 per 
cent., and possibly 22 per cent., in favor of 
the North, depending on whether the 48- 


1 Although changed somewhat, the greater 
part of this article appeared in Ourrent His- 
tory for October, 1922. 
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hour week were maintained or not. Further- 


more, there is no means of knowing that if 


wages were reduced in the North they could 
not readily be reduced in the South. Im fact, 
Mr. Adams, Secretary of the American Manu- 
facturers Association, states that that is 
just what would happen. 

In the second place, the wage of Southern 
operatives is increased by services rendered 


,them in the mill villages: low rent, free 


light, sewerage, garden space, all of which 
is given free and would be the equivalent of 
$4.30 per week in the North. Add this bal- 
ance to the given wage, and the total return 
to the worker is practically the same in 
North and South, there being a difference 
of only 86 cents per week. 

Third, in ten years the Amoskeag made a 
profit of 30,000,000. The dividends paid in 
1921 represented a rate of 75 per cent. on 
the capitalization as it stood before 1907. 
Since 1906, the capitalization has increased 
from 4,000,000 to 44,500,000, and each dollar 
came from surplus. At the present time 
they have a surplus of over 87,000,000. These 
arguments of the Union seem to be in the 
main accurate. It seems probable that much 
of the present difficulty of the Amoskeag 
corporation is due to a world-wide depres- 
sion—a disturbed economic condition of so- 
ciety, and not to Southern competition. Since 
the strike was declared the stock of the 
Amoskeag corporation has increased in value 
on the stock exchange until today the pre- 
ferred is selling about 8514 and the common 
about 113. 

At the same time that the corporation 
was reducing wages and increasing hours, 
they had only a few months before increased 
dividends. Until January, 1912, the quar- 
terly dividend on common stock was 75 cents. 
From that date, to April, 1919, it was one 
dollar. From February, 1920, to May, 1920, 
it was $1.25 and from February, 1921, to the 
present time, it has been $1.50. In 1907, the 
company declared a 44 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. In 1911, three shares of common and 
two of preferred were exchanged in place 
of each single share. In 1919, there was a 
100 per cent. stock dividend on the common, 
so that since the organization there has been 
a continual increase in the amount of stock 
and continual increase in the dividends on 
the increased number of shares. 

The sum of $100 invested in the Amos- 
keag in 1897 would have been worth on the 
market today over $1,000, and would have 
received in dividends over $670. If a mill 
worker, in 1897, had been able to invest 
$500 in the stock of the company, and kept 
it, together with his dividends, he would 
now have over $9,000. Said a Manchester 
banker: “One thousand dollars invested in 
Amoskeag in 1911 would have been worth 
on the market today over $8,500.” 


Tur Poticy oF MAKING PROFITS 


The agent of the company states that the 
public has no right to investigate, nor is it 
any of the public’s business, what the cor- 
poration does with the money it receives. 
Nevertheless, the merchants of Manchester 
who are directly affected by the strike, some 
of whom may yet be forced into bankruptcy, 
as well as socially minded citizens through- 
out the state, should feel that it is a public 
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disgrace for a strike to occur, and cause the 
widespread suffering and hardship which 
this one has already produced. 

Undoubtedly, the motive dominating the 
policies of the directors of the Amoskeag 
isto secure the greatest profit possible. So 
long as men are willing to do anything to 
secure profit regardless of the condition of 
the workers or the sentiment of the public, 
we are bound to have trouble. However, the 
means which they utilize to justify them- 
selves before the court of public opinion 
should be analyzed and exposed. This 
method is: first, a constant increase of out- 
standing stock, a pyramiding of securities 
on which dividends must be paid; second, a 
tendency to increase the rate of dividends 
paid in prosperous years and a reluctance 
to decrease them in periods of depression. 
What makes this practice extremely uneth- 
ical is that prosperous years are used as the 
basis for inflation of securities and dividends. 
Subsequently, in periods of depression, the 
company has a choice between several alter- 
natives. It can stop paying dividends, which 
would reduce the value of its stock on the 
market; or it can take from surplus which 
might have the same effect; or it can reduce 
wages and increase hours, which will tend 
to increase stock values. 


The Amoskeag corporation has over $17,- 
000,000 in United States Liberty Bonds. It 
has other quick assets which bring up the 
total to over $37,000,000. The company re- 
ports net quick assets of over $133 a share 
on the common stock after deducting $100 a 
share for the preferred. If the plant is in- 
cluded, and each spindle is valued at $50, 
although now worth $75, each share of com- 
mon has a book value of $333 a share.1 Yet 
the company says it is necessary to make 
some radical departure to meet Southern 
competition. The directors are unwilling to 
reduce either surplus or dividends. The re- 
sult is that wages must be reduced and hours 
lengthened. In other words, during prosper- 
ous years, the capital side of the business 
is enormously increased, but in years of de- 
pression it is not correspondingly decreased. 


This is true not alone for the Amoskeag 
Company;,it is a well-nigh universal phe- 
nomenon. So true is it that business in 
America is judged solely by its money profits 
regardless of its social consequences, that 
bankers in Manchester say that the exposure 
of the enormous profits made by the Amos- 
keag will merely mean an increased demand 
for her securities and a further strengthen- 
ing of her position. In America it is merely 
considered good business for a firm to in- 
crease dividends and stock although shortly 
thereafter reducing wages. <A corporation 
seldom, if ever, reduces outstanding stock, 
and in exceptional cases, when this is done, 
the stock is liquidated dollar for dollar. 
Labor, on the other hand, is at the mercy 
of every period of depression. It has no 
one to speak for it on the board of directors; 
seemingly no one of them cares how much 
17,000 men and women are forced to suffer. 

The very arguments which: the directors 
use, that they cannot continue to pay divi- 

1From the American Wool and Cotton 


Reporter (The official handbook of textile 
corporations). 
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dends unless wages are cut, is an indictmer 
against them for having so expanded ou 
standing stock that that is true, and als 
for having made no provision out of profit 
to care for labor in times of depressio1 
Lincoln once stated that labor was superio 
to capital and deserved much the highe 
consideration. The Amoskeag corporatior 
while proclaiming that it is a life and deat 
struggle for the company, is paying divi 
dends which are equivalent each year t 
75 per cent. of the original yalue of on 
share of stock. 

Mr. Straw, the agent of the Amoskeag, i 
reported to have said: “It is nothing bu 
socialism for a person to say that the publi 
has any right to inquire into how mucl 
money a firm makes or how much it lay; 
by for expansion.” Would it not be neare 
the truth to say that without such a righ 
democracy cannot long endure? Our Gov 
ernment cannot permanently be free on the 
political side and yet have Tsarism in in 
dustry. In the long run, the methods of 
autocracy receive their due recompense. 


SclentTiric SociAL MANAGEMENT 


America is organized for the most part on 
the basis of material things. We understand 
the production of goods. We do not under- 
stand the human relations in industry and 
make little attempt even to study scientifi- 
cally the human factor. We can go only one 
step at a time, but do we not know enough 
now about industrial relations to do the 
following? 

First, provide an impartial fact-finding 
mechanism responsible to the public. 

Second, determine a fair relationship be- 
tween profits and wages. 

Third, require that a living wage for the 
average worker be a first lien on any in- 
dustry. 

Fourth, determine and enforce both a mini- 
mum wage and a maximum number of work- 
ing: hours. 

If these steps were taken, we should have 
gone a long way toward scientific social 
management in industry. By scientific, so- 
cial management is meant studying the in- 
dustry from the standpoint of the human 
factors involved, taking into consideration 
the normal needs of the workers and of the 
public. We would then be more ready to 
scrap steel and iron than men. In the past 
we have been more careful of machines than 
of human beings. In the future, we must 
be careful of both, but ever remember that 
men are wortheinfinitely more. 


Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Favorite Poems 


A reader in Cumberland Center, Me., wishes 
to thank Miss Slattery for these- beautiful lines 

. “which have comforted me by day and 
by night. I have sent them to friends, and 
have repeated them in prayer meeting.” 


He phe the waters in the hollow of His — 
an 

This peeves restless, seething sea is in His 
and. 


O hand, so safe, so sure, so strong 
That it can hold the sea, 

Midst the waves of the storm-tossed sea of life, 
It can—it will hold me. 


Oct. 12, 1922 
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A New School of the Prophets 


The Opening of the Theological School in Harvard University 


TuE AFFILIATION 
EADERS of these pages already know 
that late last spring the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College and the Trustees 
of Andover Theological Seminary entered 
into a mutual agreement whereby Harvard 
Divinity School and Andover Seminary were 
affiliated as a single new Theological School 
in Haryard University. The full terms of 
this agreement, as well as President Lowell’s 
address, at the time this afilliation was an- 
nounced, were published in this paper three 
months ago. ~ 
I have been asked, now, to say some word 
about the purposes and plans to which the 
new School is committed, and about the 
actual situation at the opening of the fall 
term. All educational institutions are im- 
mediately dependent upon the good will of 
their alumni and their traditional constitu- 
encies. This is doubly true at the present 
moment of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. Nothing can mean so much 
to us or is so essential to us as the confi- 
dence and the support of the men who have 
gone out from Harvard Divinity School and 
Andover Seminary. You who are our gradu- 
ates of other years must eventually: give us 
your whole-hearted sympathy and become 
our interpreters to the churches. It is to 
you that we address ourselves, primarily, 
and through you the churches from which 
we must draw our recruits and to whom we 
return your sons as ministers. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 


The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity is definitely committed to the initial 
proposition that Christian churches need a 
trained ministry, and to the further propo- 
sition that this school has been brought into 
being primarily to meet that need. There 
is nothing new here. This was the motive 
which first led to the founding of Harvard 
University nearly three hundred years ago. 


‘It was the motive which subsequently led 


to the founding of Andover Seminary, apart 
from the university in 1808 and of Har- 
yard Divinity School within the University 
in 1816. 

But men and institutions often have to re- 
commit themselves to the deeper and longer 
purposes of their lives. And this fixed will 
on the part of all concerned in the affilia- 
tion, to re-address the joint resources of the 
new school to the making of ministers will 
be a source of satisfaction to all who hold 
the Christian ministry in esteem, and who 
feel with keenness the need and opportunity 
in our churches for a ministry fully trained 
in modern thought and competent to speak 
to the mind of our own time with confidence 
and matured insight. The school will con- 
tinue to offer opportunities for graduate 
study along specialized lines of theological 
research. The school will grant its higher 
degrees in theology.- But the man who 
wishes to be a parish minister and who 
looks for the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity is the man in whom the new school is 
primarily interested, for whom the school 
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seeks, and to whom its resources are dedi- 
cated. Other things being equal, he is the 
man who has the first claim upon our 
scholarships, our time in the classroom and 
our friendly counsel. We commend our- 
selves to the whole Christian community 
upon this definitely stated purpose, and we 
shall expect to be approved by our fidelity 
to this initial principle. 


A Non-DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


The school has been definitely organized 
as a non-denominational institution. This 
status calls for immediate explanation; for 
we are in grave danger of being misunder- 
stood in this matter. 

There are those, among the older alumni 
of both schools, who cherish a sentimental 
belief that each school stands committed 
primarily to a single denomination, and that 
this affiliation marks a radical departure 
from the past. This is not the case. The 
Harvard catalog has for many years an- 
nounced the Divinity School as “an unde- 
nominational school of theology.” And 
Andover Seminary’ was definitely committed 
at its inception to more than one of the 
older orthodox bodies. The claim to any 
exclusive denominational control or interest 
in either school is not born out by the facts 
of the case. ; 

We cannot be charged, then, with having 
cut loose from denominational supervision, 
for that has not operated in either school, 
but we shall be suspected in this new move 
of wishing to cut loose from denominational 
contacts and from all sense of religious 
obligation to the existing Christian commu- 
nions. ; 

Our stand upon this matter calls for ab: 
solutely candid definition. There is obvi- 
ously no place in Christendom for a non- 
sectarian school of theology which proposes 
to graduate a non-denominational ministry 
into non-existent churches. We have no in- 
terest in training such ministers, or attempt- 
ing to call new churches into being, to which 
our graduates may minister. We address 
ourselves to the churches that now are, and 
to which we severally belong. 

By our “non-denominational”’ claim we 
imply, I think, three presuppositions upon 
which all open-minded Christians ought to 
be able to agree. 


THREE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


First, The theological schools of the future 
are obviously to be two types... One, the 
school which lives a secluded and closely 
supervised life, intended to train men inten- 
sively in the faith and practice of a single 
sect; the other, the school that lives its 
life in connection with a great university, 
and in or near some great city. The gradu- 
ates of such a school will get their theo- 
logical training in the large and free air 
of the whole university, and in the midst 
of the catholic interests of the churches of 
a whole city. We hold no case against the 
first type of institution, for those who prefer 
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it; but we know that the men who are to 
speak to the America of tomorrow about 
religion, and speak with effective persuasion 
and conyiction, will be the men whose re- 
ligious thought and life have matured in 
the latter type of school. Such men will 
know what the wider world is thinking and 
doing. 

Harvard University should need no com- 
mendation in this respect. Its religion is 
not noisy or effusive. There is here some- 
thing of the elder New England reticence. 
And those who know this place best come 
to understand that this reticence bespeaks 
strength and not weakness. There have been 
no thinkers in America who have done more 
to commend religion to our whole people 
than some of the great Harvard teachers 
of the immediate past. The names of James 
and Royce and Palmer mean more for the 
religious life of modern America than any 
other three names that any American Uni- 
versity has linked together. The stamp 
which they set upon the thought of the 
university in the years just gone remains, 
and the spirit that was in them still moves 
their successors. The religious tempers of 
this place bear no sectarian tag; but of their 
reality and presence there is no doubt. 
There is no university campus in America 
where a deeper or more serious interest is 
taken in religion than here. What more 
wholesome air could a theological student 
breathe than the large air of Harvard 
University? 

Secondly: We hold that most of the sub- 
jects which a theological student has to 
study ante-date all modern denominational 
differences, and that the only way to study 
them is to study them historically, that is 
from a non-denominational standpoint. The 
history of the Bible and its literature, the 
record of the early church, the comparative 
study of religions—these make up the bulk 
of a man’s work in seminary, and none of 
these can be read accurately through de- 
nominational spectacles. The only way in 
which a man is justified in drawing his final 
denominational conelusions is to come to 
such conclusions without constant denomi- 
national suggestion and supervision. It is 
because this common body of essential theo- 
logical knowledge, the same the world over, 
is non-sectarian that the best schools of 
theology tend more and more to become 
non-denominational. 

And thirdly: We hold that the best way 
for the cause of Christian Unity to make its 
sure advances, is to haye ministers in all 
sorts and conditions of churches who know 
and understand and trust one another. And 
what better way to raise up such men 
than to have them study together? Cecil 
Rhodes sent his scholars to Oxford because 
he said the best way to have the Anglo- 
Saxon world understand itself, was to have 
its young men from many lands studying 
together for three years. In something of 
the same spirit this school would bring to- 
gether men from all denominations, and 
bring them to a common confidence and 
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affection, that the laggard case of Church 
Unity might thus be hastened. 

This, and this alone, is what we imply in 
our claim to a non-denominational status. 
We will accept as students in this school 
members of any and all churches who will 
come to us, and our only aim is to return 
them to the churches of their first affection 
or their mature loyalty better ministers for 
having been here. We are not engaged in 
any proselytizing mission for any denomina- 
tion, either tacitly or openly. Already our 
faculty is made up of men from five or six 
denominations, and our student body from 
an eyen wider church circle. And as our 
work concerns the historic Christianity com- 
mon to all churches, so we look to a Chris- 
tianity before us, when common purposes 
shall bring the churches into a larger Chris- 
tian Unity. 

Tur AcTUAL Facts—OcroseR, 1922 


The school starts its year with a single 
faculty, comprising all the members of the 
two previous Divinity and Andover facul- 
ties. Professor Fenn continues his work as 
Bussey Professor Theology. The Dean, 
Mr. Sperry, has already been dismissed from 
the pastorate of Central Church, Boston, 
and become Bartlet Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric on the Andover Foundation. Mr. 
Foote continues as Secretary of the Faculty. 
The names of Professors George F. Moore, 
Edward C. Moore, Arnold, Evans, Ropes, 
Lake, Jewett, are familiar and honored 
names. Dr. La Piana and Professor Cad- 
bury are relatively newcomers, the former 
to the Harvard Divinity Faculty, the latter 
to Andover; but now both, to the single 
faculty. Not to mention other professors 
and instructors from other departments of 
the university, like Prof. Richard Cabot and 
Professor Ford, whose names are listed in 
the Faculty of Theology also. The united 
Faculty, without additions which may ac- 
erue, is already competent to cover the rec- 
ognized branches of theological study, and 
in many, if not most of its departments, is 
a faculty of high and recognized distinction, 
with scholars of national and international 
reputation. 

Divinity Hall is retained by the school 
as one of its dormitories, and chapel sery- 
ices have been resumed in the old Divinity 
Chapel. Divinity Library, the former office 
headquarters of the Divinity School, has 
been transferred to another department of 
the university. The books it contained were 
moved to the Andover building ten years 
ago. And now the executive offices of the 
school are housed in the Andover building, 
hereafter to be known as Andover Hall. 
Recitations ‘are divided between Andover 
Hall and the Semitic Museum. 

The announcement of this affiliation was 
not made until some time last June. The 
re-organization of the administration of the 
school had to follow during the summer 
vacation. The result was that the new 
school was: not able to state its case and 
make its appeal to classes graduating from 
the colleges in the spring. And we had little 
or no opportunity for adequate publicity 
during the summer time. 

Nevertheless, the school shows at the pres- 
ent time a primary registration of 40 men 
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and secondary registration of 41 men mak- 
ing a total enrollment of 81 the first week 
in October. Primary enrollment covers men 
who belong to this school first of all, and 
who may be taking occasional courses in 
other. departments of the university or in 
affiliated institutions. Secondary enrollment 
covers men who belong to the affiliated 
schools—mainly the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary and Boston University School of 
Theology—who are receiving instruction in 
one or more courses offered by our Faculty. 

Those who have followed the history of 
Andover Theological Seminary and Harvard 
Divinity School in the immediate past will 
be glad to know that there is a substantial 
group of first-year men entering the school 
with a view to three years’ training for the 
ministry. 

There is every reason to suppose that the 
total primary enrollment for the year will 
show an appreciably larger figure than that 
mentioned above. The 40 men mentioned 
have already registered and are on the 
ground. There are other men expected in 
the near future, and there will be certain 
admissions at the midyears. 

Considering the lateness of the announce- 
ment regarding the affiliation and the con- 
sequent inability of the re-organized school 
to make its appeal to college seniors gradu- 
ating last June, the school has reason to 
feel that the present figures are gratifying 
and prophetic of a much larger enrollment 
in subsequent years. 


THE ANDOVER BoARD OF VISITORS 


As the result of action on the part of the 
Board of Visitors of Andover Seminary, liti- 
gation is pending to determine the validity 
of the affiliation. This is not the place to 
discuss the issues involved or thé implica- 
tions of the present legal action. Suffice it to 
say that what has been done to effect the 
affiliation on the part both of the Harvard 
Corporation and of the Andover Trustees 
has been done with full knowledge of all 
the facts involved, with full consent of 
council, and in the confidence that the terms 
of the affiliation meet all the legal require- 
ments. The Andover Trustees feel confident 
that any opinion sought from and handed 
down by the courts will confirm the terms 
of the affiliation and set the school upon 
a permanently assured basis. 

Such must be the hope of all those who 
have the future of the two schools con- 
cerned, as of the whole Christian cause, at 
heart. The Christian issues of the present 
hour are no longer those which first divided 
the schools a hundred and more years ago. 
The religious issue of the present and the 
immediate future is between the whole 
spiritual and Christian interpretation of 
life, and the materialism, the cynicism and 
the world-weariness of an age which finds 
it hard to keep faith with Christ. It is to 
this need and this task that the new school 
addresses itself. And both in letter and 
spirit, it would be confirmed in its purpose 
by the Christian community. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Pastor Says: A nation no more than an 
individual can afford to spend all its income 
upon its fears. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Fervency of the Spirit 
By Rey. W. Ernest Collins, D.D. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Be filled with the Spirit.—Eph. 5: 18. 

“Wngland expects that every man, this 
day, will do his duty,’ signalled Nelson at 
the Battle of Trafalgar. He desired to move 
the British sailors to action. ‘‘Be of good 
courage and let us play the man, for our 
people, and for the cities of our God; and 
let the Lord do what seemeth him good,”. 
said Joab to his soldiers. With both Nelson 
and Joab, patriotism had ceased to be a 
flag-waving performance; it had become a 
vital conviction. Both of these men were 
pleading a cause. 

Jesus made much of his cause. His words 
were as tender as a mother’s words, or had 
in them the sting of a scorpion. His looks 
had in them the winsomeness of a lover of 
men or the withering scorn of a master of 
men. He wept with Mary and Martha and 
he feasted with Zaccheus, the publican. He 
lent himself to the occasion of the Trium- 
phal Hntry, with its pomp and majesty; he 
became so utterly discouraged that he asked 
his followers whether they, too, would leave 
him. In it all, Jesus was single in heart 
and mind. He was pleading a cause. 

To have his spirit in all the complexities 
of life is the Christian task. And what 
better word have we in this hour than the 
attitude of Jesus—God sufficient for all the 
experiences of human life. Business slump, 
racial hatreds, industrial problems, home 
anxieties and all other perplexing questions 
may come within the pale of his power. 
There must be brought to these underlying 
crises of national life the Christian faith. 

To permeate life with true religious spirit 
is always difficult. Yet there is an undoubted 
demand for the vitalizing message of a fer- 
vent Gospel. The glory of other days in the 
Pilgrim Church challenges the glory of our 
day. Here is our opportunity to recover our 
glory. 

The natural religious tendency leads to 
the prosaic. Religion needs tending. We 
speak when we should be pleading; we are 
snared by a performance when we should be 
under the spell of the spirit. People saw and 
felt a warm spiritual experience in the pres- 
ence of Jesus. Mark has capitalized this 
phase of the life of Jesus. “And Jesus be- 
holding him loved him.” Was not this one 
of the early tests of discipleship? Those 
who caught the vision of Jesus radiated his 
Gospel. 

The demand for religious expression which 
has in it the glow of fervency makes itself 
heard today. Is it not one of the issues 
in the crisis confronting the churches? Fun- 
damentalism in one of its phases is a protest 
against the coldness of our present day reli- 
gious experience. The love spell of Jesus 
moves men to be and to do. The fervency of 
the spirit must be fed in the hymns, the 
prayers, the fellowship and the friendship of 
the chureh family. We must be moved to 
heed the pleadings of the Spirit. Convictions 
must be released in action. The Spirit of 
Jesus is basic, and in the ferveney of his 
Spirit we shall win men for his Kingdom. 
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The American Ae Protects 
Refugees in Smyrna 

REPORT direct from Smyrna contains 
A the following paragraph of general in- 
terest: “Wherever the American Flag hung, 
there the Armenians and Greeks sought 
safety, and Miss Mills, Dean of the Girls’ 
Collegiate Institute, refused no one who 
begged for shelter. Twelve hundred sought 
safety under the flag that hung over the 
school, and there Miss Mills, with Miss 
Annie Gordon, remained. Bertha Morley 
went over to the Armenian Girls’ Orphan- 
age, in the same district, where she hung 
out Old Glory, and remained singly to help 
and comfort the 120 lone, frightened little 
girls left there without protection.” 


The Women of Korea 
Publish a Magazine 

NE of the‘signs of the times is the re- 

markable degree to which women are 
breaking into print, with their own pub- 
lishing houses and magazines. The epide- 
mic has reached even to Korea where, we 
are told, the women have launched a new 
magazine called the New Woman. It is 
edited by Christian women, graduates of 
Hwha College, Seoul, and is said to be “thor- 
oughly modern in its make-up. It is thor- 
oughly modern, too, in the boldness of its 
positions on all questions relating to wo- 
man’s sphere in society.” In an editorial 
they say: “For ages we have suffered and 
have been fettered by unbroken customs, so 
now we propose to lay aside these fetters 
and be free. It is the purpose of this maga- 
zine to discourage immorality and to stand 
for high ideals and morals; to the end that 
women may have equal _ responsibilities, 
equal opportunities for work and equal 
amount of leisure.” 
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Religious Illiteracy 
and the Duty of the Churches 

HE recent report of the Committee on 

Education of the International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education re- 
veals appalling conditions. Hight million 
American children, nominally Protestant, 
under 10 years of age, are growing up in 
non-church homes. Ninety-five per cent. of 
Jewish children and youth (1,548,000) are 
not receiving any religious instruction. Over 
6,000,000 Catholic children, or 78 per cent. of 
the whole, have no religious training beyond 
that required for confirmation. Or put it 
this way: 19 out of 20 Jewish children under 
25 years of age; 3 out of 4 Catholic chil- 
dren; 2 out of 3 Protestant children, are 
receiving no formal religious instruction. 
Or, taking the country as a whole, 7 out 
of every 10 children and youth of the United 
States under 25 years of age are not being 
touched in any way by the educational pro- 
gram of any church. Moreover, the Jews 
provide 335 hours of instruction annually; 
_ the Catholics provide 200 hours annually in 
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» WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


Sunday and parochial schools; and the Prot- 
estants provide 26 hours of religious instruc- 
tion annually—and Protestant pupils are 
absent at half the sessions. 


Headquarters Building for the 
French Protestant Federation 

HE French Protestant churches, on 

Aug. 27, received the keys to a new 
building which is to serve as the head- 
quarters of the French Protestant Federa- 
tion. It has been made possible by the 
generosity of the American churches, chiefly 
through the efforts of the Federal Council 
of the Church of Christ in America. The 
building is located at 47 rue de Clichy, was 
the scene of an interesting ceremony when 
the building was formally opened. A con- 
siderable group of representatives of the 
American churches was in attendance, in- 


FRENCH PROTESTANT FEDERATION 
Headquarters in Paris 


cluding Rev. Charles R. Jefferson, pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York; Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America; Rev. Chauncey M. Good- 
rich, pastor of the American Church in 
Paris. M. Edouard Gruner, president of the 
French Federation of Churches, in respond- 
ing to the presentation ceremony, voiced the 
gratitude of the French people for the as- 
sistance which had been given them. The 
building is to serve as the headquarters 
for various Huguenot and other Protestant 
organizations. 


-Summer Time 


A Revival Time 


ERE is an interesting account in the 
Watchman Haeaminer, of Southern Bap- 
tist Churches in the summertime. “The 
country and village churches are in their 
glory during the summer revival meetings. 
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July to October is the harvest time 
for gathering in souls in our Southern Bap- 
tist churches. The seminary students have 
been in a stream of revival meetings all 
summer long, and they are reporting great 
ingatherings as they come _ back. Heat 
makes no difference in these annual spiritual 
feasts. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
part played in the Baptist development in 
the South by the annual summer revival. 
More than half the Baptists in the world are 
in the South. Most of them are garnered 
during the summer and early autumn. The 
present season promises to be the best of all 
the years. Southern Baptists have grown 
by leaps and bounds through the annual 
tidal waves of revival power.” 


Worth Noting 

Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, has been invited by Dr. Slattery of 
New York, to preach a series of five ser- 
mons in Grace Church during November and 
December. 

The Swedish-Lutheran Churches of the 
New York and New England Conferences 
are planning to make a drive during the 
week of Noy. 12 for $500,000 for the Upsala 
College of Kenilworth, N. J. 


There are but two cities above 100,000 
population that pay as small salaries for 
public school teachers as Washington, D. C. 
The Superintendent of Schools in Washing- 
ton is paid just half the salary for the same 
office in Detroit, Pittsburgh, and three other 
cities. 

At the National Christian Conference in 
China, one of the arguments that was used 
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_to promote a Native Chinese Church was the 


presence of six yarieties of Presbyterian 
bodies, five Anglicans and six Methodists, 
each with a totally different name in 
Chinese. 

The Topeka State Journal is publishing 
the Gospel of Mark as a serial story, using 
the text of the Weymouth Testament (Pil- 
grim Press), and if this meets with the ap- 
proyal of their readers the plan is to con- 
tinue with other selections from the New 
Testament. 

We read that in Saskatchewan the people 
themselves, in many villages, have refused 
to support any longer two or three churches 
where one would suffice. In 40 places the 
local church is federated, the pastor chosen 
becoming automatically a member of the 
denominations thus co-operating. 

On Sept. 16 word was received in Boston 
of the massacres in Smyrna. The next day, 
the Boston Central Labor Union took action 
unanimously appealing to the United States 
Government “to act with all the civilized 
powers in stopping these outrages.” They 
were the first organization to take such ac- 
tion, and, if report is correct, the first also 
to respond with generous contribution to the 
appeal for Smyrna relief. 
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What the Episcopalians Did at Portland 


An Interpretation of the General Convention 


ITH the singing of ‘America,’ and the 

benediction by the venerable president, 
Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, at the end of an hour’s 
devotional service, the forty-seventh triennial 
General Convention of the Protestant Hpisco- 
pal church adjourned at Portland, Ore. “The 
largest and best convention of our church,” said 
more than one bishop. Over 38,550 delegates 
from outside of Portland and vicinity were 
jn attendance. The total registration of the 
Detroit General Convention in 1919 was a little 
less than 2,500. That convention eclipsed any 
previous convention in the number of delegates. 
But a thousand more leaders and workers in 
the Protestant Episcopal church attended the 
Portland Convention. 

And Portland wants the world to know that 
during the convention it didn’t rain a drop. 
In Oregon we “raise umbrellas.” But umbrel- 
las, this September, were “impediment.” Our 
visitors saw symmetrical Mt. St. Helens and 
snowcapped Mt. Hood almost every day. 

The General Convention was serious-minded. 


The trip to Portland was no junket. Sight- 
seeing was only incidental. The delegates were 
here on our Holy Father’s business, That 


business demanded patient and consecutive at- 
tention. There were few empty seats in either 
of the two houses of legislation. Absence, it 
was felt, must be explained. It was an honor 
to be a delegate, but it was also a responsi- 
bility. The expenses of the clerical delegates 
were prepaid. A clergyman from Philadelphia 
told me his diocese presented every one of its 
elergy-delegates with $350. A clergyman from 
Portland, Me., said his diocese provided each 
clerical delegate with $250. The majority of 
the lay delegates gloried in the privilege of 
paying their own way; but they were just as 
scrupulous and prompt in their attendance 
upon the sessions of the convention. On the 
whole, an Hpiscopal vestryman thinks more 
highly of his office than a Congregational 
gdeacon or a Presbyterian elder. Many of the 
lay delegates were men of prominence. The 
fact that they were the representatives of a 
great church was, however, of more importance 
than their business prestige. They were loyal 
churchmen, proud of their church and exceed- 
ingly ambitious for its increase in numbers and 
influence. 
PROGRESSIVE IN SPIRIT 

The General Convention was_ progressive. 
fts spirit was alive with the consciousness of 
coming days. Its atmosphere was full of the 
feeling that the church was going to do some- 
thing that the church had not previously dated 
to do. The delegates were in an expectant 
mood. Bishop Edwin Lines of Newark, in his 
sermon at the first session of the convention, 
ealled upon the church to go forward. The 
advance steps that he asked the church to take 
might be described by the following phrases: 
(1) To promote church unity; (2) to more 
vigorously apply the principles of Jesus to the 
‘social, industrial, political and international 
problems of the times; (3) to revise the prayer 
book; (4) to realize the high resolve that war 
shall cease; (5) to encourage schools among 
the negroes; (6) to loyally obey the Constitu- 
tional Prohibition Amendment; (7) to develop 
the diocese and the parish by the increase of 
pastoral care; and (8) to energize and employ 
the unused resources of the church. 

The General Convention tried to fulfill the 
good bishop’s hopes. On the task of unifying 
a divided church the convention failed. Very 
apt was a bishop’s explanation of that failure. 


By Rev. William F. McElveen D.D. 


“Wor many years we have been ringing the bell 
and summoning the other churches to unite, 
but we have stayed in the tower.’ The con- 
vention talked, and talked most eloquently, 
about “church union,” but it refused to become 
a member of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The pastoral 
letter read the last day of the convention de- 
clares “the path of unity lies only through 
service,’ yet the convention refused to permit 
Bishop Logan A. Roots, one of the twelve 
Episcopal bishops of China, to head up a united 
Protestant work in China. If he insisted on 
being one of the church leaders of that pan- 
Protestant work in China, he could do so, but 
he must resign his bishopric. 

Yes, the leaders of the Protestant Episcopal . 
church have rung the bell summoning the other 
churches to unite, but they have stayed up in 
the tower. They still insist that an Episcopal 
church is a church in a sense in which a Con- 
gregational church is not a chureh, and that 
an Hpiscopal rector has a special grace which a 
non-Hpiscopal ordained minister cannot possess. 

The General Convention approved of the 
Congregational ‘‘concordat,” but not without 
some bitter opposition. Bishop R. H. Weller 
of Fond du Lac was of the opinion that that 
approval “would break down all the safeguards 
of the ministry of this church.” But Bishop 
Charles P. Anderson of Chicago favored mak- 
ing it possible for a bishop to ordain a clergy- 
man of another denomination. ‘This gives us,” 
he said, ‘“‘a chance to be bishops of the Church 
of God as well as bishops of the Episcopal 
church.” There are more kinds of churchmen 
in the Hpiscopal church than in any other 
echureh, and the Catholic party, with a few 
exceptions, think it is the destiny of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church to be a half-way house 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. 


SocraL JUSTICE 


Upon the subject of making the teachings of 
Jesus operative in every department of life, 
the General Convention was in more enthusi- 
astic agreement. Bishop Chauncey Brewster 
of Connecticut presented the report of the ‘‘So- 
cial Commission.” Here is a paragraph from 
that report. “Among the principles that must 
underlie and motivate any industrial system 
that can be called Christian are the following: 

“Human rights must take precedence of prop- 
erty rights. Therefore a minimum substance 
wage, and, if possible, a comfort and saving 
wage must be the first charge on the industry, 
and the public as well as employers must be 
willing to pay respectively their proportionate 
shares of this charge. 

“Co-operation for the common service must 
be substituted for the present competition for 
private advantage, as the paramount motive 
and end of all industry. 

“The worker who invests his life and that of 
his family in industry must have along with 
the capitalist who invests his money, some voice 
in the control of the industry which determines 
the conditions of his working and living. There 
must be established a sane and _ reasonable 
measure of democracy in industry. The worker 
of today is rightly seeking self-expression and 
self-determination in industry, as well as a 
livelihood from industry. 

“The right of labor equally with capital to 
effective organization and the corresponding re- 
sponsibility on both sides for the exercise of 
the power so attained, in strict accordance with 
the moral law as serving this common good. 


Negotiation through collective bargaining must 
take the place of the ruinous strife of strikes.” 

The pastoral letter suggested that the “‘world- 
wide unrest was in part a heritage of the war,” 
but in part that unrest is one of the growing 
pains of democracy. ‘Democracy really seeks 
to embody in statute law the fact that men 
are brethren.” ‘Nothing less than fundamental 
chance in the spirit and working of our eco- 
nomic life will suffice.” 

Bishop Charles Williams of Michigan con- 
fessed that the Protestant church had a part 
in the oppression of the unprivileged in the 
early part of the Nineteenth Century. He in- 
sisted that capitalism and Calvinism were in- 
timately related. The church of that day, he 
said, preached over-much on contentment with 
one’s lot and reward in another world. The 
Michigan bishop was by far the most popular 
of the delegates. He talked’ before the Minis- 
terial Association, at the Labor Temple as well 
as at a few of the non-Hpiscopal churches. And 
always he was the champion of the exploited 
and the prophet of social justice. Portland had 
it impressed upon its mind that however aris- 
toeratie the Episcopal church might appear, it 
was the friend of the laboring man, and that 
it proposed to inquire into the sources of the 
wealth of its constituents. 


No SoFrrEeNING ON DIVORCE 


The General Convention had little sympathy 
with “the critics who were adopting a censor- 
ing attitude toward youth.” It interpreted the 
boldness of behavior and the carelessness of 
speech of some of our daring youth as a dislike 
for convention and a desire to be natural; but 
it advocated what our local newspapers de- 
scribed as “a tightening up on divorce and 
re-marriage.” Dr. Perey Stickney Grant’s 
propaganda in favor of more liberal rules on 
divorce and marriage was of no ayail. Dr. 
Grant was not a delegate and was not present, 
but he caused to have published in many of 
the Portland papers interviews in which he 
advocated more liberal divorcee rules. 


Dr. Grant is reported to be engaged to a 
lady who has been twice divoreed, yet he main- 
tained that his opinions about divorce and the 
marriage of the divorced was not of recent 
date or inspired by personal wish. He would 
have the Episcopal church approve of divorces 
granted not only for adultery but for wilful 
desertion, continued cruelty, incurable insanity, 
chronie drunkenness and imprisonment for life. 
He quoted Dr. Nevin, the rector of the Ameri- 
can Church at Rome, as saying that the grounds 
upon which the Roman Catholie church would 
annul marriages numbered 154, and that “if 
a Catholic had wealth and influence, he was 
provided with more ways of getting rid of an 
intolerable partner than any church now sanc- 
tions.” But the great Convention paid no heed 
to his arguments or the arguments of any of 
his associates. It warns its communicants that 
if they marry a divorced person other than the 
innocent party who hag freed herself or himself 
from an adulterous partner, they excommuni- 
cate themselves from the church. The General 
Convention disapproved of the marriage of de- 
fectives, but it refuses to sanction divorces for 
the causes suggested by Dr. Grant. 


The General Convention was more progres- 
sive in spirit than it was in fact. It took a 
few forward steps, but slipped back a step or 
two. The newspapers here hailed it as a great 
advance for the General Convention to vote to 
omit the word “obey” from the marriage cere- 
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mony. But that word, “obey,” is a hold-over 
from the patriarchal age, when a man who 
was a “friend of God’ was a polygamist. To 
use it in a ceremony of love is mentally to live 
many generations before Christ was born. It is 
to regard the marriage bond as one of coercion 

The General Convention in its attitude 
toward wives is Pauline rather than Chris- 
tian. Paul, when he urged wives to submit 
themselves to their husbands, was speaking of 
Oriental women of the first century; not of 
American women of the twentieth century. 
Our Episcopal brethren have no sympathy with 
the growing women’s movement of our day. 
They don’t want to believe that the increasing 
number of divorces is in part an “incident in 
the mighty process of the liberation of women.” 
The fact that divorce is in part an expression 
of woman’s growing independence is one thing 
they overlook. 

Both “Houses” concurred in refusing to 
“seat women in the House of Deputies, to 
license women as lay readers, or to elevate 
women to the diaconate.””’ The General Con- 
vention voted to no longer insult Jews by as- 
sociating them with the Turks and infidels. 
It expunged the rule which forbade Hpiscopal 
clergymen “to officiate at the funeral services 
of suicides, unbaptized adults and excommuni- 
eated persons.” These two votes, the latter 
passing by a vote of 47 to 48, are belated at- 
tempts of a great church to catch up with an 
old idea that God makes his sun to shine upon 
the evil as well as the good and sendeth his 
rain upon the unjust as well as the just. 

The General Convention was a benediction 
to Portland. For a month our people have 
thought and talked about religious things. They 
have learned many lessons in reverence and 
worship. Our guests were delightful. 


Ford Hall Forum Plans 


The sixteenth season of the Ford Hall Forum 
in Boston will open Sunday evening, Oct. 15, 
with “Daddy” William R. George, founder of 
the George Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y.,; 
as the speaker, assisted by the Mandolin Glee 
Club of the Republic. The succeeding speakers 
will be Dr. Perey Stickney Grant, of the Church 
of the Ascension on Fifth Ave., New York, 
Oct. 22. Ivy L. Lee, publicity expert for rail- 
road, coal, steel and oil interests, on ‘‘What is 
to Become of our Social Order?” as viewed by 
a representative of big business interests, 
Oct. 29. Prof. John Graham Brooks of Har- 
yard on the question of race prejudice, Nov. 5. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, of the Community 
Church, New York, just returned from an ex- 
tended trip abroad, on “Europe in 1922 as One 
Traveler Saw It,” Nov. 12. Miss Margaret 
Slattery, on “High Brow, Low Brow and 
Middle Brow,” Nov. 19. Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson, author of “The Mind in the Mak- 
ing,’ which is being so widely discussed, on 
“What is the Matter with Education?” Nov. 26. 

Other speakers scheduled for later Sundays 
will be Rey. Red Fox (Skiuhushu), a native 
American Indian from the Pacific Coast; Prof. 
Henry ©. Vedder, whose recent book on “The 
Fundamentals of Christianity” has greatly dis- 
turbed religious circles; Prof. S. L. Joshi, Ex- 
change Professor to the University of Ne- 
braska from Baroda College, India; Rabbi 
A. H. Silver of Cleveland; Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt of Cornell University; President 
James H. Maurer of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor; Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of the Methodist Church; Charles Ferguson, 
journalist and author; Prof. Edward A. Steiner 
of Grinnell College; Col. Raymond Robins; 
S. K. Ratcliffe, the English journalist; Prof. 
- Harry F. Ward of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; and Charles Zueblin. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Henry Gideon, organist and choirmaster at 
Temple Israel, will continue in charge of the 
concert feature of the programs. George W. 
Coleman will act as chairman throughout the 
season as usual, and Miss Alice H. Samson 
remains as HWxecutive Secretary. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Postage Stamp 


There came unto me a friend who is some- 
thing of a Joker, and he inquired of me, 
saying, Dost thou purchase Fine Steel En- 
graved Portraits of Great Men? 

And I said, A few. 

And he said, I fain would sell unto thee 
a Portrait of George Washington. 

And I asked him, Which Portrait, and 
How Much? 

And he said, it is the most famous of all 
Portraits of Washington, but I remember 
not the name of the artist, nor yet that of 
the engraver, but it is Straight Goods. And 
I will sell it unto thee for Five Farthings. 
And I have also a Bronze Medal with the 
Head of Abraham Lincoln by a Famous 
Sculptor, and that also will I sell unto thee 
for Five Farthings; for I love thee, and 
would fain see these treasures added to thy 
Collection. 

And I inquired of him, saying, How dost 
thou get that way? For I can buy thy por- 
traits of Washington at the Postoflice for 
two farthings, and thy medal with the head 
of Lincoln do they sell at the Bank at the 
rate of ten for a dime. 

So he did not get me that time, but it was 
a clever trick, albeit an ancient one. And I 
meditated on this portrait of George Wash- 
ington that is finely graven in Steel, and 
selleth for two farthings, that it will go fur- 
ther than any other portrait of Washington 
known to Collectors. 

And I said, Consider the Postage Stamp. 
It is Inexpensive, Unobtrusive, and well-nigh 
Ubiquitous, but how much it can convey of 
sorrow or joy. Hast thou a friend in Ari- 
zona? Thou canst write him a word of 
cheer, and drop it in the corner box or hand 
it to the Rep man at the end of the route, and 
the little steel engraving of George Wash- 
ington will convey it all the way. Hast thou 
a neglected brother in Skowhegan, Maine? 
There is ever available unto thee in his be- 
half-a Postoffice and a Throne of Grace, and 
both of them are blessings of high order. 

And he said, All those things are worth 
doing, and the price is dirt cheap. 

And I said, There are many more lessons 
of the Postage Stamp, but there is one which, 
though it be not new, is so important I could 
wish that all men might learn it. The Suc- 
cess of the Postage Stamp is in this, that 
it doth stick to one thing until it doth arrive 
at its destination, and achieve its result. 

And he said, That, indeed, is a good lesson. 

And I said, If I could cause this lesson 
to go with the purchase, then would I in- 
vest a large fraction of my visible wealth 
in portraits of George Washington, and I 
would stick one on every woman’s mirror, 
and one in the crown of every man’s hat, 
and say, If thou hast before thee any worthy 
object, Stick to it, like a Postage Stamp, and 
verily, though thou art punched and defaced, 
thou shalt eventually arrive. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Training Schools in Worship 


Comment on Topic for Oct. 22-28 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Reverence and Worship. 
1-10. 


Ps, Aid: 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Praise of God is both a duty and an honor. 
Praise of him and his ways is a personal 
matter, and has its roots in a heart wholly 
given to him. Such a spirit of reverence is not 
satisfied in solitary praise. It finds rich satis- 
faction in a communion of fellow-worshipers. 
It craves the public acknowledgment of reli- 
gious gatherings. For three things God is 
worthy of our reverence: his power, goodness 
and righteousness. He is not only omnipotent; 
he is all tenderness and consideration. His 
works are an open book. To those who worship 
him will eventually be given the inheritance of 
the world. To respect and honor him is the 
better part of life’s philosophy. From that, 
one can go on to greater blessings still in store. 


Leads for Leaders 

These two phases of the topic go together. 
In fact, can they be separated? Can we have 
one without the other? What can we do to 
deepen the one and make more real the other? 

Where does reverence have its source? Where 
its expression? Simply in a religious building? 

What can we young people do by our ex- 
ample to stimulate the spirit of reverence among 
other young people? 

How closely is worship related to mental at- 
titude? Can we do this with scattered minds? 
to bodily attitude? What of closed eyes? bowed 
heads? bended knees? 

Christian Endeavor meetings should be a 
school in worship. Our conduct in God’s house 
should be a more worthy thing. What can be 
done in our gatherings to develop this? 


Thoughts for Members 

There is nothing in the mere exploration of 
nature in which the human spirit can find its 
permanent rest.—Hlwood Worcester. 


O Thou, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 
Beyond the range of sun or star, 
And yet beside us here— 
What heart can comprehend thy name 
Or, searching, find thee out, 
Who art within, a quickening flame, 
A presence round about? 
—F, L. Hosmer. 


Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds 
Sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed 
around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, his rest. 
—Mrs. Browning. 
God is ever ready, but we are very unready ; 
God is nigh to us, but we are far from him; 
God is within, but we are without; God is at 
home, but we are strangers. God help us all 
to follow him that he may bring us unto 
bimself.—John Tauler. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

—Tennyson. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O God, great and yet so gracious, draw us 
ever closer to thyself, that we may come to 
know thee better and thus to worship thee more 
worthily. So may we not alone look to thee, 
but live to thee. Amen. 
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Fiction by Favorite Authors 


TE TALE OF TRIONA, by WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). The public will wel- 
come another story by the author of “The 
Beloved Vagabond,’ and they will not be dis- 
appointed. Triona, too, is a wanderer; a 
genius, with a great gift as a writer. His 
romance begins early in the story, and then 
trouble comes. He makes a mistake and is 
“bplack-mailed by a single sin’; not a sordid 
sin. Quite intelligible it is, but very serious, 
and it leads to a complicated situation from 
which there seems to be no escape. But, of 
course, all ends well. Like all of Mr. Locke’s 
work, there is a charm in his style and a 
mastery of plot and excellence of character 
drawing in which he is unsurpassed. It is a 
remarkable story and fascinating. 

Tue BREAKING Point, by Mary ROBERTS 
RINEHART (Doran. $2.00 net). An exciting 
story, which turns upon a man’s forgotten 
identity. The theme is hackneyed, but the treat- 
ment is far from being so. A rich scapegrace 
concerned in a murder on a Western ranch 
flees from pursuit in the face of a blizzard, 
which saves him. After a long illness in a 
lonely shack, he is rescued by his physician 
under peculiar circumstances not made clear 
until the end. The boy, who does not remem- 
ber his past, is trained to believe himself 
nephew to the doctor, and follows the same 
profession in their far-off Eastern home town. 
Then, after ten years, things begin to happen 
all at once, as they do so often in real life. 
Renewal of old associations brings back old 
memories, and tragedy results. At last, in un- 
expected ways, all works out in a surprisingly 
satisfactory manner. Which personality the 
young man retains it would be a pity to re- 
veal. There are those who speak of the book 
as a capital detective story. 

THE Evi, SHEPHERD, by BH. PHILLIPS OP- 
PENHEIM (Little, Brown. $2.00). Mr. Oppen- 
heim has outdone himself in evolving a new 
mystery story of great power. There is a 
moral question at the heart of the story—Is 
it right for a lawyer to employ all his genius 
to procure a verdict in favor of a guilty man? 
The man who tells this story became convinced 
that it is not right. But “the evil shepherd” 
is the main character, a millionaire who seems 
to be inciter to crime, and frankly avows in- 
tense interest in criminals. He is the center 
of action and surrounded by mystery. Of 
course there is a romance or two in the story. 

Turis FREEDOM, by A. S. M. HurcHInson 
(Little, Brown. $2.00 net). Two things may 
safely be said about this latest book of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s. There never has been another 
like it, and it will arouse even more discussion 
than “If Winter Comes.” Few readers will 
go through it without mixed feelings. The 
style is odd, sometimes meandering along, then 
rushing like a torrent, covering a decade in 
a paragraph. Here and there a word or phrase 
is reiterated like a clanging bell.. But all this 
is only to say that the book is highly interest- 
ing and. stimulating. A little girl is brought 
up in extreme Victorian traditions. We first 
meet her at the age of four, and look with her 
eyes at her world dominated by men. In 
maturer years she is glad to escape to a 
woman’s world—first at boarding school, then 
among self-supporting women. She goes into 
business, at that time a rare field for women, 


and develops a genius for organization. When 
love brings marriage and motherhood, she holds 
firmly to her career, although warned that 
when a woman turns herself strongly in one 
direction she can never come back. From this 
time the drama is in the conflict between 
home and business. Yet for a long time there 
seems to be no conflict, for her house is as 
well organized as her business. By and by 
there are rifts which result in chasms where 
lie buried all her maternal hopes. But what 
was the matter with her home, after all? Have 
not domestic mothers also lost hold of their 
children? Is there some subtle gift which a 
mother bestows by simply being at home? 
These are some of the searching questions 
which the story answers, by implication, if not 


Little, Brown. 
PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 


Or does it answer them satisfac- 
torily? Readers are going to differ greatly on 
these and other points. And the moral is, do 
not let the book slip by you. 

PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS, by JEFFERY FARNOL 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). Readers who en- 
joyed “The Broad Highway’ will welcome this 
volume. And for those who know not the 
earlier work it may be enough to say that 
this is a return to romance. Here are high- 
waymen, maidens in distress, brave heroes, 
duels, abductions, rescues, beautiful’ and also 
ugly gypsies, a wandering tinker who writes 
delightful poetry; there is mystery, and there 
is the agitated but delightful course of true 
love. As toe Peregrine’s Progress—that was 
from effeminate youth and the protecting care 
of an over-cautious spinster aunt, by the way 
of free life in the open, the road of hard knocks, 
to strong and efficient manhood. The whole 
tale relates how Peregrine became a man. 


directly. 


Concerning Famous Dogs 

THE Booxk or NoBLeE Dogs, by ESTELLE Ross 
(Century Co. $2.00). This is, indeed, a classic 
of dog-lore, gathering from myth, legend and 
history the available material concerning dogs 
who have been the companions of kings and 
famous men, or have appeared in literature. 
Alcibiades, Alexander the Great, Robert Bruce, 
Charles I, Charles II, Frederic the Great, 
Walter Scott, Dr. John Brown and a host of 
other celebrities were lovers of dogs, and the 
author tells her story of the place of dogs in 
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history and literature in a most attractive 
manner. 

Dog Herrors or Many LANDS, by SARAH 
Nosie Ives (Century. $1.75). Hleven true 
stories about dogs. These tales are collected 
from yarious quarters—Country Life, Our Ani- 
mal Friends, books, magazines, ete. But they 
all concern the loyalty, courage, intelligence, 
ete., of dogs, whether they be Collie Shepherd 
dogs, or New York City fire dogs, or Darky, 
the New Zealand dog who helped the cattle- 
lifter, or other kinds of dogs. They are good 
stories, which boys and girls will enjoy. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES OF “LAD,” by ALBERT 
Payson TERHUNE (Doran. $2.00). JBleven 
more short stories, each one describing some 
adventure of the sagacious and beautiful Collie, 
whose story was told last year in “Lad, A 
Dog.” Hyery lover of dogs will enjoy these 
stories. 


In Other Lands 

Last Days IN NEW GUINEA, by C. A. W. 
Monckton (Dodd, Mead. $5.00). An enter- 
taining report of the experience of the author 
while conducting exploring expeditions across 
New Guinea under directions from the govern- 
ment. One was over the peaks of Mt. Albert 
Edward (the highest being 13,250 ft.), another 
was across country from Buna Bay to Port 
Moresby, and there are others. All this ex- 
ceedingly difficult work in a land of cannibals 
and crocodiles, mosquitoes and malaria, is de- 
scribed vividly, with much humor and many 
anecdotes. The author spends much space 
eulogizing the natives, the constabulary and 
the carriers, and denouncing the incapacity, 
graft, etc., of the government bureaucracy. A 
previous work, “Taming New Guinea,” achieved 
a popularity which should be equalled by the 
present volume. 

ROSINANTE TO THE ROAD AGAIN, by JOHN 
Dos Passos (Doran. $2.00). Impressions of 
Spain obtained on a journey a-foot from Ma- 
drid to Toledo. The details of the trip are 
not very clear, but the report of conversations 
with Spanish peasants and others, comments 
on America, on the theater and on life in gen- 
eral, are entertaining. Hspecially interesting 
are the pages devoted to Spanish literature; 
to Pio Baroja, “a novelist of Revolution”; to 
Blasco Ibanez, whom the writer criticises un- 
favorably ; Machado, whom he quotes at length; 
and Maragall, a journalist poet. These essays 
compose, perhaps, the best part of the book. 
Some of the descriptions of scenery and of 
social customs are picturesque and excellent. 

THE CRUISE OF THE HIPPOCAMPUS, by 
ALFRED IF’. Loomis (Century Co. $2.00). Mr. 
Loomis is possessed by an exceeding great love 
of the sea and an excessively adventurous 
spirit, or he never would have set forth on 
the sailing trip described in this entertaining 
volume, a journey with two companions, in a 
twenty-eight-foot auxiliary yawl, from New 
York to Balboa. And this he undertook in 
the summer time, the season of every kind of 
tempestuous weather. And the three men in 
the little boat had the weather. However, 
they survived, and have a story to tell that is 
worth telling. And Mr. Loomis tells it admir- 
ably, with graphic skill and delightful humor. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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Digging for Gold 
By Rose Brooks 
Part I 


When Mr. Joyce went to the hospital to 
stay for nobody knew how long—but weeks 
and months at best, so the doctors said—Mrs. 
Joyce and Ben, Alice and Jack gave up the 
cozy apartment which had been home to them 
for five years, and moved to a little weather- 
beaten old shingle house in a one-street vil- 
lage, two hours distant by train. 

“But we can’t see Father every day,” said 
Ben, when their mother first broached the plan 
to the children. j 
“We couldn’t see Father but once a week, 

anyway,” said Mother, gravely. “And by liv- 
ing in Uncle John’s old house we'll save rent 
and gas bills and electricity bills, and one of 
us can afford to come in every week.” 

Uncle John’s house had but lately come into 
possession of the family, having been left to 
Mr. Joyce by an eccentric old uncle who had 
lived a hermit-like existence on his few acres. 

“Tt’ll be fun to see the house, anyway,” said 
Alice, to whom any change was excitement. 
“Have you ever seen the house, Mother?” 

“Once,” said Mother, and turned her back 
abruptly for a minute on the small trio. “It'll 
do,” she went on presently. ‘“We’ll make it do 
—but itll take all four of us!” 

Packing up was a busy time for everybody, 
but finally the morning came when big trucks 
backed up to the door and many strong men 
made short work of emptying every room of the 
apartment. Not a thing left in all the familiar 
rooms except hats, coats and suitcases. 

“Fly!” commanded Mother, who seemed in 
great haste to be gone. “Into your things! 
We’ve only just time to catch our train.” 

The train ride was fun, of course—what train 
ride isn’t, with changing pictures whirling past 
the windows? Mother had brought sandwiches 
and cookies and dates, too, and almost before 
they realized they were under way the brake- 
man called “Meadville!” at one door, then 
strode through the car and called again, 
“Meadville! Meadville!’ at the other door. 
Once off the the car, with the train vanishing 
around the curve, the children took instant 
stock of their new home town. A station, small 
and red; across the street, three grocery stores, 
one hardware store, one drug store with the 
post-office sign hung in its window—that was 
the business center; stretching straight to the 
right and to the left, one long street lined 
with big friendly trees, and dotted with houses, 
far apart and well set back. 

“Well,” said Ben, “here we are!” and added 
practically, “Which way is our house?” 

“I’m going to the post-office,” said Mother. 
going to be, and we’ll all see just how cozy 
and pretty and happy a home we can make it 
for Father to come to when he gets well.” 
“The nurse promised to have a post-card wait- 
ing for us.’ Sure enough, there it was, and 
such a cheering message that Mother’s face 
shone as she again joined the children. “Now 
for home!’ she said cheerily, “for home it’s 

Past a white house, low, with green blinds; 
past a cream-colored house; past another 
white house; past ever so many houses, and 
Mother stopped at last before a little gray- 
from-the-weather house that looked as if no- 
body had lived in it nor loved it for years. 

“This?” from Alice, and at Mother’s nod, 


silence fell upon the children. 

“Great old trees to climb, anyway,’ said 
Jack, finally, ignoring the house in favor of a 
few old gnarled fruit-trees in the rear. 

“See, there’s a wood pile waiting for us,” 
said Mother, cheerfully. “I wrote to make 
sure of that, so we’ll soon have a fire. Let’s 
get the stove going before the furniture gets 
here. Here’s the key. Run along and open 
the door of our future home. You don’t know 
what treasures we may find here before we’re 
through.” 

A creaking door opened into a dark hall- 
way—dark because the shutters were closed 
and shades down—but with every one busy, it 
was no time before windows were flung wide, a 
fire crackling in the good but rusty kitchen 
stove and in the big open fireplace in the low, 
square living-room. Uncle John had been as 
tidy a housekeeper as any woman. The wall 
paper was whole, the paint good, and the few 
pieces of furniture in repair. 

“There, now we're ready for our own 
things,” said Mother, emptying the dustpan 
into the stove. ‘“Hyery room brushed up. 
You children run down now to Mr. Jones’s gro- 
cery store and ask him to send up this order 
this afternoon. See, before we left this morn- 
ing, I made a list of things we’d need. Scam- 
per back again, because the trucks will be here 
before dark, and we must have beds to sleep in, 
and there’s supper to get. Who says we’re 
not already as busy in our new home as we 
were in our old one?’ 

In spite of the cold the children’s footsteps 
lagged for the first few minutes. Ben broke 
the silence. “It isn’t so bad inside as it looks 
outside.” 

“We never had a big open fireplace before, 
anyway,’ said Alice. ‘We can pop corn 
around it, evenings.” 


“There’s a great eld attic,” said Jack, hope- 


fully. ‘You didn’t go up? I did. There’s a 
sort of ladder. Lots of old books, and some 
lanterns, and, oh, I don’t know—a lot of 


Uncle John’s old stuff.” 

Mr. Jones was a friendly soul who radiated 
as much cheer as did the swelled-out stove in 
the middle of his store. As he filled the order, 
he chatted and laughed till the children felt 
as if they had known him all their lives. 

“What a lot he told us ’bout everybody that 
lives here,” said Alice, on the homeward way. 

“We says the school-teacher is the best in 
the State,” said Jack. 

Just as they had dismantled one set of rooms 
in the morning, the same strong men quickly 
set the familiar furniture to rights in the 
little gray house. “No end better’n a flat,” 
said one man, in parting, to Ben, and as the 
boy looked wistful, he added: “You just wait 
a year and see if you want to go back. For- 
get the first few days before you and pretend 
tomorrow morning is next month and you'll be 
all right. Lots of boys in this town, and they 
beat the city kind—you wait and see!” 

Supper in the kitchen, around the warm 
stove; beds to make in the four little upstairs 
rooms heated by a stove in the hall; and so the 
first evening passed, with every one too busy 
and tired to be homesick a minute. And 
weren’t the days that followed full! A new 
school to get acquainted in; and sure enough, 
the teacher was competent, to the amazement 
of the newcomers. And the children—well, 
after two weeks, the Joyce children had to ad- 


mit that their new mates were surprisingly 
proficient in all outdoor matters whereof city 
children know less. 

“It’s not so bad,” was their verdict. 

“It’s not bad at all,” was Mother’s verdict, 
as she sang about the quaint little house and 
re-read the hopeful postals that came unfail- 
ingly from the nurse at the hospital. 

But in spite of no rent to pay and no gas 
bills and no electricity bills, there was one big 
worry, and that was money. Hospital bills 
and doctors’ bills are always high, and food 
and clothes for four persons, and wood, cost a 
good deal, be it in city or country. “If I 
could only find a way to earn money,” Mother 
often sighed, and because Ben and Jack were 
manly boys who shared the family council and 
knew Mother’s problems, they often talked the 
matter of money over between themselves. 
“Course Alice oughtn’t to do anything, ’cause 
she’s a girl,’ Ben would say. 

And yet it was Alice who, after all, led the 
way. One rainy Saturday, after the little gray 
house was tidy, she climbed the steep stairs to 
the attic, and because she loved all books she 
began idly to look through Uncle John’s dusty 
volumes—books on orchards, books on planting 
gardens, books on spraying trees. “My good- 
ness, didn’t he have any story-books at all?’ 
said Alice, half aloud. Another book about 
apples and pears, and as Alice was about to put 
it back on the cobwebby shelf in disgust, a 
paper fell out, with a written message on it 
which Alice’s quick eyes took in one amazed 
glance. 

“Well, I never!’ she whispered to the book 
still in her hand. “Are you sure? Well, I 
never!” And Alice sat still as a statue, hardly 
breathing, and staring hard at the yellowed 
sheet in her hand which bore the message. 
“No, Ill not tell Mother,’ she breathed at last. 
“She’d be too sorry if it isn’t so, but,” jump- 
ing to her nimble feet, “where are the boys, oh, 
where are the boys!” 

Two minutes later, in answer to her eall, the 
boys clattered up the ladder-like stairs and in 
the light which filtered through the cobwebbed 
window, three-pairs of unbelieving brown eyes 
read this astounding message: “To Whomever 
Lives in This House After Me—There’s Gold 
in the Orchard. Dig.” Yes, and the message 
was signed ‘Uncle John.” 

(To be continued) 


Night Magic 
A Lie-Awake Song 


The apples falling from the tree 
Make such a heavy bump at night 
I always am surprised to see 
They are so little when its light; 


And all the dark just sings and sings 
So loud I cannot see at all 

How frogs and crickets and such things 
That make the noise can be so small. 


Then my own room looks larger, too— 
Corners so dark and far away— 

I wonder if things really do 
Grow up at night and shrink by day? 


For I dream sometimes just as clear, 
I’m bigger than the biggest men— 
Then mother says, ‘Wake up, my dear!” 
And I’m a little boy again. 
—Amelia Josephine Burr. 
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A Church School Bulletin 


A high school girl wanted to know some- 


A recent announcement from South Church 
School, New Britain, Ct., where Mr. Frederic 
L. Fay is director of religious education, is 
suggestive. A mimeographed bulletin an- 


nounces : 

The pictures, models and maps listed here 
may be obtained by the teacher for use in class. 
Apply to the registrar. : 

A library of stereographs is being built up 
in our Church School. These pictures show 
very vividly the lands and customs mentioned 
in lessons we are studying. Arrangements may 
be made to use these in class, or a class may 
go to the library during the lesson period and 
use them. 

Then follows a list of “Models of Oriental 


Articles” such as: 
The ark of the Covenant 
The table of shew-bread 
The golden candlestick 
The altar of incense 
A sheep-fold ° 
Oriental lamps 
House, with stairs to roof 
Tomb, with rolling stone for door 
A mill for grinding corn 
Skin water bottles 
Harthern water jars 
Goat-skin tent 
A khan or inn 
A collection of small articles from Palestine, 
including mustard seed, coins, incense, manna, 


Dr. 


Lesson for 


Jesus Tempted 


International Sunday School 
Oct. 22.— Luke 4: 1-13. . 

One or two questions arise at once. How 
could Jesus, if he was Deity, be tempted in 
any real sense of the word? And how could 
he teach us to pray, Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, when he endured temptation himself? 

Perhaps the best answer is to say that 
temptation is essentially a test; and there is 
nothing in the character of Jesus which would 
be inconsistent with his being tested in all 
points or respects as men are tested. Nor is 
it cowardly to pray for release from meeting 
severe tests, provided only that we couple with 
the ‘prayer the readiness to endure anything 
that God’s will may provide for our discipline 
and development. 

The Test of the Physical. Suppose we agree 
that Jesus knew that great power lay in his 
hands; that he was destined to perform a 
unique service for humanity by his life; that 
he was in a peculiar manner the Son of God. 
Now, how should he use this power? He was 
hungry. The small stones of the desert looked 
like the loaves of bread that came from the 
ovens. Why should he suffer when by a word 
he could satisfy his needs? Yet this would be 
to use for his own gratification the God-given 
energies that were meant for the use of others. 
It was the first great test of his unselfishness ; 
it was a phase of the struggle between selfish- 
ness and altruism. And Jesus resisted it com- 
pletely. Do such tests come to us? Name some 
of the modern forms in which this old trial 
of Jesus appears. What are the best ways in 
which to meet such temptations? 

The Test of Leadership. It is a great trial 
of one’s motives to face the fact that power 


-_place and admitted no riyal. 


Lists follow of class maps, Palestine views, 
scenes around the Dead Sea, Samaria and 
Nazareth. 


A Week Day Schedule 
A schedule showing the order in which vari- 
ous grades are taken from public schools for 
religious instruction, so that one teacher work- 
ing right through the week may carry the 
whole school, will have interest for some who 
are undertaking such an arrangement with the 
public school. The following schedule has been 

in actual practice in Carthage, N. Y.: 


A.M. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
9-10 4th 3d 6th 
grade grade grade 
10-10.30 7th & 8th 
11.15-12 Gth 7th&8th 5B 5A&B 5A 
P.M. 
2-3 2B 2d 2A 3d 
A&B 
3-4 4th 


“Project” 

The concrete helps us in our understanding. 
The project method is new to most of us, and 
we are apt to make the same error that some 
who even write whole books on the subject are 
doing—look upon a topic as a project. 


thing on a point in church history. She went 
to the library for her answer. The books that 
were offered her did not reach her need. They 
were not simple, direct, clear. She could not 
find what she wanted to learn. She told the 
girls about it, the rest of her crowd, which, 
luckily for her, meant also her Sunday school 
class group. They all grew curious and wanted 
to know that about which she was inquiring. 
They hunted at home and at the library with- 
out avail. They all agreed there ought to be a 
church history of the kind they needed. 

The result of this experience is that the plan 
for their Sunday school lessons next year is 
a project. They have set their teacher at work 
making an outline for the book they think 
ought to exist and they are taking chapters 
of it to prepare. An inner urge has set them 
at work. 


Note: Teacher College Record, September, 
1921, is given over to the subject of project 
method. 

A good little book telling the story of a 
project is ‘New Schools for Old,” by E. Dewey. 

Beware of some of the books that bear the 
title, “Project.” 


Davis’ Bible Class 


lies in one’s hands to control the lives of 
others. Napoleon and Alexander are examples 
of the force of this lust for power. And we 
must not think that it had no meaning for 
Jesus. Here he was, a young man from a small 
village in Palestine. No youth ever passed 
into normal manhood without seeing unrolled 
before his vision in some way the alluring 
prospect of power over others. It may be mili- 
tary or intellectual or even moral; but it is 
a test of the spirit when it comes. 

We must notice the price that Jesus was 
asked to pay for this dominion... He was to 
acknowledge the supreme force of evil and do 
it reverence. It was another form of the old 
bargain which we find in literature for cen- 
turies, by which a man pays his soul to the 
Devil as the price of his achieved desires. And 
Jesus met it as the same temptation must 
always be met. He put God in the supreme 
This is the im- 
portant point to be stressed at this moment. 
God must be first. There is no other and there 
must be no superior claim acknowledged. What 
would be the result if, so far as we can under- 
stand the will of God, it should be placed first 
in all that we think and do? This is a general 
proposition, we admit. It ought to be reduced 
to more definite and detailed statement. What 
would be the will of a kind and wise father 
for his child? What would be the will of a 
true mother for her daughter? Now lift these 
answers to the level of the religious life. God 
is our heavenly Father. All that the most 
unsefish and devoted parents would desire for 
the children of their love and care God wishes 
for us. And when children place the will of 
their parents for them in the supreme place, 
they are most happy and useful. Does not 
this make the proposition definite and clear? 


The Test of Spiritual Supremacy. « Higher 
than the desire for temporal leadership is the 
thirst for the dominion of the spiritual life of 
others. No man can fail to feel this. Jesus 
faced it. He knew that the person who could 
perform the miracle suggested by the Tempter 
in the presence of the people would immedi- 
ately be accorded a place of supreme leadership 
in the religious life of the nation. If Jesus 
had begun to feel that the promises which he 
had studied in the Old Testament were really 
to be fulfilled in himself, surely this was a 
supreme trial, for it seemed to point out an 
immediate path to success. 

There would need to be no long struggle to 
vindicate his claim. He could appear as it 
were from heaven in the midst of the crowd, 
announce himself as the expected Messiah, 
count on the convincing power of the miracle 
to gain an immediate following, inaugurate a 
revolution, drive the hated Romans out of the 
sacred city, establish by one swift stroke the 
kingdom of Messiah. So, at least, he might 
have reasoned. There would need to be no 
Calvary. The redemption of the world would 
not need to come by slow stages through suffer- 
ing Love; it would be wrought in one swift 
stroke by miracle and violence. There are men 
who still hope that it will come in this way; 
but Jesus saw it all more clearly in the tempta- 
tion and he chose the way that led him to the 
Cross. It was the decision of wisdom and 
clear discernment; but it cost him the anguish 
of the Cross on the green hill outside the 


city wall. 
A Cid — 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


SS 
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The Good Soldier of Christ 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct. 22-28 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Seripture Reference II Tim. 2: 1-138. 


Dainty DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for the 
prayer meeting. This page may be used, there- 
fore, as an aid to daily worship. The Handbook, 
A Book of Prayers and Devotional Hymns may be 
had at five cents each from the Commission on 
Hvangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. Draw out 
from the people the things ‘which a soldier has 
to endure. Have some World War soldier make 
it realistic. Contrast this with what various 
types of Christians are called on to endure for 
Christ. It will do no harm to connect it up with 
finances, and the Inventory suggested in the Pro- 
gram of Church Work. 


1. God save us from cant. It certainly does 
the Christian no good to whine -about hard- 
ships which his faith brings to him; and it cer- 
tainly harms him if there are no real hard- 
ships. Paul was a veritable soldier of Christ 
(II Tim. 2: 9). So were the martyrs; so are 
the heroes of the Cross in the Near East to- 
day. The fate of Smyrna only emphasizes 
what our brethren there have been enduring 
for years. Yet after all is said, there are 
heroic Christians about us today. Why not 
have more of them? 

2. Ought we to be ‘enduring more for Christ. 
It is a clear promise “if we endure, we shall 
also reign with him” (II Tim. 2: 12). But 
what opportunities are there for the average 
Christian in America to endure many great 
hardships for his spiritual Master? Suppose 
each one of the forty or fifty millions of pro- 
fessed Christians in America were to set out 
to do something heroic for their Lord tomor- 
row. Would the needs for heroic action go 
round? On the other hand, let us make a cata- 
logue of the heroic things which men might 
be doing today which are not done. 

3. The challenge to common faithfulness. 
That is a restrained statement, “If we are 
faithless, he abideth faithful.” If I were de- 
termined to be faithless, I should very much 
prefer that you should be faithless too; that 
is, supposing I had any conscience left. But 
the moment I am tempted to consent: to faith- 
lessness, there is this rebuke in the knowledge 
that my Saviour continues faithful. 

4. The-call for extraordinary Christian ef- 
fort. We live in a shattered and suffering 
world. The nations are overwhelmed with 
debt, which means poverty for the people. The 
strength of the manhood of Hurope went into 
millions of soldiers’ graves. Hatreds_ still 
rankle and discontent foments in the breasts 
of almost all men. The foundations of mor- 
ality and of faith have been shaken. The call 
for the ministry of the good Samaritan and for 
the reincarnation of the spirit of the Great 
Physician is mighty in the earth today. 

5. A court martial for church members. 
Suppose we were soldiers of Christ in a literal 
sense and subject to the kind of treatment 
which a faithless soldier receives in the army. 
Are there any of our fellow church members 
who would be court martialed? Of course, this 
is too awkward to think of as a literal propo- 
sition. On the other hand, is not spiritual 
court martialing automatic? Can we conceive 
of a spiritual blessing growing like fruit on 


disloyalty or faithlessness? 


Closet and Altar 


THE DISCIPLINE OF SELF 
Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ—2 Tim. 2: 8. 


A man’s first battle is with himself; and 
only when he has conquered on that field is 
he competent to lead others—William M. 
Taylor. 


The Scriptures all the way through in- 
sist always that a man’s great fight, and his 
great victory, is with himself; that nothing 
that you can do outside of yourselves is so 
great in the sight of God as that which you 
do in this little world which has been given 
to you to rule. After all, whether we take 
cities, whether we achieve outside victories 
or not, the one thing we are expected to do 
is to rule this inward world of ours accord- 
ing to the will of God.—Silvester Horne. 


Beloved, our sorrows grow at the roots 
of our self-will. ... When we have con- 
quered ourselves, we have conquered all. 

—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tossed on a sea of troubles, Soul, my Soul, 

Thyself do thou control; 

And to the weapons of advancing foes 

A stubborn breast oppose ; 

Undaunted ’mid the hostile might 

Of squadrons burning for the fight, 

Thine be no boasting when the victor’s crown 

Wins thee deserved renown ; 

Thine no dejected sorrow when defeat a 

Would urge a base retreat ; 

Rejoice. in joyous things—nor overmuch 

Let grief thy bosom touch 

’Midst evil, and still bear in mind 

How changeful are the ways of human kind. 
—Archilochus. 


The way to overcome our troubles is to 
bear them; the way to conquer our crosses 
is willingly to lay them on the shoulders 
and never stoop under them. The accepted 
sorrow is a pointless arrow.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Life at its best is a fight. At its noblest, 
it is a struggle; not at its poorest and 
meanest. One may drift, or idle, or sing 
one’s care-free way along any of the innu- 
merable avenues that lead to failure and 
the ultimate disappointment. But if we are 
going anywhere that is worth the going, we 
have need to take a new grip on ourselves 
day by day, to hold ourselves steadily in 
the patience of effort and self-restraint. 

—Henry Kingman. 


Peace does not mean the absence of dis- 
turbance. Peace is a positive quality; it 
is the highest condition in which correlated 
faculties can exist—Henry Ward Beecher. 


O God, who knowest us to be set in the 
midst of so many and great dangers, that 
by reason of the frailty of our nature we 
cannot always stand upright, grant to us 
such strength and protection as may support 
us in all dangers and carry us through all 
temptations, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.—Gregorian Sacramentary. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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\ iT HE HOUR. OF PRAYER 7 


THE PROGRAM OF CHURCH WORK 
The Financial Inventory 


By an inventory is meant a study of the fi- 
nancial situation in advance of the end of the 
year with a view to making provision for any 
Shortage either in the budget of church ex- 
penses or of benevolences. 


1, The church that is good pay. The pastor 
receives his salary the first day of every month; 
so do the sexton, the organist, the choir and 
others. “All bills paid” is the monthly record 
of the treasurer. It enjoys the confidence of 
the business world. The building and lawn are 
the pride of the community. The work of the 
church is vigorous. All the members of the 
church are interested in its progress because 
they contribute to its support. If this is not 
the situation in your church, then take an in- 
ventory. Plans have been sent to the pastor, 
suggesting the process of such an inventory. 


2. The church that is generous. It enlists 
all its members in giving to its missionary 
budget. By this interest in Christ-like service 
their spiritual lives are enriched. It considers 
the denominational missionary work as its own, 
and is proud of it. It does not stop short of 
doing all it can to provide its full share for 
the Christianizing of the world. If not sure 
that this is your church, take an inventory, 
finding out first of all how many of the mem- 
bers of the church are contributing regularly 
to its benevolence activities, this not so much 
for the sake of the money as for the sake of 
the souls of those whom you would. haye lay 
up treasures in heaven. There has been sent 
to the pastor a letter, with plans and data, 
for making such a missionary study. 


3. The church that is business-like studies 
its ‘balance sheet and business as regularly and 
carefully as does the good business man. It 
comes to the end of the year with bills paid 
and a surplus in the treasury. It has a definite 
goal in benevolences and reaches it, just as it 
pays its other bills. This enables its agents 
on the field near and far to carry on its busi- 
ness effectively. If this does not describe your 
church, then take an inventory. In the in- 
ventory letter sent to the pastor or clerk is an 
offer to send without charge a wall chart, 
18 x 24 inches, on which to display the condi- 
tion of the church and benevolence treasuries, 
revealing at a glance what the lack is and 
how much needs to be done; also revealing the 
fact as to the proportion of the membership 
participating in the support of the church and 
in the maintenance of its benevolence aetivities. 


4. The church that is forehanded discovers 
in advance what is needed to pay its bills and 
to reach its benevolence goal. Moreover, it 
wants all its constituents to be vitally inter- 
ested in the church and the Kingdom, and 
know that contributing to the support of the 
church and to its benevolence budget not only 
indicates interest but fosters it as well; there- 
fore it overlooks no one. If you find that these 
things are not true of your church, then follow 
up your inventory with plans that will enlist 
all and provide in full for both budgets. The 
inventory material sent to pastors outlines 
priefly some practical plans for this follow-up. 
If for any reason any pastor or ehurch has not 
received these suggestions, address your State 
Office or the Commission on Missions, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Harold B. Hunting Promotion 


Manager 
Heads New Department of C. P. S. 

Rey. Harold B. Hunting has recently been 
added to the staff of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society as promotion manager. About 
a year ago the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety decided that to be of real service a 
thorough re-organization was necessary; and 
the installation of a new Promotion Depart- 
ment is one of the most important steps taken 
to carry out the fundamental purpose of the 
organization, which is the promotion of the 
Christian religion by publishing and distribut- 
ing the best literature for use in our churches 
and communities. The function of the Promo- 
tion Department is not only to advertise the 
Pilgrim Press publications and materials, but 
to acquaint the public with the aims and ideals 
of the Society; and after earnest solicitation, 
Mr. Hunting consented to become the promo- 
tion manager, taking up his duties on Sept. 18. 


FACING THE CRISIS 


By Suerwoop Eppy 
The Fondren Lectures of 1922 
A challenging discussion of the vital 
problems of the hour—religious, philoso- 
phical, social and industrial. 
George H. Doran Co., New York 
240 pages, cloth-lined paper, 50 cents 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Facts, Principles, Programs. 
Kirspy Pace, Hditor 
Prepared by a special committee for 
the Federal Council of Churches. 
A Discussion Group Text-Book. 
Invaluable source material for minis- 
ters and teachers. 
Association Press; New York 
120 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


CHRISTIANITY AND 


INDUSTRY SERIES 


George H. Doran Co., New York 
A series of Pamphlets—70,000 copies 
printed to date. 
No. 6. America: Its 
Perils. 
By Suerwoop Eppy 
No. 7. Incentive in Modern Life. 
By Kirsy Pace 
The William Penn Lecture of 1922 
No. 5. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 
By Kirsy Pace 
Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
No. 4. The Sword or the Cross. 
By Kirsy Pace 
A 15-cent edition of the book which for- 
merly sold for $1.20 
No. 3. Fellowship. 
By Maruews and BisseKer 


No. 2. Collective Bargaining. 
By Kirsy Pace 


Problems and 


Industrial Facts. 
By Kirzsy Pace 


32 pages each, single copies 10 cents, 
except No. 4 which is 15 cents (64 
pages).. Set of seven for 50 cents post- 
paid from 


Kirby Page, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
SEND COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


No. 1. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Mr. Hunting is the son of Principal Bruce 
S. Hunting of Berea College. He himself is 
a graduate of Berea and Yale, and was or- 
dained in the Congregational ministry in 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. After serving two pastorates he became 


Harotp B. HuntTInG 
Promotion Manager of Congregational 
Publishing Society 


a member of the Religious Literature Depart- 
ment of Charles Seribners’ Sons. For two 
years he was manager of the Religious Book 
Shop of the Association Press, New York City, 
a unique experiment in religious book distribu- 
tion, and has most recently been with the 
Religious Literature Department of George H. 
Doran Company. Mr. Hunting is the author 
of “The Story of Our Bible,” “Stories of 
Brotherhood” and “Hebrew Life and Times.” 
His training and experience eminently fit him 
for the new work to which he has been called, 
and the Congregational Publishing Society is 
indeed fortunate in having him represent them 
in this eapacity. 


The Crocodile and the 


Parchments 


By F. C. Hoggarth 

J. H. Moulton tells an interesting story of 
Egyptian excavation. When people were 
buried in ancient Egypt it was the custom to 
provide the dead with things supposed to be 
“requisite and necessary” for them in their new 
mode of life. Among these things there was 
the deceased one’s favorite reading. And so in 
addition to food and clothes and tools to, work 
with, parchments were also buried. That is 
why Egyptian tombs have yielded such rich 
literary treasure. 

The story relates to a tomb excavated with 
much trouble in which nothing was found ex- 
cept mummified crocodiles! When the order 
was given to abandon the tomb, one native 
workman was so disgusted that he broke the 
back of one of the crocodiles with his spade, 
and lo! from its interior there came roles and 
roles of paper. Crocodiles had been stuffed 
with parchments, so that the dead should not 
lack literature.. A free library had been pro- 
vided in a crocodile. _ 

It calls to mind. the old riddle of Samson’s 
about “out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

Yet even more interesting than the discov- 
ery of treasure in unexpected places, is the 
fact that all these curious customs of far off 
centuries are now proving so valuable, not 
least to the study of the language of the New 
Testament. Quite new light has been thrown 
there through these discoveries in Egypt’s 
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sands. Through the work of excavators like 
Grenfell, Hunt, Flinders and Petrie and the 
work of scholars like Deissmann and Moulton 
we are coming to a truer understanding of the 
words of the New Testament. Hyen these old 
and curious customs are working together for 
good, for our enlightenment and enriching. 
How strange a web it is, and by what strange 
and devious ways come the good things of life. 


GB-OS B--ON 
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One of the tense 
moments in “The 
Chosen Prince,” the 
story of “David and 
Jonathan,”—a scene typical 
of the beautiful groupings in this film. 


Through These “Plans 
YOUR CHURCH 
CAN EASILY AFFORD 
MOTION PICTURES 


T is no longer necessary to forego 
the unquestioned benefits of 
clean, wholesome motion pic- 

tures in your church because of the 
expense. 

You can now secure the Victor 
Safety Cinema on: a partial payment 
plan that is easily within the reach 
of your church, a monthly rental 
plan or by an outright purchase 
with generous discount. 


The Victor Safety Cinema is the 
recognized leader for church use 
and is approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for use 
without elaborate fire-proof booth. 
Uses safety standard, non-inflam- 
mable films only. 


+—__—_—__ + 
THE MOST COMPLETE 
FILM SERVICE 


Over a thousand different 
subjects in our libraries are 
suitable for church use. 
Notable among these are 
“The Stream of Life,” “The Pas- 
sion Play,” “The Maker of 
Men,” Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” The Chosen Prince” or the 
story of David and Jonathan. 
¢$—_____________________ 
Write for beautiful free booklet 
M and complete information 
about the plan that will 
best meet your needs. 


United Projector 


and Film Corporation 


69 W. Mohawk Street 
Q BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ences of these states. 
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Dr. Dunning’s Retirement 

For many years Dr. Albert BH. Dunning, a 
former editor of The COongregationalist, has 
been identified with the work of Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass., and the Church School. 
He has labored enthusiastically and with dis- 
tinction, and has won for himself the love and 
esteem of all those who have been fortunate 
enough to come in touch with him. Ill health 
has now forced him to resign his work, and it 
is with deepest regret that his resignation has 
been accepted. Old South Church is fortunate 
in the possession of Dr. William F. Slocum, 
under whose leadership the two adult classes 
of the Old South Church School will now unite. 
The Adult Class will hold its sessions each 
Sunday at 12.15 o’clock, immediately after the 
morning service in the Chapel. 


Organize ‘‘ Baby Churches ”’ 

A “Baby Church” has been opened in con- 
nection with First Congregational Church, To- 
ledo, O., in which parents can leave their small 
children in competent hands while attending 
morning worship. First Church, Akron, O., is 
also making such provision a special feature of 
the fall work. 


Florida’s New Superintendent 

Rey. Wilfred C. Barber, recent pastor of 
the important Community Church of Gran- 
ville, Ill., has accepted a call from the Home 
Missionary Society and 
the Florida Confer- 
ence to the  super- 
intendency of Home 
Missionary work in 
Florida. He is well 
equipped for this task. 
He was born = and 
reared in Massachu- 
setts. Religiously in- 
clined, he was encour- 
aged by Dwight L. 
Moody, a warm friend 
of the family, to enter 
the ministry. In preparation he attended 
Springfield College and Chicago Biblical In- 
stitute and was ordained to the Christian min- 
istry in Chicago. 


He had two successful pastorates in Illinois, 


when he was called to the superintendency of 
the Iowa Anti-Saloon League. For 12 years 
he served as superintendent of the League and 
led the Christian forces in making Iowa dry. 
He was admitted to the bar and prosecuted 
liquor cases in most of the courts of Iowa. 

Seeking temporary relief from this strenu- 
ous work, he accepted a call to the American 
Church in West Tampa, Fla., traveled the 
state, became familiar with its Congregational 
problems and possibilities. A disastrous fire 
over West Tampa, destroying church, parson- 
age and the pastor’s library. In the emer- 
gency he accepted a call to Community, Gran- 
ville, Ill., where he was successful in attracting 
large congregations, building up the spiritual 
life of the church and multiplying its appor- 
tionment contributions. 

During his residence in Illinois and Iowa, 
Mr. Barber was prominently identified with the 
activities and missionary work of the confer- 
This general training 
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CIRCLE 


in the pastorate and in missionary and ad- 
ministrative activities, together with his knowl- 
edge of conditions in Florida, led Dr. F, L. 
Moore to seek him out and recommend him for 
the Florida superintendency. Mr. Barber is 
called to carry out in Florida a forward move- 
ment planned by the Home Missionary society 
and the State Conference. Congregationalists 
know enough to come in out of the rain and 
an increasing number are discovering in 
Florida an escape from the severe Northern 
Winter. This gives Florida its new denomina- 
tional opportunity. It is now proposed to de- 
velop Congregational work in all the leading 
tourist and commercial centers of the state. 
The pastors and churches of Florida pledge Mr. 


Barber a hearty co-operation in this forward 
movement. 


De Ks. 
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Convocation at Middlebury Vt. 


The sixth annual Conyocation of Congrega-- 
tional Ministers in Vermont was held at Mid- 
dlebury College, Sept. 12-15. The attendance 
on the opening day was not quite as large as 
usual, owing to its being election day for the 
Republican primaries, in which some of the 
ministers were keenly interested. However, 
the following day the numbers increased ma- 
terially, and the interest grew proportionately. 
Secretary Frazier is to be congratulated upon 
the uniformly high standard of this conyoca- 
tion. The lecture periods lasted 45 minutes, 
with an additional 25 minutes for questioning 
and discussions. Oportunities for counsel and 
conference with the lecturers were given, thus 
adding greatly to the value of the messages. 


love story and an intricate plot. 


throughout. 


A Clean, Vigorous Novel by a Clean, Vigorous Man 


CAPTAIN POTT’ 
MINISTER 


By FRANCIS L. COOPER 


The story of a young minister, strong, manly, and brainy, a beautiful girl, 
a sea captain as salt, rugged, and quaint as they make them, with a double 


“To designate it as a classie of its kind might prevent 
those to whom the book will make its greatest appeal from 
reading it, or at least enjoying it; perhaps it is best merely 
to say that the story is exceptionally entertaining, is worth 
while without being nauseatingly moral, and its hero, Mack 
McGowan, presents an unusual character study. ... The 
author evidently has a philosophical purpose back of his 
book, subconscious perhaps, but nevertheless under-current 
A practical, every-day, living religion which 
may be expressed independently of theological dogma is 
suggested by his treatment of incident and character.” 


Rocky Mountain News & Denver Times. 


The great number of favorable notices of this book, of which the above 
excerpt is a fair specimen, were written with no knowledge whatever that the 
author was even a minister himself, much less the one who has been called 
from the pastorate of a strong church to be SUPERINTENDENT OF MIS- 
SIONARY EDUCATION AND APPORTIONMENT OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE. We make no appeal now 
because the author is a clergyman. We simply say that a really great novel 
is greater and better because it was written by a man who had a burden, who 
wished to teach the humanity of Christianity in that most effective way, by 
a powerful book. It is right that the antecedents of this book be known, that 
people may take it to their homes with the assurance that here is a novel for 
the entire family to enjoy and profit by with safety. 


Price, $1.75 
For Sale wherever Books are Sold. Published by 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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There’s A Place 
For Moving Pictures 


In The Church 


Results attained show that almost 
any church or church school can now 
profit by the use of a good, combina- 
tion motion picture and stereopticon 
machine—because appropriate films 
readily available, covering all 


class of 
attention 
talk to 


are 
phases of religious activity. 

Even the most “figity’’ 
small boys will pay strict 
to Bible teachings if you 
them through the eye with motion pic- 
tures. And boys remember what they 
see, 

The young people of your com- 
munity will crowd your church if you 
take them on Sunday Evening Jour- 
neys through the Holy Land with 

| Motion pictures. 


We'd like to tell you more about 
the part that our combination mo- 
tion picture and stereopticon machines 
are playing in the activities of church 
organizations everywhere throughout 
the United States. We’d like to tell 
you how progressive Men’s. Clubs, Mis- 
sion Study Classes, and Individuals 
have made possible, the financing of 
the Purchase of motion picture out- 
fits for their churches. And we'd 
like to help you secure the right kind 
of films and slides for whatever sub- 
jects you are interested in. May we 
have the privilege? The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


Acme Motion Picture 
Projector Co., 

806 W. Washington Blvd., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Religious Service Dept. No. 2. 


Gentlemen : 
- Without obligation to me please send 


complete information on subjects as 
checked. 

[ ] Acme Combination Motion Picture 
and Stereopticon Machines and 
their uses in Churches and Sunday 
Schools. 

[ ] How Church Organizations have 
financed the purchase of Motion 
Picture Outfits. 

[ ] Special Time Payment Plan to 


Churches and Public Institutions. 


Name 
Church 
Chureh Organization 


PHECTRSEOAs LG co occ-c ver view elaine «onsale 
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Prof. W. S. Pratt of Williams College pre- 
sented the ethical content of teaching, 
especially as relating to the superior self, and 
the relations of that self to society and also 
to the teachings of Jesus. The lucidity of style 
and the rich content of thought made this 
series of. great value. Dr. Cornelius Patton 
gave a masterly survey of the nations of the 
world in their strivings for reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, their aggressions and aggran- 
disements. His second lecture proved that 
the only solution for this old sick world was 
the ministry of the Great Physician. 

Dr. Dawber, an expert on country life and 
community service, now working under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Home 
Mission Board, gave many practical sugges- 
tions as he discussed the country church in its 
various relationships. 

Rev. W. M. DeBerry of Springfield, Mass., 
gave an eloquent address upon “The Larger 
Christian Brotherhood,” and Dr. Oscar Maurer 
of New Haven, Ct., won the admiration of his 
hearers as he stressed the need for a proper 
atmosphere for worship. He also preached 
the Convocation sermon and conducted the 
Communion service that followed. 

One of the memorable addresses was given 
by Dr. Vincent Rayvi-Booth of Old Bennington, 
Vt., upon ‘“Mazzini, the Great Rebel and 
Prophet of the Nineteenth Century.” 

It was a privilege for many of the men to 
hear and meet for the first time, Rev. W. H. 
Gilroy, editor of The Congregationalist. He 
quickly made for himself a place in their 
esteem, and his introductory stories, as well 
as a splendid address given in the Congrega- 
tional Chureh, upon “The Privileges and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Congregational Church,” 
were a splendid means of exemplifying the 
fellowship of his ministry. An incentive was 
also given by the presence of Secretary 
E. L. Shaver, New England Religious Educa- 
tion Secretary. 

A little more time was given this. year for 
recreation and while it was pleasing to have 
the fun, the outstanding feature of the Con- 
vocation is still its rich fellowship. 


News of the Churches 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lieutenant Janeway Dartmouth’s Chaplain 

A valuable addition has been made to the 
faculty of Dartmouth College, through the 
election of Lieut. F. L. Janeway as chaplain. 
Mr. Janeway possesses a varied experience 
which eminently fits him for the responsibility 
of safeguarding and promoting the religious in- 
fluence among the undergraduates. He was 
graduated from Princeton and from Union 
Seminary. ‘As assistant pastor of the College 
Church, Hanover, under Dr. A. W. Vernon, 
and later as pastor, he exercised a large in- 
fluence in the town and in the college. He 
then went to the Brick Church in New York 
City as assistant pastor. In the Navy he has 
been chaplain of the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and also has had the broadening 
contact of work with navy seamen as chap- 
lain of the Relief. 


New Organ at Hollis © 

Hous, Rey. F. C. Rolls, pastor, dedicated 
a new pipe organ on Sept. 8. To provide for 
the instrument it was found advisable to add 
a recess to the auditorium of the church 
building, greatly improving its appearance and 
at the same time adding needed space to the 
basement for the use of the church school. 

The exercises of dedication included a re- 
cital by Harris Shaw of Boston and a service 
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Put Ellwood’s Reconstruction of Religion 
($2.25) at the top of your list. 


GOOD RELIGIOUS READING 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


By PROF. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
Union Theological Seminary 

The men can.be counted on the fingers of 
one hand who are as peculiarly qualified as 
Dr. Brown by inter-denominational experi- 
ence and breadth of general training to deal 
in a statesmanlike way with present condi- 
tions and chart the immediate future course 
of the Church in America. 

The big book on the Chureh for which we 
have all been waiting. $3.00 


THE IDEA OF GOD 


By PROF. CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 
‘Chicago Theological Seminary 

The legitimate demand of the mind that 
the idea of God be made the subject of 
thought can not be ignored. Experience, rea- 
son, tradition, psychology, metaphysics, the 
Scriptures, and the mind of Jesus, the scien- 
tific world view, history—indeed, every prin- 
ciple of interpretation has been laid under 
contribution, and each brings its gifts of en- 
richment to this greatest of all ideas. $2.50 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE 


By WILLIAM H. WOOD, Ph.D. 
Department of Biblical Literature, Dartmouth 
College 
Against the claims of religion of science 
which has arisen in our day, Dr. Wood con- 
tends that to identify religion with science 
is to lose religion; that philosophy or 
theology not rooted in passion, fact, and in- 
stitutional life, misses religion; that’ re- 
ligion is rightly rationalized only when re- 
ferred to sources of its own kind, not when 
reduced to something else. $1.50 


THE THEORY OF ETHICS 


By PROF. ARTHUR K. ROGERS (Yale) 
Author of “A Student's History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 

A fine example of the assistance that pene- 
trating reflection can afford to the man in- 
terested in discovering and realizing the ends 
that makes life positively worth living. $1.50 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 


THE LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES FOR 
1922 


By WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 

Author “The Christian Internationalism,”’ etc. 

How far may a preacher speak his mind in 
dealing with theological, political, economic, 
and social question? Can he be said to be 
actually freer for respecting and using the 
limitations imposed on him through his con- 
nection with a particular congregation and a 
particular denomination? $1.25 


THE CHURCH AND THE EVER- 
COMING KINGDOM OF GOD 


By ELIJAH E. KRESGE 

Deals courageously and soundly with the 
practical problem of how the Church, in its 
work of religious education, of evangelization, 
and of Christianizing the world, shall get 
back to the principles and motives that Jesus 
said so impressively (by their incarnation in 
as own life) should control the common life 
of men. 


OLD TESTAMENT LAW FOR 
BIBLE STUDENTS 


By ROGER 8S. GALER 
An exhaustive analysis of all the material, 
legal in character, in the Old Testament and 
this mass of laws, regulations, and ordinances 
so arranged that the reader may at a glance 
ascertain every reference in regard to any 
particular subject. $1.25 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE AND FAMILY USE 


By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 

Author “How to Pray,’ “Why Men Pray,’ etc. 

“In the form of leaflets these prayers have 
been kept in the porch of Grace Church, and 
each year many thousands of them: are car- 
ried away by those who pass through it. 
One reason for printing the prayers in a book 
is that I am, told that a number of families 
are using the leaflets in the attempt to revive 
in their households the habit of family 
prayer.” ’ ‘ $1.00 


ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 


GuLick: The Christian Crusade for a 
Warless World $1.00 
Corrin: What is There in Religion?. . 1.25 


SHANNON: The Country Faith........ 1.00 
Bui: Preaching and Sermon Construc- 

1 (6) EMEC fan taena he 2.50 
Jones: Spiritual Energies in Daily Life 1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


— 
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conducted by the pastor, in which he was as- 
sisted by Secretary E. R. Stearns of the State 
Conference, Dr. H. H. French, and Revs. L. 
L. Barber and W. L. Noyes, of Nashua. 
‘ Three years ago Hollis was ready to close 
its doors and leave the field to the Methodists. 
It was decided to continue by a majority of 
only one yote. But in the past year, under 
the leadership of Mr. Rolls, 20 names have 
been added to the church membership, 17 by 
confession, the church building has been re- 
shingled and painted on the exterior and re- 
decorated within, aside from the improvements 
noted above. Surely Hollis is forging ahead. 
H. B. P. 


S. D. Gordon at Concord 

The Congregational churches of Concord 
united with the union laymen’s committee 
of all Protestant churches of the city in a 
series of “Quiet Talks” by Mr. 8S. D. Gordon, 
during the weeks Sept. 17-29. An afternoon 
service was held at 3.30 and an evening service 
in auditoriums near the center of the business 
district. The series was most successful. 
Aside from the regular meetings, Mr. Gordon 
spoke at union Sunday evening meetings at 
the First Baptist and South Congregational 
churches, and addressed the session of the 
Merrimack (Congregational) Ministers’ Union, 
at its stated meeting at Concord, Sept. 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting Opens Season 

The first Boston Ministers’ Meeting of the 
season was held in Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 2. The 
list of officers for the coming year as revised 
is: president, Dr. Hdward D. Haton, of Welles- 
ley; vice-president, Dr. Arba John Marsh, of 
Jamaica Plain; secretary, Rey. Joseph Lyman, 
of Sharon; executive committee, Dr. Henry J. 
Kilbourn, of Stoneham; Rey. Fletcher D. 
Parker, of the City Missionary Society; Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney, of Dorchester. 

Secretary James L. Barton addressed the 
meeting on the Near Hast situation. He urged 
the United States to use her power and pres- 
tige to maintain peace, and the rights of 
smaller peoples and American interests in the 
Orient. The meeting despatched the following 
telegram to President Harding in regard to the 
conference on Near Hast questions to be held 
by eight nations in the near future, probably 
at Venice: 

Ministers’ Meeting, with 150 present in Pil- 
grim Hall, Oct. 2, unanimously voted to urge 
the President to secure adequate representa- 
tion in the forthcoming conference in which 
foreign interests in Turkey as well as other 
important questions will be 
probably settled. 

We request this for the adequate protection 
of long established American religious, educa- 
tional, and benevolent institutions, represent- 
ing an inyestment of over one hundred millions 
of dollars, as well as for the preservation of 
civilization. 

X. B. K. Bible Class Fraternities Meet 

The attractive combination of the two ideas 
of a college fraternity and a church Bible class 
in one has proved an irresistible union and 
given birth to 83 chapters of the X. B. K. 
Fraternity, which held its annual convention 
on Sept. 24, at First Church, Methuen. Dr. 
P. H. Wpler, pastor of First Church, made 
the opening address. 

The X. B. K. has overflowed to West Vir- 
ginia and the Pacific Coast, so that its Grand 
Council has checked many applications for new 
chapters until each can be thoroughly and 
personally grounded. Hence it has been held 
mostly to New England’s 33 churches. It has 
been so prized that Episcopal and Baptist and 
Methodist churches have sought membership, 
practically all the leading churches of An- 
dover and Lawrence uniting. 


discussed and ! 
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At the initiation Sept. 24, more than 300 
leading youths of New England sat in council 
in the beautiful First Church, beneath the 
famous window of the Resurrection of the 
young man of Galilee. Secretary Ronald 
Moore presided, together with the founder, an 
able young manufacturer, Alfred ©. Gaunt, 
who opened his estate for the evening out-door 
party. These two gentlemen guided the large 
and inspiring meeting, especially on the sys- 
tematic instructive groups. This work hag 
become a life work of each of these two leaders. 
The Convention laid plans for a national or- 
der—to take care of the resistless pressure 
from states clear to Washington and California. 


A training school of natural prayer and ap- 
plied Bible themes, it is founded on funda- 
mentally spiritual elements and gathers Bible 
classes, crowding the fraternity rooms Sundays 
especially. It draws young men of the ages 
from 15 to 22. 


Constant applications are being made for in- 
formation and membership for this new born 
Congregational offspring, bound to be a great 
national order in time. Data can be had from 
Mr. Donald J. Moore or Mr. Alfred ©. Gaunt, 
Methuen, Mass. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Two Hundred Years at Newington 

First, NEwWINeron, of which Rey. Harry 
Martin is pastor, celebrated its 200th anni- 
versary Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1. The church has a resident mem- 
bership of 200. On Saturday afternoon, ad- 
dresses were made by E. Stanley Welles, 
rehearsing the history of the church from 1722 
to the close of the ministry of Rey. Joab Brace 
in 1855; by William A. Willard, giving the 
story from the installation of Rey. William P. 
Akin, in 1856, to the present; and a sketch 
of early families of the parish by Mrs. Ade- 
line Pratt Francis, oldest member of the church, 
having united with the church in 1858. In 
the evening, an illustrated lecture of Connecti- 
cut churches was given by Dr. Sherrod Soule 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut and 
a specialist in Connecticut church history. 

On Sunday, the pastor preached on “The 
Chureh of Eternity in Newington.” The his- 
tory of the Sunday school from 1818 to 1922 
was given by Joshua Belden, a descendant of 
Rey. Joshua Belden, pastor of the church for 
over 50 years, and himself superintendent of 
the Sunday school for 44 years. A feature of 


Religion and the Future Life 


By E. Hershey Sneath, Editor 


The Development of the Belief in 
Life After Death. 

A notable series of studies dealing 
with an age-long human belief, and 
contributed to by men of marked learn- 
ing and acknowledged authority, viz.: 
Prof. Boaz, Jackson (Columbia), Hop- 
kins, Bacon, Porter (Yale), Jastrow (U. 
of P.), Paton, MacDonald (Hartford 
Sem.), Fairbanks, (Mich.) $3.00 


What Shall I Believe? 
By Augustus H. Strong, D.D., LL.D. 


“The last message of a great teacher 
—one who devoted his life to the exposi- 
tion of Christian creed and doctrines. 
A positive and constructive statement of 
what he himself found from the witness 
of his own heart to be the best confirma- 
tion of Scripture teaching.” $1.00 


The Undiscovered Country 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D. 


A firm grasp of the elemental truths 
of Christian belief, together with an un- 
usual ability to interpret mundane ex- 
periences in terms of spiritual reality. 

$1.50 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.. 


@ DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


accepts the challenge to the Church today and subjects the 
theme to a searching analysis IN HIS NEW BOOK 


Christianity and Progress 


Cole Lectures, Vanderbilt University 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Author of “The Meaning of Prayer,” Ete. 


Cloth, $1.50 
q A work that will start YOU thinking! 


LATEST RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


‘By John Henry Jowett, D.D. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


God Our Contemporary 


Among the pulpit-giants of to-day Dr. 
Jowett has been given a high place. 
Every preacher will want at once these 
latest full-length sermons which show 
that only in God as revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ can man find the resources 
to meet the need of the human heart. 


$1.50 
The Master Key 
By Frederick C. Spurr 
A Study in World Problems by 
Last Minister of Regent’s Park 
Chapel, London. 


A fearless, clearly-reasoned restate- 
ment of the terms of the Christian Gos- 
pel and its relation to the travail through 
which the world is passing. $1.35 


Great Men as Prophets of 


a New Era 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 
Author of “Great Books as Life-Teachers” 
Dr. Hillis’ latest book strikes a popu- 
lar chord. The subjects include: Dante, 
Savonarola; William the Silent, Oliver 
Cromwell; John Wesley; John Milton; 
Garibaldi; John Ruskin, etc. $1.50 


CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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the celebration was the exhibit of heirlooms in 
the chapel representing the first 100 years of 
the church’s life. 


OHIO 
With the Cleveland Churches and Ministers 


The fall season in Cleveland Congregational- 
ism is always marked by changes in the leader- 
ship of our churches. Several of the pastors 
haye resigned to take up work in other fields. 
Rey. John Kuyper, who has had charge of the 
two churches in the southeast edge of the city, 
Hast Virw and UNITED, and brought them to 
lhigh efficiency, goes to North Olmsted, west 


MESSENGERS PLANS 
MAKE MONEY 


CHURCHES3z~, 


ESS 


Any church can quick- 
ly raise funds by sell- 
ing Messenger’s 


Scripture Text 


Art Calendars 
at a big profit. 12fam- 
ous biblical | pictures 
reproduced in four 
colors. tg 


Endorsed By Ministers Everywhere 


Needed in every Christian home and easily sold. In 
oneghurch, twenty members sold 300 in 10 days. You 
carttio as well. Everybody helps. 1923 calendars now 
ready. Write for special prices to churches. 


ESSENGER PUBLISHING Co. 
314°W. Superior St., Dept_ 30 , Chicago, Hl. 


= “REVELL” BOOK--Ask fort! 
A NEW VAN DYKE GIFT BOOK 


Thy Sea Is Great | 
OUR BOATS ARE SMALL! 


Dr. Henry yan Dyke describes his latest effort 

“as an attempt to give utterance to certain 

present-day aspirations not finding utterance 
> 


before.’ Only 50 Cents 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.:_17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 
ance, interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. | Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


THE REV. KYLE: 


(CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY, 
‘A MINISTER 


‘STEEL BULLETINS 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
If your pastor preaches to a small con- 
gregation, it may not be because he is dull. 
The common people heard Jesus gladly— 
when he gave a free church dinner. 


of Cleveland, where a fine suburban church in- 
vites the most fruitful work. 

Rey. John Musil, the dean of our pastors, 
after 80 years of service with CyRin, with- 
draws from the active ministry, and is suc- 
ceeded by Rey. A. J. Moncol, recently from 
Minnesota. BETHLEHEM, adjunct to Schauffler 
School, has the services of Mr. Paul Stowell 
of Oberlin Seminary. His excellent work 
through the summer is prophetic of large 
things for Bethlehem, with its fine new equip- 
ment. 

Mt. Zion, under the inspiring leadership of 
Rey. Harold Kingsley, is planning to purchase 
the fine Temple on 55th and Central Ave., soon 
to be vacated by Rabbi Silver’s congregation, 
and begin a new movement in the life of the 
increasing Negro population of the city. It 
is a daring project but exceedingly hopeful. 

PLYMOUTH, long delayed in the completion 
of its splendid edifice, has moved into the base- 
ment, and hopes to dedicate sometime this 
winter. Plymouth will have the finest equip- 
ment of our Cleveland fellowship. Rey. C. H. 
Myers is pastor. 

CHAGRIN FALLS gives a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to its beloved pastor, Rey. Lester Wood, 
to study in Hartford, expecting to supply the 
pulpit during his absence. 

Mizpan has sorrowfully parted with its first 
and only pastor, Rey. Phillip Reitinger, and 
his place has been filled by Rey. William 
Jersak, recently from a Presbyterian church 
in Nebraska. 

Rey. Albert Secord, who has accomplished 
the almost impossible task of fusing the 
Methodist and Congregational churches of 
OLMSTED FALLS into a practical federation, 
has resigned to take effect Novy. 1. The church 
has called Rey. W. A. Powell, D.D., of Feder- 
ated, Ottawa, Kan., church, and he has begun 
work. 

NortH Dover loses its faithful pastor, Rev. 
D. J. Taylor, who goes into business with his 
father. 


DENISON celebrated its 25th birthday by 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 

Size 914’ x 14’. 

cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 


are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


One page for each month and a 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follows: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 o) L225 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15 00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
‘secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your Publishing House 
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raising the balance of indebtedness in its build- 
ing—and something to spare for betterments, 
$28,000 in all. Rey. Philip King, son of Ober- 
lin’s president, is the pastor. 

Rev. W. W. Tuttle has accepted the call to 
Dover and has begun work. 

Cleveland churches face another prosperous 
season, following one of substantial gains, 
which the financial depression has not seriously 
checked. Now that business is becoming nor- 
mal, the churches should speedily overtake their 
slump in beneyolences. In this respect the 
women’s unions have been far more efficient 
than the churches. Dow, 3. 


Pilgrim Elyria, Makes Fine Progress 

PILGRIM, ELYRIA, is a community church in 
a new residence section of the city, with mem- 
bers from several communions, but affiliated 
with the Congregational church. Rey. K. R. 
Close has had charge of the church during the 
summer. The membership was increased one- 
half, and now numbers 42. An every member 
canyass secured for the last six months of this 
year pledges totalling some \$700. The First 
Congregational Church and Rev. J. H. Grant, 
its pastor, began this work as a Sunday school 
mission, and have generously assisted the 
smaller organization. 

The Sunday school attendance has recently 
been about 70, and church attendance about 
35. The women have organized an association 
and are helping to start a building fund. Plans 
are being made to erect in the near future a 
modern church building, with a gymnasium 
and full recreational equipment. Mr. A. L. 
Garford, a public-spirited citizen, has donated 
a site, and in other ways has greatly assisted 
the work. Mr. Close has returned to his 
studies at Union Seminary. 


KENTUCKY 
New Pastor for Berea 

Berea, founded among anti-slavery South- 
erners by J. G. Fee in 18538, is really the 
mother of Berea College, and is one of the 
oldest union, community churches in the coun- 
try. Two great events mark its progress this 
fall. 

On Sept. 17, was dedicated a new church- 
house, largely modeled upon the famous old 
“first church’ of Oberlin where Finney 
preached for many years. The new building 
contains nine community rooms for various 
activities. President Hutchins preached the 
dedication sermon, and the prayer was offered 
by Dr. A. HE. Thomson, of Lincoln Ridge, a 
former pastor of the church. 

The church is anticipating the coming of a 
new pastor, Rey. H. F. Zeigler, of Rochelle, 
Ill., now in Presbyterian connection, and a re- 
cent graduate of McCormick Seminary. 

Both church and college cherish connection 
with the American Missionary Association, 
front which they received aid in the early days 
when that Association was also on the union 
basis. ; 


CALIFORNIA 

Martinez Forum a Successful Undertaking 

MARTINEZ has completed alterations and ad- 
ditions to its building that greatly add to its 
equipment, especially for Sunday school and 
social work. The building was raised, and a 
commodious auditorium was added in the lower 
story, with 12 separate classrooms, kitchen, 
ete., the whole at a cost of $4,600. Rev. N. F. 
Sanderson has been the pastor for the last 
three years, and there have been large addi- 
tions to the membership, both of the church and 
Sunday school. 

The plan of an open forum is followed for 
the Sunday evening service and has been suc- 
cessful. A recent speaker was Chief August 
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Vollmer of the Police Department of Berkeley, 
Cal., whose methods have attracted consider- 
able attention, and who spoke on the relation- 
ship of Christian people to the work of the 
police. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Brown, J. M., Guilford, N. 
Accepts. 

DALZELL, Ropprt, St. Johns, Mich., to Algonquin, 
Ill., with permission to attend Chicago Semi- 
nary during spring and summer quarters. At 
work, 

Hawsss, A. §,, eration, Mass., to York Vil- 
lage, Me. 

JBRSAK, WILLIAM (Presb.), 
land, O. At work. 

Jonrs, T. J., Gomer, O., to First Welsh, Scranton, 
Pa. Accepts. 

Lyon, A. G., Pawtucket, Lowell, Mass., to Lake 
Helen, Fla. Accepts. 

MacKewnzin, H. L., Lynnfield, Mass., to be assis- 
tant pastor and director of religious education, 
Union, Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

MaArPLy, STANLEY, assistant pastor, Clinton, Mass., 
to First, Weymouth. Accepts to begin Noy. 1. 

Noyus, F., I., Lanesville, Mass., to Townsend. At 
work. 

Patton, W. W., North, Haverhill Mass., to Rogers 
Park, Chicago, Ill. Accepts to begin Nov. 5. 
Stacy, F. L., Cabot, Vt., to Green Ridge, Mo. Ac- 

cepts. 


C., to Lexington, O. 


to Mizpah, Cleve- 


Resignations 
FisHer, P. W., South Star Parish, N. C., to ac- 
cept position as financial agent at Piedmont 
College. 


SUPER-EDUCATION 
The Gospel for a Bewildered World 


“In God We Trust” and think and live. The 
Spirit of All Truth is the Light of the New 
World. The Good News for a New World Civili- 
zation. Cosmic Christianity. The Universe as 


- known to the modern mind as the Kingdom and 


Democracy of God. The Relativity of Man. The 
Logie of the Hyvents of History. The burden of 
the Race the Bad Man and Woman. We claim 
the full verdict of history. 

The earth as filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of God. The New World System of Re- 
search and constructive, co-operative thinking, 
harmonizing, unifying and simplifying all human 
thought and life, that is true, as related or re- 
ligious, the philosophy of good common sense. 

This book will put the weight and wonders of 
the Universe in your thinking and sermons. 
Truthful, teachable, preachable. 

Send $1.00 for condensed Text Book No. 1, now 
in press. Refunded if book is returned: All 
rights reserved. Address, JAMES A. SOLANDT, 
“The Manor,” Wallingford, Conn. 


WILS ON 


Rolling and Sectionfold Partitions 


Used in more than 39,000 churches, etc. 
Harmonize with old and new interiors 
Write for [lustrated Booklet R-3 
THE J. G. WILSON CORP., 11 East 36th Street, New York 
Offices in the Principal Cities 
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Loomis, H. F., Pilgrim, Toledo, O., to become as- 
sistant to Rev. R. W. Gammon of the Chicago 
office of the Education Society. 

Srcorp, ALBERT, Olmsted Falls, O. 

Sracy, F. L., Cabot, Vt. Effective Oct. 1. 

TOMENDENDAL,. F. L., Little Muskingum, O. 


Correction 
MELLO?r?, I. L., has not resigned the pastorate of 
Atkinson, TllL, to accept a call to Mont Clare, 
Chicago, Ill., as previously reported. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Con, A. B., 0. and i., Broadway, Winter Hill, 
Somerville,- Mass., Sept., 26. Sermon by Rev. 
C. R. Brown; other parts by Rey. Messrs. 
Vaughan Dabney, A K. Chalmers, W. A. Kuight, 
W. 4H. Gilroy, R. W. Coe, S. C. Lang, and 
Daniel Hvans. 

VINE, HARL, 0., Dover, Mass., Sept. 13. Sermon by 
Rey. E. H. Byington; other parts by. Rev. 
Messrs. E. P. Drew, A. L. McKenzie, A. W. 
Ackerman, H. B. Francis, T. B. Lathrop, H. H. 
Loud and Stanley Addison. 


Recognition 
WEISS, H. L., Groveland, Mass., Sept. 19. 
Accessions 
Oonf. Total 
NEBRASKA 
Hildreth 9 18 
NortuH DaKkora 
Lucca, First, Sept. 10 9 10 
Personals 
GreGoRY, REY. J. C., of Presque Isle, “Me., for- 


merly pastor of Gorham, is to be associated 
with Rev. Charles Harbutt, state superintendent 
of Maine, at the State Congregational head- 
quarters in Portland. 

HoupEN, REY. SAMUEL, general field man for 
Louisiana and Texas, after a long, sad waiting 
by the hospital bedside of his wife, who a few 
weeks ago passed from hopeless and agonizing 
pain to her reward, has now assumed residence 
with his little daughter at Beaumont, and is 
visiting and working among the churches. He 
will be most cordially welcomed. 

Lyon, Rnv. A. G., Pawtucket, Lowell, Mass., was 
granted a leave of absence from Nov. 1, 1922, 
to June 1, 1923, during which time he will 
make an extended visit to Florida, and will 
supply the pulpit of the Congregational Church 
at Lake Helen. 

McALISTER, RuY., and Mrs. M. V., on the occa- 
sion of their removal from Pelham, N. H., to 
Sanbornton, were given a reception by the 
Pelham Church. <A purse of $100 was pre- 
sented to Mr. McAlister, and an Eastern Star 
pin and $10 to Mrs. McAlister. On the last 
Sunday of Mr. McdAlister’s pastorate at  Pel- 
ham six new members were received into the 
church, five on confession, and four infants 
were baptized. 

Norron, Dr. §, A., formerly pastor of First, 
Woburn, Mass., who is spending the winter in 
California, occupied the pulpit of First, San 
‘Diego, Sept. 17. His sermon subject was 
“Unused Resources.” 

PrpLby, Rev. HueH, D.D., formerly pastor of Em- 
manuel Congregational, Montreal, who has served 
for extensive periods as interim pastor in First 
Congregational Church, Portland, Ore., and Pil- 
grim Church, St. Louis, Mo., since resigning his 
Canadian pastorate, expects to spend the winter 
in Boston, and will be available for service in 
our churches. Dr. Pedley has retired from the ac- 
tive pastorate, having declined calls to Portland 
and elsewhere. His commanding power as a 
preacher creates for him a warm welcome wher- 
ever he goes. 

Swrer, Mr. WM. E., a prominent Congregational 
layman of Denver, Col., and well known through 
his advocacy of progressive social pronounce- 
ments at various sessions of the Congrega- 
tional National Council, swept Denver in the 
primaries in his candidature for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of Colorado, 
having a lead of nearly 10,000 votes over his 
nearest rival. He will have as his opponent 
in the finals Benjamin Griffith, former attor- 
ney-general, who is the Republican nominee. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REY. DANIBL BH. ADAMS 
Rev. Daniel BH. Adams, who died at his home 
in Wellesley Hills, Mass., on Sept. 25, in his 91st 
year, was a splendid example of the _ strong, 


faithful, open-minded country minister to whom 
New England owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude. 


Born in Camden, Me., most of his youth and 
a considerable part of his mature life were spent 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts. As a 
boy, he planned to be a cabinet maker, and was 
apprenticed to an uncle in Keene, N. H., to learn 
that trade. But hardly had he entered upon this 
eareer when the pull of the Christian ministry 
became too strong to be resisted. His father, 
Rev. Darwin Adams, his grandfather and various 
relatives were all ministers, so that the call which 
the young man felt, was a call of God through the 
very instincts of his nature. To answer it meant 
temporary separation from a young wife and 
baby boy, while he was pursuing his studies; but 
the sacrifice was made, and after three years at 
Bangor Seminary he was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1860. His first pastorate 
was in Wilton, N. H., where he remained sixteen 
years. Then followed nine years in Ashburnham, 
Mass., and eight years in Southboro, Mass. 

In 1893, he resigned the pastorate at South- 
boro and moved to Wellesley Hills to make a home 
for his son, who was in business in Boston. This 
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has been home to him ever since. He did not, 
however, give up preaching entirély. For four 
years he served the churches of Phillipston and 
Petersham, and then for four years was minister 
at Mason, N. H. He was active in work that 
concerned the churches, was scribe of Hollis Min- 
isterial Association, Worcester North and Middle- 
sex South for many years each. He was County 
School Commissioner for two years while at Wil- 
ton. In 1905, at the age of 73, he retired to 
the Wellesley Hills home, and devoted himself to 
the less exacting interests of home and garden 
and local church. The Christian church continued 
to the very last to be the center around which 
revolved his thoughts and hopes and prayers. 
Up to the limit of his strength he assisted in 
the work of the Wellesley Hills church in every 
possible way. Its ministers have always found 
in him a firm sympathetic friend and staunch 
supporter. 

He was genial and kindly in spirit, with a touch 
of humor that brightened prosaic details, and a 
forward-looking mind that was ever ready for new 


truth. The last few years have brought increas- 
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In spite of them, however, he was 
able to enter happily into the family celebration 
which took place last June in honor of his 90th 
birthday. During the summer he was fairly com- 
fortable, and the emancipation into the larger 
life came peacefully after a brief final illness. 
At the funeral seryice tributes of affection and 
honor were paid by Dr. F. B. Bmrich, Rev. Parris 
T. Farwell and Rey. Carl M. Gates. The inter- 
ment was at Wilton, N. H. 

He leaves a wife and two sons—Prof. Chas. D 
Adams, for many years professor of Greek at 
Dartmouth College, and George W. Adams of the 
Babson Statistical Organization; a daughter, who 
married Rev. M. F. Mevis, died in 1909. Rev. 
David ©, Adams, pastor of Congregational Church 
at Farmington, Me., is a grandson. 

Cc. M. G. 


REV. AARON W. FIELD 


Rev. Aaron W. Field passed away at his home 
in Gilsum, N. H., Aug. 5, 1922, at the age of 
nearly 85. For 20 years he had resided at Gil- 
sum, seven years as pastor. During his later 
years he has supplied pulpits in 
towns, and occasionally preached 
ehurch. 

Mr. Field was a graduate of Williams College 
and Hartford Seminary. His first pastorate was at 
Hebron, Ct., after which his field of labor was 
in western Massachusetts, including Blandsford, 
where he was ordained in 1872, Feeding Hills, 
Tolland, New Boston, Sandisfield, New Marlboro, 
and Southfield. Many testimonials have been 
received of the lasting benefits of his ministry in 
these places. 

He possessed a fine mind and was a writer of 
ability. He was a strong asset to the Church, 
unflinching and outspoken in his advocacy of the 
Gospel of Christ. Burial was in Bernardston, 
Mass., his native town. 


in his home 


MARY WB. LIBBEY 


Mrs. Mary WB. Libbey died suddenly at her 
home in Bliot, Maine. She was born in Gilman- 
ton, N. H., March 24, 1841, the daughter of Rev. 
Otis and Sarah (Preston) Holmes. She was long 
a member of Central Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., as was her sister,\ Mrs. BE. R. 
Howell, and has been most active in Bliot Church 
affairs for the past number of years. She leaves 
two sons, Howard Preston Libbey of Jliot, 
Maine, and Albert BW, Libbey of Chicago, IIl., as 
well as three grandchildren. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTURS’ Mpprine, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day, Oct. 16. Subject: “Progress toward In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches.” 
Speaker: Rev. W. H. Day of Bridgeport, Ct., 
recently returned from the Copenhagen Con- 
ference. 

113TH ANNUAL MERTING OF THR 
BoarpD, at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-9. 

WoMAN’S BoarD or MISSIONS, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 

WoMAN’S Boarpd OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 8, 10.30 a.m. 

Woman’s HomMp MISSIONARY FEDERATION, annual 
meeting, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12-13. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPHRANCH UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Noy. 11-16. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPHRANCH UNION, NAa- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 

18-23. 

CONFERENCE OF ALLIED CHRISTIAN AGENCINS 
Doine ComMMuNITY Work, Washington, D. C., 
Oct, 17-18. 


AMERICAN 


annual meeting, 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 38-5. 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, October. 
Connecticut, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
GmorGiaA, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
Gboreia (Colored), Savannah, November. 
Ipano, New Plymouth, Oct. 17-19. 
Krnrucky, Berea, Oct. 20-22. 
LOUISIANA (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
Nrsraska, Norfolk, Oct. 9-12. 


surrounding: 
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OrnGon, Corvallis, Oct. 10-12. 

Sour Caroxtina (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSHD, Crossville, Oct. 24-26. 

Twxas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tue FAMINE AND THE BOLSHEVIKI, by 
Emma Ponaripine (Yale Review, October). 
An important and trustworthy statement con- 
cerning Bolsheyists’ present-day policy, by an 
American woman, wife of a Russian diplo- 
matist of the old regime. 


THE PASSING OF PATERNALISM IN MISSIONS, 
by Kenneru SAuNpeERS (Journal of Religion, 
September). Among the distinctive marks of 
the present day is “an insistent demand for re- 
ligious self-determination” in our mission fields. 
This article describes and discusses this move- 
ment. 

Tuk YANKEES OF CENTRAL HUROPE, by 
JAMES ALTON JAMES (Century, October). 
Professor James, of Northwestern University, 
delivered in June, 1921, a course of lectures 
in the University of Prague. In July, he 
traveled through Czecho-Slovakia. This article 
describes “the new republic” as he saw it. He 
believes that it will be a mighty power to 
bring the Slavie peoples into “co-operation with 
the Western world.” 
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English Congregational 
Church, Lansford, Pa. 


What is a new departure in the construction, 
| almost, it might be said, of all the Congrega- 
| tional churches of Pennsylvania, is marked by 
the erection of the beautiful church edifice of 
the~ English Congregational Church at Lans- 
ford, Pa. A picture of it is published on the 
cover of this week’s issue. Built to replace 
a former commodious church building de- 
stroyed by fire in March, 1921, the present 
edifice has followed the lines. of the most 


| modern designs of chureh equipment. 


The outside appearance is singularly har- 
monious, which is the characteristic of the 
architecture of the entire building. In Gothic 
style, the walls of vari-colored tapestry bricks, 
yellow predominating, the whole is set off by 
the gray of the cast stone which has been con- 
ceived in plan to give a graceful tower, an 
elaborate doorway and tracery window and 
other highly ornamental features. 

Within the building the wonder of the per- 
fection of harmony continues. A vestibule of 
red tiles leads immediately to the stairways to 
the upper auditorium; and, on the floor of the 
entry, to the Sunday school room. The latter 
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contains its departments for the kindergarten 
and primary grades with separate rooms; and 
a main room seating some 400 pupils. The 
school is a large one, with 500 or more mem- 
bers enrolled. The idea of separate classrooms 
is here also embodied. Several of these class- 
rooms form part of the main room; and open 
immediately upon it; and several are in sepa- 
rate rooms. The superintendent has his office ; 
and there is a cloakroom upon this floor with 
other arrangements for the comfort and con- 
venience of attendants. 

The basement, a well-lighted room, with a 
12-foot altitude from floor to ceiling and a 
concrete floor, illustrates the results of the 
well-guided planning of the pastor and trustees. 
Here is an adequate, entirely usable social 
room, which is at once a gymnasium for the 
young people of the church; and a gathering 
place for parish occasions. A ladies’ parlor 
finished in yellow pine, and floor also of this 
wood, with fireplace, affords room for the ac- 
tivities of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and other 
ladies’ organizations. The kitchen plumbing is 
so arranged that the ease in serving a church 
dinner might be valued even by a _ properly 
planned restaurant. There is an additional 
room which contains showerbaths and lockers 
for the users of the social hall. Throughout, 
the building is constructed as near fireproof as 
possible—a lesson of the past; and the steam- 
heater, located in the basement at the front 
of the building, is separated from the rest of 
the building by a solid brick and masonry 
wall, which mounts, by way of the vestibules, 
the entire height of the church to the roof; and 
by fire-resisting doors. 

The auditorium, which is above the floor en- 
tered from the ground, is the crowning glory 
of this delightful house of worship. It is 
dignified in conception, with reserve and yet 
colorful taste in ornamentation. The wood- 
work of oak—which is the wood of the church 
except in the basement—concealing the iron 
trestles, elaborates the grace of its art in the 
carved screen at the back of the pulpit. This 
latter is consistently adorned; and together 
with the communion table and the appropriate 
chairs—the gift of a Sunday school class— 
honors the service of the Master in exquisite 
form and finish. The pastor has his study; 
and the choir their room. The organ, which 
is of the divided order; the stained-glass win- 
dows; and the system of light, with the four 
richly blending central chandeliers, combine to 
produce a total effect which from choir loft to 
gallery is giving joy to the audiences thus 
favored in their new home. 

The dedication exercises were held on 
Aug. 20; and the occasion was one which 
fittingly marked the consecration of the build- 
ing beautiful we have described. Prof. Benja- 
min W. Bacon, D.D., of Yale Divinity School, 
gave a masterful sermon. The Dedication Act, 
the singing of the Dedication Hymn, written 
by the pastor, were all entered into heartily 
and solemnly by a joyous people, whose labors, 
conducted’ under the difficult industrial situa- 
tion of the past year, were further sealed by 
a large and bountiful dedication offering, mak- 
ing the goal of the one hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars, about, which is the cost of the 
building, nearer still; fortunately, nearly fifty 
thousand of this is covered by insurance, and 
more than one-half of the remainder subscribed. 
The choir rendered dedication music such as 
is peculiarly the gift of the Welsh tradition 
in singing to provide. 

In the evening of Dedication Sunday, Dr. 
Charles W. Carroll, superintendent of the 
Middle Atlantic District of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, delivered a discourse which 
emphasized the pre-eminence of Christ, and 
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brought to all the practical importance of a 
life in him. Further exercises of dedication 
were conducted in a Service of Fellowship 
and Fraternal Greetings on Monday night; 
a Service of Music with organ recital on Tues- 
day night; and Tuesday afternoon, the build- 
ing was especially opened for inspection to the 
community. On the Sunday succeeding Dedi- 
cation, the pastor baptized 11 children in the 
new church; and on the Sunday succeeding 
that, 25 new members were received into fellow- 
ship at a Dedication Communion Service, 19 
of these by confession. 

Out of the little beginning, the “day of small 
things,” of the church of the Welsh and 
Dutch forbears, the present congregation in 
the center of one of the richest of the an- 
thracite coal regions, has set its heart toward 
the future with its treasure of noble and prac- 
ticable equipment to aid it in its work. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
8. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Edward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DHAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 
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Missionary Work 

Community Service 

Religious Education 

Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 

during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 

year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 

5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 


Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to prosram. 
Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 
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Old Black Bass 


By A. B. CUNNINGHAM 


The author tells of Old Black Bass 
as he has seen him on dusky evenings 
when the whippoorwill calls. Old Black 
Bass was the leader of his school. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


American Board Annual 
Meeting Plans 


It is safe to say that no foreign mission 
board ever had such complex problems to 
solve with reference to the work in a mission 
field, as those which will be considered by the 
American Board at its annual meeting in 
Evanston, Ill., from October 24 to 27 inclusive. 

The most vexing of its problems is that 
which relates itself to the present situation 
in what was formerly the Turkish Bmpire. 
The destruction of schools, hospitals, churches ; 
the dangers to which the American mission- 
aries are exposed; the wiping out of large 
groups of members and adherents; the menac- 
ing attitude of the Moslems and the uncer- 
tainty of the future, are some of the things 
burdening the hearts of the leaders of the 
Board and will be prayed and talked about at 
the annual meeting. 

Missionaries will be present at the meeting 
from all the mission fields in which the Ameri- 
can Board does work. These missionaries will 
have opportunities to give verbal messages 
concerning the needs and opportunities in their 
respective fields. While all these missionaries 
are available, the maximum amount of mission- 
ary education will be given to the Congrega- 
tional churches of Chicago and suburbs, under 
the general direction of Rey. William F. Eng- 
lish, Jr., District Secretary of the American 
Board with headquarters in Chicago. A large 
rally for young people, a dinner for business 


men, and a meeting for women-~are_ being 
arranged. 
Each year, in connection with its annual 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister, recent graduate, is 
available for pastorate in church which would give 
good opportunity for an aggressive, evangelical 
minister. Address “Canada,” Congregationalist. 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, Ill. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position desired as companion-nurse. Willing 
to travel. Boston vicinity preferred. “H. W.,” 
Congregationalist, 

Young Woman, refined, capable, experienced, 


desires a position as private secretary or com- 
panion in a home of culture. Address ‘“‘A. L. K.,” 
Congregationalist. 


A Young Woman would like position as pas- 
tor’s assistant. Experience in secretarial and 
church work. References given. Address ‘K,” 
Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Women wanted—Learn dress designing, $35 
week. Sewing experience unnecssary. Sample 
lesson , free. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. K-566, 
Rochester, N.Y. 4 


Wanted—Pastor’s - assistant, secretary, Sunday 


school, Girl Scouts, visiting. City church. “8S,” 
Congregationalist. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Available for occasional supply in New Eng- 
land—Minister, whose literary work makes a 
pastorate impossible. References. Address 
“Author,” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Second-hand oil-burning magic lan- 


tern for small church. Rev. J. Meyer, Pine 
Island, N. Y. 

Clergyman’s books—Parker’s People’s’ Bible, 
27 .vol., $12. Others equally low. H. R. Shaw, 


Noank, Ct. 


Convalescent and aged people or chronic in- 
valids will find comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings in private home of nurse. Mrs. M. J. 
Kimball, 692 Walk Hill St., Mattapan. 

For Sale—Pulpit suit, size 42, $20. 267 Main St. 
EH. Rutherford, N. J. 


Sale—$2,700—6-room 


For ¢ house in beautiful 
Lake Como, 71 miles south of Jacksonville. 
Orange grove, figs, pecans, guavas. Owner, P. O. 


Box 38, Lake Como, Fla. 


Lady having large home, wishes to devote it 
to missionary purposes: Lacking funds, desires 
the co-operation of parties who can furnish same. 
“A. A.,” OCongregationalist. 


For Sale—Black Prince Albert coat and vest, 
medium size, price $10. Inquire Mrs. Gubtil, 
N. Jefferson Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


For Rent, Orange City, Fla., 7-room house 
completely furnished. Bath, hot-water heat for 
cool days, sun parlor, sleeping porch, ample 
grounds; $300 for season. Further information 
from owner, P. E. Stone, Orange City, or Rey. 
Ernest C. Bartlett, Chelmsford, Mass. 


Sleep on a genuine Aunt Hannah Adirondack 
balsam pillow; soothing, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing; 3-lb. pillow, $1.50, postpaid, P. O. order. 
Hannah Payne, Pine Hill Camp, Raquette Lake, 


N. Y 


_Maple Lodge, Conway, Mass., is open to a 
limited number of guests for the autumn and 
winter. Modern improvements, furnace, bath- 
room, open fireplaces, electricity. Pleasant sur- 
roundings and homelike atmosphere. Best of 
references. Situated on the direct approach to 
the Mohawk Trail between South Deerfield and 
Ashfield. Tourists accommodated. Florence 
Howland. 


Physician wanted, middle-aged, Congregation- 
alist, general practitioner, prosperous country 
district. Address Conference Office, Fountain and 
Aubert Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 


Your Opportunity—Let us help your church 
make money. Write for details. Wisconsin 
Paper & Products Co., Dept. C., 145 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Old Love Letters Wanted—Written before 1870; 
keep the letters and send envelopes and stamps. 
I am a collector, and am interested in old stamps, 
postmarks and cancellation marks. Will pay 
good price for all I can use. Collections bought. 
Best bank and commercial references furnished. 
W. W. MacLaren, care The Press, Cleveland, O. 


Oct. 12, 192% 


meeting, the Board has an exhibit of literature 
curios, pictures and other educational features 
In Evanston the First Presbyterian Church 
only a few steps from the Congregationa 
Church, has offered space for this exhibit anc 
other between-sessions attractions. Specia 
features of the exhibit this year will be origi 
nals of some of Livingstone’s letters, recentl} 
published in the The Atlantic Monthly anc 
the Missionary Herald; Chinese Phoneti 
Posters; and rare books from the Board’: 
library. Story telling hours for the childrez 
will be another attraction. On Wednesda} 
and Thursday evenings, before the regula 
session, a group of Hyanston young people wil 
present a brief missionary play. All of thes 
special features will be helpful to leaders a 
they develop plans for missionary educatio1 
in their churches. 

The Treasurer’s report will show that ap 
proximately $2,000,000 was handled during th 
fiscal year. Adequately to do the missionary 
work which the leaders feel should be done it 
1923, more than $3,000,000 will be required. 

Dr. J. L. Barton, who was called from th 
mission field at Harpoot, Turkey, in 1894 t 
become the Foreign Secretary of the America 
Board, and has served continuously since, wil 
give the principal report of the survey 0 
missions in which the board is interested. Thi 
report will be supplemented by an address -o1 
“My Impressions of the Far Bast” by Dr 
Nehemiah Boynton. The sermon will b 
preached by Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, of Ney 
Haven, Ct. 

Chicago Congregationalists are making specia 
preparations for the reception and entertain 
ment of the delegates. Robert Keep Clark o 
Evanston is chairman of the committee 0: 
entertainment. Chicago has not had the privi 
lege of entertaining the annual meeting of th 
American Board for thirty years. 


A little thinker is always surprised at th 
unusual; if some morning the sun should fai 
to rise, he would marvel greatly. The bi 
thinker is surprised at the usual; he marvel 
that the sun does rise—Silas Evans. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Cireular of Information. Ad- 
dress SaLty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of 
Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
‘Ask For Prices 


'HiscenS* THE PILGRIM PRESS ® "ciasiso? °* 


Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
V, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 


Oct. 12, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 
Woman's BOARD OF MISsIONS, 503 Congrega- 


tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 


Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN'S BOARD Or MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 A.M. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THB PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. Ps 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. PB. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WomaAn’s Homp MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THN CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIPTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. I red- 
erick HE. Wmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
pewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
poetsh, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely, equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

‘Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Groran 
SipNpy Wesste9r, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William B®. Barton, Oak Park, II. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 

Rey. ROCKWELL H. Porrpr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rby. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif, 
Mr. WALTER BW. BeLy, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rpv. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Haecutive Staff 


CHARLES E. BuRTON (eg officio), Secretary 
JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rey. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

REV. WILLIAM §S. BwarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. ‘ 


REv. 
REV. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. Benner, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 


Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an  all:the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational _ minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


—_E_——————— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurct 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
‘Treasurer, Frederick A, Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev, James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch Ff, Bell 
Candidate Sceretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
F ; 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. FP. English, Jr., 
: 2 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Krank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rev. Charles H, Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City ~ 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

_ Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 

frontier, in the rural community, in new city 

communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
tev red: OE Brownlee nae gate * x 
Rev. George L. Cady Comesponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
bk. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg,. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Edueational and chureh work 1 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians,~ Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Rey. 
Kov. 
Rey. 


in the South 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATIOF 
SOCIETY 

Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. FE. Holt, Social Service Secretary _ 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 

Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. ae 

5 les R. Brown, D.D., Presiden 
ro Freak M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
r 
Bee William BH, Gilroy, Editor of The Oongrega- 
tionalist : 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ship Ahoy! Congregationalists ! 


Have You Ever Been 


AROUND THE WORLD? 


This is your opportunity to go at unheard of prices, with a congenial 


“ Congregationalist” Party 


of cultured travelers on a superb “Ship Home’— 


The Luxurious S.S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE ”—18,500 gross tons 


120 Days Sailing January 23, 1923 Join Now! 


See These Fascinating Places! 


Havana, Panama Canal, Colon, Panama, Island of Cocos (the famed 
Treasure Island), Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, the land of surprises 
and picturesque scenes, Yokohama, Tokyo, Kamakura (Nikko), Osaka, 
Kyoto (Nara), Kobe, Nagasaki, Inland Sea, Hong Kong, Canton, Ma- 
uila, Philippines, Batavia and Buitenzorg in Java; Singapore, Rangoon 
in Burmah, optional 19 days in India visiting Calcutta, Bombay, Colombo 
and Kandy in Ceylon (Darjeeling and the Himalayas), Benares, Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Red Sea, Suez Canal, Port Said, 4 days | 
in Cairo, Naples, Gibraltar, Havre, Southampton, Montreal, Quebec, New 
York—an itinerary eee with poetry and romance, mystery, historic 
grandeur, ancient prowess and beauty. 


Advantages 
¥ First class ship and shore accommodations. The last word in service 
CANTON, CHINA—FLOWER PAGODA and comfort. Optional stop-overs in Europe. 
24 Inspiring Sunday Services by prominent Ministers. 
$1,000 and Up Instructive lectures. Travel Club Meetings. Receptions, Teas, Parties 
BP and Games. 
edi si ocation 
eas an Every effort is made to promote friendly, social atmosphere. A Huge, 
Elevator: Harmonious Family Party. 


Glass enclosed promenade deck. 
Exquisitely appointed public 


rooms. . Now 1s the Time 


Gymnasium. 
Forced hot and cold air venti- To store up a golden treasury of memories to relate to your grandchildren. 
lation. ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” Are you going to let it rob you 


Electric fans in every room. of this glorious experience? Each day’s delay lessens your opportunity 


20 Imperial Suites and Cham- to. Hooks aeeheuwencence 
bres de Luxe with bath. $ e price you want to pay. 


WRITE TODAY! For Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram giving full details—mailed free, postpaid. 


Address “The Congregationalist,” 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


he Jjonoregationalist 
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Central Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass. 


Of which Rev. Theophilus 8. Devitt is pastor. 


In our series of Notable Church Hdifices 
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Approves Resolutions 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

There can be but one voice among intelligent 
Congregationalists as to the wisdom and time- 
liness of the resolutions submitted by Rey. Dr. 
Brown, Moderator of the General Association 
of Connecticut, and adopted unanimously at 
the annual meeting of June 13, as reported in 
The Congregationalist of Aug. 8. Let us hope 
that similar action may follow in all the state 
conferences or associations at their next meet- 
ings, and still further action by the National 
Council at its meeting in 1923, by which, in a 
clear and comprehensive declaration, the atti- 
tude of our denomination may beset forth, 
upon these most vital issues. 

Might not its scope of suggestion be en- 
larged, applying not only to our institutions of 
higher learning, but also including pastors and 
leaders of our churches and teachers in our 
Sunday schools and parents in the homes, im- 
pressing upon them their responsibility to 
preach and teach the essential harmony of re- 
ligion and science in accord with the authori- 
tative conclusions of the highest scholarship of 
the age, conclusions founded alike upon ex- 
haustive research, enlightened reason, and rev- 
erent common sense? It may seem strange to 
some that such promptings should be needed, 
but is it not true that there are many pastors, 
leaders, teachers and parents who, while ac- 
cepting for themselves the truth and reliability 
of thesé conclusions as to Hyolution, and the 
rational interpretation of the Scriptures, for 
some reason seem disinclined to promulgate 
them as they ought, preferring to follow the 
old pathways along which lie so many obstacles 
over which generations have stumbled? 

Nothing is so vital to the development of 
strong, sane Christianity as that it be drilled 
upon sure foundations; it cannot be sane and 
strong unless so builded; and it should be not 
only the duty, but the joy of the church, the 
Sunday school, and the home, so to ground the 
youth, for whose future they are responsible, in 
the accepted conclusions of the clearest schol- 
arship of our day, as to make them fearless in 
the presence of truth in whatever form it may 
present itself, assured that “the truth shall 
make them free.” 

Avueustus W. BENEDICT. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Tribute to Dr. Frear 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Permit me to say a few words through the 
columns of The Congregationalist in regard to 
the passing of Rev. Walter Frear, D.D., who 
at the great age of ninety-four years has 
crossed the line that divides time from eternity. 

I have just read in the American Missionary 
the article written by that grand old man of 
the Congregational Ministerial Relief Society, 
Rey. William A. Rice, D.D. He writes very 
touchingly of the passing of Dr. Frear. Look- 
ing at the picture in connection with the ar- 
ticle by Dr. Rice, I note the same kindly 
expression so true to Dr. Frear as I knew 
him in California. I first met him in 1887. 
A eall from the First Congregational Church 
of Elizabeth, N. J., to a field in California, 
came to me through Dr. J. H. Warren, 
superintendent of our work on the Pacific 
Coast. At that time Dr. Frear had just re- 
turned from Honolulu. Most of his mission- 
ary work was performed in the Islands of the 
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Territory of Hawaii. Soon after my arrival 
in California, Dr. Frear called on me, and I 
well remember the hearty hand-clasp, and the 
kind words of welcome to the state. During 
my pastorate at Livermore we met often with 
all the pastors around the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. I visited his hospitable and beautiful 
home in Oakland, a home whose doors were ever 
open to clergymen and all Christian workers. 

Dr. Frear worked hard in the interest of 
those clergymen who because of old age and 
failing strength could no longer serve as pas- 
tors. Dr. Rice in his article, tells us that Dr. 
Frear and himself went into the Ministerial 
Relief work about the same time, the one on 
the Pacific Coast in 1908, the other on the 
Atlantic Coast in 1902. No two men were 
better fitted for so important a work. Dr. 
Frear will be missed in California. He may 
be classed with Benton, Moore, and Dwynell, 
the founders of the Oakland Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Frear and these men who blazed 
the path for Congregationalism on the Pacific 
Coast, have gone to their reward and their 
works live after them. 

Pomona, Fla. BH. Henry Byrons. 

Fundamentalism in the Southwest 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In “Our Readers’ Forum” of The Congrega- 
tionalist of Aug. 3 we were interested in an 
article entitled ‘fundamentalism in the South- 
west,” written by Pastor C. J. Taft of Plymouth 
Chureh, Los Angeles. As we attended every 
session of the Conference named except one, 
we felt that Dr. Taft had allowed his preju- 
dice to color his report. 

Permit me to state that my people have been 
Congregationalists since 1630, when my ances- 
tors came to Boston. I have been in the minis- 
try nearly forty years, serving churches in Iowa 
and Nebraska, and also traveling in both states, 
representing the State Conference. I have 
been an interested reader of I'he Congregation- 
alist for much of this time, and have also been 
a reader of the Christian Century. These 
papers have called attention to Fundamental- 
ism, and when this Fourth World Conference 
convened at Los Angeles, we found it con- 
venient to attend. We sought to present an 
open mind and to ascertain just what the 
Fundamentalist contention was. 

That our impression differed from Pastor 
Taft’s is perhaps due to the fact that we were 
present the whole seven days, while he was 
there only a portion of the time. The most 
striking impression made upon us was that 
these men are scholars. We were really sur- 
prised, as we had so often been told that they 
were behind the times. They seemed to know 
science as well as the Bible, and appealed from 
scientific theories to scientific facts. We found 
the speakers to be pastors of strong churches, 
professors and public lecturers. Prof. Robert 
J. Wilson, professor of Oriental languages at 
Princeton, who has read the early manuscripts 
of the Bible and other literature in the original 
and mastered twenty-six languages, can hardly 
be called a novice in Biblical interpretation. 

We saw no special effort made to secure 
“Amens,” and a careful estimate of the attend- 
ance was from 800 the first morning to 3,600 
the closing evening. It seemed to us that about 
“a capacity house” greeted the speakers every 
night. We have taken time to secure from 
Dr. Riley a written statement that he was 
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ready to meet in debate a representative of — 
some well-known college or conspicuous church | 
at any time. ‘ 

Certainly Dr. Riley’s address before the 
Los Angeles Ministers’ Meeting was applauded 
to the echo and no one challenged his state- 
ments. Let us give the devil his due, and even 
the Fundamentalists a fair shake. Why cloud 
the issue! Is the Bible the Word of God or 
is it a work of human production? ‘There are 
scholars on both sides. N. L. PACKARD. 

Edison, Cal. 


Blessings of the Radio 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have just returned from an afternoon ser- 
vice conducted by Rey. Louis W. Pitt of St. 
Marks Wpiscopal Church, Newark, N. J. 

While broad Congregationalism makes for 
adaptability, for the relief of any raised eye- 
brows, it may be added that I did not leave my 
bed in doing so. I did not go in on it and 
come out with it on my back, but just listened 
by radio. 

The sermon was on “Finding Christ.” It) 
was a short stimulating plea to search for the 
true Christ as he is revealed to us in the 
gospels and it was delivered with a perfection 
of enunciation and finish that was most en-|_ 
grossing. There were the usual readings, pray-| 
ers, and choir responses all impressively ren- 
dered. The whole service invited a reverentia 
attitude. L 

This is not a brief for any church or doctrine, | 
but a call for others to go and do likewise to 
what a group of my chureh-going friends have 
done as a birthday surprise for me. And that), 
is, they have installed at my bedside a radio 
outfit, that for clearness in reproduction, leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

For over four years I have been a shut-in 
confined almost entirely to my bed, so that 
when this afternoon I heard a church service 
for the first time in nearly five years, coming 
nearly fifty miles through the air, I felt deeply 
that, ‘The heavens showeth His handiwork.’ 

My purpose in writing this is to bring the 
possibilities of the radio to the attention of 
ministers and laymen who have in their church 
families one or more shut-ins who never hear) 
a church service, a lecture, song recital or any 
one of the many features now offered by the big 
broadcasting stations. It is a gigantic high- 
grade Chautauqua in one’s own home. Those 
who are well have little idea of the comfort the 
radio phone can bring to those who cannot ge 
away from the house. 

A receiving outfit is so simple a child can 
manipulate it; takes up no more room than a}. 
soap box, and can be installed in three hours. 
A hundred dollars or so will provide a satis- 
factory one, I am told. Only competent advice, 
a good apparatus, and expert setting up should | 
be indulged in. f | 

Many churches have extreme cases of inval- 
idism in their membership and I believe the, 
active ones will be only too glad to look into 
the radio and meet the expenses in the way in- 
dicated. One man at his own expense has 
installed seventy sets at as many beds in a 
Pittsburgh hospital 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
Who’s Who in This Issue 


JoHN HENRY JOWET?T, who writes on The Perils of Life, 
has recently resigned the pastorate of Westminster Chapel, 
London, Hngland, on account of ill-health, and will devote 
much of his time in the immediate future to writing. Since 
he was pastor of the Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church in 
New York (1911-18), he has been a frequent contributor to 
The Congregationalist. 

WiLLIAM R. Moopy, who contributes the article on Charles 
Abel, is the son of the late D. L. Moody who heads the North- 
field schools and summer conferences at East Northfield, Mass. 

Lioyp C. Dovetas, author of The Oldest Grudge in the 
World, is pastor of the Congregational Church in Akron, Ohio, 
and one of our popular contributors. 

PauLt R. REYNOLDS, who reports The Yu Tao Ho Summer 
Conference, is one of our younger American Board mission- 
aries in China, and was formerly assistant to Dr. Gammon at 
Chicago in the work of our Education Society. 


Echoes From Old Folks’ Number 


A pleasing feature of an Old Folk’s Number has been its 
aftermath of genial inspiring messages from older readers. 
We believe that our constituency will appreciate reference 
to these messages. 

Mrs. C. H. Ellis, in writing to have her address changed 
from Monroe, N. Y., to 35 Winfield Ave, Jersey City, N. J., 
says: “The Congregationalist has been in the Ellis family 
since years before my husband’s grandfather died in 1844. He 
took The Recorder and then The Oongregationalist, so it is 
well towards the one-hundred year limit. I hope to take it 
as long as I live. I am now seventy-eight.” 

Though not one of our oldest subscribers, Mrs. Mary HE. 
Child may claim to be among the older readers. She expects 
to celebrate her ninetieth birthday in January. She is still 
able to ride four miles to church, and on Oct. 2, had been 
there on thirteen Sundays since May. She says: “I look for- 
ward to the coming of The Congrégationalist to my home. I 
read it from the first to the last page and then pass it on for 
others to read.” 

Miss Sarah W. Loker of Westford, Mass., does not know 
the exact date when her family began to take The Con- 
gregationalist, but it was previous to 1870, or about that 
time. Three of the family have continued the original sub- 
scription, her mother, Mrs. Henry Loker, of Acton, Mass., her 
older sister,, Mrs. A. Bunce, of Westford, and herself. Miss 
Loker may now claim place among the “older readers” but 
her memory of the paper goes back to her days of young 
womanhood. 


From Our Mail Bag 


Mr. Charles L. Hill, a prominent Wisconsin Congregational 
layman, and one of the foremost authorities on pure-bred 
Guernsey cattle, writes : 

“Thank you for the editorial on ‘Dr. Jowett’s Peace Pro- 
posals.’ Unless the Christian Church gets busy along the 
lines he suggests it cannot expect to, and ought not to live. 
I fell sure that with right leadership the Church of Christ 
in America both Protestant and Catholic will back such a 


program.” 
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A call for “John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass., or anyone,” is a person- 
to-person call because the request is primarily for a particular person 
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want will answer at once or, if not, that you can talk satisfactorily 
with someone else. 
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The Cost of the Church 


WO sorts of people will rally to the church with the 

fall season—those who rejoice in the resumption of 
its full services and who deem it a privilege to give and 
do all that is within their power; and those who set a 
decided limit to what they are willing to do and to what 
they think they ought to be asked to do. One cannot 
go very far among churches without finding the many 
who resent every appeal. If they do anything for the 
chureh it is with the feeling that they are bestowing a 
favor, and they think of the church as a sort of insati- 
able institution ever demanding more. 

How utterly erroneous is such a conception of the 
church and of the joys and blessings of religion! No 
man can bestow a favor on the church. The favors are 
all the other way. The church has far more to give 
than it has to receive. When we think of what it costs 
us, we should remember the price that others have paid 
that we might have the church at all. 


The Cost to Christ 


If Jesus had done as little as he could and as little 
as human worthiness seemed to warrant, there would 
haye been no church. But the riches that he gives are 
“unsearchable.” Not only did he pour out his soul unto 
death, but he died for the “ungodly.” The lavishness 
of his love inquired not even if its objects were “desery- 
ing.” In that sacrifice there was no question as to what 
others were doing, or what others ought to do. There 
was no measuring of claims or consequences. 

Commercialism can never understand Christ or emu- 
late his great example. That man who inquired of 
one of our well-known leaders whether he thought that 
Jesus lost on Calvary just the amount of blood neces- 
sary to save mankind, and no more, failed completely 
to understand the nature of the atonement. One might 
as well think of a mother measuring the tears she shed 
for a wayward son. Neither human love nor the love 
of God is calculating. Freedom of thought and action 
are not born out of the world’s mechanism. God’s pro- 
grams are not like railroad time-tables. Love and sor- 
row, goodness and sacrifice, humility and service, are all 
beyond the realm of rule, regulation and. calculation. 
They reach to the realm of the free and illimitable. 

In founding the Church Jesus gave all that he had. 
“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.” That is not only 
the record of Christ’s action; it is also the law of Chris- 
tian living. “We that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak and by love serve one another.” 
It is thus that Paul represents the early Christians “as 
poor yet making many rich.” 


The Cost to the Saints 


In every age and in almost every community are 
found those who live according to this divine law. The 


ourselves can offer? 


limit of their giving is “all that they have.” When faith 
is in danger they display the heroism of the martyr. In 
environments of selfishness and the pursuit of pleasure 
and worldly ambition they disclose no selfish thought or 
purpose. For them “to live is Christ” even as it was for 
Paul. In souls like these there is no waiting to see what 
others will do, no hedging and reluctance, no giving 
with a grudging heart, no calculation even of a personal 
blessing, though they have learned that it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Let us have no illusions. It is these who are the 
strength and power of the Church. When wealth of 
goods or of ability is at the command of their Christian 
consecration their services are so much the greater, but 
the Church’s chief heritage is grace—its power to be- 
stow blessing. It is absurd to imagine that the grudging 
concessions of the selfish are the measure of the Church’s 
resources. 


The Cost to the Pioneers 


The Church represents to us also a heritage from the 
pioneers. The early builders in America may not all 
have been saints or all-saintly. The “good old days’ re- 
veal some things that might well be forgotten. But the 
past stands, with its treasures of faith and heroism, its 
privations and sacrifices in building for the future. The 
annals of American life are full of the records of 
Christly devotion—the men and women who conquered 
bleak shores, who traveled wilderness and forest, with 
the consciousness that they were beating paths for 
others to follow. 

It is that consciousness that we must restore to the 
churehly-careless who have come from Christian homes. 
What of the future? A generation of careless, non- 
church-going or half-church-going people are living on 
the spiritual capital of their fathers. They were reared 
in the church and in the sanctities of Christian home 
life. That training has left its effect upon their moral 
life, though they have become lax in the support of in- 
stitutionalized religion. But how about the coming 
generation? Will the children of these homes have the 
same backgrounds of influence, the same spiritual capital 
to draw upon? In so far as we are drawing upon pioneer 
resources without ourselves building for the future, we 
are making that future insecure and of possible disaster 
for our children, as our example may also be making our 
children unequal to new tasks and dangers. 

From Christ, from the saints, from the pioneers, the 
Church has received far more than we are likely to give. 
But our highest life, in character and usefulness and in 
building for the future is found in the emulation of 
these who have given us the Church. Should we not count 
it joy to realize that they without us cannot be made 
perfect? That the church confers upon us enrichment 


and power of enrichment far beyond anything that we 
WwW. ©. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Seeking Industrial Harmony 


F capital and labor and the church would form the 

habit of getting together, as two hundred and ten repre- 
sentatives of those groups did on a recent occasion in 
Boston, there would be hope of great improvement in 
the industrial relations of this country. The Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, through its Industrial 
Relations Committee arranged a dinner conference at the 
American House, Boston, the evening of Oct. 9. It was a 
remarkable gathering of organized labor officials, wage 
workers, financiers, manufacturers and church leaders, 
including both men and women. 
vailed; the discussion was frank, the repeated desire for 
justice as well as industrial peace, emphasis upon con- 
ference and cooperation, and finally a vote favoring 
smaller group meetings similar to this one, all united 
to make the conference a move in the right direction. 

Charles Kroll, a manufacturer, spoke as chairman of 
the Church Federation’s Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions. He referred to the conflicting attitude of capital 
and labor toward each other, and emphasized the need 
of cooperation, faith in each other, good will and mutual 
understanding in industry. 

Charles J. Hodsdon, a former employee of the Boston 
Elevated street railway, now legislative agent of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor, declared that since 
the war there has been a wide movement among em- 
ployers to destroy labor unions. He said that the way to 
secure industrial peace is, first, to recognize organized 
labor in industry, and, second, to deal with the elected 
representatives of the organized workers. 

Henry P. Kendall, representing important printing 
and textile industries, spoke as an employer. He re- 
fered to his experience as a member of the international 
joint conference board of the printing industry and said 
that good progress has been made through responsible 
representatives of the workers and the employers, thus 
dealing with important issues. He favored “constitu- 
tionalized” industry, with labor organized, helping to 
regulate conditions with employers through joint con- 
ference boards. He urged the importance of thus dealing 
with the problems of shop practice, apprentices, health, 
limiting output and breaking contracts. He believed that 
conditions in industry are improving. Mr. Kendall re- 
ferred also to the unorganized textile industries in which 
he is interested, and in which the management is trving 
to make the conditions as good as possible. One improve- 
ment has been in taking the responsibility of “hiring and 
firing” from foremen, and placing it in the hands of spec- 
ial officials better qualified to act wisely and fairly. 

Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie of Union Church, Boston, 
president of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
spoke for the churches. He called attention to the fact 
that workers and employers are in the churches to a 
large degree, and that what is done by workers and 
employers for industrial peace is the contribution of the 
churches to that cause. A major responsibility of the 
churches is to deal with the industrial “sickness” of 
society. He favored an educational program and con- 
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ference methods under the friendly influence and in the 
spiritual atmosphere developed by the churches. 

A large number of short voluntary speeches followed, 
touching upon many phases of the industrial field and 
revealing its sore spots and its paths of hope and 
progress. 

How important it is that people should get together, 
know what each is thinking and trying to do, and together 
finding points of agreement as a basis of working out the 
issues upon which they disagree. Here is a great field for 
the churches to develop. Only as the spirit of brother- 
hood, of justice and of service, prevail, can we have in- 
dustrial harmony. To promote that spirit in all depart- 
ments of life is the urgent duty of the church today. 


All Eyes on Massachusetts 
HE eyes of the whole nation will surely be upon 
Massachusetts on Noy. 7, when the voters of the Bay 
State will decide whether the action of the state in 
ratifying the Prohibition Amendment is to have effect 
or is to be nullified. 

Last May, Governor Cox approved a law which had 
passed by large majorities in both House and Senate 
providing for enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment—a measure of legislation concurrent with Federal 
action, which most of the States have taken, and which 
is necessary if law enforcement is to be effective. Ap- 
peal for a referendum has been taken, and unless the 
Massachusetts voters approve this measure it will be- 
come null and void. 

It would be shameful if such a thing should happen, 
but the importance of the issue is greatly emphasized 
when one considers the extent of the flouting of Govern- 
ment law and courts in Massachusetts at the present 
hour. To the great disgrace of this State ex-District 
Attorney Pelletier, who was removed from office by un- 
animous vote of the Supreme Court, who was disbarred 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and who allowed 
opportunities for legal vindication in the Federal Court 
to go by default, has by a large majority been re-nomin- 
ated by the Democrats for the very office from which 
he was removed. The charges against him which the 
Supreme Court found proven showed unbelievable dis- 
honesty and corruption. The re-nomination .of Pelletier 
is the most brazen piece of effrontery and defiance of 
Supreme Court decrees that has ever been perpetrated 
since the efforts toward the rehabilitation of Boss Tweed 
in New York. ; 

It is fair to say that many Democrats and members 
of the Knights of Columbus, in which organization Pel- 
letier held high office which he has since resigned, feel 
keenly the disgrace of his renomination. That such a 
thing can occur shows the strength of the forces that 
are working against law and order. It is a safe guess 
that the thousands who voted for Pelletier in the Prim- 
aries will be, to a unit, against the- law poviding con- 
current legislation for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Where are the Christian voters going to stand? Let 
every person, man and woman, with a vote realize the 
crisis. Do not fail to vote. Inaction will be a registra- 
tion against decency and good government. 

Another issue, also of national significance, will be 
voted on at the same time in the referendum upon the 
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law providing for censorship of films. In another column 
we present a statement regarding this matter which we 
have received from Rev. E. Tallmage Root, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Church Federation. 


Strengthening Prohibition 
HE Federal Government has done well to extend na- 
tional prohibition to American shipping and to 
foreign vessels while in American waters. The ruling by 
Attorney General Dougherty that the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead enforcement act thus ap- 
plied has been approved immediately by President Hard- 
ing and is now in effect. It ends a farcical situation in 
which the United States has been legally dry throughout 
the country but wet, without official disapproval, on ship- 
board. A bad situation is thus being remedied. Enforce- 
ment of the liquor law as now applied to shipping will 
make America much dryer than it could be_ before. 
Foreign countries may not like to obey our dry laws 
in American waters, but they are bound to obey them in 

the long run, and everybody will be better off. 


When Is a Sermon Long? 
HE common criticism of sermons as “too long” fails 
frequently in its effect because it reveals no just or 

adequate criterion of judgment. No great ministry of 
preaching was ever conceived or conducted in a time- 
punching spirit, and even in an age of relatively short 
sermons, we are under the impression that the really 
outstanding preachers with a few notable exceptions 
have in their discourses exceeded the average length. 
We are disposed to think that some sermons are longer 
at twenty minutes than others at an hour, and that 
length really pertains to matter and form rather than 
to duration of delivery. 

The writer, surveying some years of preaching would 
readily acknowledge that most of his sermons were too 
long, but if he were disposed to defend any against that 
charge, it would probably be a few that took the most 
actual time in delivery. The sermons were chiefly too 
long in containing matter that it would have been. both 
strength and art to leave out. In many cases, ten minutes 
of introduction could have been advantageously sacri- 
ficed, and not infrequently the conclusion could have been 
saved from the ignominy of anti-climax by a full and 
sudden stop some distance back. 

It seems to us an invariable rule that a sermon is too 
long by the amount of time occupied beyond that neces- 
sary for the effective expresssion of the thought. And 
as a criterion of effectiveness, we might establish some 
such rule as that that William Morris made basal in 
house furnishing—to have nothing that was not either 
useful or beautiful. Mere redundancy and meaningless 
ornamentation should be avoided like sin itself. 

A sermon of fifteen minutes that could better have 


been expressed in ten is exactly five minutes too long; 


though a sermon of an hour that could better have been 
expressed in fifty minutes may be more than ten minutes 
too long for boredom, apt to increase in a sort of geo- 
metrical progression the more one gives it leeway. 

The criticism that a sermon was too long, would be 
more effective, therefore, if it were stated just where 


and how it was too long, and what ought to have been . 


eliminated. 
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Critics also should be minded to be merciful. Genius 
is uncommon. Few preachers can be great artists, and 
art consists very largely in knowing what to leave out— 
which suggests, perhaps, that the average preacher is 
well advised, after all, to err upon the side of brevity. 


In Brief 


What is sympathy? Is it not divine love humanized 


and crystallized ? 
¥ ¥ 


Dr. H. T. Sell, pastor of First Congregational Church 
in Kenosha, Wis., may now be numbered among the 
writers of “best sellers.” The sales of his “Bible Studies” 
recently passed the quarter million mark. 

¥% ¥ 


The man who openly protests against false beliefs 
and customs is usually marked for a persecution that 
bigots seldom inflict upon those who profess assent 
though their lives belie their profession. 

we & 


The Christian who realizes the full blessings of the 
Shurch and the riches of grace will feel like that Negro 
who replied to the preacher who suggested that the 
wedding fee might be according to what his bride was 
worth: ‘Parson you’d make me bankrupt for the rest 
of ma life.” It is not how little, but how much we can 
do for Christ and the Church. 

¥ ¥ 


A notable thing in connection with the Near East 
crisis has been the courageously Christian attitude of a 
large part of the public press. We have been particularly 
struck with the fine quality of the editorial references 
in papers of localized interest. In two of these which 
have been sent to us, the Leominster (Mass.), Daily 
Enterprise, and the Bridgewater (Mass.), Independent 
(weekly), the editorials have been of commanding power 
and spiritual vision. 

¥ ¥ 

If we are not mistaken there is at present a profouid 
danger that we Congregationalists shall weaken in our 
vision of, and our allegiance to, the great clear principles 
and facts that have constituted our chief heritage of 
glory and service. If there were validity in Dr. Clark’s 
explanation of the decline in church attendance, to which 
we referred last week, and in his plea for emphasis upon 
other elements in worship rather than upon the sermon, 
one should find the Episcopal churches leading us very 
decidedly in the matter of church-going. But neither 
here, nor in England, unless our observation and in- 
formation are entirely misleading, is this the case; nor 
have we been impressed with the fact that the churches 
of that order are conspicuously succeeding where Con- 
gregational churches have failed. The fact that “the 
Russian church services without a sermon are crowded 
with worshipping peasants even in these awful times,” 
does not move us deeply. Indeed, if it be not irreverent 
to say so, we question if Russia is much the better for 
it. If Russia had had a little more of the Pilgrim faith, 
and the Pilgrim spirit of worship, with the preacher 
as a living prophet of God, the sermon as a symbol of 
the Gospel message, and worship as the quest of truth 


and grace, her plight might not be such as it is today. 
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FRON-OUR WESTERN WINDOW 


Prohibition Facts 
The Western Editor has made a thorough 
search for a good summing up of the present 
situation concerning the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and at last has found it in the, report 
of Charles Scanlon, general secretary of the 
Board of Temperance and Welfare of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A. Here it is: 
Ficrion—Prohibition was hastily enacted. 
Facr—For more than 100 years prohibi- 
tion was intensively and extensively studied 
and discussed. No question ever decided by. 
the American people was better understood. 


Ficrion—Prohibition was the will and act 
of the minority. 


Fact—Before national prohibition went 
into effect, 34 states, acting separately for 
themselves, had adopted prohibition. More 
than three-fifths of the people and four-fifths 
of the territory of the country were under 
prohibition. The WBHighteenth Amendment 
was submitted by a vote of more than two- 
thirds of both houses of the United States 
Congress and has been ratified by 46 of the 
48 states, or by twenty-three twenty-fourths 
of them. The only two states which have 
failed to ratify to date—Connecticut and 
Rhode Island—have less than one thirty- 
fifth of the population and a trifle more than 
one five-hundredth of the continental area, 
and if the water which is included in these 
states is not counted, the area is further 
reduced by more than 800 square miles, 

Ficrion—Prohibition was ‘‘put over” while 
Ameriea’s soldiers were away. 

Fact—The Congress which submitted pro- 
hibition to the states was elected (Novem- 
ber, 1916) five months before war was de- 
clared on Germany (April, 1917). American 
soldiers are not drunkards. They helped 
Kentucky to enact prohibition after their 
return in 1919, raised the prohibition major- 
ity in Ohio from 28,000 to nearly 42,000, and 
in Michigan, from 68,000 to 207,000. 

Fiction—Prohibition is unconstitutional. 


Fact—By a unanimous opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court, 1920, both the 


Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Enforcement Code were declared to be 
constitutional. 


Fictrion—More liquor 
before prohibition. 


Facr—In 1917, the last year before prohi- 
bition went into effect, 600 distilleries in the 
United States produced 168,000,000 gallons 
of spirituous liquor. In the same year, 1,300 
breweries produced 1,885,000,000 gallons of 
beer.. The first year under constitutional 
prohibition, three distilleries were in opera- 
tion and 28,000,000 gallons of spirits were 
consumed, while beer practically disappeared. 
The liquor imported was less than one-half 
of one per cent. of the consumption of pre- 
prohibition days. 

Ficrion—Prohibition interferes with per- 
sonal liberty. 

Fact—So do the Ten Commandments, ac- 
cording to the testimony of every liar, thief, 
libertine and blasphemer. 


Fiction—Prohibition makes hypocrites. 

Fact—The treason and anarchy preached 
and practiced by the liquor people will, of 
course, make patriots and Christians. 

Frcrrion—Prohibition cannot be enforced. 


Fact—Prohibition, and every other law 
for the good of the people, can be enforced 
by placing men in authority who have the 
inclination, courage and ability to do what 
they are paid and sworn to do. 


The attitude of our churches toward the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act is difficult 


is consumed than 
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to understand. For ten years before the 
adoption of prohibition, our churches and 
ministers fought shoulder to shoulder in the 
Anti-Saloon League to make the country dry. 
Our victory over the liquor forces was cele- 
brated with great rejoicing, and immediately 
the churches settled back into a smug com- 
placenecy as if the task were entirely com- 
pleted. The apathy of both ministers and 
churches regarding prohibition was little 
short of a tragedy. 

In some quarters the attitude is worse 
than apathetic... There seems to be a sort 
of antagonism among some former friends 
of the Anti-Saloon League toward the strict 
enforcement of the law. It reminds one of 
our attitude toward the soldier boys. When 
they went to war nothing was too good for 
them. We astonished the world with the 
great funds that we raised for the “Y” and 
kindred agencies. The boys went to war 
with expressions of our love and sympathy 
singing in their ears, and they returned to 
a careless, thoughtless and unsympathetic 
people. It has even come to pass that many 
people and not a few newspapers treat the 
boys who fought the war as if they were 
almost responsible for the occurrence of a 
war. Just so a good many church people 
who before 1919 thought that the Anti- 
Saloon League was made in heaven, now 
talk as if it belonged to the other place, 
and some are entirely against the strict en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act. Some of the 
church people are giving aid to the enemy 
by saying tbat the open saloon would be 
much better than the 75 per cent. enforce- 
ment of the law as we now have it. 

The -Anti-Saloon League has had its faults 
—it has sometimes been arbitrary. Its lead- 
ers are human, like the rest of us. The 
League has no more faults than the churches 
which organized it, and which have financed 
it and given it its life. Church people ought 
to discount about 99 per cent. of the com- 
plaints of the Wet Press concerning the 
Anti-Saloon League. We need right now an 
immediate return to the old fighting atti- 
tude on the part of the churches and minis- 
ters toward the liquor traffic, and we should 
at once begin to provide generously for the 
work of the Anti-Saloon League against the 
Boot-Leggers and the rest of the lawless 
crowd. We have the enemy on the run— 
we ought not to stop until he is entirely 
defeated and driven out. “ae 

The movement to bring back the sale of 
beer and light wines is the most subtle at- 
tack that has been made on the Highteenth 
Amendment. The League against Prohibi- 
tion expects to make this an issue at the 
fall election in a number of the states in the 
Middle and Far West. 

Secretary of Labor, Davis, who is leading 
in a great humanitarian work at Mooseheart, 
Ill., in his book ‘The Iron Puddle,” lends his 
aid to the liquor traffic. Dr. Evans, who has 
charge of the Health Department in the 
Chicago Tribune, the World’s Wettest News- 
paper, answers the Secretary with a ven- 
geance as follows: 


Secretary Davis of the department of 
labor is quoted as follows: 

“Water does not agree with the stomach 
as well as does beer. Some of the men 
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(those who handle white-hot iron in a mill) 
feel that they can’t drink water at that time. 
My pal tells me that his stomach rejects it, 
his throat seems to collapse as he gulps it. 

“But beer he can drink, and it eases him. 
The alcohol in the beer is a blessing at this 
time. It soothes his laboring stomach until 
the water can get into his system and quench 
the man’s thirst.” 

I have no doubt the secretary is a very 
fine gentleman, and a great secretary of 
labor, and perhaps, at one time, was some- 
thing of a puddler, but what he does not 
know about physiology and hygiene is enough, 
and then some. 

God made water for man to drink, and 
man was built on the basis of water as his 
beverage, and not even a member of the 
President’s cabinet can improve on God and 
God’s works. Water can get into stomachs 
and stay there with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, where beer finds the “no admittance” 
sign. 

Occasionally one finds an old souse whose 
stomach will stand beer better than water, 
but such don’t live long. It’s dollars to 
doughnuts that the honorable secretary’s 
sousy old pal has been on the under side 
of a tombstone a long time. 

What does beer do? 

It increases thirst. It makes for obesity. 

When a man working in a hot place drinks 
beer to assuage a beer induced thirst, he will 
drink it by the bucket. When beer is drunk 
by the bucket, the drinker takes a big dose 
of alcohol and, incidentally, he fills himself 
up with fermentable food which he does not 
need, and which definitely harms hin. 

Mr. Secretary, learn this: Most of the old- 
time sunstrokes were beer strokes. This was 
true in your old craft. Don’t wish heat 
stroke and sunstroke back on your old 
comrades. 

If you don’t believe me, go to Secretary 
Hoover and ask him what the statistics in 
his department have to say on the subject. 


* 8 


The Tribune is complaining greatly at the 
intolerance of the Anti-Saloon League and 
other drys who are trying to defeat Alder- 
man Cermak of Chicago for the office of 
president of the County Board. Cermak was 
for many years the heart and soul of the 
United Societies, which existed for the one 
purpose of keeping the liquor traffic saddled 
upon the City of Chicago and the State of 
Illinois, and for making Chicago a wide- 
open town in more ways than one. After 
eighteen years of this sort of a record, the 
Tribune wonders why the church people are 
out to defeat Cermak. The denseness of the 
Tribune on oceasion is alarming when you 
consider that it is the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper.” 

The Wets know that if the movement for 
the modification of the Volstead Act so as 
to allow the sale of beer and light wines 
succeeds, they will have won the greatest 
victory ever. Their success would mean that 
these intoxicants would be sold in soft-drink 
parlors, grocery stores, hotels and restau- 
rants. We would then have a pretty state 
of affairs. Judging by the sentiment mani- 
fested in the Middle and the Far West, this 
is not likely to happen—it cannot happen 
if the churches attend to their job. Samuel 
BE. Blythe, the journalist, in a series of arti- 
cles entitled “The Boot-Leggers,” in the 
Saturday Evening Post, gives a great deal 
of information concerning the greatness and 
the ramifications of this nefarious business ; 
but he comes to the conclusion that there 
is going to be an explosion, and he intimates 
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that the result of the explosion will be the 
end of the boot-leggers and the absolute 
enforcement of the Prohibition Law. We 
believe his prophecy is well founded, but we 
think that the drys could greatly hasten the 
good day by becoming militant regarding the 
enforcement of the law. R. W. Gammon. 
Chicago, Oct. 10, 1922. 


A new note has been struck in our 
denominational literature. Previously, the 
Negro has been thought of as a denomina- 
tional ward; now, in the little pamphlet 
gotten out by the American Missionary As- 
sociation and the Congregational Extension 
Boards conjointly, he is thought of as an 
opportunity. At last the right note has been 
struck, This little book, replete with illus- 
trations and bristling with facts, is the best 
thing that can be put in the hands of our 
young people this winter in their search for 
real first-hand information on this subject. 
The Congregational church (we can now use 
that term) has no more alluring opportun- 
ity for extension than among the millions of 
responsive colored people awaiting the very 
type of church we have to give. Already we 
are looking forward to see what will be the 
permanent residuum of the work of the 
A. M. A. Clearly, it is the church work, 
and yet less stress is laid upon this than 
upon the school work. In the new day of 
religious restatement and social re-adjust- 
ment, the Church must be made first. 


WHat Do You THINK or HER? 


In the many curious questions I am often 
asked by intelligent white people who are 
ignorant of Negro life, one is: Are your 
people ready to become Congregationalists? 
Are they not naturally Baptists and Method- 
ists? Whenever I am asked this question, 
I always think of a colored woman in At- 
lanta who was the best church member I 
ever knew. If attendance, giving and prayer 
eonstitute the triangle of church life, she 
turned that triangle into a circle of beauty. 
As to attendance, she went to every service 
of the church, morning, noon and _ night, 
Wednesday as well as Sunday, business as 
well as devotional. This record was un- 
broken for a quarter of a century. In giv- 
ing, she began with the tenth, but did not 
stop there. At one time she gave the church, 
voluntarily, $200, and at another time, $500, 
requesting each time that her name be not 
given. All this she washed for, so that it 
was clean enough to eat. As to prayer, she 
never missed a meeting for social devotion 
unless she was sick, and when she prayed, 
it seemed that the angels hovered near to 
bear her request to the throne, and a great 
stillness came over the assembly. Where 
can you find a better Congregationalist? 


THE BiLoopy TRIANGLE OF GETTYSBURG 


I stood some time ago at the acute angle 
of the bloody triangle at Gettysburg, where 
Pickett made his famous but unsuccessful 
assault against the Union. As I stood there, 
I saw in imagination the bodies of men piled 
high in the bloody wave of the high-water 

mark of the Confederacy. Back the tide 
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flowed, and though there were the ebb and 
flow of the tide, it never came so high again; 
it receded until the waters of rebellion com- 
pletely dried up in this nation. I was struck 
with the fact that although not a single 
colored man had up to that time fought in 
the army, the very land of this bloody tri- 
angle was owned by a colored man. 


CALDER, Dupont, FRENCH 


United States Senator Calder, addressing 
the Nazarene Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, under the auspices of the Men 
of Nazarene recently, said that the Negro 
had made more progress in the sixty years 
of his emancipation than the white man had 
made in a thousand. This address, which 
scintillated with facts to back up his con- 
tention, was reported on the floor of Con- 
gress, and a motion has been made to print 
it in the Congressional Record. One of the 
reasons for the great progress of the Negro 
has been the co-operation of the white man. 
A fine instance of this is seen in the State 
of Delaware, where the illiteracy statistics 
proved humiliating. Mr. Dupont, the manu- 
facturer, offered to co-operate with the state 
in the erection of modern school buildings, 
by going fifty-fifty with the state. 

In view of the fact that schools for white 
and colored were separate, it was said that 
the whites would be able to raise their por- 
tion, but that the colored could hardly be 
expected to do so, in view of their economic 
handicap. Whereupon Mr. Dupont lifted the 
condition from the colored schools, and of- 
fered to build them outright. This he did, 
and today modern schools, furnished down 
to the last detail, are being put up for the 
colored people in city, town and country 
throughout Delaware. This state has for 
its colored population the best housing for 
schools of any state in the Union. As a 
result, the spirit of education has greatly 
increased in the commonwealth. Mr. French, 
the colored treasurer of a white church in 
Sandusky, O., recently gave Oberlin College 
$100,000. What a tribute to this institu- 
tion, which was the first in the world to 
admit colored men and white women on an 


equality with white men! Calder, Dupont, 
French! 


Tur Ku Kiux AND NEGRO BUSINESS 
SOLIDARITY 


One of the characteristics of the Negro, 
too little understood even by himself, is that 
he thrives on adversity. He is like a rubber 
ball: the harder you throw it down, the 
higher up it bounds. The re-action of the 
Negro to adversity is finely illustrated in 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan. Ina 
certain western city which I recently visited, 
a colored man, who had a restaurant in the 
heart of the city, patronized largely by 
whites, was put out of business by the subtle 
process of non-co-operation through the in- 
fluence of the infamous circle. Taking the 
skill he had acquired in the conduct of this 
business, together with his capital, this col- 
ored man opened up a first-class hotel for 
his own people in another part of the city, 
and it was crowded from top to bottom. 
“We can do nothing against the truth but 
for the truth.” ‘ H. H. P. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. -10. 
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An Outstanding New Book 


The Life of “Ik Marvel” 

One of the most delightful personalities 
among American authors of the past gen- 
eration was Donald G. Mitchell (“Ik 
Marvel’). His contributions to literature 
were notable; but not until twenty-three 
years after his death is his biography pub- 
lished. It is well worth waiting for, reflect- 
ing much of the personal charm, sweet spirit 
and high character of the ‘‘Master of Edge- 
wood,” and telling, as only an intimate 
friend and disciple could tell, the detailed 
story of his life. The biographer is Prof. 
Waldo H. Dunn, who had the fullest co- 
operation of Mr. Mitchell’s sons and daugh- 
ters in this work, for which they selected 
him. 

Donald Grant Mitchell was born April 12, 
1822, of Puritan parentage, his father being 
Rey. Alfred Mitchell, pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church in Norwich, Ct. He 
was sent away to school in Ellington at the 
tender age of eight years, to remain seven 
years, when he entered Yale College. Fol- 
lowing his graduation in 1841, in ill-health, 
he settled in the township of Salem, New 
London County, Ct., upon a farm. The little 
cottage in which he lived was upon the 
Woodbridge farm of 400 acres, which he 
inherited from his mother. Improved in 
health and settled in enjoyment of farm 
life and work, he was persuaded by his 
guardian, General Williams, to accept a 
position as a consular secretary in HMngland, 


in 1844, because he was “stagnating.’’ Poor 


health again led him to travel widely 
through Great Britain, and later on, the 
Continent. When strong once more, at 


twenty-four, he returned to America. Then 
came his unsettled years in Washington and 
the South; in Paris during the Revolution 
of 1848-1849; studying law in New York; 


_writing and editing the satirical social sen- 


sation, ‘The lLorgnette’; the successful 
publication of “‘Reveries of a Bachelor” and 
“Dream Life”; friendship with Washington 
Irving, and other literary leaders; courtship 
and marriage to Miss Mary Pringle of South 
Jarolina; consulship in Venice; a stay in 
Paris; then back in America in 1855. 

Then came the purchase of Hdgewood, 
two miles back from New Haven, with its 
200-acre farm, where he lived so happily the 
rest of his long life. The most trying period 
was that of the Civil War. Mrs. Mitchell’s 
sympathies were with the South. It was in- 
evitable that Connecticut Mitchell should 
support the Union, but Mr. Mitchell’s health 
was too poor for war service. In a wonder- 
ful way the immediate family was kept free 
from the bitterness of the days of strife. 
Mr. Mitchell’s devotion to a beautiful home 
life, to agriculture and rural pleasure, to 
friendships and to literature, and the “twi- 
light” of old age are described in intimate, 
pleasing chapters. 

Professor Dunn says that Mr. Mitchell re- 


Tue Lire or Donatp G. MitTcHeLtt (“Ik 
Marve’), by WaLtpo H. Dunn (Scribners. 
$4.50). 

(Continued on page 518) 
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The Oldest Grudge in the World 


The Children of Ishmael vs the Children of Isaac 


HOEVER wishes to inform himself 
W concerning the motives of the Mos- 
lems, in waging a religious war, must begin 
his investigation by recognizing the deep 
significance attached to the fact that the 


central shrine of Islam is built over the 
traditional site of Hagar’s well. To open 


this story at any date later than 2000 B.c., 
is not to understand the story at all; and 
persons who would account for the Islamic 
state of mind by tracing it back to a certain 
young camel-driver, who lived in the sixth 
century, A.pD., have tackled the problem too 
late to appreciate what it is all about. This 
is a tale which, for dramatic interest, his- 
torical sequence and age-long continuity, has 
no equal in the annals of mankind; and 
while its great antiquity requires that it 
be pieced together of fragments mostly 
legendary, the task repays the bother. 

The story begins with a serious wrong 
that was done to a woman by a celebrated 
desert sheik. For nearly forty centuries, 
the descendants of this woman have en- 
deavored, again and again, to avenge her. 
The “high spots” of this tale of the oldest 
grudge in the world are, briefly, as follows: 
Impressed, by a dream, that he should dis- 
pose of his holdings in the city of Ur-Casdim 
and found a new religious state in an un- 
known tract beyond the desert, Terah, an 
image-maker, equipped a caravan, and set 


forth. Halfway to his dream-kingdom, 
Terah halted, turned his camels out to 
graze on a little oasis which he called 


Haran; and, for some unaccountable reason, 
he remained there until he died. His son, 
Abraham, considering his filial obligation 
discharged, made ready for a return to the 
ancestral home; but, himself detained by 
a dream enjoining him to renew his father’s 
interrupted quest, the journey was con- 
tinued, under his leadership, ‘‘to a land that 
he knew not of.” At length they found that 
country—a paradise of verdure it was—and 
they threw their rugs upon the ground, and 
dwelt there. 

Years passed uneventfully. Abraham and 
his childless wife were growing old. To 
solve the vexing problem of providing a pos- 
terity to perpetuate the state, the sheik 
annexed to his household an Wgyptian 
woman named Hagar, to whom a son was 
born. He was ealled Ishmael. In our 
mental gallery of the supermen we must 
not forget to hang a full-sized portrait of 
this youth. With the keen mind, high pride 
and unwearying patience of his distinguished 
father, combined with the fearless, flashing 
heroism of his desert-born mother, Ishmael 
was a lad to reckon with, as later events 
fully testify. How he wound the old sheik’s 
heart about his tiny fingers; how he made 
himself so indispensible to Abraham’s am- 
bitions, that even the tidings of the im- 
pending birth of “the child of proimise” 
found the patriarch reluctant to believe or 
hope for it—is a story which, for pathos, 
has seldom been excelled. 


When Isaac was born, the slumbering 
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jealousies of Sarah and Hagar 
There had been a sort of armed neutrality 
between them; but now Ishmael and Isaac, 
with the ingenuous candor of childhood, 
ripped off the masks that had concealed 
their mothers’ mutual animosity, and an 
open quarrel was provoked. Sarah, for 
whom a king had once offered a great price 
because of her beauty and charm, whose 
loveliness even demanded the stoical re- 
porter in Genesis to make note of it—and 


Hagar, with the hot blood of Egypt no 
longer held in leash by the ceremony of 


expediency—poured out upon each other 
such a torrent of unbridled scorn and hate 
that Abraham knew all the outposts of pos- 
sible reconciliation had been passed. He 
resolved upon the only course left him. 
Hagar and Ishmael must go. He had loved 
the lad. He would have been quite con- 
tented with him as a successor. Indeed, 
he had once cried out, in the anguish of 
that hour of decision, “Oh, that Ishmael 
might live before Thee, oh God!” 

It was early morning on the Plains of 
Mamre in the Promised Land. Abraham, 
sheik, philosopher and seer, led the Egyp- 
tian woman and her lad out of the com- 
pound, gave them food and a cruse of water 
and pointed his finger toward the desert. 
The boy was thirteen years old, only; but 
his drawn face and clenched hands indicate 
his full understanding of the situation. He 
is promising himself that he will avenge 
his mother; that he will strive with the 
“child of promise,” whose arrival had de- 
prived him of the wealth and honor he had 
been taught to anticipate as his rightful 
inheritance. One expects to see a duel 
staged between Isaac and Ishmael some 
day; but this never comes to pass. Ishmael 
goes silently into the desert, where, accord- 
ing to the legends of his people, he is 
miraculously cared for by the Jehovah, who 
pitied him quite as thoroughly as he dis- 
approved of him. From the first, it was 
predicated of him that “his hand was 
against every other man’s hand.” 

Isaac, a person of negligible importance, 
fulfilled a dreamy, pastoral career, remem- 
bered by his posterity chiefly for an episode 
of his youth when his father (probably 
wrestling with some subconscious complex 
which called for the “promised child’s” 
death) attempted to offer the boy as a 
sacrifice. Not meaning to race too far ahead 
of the story, it is worth mentioning here 
that Moslem art features a picture bearing 
two titles: a picture of a great ledge of 
rock on the summit of a barren hill. The 
titles of the picture assert that this was the 
rock upon which Abraham essayed to sacri- 
fice Isaac, and that this was also the rock 
from which Mahomet took his flight into 
heaven. 

Ishmael modeled his nation after the pat- 
tern employed by the nation of Israel. When 
Israel established twelve tribes, Ishmael did 
likewise. Genesis names them as follows: 


awoke. 


Nebajoth, Abdeel, Mibsam, Dumah, Mishma, 
Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, Kede- 
mar and Kedar. - (It is of passing interest 
to note that these names are as familiar to 
contemporaneous Mohammedans as Peter, 
James and John are in Christian countries. ) 
The time came when Israel spoke of a future 
emancipation to be wrought through the 
genius of some offspring of the tribe of 
Judah. The Ishmaelitish cultus made the 
same claim for its tribe Kedar, a fact which 
must be implied by later developments. 

It would be unjust, even in the cause of 
brevity, to leave the old man Abraham stand- 
ing there, pointing his defenceless boy to: 
the desert. It must not be thought that the 
sheik cold-bloodedly watched his cherished 
Ishmael and the bond-woman out of sight 
that morning, and then turned back to his. 
tent to forget them. Remorsefully, he trailed 
them, later, into ‘‘the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba,’’ where he traced them through their 
days of weariness and thirst and heart- 
break. It is written of him that he found 
there a well, which he knew no man had 
dug—miraculously provided to save the life 
of his boy; and, wishing to insure this well 
against possible violation, Abraham hurried 
to the king of that country and secured a 
deed to the property in which it was situ- 
ated. In consideration whereof, he pre- 
sented Abimelech, the king, a flock of sheep, 
saying, “Take them of my hand, that they 
may be a witness that I digged this well.” 
And there the venerable sheik planted a 
grove; and, later, he found the spot suffi- 
ciently intriguing to his faney to warrant 
his removing his home into that grove. No; 
Abraham did not forget. 

To trace their histories, where they touch 
each other, of Israel and Ishmael, is a task 
insurmountable. It is sufficient to say that 
through the hundreds of years which fol- 
lowed, every time an Israelite came up to 
the parting of the ways, or some turn of 
the road, or some great national emergency, 
he found an Ishmaelite at his elbow de- 
manding reprisal. Joseph is east into a pit 
by his jealous brothers; but, at the psycho- 
logical moment, a band of Ishmaelite traders 
happen along, and carry him off into 
slavery, selling him, strangely enough, under 
the very shadow of the Hgyptian throne— 
a throne to which Joseph later stood nearer 
than any prince of the royal blood. Now, 
Israel migrates to Egypt, where he makes 
himself so useful that for five hundred years 
he cannot persuade the Pharoahs to accept 
his resignation. At length an emancipator 
leads Israel out to~ freedom; and there, 
almost on the first day of the new liberty, 
Ishmael fights him. Hundreds of years 
later, when the kingdom of Israel is divided, 
Ishmael makes war upon both fragments. 
Follow the course of the peoples sprung from 
these two sons of Abraham, and find it a 
story of untruced hostility. 

“In the fulness of time’’—according to the 
ancient records— the tribe of Judah ful- 
filled its promise to furnish a messiah. Out 
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of the old husk of Israel new life appears 
in the person of Christianity’s author. Soon 
the tribe of Kedar must be heard from, if 
the story is to be consistent. 

It is now late in the sixth century. The 
Christian Church is vitiated with strange 
controversies. Petty credal technicalities 
have split the organization into warring 
sects. Charity has gone by default. The 
sermon on the mount has been forgotten. 
The simplicity of the Galilean Gospel has 
given place to the intricacy of a great ma- 
chine.. Let there be now a fanfare of 
trumpets announcing something new from 
the Ishmaelites’ tribe of Kedar. 

It was in these days that Khadijah a 
wealthy woman of Arabia, had in her em- 
ploy a young man of aristocratic birth, but 
very poor. He attended the Syrian fairs 
for her, and there he caught up a few of 
the principles of Christianity. These prin- 
ciples he pondered in secret. He admired 
Jesus as a great prophet. By and by, he 
was in receipt of strange revelations. He 
told Khadijah of them. She financed his 
studies. At length, she married him. For 
thirteen years he taught doctrines of purity 
and peace, well worthy of his hero, the 
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Nazarene. 
converts. 

The youth continued his visits to Oriental 
capitals. He heard Christianity disputing 
and debating and fussing with itself over 
insignificant matters which filled his heart 
with disgust. He resolved that there was 
nothing attractive or resultful in such pre- 
cepts as these pedants taught; and, one day, 
he caught up a sword and shouted, “Allah 
is God, and Mahomet is his prophet!” He 
taught a fatalism so absolute that Allah 
controlled everything to the pigment in a 
man’s hair and the number of his eye-lashes. 
Allah would take care of his own! There 
was no such thing as a long-winded creed in 
the motivating hope of a real man! There 
were no mean, little, hair-splitting distine- 
tions between synonyms in the religion of a 
real man! “Allah Akbar!” shouted Mahomet 


In that time he won eleven 


“Allah Akbar! God is great!” “Allah 
Akbar!” reverberated from ten thousand 
throats. “God is great!” 


To fail to observe the logic of history in 
the life of this man is only to confess blind- 
ness to evident truth. One of the proudest 
moments of Mahomet’s life was registered 
when he wrote, in the Koran, that he was 
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able to trace his lineage, in an unbroken 
line of descent, from the tribe of Kedar— 
the executive tribe of the nation founded by 
Ishmael. And, as if to prove to the world 
that his cultus was a faithful outcome of 
the spirit of Ishmael, he built his sacred 
city, Mecca, over the site of Hagar’s well. 

Mohammedanism need never have been at 
all! It was quite as unnecessary and super- 
fluous as Ishmael! Once Ishmael is come, 
however, he may not be lightly dismissed. 
Once Mahomet has shouted, he cannot be 
easily waived aside. 

In the light of today’s dispatches from the 
East, asserting that the Moslem is resolved 
upon a holy war against Christianity, one 
turns to this old story with new interest. 
Perhaps it may be shown that the Tarsan 
did not over-emphasize the importance of 
his story of that oldest grudge in the world, 
or waste the time he took to explain it. To 
his mind, there was a deep significance in 
this ancient feud. “Abraham had two sons,” 
says Paul. “One by a bond-maid; the other 
by a free woman. He of the bond-maid 
was born after the flesh; he of the free 
woman was by promise—which things are 
an allegory.” 


The Snare and the Pestilence 


THINK it is significant that the Psalmist 

associates together “the snare of the 
fowler’ and “the noisome pestilence.” It 
seems to me that the combined perils cover 
the entire circuit of our life. For what is 
“the snare of the fowler’? There are many 
ways in which the fowler may set his 
snares. He may snare by food. He makes 
his appeal to strong, healthy, craving ap- 
petite. By attractive food he seeks to en- 
tice a healthy bird or beast into a trap, 
or into some place of sure destruction. 
Or he may snare by a pit. He digs 
his pit. He covers its mouth with brush- 
wood, with grasses, ferns and flowers. He 
makes the semblance like the reality, and 
then the healthy, leaping, heedless beast 
bounds along the way and dances into disas- 
ter and death. Or he may snare by a noose. 
The rabbits come out at nightfall, capering 
about for their dainties, and they run their 
heads into the noose, and there is no escape. 
But in all these many modes of enticement 
the snare -is set for the healthy. It is an 
attempt to catch the strong. The sickly 
creature would have no appetite, and the 
food would offer no enticement. The ex- 
hausted creature would remain quiet, and 
there would be no peril in the pit. The 
lame creature would abide in its hiding- 
place, and there would be no peril in the 
noose. And so the snare is for the strong 
and exuberant. 

But who are the victims of “the noisome 
pestilence’? Who are they who are most 
susceptible in the midst of epidemic and 
plague? They are the weak. They are those 
who are “below par.’ They are those who 
are “run down.’ The pestilence always 
. finds an easy entry when the physical de- 
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fences have been reduced. When influenza 
has weakened the constitution pneumonia 
has its chance. When overwork has left 
the body undergarrisoned, the prowling epi- 
demic finds an open door. The pestilence 
finds its victim in the children of weakness. 
So here, I think, is the contrast as well as 
the complement offered in the Psalmist’s 
words. “The snare of the fowler” indicates 
the peril of the strong. “The noisome pes- 
tilence” indicates the peril of the weak. 
One is the danger of the prosperous; the 
other is the danger of the distressed. 


PERILS OF STRENGTH 


Look at one or two of the perils of 
strength. There is the snare which is laid 
before the healthy. I do not know more 
than one or two scattered sentences in the 
Book of Common Prayer which. intercede 
for those who are in the enjoyment of ex- 
uberant health, and which pray for them 
just because they are healthy. I do not 
know any familiar hymn which could bear 
the title, “For the healthy.” How rarely do 
we hear a‘prayer in public worship for the 
moral and spiritual protection of healthy 
people! And the simple reason for the omis- 
sion is this, they are not thought to need 
it. And it is just in the thought of the 
needlessness that we may find the hidden 
snare. Suppose this sentence were to be 
inserted in the Litany, “That it may please 
Thee to give Thy protecting grace to all who 
have never known the fellowship of sick- 
ness, or the mysterious companionship of 
pain.” Would that startle the congrega- 
tion? But why should we pray for those 
who are in peril of sickness and overlook 


those who are in peril by health? Health 
has its perils as well as its benefits. Nay, 
the peril hides in the benefit itself. Healthy 
people can be snared into dangerous forget- 
fulness. Their very health may act like a 
drug which makes them numb and unmind- 
ful of the grace that sent it. Healthy people 
may become forgetful of the means of grace. 
When we are sick we are inclined to pray 
because the unseen comes in sight. But 
when we are healthy, spiritual communion 
is apt to cease, and we are snared into grave 
indifference. And, therefore, would I add 
another verse to the Litany: “That it may 
please Thee to give the defences of Thy 
grace unto all the children of health, so that 
in the day of their strength they may not 
be snared into the peril of forgetfulness, 
and their souls imprisoned in the sleep of 
mortal death.” 

And amid the snares of the strong there 
is the snare laid before those who are walk- 
ing in prosperous ways. The fowler is very 
busy when we are successful. He lays his 
snares on every side, and yet I know of no 
interceding hymn for “the man who pros- 
pereth in his way.’ Many requests for 
prayer come to men who labor in the Chris- 
tian ministry. I have never yet had one for 
men who are making money fast, for very 
successful men who are pulling down their 
barns to build greater. And yet, how subtle 
are the snares surrounding such men! They 
are in peril of self-aggression, when the soul 
is lifted up in proud conceit and defiance. 
“By the strength of my hand have I done 
it.’ It is the speech of the prosperous, the 
vaunting of the successful. “When thy 
herds and thy fiocks multiply, and thy silver 
and thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou 
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hast is multiplied, then thy heart may be 
lifted up.” It is “the snare of the fowler.” 

And, again, the prosperous man may be 
snared into self-assurance. “In my pros- 
perity I said, I shall never be moved.” How 
could a man come to say. that, and stride 
along his ways in that foolish confidence? 
Again, it is “the snare of the fowler.” “The 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them.” All 
these are the perils of the strong, the 
healthy, the successful, the comfortable; the 
fowler lays his snares and seeks to lure 
them into forgetfulness, into self-assertion, 
into moral sleep. 


PERILS OF WEAKNESS 

Look now at! the perils of weakness. I 
said that the plague or epidemic gets hold 
of us when we are below our normal 
strength. If we turn to the life of the soul 
we shall find abundant evidence of analo- 
gous perils. The sudden shocks of life often 
reduce the soul to dangerous weakness. 
When the Lord Jesus told his disciples that 
he was going away, they were stunned into 
distraction. The shock was terrific, and it 
resulted in all the weakness of confusion. 
Or think of some overwhelming experience 
in our own lives, some bolt out of the blue, 
some sudden bereavement, some disastrous 
news. We are apt to be thrown by such 
visitations into a condition which we de- 
scribe in words like these: “felt worthless,” 
“worth nothing,” “limp as water,” “a 
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feather could have. knocked me over.” It 


is as though our strength had all been spilt 
upon the ground. 

Now, in this mood of weakness, we are 
exposed to the peril of “the noisome pesti- 
lence.” The plague of blasphemy may steal 
round about us and we may rise in defiance 
of God. “While they continually say unto 
me, Where is thy God?’ Multitudes who 
have been thrown into weakness have met 
the peril, and the plague has had no hold 
upon them. Here is one who in the midst 
of his calamity could give the heartening 
witness, “Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust him.” 

Then think of the weakness that often 
results from apparently unanswered prayer. 
We have prayed, and we haye watched, 
and the answer has tarried.. We have an- 
ticipated the morning in our watchings. We 
have scanned the horizon in the early twi- 
light, but no messenger of grace has ap- 
peared bringing the prayed-for boon. And 
the heart has weakened in waiting, for 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” That 
is a most perilous weakness, “The noisome 
pestilence” steals up and may easily claim 
a victim. There is the plague of hopeless- 
ness which visits us when we are feeling the 
weakness of unanswered prayer. There is 
a deeper plague of desirelessness in which 
all the faculties of aspiration may swoon 
and sleep away. Therefore do I say that 
“the noisome pestilence” seeks us out in our 
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weakness. What shall we do, whether our 
condition is one of strength or of weakness? 

First of all, we can exercise our wills 
toward God. That is what the psalmist did 
who had the perils. of these very snares. 
He did not remain in a mood of wasting 
reverie and of idle dream. “I will say of 
the Lord, he is my refuge.” Great affirma- 
tives have mighty power. We can often 
pull ourselves together by the affirmative 
usage of a great word. We give a tonic to 
our souls when we address them in some 
positive evangels concerning the Most High 
God. 

And then, secondly, we can do what the 
psalmist did. We can deliberately seek 
shelter in the Lord our God. “He is my 
refuge.’ He sheltered himself behind God 
in the day of his weakness, as a child shel- 
ters behind the mother on some exposed or 
perilous road. “He is my fortress.” He 
regarded God as his very castle, his fort 
into which he could turn for the rest of 
security. There are occasions in life when 
we must leave the fighting to God. We are 
to hide in his fortress, and he himself will 
meet the snare, and he himself will deal 
with the pestilence. ‘He is my God.” And 
I think we may place the emphasis upon 
the pronoun. The psalmist experienced the 
strong and personal fellowship*of God, and 
in the mighty sense of his presence the snare 
was powerless to entice, and the pestilence 
was impotent to destroy. 


Training of Heart and Hand in the Mission Field 


Charles W. Abel and His Work 


HE field of missionary labor is ever 
T extending its borders. Missionaries 
today are engaged in phases of the work 
which did not come within the scope of their 
efforts one hundred years ago. Medical mis- 
sions and educational work have come as 
an answer to the recognized need upon the 
mission field. As hospitals and colleges 
were found to be a means of Christian sery- 
ice in the homeland, so they have been 
recognized as no less an opportunity of 
missionary endeavor on the foreign field. 

Some of the richest ministries of the for- 
eign field have been in school and clinic. 
The spirit and purpose in which a service 


is rendered is the determining factor of its - 


value. Even the helper in a missionary’s 
family, although unable to do a distinctly 
missionary work, who relieves an efficient 
wife to assist her husband, may be as truly 
a missionary as those whom her devotion 
helps. It was this principle which George 
Herbert so quaintly expressed in the lines: 


Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see, 
And what I do in everything 
To do it as for Thee. 
5 a, ae Tie 
A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


The history of missions clearly indicates 
the progressive character in the varied forms 
of service. It seems a long call from the 
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primitive methods of pioneer missionaries 
to the splendid institutions of learning and 
well equipped hospitals and universities of 
today. The latter was the answer to the 
recognized need which followed upon the 
success of the missionary. In the growing 
Christian community there was awakened a 
desire for education, and as men were led 
out of the darkness of superstition, there 
was a demand for higher education and the 
training of leaders. 

Kach step has been attended with a cer- 
tain degree of opposition, or perhaps one 
should more properly say with an expression 
of misgiving, on the part of earnest men 
and women to whom the primitive mis- 
sionary’s methods were the only true ones. 
Christ commanded his followers to be wit- 
nesses. It was argued that inasmuch. as 
nothing was said of hospitals or colleges in 
the Great Commission, they formed no right- 
ful object of Christian missionary endeavor. 
Fortunately, that day of misgiving is past. 
God has set his seal of approval upon these 
later agencies in making known the Gospel. 

In the past it has been the recognition of 
existing needs which has indicated the direc- 
tion of development of Christian missions. 
In more recent years further development 
has. been the result of further experience. 
It has been recognized, especially among 
primitive people, that industrial training is 
an important sphere of missionary’ service. 


The advent of civilization is a disintegrat- 
ing force. The occupations of a warlike 
people suddenly cease. Social customs are 
changed and a new world emerges. It is 
difficult to realize how far-reaching an effect 


all this has among primitive people. They 
experience a sense of bewilderment. It is 
as though they passed suddenly, on the 


advent of civilization, from a stone age to 
an iron age. It is a change which has great 
possibilities for evil as well as for good. In 
the South Sea Islands civilization has meant 
in only too many cases a diminished popu- 
lation. This is true in the Fiji, Samoan and 
even in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Me. ABEL IN NEW GUINEA 


It is to the meeting of this problem that 
Charles W. Abel of New Guinea is devoting 
his life. It is thirty-two years since Mr. 
Abel first went to New Guinea under the 
London Missionary Society. He had been 
preceded by the pioneers James Chalmers, 
who a few years ago fell victim to the can- 
nibals, and Dr. Laws. Settling among the 
Papuans in the eastern end of New Guinea, 
Mr. Abel began his missionary labors among 
a savage people. 

With the growth of his work and as the 
Gospel message won its adherence, Mr. Abel 
also realized that there was another phase 
of civilization, antagonistic to this Chris-_ 
tianity, with which his people were brought 
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into contact through commerce. Men who 
were indifferent to the welfare of the na- 
tives were prepared to exploit them to a 
selfish end. To enable the convert from 
savagery to meet the impact of civilization, 
it was necessary, not only that he should 
have a knowledge of what was right, but 
that he should be able to render skilled 
service and make his contribution to a civi- 
lized society. Simply to deprive the primi- 
tive man of his weapons of warfare without 
substituting utensils for industry, was to 
leave him indolent and resourceless. In 
such a case he became an easy victim of 
every temptation. On the other hand, could 
he be taught to read and write, and beyond 
this, to receive an industrial training, he 
would become a skilled artisan, and would 
be placed in a position of advantage. 
Thereby his services would command a 
living wage and he would have a contribu- 
tion to make as a member of a new social 
order. 


SKILLED WORKERS OF KwWatTo 


After nearly a generation of work, Mr. 
Abel now gives a graphic description of what 
has resulted from the application of this 
principle to missionary labor. At Kwato 
is a church with a membership of six. hun- 
dred. In this community are three hundred 
men, including carpenters, iron workers, 
printers, and other skilled artisans. The 
services of these men are in demand by 
traders and government officials, and the 
skill they have attained in their different 
eallings is attested by the wide call for their 
services. The story of one day’s work on 
the part of Mr. Abel indicates the multi- 
tudinous phases of the modern missionary’s 
life—road building, repairing a government 
fort in a nearby port, the erection of a 
house, and the distribution of stores among 
the native workers. All these come within 
the day’s work of a Christian missionary 
in his station. 

The success which has now attended his 
Jabors is a warrant for greater effort in the 
future. The native New Guinean shows not 
a little mechanical skill and soon acquires 
great facility in the use of tools. The stories 
of his power of imitating the work of the 
white men, both at carpentry and iron work, 
give promise of further development along 
industrial lines. The need now is for fur- 
ther equipment, and it has been to America 
that Mr. Abel has turned for help in meet- 
ing the needs which the success of the work 
have made so urgent. A carpenter’s shop 
with lathes and planes, a hospital with medi- 
eal staff and nurses, and a printer’s shop 
for printing portions of the Bible and Chris- 
tian literature in the native tongue are all 
urgent needs at the present time. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society, under which Mr. 
Abel is laboring, while retaining Mr. Abel 
on its staff, is not assuming the financial 
responsibility of the development of the 
work for which, however, it has testified a 
warm sympathy. 

Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, writ- 
ing to his church paper of the voyage across 
the Atlantic in company with Mr. Abel, says: 
“Mr. Abel had the most wonderful and fas- 
cinating things to tell. He made us realize 


what a missionary’s work was as we had 
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never realized before. Sir Ernest Hodder 
Williams had yery kindly sent to me a few 
new novels wherewith to beguile the tedium 
of the journey. Mr. B. did manage to get 
through one, but he wasn't halfway through 
the second when we reached New York. The 
explanation is that the truth of Mr. Abel’s 
experiences in New Guinea was more fas- 
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cinating than any fiction. I shall always 
remember those days the Laconia, if 
only for the memories of Mr. Abel's conver- 
sation. He is a great missionary, and stands 
in the succession of great pioneers like John 
Williams and David Livingston and James 
Chalmers.” 

In Mr. Abel there is combined the widely 
diversified qualities of the modern success- 
ful missionary—statesman, economist, phi- 
lologist, industrial leader and hygiene. offi- 
cer. However varied the callings, that which 
is dominant through all is the realization 
that he is the messenger of Jesus Christ, 
seeking to be a means to build up the King- 
dom of Christ among a people who have been 
in darkness of heathenism through past 
ages. 

During Mr. Abel’s brief stay in America, 
appointments are being made for him 
through the Northfield Extension Move- 
ment, to which inquiries may be addressed 
by any who may wish to have him address 
meetings. 


The Cricket in the Church 
By Donald B. MacLane 
A ericket sang in church the service through, 
The Sunday ere our daughter came to earth, 
While I was preaching, he was preaching too— 
Methought he was a herald of her birth. 


on 


Upon the pulpit stairs concealed he lay, 

And chirped his liturgy so clear and shrill; 
I have forgot my sermon of that day— 

His message like a Gospel cheers me still. 


I mind me, when the service all was over, 
I searched until the tiny elf I spied 
And placed him out of doors mid grass and 
clover, 
And o’er his head the blue sky free and wide. 


So, after three bright Summers, I surmise 
God took our baby from all worldly things, 
To set her in the fields of Paradise, 


Where she is safe, and free, and always sings. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Backfire 


I know not how it is done, but this I 
know, that sometimes an Automobile doth 
send its spark in the Wrong Direction. 

Once upon a time, which was a few days 
ago, a man set forth, he and his wife and 
his friend and his friend’s wife, and they 
undertook a Little Ride in the Country in 
an Open Car. And they came upon a Rail- 
way Track, and there the Car stopped. And 
when they essayed-to start it, then did the 
spark ignite the Gas, but it went not out so 
as to make the wheels go around, but it 
Back-fired. 

And about that time I arrived. 

Now, the manner of my arrival was this. 
I was on an Express Train, and we came 
thundering down the track, and we turned 
a curve, and we struck a Car that was 
Blazing. For the Back-fire had set fire to 
the car, so that the Cumbustible parts of 
it were aflame, and its mechanism did melt 
with Fervent Heat. 

Now, I was in the very front Coach behind 
the Engine, when we suddenly bumped into 
that car at the rate of Forty Miles an Hour, 
and we picked it up, and tangled its mechan- 
ism in our running gear, so that the flame 
of the Blazing Gasoline was about my Coach, 
and upon my side of it. And we went 
through fire, even as did Elijah, but there 
were no horses on our chariot, and we 
stopped a little way this side of Heaven, 
though not so very far. And the Automo- 
bile was a few pounds of Junk, and we were 
scorched and battered, 

Now there was a man upon the train who 
lifted up his voice and said, The great Day 
of the Lord is near. Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 

And I said, Be silent. As for the speed, 
our train was not going too fast, and the 
Automobile was not going fast enough; and . 
if there be any increase in Knowledge, thou 
hast been omitted in the distribution. 

And I knew that I had the sympathy of 
the folk upon the train, for it was not a 
time in which men wanted to hear talk that 
darkened counsel by words without knowl- 
edge. And indeed it had been for a few 
moments a Terrifying Experience, and there 
were certain that cried out in fear. For 
we knew not what had occurred, but only 
that suddenly we were Enveloped in Flame, 
and it seemed as if we should have been 
consumed. 

Now it oceurred to me that it was prob- 
ably some small defect in the mechanism, 
or in the lack of skill of him who handled 
it and got rattled, that that machine Back- 
fired and balked, and a very little change 
in the one or the other would have taken 
that Car off the track and sent it humming 
down the road; whereas, it became a Total 
Wreck, and nearly spoiled the day for us. 

And I said unto myself that I had known 
men whose spiritual mechanism has the 
same faulty adjustment, so that they Back- 
fire when they should produce a good spark, 
and go steadily down the road. For there 
be wrecks that might be saved and perils 
that might be avoided if men would get a 
new- Spark Plug in their intelligence or 
their disposition. 


OCTOBER 


By Sherman Ripley 


Brown autumn, at the zenith of her powers, 


Fulfills all promises. 


With gracious freedom. 


Her blessings flow 


Western zephyrs blow 


The bending harvests, and the aster bowers. 

The painted leaves are falling in bright showers, 
And everywhere the branches as they glow 

Vie with the rainbow colors spread below 


Like petals from a sea of scarlet flowers. 


The busy reapers chant their happy tune, 

While overhead the squirrel toils at length 

To store the treasures that the frost has kissed; 
The air is charged with vigor, zest and strength! 
And now, at last, with purple haze and mist, 
Comes Indian Summer with its golden moon. 


Hartford, Ct. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Passion of Paul 
By Rev. Dow B.Beene, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
that are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things that are before, I press toward 
the mark. Phil. 8: 18, 14. 


The word forgetting is not to be taken 
literally, for we know that the apostle 


~cherished many precious memories of the 


past. He was mindful of the past history 
and present condition of his country; he 
gloried in his race, and was so anxious 
for its future that he says, “I could 
wish myself accursed for my brethren”; he 
valued his family lineage, mentioning his 
tribe, and calling himself a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and a member of the strictest sect 
of their religion; his letters abound with 
messages to past friends; and he made a 
eatalogue of his past sufferings for a cause 
of Christ. 

The message is that, having made the 
start, he is determined that nothing shall 
hinder him. Success or failure shall but 
spur him on to finish the course, and both 
alike shall be disregarded, as though for- 
gotten when about to become hindrances to 
further progress. Past suecess is not 
enough, and past failure shall not be final. 
He looks forward to victory. 

And so he continued, from the day he met 
Jesus to the day of his final execution, a 
man of one supreme passion. He must finish 
his course with joy, and the ministry as- 
signed by the Holy Spirit. 

So throughout the known world, he ceased 
not night and day to entreat men and women 
to turn to the Lord Jesus, counting all 
things but refuse that he might win and 
know the Christ. 

In like manner we have a race to run. 
It is not a “happen so” that we are here. 
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Back of our lives is a loving Father with 
an intelligent plan which he expects us to 
We are here for a purpose; and 
life is worth the living, only as we are 
serving that purpose, by discovering our 
Father’s plan and running with patience the 
race that is set before us. 

To this end we ought to keep ourselves 
in good condition. The best athlete I ever 
knew failed utterly in early manhood 
through self-indulgence. In training for 
our Christian race, the apostle says we 
should be temperate, keep the body under, 
and cast aside the sins that beset us. These 
principles we must not ignore if we are to 
succeed. Also we must keep running to the 
end. The runner who sits down at the close 
of the first half of the race loses. 

Final success is possible. Not for one 
alone is the victor’s crown, but for every 
one who is faithful to the end. We are not 
contending with the other runner, so that 
if we win he loses. We are not expected to 
do as well as he does, but rather to do our 
best. This race is not to the swift. 

So if others have outstripped us; if we 


have fallen in the race; or if our course 


has led us by an open grave, and it is with 
lonely hearts that we must continue the 
contest—let us so run that we may obtain 
the prize. 

Others may have an easy race, and be 
able to finish with flying colors, but that 
is not so important. Let me come in late, 
if I must, with dragging footsteps, and the 
victim of a thousand disappointments; but 
let me be able, in the end, to look into the 
face of the great Judge of ali the races, and 
honestly affirm that I have done my best. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tur CASE FOR THE INDIAN, by STELLA M. 
Atwoon (Survey, October). This is the 
monthly ‘‘graphic’”’ number, and the first four 
articles are devoted to the case for the Ameri- 
ean Indian, especially the Pueblos. 
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Near East Relief 


Mr. Will A. Hays, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, appointed by President Harding as chair- 
man of the committee to raise funds to relieve 
the intense suffering in the Near Wast today, 
said, on a recent visit to Boston: 

The emergency exists. The American Red 


Cross and the Near Hast Relief will meet that 


emergency. They are the natural agencies 
and they have assumed the responsibility. The 
other great organizations will co-operate. The 
American people will respond. They never 
have failed to meet any emergency. It is not 
a question of how much money will be needed 
or how much money will be raised. It is a 
question of how many human lives can be 
saved. 

To this, Secretary James L Barton of the 
American Board and chairman of the Near 
Hast Relief, with whom Mr. Hays was in 
conference, added: 

Never has the country been so united in an 
endeavor to heal the wound created by a great 
tragedy. Fullest co-operation by the American 
Red Cross and the Near Hast Relief is as- 
sured. These two organizations acting together 
on the field, backed by the united philanthropic 
sentiment and generous support of America, 
should be able to reach the great mass of suf- 
ferers before the severity of winter sets in. 
Already the Near Hast Relief has one cargo 
of food supplies discharged, and others on the 
sea. The immediate and liberal response from 
the public is imperative. The Near Hast Re- 
lief is gratified at the Committee appointed 
by President Harding, of which Will Hays is 
chairman, and the assurance of the united 
co-operation of the other organizations inter- 
ested in philanthropy in the Near Hast. 

The Committee of which Mr. Hays is the 
head, is made up of a group of leaders of 
famous and eflicient charitable and benevolent 
organizations. Its members. are: Will H. 
Hays. chairman; Judge James Barton Payne 
of the American Red Cross; Dr. James L. 
Barton of the Near Hast Relief; R. J. Cuddily 
ot the Literary Digest; James A. Flaherty of 
the Knights of Columbus; Dr. John R. Mott of 
the Y. M. C. A.; Mrs. John French of the 
Y. W. C. A.; Dr. Robert E. Speer of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; Felix Warburg of 
the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; and 
Herbert Hoover of the American Relief 
Administration. 


The Appeal to the Churches 

In order to avoid any conflict with the ap- 
peal being made in the churches in behalf of 
the Smyrna sufferers, the date for presenting 
the cause of Near Hast Relief has been changed 
from Noy. 19 to Jan. 21. Church committees 
are requested to make a place for this in their 
benevolence budgets for 1928, and also to make 
it clear to the churches that Near Hast Relief 
forms no part of the regular apportionment 
in behalf of the denominational boards. It 
should be remembered that the accute emer- 
gency created by the Smyrna disaster does not 
make less but perhaps more, the need of the 
people who were already destitute and famine 
stricken in the regions formerly occupied by the 
Turkish Empire. It is especially imperative that 
the thousands of orphaned children who have 
been cared for during the past two years shall 
continue to have support. The National Coun- 
cil’s Committee begs that on Jan. 21 this cause 
shall have adequate presentation in all of our 

churches. CLARENCE H. WIZson, 
Chairman. 


The Pastor Says: If one is only a trifle 
short of enough ideas to justify his conversa- 
tion, he need use an oath only once in several 
sentences, but occasionally we find a person 
who has so little to express, yet so great 
a desire to keep his tongue in motion that 
the little solid matter of thought may be said 
to be in solution in the stream of profanity. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE aT Yu TAo Ho, SHANSI PROVINCE, CHINA 


The Yu Tao Ho Summer Conference 


Meeting for Christian Workers in Shansi Province, North China 
By Rev. Paul R. Reynolds 


American Board, Fenchow, Shansi, China 


INETEEN days by mule, back over the 

rough mountain trails one man came to 
ttend the Conference. For two weeks, in this 
ittle paradise of green trees beside the bub- 
ling brook, he could find fellowship with other 
ninisters. Then the nineteen days of treeless 
eat and yellow dust back home again, but with 
pirit refreshed and mind full of new plans 
nd thoughts. The only other break in his year 
vill be when Mr. Pye, on his annual trip 
mong the churches, visits him for two or three 
lays. For another year he will not see a 
yrother minister or hear a word of the “Jesus 
Way” except from his own tiny flock of vil- 
agers—but he has been to Yti Tao Ho. 

Others came from yarying distances; more 
han half of those present three or more days’ 
ourney. The total enrollment was 249, com- 
ng from four proyinces, and representing four 
nissions—China Inland Mission, Church of the 
Brethren, English Baptist and American Board. 
[t would be hard to estimate the value and 
far-reaching results of this fellowshipping to- 
yether of various nationalities, missions and 
heological opinions. Hnglish, Canadians, Nor- 
wegians, Americans and Chinese, liberals and 
conservatives met together in brotherhood. It 
is hard to be bitter and easy to be generous 
ifter folks have sat beside the brook and talked 
things over. These are critical days in China, 
and the value of just this sort of thing for both 
Chinese and foreigners simply cannot be over- 
stated. 

All but three of our American Board preach- 
ers from the Shansi-Shensi field were present. 
These three had reasons making it absolutely 
impossible for them to attend. The dry soil 
of North China could not suck in the summer 
rains more greedily than the men and women 
of the conference drew in the inspiration given 
by the leaders. Many of them had never before 
attended any other religious gathering except 
the little church back in the village. 

There were two main themes of discussion: 
1. The question of self-support and self-propa- 
gation of the churches; 2. The development of 


work among women. ‘These days are bringing 
stirrings deep down in the soil life of the Chi- 
nese. The humblest coolie church member, 
with only a bowl or two of rice a day, wants 
to give a few cash that the church may be his. 
The missionaries humbly thank God that he 
is moving in the hearts of men, and pray that 
no action or attitude of theirs may stultify this 
new urge. “That they may increase while we 
decrease.” 

The importance of the second theme may 
be judged when we know that our American 
Board churches in the Shansi-Shensi field re- 
port membership as follows: men, 6,098; 
women, 494-—including probationers in both 
cases. Peculiar conditions and customs in 
China make it impossible to reach the women 
with men preachers and Bible teachers. This 
year there were present in the Conference 37 
women, and that is just the beginning. The 
work for them included not only inspirational 
addresses, Bible study, methods of church work, 
but also courses on public health, home care 
and sanitation, child welfare, and all the kin- 
dred subjects, knowledge of which is so desper- 
ately needed in China today. These women, 
indeed, go back to bring “life more abundant” 
to their people. The above matters were pre- 
sented by such efficient leaders as Dr. Pai, 
medical adviser of Yen Ching University, Pe- 
king (Peking Christian University) ; Dr. Lois 
Pendleton of Techow; Dr. Alma Cook of Lint- 
sing; and Dr. Vivian B. Appleton, General Sec- 
retary of the National Council on Public Health, 
Shanghai. 

The theme of church self-support and self- 
propagation was discussed under the suggestive 
help of such men as Rev. John Griffith of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission in Honan; 
Rev. J. L. Yang of the Methodist Mission, 
West City, Peking; Pastor Chu of the Ameri- 
ean Board Church at Taiku, Mr. Nipps, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Chefoo; 
and Rey. George L. Davis, General Secretary 
of the Methodist Mission of North China. 

Bible classes were in charge of Pastor P’eng 
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of the Teng Shih K’ou Church, Peking (Ameri- 
can Board); Dr. Li Jung Fang, professor of 
Old Testament in the Theological Seminary at 
Yen Ching University ; and other leaders from 
various schools and universities. The deyo- 
(Continued on page 518) 


Central Church, Fall River 


The Central Congregational Church of Fall 
River, Mass., is one of the great churches of 
our denomination. It was organized in 1842, 
The present building, which is pictured on the 
cover of this week’s 


Congregationalist, was 
erected in 1875, and the adjoining chapel in 
1892. They form a commodious, splendid, well- 


used plant on Rock St., covering a city block. 
The church is a_ beautiful brick structure, 
trimmed with Nova Scotia freestone, Victoria 
Harly English Gothic, having a slender, grace- 
ful spire 190 feet tall. The chapel corresponds 
in architecture and construction. The walls in 
part are heavily covered with ivy. It is the 
largest Protestant church building in the city, 
having a regular seating capacity of 1,200, 
which may be increased to 1,800 when neces- 
sary. The auditorium is in the shape of a 
with galleries in the rear and in each 
of the transepts. It is dignified and stately, 
offering the very atmosphere of worship such 
as a cathedral suggests. The church aims to 
furnish its people a high order of intelligent 
spiritual interpretation of religion that shall 
lead them devoutly to God and to the doing of 
his will for others. 

There is a great sweet-toned organ, with 
chimes, which the present organist, Thomas V. 
Walkden, has most skillfully played for nearly: 
25 years, and which he will play during the 
Sunday school Convention. Another institu- 
tion of the church is the sexton, James Savory, 
also drawing towards 25 years in service—the 
perfect sexton, with whom nobody finds fault 
and whom everybody loves. 

The church has always been noted for its 
able laymen giving studious attention to its 
affairs, temporal and spiritual. Then it has 
a Women’s Association of over 500 members, 
an alert and zealous body. It is a church that 
has been nobly responsive to the big missionary 
appeals of the past and of these later years, 
and that is alert to all our denominational 
movements. 

An honored name in its annals is that of 
Rev. Edwin A. Buck, who from 1867 to 1903, 
over 35 years, was the beloved missionary 
conducting the mission school, and, like his 
Master, going about doing good. He did a 
work of abiding significance and his name 
lives on. 

Seven pastors have served the church, com- 
pleting ministries of from five to twenty years 
each. They have all been able men, and some 
of them were men whose distinguished abilities 
were widely recognized : 


Cross, 


Rey. Samuel Washburn, 1844-1849 
Rey. Eli Thurston, 1849-1869 
Rey. Michael Burnham, 1870-1882 
' Rey. Eldridge Mix, 1882-1890. 


Rey. William W. Jubb, 1891-1896 

Rey. William A. Knight, 1897-1902 

Rey. Clarence F. Swift, 1902-1918 
The present pastor, the eighth in succession, 
is Rey. Theophilus S. Devitt, Ph.D., D.D., a 
minister of careful training and of spiritual 
insight, accepting and teaching truth according: 
to modern light from science and from histori- 
cally interpreted records. After long pastor 
ates at Branford, Ct., and at Winona, Minn., 
he is just entering his fifth year at Central. 
He is an eloquent and forceful preacher, fully: 
sustaining the high character and reputation 
of his predecessors in this eminent pulpit. 

H. H. Hart. 
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Better Acquaintance 
Promotes Friendliness 

HE following interesting statement re- 
4 hh cently appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: Writing home from China, a 
Californian says: “The Chinese are a great 
race, with a bunch of good qualities and 
they certainly love Americans. After hav- 
ing seen them in their own country, I have 
wished that I could take back every rock 
which, as a kid, I threw at Chinese wash 
Upon this statement the Chroni- 
cle comments: “That letter contains the 
whole point of the matter. Racial preju- 
dices and national antagonisms are the 
product of ignorance.” Acquaintance pro- 
motes friendliness. That is the general rule. 
At a recent meeting to discuss international 
problems in the Far Hast, it was interesting 
to notice the enthusiasm which each Ameri- 
can official exhibited for the particular peo- 
ple—Chinese, Indian, Korean, Japanese— 
with whom he had lived long enough to 
have gained real acquaintance. Each one de- 
clared that his people were most interesting, 
in many respects showing as fine qualities 
as any people on earth. 


houses.” 


Peking University 
Teaches Tanning 

HE leather department of Peking Uni- 

versity has been one of the most suc- 
eessful recent efforts of that progressive 
center of instruction. It was organized in 
the fall of 1921 by Dr. H. S. Vincent, who 
has had special training and wide experi- 
ence in the same sort of work in Siam, 
where the work he started has been recog- 
nized by the young Hmperor, as of special 
value to his people. It is expected that new 
tanning methods will be introduced in China, 
so that shoes and other leather products will 
be equal to those of foreign manufacture. 
Already a new leather known as Peking Kid 
has been developed, which is said to be equal 
to the best on the market in China. 


Nine Denominations to Federate 
in New York State 


ORTY delegates, representing Baptist, 
Songregational, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist HEpiscopal, Méthodist Protestant, Re- 


formed, Christian, Moravian and Universa- 
list denominations, met at the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Utica, N. Y., on 
Sept. 21, to consider the formation of a New 
York State Council of Churches. After full 
discussion it was unanimously and heartily 
voted to recommend to the various state 
bodies the creation of such an organization, 
with a budget of $10,000. Rey. O. J. Price 
of Rochester was secured as temporary or- 
ganizing secretary. Rev. Andrew M. Wight, 
of the Geddes Congregational Church in 
Syracuse, was chosen recording secretary 
and treasurer. 
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IS DOING 


Junior Red Cross 
in Public Schools 

RGANIZED first to promote relief work 

during the war, the Junior Red Cross 
has continued its efforts for the needs of 
peace. Today there are more than 5,000,000 
girls and boys in over 30,000 schools in the 
United States engaged in yarious kinds of 
service for other children. Nor is this the 
whole story. In response to these efforts 
and inspired by them, the school children of 
23 countries have created similar Red Cross 
Junior organizations, and a world-wide or- 
ganization has been formed. Many of these 
children are exchanging letters and _ gifts, 
which will undoubtedly work for acquaint- 
ance, friendliness and peace. Red Cross 
Sunday is Noy. 12, and it is expected many 
Sunday schools will observe special exercises 
for the day. Any local Red Cross organiza- 
tion will he glad to help the Sunday senool 
in arranging programs. 


The World I eague 
Against Alcoholism 
Te World League against Alcoholism 
was organized in June, 1919, in order 
to unite the temperance organizations of the 
different nations of the world in a union 
which would make possible co-operation and 
help in solving the problems connected with 
the liquor traffic. The League will hold an 
international conference at Toronto, Canada, 
Nov, 24 to 29. Churches and Missionary 
Societies of the different denominations are 
asked to send delegates. Hach Woman’s 
Missionary Society is invited to elect a 
delegate to this conference, who will be an 
accredited representative of her society. 


Roman Catholic Missions 
in China 

N attractive missionary magazine, organ 
A of the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, is called The Shield. It devotes ten 
pages of its October issue to China, present- 
ing a large amount of varied and interest- 
ing information. We learn that there are 
today in China about 3,000 Sisters, of whom 
1,928 are natives. There are more than 17 
distinet native sisterhoods in China, with 
1,201 members. There are two orders of 
native Brothers with about 45 members. 
There are about 2,400 priests and also 1,000 
native priests. In 1918, there were 48 major 
seminaries and 41 preparatory seminaries, 
with an enrollment of 576 and 1,872 can- 
didates, respectively. In 12 years there has 
been an increase of 25 seminaries. 


National Protestant Hospital 
Association Holds Annual Meeting 
NEW manifestation of inter-denomina- 
tional activity is the three-days’ con- 
vention—Sept. 23-25—of representatives of 
church hospitals of all denominations. The 
place was Atlantic City, N. J. The presi- 
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dent of the Association, Dr. Plimy O. Clark 
of Denver, made the opening address. One 
of the speakers said: “In hospitals estab- 
lished, maintained and governed by the 
Church, the ideals for which the Master 
stands can be cultivated more fully and 
better than would be possible if she had no 
voice and no authority in such an institu 
tion.” The election resulted in the choice 
of Dr. Charles 8S. Woods of Colorado Springs 
for president, and Dr. Frank C. English, 
Cleveland, O., for secretary-treasurer. 


Worth Noting 


Missionaries write from many places in 
China that the poppy is being grown again 
in large quantities, and it is said that fully 
one-third as much is being smoked as before 
prohibition went into effect. 


The American Israelite announces that 
there is soon to be a daily paper in Jeru- 
salem, published in English. Mrs. Gabling 
of New York, who has spent several months 
in Palestine studying local conditions, is to 
be owner and editor. 


Dr. Bruno Koslowski, former underminis- 
ter of education in the Polish government, 
came to Boston recently in order to take 
methods, with special reference to adapta- 
bility to use in Poland. He intends to take 
up Y. M. C. A. work as his life’s work. 


In Asia, for October, is an interesting 
article on “Rosaries of the Great Religions,” 
by Rey. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., describ- 
ing the use of this aid to prayer by Bud- 
dhists of many lands, Mahommedans, and 
others. The article is richly illustrated. 


A well-known journalist, Jose Carlos Rod- 
riguez, formerly proprietor of the largest 
daily paper in Rio de Janeiro, it is stated, 
has been giving the last few years to the 
preparation of an introduction to the Bible, 
being a strong believer in the evangelical 
cause and the power of the Bible in solving 
Brazil's problems. 

“Children under ten years of age are not 
included in the census returns. Hundreds 
of boys and girls under that age are being 
worked long hours in the cotton and tobacco 
fields where the tenancy system binds whole 
families to serfdom, and in the areas of 
industrialized agriculture, where beets and 
onions are raised under a system of contract 
labor.” (Owen R. Lovejoy.) 

In the Huntington Library, a part of the 
great estate which Henry BH. Huntington 
has donated to the public, there is a won- 
derful collection of rare volumes, including 
a copy of Caxton’s first printed book in 
English, a copy of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first printed in movable type, for which Mr. 
Huntington paid $50,000; nearly 8,000 origi- 
nals in English literature, prior to 1641; 
and the best Shakespeare collection in 
existence. 
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The Russian Immigrant 

THe Russian IMMIGRANT, by DR. JEROME 
Davis (The Macmillan Company. $1.50). 
This book by Jerome Davis will help the min- 
ister in his human interpretation of the Rus- 
sian situation in the United States. Public 
opinion has been ruthless and without discrimi- 
nation. As some one has said, the effect of 
the blockade of Russia has been to turn public 
opinion with reference to Russia into two 
channels.” Some men declare all Russians to 
be angels, and other men declare them all to 
be devils. The truth is probably somewhere 
in between. Dr. Davis sets forth a careful 
study of American conditions of life which the 
Russian immigrant encounters as he comes to 
America. .The book is based not only on all 
available previous literature, but also on per- 
sonal yisits to nearly all the sections in Amer- 
ica where the Russians have congregated; 
New York, including Brooklyn, Bridgeport and 
Hartford, Ct.; Boston, Philadelphia, Scranton, 
Coaldale, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, ete. Back of this is the experience of 
two and a half years spent in Russia, and 
thorough knowledge of the Russian language. 
He has made a special price on the book to the 
Congregational ministers who will write to him 
directly. The regular price is $1.50, but he 
is offering the book at reduced rates to the 
ministers who will take the trouble to secure 
their copy through him. Dr. Davis’ 
is Dartmouth College, Hanson, N. H. 
. ARTHUR EH. Hout. 
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Selected Fiction 

Rosin, by Mrs. Frances HopGson BurRNETT 
(Stokes. $2.00). This is a sequel to “The 
Head of the House of Coombe.” <A foreword 
of twenty-two pages summarizes the earlier 
volume which left Robin, the heroine, and her 
Highland lover Donal, at the tantalizing mo- 
ment when they were about to renew the beau- 
tiful attachment of their childhood. The story 
of their secret marriage, of Donal’s tragic ex- 
periences at the front and what Lord Coombs 
did to remedy a delicate situation, is told with 
all of Mrs. Burnett’s powers of imagination 
and description, but with perhaps a little too 
much detail. The air raids on London and the 
uprising of the people to meet bravely the 
German menace are graphically pictured. A 
noble passage tells of America’s entrance into 
the war. The heart of the book deals with 
the alleged appearance of Donal, by sight, to 
heartbroken Robin, which changed her despair 
into joy. Mrs. Burnett evidently intended to 
turn the attention of the readers of her exciting 
tale to the spirit world, and make them believe 
in the possibility of communication with those 
supposed to be dead. In the story, not only 
Robin is convinced. of their reality, but the 
seasoned man of the world, Lord Coombe, also. 
Who would deny to deeply loving souls the joy 


of such a belief? 


Tur Rep House Mystery, by A. A. MILNE 
(Dutton. $2.00). A first-class mystery story 
by the author of “Mr. Pim Passes By.” To 
those who know Mr. Milne it is not necessary 
to say that this is not an ordinary and typical 
mystery story. The man who tells the tale, 
a chance visitor to the Red House, is the man 
who, while the police were puttering around, 
determined to solve the mystery himself. And 
so he sets forth in detail the working of his 


mind, the steps by which he arrived at the 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


truth. There is a pond to be dragged, a ghost, 
a hidden passage-way and other dramatic stage 
effects, and the story is a good one. 

BiLt THE BACHELOR, by DENIS MACKAIL 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). A delightful post- 
war story. “Bill” is a young Englishman in 
trade, and his business venture is the back- 
ground of the story. But there is also a de- 
lightful romance, for Bill is deeply in love with 
an old playmate whose father has inherited a 
large and troublesome fortune, which opposes, 
as Bill thinks, an insuperable barrier. Leslie, 
the heroine, is a charming character, and the 
course of true love comes, eventually, to a satis- 
factory conclusion. There is a delicious vein 
of humor running through the tale. It is 
well written and a choice piece of fiction. 


Stokes 
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THe EverLAstInG WHISPER, by JACKSON 
Grecory (Scribners). A terrifically exciting 
story. The early chapters set the scene and 
bring the High Sierras of California realis- 
tically before the eyes in all their wild majesty. 
The hero is led by the ‘Everlasting Whisper” 
of Kipling’s noem, and the “something hidden” 
is a long lost gold mine. Besides the hero and 
his partner, a gang of “bad men” are also 
looking for clues. The heroine is a young, 
spoiled society girl. Yet the blood of her pio- 
neer ancestors, carefully suppressed by her 
mother, struggles in her for mastery over the 
silly conventions of her life. However, it is 
in a fit of sheer wilfulness that she drives 
away into the wilderness with a man of doubt- 
ful character. The rest of the story is a series 
of thrills which cannot be guessed beforehand. 
She marries the right man after. first coming 
near marrying the wrong one. Together, in 
spite of incredible hardships, they find the 
treasure while the wicked ones go down to 
defeat. 


Some Striking Books 

AMERICANS BY CHOICE, by JOHN PALMER 
Gavir (Harper. $2.50). This valuable vol- 
ume in the series of Americanization Studies, 
deals with those Americans who have become 
so not by birth, but by their own free choice 
by the process of naturalization. It tells of 
the process of naturalization, its complexities, 
and what these new citizens do and contribute 
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to our political life after they have been ad- 
mitted. The history of Naturalization is coy- 
ered and is not altogether pleasant reading. 
The volume is crammed full of interesting ma- 
terial. We might refer to two chapters in 
particular—-The Foreign Born Voter in Action: 
and The Foreign Born in Radical Movements. 
On the whole, the general tendency of the 
volume is strongly favorable to the naturalized 
citizens. It does not favor the present basis 
for exclusion from citizenship. “Admission 
should be based upon the personal qualifica- 
tions of the individual.” “The Law of 1906 
should be revised.” 

NONSENSORSHIP, by GEORGE C. CHAPPELL, 
Hrywoop Broun, Ben Hecut, Rurw Hats, 
Wattace IRWIN, ete. (Putnam’s. $2.00). A 
scandalous book! In this age of prohibitions 
and censorships of various kinds, there is a 
wild cry of protest from those who object. 
Here it is voiced in a volume to which fifteen 
more or less well-known authors contribute, 
accompanied, in each instance, by a satirical 
cartoon by Ralph Barton. It is a fact that 
censorship not infrequently runs to ridiculous 
extremes, which does not promote the cause of 
virtue, and these authors make the most of 
such blunders. There is much good fun in 
these satirical comments, but more which will 
cause the judicious to grieye. Several of the 
writers take pains to jeer at religious ideals, 
especially at the work of inissionaries. It is 
in particular a revolt against Puritanism. But, 
after all, the Puritans, with all their faults, 
have been better empire builders than their 
critics. The book will do no harm; it is too 
extreme. Neither will it do any good. 

THE PrRAcTicE oF AUTO-SUGGESTION, by 
HmMILE Cour, edited by C. Harry Brooks 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.25). ‘Day by day, in every 
way, I’m getting better and better.’ This sen- 
tence is probably known and repeated by more 
people today than any other sentence by any 


modern physician or author. It is Coué’s 


- formula for inducing health by auto-suggestion. 


Mr. Brooks, in this little volume (of which 
over 50,000 copies have been sold), describes, 
first, a visit to the doctor’s clinie in Nancy; 
then he presents a chapter of instances of 
cure. The rest of the volume is devoted to 
explaining the nature and the practice of auto- 
suggestion. There is not the least doubt that 
innumerable cures of certain ailments have 
been effected by this simple method of mental 
treatment, and more may be. ‘There is good 
advice in the volume, its chief value consist- ‘ 
ing in explaining the best way to use the mind 
in this healing or curative method. 

Kip Karroons, by GENE Carr (Century 
Co. $1.75). <A ‘collection of a hundred re- 
markable cartoons from child life in New York 
City. They first appeared in the World from 
day to day under the heading ‘Metropolitan 
Movies,” and in other papers as “Hyery-day 
Movies.” Rey. Perey Stickney Grant, in a 
Foreword, says: ‘‘Nothing like these pictures 
from child life has ever before come to my 
attention. I revel in them.” They are, indeed, 
wonderful works of interpretation. Grown-ups, 
for whom they are intended, will doubtless see 
in them far more than the children can. But 
probably children also will enjoy them. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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Learning By Doing 
learning and then doing. The activity itself is 
accompanied by thinking and, we may say, 


Eprrors’ Nore: Our newly appointed Dis- 
trict Secretary of the Education Society for 
New England, Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, has been 
asked to contribute a series of articles on the 
activity side of religious education. 


The statement, ‘““We learn to do by doing,” 
has become a popular phrase in educational 
circles of late. In fact, there are those who 
think that it has become too popular. Some 
workers in the field of religious education also 
have seized this as their motto, and there is 
an ardent desire to find an even larger num- 
ber and greater variety of things that our 
pupils can do. It matters little to these 
workers what is done, how it is done or why 
it is done. It is little wonder that this 
thought of learning through activity is so mis- 
understood in view of the many things we 
have been putting forward in its name. It 
is the purpose of these brief discussions to 
make clear, if possible, the meaning of this 
new educational concept, and to suggest prac- 


tical applications in the field of religious 
education. 
Many teachers and leaders think of the 


learning process and the doing process as 


things quite distinct and apart from each 
other. The lesson is studied and is understood. 
The next step is to have the pupil, go out and 

“No impression without expres- 
those who think of the educative 
process in this two-fold way. For example, 
children learning to be Christians have been 
set at work to saw out wooden figures of the 
ark or the star of Bethlehem, with the hope 
that this activity will make them better Chris- 
tians. Such activity as this may have positive 
Christian value, or be positively un-Christian, 
depending upon the motive of the child as he 
carries it through. 

Much of our teacher-training program is 
based upon the idea that we ean develop skilled 
teachers by gathering them together, and hav- 
ing them come to an intellectual understand- 
ing of the methods which they should use in 
their teaching. Little provision is made for 
immediate practise or observation. It is ex- 
pected that these trained teachers will, at some 
future time, take up the work of teaching, and 
then all the ideas learned in the teacher- 
training course will find expression. 

Learning and doing are not two distinct 
processes. We learn through doing; instead of 


practise it. 
sion,’ say 


by feeling as well. Whatever else we may 
fail to do, we must not forget that the educa- 
tional process includes all three of these 
phases—acting, thinking and feeling—bound 
together inseparably. 

This more recent view of what we mean by 
learning is apparent to any one who has noted 
the change that has taken place in the method 
of teaching civies or citizenship in the public 
schools. Many of us learned civics by memo- 
rizing the United States Constitution and that 
of the state in which we lived. The test of 
our capacity as citizens was based upon our 
ability to repeat the several clauses of these 
constitutions and explain their meaning. While, 
of course, there is no less emphasis upon under- 
standing the meanings of the laws by which 
our country is governed, there is, nevertheless, 
a far greater emphasis upon ‘doing’ in the 
study of civics. The pupils are taught to be 
citizens by taking part as far as seems possible 
in the work of citizens. A parliamentary 
group is formed, and meetings and elections 
are held. Visits are made to persons and 

(Continued on page 518) 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


World Wide Prohibition 


World’s Temperance Sunday 

International Sunday School Lesson 
Oct. 29: Isa. 615 1-9. 

Instead of attempting to draw from the text 
for the day a lesson on temperance, it is better 
to discuss the subject assigned. Members of 
Christian churches are almost universally in 
favor of the constitutional amendment prescrib- 
ing prohibition. They have a tendency to rest 
quite comfortably in the idea that the better 
sentiment of the country is expressed in that 
act and to be satisfied. We need to arouse 
ourselves to the situation. The amendment is 
subject to the bitterest opposition; the forces 
lined up against it are rich and powerful and 
determined; the arguments used to discredit the 
amendment are framed with skill and pressed 
with vigor. Christian people do not sufficiently 
consider this and, therefore, are not well pre- 
pared to meet the actual situation. 

The first point pressed is generally that of 
personal liberty. It is claimed that the amend- 
ment infringes the inalienable rights of indi- 
viduals. A man said to me recently that he 
regarded the amendment as such a violation 
of his rights as an American citizen that he 
would not hesitate to yiolate the unjust law 
in any possible way; and that he regarded me 
as untrue to the ideals of American liberty 
if I would defend the amendment or approve 
its enforcement. He was dead in earnest about 
it and meant every word that he said. He 
claimed .that the majority had no right to 
violate the inalienable rights of the minority. 

This argument concerning personal liberty 
is an attractive one, and if it is carried to 
its logical limit it lands us safely in philo- 
sophic anarchy, where the ideal is for every 


for 


one to do what he desires without restraint of 
law. We know that majorities are sometimes 
unjust; this is one of the penalties of demo- 
cratic government. But also we are convinced 
that the least violation of individual freedom 
comes from the expression of the will of the 
majority under a democratic government; and 
no law can be placed on the statute books 
that does not infringe personal freedom in 
some way. If no individual ever would mis- 
use alcohol there would be no need of _legis- 
lation and personal freedom would not be in- 
fringed. ‘There is no need of legislation for- 
bidding men over fifty from standing on their 
heads at street corners. And it is fair to ask 
this question: Has any one the right to do that 
which injures himself and others? Is the use 
of alcohol an inalienable right of free Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Then comes the argument that people never 
can be legislated into morality. The law will 
be broken because it is ahead of the demands 
and the practice of a great minority of Ameri- 
can citizens. The way to make the people 
temperate is to educate them in the theory 
and practice of temperance. The general truth 
of this proposition is self-evident. The sanc- 
tions of right conduct are not to be found in 
codes of law; they are in the heart of the 
individual and in the social ideals of com- 
munities. Christian citizens do not believe 
that passing the amendment secured a sober 
nation or assured the consent of all citizens 
to the validity of the law. They know that 
the need of education. and training is as great 
now as it ever was. There are laws against 
murder in all civilized lands, but that does not 
prevent the average daily homicide in a single 
American city. Until men are universally 
convinced of the sacredness of personality, 


they will kill one another in many ways. But 
that does not warrant the remoyal from our 
laws of all restrictions against killing in order 
to give men full personal liberty, or allow the 
motives of citizens to express themselves with- 
out reference to law. 

There seem to be three ways of looking at 
the matter now: Disregard, amend or enforce 
the law. The first is practically impossible. 
The man who told me that he would not hesi- 
tate to break the law in eyery possible way 
because it seemed to him unjust, opened the 
door to the most dangerous practice. The Law 
cannot be ignored without imperiling the whole 
structure of our Government and society. The 
next action is amendment or repeal. It would 
probably be impossible to secure repeal. The 
number of citizens committed to prohibition 
in some form is too great for this. Therefore, 
the next step in amendment, generally defined 
as permitting the manufacture and sale of light 
wine and beer. It is toward this that the 
forces opposed to the amendment are bending 
every energy. They are thoroughly organized 
and fighting hard. They haye great resources 
behind them. They are appealing to every 
prejudice, and arousing opposition to the amend- 
ment by every device, legal, political and pro- 
motional. The third attitude to the law is 
simply to enforce it, realizing the difficulties 
and limitations in all legislation, but putting 
the full weight of Christian sentiment behind 
the law and its executives and waiting for the 
vindication of time and experience. This seems 


to us the right course. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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The Good Fight 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct. 29- Noy. 4 
BY CITARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Scripture Reference II Tim. 4: 5-8. 


Daity DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be used, 
therefore. as an aid to daily worship. The 
Handbook, A Book of Prayers and Devotional 
Hymns may be had at five cents each from the 
Commission on Hyvangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. ‘ 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. A good intro- 
duction of the topic would be a little discussion 
by the pastor on the subject of the instincts 
which control man. By way of business, if the 
fiscal year coincides with the calendar year, i 
is time to be considering financial matters as 
suggested under the ‘‘Program of Church Work.” 

1. he fighting instinct. The Psalmist did 
not hesitate to attribute to his Creator respon- 
sibility for the impulse to fight (Psa. 144: 1): 
“Blessed be Jehovah, my rock, who teacheth 
my hands to war and my fingers to fight.” 
Sure it is that throughout the whole animal 
kingdom, including man himself, the fighting 
impulse is prevalent. The need for self-defense 
and for self-assertion, which leads in the ani- 
mal kingdom to the extinction of the weak and 
the survival of the strong, may not be so great 
in the human race as among the lower ani- 
mals; but the instinct of pugnacity seems 
equally strong. It leads to fisticuffs among 
children and the uncultured; it issues in war 
among the nations. 

2. The folly of repressing the fighting in- 
stinct: Jf some expression of this instinct is 
not permitted, it will take itself out on the 
possessor (Rom. 7: 23). The migratory bird, 
when the impulse of migration is on, will even 
beat out its life on the bars if it is caged. 
That instinet in the bird is scarcely stronger 
than the instinct for combat which surges in 
the nature of man. War is bad. The physical 
pommeling of man by man is disgraceful. Not 
less iniquitous is the selfish struggle for posses- 
sions and supremacy; but when steam is over- 
repressed it means explosion, and the force of 
the fighting instinct in man is so great that 
there must be a safety escape of some kind. 

3. Taking it out in talk. In Acts 15: 7 we 
read that “When there had been much disput- 
ing, Peter rose up and said’ certain sensible 
things which finally prevailed. Here we have 
a picture of what happens oyer and over again 
in human relations. Let men have an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves, however vigor- 
ously and with whatever futility, it is sure to 
to be followed with a state of mind in which 
man can be reasonable and altruistic. 

4. Taking it out in contests. Paul repeat- 
edly uses the figure of the athlete (I Cor. 
9: 25). Many a man who otherwise would 
be unendurable because of his pugnacious spirit 
becomes a congenial companion and co-worker 
after his fighting spirit has had opportunity 
to express itself in some innocent but vigorous 
contest. It may be a baseball match; a tennis 
set; a game of golf, or a heated debate; a 
spirited personal argument, or a political con- 
test, which gives the man an opportunity to 
express his indomitable impulse for combat. 

5. The battle with self. “So fight I, as not 
beating the air; but I buffet my body, and 
, bring it into bondage” (I Cor. 9: 26, 27). 
Paul might be called the pugnacious apostle. 


HE HOUR. OF PRAYERZ 


Closet and Altar 


IN TIME OF 1 ROUBLE 
In God have I put my trust, I will not be 


afraid; what can flesh do unto me?—Psalm 
DOs 4. 


I do not ask to be exempt from sorrows, 
for that is the recompense of saints: but I 
ask not to be left to natural sorrows with- 
out the econsolations of thy Spirit.—Blaise 
Pascal. 


There is nothing like faith to help at a 
pinch; faith dissolves doubts as the sun 
drives away the mists. And that you may 
not be put out, know your time, as [ said, 
of believing always. There are times when 
some graces may be out of use, but there 
is no time wherein faith can be said to be 
so; wherefore faith must be always in exer- 
cise:—John Bunyan. 


Lord, hear my prayer, and let my cry 
Have speedy access unto thee; 

In day of my calamity 

O hide not thou thy face from me. 


My days are like a shade alway 
Which doth declining swiftly pass; 
And I am witheréd away, 

Much like unto the fading grass. 
But thou, O Lord, shalt still endure, 
From change and all mutation free, 
And to all generations sure 

Shall thy remembrance ever be. 


Scotch Paraphrase, Ps. 102. 


Whatever cloud you enter, the cloud of 
a guilty conscience, of a chilled faith, of 
a searching loneliness, as you fear, hear 
him who has a word for every hour. In 
time to come, if not while trembling under 
the shadow, you will learn the significance 
of the cloud, the fear, and the voice»— 
W. M. Clow. 

If, our Lord did not put these thorns 
under our head, we should sleep out our 
lives and lose our glory.—Richard Baster. 


The golden oil that feeds the lamp of the 
Christian’s~joy is not drawn from the wells 
of earth; it comes from quite another 
source, The Christian’s joy does not spring 
from what he possesses, nor his sorrow 
from what he lacks. As his exaltation 
does not come from the world, so neither 
does his depression, if he lives near to 
God. So it is not trouble that troubles 
saints.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Out of the depths we cry to thee, our 
refuge and defense, for patience to endure 
and overcome until the time of our deliver- 


ance. In thee have we put our trust and 
because of thee and thy pledged word we 
are not afraid of what man can do. O come! 
with reassurance for our faith, with kin- 
dling of enthusiasm, with the satisfaction 
of thy presence and the leading of thy Holy 
Spirit. And show us more of the resources 
of the companionship of saints. In the 
name of Christ. Amen.- 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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He surely had a great deal of fighting spirit. 
Before his conversion, he used that mighty in- 
Stinet disastrously; after his Damascus expe- 
rience he put the full force of this instinct for 
battle into his work, but first of all, directed 
it toward overcoming eyil habits and subdu- 
ing unworthy impulses. Who of us does not 
find large occasion to fight against the forces 
of evil within his own being? 

6. The good fight (JI Tim. 4: 7). Paul’s 
struggle to subdue himself speedily became the 
lesser battlefield of his life: His good fight 
was an aggressive warfare against the errors 
entrenched in human society. Especially did 
he combat falsé religion with all its dezrading 
consequences. Suppose, now, we recognize the 
tremendous force of the fighting instinct in 
ourselves; that we see how dangerous it is if 
there be for it no outlet. Suppose we are not 
content with giving it simply a safety-valve 
expression, but want its power to be utilized 
for good; what shall we do with it? “Fight 
the good fight” sums it all up. There is some- 
thing for every one of us to fight for; there 
need remain no surplus fighting instinct if 
we are properly engaged in fighting for the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Tue PROGRAM OF CHURCH WorK FINANCES 

A month or six weeks hence you will be 
making your canvass for 1922 subscriptions. 
The forehanded church will be thinking of this 
question now. 

1. Spiritual cultivation of finances. The old 
distinction between secular and sacred in the 
work of the church has disappeared. There 
may be those who still feel that the passing 
of the communion plate is a more sacred func- 
tion than the circulation of the collection plate. 
But there is a spiritual content in all the 
financial dealings of the church. That Chris- 
tians should support the church out of a sense 
of faithfulness to God is a part of their reli- 
gious culture; that the spirit of Christian sery- 
ice should be expressed through benevolence 
affords the most practical opportunity for the 
expression of Christian life. 

2. Business in benevolences. The system of 
handling benevolences has been highly perfected 
in recent years. This system aims at the 
finest spiritual development by securing ade- 
quate participation on the part of every con- 
stituent, both in the support of the church and 
in its benevolence enterprises. Some churches 
have not yet applied this technique; in other 
eases is noticed a tendency to let down; a will- 
ingness to be content with doing “fairly well.” 
Lest this be true of your church, make a care- 
ful study of “A Program of Preparation for 
the Every Member Canvass,” which has re- 
cently been sent to each pastor. This is not 
to be slavishly adopted; on the other hand, it 
should be adapted to the individual church. 

3. “Brass tacks.” It is hoped that this title 
is none too pointed when it is applied to the 
suggestive program offered to all churches for 
a setting-up meeting for the Every Member 
Canvass. It consists of an outline program 
for a meeting of canvassers with suggestions 
for the presentation of different parts, and 
references to material which afford answers 
to the ordinary questions asked regarding the 
missionary work. If you have not received 
this, write for it to the State Office of the 
Commission on Missions, 287 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. 
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Digging for Gold 


By Rose Brooks 
Part II 

Would spring and digging-time ever come? 
To Ben and Alice and Jack Joyce it seemed 
that winter lagged as never before. True to 
their first attic council, they had kept their 
wonder secret from Mother, hard though it 
had been. But what if they couldn’t find the 
gold? No, they wouldn’t tell her; they’d wait 
and dig, every inch of the orchard they’d dig 
if they had to, and to their minds always 
loomed the exciting moment when the spade 
would strike something hard, which would, of 
course, be a chest, and Mother would probably 
be in the kitchen baking, and they’d tug in the 
chest, and before her eyes they’d open it, and 
into her lap they’d pour gold, handfuls and 
handfuls of gold, oh, plenty to pay all the hos- 
pital and .doctor bills in the world and leave 
enough for clothes and food forever, and an 
automobile, and, oh, well, enough for every 
single thing any of them wanted so long as 
they lived. 

“But he said it’s there.’ Alice always 
cheered them on if at times belief wavered. 
“He wouldn’t leave a message like that just 
for a silly joke, would he?” Is it any wonder 
that to the three, winter lagged and dragged 
and loitered? Came a day at last when the 
first robin called, and when the boys found 
that a shovel would go an inch into the 
ground. 

“IT never saw such energetic farmer chil- 
dren,” Mother called blithely from the open 
kitchen-window. ‘What are you doing with 
a spade and pick? I thought it might be hard 
to interest you in a vegetable garden, and here 
you are, armed and ready before the frost has 
begun to go out of the ground.” 

“We heard a robin,” called back Alice; ‘a 
real spring robin. We thought maybe it was 
time to dig.” 

‘When will the frost be out of the ground, 
Mother?’ called Ben, giving up the attempt, 
and looking so disappointed that Mother was 
freshly nonplussed. 

“Not for a month,” she ealled back. “I 
must confess I didn’t expect one winter to turn 
you all three into such energetic farmers.” 

That month went by like a snail. Daily, 
to Mother’s growing delight, the boys and Alice 
tested the ground, till one warm Saturday she 
discovered all three—yes, even Alice—digging 
like beavers around the first apple-tree of the 
neglected old orchard. 

“That’s no place for a vegetable garden,” 
she called, and went out to superintend. 

“Vegetable garden?” asked Ben, blankly; 
then quickly recovering himself, he added: “Oh, 
yes, vegetable garden. We’ll get to that pretty 
soon. It won’t hurt these old trees to dig 
around them, will it?’ 

“Why, no, of course not; it will probably 
do them good,’ answered Mother, overcome 
with astonishment at a zeal which included 
orchards as well as vegetable gardens. “But 
I have’ the vegetable seeds all ready, you know, 
and I. want. to raise enough vegetables to put 
up jars and jars for the winter. Father may 
be well enough to come home by Chistmas, you 
know,” she added, with a smile as glad as her 
voice. i 


Oh, didn’t they know? And wouldn’t it be 


AWTTH THE CHILDRE 


the most magic Christmas in all the world! 
Just let the pick strike the iron chest (wasn’t 
treasure always buried in iron chests?), and 
they'd drive Mother up to the very door of the 
hospital in a brand new shiny automobile, and 
in they’d march and pay all the bills in an 
off-hand manner, and drive Father home. If 
Uncle John’s message wasn’t false, all that 
stood between them and the golden dream was 
digging. 

As the warm spring days passed, Mother 
grew more and more perplexed. Such zeal for 
digging she had never dreamed of. But why, 
unless she went out with them to direct their 
work, would they lose all interest in the im- 
portant vegetable garden and nearly break their 
strong young backs digging up every inch of 
the old orchard? And not a word could she 
get out of them except that they guessed it 
wouldn’t hurt the old trees. By blossom-time 
every gnarled old tree had a wide circle of 
dark, upturned ground around it. 

“T should think he would have buried it 
near a tree,” said Jack, gloomily, ‘but he 
didn’t.” 

“Oh, well,” said Alice, who, in bloomers, was 
working as hard as any boy, “there’s lots of 
chance, in between trees, yet. Uncle John said 
‘Dig,’ and I’m going to dig.” 

Such a wealth of blossoms as filled the old 
trees that spring! ‘Uncle Peter,’ an old man, 
and uncle to the whole village, leaned over the 
orchard fence one day and chuckled at the 
energy of the three young farmers. “Best 
farmers for city folks I ever did see,” he re- 
marked. ‘Keep right at it and you’ll get 
more’n you expect. You’re children after your 
Uncle John’s own heart. I knew him well.” 

“My goodness! What'd he mean?” whis- 
pered Alice. “Do you s’pose he knows Uncle 
John buried it here?’ Harder than ever did 
they dig after that, but no pick or shovel rang 
on an iron chest, no, not once, and the orchard 
was all dug up, every inch of it. 

“Maybe now they’ll -be more interested in 
the garden,” thought Mother, the day the en- 
tire orchard lay with earth upturned. “I'd 
like to look inside my own children’s minds.” 


Work in the garden they did, uncomplain- 
ingly, but never did their interest in peas and 
beans and beets and carrots and tomatoes and 
corn call out the zeal that the old orchard 
had inspired. However, depend upon the gar- 
den they did, and Mother’s jars of vegetables 
grew steadily in number on the shelves in the 
cool cellar. 

“How’s the orchard?” Again Uncle Peter 
leaned over the fence as the three young 
treasure-seekers sat in the shade of the lilac 
hedge. “Never saw such a promising crop 
since your uncle died. He'd be right pleased 
with you. Great store he set on that orchard. 
Time you thinned your apples, though, if you 
aim to get top-notch prices.” 


“Oh! Ben’s eyes looked at the fruit-trees 
with sudden interest. “Is the fruit a good 
kind?” 


“A good kind?” repeated old Uncle Peter. 
“The fanciest varieties there are. That’s what 
your uncle set out. What on earth made you 
dig around the trees if you didn’t know the 
fruit was the best in these parts? That’s what 
he used to say, ‘Dig for fruit.’ Sounds like a 
joke, doesn’t it? Broke his heart when he got 
too old to dig up his orchard every spring.” 
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“Oh! said all three children this time. 

“Is it a good crop?’ said Ben, jumping up 
excitedly. 

“Well, you do beat all, not to know a good 
crop when you see one, after you've all but 
broken your backs to dig it out of the ground !”’ 
chuckled Uncle Peter. 

“How much do you think we can sell it 
for? How many bushels of apples and pears 
do you think we'll get? Where can we sell 
them? Who'll show us how to thin the ap- 
ples?’ In their eagerness, the three children 
laid hands on Uncle Peter’s sleeve. 


“Not so fast, not so fast,” said the old man. 
“Well, now, I'll answer the last question first. 
T’ll show you how to thin your crop. Many’s 
the time I’ve helped your uncle. Come now. 
Whereyer two apples touch, pick off the 
smaller. Same with the pears. How much can 
you sell your crop for? Well, no fortune’s 
made in a minute. Mostly you have to dig 
for it. But this spring, when I saw you all 
three digging like moles, an idea popped into 
my head—a' real good idea, I eall it.” 

“What is it?” begged the children, in one 
breath. 

“Well, here’s a little girl, and I guess she 
could polish up apples and maybe arrange 
them with juicy pears in little berry boxes, 
with maybe two or three little paper napkins 
tueked in?” 

“Yes,” assented Alice, 
eourse I can do that.’ 

“Well, and here are two pretty sturdy boys 
who could rig up some kind of trays or boxes 
to carry the little boxes of fruit in, and there 
are four trains a day that stop in this village, 
and people on trains get hungry and tired, and 
if they saw boys outside their car windows 
with the finest kind of fruit”— 

“Hurrah!” shouted Jack. “And _ school 
doesn’t begin for ages, and some of the apples 
and pears are early ones—you said they were, 
Uncle Peter!” 

“So we could keep it up for a long time,” 
sang Ben. 

“And saw boys with the finest kind of fruit 
for sale,’ went on Uncle Peter, calmly; “well, 
they just possibly might lean out the windows 
and buy’— But what was the use of talking, 
with Alice and the two boys turning somer- 
saults all over the grass? 

To make a long story short, Ben and Alice 
and Jack worked like happy Trojans that sum- 
mer. Weren’t there books and books on or- 
chards in the dusty attice—and didn’t Uncle 
Peter know as much as the books? And didn’t 
Uncle Peter devise trays, with straps to go 
around the boys’ necks, and wasn’t he as ex- 
cited as anybody the first day Ben and Jack 
started with their wares for the train? 

The passengers were as glad to buy as the 
boys were to sell, just as Uncle Peter had pre- 
dicted, and who was happier than he at the 
success which grew day by day? 

“Tt’s like finding a gold mine,” said Mother, 
as the happy family counted the orchard earn- 
ings after the first month of the venture. 
“Who'd ever think of finding a gold mine in 
that old orchard?” . 

“Unele John thought of it,” said Alice, clap- 
ping her hands and racing upstairs and back 
again. “Look, Mother! look at this!’ , 

“But did you know, from the beginning, what 
you were after?’ asked Mother, slowly, lifting 


breathlessly. “Of 
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her eyes from Uncle John’s message which had 
thrilled the three children to action. 

“Course not!” came the laughing chorus. 

“So this is what set you to digging like 
beavers? What did you think you’d find?” 

“An iron chest,” from Jack. 

“Willed with gold,’ from Ben. 

“To pour in your lap to pay all the bills 
with,” from Alice. 

“You blessed lambs,’’ said Mother, uncer- 
tainly. “Maybe you don’t know it now, but 
you’ve found something better than chests of 
gold. Real results from hard work—that’s 
what you’ve found.” 

“Tsn’t it a lot?” persisted Alice, turning the 
bills on the table. 

“More than I ever dreamed anybody could 
make off this old place in a lifetime,’ said 
Mother. “Think of all the bills it will pay! 
Think how proud Father’ll be!” 


There isn’t much more to the story. Father 
did come home for Christmas, and the doctors 
said it was lucky he had a home in the country 
to go to, as country life would be the making 
of him. Happy! You can imagine how happy 
everybody was, and perhaps you can imagine 
how proud Father was. Of course Uncle Peter 
came to Christmas dinner and to many a din- 
ner besides—wasn’t he the best friend a family 
ever had? 

“Pretty good treasure-hunters, these,’ joked 
Father, as they all sat down to dinner. 

“Never knew anybody to get hidden treasure 
without digging,’ Uncle Peter joked back. 


And Ben voiced the entire content of the 
Joyce family by saying with great decision: 
“Remember that truckman who said in a year 
we wouldn’t want to go back to the city? I 
didn’t believe him then, but he was right.” 

“More apt to find hidden treasure in the 
country,” agreed Uncle Peter, in great content. 


Havnrite Poems 


One of our subscribers who is notable not 
only for having taken The Congregationalist 
for fifty-one years, but for haying had it come 
to the same address during all that time, dur- 
ing a friendly call has repeated from memory 
the following poem, which was written by 
Annie Herbert, and originally appeared in The 
Congregationalist of March, 1872. Our _ sub- 
scriber states that just prior to that time, fifty 
years ago, she had lost a child, and that these 
verses brought to her great comfort. She has 
requested us to print them in the hope that 
they may bring similar help to others: 


A sweet golden head had forgotten life’s way, 
Asleep on its pillow of roses; 

Wee hands shutting close as if tired of play, 
Like buds which the summer discloses. 

But the beautiful song of my birdie was still 
And over the lips of blossom 

The dimples lay white as the frost on the rill, 

When a spirit sang low to my spirit at will, 
“He carries the lambs in His bosom.” 


There’s never a lamb from love’s sorrowful 
fold 
But wanders in fields that are vernal; 
And never a bud hid away from the cold 
But blooms in the summer eternal. 
When storms sweep the hills, and the night 
gathers deep, 
I think of my paradise blossom, 
And hear the same song for the weary that 
“weep, 
“The weakest are safest, for over the steep, 
_. He earries the lambs in His bosom.” 


—Annie Herbert. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Will the World Go Dry? 


Comment on Topic for Oct. 29-Noyv. 4 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


A Saloonless World and How to 
HPph. 6: 10-18. 


Topic: 
Get It. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

No great moral victory was ever won with- 
out confidence first, last and always, in the 
righteousness of the cause. Along with that 
must go an unwavering confidence in Ged. 
Possessing these two things, one may very 
rightfully assume the power of God linked with 
his. The devil is a strategist. He is, further, 
not open and above-board. He works under- 
ground. The continuance of the unrestricted 
use of liquor is one of his hobbies. Partial 
victories over him and his hobby have already 
been gained. These must be held. We must 
stand fast and stand together. Our warfare 
against this evil must not simply be defensive ; 
it must be aggressive. In the spirit of prayer 
and in the might of God the right and right- 
eous thing will inevitably win. 


Leads for Leaders 

Think of the remarkable fact that a thing 
hoped for, prayed for, but faintly expected 
except in the far-off future, has happened in 
making this country a land without saloons. 
If you live in a city or a large town, what 
difference has it made in your community? 
What for the entire country? 

If it is good for the United States, would 
it be for other nations? What of their habits 
and customs? Do we force it on them when 
we urge them to consider it? Compare the 
spread of Christianity. Was that forcing it 
down the throats of others? 

Does the practice of smuggling, bootlegging, 
home-still, constitute an argument against pro- 
hibition? Compare thieving, murder, immor- 
ality. 

What part can prayer have in trying to 
bring prohibition to the entire civilized world? 
What part patience? What part persistent 
effort ? 


Thoughts for Members 

May it not be true of our hope of a saloon- 

less world that 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.’ 

“Tt is no use for us to go on fighting disease 
and crime if we do not do something to abolish 
the chief factor in causation. The diminution 
of the consumption of alcohol by the commu- 
nity would mean less tuberculosis, less poy- 
erty, less dependency, less pressure .on our 
hospitals, asylums and jails.” 

Eyidence has accumulated on every hand 
that prohibition has promoted public health, 
public happiness and industrial efficiency. .. . 
Prohibition is actually sapping the terrible 
force of disease, poverty, crime and vice... 
in spite of imperfect enforcement in some 
communities.—He-Pres. Charles W. Eliot. 

When Mr. W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson 
visited India recently, everywhere, with the 
possible exception of the European commu- 
nity, he found a tremendous enthusiasm for 
prohibition. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Thou great Champion of the Right, we 
rejoice in thy victories, in which thou dost 
permit us to have a part. Swing round the 
entire globe, we pray, with a victory for the 
forces which make for a sober, pure and godly 
race of men. And thus may all in heart and 
life become thine own. Amen. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


Be Chummy with Him 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
The mother or father who winks humorously 
over Bob’s head when he comes in, full of 
joyous news about the new club he and his 


. cronies have formed, is going to be the par- 


ent who, a few years from now, will be com- 
plaining with bitterness of spirit that ‘“Some- 
how Bob doesn’t seem to confide in us any 
more,” 

Even if the boy’s enthusiasms do seem more 
than a trifle overdone, make the effort of your 
life, father and mother, to show a sympathetic 
interest in whatever pursuit is occupying him 
at the moment. Whether it is marbles, fishing, 
or his newly organized baseball team, enter 
into it with all the sympathetic interest you 
can muster. 

Half-grown boys, for all their awkard shy- 
ness, are shrewd and keen observers. They 
are quick to detect the covert smile with which 
father or mother greets their young outbursts 
of enthusiasm, and the chances are terribly in 
favor of a growing reserve and reticence if 
they see any signs of being taken humorously. 

On the other hand, do not make the mistake 
of meeting your boy’s trifling lapses with a 
too portentous solemnity. When he comes in 
with soiled blouse and dripping shoes, but with 
radiant face, to display some new pond or 
woodland treasures, curb your natural impulse 
to hold up horrified hands and exclaim, “If I 
ever saw such a boy! Your best shoes—and 
almost the last clean blouse you had in your 
chiffonier!’? Make instead a heroic effort to 
smile upon the radiant, soiled creature. Look 
down, first, with interest, at whatever treasure 
he has brought to show you, whether it is one 
of the slippery, shiny lizards you abhor, or a 
handful of woodland “specimens” dripping 
sand and dirt upon your clean floor. It takes 
heroism to show that pleasant sympathetic 
interest first. Oh, how it does pay to do it! 
Your gentle admonitions afterward as to the 
recklessly used clothes, the tracking of your 
clean floor, will come with more telling effect, 
because he will feel you are so thoroughly one 
with him in his young interests. Probably he 
will make a bit more effort next time not to 
wear his “best clothes” when he responds to 
the call of the wild and makes his joyous 
journey over the mud or through the creek. 
He may even manage to remember “next time” 
to wipe his muddy shoes before he comes into 
the house! 

Ah, but these years, when you have that 
fast-growing-up boy with you, are so precious. 
The day will come when, in all probability, he 
will be far away from you, in a home where 
he himself is the head! 

By being as chummy as possible with him 
now, you will insure a certain spiritual close- 
ness to him all the future years. What you 
make yourself to him now, will determine 
largely the way he is going to be holding you 
in his memory, in his heart, during the years. 
of his manhood! 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Can Inpra’s Caste SYSTEM SURVIVE IN 
Mopern Lire, by A. 8. WoopBuRNE (Journal 
of Religion, September). An important review, 
and study of the caste system and the effect of 
modern social influences upon the system. 

Turn MENACE OF THE SERMON, by Francis B,. 
CuarK (Yale Review, October), “The decline 
in chureh-going is due to the sermon,” says 
Dr. Clark, “Worship of the sermon instead of 
worship of God we must, chiefly blame for the 
deplorable condition of many churches.” - A 
keen discussion of the old question, “For what 
do we go to Church?” 
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Dr. Van Horn to Leave Oakland 


After a pastorate of eight and _ one-half 
years, Rey. F. J. Van Horn has tendered his 
resignation to First, OAKLAND, CAL., to take 
effect Oct. 31, and has accepted a call to First, 
‘Tacoma, Wash. The resignation came as a 
‘surprise to the members of the church and 
the many friends of Dr. Van Horn in Northern 
California, and it is with deep regret that they 


Rev. Francis J. VAN Horn 
Leaving the pastorate of First, Oakland, to 
take up that of First, Tacoma, Washington. 


will see him leaye the church and city in 
which he has done such effective service. 

Dr. Van Horn came to Oakland from 
Seattle in 1914, at a time when changing con- 
ditions in the city had caused a general moye- 
ment of the churches from the downtown sec- 
tion to the residence district. Within the last 
few years the “first churches” of all the 
leading denominations have erected new build- 
ings farther out, but this familiar landmark of 
California Congregationalism still occupies the 
site where it has stood since 1878, on Twelfth 
and Clay Sts., surrounded by the busiest re- 
taik section of the city. Extensive alterations 
and renovation a few years ago have left the 
old building splendidly equipped for the great 
work of the church. The membership has in- 
ereased to nearly 1,750, making this one of the 
leading churches of the country in point of 
numbers, and its influence has been great, not 
only in Oakland but throughout the state. The 
church finds itself at the close of the pastor- 
ate in much stronger condition than it was at 
the beginning, and is ready to move on to still 
greater usefulness in the future. 

Dr. Van Horn has almost continuously 
served as a trustee of the Conference since his 
coming to the state, and has been for the last 
two years the president of the Board, where 
his wise counsel and kindly co-operation have 
been of great value. He has taken a leading 
part in all the enterprises of the denomination, 
being.a trustee of the national Home Mission- 
ary Society and a member of the commissions ; 
he has also served for a number of years as 
vice-president and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Pacific School of Religion. 

Mrs. Van Horn has been a most able helper 
of her husband in his work and has made for 
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herself a place in the hearts of the women of 
Northern California, by her sympathetic in- 
terest in the problems of the state. As presi- 
dent for five years of the Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union, she rendered a service that will 
not be forgotten as she goes to other tasks. 

In his letter to the church Dr. Van Horn 
says in part: 

This action is taken 
liberation and with very great regret. Oak- 
land has indeed become ‘my city’ and the 
people of this church very dear to us. ‘To- 
gether we have shared in the world’s greatest 
crisis and have watched and waited while our 
sons went to the Great War. Together we have 
stood for the Gospel of the Love of God in 
the heart of a great city. : 

The affection and interest of the church will 


follow Dr. and Mrs. Van Horn as they go 

to their new work, and they will carry with 

them the good wishes of the entire Conference. 
D. anes 


only after long de- 


Long and Faithful Service 

In his 83d year, Rev. James M. Camp- 
bell, D.D., lays down his work with the Con- 
gregational Church of Manhattan Beach, Cal. 

During this pastorate of over four years the 
church has had a remarkable growth in every 
department, reaching self-support, and becom- 
ing a practical influence in the life of the 
community. A manse has been completed and 
nearly paid for, and, crowning all, the insti- 
tution is a Community Chureh in a very com- 
plete sense of the term, and is a_ glorious 
culmination of a ministry of 56 years. 

Dr. Campbell was educated at the universi- 
ties of Glasgow and Edinburgh, where he ob- 
tained honors in several of his classes. He 
began his religious work in connection with 
the Y. M. C. A., then in its infancy, and was 
secretary of the Association in his native town. 

He studied theology under the eminent 
Dr. James Morrison, and after his ordination 
to the Congregational ministry in 1866, James 
M. Campbell became pastor of the church at 
Langholm, Dumfrieshire, which he served for 
eight years. He came to the United States in 
1874, and, in addition to several pastorates, 
has sustained through the years an intense 
literary activity. 

For over 20 years he has had a place in 
“Who’s Who in America,” and is there credited, 
with the authorship of 17 books, several of 
which have been republished in Britain. In 
connection with the Methodist Centenary Cam- 
paign, he was selected to write a booklet on 
the subject of “The Place of Prayer in God’s 
Plan of World Conquest,” and quite recently 
his book on “The Second Coming of Christ’ 


has been translated into the Norwegian 
language. 
Owing to failing eyesight, Dr. Campbell 


has been heavily handicapped in his literary 
work, but his friends have come to his as- 
sistance and have provided him with a dicta- 
phone, which he is finding exceedingly useful. 
It will help to prolong his literary produc- 
tiveness. 

He has now several books in preparation, 
and they will no doubt prove to be his richest 
and ripest vintage. A remarkable clarity of 
thought and felicity of expression distinguish 
the compositions of Dr. Campbell. His arti- 
cles in the Homiletic Review, to which he is 
a regular contributor, are greatly prized by a 
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wide circle of readers. 

Some time ago he gave, by request, in the 
Homiletic Review, graphic character sketches 
under the title “Famous Divines I Have 
Known,” which revealed his intimate relations 
with many of the leading British divines of 
the outgoing generation. 

During Dr. Campbell’s pastorate at Avalon, 
he founded ‘tA Ministerial Retreat,’ which 
has continued for over ten years, and is at- 
tended by an average of 70 preachers who are 
in active service. This Retreat has proved a 
source of inspiration to the whole of Southern 
California. 

As Dr. Campbell retires to his ranch home 
in the college town of Claremont, he will be 
followed by the loving sympathy and prayers 
of a host of friends who expeet him to keep on 
bearing fruit in old age. May his last days 
be his best. J. L. M. 

The Congregationalist has received a copy 
of the following poem, which Dr. Campbell 
addressed to his people upon his retirement: 


A Pastor’s Farewell to His Flock 


The task begun in the long ago 
In the land where the broom and heather grow, 
Is finished at last in the sunset glow, 
In the little gray Church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


When life’s harvest fields were reaped and bare. 
An aftermath both rich and rare 
Was given of heaven for all to share, 
In the little gray Church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


Friends of Christ who had lived apart, 
Bound in love’s tie, which naught can part, 
Became one in will and mind and heart, 
In the little gray Church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


Sin-burdened souls found sweet relief, 
Heart-ease was given for pain and grief, 
And doubt was changed to firm belief, 
In the little gray Chureh on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


Days drab through failing powers were spent, 
But golden days yet more were sent, 
And heaven and earth in one were blent 
In the little gray Church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


As the evening shadows around me fall, 

I wait for the gentle curfew call, 

And the eternal rest held out to all 
In the little gray Church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


From scenes most fair and friends most kind 
As I go a Sabbatic rest to find, 
I leave a bit of my heart behind 
In the little gray Chureh on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


And when on earth no more we meet, 

No heavenly bliss will be complete 

Unless some blood-washed souls I greet 
In the little gray Church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


—JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 


Dr. Sperry Gives up Pastorate 


The pastoral relation between Dr. W. L. 
Sperry and CENTRAL, Boston. MAss., was 
formally dissolved by Council on Sept. 28. 
The council met in the church vestry and 
organized with Dr. H. G. Hale of Leyden, 
Brookline, as moderator, and Rey. Boynton 
Merrill, associate-pastor of Old South, Boston, 
scribe. Dr. Sperry was unable to be present, 
but sent a letter to the council expressing re- 
gret in leaving the happy pastorate of (Cen- 
tral Church, which has extended over eight 
years, and hope in the prospect of important 
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vice as dean of the new Theological School 
Harvard University, which has just opened 
ler his leadership. 

Jearty tribute to Dr. Sperry as preacher, 
olar, administrator and friend was paid by 
_ G. A. Gordon, Dr. F. L. Page, Rev. J. H. 
rk, Rey. H. G. Guthrie, Rey. H. M. Noyes 
1 Dr. H. G. Hale. A committee consisting 
Drs. Gordon, Page and Hale prepared reso- 
ions commending the pastoral work and the 
acter of Dr. Sperry, and wishing him suc- 
s in his new work. 
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Dr. Gordon and others referred to the sery- 
ice which Dr. Sperry undertakes in the con- 
tinuance of Andover and Harvard Divinity 
schools in the new seminary in Harvard as 
a work of reconciliation, bringing together the 
two branches of Congregationalism, incidental 
to the wide and important undenominational 
service to be rendered. 

Dr. Sperry’s official relation to Central 
Church ended Oct. 1, but he will preach for 
the church, as he may be needed until other 
arrangements have been made. 


How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


Installation of Officers 

At the Sunday morning service, Sept. 24, 
uTH, Concorp, N. H., Rev. R. W. Bar- 
w, pastor, held an installation service for 
. officers and teachers of the- Church School. 
e subject of the pastor’s sermon was “The 
aching Ministry of the Church.’ Following 
. sermon occurred the installation service, 
sisting of the repetition in unison of the 
uth Church Confession of Faith, the Charge 
the Workers, the Covenant of Workers, and 
prayer of Installation. Miss Grace Morrill 
director of religious education, and Prof. 
W. D. Worthen superintendent of the 
urch School. ° 


Ipen Air Services on the Green 
During the summer months, CENTER, NEW 
\VEN, OT., does not relax its efforts to min- 
er to the public. This year, as for some 
ws past, it held openair services on the 
w Haven Green, in front of the meeting 
ise, every Sunday afternoon, save once when 
n prevented. The attendance, especially on 
. part of men, established a record. The 
vice of July 2 was under the auspices of 
. Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
Sept. 17, Constitution Day, the Sons of the 
1erican Revolution were in charge. The 
stor, Dr. Oscar WH. Maurer, and the associate 
stor, Rev. J. D. Prigmore, and several visit- 
- ministers took charge of the preaching. 
e music was led by a brass quintette. 

At its annual meeting in May, Center voted 
open the meeting house daily in order to 
‘mit visitors to enter the historic building 
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Fifty-two unique and 


appealing sermonettes 


for children. Invaluable to 
preachers, teachers and parents. 
“¢ Just what the preacher requires. I 
heartily recommend it.’’—Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D.D. “ Singularly original and 
appealing to the imagination.’’— Yale Di- 
vinity News. ‘‘One is delighted with the 
variety of topics.’’—Church School. ‘‘Quite 
different from other story sermons.’’ — 
Record of Christian Work. ‘‘Very rich 
in suggestiveness.’’—Methodist Recorder. 
**Themes that have rarely been used.’’— 
Augsburg Teacher. ‘‘Quaint and beautiful 
little discourses.’’—Baptist Message. 


PARABLES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


Rev. J. W. G. Ward 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
— At Your Religious Book Store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


) Publishers inAmerica for Hodder & Stoughton 
=——J 244 Madison Ave. ew York 


of every description, 
BIBLES size and price. We 
LY are always pleased 


to quote prices, sen’ 
catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 
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and the erypt, and to give opportunity for rest, 
meditation and prayer. The attendant in 
charge reports that from the 19th of June 
to the middle of September, 4,000 people vis- 
ited the church on week-days. Brief services 
of worship were held on Wednesday noons and 
Friday afternoons. The church issued, for free 
distribution, a leaflet describing the church, 
crypt, and the monuments in the rear of the 
church. 


A Follow-up Service 

SourH, Newport, N. H., Rey. D. L. Yale, 
pastor, has carried out an interesting plan in 
co-ordinating the subjects for the morning and 
evening service on Sunday.. The pastor has 
preached a series of two sermons in the morn- 
ing on the topic, “Valuable Contributions of 
Recent Astronomy to the Christian Concep- 
tion of God.’ These were followed at the 
evening service by illustrated talks on ‘Life 
Stories of the Sun, Moon, and Stars.’ The 
possibilities in thus illustrating the more 
formal Sunday morning message with popular 
eyening talks are numerous. : 


A Live C. E. Society 


Recently a Christian Endeavor Society was 
re-organized in the Congregational Church of 
WuitMan, Mass. For some years there has 
been nothing in the church, particularly for 
the young people, except the Sunday school, 
and we felt the need. 

New Year’s Hye, an excellent time for the 
beginning of anything, the members of all Sun- 


‘day school classes that were considered to be 


of eligible age, were invited to a banquet. 
Special guests were the C. EH. County president, 
and one of our local Union officers, who 
talked to us of the work and pleasures that 
awaited us. After the informal talks, the 
book was passed around the tables for signing. 
While the book was being passed, our special 
guests taught us some Christian Endeavor 
songs. 

The minister had already appointed a 
nominating committee. As soon as the book 
finished the rounds, the committee met for a 
few minutes in a small room to finish the 
nomination of officers for the new society, 
while the rest enjoyed a social. About 80 
guests signed the book for either active or 
associate membership. After three months, the 
names of those who had not attended the meet- 
ings of the Society more than twice were 
automatically dropped from the roll. This 
brought the enrollment down to 68, but the 
spirit of those 63 has been remarkable. 

Perhaps the youth of the individual members 
accounts for the enthusiasm. When we saw 
what a large number of members we had 


| between the ages of 14 and 16, about five- 


sixths of the entire membership, little fears 
suggested themselves that they were too young 
to stick long. But thus far that large body 
of younger members comprises our most enthu- 
siastic workers. Some of the youngest mem- 
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bers are the first to take part in the meetings. 
Our chief difficulty is in getting a large num- 
ber to attend Union meetings and outside 
Christian Hndeavor affairs. 

As for the socials, we actually have to tell 
them what time to go home, or I believe they 
would be willing to play all night. I do not 
think that I have seen one person standing 
idle during a single game, either. M. E. L. 


| News of the Churches | 


OREGON 


New Sunday School Organized in Portland 

Rey. A. S. Winey has gathered a Sunday 
school in the Kenton. district of Portland, at 
which there was an attendance of 75 on 
Sept. 17. This is a district just being rapidly 
developed with homes by a middle class popu- 
lation in an industrial section. of North. 
Portland._- 


Offers Itself to Congregational Fellowship 
A new church of 200 members offered itself 
to the Congregational fellowship by vote on 
Sept. 13, coming over from the Free Evangeli- 
cal Brethren and assuming the name of Hyan- 
gelical Brethren Congregational Church. This 
is the second church which within a year has 
been attracted to our fellowship by its Chris- 
tian democracy, the other being Silverton. 
OF Pea. 


TEXAS 
Spring Lake a Forward-Moving Church 
SprRING Lakr, Rey. H. 8S. MacKenzie, pastor, 
is located in a community 25.miles from the 


er et 


Dependable Motion 
Pictures for Churches 


You are assured a dependable 
motion picture service for your 
‘church if you use the Safety 
Cinema and the Safety Standard 
films in the libraries behind it. 


Every film in- our libraries is worthy of a 
showing in yourchurch. Notable among 
the many your congregation deserves to 
see are: ““The Stream of Life,’”’ “The Pas- 
sion Play,” “From Manger to Cross,” ““The 
Maker of Men,” “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” “The Chosen Prince,” or the story 
of David and Jonathan, “Life of Moses.” 


The Safety Cinema uses non-inflammable 
Safety Standard films only. Approved for 
use without booth by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. We serve churches 
and schools exclusively-No theatres what- 
ever. If you own a theatre standard ma- 
chine and have been refused service by the 
exchanges, ask us how we can help you. 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 
69 W. Mohawk Street 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Write today for 
Safety Cinema 
Catalog D and 
your copy of the 
fascinating book- 
let “The Picture 
and the Pulpit.” 


THE PICTURE 
G AND THER 
BPULPITY 
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railroad. 
the high character of its citizens, the generos- 
ity and enthusiasm with which they support 
the church, and the large number of young 
people who go away to college. The influence 
of the pastor extends far beyond the points 
of his parish. He recently met with an 
irreparable loss in the death of Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie, who had taken an active part in the 
work of the church and Sunday school. 
Eo phan Ms 


MISSOURI 
Reception to New Pastor of Fountain Park 
On Sept. 19, the members of FOUNTAIN 


Park held a reception to their new pastor, 
Dr. F. G. Beardsley, formerly of Aurora, IIL, 
which was attended by a goodly number, in- 
cluding a majority quota of the Congregational 
A splendid musical and 
entertainment 
was followed by 


ministers of the city. 
literary program 
for the evening, 


furnished the 


which ad- 


@ The Religious Book of Your Generation 


IN HIS 
IMAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan 


The epoch-making book against 

Darwinism that is awakening re- 

ligious leaders—startling educators— 

influencing legislation! Eighth Edition 
HAVE YOU READ iT? $1.75 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Ideals of France 


By CHARLES CESTRE 


Chargé du Cours de Littérature et de 
Civilisation Américaines 4 la Sorbonne 


How much does the world owe to France? 
Which the debtor, France or the world? 
These are really the fundamental issues dis- 
cussed in these lectures on the Bennett 
Foundation, delivered at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity,, Middletown, Connecticut, 1922. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
Se 14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Cireular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, ).assachusetts. 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. % leather 
$3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS * “enisses” ** 


Walker’s 
the Best 
Concordance 


14 Beacon Street 


Boston Chicago 


For years it has been notable for 
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dresses from the ministers and from both 
Dr. and Mrs. Beardsley. Ry As 
COLORADO 


Large Gathering at Missionary Conference 

The German Laymen’s Missionary Confer- 
ence, held at Fort Collins, was crowded out of 
the church, and then overflowed the college 
auditorium. The sum of $400 was collected 
for home missions. 


FLORIDA 

West Tampa to Erect New Chu ch Building 

Out of a population of 9,000 persons in West 
Tampa, fully 7,000 are Spanish speaking. It 
is encouraging to know that our Congrega- 
tional work among this people, now in its 15th 
year, is being carried on efficiently by Rev. and 
Mrs. C. H. Corwin, in every way qualified for 
their important task. Mr. Corwin is fluent 
in Spanish, and loses no opportunity by street 
preaching as well as through the regular sery- 
ices to reach the people. The church has been 
a community help during periods of distress 
caused by strikes and fires, distributing cloth- 
ing and otherwise serving the needs. During 
a recent visit to New England, Mr. Corwin 
received gifts sufficient to provide windows for 
the church gymnasium. As soon as suitable 
plans and specifications can be obtained, the 
trustees will promote the building of an at- 
tractive church. C. DEW. B. 


NEW YORK 

Rensselaer Falls Property Renovated 

The building of First, RENSSELAER FALLS, 
closed Aug. 1 for repairs and 
was formally opened Sept. 3. An _ interest- 
ing historical paper was read by Mrs. Harry 
Sunderland, which traced from the earliest 
days of the church, founded in what was then 


First CHuRrcH, RENSSELAER Faris, N. Y. 


Canton Falls. 
pastor from the time of 
1852. In this same year 
village was changed to 
Nineteen different pastors have served the 
chureh during its 75 years of existence. 'The 
present minister is Rey. J. S. Miller, installed 
in 1918. 

From the earliest days there seems to have 
been a Ladies’ Aid Society, one of the main 
duties of which has been to keep the church 
buildings in repair. During the past four 
years the Society has raised $1998, a portion 
of it for renovations to the property. 


Cross was its 
organization until 
the name of the 
Rensselaer | Falls. 


Rey. Gorham 


Friendly Service to Immigrants 

Rey. M. VT. Kalaidjian is performing valu- 
able service in connection with the incoming 
immigrants at WDllis Island. His intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the countries from 
which Armenians come has made it possible 


redecoration, ' 
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for him to bring about a revision in the quotas 
from Turkey, Russia, ete., whereby relief has 
been extended to many people, who otherwise 
would have suffered great hardship. He has 
visited the immigrants on incoming ships, has 
made numerous trips to Ellis Island, and has 
served as a means of communication between 
individuals and friends in this country, and 
those who are about to land. He recently 
found a Young woman on board ship, who had 
come to America to marry a young man from 
Philadelphia. He had the unusual experience 
of taking the couple to the City Hall, securing 
their license and marrying them in the Y. M. 
C. A. Mr. Kalaidjian is often called to Wash- 
ington for interviews with the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, and also appearing 
before the Board of Review. F.L. M. 


CONNECTICUT 

Series of Talks at Asylum Hill, Hartford 

Rey. W. H. Butler, pastor of ASYLUM 
Hitt, Hartford, has begun a series of talks for 
the church night meetings on Thursday eve- 
nings on “Jesus’ Principles of Living.’’ The 
subject for the first week was “How Jesus 
Ministered to the Social Needs of His Day. 


Memorial Gift to Center, Hartford 

At the morning service in Center Church, 
Hartford, Oct. 1, Dr. R. H. Potter, the pastor, 
announced a gift of $25,000 from Miss Mabel 
H. Perkins in memory of her mother, the late 
Mrs. George ©. Perkins. Dr. Potter spoke of 
it as a gift in memory of one who for the 54 
years of her membership in the church was 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology | 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to prozram. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Union Theological Seminary 


Br adway at 120th Street 
New York City 3 


The Charter requires that “Equal privileges of 


admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Seventh Year began September 27, 1922 
For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


Olivet College 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; only Congregational 
college in Michigan; high standard of 
scholarship. Write for catalog. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
(3 Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. ‘ 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country, ; 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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most faithful in her attendance and in its 
work. ‘The Church,” he said, “accepts the gift 
with gratitude, and with the pledge that it 
shall not be used to lighten burdens which 
we who are now living ought to bear, but 
rather to increase and extend ministries of 
the Chureh into the heart of the city where 
the Previdence of God has placed it.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Elm St., Southbridge, Renovates Property 
Hum St., SourHsprince, Rev. H. L. Brickett, 
pastor, has re-painted the parsonage on the 
outside, and installed on the inside electric 
lights, adding much to the beauty and worth 
of the church property 


Where One Church Is Better Than Two 

Three years ago two churches in Springfield 
combined forces, maintaining one, the South 
Congregational Church, as headquarters, and 
equipping the other, formerly Olivet Church, 
as a community center. The plan, under the 
leadership of Rev. J. G. Gilkey, has proved 
a decided success. ‘The record for the winter 
of 1921-22 shows more than 40 organizations 
meeting regularly in the Community House, 
and an attendance between September, 1921, 
and July, 1922, of 83,581. The land around 
the Community House is equipped for a chil- 
dren’s playground. One most important serv- 
ice rendered to the community is through vari- 
ous clinics for children. Motion-picture ma- 
chines have been installed. There is a Com- 
munity House Sunday School using movies for 
instruction, attendance in two months increas- 
ing from 65 to over 300. The attendance at 
Sunday evening services taxes the seating 
capacity to its limit, where previously congre- 
gations had been small. South Church has 
filmed its activities under the title ““A Modern 
Chureh in Action,” lasting 25 minutes, avail- 
able for use by other churches. 


New Work for Rev. T. G. Langdale 

After five years of successful work as pastor 
of RIVERSIDE, HAVERHILL, Rev. T. G. Lang- 
dale resigned last winter, intending to take 


a year of rest from pastoral duties and of ' 


constructive study in religious education. But 
he was asked to supply, for the pastor of 
Riverside, Lawrence, during the latter’s three 
months’ vacation in California. This he did 
and then, the pastor resigning, the church in- 
vited him to become its minister. Mr. Lang- 
dale accepted and began his new work Sept. 1. 

Mr. Langdale’s work in Haverhill was 
marked by constructive efforts. Though only 
five years long, his pastorate was the longest 
in the history of the church, with the single 
exception of Rev. G. L. Gleason’s 18 years of 
service. The church building was repaired and 
painted during these five years, and the equip- 


ment, both of the church and _ the Church | 


School, perfected. At the entrance of America 
into the World War, Mr. Langdale had a 
flagpole erected on the church Jawn, and an 
Honor Roll prepared, with the names of the 
Riverside boys in the service. For the first 
time in its history, the church out 
debt at the close of his pastorate. 

One fifth of the present church-membership 
was gained during Mr. Langdale’s ministry at 
The complete grading of the school 
was also effected, and its administration put 
on modern lines, so that the school stands, in 
point of efficiency, on a level with the best 
church schools in Haverhill. A Boy Scout 
Troop and a group of Camp Fire Girls were 
also organized. Mr. Langdale kept his church 
in close touch with the up-town activities of 
Haverhill, cultivating in every possible way the 
broader fellowship. He himself filled several 
important positions in the service of the City. 


was 


of 
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He was counsellor of the Haverhill Christian 
Endeavor Union; secretary of the local Minis- 
ters’ Association; secretary of the executive 
committee of the Union Mission Board of 
Directors; vice-president of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation of Churches, and dur- 
ing his last year in Haverhill, was instructor 
in the Community School of Religious Instruc- 
tion. During this year, a week day Church 
School was successfully carried on at River- 
side. 

Mrs. Langdale also is an active worker in 
the community as well as in the Church. She 
took a prominent part in the Red Cross work 
during the war period, and was an instructor 
in the missionary department of the Church 
School. It was through her earnest co-opera- 
tion with her husband, along missionary lines, 
that the number of pledged givers to the mis- 
sionary budget was more than doubled in the 
last Every Member Canvass of the Church, 

By a- strange coincidence, Mr. Langdale’s 
present change is from one “Riverside” church 
to another, and both are on the Merrimac. 
Riverside, Lawrence, is one of the older 
churches of the city. Its constituency has 
until recently been composed almost entirely 
of English and Scotch. But many of these 
people have moved to a newer part of the city, 
and French and Belgian people have come in to 
take their places. The problem, familiar to 
many down-town churches, is now, therefore, 
the problem of this church. It is the problem 
of successfully relating the church to com- 
munity conditions, new and untried. Fortun- 
ately, Mr. Langdale has had experience in this 
kind of work, and he feels greatly encouraged 
by the united spirit of the church, and its 
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evident desire to follow his leadership in the 
work which the community shall require. / 
: Sh NASM: 


Reception to Pastor of Baker, East Boston 

On the evening of Sept. 26, the Women’s As-! 
sociation of BAaKrR, Hast Boston, gave’ a re-’ 
ception to the pastor and his wife, Rev. and’ 
Mrs H. BH. Chaffee. Interesting remarks were 
made by Rey. B. F Leavitt, a former pastor, 
Rey. W. W. Sleeper, pastor of Maverick, Bast 
Boston, and Mr. Danskin, assistant paster of 
Maverick. 

On behalf of the parish, Mrs. Charles Clark, 
president of the Women’s Association, pre- 
sented Mr. Chaffee a purse of gold, and Mrs. 
Chaffee a beautiful bouquet of roses. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Improvements at Exeter and Hooksett 
During the early fall extensive interior re- 
pairs have been made upon the church building 
of Exrrer, Rey. J. M. Bixler, pastor. A can- 
vass ceiling has been put in place, and new 
cornices added to the walls which have been 


painted and repaired. During these changes 


DOANE COLLEGE 


CRETE, NEBRASKA 


A Christian College with Strong Congregational Affiliations. 
A “Missionary” College Striving to “Arrive.” 

Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Successful in inspiring its graduates to continue study in Standard 
Universities and Professional Schools —27% of the members of 
the last six graduating classes have entered Graduate Schools. 


Our Emphasis: A liberal education in a Christian College is the 
best preparation for graduate, professional or technical education. 


Inquiries frankly answered 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B, D.; also an annual.two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 

5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


1922 


School of Music 


November 


THEME: 
The Bible — 
Undelivered 
to the Nations 
of the World 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY - 


—UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


26th, 1922 (or either adjacent Sunday ) 
YOUR Church or Sunday School will welcome the education 


and the inspiration resulting from the observance of Universal Bible Sunday. 

An extremely interesting exercise, a beautiful poster in colors, an’ informa- 
tive report together with leaflets for wide distribution furnished free on request 
to pastors, Sunday School superintendents, teachers and other religious workers. 
Kindly state size of congregation, school or class in ordering. 4 


Bible House, New York 
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in the auditorium, services were held in the 
vestry. 

At HooxsrT general repairs have gone on 
for some time, in which the Church School, 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and friends 
outside the regular; organizations all co-oper- 
ated. A new walk has been laid, shade trees 
set out, chimneys repaired, a pipeless furnace 
installed, the church building and the parsonage 
repainted on the outside, and a completely 
renovated reed organ purchased. Rev. C. B. 
Williams is the pastor. H. B. P. 


Laconia Recently Incorporated 

Laconis, Rey. A. §. Beale, pastor, has re- 
cently incorporated, by unanimous vote of 
church and society, and adopted a new manual. 
This manual provides for the National Coun- 
cil Creed of 1918, and for making all members 
of the society, not members of the church, 
associate members. The annual business meet- 
ing for the election of officers will be held in 
December, and annual reports rendered in 
January at a later meeting. 

A change has been made in the administra- 
tion of the finances. of the church, a collector 
and treasurer being substituted for separate 
treasurers of church and society. There is an 
active men’s club of 200 members. Forty-three 
men made the last every member canvass, the 
first time in the history of the church that 
such a canyass has been made by men only. 
Since the coming of Mr. Beale, one year ago, 
the salary has been increased $1,000, and the 
church has voted to assume as an item of its 
regular budget one-half of the pastor’s mem- 
bership dues in the Annuity Fund. 

A Boy Scout organization, under the leader- 
ship of the minister, is doing effective work. 
In accordance with the request of a _ local 
radio club, the Sunday vesper services through- 
out the winter are to be broad-easted. Laconia 
has taken for its motto ‘“The Church with the 
Loving Heart,” and this motto is conspicu- 
ously displayed on all printed matter used by 
pastor and church. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ALLEN, E. A. S. (M. E.), to North Adams, Mich. 
At work. 
ANDREW, B. F., Hebron, N. H., to work for the 
Maine Home Missionary Society, in a ‘Larger 


Parish” of 11 stations, centering at Ashland, 
Me. Accepts. 


Barru, W. L., Los Angeles, Cal., to Venice. 


BARSALOU, G. F., Whiting, Ia., to Cedar Falls. 
Accepts. 
Bartiterr, W. H., North Scituate, Mass., to be 


assistant pastor and director of religious ed- 
ucation, United, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Brosius, Miss Iona, Aurelia, Ia., to Ardmore, 
Ss. D. 

DuNHAM, C. F., Associate Secretary, Congrega- 
tional Education Society, Chicago District, to 


Howard Community, Chicago, Ill. At work. 

Feast, Haroip, Formerly of New York, to Castle- 
ton, Vt. 

FRENMAN, JAMES, to Pomona, Cal. 

'GECKLE, H. C., Plymouth, Binghamton, N. Y., to 
Endicott. At work. 

Houtrman, P. D., Parkrose, Portland, Ore., to St. 
Helens. At work. 

HucueEs, GrorcEe, Gowrie, Ia., to Phoenix, Ariz. 
Accepts. 

JANSEN, J. E., Castana, Ia., to Lewis. At Work. 

JOHNSON, W. C., to acting pastorate, Derby, Vt. 


Kacy, F. W., Silverton, Ore., to University 
Park, Portland. At work. 

KuitH, C. C., Immanuel, Beverly, Mass., to 
North Abington. 

Kuorr, J. J., Stanton, Neb., to Chadron. Accepts. 

Monur, A. D., Alexander, Ia., to Riceville. 

Neuson, J. H., Pocantico Hills, N. Y., to Bar 
Harbor, Me. Accepts. 

Orvorr, F. G., Terminal, Cal., to Graham. 

PRITCHARD, JOHN, to Williamsburg, Ia. Accepts. 
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‘STOETZEL, F. J., Seeley, Cal., to Ocean Beach, 
San Diego. 

Tuomas, D. F., Hemet, Cal, to Grace, Los 
Angeles. 

TuTrtLtn, W. W., to Dover. At work. 

Van Horn, F. J., First, Oakland, Cal., to First, 
Tacoma, Wash. . Accepts. 


Wencr, F. R., to Terminal, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WILLETT, MAHLON, Decorah, Ia., to Lemon Grove, 
Cal. 

WixuiaMs, I. S., Sharon, Vt., to Randolph Center. 
At work. 

Woop, S. G., Winchester, 
shire, Vt. 


N. H., to East Berk- 


Resignations 
Evuis, G. A., Bloomington, Cal. 
Irons, JOHN, Hast Hardwick, Vt. 
KinzbrR, A. D., Maltby, Wash., on account of ill 


health. To spend winter at Beliot, Wis. 

Lair, G. E., Bethany, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

MacDonautp, A. M., Bar Harbor, Me., after 21 
years. 

PaRDUN, W. B., Plainview, Neb. To take effect 
van, Lt 


RusseLt, ALEx, North Riverside Churéh, Sioux 
City, alas 

SNIDER, R. P., Tallmadge, O. 

Swain, HB. A., Norwalk Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CRATHDRN, C, Fy H., 4, Efollis, N: Hy, Sept. 15. 
Sermon by Dr. B. W. Willmott; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. B. W. Lockhart, B. A. Dunn, 
L. L. Barber, R. W. Dunbar, G. H. Lane, F. C. 
Rolls, J. W. Wright, and C. F. H. Cathern. 


Maycrorr, H. E., 0., Old Mission, Michigan. 
Sermon by Rev. Demas Cochlin; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. C. H. Harger, H._S. Mills, 
B. G. Mattson and A. HB. Groeneveld. 

NorrH, S: Us, 4, First, Walton, N. Y., Oct. 4. 
Sermon by Rey. W. S. Beard; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. G. E. Guild, Donald MacLane, 
EK. A. Till, F. W. Murtfeldt, L. G. Spooner, 
G. R. Foster and J. M, Chambers. 

Accessions 
Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach, Oct. 42 

ILLINOIS 
Blue Island, First 1 33 
Winnetka 89 

MICHIGAN 
Muskegon 3 9 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover, Oct. 1. 2 

NEw York 
Northfield, Oct. 1. 2 
Walton 14 25 

Personals 
DENNEY, Rev, and Mrs. O. H., Seneca Falls, 


N. Y., have returned from their summer home 
on Keuka Lake, where they spent about two 
months. They had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing some of their present parishioners and 
some of their former ones. The first Sunday in 
August, the chorus choir of Seneca Falls and 
some of their friends were present, and on 
Sunday morning a song service was held in 
the grove. Some Cincinnati friends, formerly 
of the Columbia Congregational Church, where 
Mr. Denney was pastor for about three years, 
Spent about ten days. A number came also 
from St. Luke’s Church in Elmira, where Mr. 
Denney was pastor for about seven years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Denney esteemed it a great 
pleasure to meet these former helpers at 
“Ge-Ha-Da” (In The Woods By The Water), 
where each day divine services were held. 

OsBorNE, REY. BH. C., who was ordained at Ben- 
nington, N. H., Aug. 1, is a member of last 
year’s graduating class at the Gordon College 
of Theology and Missions. His ordination paper 
showed wide reading and clear and independent 
thinking. 

THOMAS, Dr. D. E., formerly of the University of 


Nebraska, has been placed by the Missouri 
Conference in the Chair of Systematic and 
Historic Theology in the Bible College at 


Missouri State University. He will also be the 
student pastor and look after our constituency 
there. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


TYLER—At Colonial Hospital, Middletown, Ct., 
Sept. 28, Alpheus Williams Tyler, of Tylerville, 
Ct., aged 94 years, 2 months. He married Me- 
lissa Usher, Mt. Holyoke ’56, who died in 1906, 
and is survived by two sons, Rollin Usher, of 
Tylerville Ct., Selden Williams, of Wakefield, 
Mass., and one daughter, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Jones of Andover. 


SAMUEL DEAKIN 


Samuel Deakin was born in Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land, April 4, 1846, and passed out of this earthly 
life about six o’clock, the evening of Sept. 23, 
1922, at his home in Cowles, Neb., after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. 

At the early age of nine years, he became a 
member of the boys’ choir of the Hpiscopal Church 
in the place of his birth, where he later joined 
the Harmonie Society, singing with them the great 
oratorios like ‘“‘The Messiah” and “The Creation.” 
He possessed a rare tenor voice, and music was 
one of his greatest joys, especially the old hymns 
of the church. | 

He began work as a lay preacher in the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church in England, when about 
fifteen years of age, becoming a regular pastor at 
twenty-one. During these early years he walked 
many miles to fill his various appointments. 

On Dec. 26, 1872, he was married at Leomin- 
ster, England, to Mercie Meredith. To this union 
seven children were born, three of these, with the 
mother, having preceded him to the great beyond. 
The sons and daughters surviving are Mrs. Annie 
Keeney, Lottie and Thomas H. Deakin of Cowles, 
and Wm. E. Deakin of Omaha, all of whom were 
with their father during his last illness, when he 
remarked, “I feel sure I have come to the end 
of the chapter.” 

On Feb. 26, 1921, he was married to. Mrs. 
Eliza McAdoo, who had been a very intimate 
friend, and practically a member of the family 
for many y<ars. She remains to mourn, with the 
sons and daughters, the sad departure. There are 
also eight surviving grandchildren, together with 
a multitude of friends, who mourn today with 
those on whom the loss falls most heavily. 

Through the earnest invitation of Dr. John 
Askin Congregational minister at Kearney, a boy- 
hood friend with whom he had attended school 
and studied for the ministry, Mr. Deakin came to 
America in May, 1888, the family coming the 
following year. He was commissioned by the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, taking 
up his first work in Rushyille, this state, immedi- 
ately after arriving in this country. After one 
year, he became pastor at Hay Springs, where he 
y mained for five years, coming to Cowles in De- 
e-mber, 1898. After a pastorate of seven years, 
he was called to Taylor, where he served for 
three years, at the end of which time he was called 
again to the Cowles field. Here he served as ac- 
tive pastor until the beginning of 1911, when, on 
account of failing voice, he was compelled to 
give up the active pastorate. He retained his 
home at Cowles as a faithful worker, and highly 
respected citizen, until called to higher service. 

In these modern days, pastors go to their ap- 
pointments in cars, but when Mr. Deakin began 
his ministry in England, he traveled many miles 


on foot each Sunday, reaching his home in the 
midnight hours, after conducting a number ot 
serviecs. In his home church, he was an ever- 


pres nt power in Sunday school, prayer-meeting, 
and all other church activities. He was also very 
active in Y. M. C. Ay work, 

Upon coming to this country, Mr. Deakin and 
his family went through many thrilling experi- 
ences in northwestern Nebraska in connection with 
Indian outbreaks and disastrous hail storms. Liv- 
ing only twelve miles from the Sioux reservation 
at the time of the Battle of Wounded Knee, the 
guns could be plainly heard, causing the settlers 
to rush to the town for shelter in the middle of 
the night. On several such occasions the parson- 
age and church were filled to overflowing for days 
at a time, with the families of the settlers, who 
knew only too well the horrors of an Indian mas- 
sacre. Then there were the years of crop fail- 
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ures, when it seemed almost impossible to eke out 
a living, much less to maintain a church. At 
such times, Mr. Deakin’s cheerful courage and 
happy faculty of always “looking on the bright 
side’ made him an ever welcome friend to all. 
He could always find good points in every one, 
so that the people outside the church were fully 
as loyal to him as his own church members. 
While these years were full of hardship and 
sacrifice, they left memories which were very 
precious to Mr. Deakin in his later yars, as he 
realized that it is in times of great stress that 
one can draw nearest to the lives of those around 
us, and be the greatest help to them. 

Thus we see Mr. Deakin gave all the years of 
his ministry in the country of his adoption to 
the Nebraska work—a quarter of a century of 
devoted service Only eternity can reveal the good 
done, the hearts quickened, the lives encouraged 
and inspired by this man of God, who has now 
entered into the presence of his Lord, and heard 
from the Master’s own lips, ‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


MRS. SARAH E. MACY 


Called home June 28, in her 89th year. A life- 
long reader of the Congregationalist. Born in 
Boston, she lived most of her life in Worcester, 
Mass. <A charter member of Pilgrim Church, and 
very active in the early years of the church. She 
was intensely interested in missions up to the 
very last, and she was ever longing and praying 
for the coming of the Kingdom, and now she 
“Sees the King in his beauty.” 

She leaves a daughter, Miss Ida Macy; a son, 
Rey. Herbert Macy of Weathersfield, Ct.; also 
five grandchildren: Rey. Paul Macy of Chicago; 
Miriam, wife of Rey. Robert Whitehead; Lael, 
wife of Rev. Thomas Kelley; Mrs. Leon Soper and 
Miss Alma Macy; and seven great-grandchildren 
and a sister, Mrs. Frances A. Bond, Brookline. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ Mpprine, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day, Oct. 23. Subject: ‘The Outlook for Reli- 
gion in France Today.” Speaker: Rey. Stanley 
Ross Fisher, of Wellesley. 

118TH ANNUAL MBETING OF THH AMERICAN 
BoarpD, at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-9. 

Woman’s Boarp orf MISSIONS, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 

Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 3, 10.30 a.m. 

WoOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN THMPERANCH UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 

18-23. 


annual meeting, 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 3-5. 
CALIFORNIA, Asilomar, October. 
Connecticut, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
GrorGiAa, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
GrorGia (Colored), Savannah, November. 
Louisiana (White), Hammond, Nov. 7-8. 
SoutH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
TENNESSEE, Crossville, Oct. 24-26. 
Texas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


“Don’t you enjoy listening to the honk of 
the wild goose?” 
“Not when he’s driving an automobile.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Some one asks—‘‘What is meant by the term 
College bred?” 

One wit replies—‘Oh, a four-years’ loaf,” I 
-guess.”—Authority Unknown. 


Marie had most pronounced ideas as to the 
rights and wrongs of her sex. “Don’t you 
think that a woman should get a man’s pay?” 
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she was asked. After a moment’s reflection 
Marie replied, “Well, I think she could let him 
have carfare and lunch money out of it.”— 
Everybody’s. 

“Well, Dan,” said the railway engineer to 
his fireman at the roundhouse, “we decided at 
the meeting last night to go out on strike. 
Why wasn’t you there?” 

“I couldn’t get there on account of the trolley 
strike. Them trolley men ain’t got no consid- 
eration for the public.”—The Lutheran. 


Hyde Park Orator: “It’s knowledge we 
want! Ask the ay’ridge man when Magna 
Charta was King of Hngland—and ’e carn’t 
tell yer!” 

“Man at the door, miss, claims he is stary- 
ing.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the tender-hearted movie 
queen. “Give him one of my photographs.’’— 
From Judge. 


So pungent are some of the Japanese sayings 
that our equivalents seem flat in comparison. 
For example, where we say, “Accidents will 
happen in the best of families,” the Japs have 
it, “Hven a monkey will sometimes fall from 
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a tree.” ‘The more haste, the less speed” be- 
comes, “If in a hurry, go around.” And where 
we say, “Oil and water will not mix,” they say, 
“You can’t rivet a nail in a custard.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Here’s something queer,” said the dentist. 
“You say this tooth has never been worked on 
before, but I find small flakes of gold on my in- 
strument.” 

I think you have struck 
button,” 


my back collar 
replied the victim.—Presbyterian Ban- 


A little Southern boy, ‘“bawn and bred in 
the brier patch” of Presbyterian orthodoxy, 
returned from Sunday school one day and 
began, in turn, to catechise his mother. 

“Mamma,” he solemnly inquired, ‘‘was Jesus 
a Jew?” 

“Yes, certainly,” in mild surprise. 

“Are you sure,” he persisted, wrinkling his 
brow. 

“Of course,’ emphatically. 

The child was unconvinced, and ready for an 
argument. 

“But, Mamma,” he reminded her, “God is a 
Presbyterian. How could his son be a Jew?” 


A Winter Home, 


= 


skiing, sleighing, etc., in winter. 


winter here. 


AMBERT G. MOODY 
Manager 


open fires, sun parlor, library, and good mail and wire facilities. 
Golf, tennis, motoring and other Fall recreation. 


Our attractive rates should induce you to 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


Open All the Year 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Cosy and Warm 


Here in the peace- 
ful beauty of this de- 
lightful spot, is 


The Northfield 


a modern hotel no- 
table for its service, 
cuisine, and home- 
like comforts. 
Pleasant rooms 
(steam-heated and 
electric - lighted), 


Snowshoeing, tobogganing, 


E. EVERETT MARTIN 
Asst. Mgr. 


BOOKS BY GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 


How to Teach Religion 


“Principles and methods are stated with conciseness and clearness, and with a kind 


of illustration that causes them to throb with life. 


The book will prove an inspiration 


and practical help to every teacher who will read it and put its teaching into practice.”’ 


—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


The New Program of Religious Education 


“The aim of the book is to multiply the energies of the Church, to open its eyes to 
this wonderful area of opportunity, to arouse its interest in the new movements for relig- 
jous education that are at work among us, and to quicken the consecration of men and 
women so that in seed sowing, in cultivation, and in harvesting there may be great rejoic- 
ing throughout the Church and abundant good may be distributed among the people 


everywhere.’’—The Christian Advocate. 


Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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Jesus calls us: by thy mercies, 
Saviour, may we hear thy call, 
Give our hearts to thine obedience, 
Serve and love thee best of all. 
—Cecil F. Alexander. 


DEAGAN 
TOWER 
CHIMES 


The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 


peace and good will. 
Whether in the ritual of 


the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing —a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be bestowed on any community 
than a Se of Deagan Tower 
es! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for compiete information 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
Deagan Building 
4271 Ravenswood 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denomination and Price cf 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 


Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


A “REVELL BOOK--- 


IROGER W. BABSON’S 


NEW BOOK IS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MAN ¢f THE CHURCH 


New Tasks for Old Churches 


is a book of suggestions necded 1n solving 
to-day’s problems. Sound common-sense 
and a sympathetic understanding by the 
well-known financial expert Cloth $1.60 


FH. REVELL CO., 158 Tifth Ave., N.Y.;_17.N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


4a 


~~ 


tence Prayers. Question of How and What to 
Prayin Public fully covered by model, suggestive 
land devout Prayers. Vest Rockeus size, 128 pages. 
SEN Cloth 25c, Morocco Roa postpaid, atamps taken Agents 
Wanted, GEO, W. NOBLE, Monon Building, Chicage, ul, 
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To the President 


The following communication has been sent 
to President Harding in behalf of the National 
Council of our Congregational Churches: 


New York, Sept. 5, 1922. 
Hon: Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Congregational Churches of the United 
States having an investment in Turkey and 
adjacent lands such as no other denomination 
in America has, express to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
through the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council their deep solicitude and con- 
cern, and the concern of America at large, in 
the massacres and strife in the region of 
Smyrna and Constantinople, and their urgent 
desire that the Government of the United 
States will share the feeling of moral respon- 
sibility to safeguard the investment of over a 
century of effort on the part of their churches, 
and to promote conditions in the Near Hast 
favorable to international peace. May we also 
express our assurance that: the prayers of our 
people will follow the President and his ad- 
visers in meeting the responsibilities and bur- 
dens of this grievous and difficult situation. 


Wo. HE. Barton, Moderator 

CHARLES WH. Burton, Secretary 

CHARLES F. CARTER, Chairman 
Heecutive Committee. 


Movie Censorship in 
Massachusetts 


In view of the state and national 
in the vote of the electors of Massachusetts 
on Noy. 7, upon a réferendum to uphold or 
reject a state law providing for censorship of 
films, the following statement by Rev. H. Tall- 
mage Root, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, will be of interest and 
value: 


What was a mere toy a few years -ago has 
become the sixth leading industry of the coun- 
try and the most powerful educational agency 
ever devised. Aroused by its dangers and 
abuses, a State Committee on Motion Pictures 
was formed, representing practically all the 
betterment agencies of the state, Catholic and 
Protestant. Its first step tactfully and prop- 
erly was to approach the exhibitors and ask 
their aid in securing cleaner films. There was 
a sympathetic response until the great na- 
tional interests controlling the industry inter- 
fered. No resource was left to the Committee 
but appeal to the legislature. For two years 
there was a strenuous contest. On the one 
side all the betterment and religious agencies, 
and on the other nothing but a concentrated 
industry which could boast of its ability to 
give a candidate “a million dollars worth of 
publicity.” The arguments for the law proved 
so conclusive that it was passed by two legis- 
latures and signed by Governor Cox. Then the 
Moving Picture men secured a_ referendum, 
holding up the operation of the law for 16 
months. In the meantime Mr. Will Hays was 
persuaded to leave the Cabinet to take control 
of the industry. Representatives of our Com- 
mittee had a three-hour interview with him 
last spring. We believe in his sincerity and 
high purpose. He said that it would be better 
for the whole industry to be sunk in the depths 
of the sea than that the delicate mechanism 
of the child’s mind should be defiled. That 
the child mind and the popular mind, too, 
have been defiled, there can be no question. 
But Mr. Hays claims that he can regulate and 
purify better than the established agencies of 
government. This is precisely the plea that 
has always been made for monarchy. 

The Massachusetts law is not censorship. 
It avoids the mistakes which have been made 
in other states. It simply provides that every 
film must be examined by the Commissioner of 
Publie Safety, ‘‘who shall approve all films or 
parts of films that are not obscene, indecent, 
immoral, inhuman or tending to debase, cor- 
rupt morals, or incite to crime, and shall dis- 
prove others in whole or in part, as necessary.” 
Appeal from his decision to the Superior Court 
is provided for. How can the industry oppose 
such a law as this without confessing that it 
wants to produce indecent or immoral films? 
It will not prevent Mr. Hays from producing 
the high class pictures which alone he claims 
he desires. If he is sincere the law will only 
help him. Indeed, but for the nation-wide 
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agitation for state regulation would the in- 
dustry have engaged such a man as Mr. Hays 
at all? The issue, therefore, is not merely 
for decency, but for democracy! There is 
today no freedom in the motion picture in- 
dustry. The only \ ‘nt is, whether its own 
paid heads or the people shall control! More 
than our own interests depend upon our deci- 
sion. Mr. Wm. Brady is quoted as saying that 
if the voters in Massachusetts ratify the law, 
every state in the Union will have censorship 
within two years. 


In connection with this reference to Mr. 
Brady, we may also publish the report of his 
words before a Senate Committee of the New 
Jersey Legislature on March 21, 1921. Mr. 
Brady is reported as haying said, in part: 

You can’t control this business, but I can. 
I am the president of the Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and with two or three other men I con- 
trol every foot of film shown in the United 
States. What WH say goes. We can decide 
what shall be shown on every screen in the 
nation. There are some other companies in- 
dependent of us, but we control their output 
also, and all we have to do is to say to the 
exhibitors, “What we tell you goes,’ and not 
one of them will attempt to go against us. If 
they were to, we would withdraw our films 
from them and break them. 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 
Samples of Services free to Pastor, Sup’t, or Committee 
SPECIAL 


Send 30 cents in stamps for 


| Christmas Helper, No. 10, price - 20c. 
Christmas Pageants with music . 25c. 
3 Complete 16 page services, new - 21c. 
All for 30 cents 66c 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Stories, Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 
Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 
examination if requested. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0. { Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL CRUISE TO PALESTINE 


Sailing February 15 on the “Patria” 
New York to Jaffa 


with interesting stops en route. 


Rates unusually low and inclusive. 
Scholarly leadership. 


Write for details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


4B Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


FREE “12,XMAS CAROLS” 


TRADIT ONAL AND ORIGINAL 


Arranged and Composed by DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 
We vill mail one complimentary copy to any pastor or 
choir directo who will mention this paper with his 1e- 
quest. Catalog of the most remarkable list of Christmas 
music we have ever offered will be included. 


This offer will NOT be repeated. 


; 24 Chri : 
Tullar - Meredith Co. 4 Chyistopher St 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


<= AND 
+ MEMORIALS IN: STAINED GLASS 


BRONZE AND: MARBLE 
SEND FOR. ULUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


“Jacoby Art: Olass Company 


Dept. EZ} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MENEELY BELL CO, 


NY. AND 
o208 SRAnarice CITY. 


<= BEL 
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Boston Ministers Urge Action 


To the President, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Boston Congregational ministers, with 
150 present in Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 2, unani- 
mously voted to urge the President to secure 
adequate representation in the forthcoming 
conference, in which foreign interests in 
Turkey, as well as other important questions, 
will be discussed and probably settled. 

We request this for the adequate protection 
of long-established American religious, educa- 
tional and benevolent interests, representing an 
investment of hundreds of American lives and 
over one hundred millions of dollars, as well 
as for the preservation of civilization. 


(Signed) Epwarp D. Baton, 
President. 


Josrru B. Lyman, 
Secretary. 


Valuable Comment 


The following letter from Dr. S. McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, wus intended merely as a 
private communication to the Editor. Our 
sense of the value of Dr. Cavert’s comment is 
so decided that we have sought and received 
his permission to publish it. 


Dear Mr. Hditor: 

I haye been much interested in your editorial 
for Sept. 14, entitled “Getting Rid of War.” 
With your general point of view about 
“yacifism,”’ I find myself in sympathy. My. 
own point of view, however, has been that the 
thing which we need to concentrate upon now 
is not the theoretical question of what we 
would do in case of a future war, but upon the 
building up of constructive agencies for settling 
international disputes through Courts of Jus- 
tice and Boards of Arbitration. 

If we could really arouse the American 
people to such an extent that a public opinion 
would be created which would insistently de- 
mand that such a substitute for war be deyel- 
oped, we would not have to be faced again 
with the horrible alternative of either joining 
in organized murder, under the name of war, 
or of holding aloof from a conflict in which 
vital questicns are at stake. 

The motives with which men go to war, 
so far from being sinful, may be positively 
idealistic. Nevertheless the fact remains, does 
it not, that “war is sin’ in the sense that it 
is an absolutely un-Christian method of secur- 
ing a good end. Of course, if no other method 
were possible it might be merely academic to 
eall war “sin,” but surely we are not willing 
to admit that the human race is so stupid 
that it cannot learn to settle its international 
disputes in the same way in which we have 
learned to settle our personal disputes. 

To convince people that another method of 
settling international disputes is possible and 
to create the public opinion which will bring 
this about is what we are driving at in the 
Federal Counéil’s Commission on International 
Justice and Good will. 

SAMUEL McCrEA CAVERT. 


The Boy Rangers Handbook 


Interest is increasing among our churches in 
the Indian lore organization for boys under 
Boy Scout age known as the Boy Rangers of 
America. <An article on the Rangers was pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist Feb. 23, 1922. 
It was by Emerson Brooks, founder, and presi- 
dent of the National Council Lodge and Chief 
Guide. Mr. Brooks is a member of First 
Church, Montelair, N. J., and a strong Lodge 
of Rangers (the first one organized), is in that 
ehureh. A new edition of the Rangers’ Hand- 
book, is just out and may be obtained from the 
headquarters, Boy Rangers of America, Inc., 
10 West 23d St., New York, at 50 cents per 
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copy, also all needed information 
Rangers. 

The Handbook tells how to start a Lodge 
of Rangers, and gives suggestions regarding 
the methods of conducting meetings and carry- 
ing on Ranger activities. Ranger purposes 
and principles are s‘milar to those of the Boy 
Scouts. Every Ranger promises to do a good 
turn intentionally for someone every day. 
Kindness, obedience and courtesy are empha- 
sized. Rangers are trustworthy, ready to help, 
reverent, loyal and clean thought, word 
and deed. Membership is between the ages of 
eight and twelve. The Indian lore features 
of the order add distinetive character and in- 
terest to it. 

Under good leadership, such an organization 
should succeed in most of our churches. 

The honorary officers of the Rangers now 
includes: president, Gen. Leonard Wood; vice- 
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presidents, _ Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Hon. 
Elihu Root, Senator Frelinghuysen. The trus- 
tee for the endorsement fund is the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co. of New York. 


Twilight 
By Elizabeth Knight 
The day’s work done, and the twilight 
Gathers on land and sea, 
As the sounds and silence of nature 
Minister unto me. 


I think that off in the future, 
In.a land where yet we’ll roam, 
There’s a place that God calls twilight, 
Where the angels make their home, 


It is just a bit of Heaven 

We have at the twilight hour, 
The sad soul’s restoration 

Thus mingling with His power. 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 


Size 914x 14. One page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 
are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


for 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
DPULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept |) 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 409 East 13th St. 


Order From Your Publishing House 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follows: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 $ 1.25 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500. 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


- For YOUR Primary Sunday School 
Progressive Sunday Schools are now nsing Colored 
Crayons, Modeling Clay, Poster Papers and other 
Hand-work Materialsin their Primary Departments, 
We have specialized in this field for more than 50 
years. Write for samples of 
““Enginex’’ Poster Papers 
“Construction”? Papers 
“* Prismex’’ Colored Papers 
““Modelit”? Modeling Clay 
“*Stixit’? Paste 
May we send you a copy of our 64-page 
Illustrated Prang Catalog? Every 
Primary Sunday School Teacher should 
t 


have it. 


The Prang Co. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, ete 


GLOBE FURNITURE C0., 6 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


WIL*ON B. PARKER 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Indianapolis 
Illustrated Bookiet 50 cents 


BILHORN "Tre 
Folding Organs® ALE 
Wo Guarantee. Send for Catalogues. 


M ners of the famous three and five ply OAK CASES 
Silhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 


he 


fer every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent, 


“VICTOR Portable 
-_ STEREOPTICON 


“WRITE FOR = 
= SINFORMATION 
-VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC. 
~ -22QNICTOR: BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 
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Boston Club Boys’ Night 


The first meeting of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club for the season of 1922-23 will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 28, 1922. It will be 
“Boys’ Night” at the Club, a new feature in- 
troduced by the executive committee, with a 
view of infusing the youth of our churches 
into the life of the Club. Every member will 
have the privilege of bringing as his guest 
a boy under 21 years of age. “Boys’ Night” 
has been observed in many of our churches 
and by similar denominational clubs with great 
success. Let us make this night a significant 
event. Social hour, 4.30 and supper, 5.30. 

The speaker of the evening will be Henry W. 
Gibson, State Boys’ Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Massachusetts 


Beyond Shanghai 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


“Crowded with incidents which amuse 
and enlighten.’”—New York Sun. 


Eight reproductions in color 
of paintings by the author. 


Price: net, $2.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


A “REVELL” BOOK---Ask for It! * 


What Shall I Believe? 


By Pres. Augustus H. Strong 
Of Rochester Theological Seminary 


TPHE last message of the greatteacher, A posi 
tive and constructive statement of what he him- 
self found from the witness of his own heart to be 
the best confirmation of Scripture teaching. $1 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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and Rhode Island. His theme will be “What 
Religion Means to Red Blooded Boys.” 

Mr. Gibson is the author of “Boyology,’’ 
“Camping for Boys,” “Services of Worship,” 
“Qualities that Win.” He has addressed many 
audiences of boys, Father and Son Suppers 
and church gatherings from Maine to Oali- 
fornia during his thirty-three years of work 
among boys. He is a member of Central 
Church, Boston, and also a member of our 
own Club. 

The singing will be under the direction of 
Mr. M. J.’ Brines. 


The Yu Tao Ho Conference 
(Continued from page 503) 

tional hours were conducted by Pastor Ting Li 
Mei, Traveling Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement of China. The music was in 
charge of Miss Cora May Walton, Mr. Wang 
Fa Chou and Mr. Pai Ya Ke, while supervision 
of recreation and athletics, fell:to Miss Mary 
McClure and Rev. Paul R. Reynolds. Mr. 
Timothy Ch’eng, head of the Fenchow Bible 
School, was in general charge of the whole 
conference. Back of Mr. Ch’eng there was, of 
course, Rev. Watts O. Pye, through whose 
vision and sacrificial work this conference has 
grown into what it now is and promises to be. 

In spite of the severe drouth, the enrollment 
this year taxed the capacity of the present 
buildings (two). Next year may find many of 
the delegates compelled to camp wut for lack 
of quarters. The immediate need is money for 
a woman’s building and an athletic field. The 
land for the former has been bought, but $1,500 
is needed to erect and equip a building to take 
eare of 125 women. This year the women 
crowded into the summer cottage of Dr. Wu, 
a leading dentist of Peking, a former Fenchow 
boy and graduate of our American Board 
schools. Adjoining the Conference grounds, 
between the bluffs and the brook, there is a 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, IIl. 


—— 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister, recent graduate, is 
available for pastorate in church which would give 
good opportunity for an aggressive, evangelical 
minister. Address “Canada,” Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Small Kentucky 
Cincinnati 
Haupt, 160 


eountry congregation near 
desires minister. Address Rev. H. 
EH. Me. Micken, Cincinnati, O. 


rs 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. z 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


A Congregational minister, college and semi- 
nary trained, wishes to give up active pastorate 
to enter business. «Exceptional qualification for 
banking; bond and investment securities; would 
make a good salesman in any line. Would expect 
to give my Sabbath to preaching supply work. 
Wonderful personality, best of record and refer- 
ences. Address “C. A. N.,” Congregationalist. 


Young Woman, refined, capable, experienced, 
desires a position as private secretary or com- 
panion in a home of culture. Address “‘A. L. K.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Companion— Middle-aged lady desires position 
with lady of culture and refinement—pleasant 
home rather than large remuneration. Highest 
references. Address ““W. L.,”’ Congregationalist. 


A Woman college graduate with experience de- 
sires position as pastor’s assistant in or near 
Boston. “M. A.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Excellent farm home for few persons desiring 
absolute rest, $10 weekly. Warm living room. 
George Colburn, New Boston, N. H. 


Wanted—Tifty copies First Edition 
Hymnal, copyright 1904, Stanhope Press. F. H. 
Gilson & Co. State condition, price, and whether 
marked with name of church. First Congrega- 
tional Church. W. T. Franklin, Clerk, 837 Colonia 
Road. Blizabeth. N. J. 


Pilgrim 


Warted— Boy for adoption in comfortable 
Christian home, Brooklyn; about ten years of 
age. Best of references given. Correspondence 
invited, ‘J. K.,’” care Congregationalist. 


Sleep on a genuine Aunt Hannah Adirondack 
balsam pillow; soothing, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing; 3-lb. pillow, $1.50, postpaid, P. O. order. 
Gannen Payne, Pine Hill Camp, Raquette Lake, 
IN. . 


Wanted—Second-hand oil-burning magic lan- 
tern for small church. Rey. J. Meyer, Pine 
Island, N. Y. 


To rent at Demorest, Ga., near Piedmont Col- 
lege. two apartments, three rooms each. Fur- 
nished for light housekeeping. Running water, 
electric lights; $60 and $75 respectively for the 
season. Address Rey. G. S. Butler. 


Available for occasional supply in New Eng- 
land—Minister, whose literary work makes a 
pastorate impossible. References. Address 
“Author,” Oongregationalist. 


Pews For Sale—Twenty pews, of hard wood, 
dark finish, in first-class condition. Sacrificing 
at $250. A. P. Hill, Yorkville, Il. 
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level plot of land, unexcelled for an athletic 
field. Five hundred dollars is needed to buy 
and prepare the field and secure necessary 
equipment. 

May one who is in China perhaps largely 
because of Lake Geneva, who loves Hstes Park, 
and has been moved by watching the young 
people in many other conferences, say that he 
has never been touched so deeply as in seeing 
the eagerness of these Chinese men and women. 
Truly, it is worth while to help them ‘“ceme 
apart a while to pray.” 


In the Church School 

(Continued from page 506) 
places connected with the government. Junior 
citizen societies and clubs are formed, and the 
young citizens frequently take up actual pro- 
jects which some of their older friends have 
been or ought to be working out, and they 
sometimes bring about worth-while changes in 
the public life. The following dispatch in a 
recent newspaper illustrates this principle: 


WorCESTER, Oct. 5—Boy Scouts will soon 
supplant a city employee in lowering the flag 
from the staff on the Common each evening, 
according to an agreement made today by City 
Messenger Edwin M. C. French and Joseph B. 
Wadleigh, Worcester scout executive. Mayor 
Sullivan approved the plan. 

A scout bugler, accompanied by at least two 
color guards in uniform, will have charge of 
the formal ceremony. They will assume their 
duties in a few days. 


It is thus seen that the pupils are not learn- 
ing simply about the responsibilities and prin- 
ciples of citizenship, but are learning to be — 
citizens. In other words, they are forming 
good citizenship habits. These habits are con- 
cerned with the physical activity side of life 
and the feeling side of life, as well as the 
mental side. E. L. 8. 


An Outstanding New Book 

(Continued from page 497) 
garded his practical and esthetic agricul- 
tural work as his finest achievement. His 
“Wet Days at Edgewood” is ranked as “the 
best book” on the history of agricultural 
literature. His “Notes by the Road,” “Eng- 
lish Lands, Letters and Kings,” “The Battle 
Summer” and “American Lands and Letters” 
are but a few of his many other important 
writings. 

This biography is among the choice vol- 
umes which hand down to the succeeding 
ages what seems to be a faithful picture of 
a great and good man and his work. 


‘Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


‘For the Hands| 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
Panne Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


ROCHES.© ENBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 

W. EDWARDS &SON  ¢ roygeRA aco. 

London, England 99 9) Beekman St.N. Y. 


Oct. 19, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOaRD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. §. EB. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PacIFIc, 
760 Market St., San Franeisco. Mrs. W. : 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer ; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman.. 


Massachusetts Societies 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MESSIONARY SOCIETY, a 


constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 


Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. 
erick EH. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
pam Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 


Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BR. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 


and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 


establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 


gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


‘THD FUND FOR MINIsTmHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connécticut and invites con- 


tributions for this purpose. 
Gifts are needed. 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Bequests and Annuity 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 


tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F., 


English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren ; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GrorGH 
SipNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 

New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions go- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Fred- 


Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 


A Con- 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 wourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William B. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. ROCKWELL H. Porrer, Chairman, Ct. 
REV. FRANCIS J. VAN HorRN, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
MR. WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Heecutive Staff 

CHARLES BH. BURTON (ez officio), Secretary 
JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 
REV. WILLIAM S. BwArRD, Secretary of Promotion 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and information address the 
Commission on Missions. 


REV. 
REY. 
REV. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
JOHN R. MonrTGcoMERY, Vice-Chairman 


JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary } 
CENTRAL TRuST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Bxecutive Secretary 


Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Hxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York : 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S..Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggea 
Rey. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ermest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Seeretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. BF. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. Fred. L. Brownlee corresponding Secretaries 


Rev. George L. Cady < 
Rey. Saranel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 


-Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Reve G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., 
Francisco 


Edueational and church wor 0 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 


among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Moxicns Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


San 


k in the South 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 

Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer BS 
Directs Denominational Religious iduca jor, 

Program including Social Service and Missionary 

Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 

Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 

directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

F ized and conducted in the interest of the 
poe ton for the publication and distribution 
of The Oongregationalist, church school equipment, 
quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ magazines 
children’s and young people’s weekly papers, and 
books for home and church use, with bookstores 
at Boston and Chicago. 

. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Bee ieank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 

Manager. ? 

Rev. William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 

tionalist 7 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer q 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES 
Rev. Arthur E. Holt, Ph.D. 


The minister or layman who is saying to himself, ‘‘What can our 
church do about industrial autocracy, poverty, war, etc.,”’ will 
find this handbook sane and practical as well as fearless and 
thorough-going. 
“Here is a book that is at once a ‘vade mecum’ for the modern 
pastor, with practical suggestions about what to do and how, and 
an original study of fellowship as an organizing principle in 
church and community.” The Book Review Service, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. 

Cloth, 60c., paper, 35c. Postage, 8c. 


THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 
Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale University 


Dr. Brown considers that the present-day habit of enlarging over 
the faults and failures of the Church is “poor business all around.” 
At the same time his book is packed full of practical helpful sug- 
gestions for the preacher or layman who would make the Church 
more efficient. Price, $1.00. Postage, 5c. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY Prof. Luther A. Weigle 


Author of “Talks to Sunday School Teachers” 
Professor Weigle shows that even amidst the chang-d conditions 
of modern life, the home is still the most vital influence in the 
lives of children, and in simple words tells how to make this 
influence Christian. 
“T think it is the best book for parents on the training of their 
children that I have seen. It ought to have an immense sale.” 
—A. M. Locker, Business Superintendent, International ‘Sunday 
School Association. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 


THE GALILEAN;: The Permanent Element in Religion 
Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 


“Unfettered by a theological viewpoint or vocabulary, Professor 
Micklem entrances us with the simple life and teaching of Jesus. 
Religion has a new reality and Christ a deeper meaning after read- 
ing this book. Ft is an original work in the sense the ‘Ecce Homo’ 
was, and well worth reading again and again.’—The Lookout. 
Price, $1.75. Postage, 10c. 


CREATIVE PRAYER E. Herman 


“With her customary spiritual penetration, clarity of thought, and 
grace of style, Mrs. Herman has produced a little volume on 
prayer which takes rank with the best books on the subject. The 
writer’s outlook and sympathy are as broad as her insight is deep. 
She believes in prayer for prodigal nations as well as for prodigal 
sons, and also in prayer for a united church.’—Homiletic Review. 

Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM  D. B. Knox 


Here are 235 illustrations, stories and poetie quotations for min- 
isters and other public speak>rs. “This useful book,’ says the 
Christian Work, “is a mine of carefully selected illustrations for 
sermons and addresses; up-to-date and unhackneyed. They are 
taken from the finest books and have a touch of literature upon 
them, which is seldom true of pulpit illustrations.”—Christian 
Work. Price, $2.25. Postag>, 10c. 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS 
OF HISTORY OD. M. Ross 


An original contribution to our thought of Jesus, his Person and 
Work. Dr. Hugh Black says: “I think it is one of the finest pieces 
of work done in some years. I have read it with great interest 
and inereasing profit. It is in the best tradition of Scottish 
scholarship and religion. I have read no book in years with which 
I agree so completely.” Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


At Your Service 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW 
W. Garrett Horder 


“Any minister might pray that when he has preached more than 
fifty years he may be as fresh and open-eyed as Mr. Horder in this 
volume, It is the full fatherhood of God that Jesus taught which 
impresses Mr. Horder. He makes that teaching the test of every- 
thing. The great truth of the fatherhood of God has hardly any- 
where been better put from a popular point of view and with 
richer literary and historical illumination.”—The Continent. 
Price, $2.00. Postage, 10c. 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE QF JESUS 


Rev. James Alexander Robertson 


Foreword by Rev. Prof. James Moffatt 
A sympathetic and inspiring treatment of the growth in Jesus of 
the God-consciousness which the author calls “the greatest spirit- 
ual fact which bas ever emerged in the long story of the human 
race.” Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 


HIDDEN ROMANCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT Rev. James Alexander Robertson 


The author brings before us what he has termed ‘the homelier 
personal background out of which the New Testament sprang.” He 
traces the byways of New Testament stories, follows up the hints, 
investigates the minor characters, always reading between the 
lines with the creative imagination of a great constructive scholar. 

Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 


CONCERNING THE SOUL 


Sermons by Rev. James Alexander Robertson 


“The task which Jesus set before himself,” says Professor Robert- 
son, “was to proclaim that the human soul is the greatest of 
earthly realities.’”” This book is a development of the same great 
theme. 

“A study ... of absorbing interest marked by the spiritual in- 
sight and understanding.”’—The Baptist. 


Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 


THE PROPHET OF RECONSTRUCTION 
(Ezekiel) W. F. Lofthouse 


The author faces the problems of the present day: Shall we have 
wars even more fearful or shall we establish an era of world 
peace? Shall the contest. between labor and capital grow ever 
mor violent, or shall we have industrial co-operation? These are 
the reconstruction problems of today, and to get light upon them, 
Mr. Lofthouse turns to that wonderful old prophet, Ezekiel, find- 
ing his message to be just the message we need at the present 
time. Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 


DISCERNING THE TIMES 
Sermons by Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


“The starting-point of the discussions in this virile book is this 
sentence: ‘There is one matter on which every thinking man in the 
world is at this moment agreed: we stand face to face with a 
crisis.’ By the favor of God and at the cost of intolerable pain, 
it is no longer a crisis of terror, but a crisis of opportunity. These 
sermons uplift the spirit like a song of triumph and make the 
blood that has become sluggish swift again.’’—Christian Advocate. 

Price, $2.75. Postage, 10c. 


REASONABLE RELIGION George Jackson 


Korty brief essays originally written for the Manchester Guardian. 
The second chapter on ‘Suburban Preaching” is typical. “By 
surburban preaching,’ says the author, ‘I mean preaching that 
makes its home in the fring’s and outskirts of Christian truth 
rather than in the center and citadel.” 

“One of the most stimulating and thought-provoking books of the 
year,” says The Christian Work. Price, $2.25. Postage, 10c. 
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First Congregational Church, Lynn, Massachusetts 
Of which Rev. John B. Root is pastor 


In our series of Notable Church Hdifices 


Congregationalism’s Outpost 
in the Great Southwest 


More than anything else, Fairmount College of Wichita, 
Kansas, stands to the Congregational Church, as its 
farthest educational outpost in the great Southwest. 


Located in Wichita, the first city of Kansas, and with a 
territory tributary to it which is larger than all of the 
States bordering on the Atlantic put together, this fine 
institution has in it the possibilities of becoming one 
of the greatest of all the Congregational colleges. 


Fairmount is the fastest growing college in the denom- 
ination. At twenty-seven years of age, it is farther ad- 
vanced, has a larger enrollment, and better prospects 
than did any of our great universities of the east at 
a similar age. 


Fairmount is the second youngest Congregational College 
now in America. It has made a heroic fight for the 
last quarter of a century, and at last has victory within 
its grasp, if the support of the Congregationalists is 
given to it in full measure. 


Help win the Southwest to the Church. Give this outpost 
a firm financial foundation. Remember the motto: 


“ Fairmount Builds Character” 


Address Dr. JoHN D. Fin ayson, President 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE 


WICHITA KANSAS 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
Who’s Who in This Issue 


Isaac OGDEN RaNKIN, for many years a member of The 
Congregationalist editoral staff and still a regular contributor 
through Closet and Altar, special articles and poems, writes 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, the first of a series of articles 
on his trip to South America. 
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CarRLos C. RowLinson, who writes on The Quest for Chris- 
tian Union, is pastor of the La Crosse, (Wis.) Congregational 
Church and one of our most progressive and successful western 


- ministers. 


Roy BuLitarD CHAMBERLAIN, writes from a student environ- 
ment on The Undergraduate and the Church. He is the pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Hanover, N. H., where he is 
working among the students of Dartmouth College. 


Francis E. Ciark, founder of Christian Endeavor and the 
honored president of the United Society, reports progress: and 
takes a forward look in the field of Christian Endeavor. 


JAMES E. McConNELL, writes from personal and successful 
experience as a pastor and a secretary. He is Associate 
Secretary of the Commission on Missions and was formerly 
pastor of Union Church, Providence, R. I. 


The Folly of Racial Distrust 


Recounting the pleasant nature of his experiences last 
winter in Hawaii, Prof. G. A. Johnston Ross, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary recently wrote: 

“Tf I were ever to return to Honolulu, I should apply for 
the same quarters, with an inward prayer that Mr. Achuck, 
the Chinese headwaiter, and Tom, our silent and faultless 
Chinese table-boy, would still be there, as well as the faith- 
ful Nichi and Ishi-San, our Japanese roomservants, whom I 
can scarcely think of without tears. Alas! what damnable 
distrust there is in the world! And what colossal lying has 
penetrated Christendom like a gangrene about the moral de- 
fects of distant peoples! A Chinaman forsooth ‘cannot see 
a Japanese without desiring to kill him.’ ‘Japanese bankers 
have Chinese tellers in their banks because they cannot trust 
one another!’ What sheer lying it all is! That last story 
has been all over America, with headquarters on the Pacific 
Coast; yet it is a lie. ‘The Japanese are imitative cheats: 
you cannot trust them further than your foot!’ Again: what 
humbug it is. Let me anticipate for just a second. In Yoko- 
hama, I took luncheon at the Club with a group of hard- 
headed Scots. It was a time of deep depression in trade 
circles, a time calculated to set men’s nerves on edge. ‘Ah 
weel,’ said one Scot, ‘I’ve been sixteen years in business here 
and no Jap has ever gone back on me, nor broken his con- 
tract, nor sold me less than a dollar’s worth for a dollar.’ 
The whole point of the story is that the speaker was a Scot: 
a member of that cautious and predatory race of whom ‘the 
gloomy Dean’ remarked that the true description of an op- 
timist is that he is a man who would buy from a Jew and 
sell to a Scot and expect to make a profit. Nevertheless when 
the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 
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What 50 Cents Will Do 


In Toll Service 


Within a radius of 72 miles from your home or office are thousands of telephones, 
any one of which you can call quickly for 50 cents or less, if you use station-to-sta- 
tion service; that is, ask for a number, or the listed name of a subscriber, and not 


for a particular person. 
EXAMPLES: 


Boston to Rochester, N. H. 

Providence to Lawrence 

Worcester to North Adams 

Springfield to Nashua 

Rutland to Keene 

Manchester, N. H., to Portland 

Portland to Waterville CENTS 
Bangor to Machias 


Ask the toll operator to tell you the rate to any point. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


H. H. CARTER 


Division Commercial Superintendent 


Democracy and the Church 


F’, as we believe, to see a problem clearly and to state 

it adequately is the first great step toward its solu- 
tion, we must hail as profoundly valuable Prof. William 
Adams Brown’s recent book, “The Church in America” 
(The Macmillan Company). “A Study of the Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of American Protes- 
tantism” is the sub-title of Professor Brown’s book, but 
he defines his book more specifically as “a serious at- 
tempt to determine what should be the function of the 
Church in our democratic society, and to come to a 
definite understanding as to the ways in which the 
existing churches can best co-operate in seeing that this 
function is adequately discharged.” 


What the War Revealed 


During the war, the different Protestant denomina- 
tions co-operated through the General War-Time Com- 
mission of the Churches, which represented no less than 
thirty-nine different bodies. As secretary of this Com- 
mission, Professor Brown was brought into wide and 
intimate contacts with the variety of religious forces 
and leaders of this country. Later, in 1918, when the 
work of the Commission and the exigencies of the war 
disclosed the need of a thorough-going co-operative 
study of tasks and problems, a group of some thirty 
men and women were formed into the Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook, and of this Com- 
mittee Professor Brown became chairman. The present 
study, he states, has developed directly out of these 
experiences. Obviously, they have afforded him oppor- 
tunities of close observation such as have come to few, 
if any, other men, but Professor Brown has had also 
in preeminent degree that preparation which Pasteur 
declared to be as necessary as observation—the knowl- 
edge, training and ability that enable one to understand 
and interpret the facts observed. Let it be said also 
that he has approached and performed his task in a 
fine spirit of catholicity, revealing both that personal 
detachment and personal sympathy which are alike 
necessary for the understanding of widely divergent 
views and tempers. 

The result of Professor Brown’s experiences and 
observations is his conviction that it is impossible for 
any one denomination to solve its problems alone, and 
out of this conviction is developed the thesis of his book, 
viz., that we must re-think our whole theory of the 
Church. 

Theory and Practice 


It would be a mistake to imagine that Professor 
Brown’s study is confined to theory. On the contrary, 
he shows to what an extent the theory of the Church 
has broken down in practice. Moreover, if we rightly 
-understand him, his main contention is that our re- 
thinking of the theory of the Church must be accom- 
plished in action. Three great truths concerning the 
_Chureh, he considers, have been confirmed in experi- 
ence: “First, that the primary concern of the Church 
is with religion; secondly, that the mission of the Chris- 
tian Chreh is to interpret and to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, and to win men every- 
where to allegiance to Jesus; thirdly, that it is the special 
responsibility of the Protestant churches to guard what 


has been won by the Protestant emphasis upon freedom, 
and to work out appropriate forms in which freedom 
may express itself in unity.” He defines the Church’s 
distinctive task as being “not only to satisfy our zeal 
of worship, but also to put before men the character 
of the God who is to be worshiped, and the life he re- 
quires of his worshipers.” 

It is this very nature of the Church which makes 
present theory and practice inadequate. The Church, 
which ought to be a unifying agency, is itself divided. 
How can it become united? By the recognition of some 
principle of fellowship and co-operation as large and 
comprehensive as the Church’s own ideals and purposes. 
“We must achieve a Church which makes room both 
for liberty and for unity.” So, immense importance 
attaches to Professor Brown’s chapters on “The Churches 
Getting Together” and “Thinking Together.” 


Saving Democracy 


A free and united Church is the one factor that 
might safeguard and render successful “the most signifi- 
cant experiment being tried in the world today”’—that 
of democracy. Professor Brown is no pessimist. “When 
all allowance has been made for democracy’s failures, 
it is still true,” he says, “that in democracy the world’s 
hope lies.” Even Dean Inge, he points out, admits that 
he sees no promising alternative to democracy. 

“We are standing between two worlds,” says Profes- 
sor Brown—“the world of selfish competition, whose 
reliance is only on force, and the world of mutual help- 
fulness and co-operation which appeals to reason and 
good will.” The first method has brought disaster upon 
a huge scale, with the possibility of even greater dis- 
aster ahead. The real issue of modern world-life is 
a moral issue—a conflict between two theories, contend- 
ing for world mastery—the soldier’s theory and the 
teacher’s theory. The one that would unify the world 
by conquest, working from without; the other by con- 
sent, working from within. 

The hope of democratic world organization can be 
only through the discovery of some inner principle of 
unity. “If we are to have an organized world, we must 
have a world-soul.” Whence is that world-soul to come? 
Socialists and other radicals have perceived the need, 
but these have lacked a unifying principle through 
their class appeal and their lack of historical perspec- 
tive. Christianity embraces all classes and races. “There 
is no spot on earth where Christianity has not made 
itself a home; no special stratum from which it has not 
drawn adherents.” “The Christian religion possesses 
the qualities which fit it to become the unifying element 
for the democracy of the future.” 

Whence will come the force that is to make Chris- 
tianity thus effective? Jt is the whole-hearted co- 
operation of all those who have felt the world’s need of 
a united Church in making the Church what we know 
it ought to be. 


Will American Churches Lead P 


As America has led in the experiment of democracy, 
so upon the American churches is thrust the responsi- 


- bility for leadership in this unity of Christian freedom. 


Before the American churches is an opportunity “which 
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they hold in trust, not for themselves alone, but for the 
Church universal.” Here, in this land, the Church has 
been touched with the democratic spirit, and has de- 
veloped a freedom that it can use for feeble or noble 
ends. The churches may live for narrow sectarianism, 
or they may rise to the consciousness of a Christian 
world-mission, displaying the Gospel of Christ as “a 
remedy and a program adequate for all forms of human 
need.” ; 

Professor Brown modestly calls his study provi- 
sional, “a report of progress and a confession of faith:” 
It is more than that. It is an exhaustive and pains- 
taking analysis, and a sound and courageous effort 
toward reconstruction. There are some phases of the 
subject of which we conceive a somewhat different treat- 
ment, but Professor Brown has given a profound service 
of leadership in the right direction. It is to be hoped 
his book will command the wide and serious attention 
it deserves. W. E.G. 

¥ »¥ 

The religious approach to social problems must be 
mainly through personal experiences and personal con- 
tacts. A doctrinaire social gospel is as false and ineffec- 
tive as a theoretical personal religion. 


A Demonstration of Christian Unity 

N the evening of Oct. 12, in connection with the 

250th anniversary of the First Church of Danvers, 
Congregational, a unique gathering was held in behalf 
of Christian unity. Here in this parish trials for 
witchcraft first took place in America, and the pastor, 
Rey. Albert V. House, had determined that some fine 
manifestation of enlightenment and progressiveness on 
this anniversary occasion should counteract the un- 
wholesome memory of darker days. 

Four speakers,.from four different denominations, 
were asked to speak on the general theme: Obstacles to 
Unity, How to Overcome Them. An interesting feature 
of the program was a hymn following each address by 
a writer of the same denomination as the speaker, with 
the apparent suggestion that in our hymnbooks we have 
already attained something of the ideal possible for the 
whole life of the church. The four speakers were: 
Rey. Prof. Samuel McComb, D.D., Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge; Rev. A. G. Dieffenbach, D.D., editor, 
The Christian Register, Unitarian; Rev. Prof. Woodman 
Bradbury, D.D., Baptist Theological Institution, New- 
ton; and the editor of The Congregationalist. Of course, 
each speaker had no authority to represent his denomi- 
nation, but the viewpoints were none the less notable. 

Particularly striking were the statements of the two 
theological professors, Episcopal and Baptist. The at- 
titudes of the two editors could be fairly well forecasted, 
but the professors, as it happened, touched very directly 
upon the very matters that constitute the difficulties 
of unity in connection with their respective denomina- 
tions. Professor Bradbury declared in the strongest 
manner against closed communion, though he suggested 
that the practice of closed communion had arisen among 
the Baptists from the righteous purpose of preserving 
high ‘and holy standards of church membership. His 
whole address was an uncompromising plea for catho- 
licity of fellowship. 

Dr. McComb went to the heart of present controver- 
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sies when he declared in no uncertain words that in 
proposals and steps toward unity there must be frank 
and honest recognition of the validity of the ordination 
of the various ministries. He expressed his sense of the 
unbrotherly and un-Christian character of the demand 
for Episcopal re-ordination. Also, asserting his per- 
sonal preference for a ritualistic service, he expressed 
the opinion that the church of a larger unity must have 
room for great variety in worship. 

It was a notable feature that each speaker -referred 
to the large measure of freedom in his own particular 
denomination. Can it be that men love and find the 
same thing under different forms? Is not this in itself 
one of the strongest arguments for unity? 

The writer came from this meeting at Danvers with 
two outstanding impressions. First of all was a keen 
sense of the value of such public gatherings as this at 
Danvers. Meetings like this throughout the land would 
do much to foster a new spirit. In some communities, 
we are aware, Unitarians would not find such recogni- 
tion, but if those who fear to give them the place which 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches has already 
accorded could have heard Dr. Dieffenbach, their fears 
would have gone far toward removal. The keynote of 
his address was his story of Martineau’s reply to a 
friend who criticized him for going, as he frequently 
did, to hear Spurgeon. ‘You do not believe,” said the 
friend, “what Spurgeon says.” “No,” replied Martineau, 
“but Spurgeon does.” Sincerity, he rightly suggested, 
was itself a great bond of union. 

The second strong impression was that of the value 
of keeping open all the avenues of approach and contact 
between the various denominations. We have never 
been among those who shared high hopes of present 
negotiations with the Episcopalians; in fact, we have 
felt at times that the whole movement was in danger 
of going in the wrong direction. As we listened to 
Dr. McComb, however, it became clear how valuable 
and necessary it is to preserve relations of courtesy and 
contact. The future of Christian unity does not stand 
or fall with the Lambeth proposals and the High Church 
Party. It is essential that there be ever in evidence 
and effect some movement whereby the men in the dif- 
ferent communions who believe in unity on a basis of 
honest and brotherly recognition of a common Christian 
experience and purpose, may function toward the attain- 
ing of that end. Let us preserve sincerity of conviction, 
openness of mind, honesty and frankness of utterance, 
but let us see to it that we display that patience and 
courtesy which will maintain every possible common 
meeting-place. Old prejudices are dying; false sancti- 
ties are disappearing before the holy sense of larger 
Christian communion. Great things are still possible. 
Let us as Congregationalists preserve our integrity of 
soul, but in a house by the side of .the road, open to 
all the contacts of earth and to all the winds of heaven. 
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The standards by which our churches are to be 
judged are to be found in the heroic aspects of our own 
life and faith rather than in extraneous opinions con- 
cerning us. Are we not paying too much attention to 
criticisms of us that emanate from those of episcopal 
and connexional mind and temper, and too little at- 
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tention to the privileges and duties of that Christian 
freedom which is the heritage of Pilgrim faith? 


Experience and Preaching 

F effort were made to ascertain the crucial defects 

from the standpoint of interest and power in much 
modern preaching, we believe the chief deficiency would 
be found to lie in the lack of the note of personal ex- 
perience. It is not that preachers lack experience, but 
we are living in a rather fastidious and supersensitive 
age. It is not always good form to speak of personal 
things, and a deep reserve is made to fence in the field 
of experience. 

All this is defensible, and in a measure natural. But 
we are apt to forget that if the personal note were ob- 
literated, poetry and great literature would cease. The 
great poet is in some degree a man who displays and 
records his emotions in public. He expresses the thing 
that other men might feel. His is a socialized person- 
ality. So should be the preacher’s. 

All great preaching has in it somewhere an element 
of Propagandism. The fact that a man preaches involves 
the assumption that he has something to proclaim. To 
preach at all is, therefore, a certain abandonment of re- 
serve. It is a stepping out in the open to challenge men. 
Hence in great preaching there is always a degree of 
boldness and courage. Some might call it presumption. 

We do not want in the pulpit emotionalism run mad. 
The ideal preacher is not the man who works himself 
into ecstatic utterance. There is a form of self-hypno- 
tism to which public speakers are subject. But Paul 
is a witness that truth and soberness may dominate in 
the preaching of men who preach by the compulsion of 
deep conviction. The more deeply we partake of Paul’s 
experience, the more deeply we also shall feel that neces- 
sity is laid upon us, that woe is unto us if we preach 
not the Gospel. 

Men may dwell upon the personal side of experience 
in the spirit of egotism, with a feeling of superiority 
to their fellows; or they may sound the personal note 
because they feel that they have so much in common 
with, and are so essentially like other men. It has been 
said that the poet must be a democrat; it is likewise 
true of the preacher. In his personal life and expres- 
sion he may typify common needs, common hopes, com- 
mon fears and doubts, common aspirations and inspira- 
tions. Men are more apt to feel alike his humility and 
his humanity when he speaks freely and naturally as 
a man to men. 

There are holy sanctuaries of the soul-places of love 
and sorrow for the individual soul alone, or shared only 
with the intimate and sympathetic, but there are ways 
of revealing that the sanctuary is there, so that men 
feel its integrity and inviolability. When the personal 
_note is merely personal there may well be a lack of 
sound religion and of good taste. But when the per- 
sonal note appeals to personality, makes men feel their 
heritage of godly ‘creation and privilege, it cannot be 
too evident. “I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless 
I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me, and the life 
that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God who loved me and gave himself for me.” There 


is very much “I” in that, but it is the right sort of - 


egotism. 
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Taking Time to be Holy 
i fe men realized properly that holiness is a relation- 
ship, and not a mere feeling of sanctity or a form 
of worship, they would understand that it takes time 
to be holy. They would see also a new meaning in 
prayer. 

True holiness is seeing things in the relationship in 
which God sees them. We shall never have holy living, 
or a holy society, until we establish godly relationships. 
Take, for example, the acute problems of our American 
life. Is not some sense of their solution found only 
in such questions as, What does God think about the 
black man? and the Jew? and the foreigner? What does 
he think about the employer? and the union man? and 
the non-unionist? What does he think about our re- 
ligious narrowness, our bigotries and our bickerings? 
Can we have proper relationships with our fellowmen 
unless we wait upon God and strive to find his will and 
his vision? ” 

The one great true criticism that might be made of 
America is that our pleasure, our business, our politics 
and our religion are all so much matters of the moment, 
temporary and ephemeral. We have so little of the 
prayerful spirit that waits, ponders and seeks guidance. 
We are so sure and confident when we ought to be in- 
quiring concerning God’s way of doing things. Exactly 
what we need is to take time for God, time to discover 
what he thinks about our problems and the men who 
constitute them. 

The evidence of a sincere religious experience in an 
individual or a nation is in asking and seeking for God’s 
guidance; and the only ultimate solution of world prob- 
lems is to be found in taking time to be holy in this 
sense. We are in the midst of a great upheaval, but 
we should rejoice, for this is a day of privilege. The 
field is broken up; things are possible that were never 
possible before. But we must take God into our plans 
of adjustment and upbuilding. We must take time for 
him, and we must give him time. 


In Brief 
If you want a safe, sober America, back up national 
prohibition at every opportunity. 
¥ ¥ 


When you think of what the Church costs you, and 
are disposed to resent its appeals, remember what the 
Church cost Christ. 

¥ ¥ 

Remember that you have a Christian duty on election 
day as well as a political one. Be sure to vote, and do 
not fail to take your conscience to the polls. 

¥ ¥ 

Whatever the British Government may have done or 
failed to do in the Near East that deserves criticism, the 
civilized world must give her credit for having stopped 
the Turk from ruthless rush into Europe during the 
last few weeks. But for Britain there would doubtless 
have been precipitated another world war. That may 
come yet. Only as Christian principles are applied 
strongly and unselfishly now by the Great Powers can 
we hope for anything like peace and justice in the Near 
East. May the American Government do its full share 
in making the best sentiment of the nation effective in 
these crucial days. 
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FROM OURWESTERN WINDOW 


Wars ALIN 


Chicago Race Riot Report 

The Commission appointed in 1919 by 
Governor Lowden to study the causes and 
circumstances of the race riot which occur- 
red in Chicago in the summer of that year 
has just made its report. Only the summary 
and the recommendations of the Commission 
have been published but the complete re- 
port, a volume of 650 pages, entitled, The 
Negro in Chicago, will be ready later. The 
Commission has dealt with the problem in 
a spirit of fairness, candor and wisdom that 
thoughtful people the country over may well 
give attention to the facts presented and the 
conclusions arrived at. The Commission has 
been concerned with just one thing, to get 
the facts without fear or favor and to let 
the conclusions rest upon these facts, who- 
ever or whatever might be damaged by the 
conclusions. The members of the Commis- 
sion testify that their work has given them 
“more understanding and less prejudice” 
than they had before they began the task. 

The report indicates the deep underlying 
eauses of the riot, asks how such outbreaks 
ean henceforth be prevented, what communi- 
ties should do to foster a spirit of sympathy 
and good will, and what may be done to 
permanently eliminate race dislike and pre- 
judice. The report has no “get rich quick” 
method for the accomplishment of the task 
but it does offer many helpful suggestions 
and clearly enunciates the principle which 
communities must exemplify if they expect 
to solve the problem. Especial emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of communities keep- 
ing themselves sensitive to the rise of the 
mob spirit so as to be able to “nip any such 
movement in the bud.’’: Two or three times 
since 1919 circumstances have been ripe in 
Chicago for race riots but the police were 
ready and there was little trouble. 

Two other items of the report are espe- 
cially worthy of note. The Commission holds 
that “rumor kept the crowds in an excited 
potential mob state. The Press was respon- 
sible for giving wide dissemination to much 
of the inflammatory matter in spoken 
rumors, though editorials caleulated to al- 
lay race hatred and help the forces of order 
were factors in the restoration of peace.” 
It is significant that much of the blame for 
the riots is placed upon the youth. “Re- 
sponsibility for many attacks was. definitely 
placed by many witnesses upon athletic 
clubs.” **** “The mobs were made up for 
the most part of boys between 15 and 22 
years of age. Older persons participated but 
the youth, of the rioters was conspicuous 
in every clash. Little children witnessed 
the brutalities and frequently pointed out 
the injured when the police arrived.’ These 
facts should serve to remind us that most 
of the leaders in crime at the present time 
and in fact most of the criminals are under 
25 years of age. There must be something 
radically wrong with family life and with 
moral and religious education at present. 
This race riot only emphasized what was 
greatly in evidence before. 

* * 


The Rock Island Railway Svstem cele- 
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brated on Oct. 10, the Seventieth Anniver- 
sary of its first train service—it ran its 
first train from Chicago to Joliet a distance 
of 40 miles, Oct. 10, 1852. The special train 
that went over the same route Oct. 10, this 


‘year had at the throttle of the engine Charles 


Hayden, Chairman of the Board of the Rock 
Island and among the passengers was Mrs. 
W. W. Stevens, of Hubbard Woods, Ill., who 
was a passenger on the first train. One of 
the cars on the special was Mr. Pullman’s 
first sleeping car. It is much smaller than 
the sleeping car of our day and one can 
easily imagine that its berths were not so 
comfortable as those we use but it is a much 
better car than we had supposed. 

An outstanding feature of the celebration 
was the planting of memorial trees in honor 
of those who have aided in making the Rock 
Island System. The list of those honored 
includes employees from presidents down to 
section hands. Near each tree will be placed 
a concrete monument on which a bronze 
tablet will be fastened telling in whose honor 
the tree was planted. A relative of the de- 
ceased employee will be appointed sponsor 
for each tree. The trees were planted with 
appropriate ceremonies in charge of local 
officials. In the honor list occurs the name 
of Elbridge G. Allen, car carpenter, father 
of Vice-President L. M. Allen. Many of 
those honored were killed in the service of 


the road and several lost their lives in 
France during the Great War. 
This Anniversary reminds us that the 


rank and file of our railway men are sacri- 
ficial servants of the public, that many of 
them serve under difficult and dangerous 
conditions and investigation will show that 
many of them work for a comparatively low 
wage. It is easy to find fault with the 
financing and the overhead management of 
some of our great railway systems but 
America has no more devoted, loyal and 
trustworthy public servants than the men 
who have been in the rank and file in build- 
ing our great railway systems. Those who 
ride in a Pullman car and never in the 
engine may not agree with this. One trip 
up ahead on a fast train during a stormy 
night in winter would convince the most 
finicky that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
our railway men. America has built up the 
finest transportation service that the world 
affords and in this the Rock Island has had 
an honorable part. R. W. G. 
Oct. 16, 1922. : 
Chicago, Ill. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tur Orpren Door IN. MarriaGE, by ANNE 
C. B. Arison (Atlantic Monthly, October). 
A fine consideration of the right of a woman 
to leave her husband and, taking her children, 
depart to live with another man, solely be- 
cause she is persuaded that she loves him. 
It is presented in the form of a motherly and 
persuasive letter to the wife so situated. 

Tue Soutn Pactric, by J. W. Burron and 
FRANK LEeNwoop (The International Review 
of Missions. October). This is number 5 in 
a series of articles on The Missionary Signi- 
ficance of the Last Ten Years. It deals with 
the South Sea Islands concerning which so 
many travel books have recently been written, 
Tahiti, Tonga, Figi, New Guinea, Samoa and 
other mandated territory. There are two ar- 
ticles. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Questioning Christ 
By Rey. William E. Hammond 
Community Church, Walker, Minn. 

They found Him, sitting in the midst of 

the doctors, asking them questions.—Luke 
2: 46. 
It would be interesting to know what the 
questions were that Jesus asked the learned 
divines on the occasion of our text. While 
ignorant of the questions themselves, we are 
probably safe in supposing they were the 
questions of a child—natural, spontaneous, 
unconventional, free from all cant and em- 
barrassingly direct. 

The questions Jesus asked the doctors as 
a child were indicative of the method and 
spirit he was to bring to his ministry in 
later years. To ask questions was foreign to 
the spirit of Judaism. Its legalism provided 
few opportunities for interrogations. So 
numerous and detailed were the laws cover- 
ing Jewish conduct that questions were 
seldom necessary. To the legalized life of 
Judaism, Jesus brought the spirit of candid 
investigation. Two examples will suffice: 
One day he found himself talking to a 
Samaritan woman—most extraordinary be- 
havior for a Jew. Law and custom had set 
the boundaries between the Samaritans and 
the Jews. But Jesus accosted her and 
asked her a few questions. On another 
oceasion, tradition tells how they brought to 
him a woman taken in adultery. The law 
allowed for no questions in this case—she 
must be put to death. But Jesus ventured 
to arouse a few interrogations in the leaden 
consciences of her tormentors. Little won- 
der that publicans and sinners heard him 
gladly, for his questions provided an escape 
from a law that allowed for neither com- 
promise or mercy. : 

It is this power to provoke interrogations 
that is the genius of the Christian religion. 
It is a curious fact that Jesus left behind 
him no written directions for the guidance 
of the Christian church; He left no un- 
alterable laws for the regulation of human 
conduct; he dictated no final injunctions 
bearing on human _ institutions. His 
recorded messages are strangely silent on 
such subjects as slavery, intemperance, war, 
ete. But he has effected something more 
vital. To every age Christ comes with a 
number of specific questions from which 
there is no escape. He never condemned 
slavery, intemperance, war, commercialized 
vice, ete., but he appeals to every succeeding 
generation with the question—“Do these 
things harmonize with my spirit and teach- 
ing?’ And from his penetrating, persistent 
interrogations there is no escape until the 
things that are false to his standards of 
conduct have been abolished. 

And the method Jesus adopted for deal- 
ing with social evils he also uses in his ap- 
proach to the individual. Jesus never scolds 
nor condemns. But his searching questions 
cause men to condemn themselves. For no 
man can remain long in his presence with- 
out a feeling of inferiority and dissatisfac- 
tion creeping over him. Jesus has an un- 
canny way of questioning our selfishness, 
vanity, deceitfulness, ulterior motives—in a 
word, all our unchristian behavior. And 
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the nearer to Christ we come, the more con- 
scious are we of his interrogating finger 
pointing at our conduct. 

The world abounds with men of learning. 
We have doctors in abundance—doctors of 
divinity, medicine, law, literature, to men- 
tion but a few. And as of yore, Jesus still 
sits among the world’s teachers and leaders 
asking questions. For the world’s salvation 
rests not with learning. It depends on our 
willingness to answer Jesus’ questions by 
conforming our lives to his principles. And 
until the world has assimilated his spirit 
and conformed to his teaching, he shall con- 
tinue to ask questions; for from his ques- 
tions there is no other escape. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Undesired Food 

There is a Little Lake, and beside the 
Lake a Cottage, and there do we go, I and 
Keturah, in the Summertime. And back in 
the woods is an Hut, where I study. And 
the squirrels scamper over the roof of it, 
and little birds get inside in strange ways, 
and the winds are soft, and the Lake doth 
ripple in the sun. 

Now I left this place one day, and went 
into the City. And I have a suspicion that 
I may possibly have eaten something which 
did not wholly agree with me. For when I 
went to bed I was so Dizzy that I had to 
hold to the bed to keep from pitching into 
the Lake. And when I essayed to sleep, 
I slept not, save it might be for fifteen 
minutes, when I awoke with a dream. 

And the manner of the dream was this, 
that they brought me Food, and required 
of me that I should eat thereof. And I did 
not want Food. ‘ 

And they brought me Roast Turkey, rich 
and brown, and I shrieked out in horror. 
And they brought me Lobster Salad, and 
I cried as it were Bloody Murder. And 
they brought me a plate piled high with 
many kinds of Cake, and I howled in agony. 
And they brought me Ice Cream, and I 
begged them to take it away. For I was 
on an Hunger Strike, and my soul abhorred 
all manner of Food. But all that fight I 
dreamed of Food, and I awoke with an 
Horrible Nausea, and the necessity of eat- 
ing the Food of my dreams. For that Food 
was compulsory. 

Now I have seen the time when I have 
been so hungry that Very Plain Food was 
a delight, and I like Good Things to Eat; 
but I did not want any of them that night. 
And that experience lasted one night only, 
but that was Plenty Long Enough. 

And I considered this, that what God pro- 
videth may be never so good, yet may it 
become abhorrent to him that hath per- 
verted his own taste. For what is Good 
Musick to him who hath cultivated a love 

for Jazz? And how shall he love the things 

that eare lovely and of good report who 
soaketh his miserable soul in that which 
is vile? 

And I prayed unto my God for myself and 
for my fellowmen, saying, Oh, my God, who 
hath filled this world with that which is 
good, yet which men pervert to purposes that 
are evil, grant unto us that we may enjoy 
the good which Thou hast made. 

For God hath not denied unto his chil- 
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dren that which is good, but they themselves 
do often render themselves incapable of get- 
ting good out of it. 


The City in a Garden 

When the seer would describe the ideal 
society, it was to be a city, the beloved 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven, in 
new form and spirit. Yet no mere aggre- 
gation of folks was here, closely packed, 
independence and individuality lost in herd 
contagion, the influences and sublimities of 
Nature excluded. The city was to bring 
social relationships into a garden, and the 
garden, with its fresh glories, should en- 
fold the city. 

And he showed me a river of water of 
life, bright as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb in the midst 
of the street thereof. And on this side of 
the river and on that, was the tree of life, 
bearing twelve manner of fruits, yielding its 
fruit every month; and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations 
(Mev 22) 1 yi. 

To the parched, pushing throngs in the 
typical city, how cool and alluring—and 
impossible! Multitudes hasten to the center 
in answer to the calls of business oppor- 
tunity and gregarious pleasures. Soon the 
mouth waters for the juicy fruits; there is 
craving for the tree-bordered streams among 
the hills, for the quiet of the wide spaces, 
for the clean air of the country. Which 
shall he choose: the city or the country? 
He has not thought it possible to possess 
both in one. 

Now, in this land of the Golden West, 
there is revived the hope of the biblical 
seer, to build the city in a garden. Where 
Los Angeles now stands, the tenth industrial 
city in America, with its nearly three- 
quarter million population, there was little 
more than a quarter century ago neither a 
city nor a garden. One might have seen a 
Spanish settlement in a wide land of. na- 
tive wildness. Today the city vitalizes a 
circle sixty miles across, one great semi- 
circle belted by lofty mountains, with or- 
chards and fields of vegetables reaching to 
their base; and the other to the South and 
West, the rugged shoreline of the ocean, 
with its commerce. Not only is Los Angeles 
the largest city in area in the world; it 
combines within itself the greatest diversity 
of agricultural and commercial and indus- 
trial opportunity. 

Into this broad land the 10,000 homes 
erected yearly do not sprawl forth aimlessly, 
as in so many Western cities that, like 
Topsy, have “just growed.” An intelligent 
city planning commission has influence in 
building to an idea. Conceiving that a man’s 
home and his business should both be pro- 
tected by his vote, the city should extend 
the distance of an hour’s ride, to include 
both Broadway and the bungalow at the 
beach. At a Pageant of Progress staged 
this summer, displays of industries were 
assembled, whose little booths, arranged 
side by side, would extend a distance of 
four miles. Industrial cities are springing 
up within the city. Yet everywhere is the 
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sense of ample roominess. Generous parks 
of valley and hill, lake and forest, in all 
directions give Nature’s invitations. 

As a climax to this achievement comes the 
enterprise at Palos Verdes. On the ocean- 
rimmed semi-circle beyond Los Angeles, yet 
in the sphere of its development, is the 
fourteen-mile cliff line extending from Point 
Firmin and rising toward the city in mesas 
to an elevation of 1,400 feet. Breeze swept, 
far horizoned, picturesque in location, will 
soon be rising a unique city of homes. Why 
so unusual? Listen to the specifications. No 
property requirement on the houses, but 
each shall pass a careful test for art. Every 
home owner must be a member of the cham- 
ber of commerce, which shall own and main- 
tain the boulevards and parks. The roofs 
of the houses shall be constructed to please 


the eye of those who travel in the air. Of 
the thirty-five millions’ investment, how 
much shall go to ornamentation? Why, 


twenty nfillions! For they explain that in 
fifty years the best business blocks will be 
out-dated, but a statue—Longfellow’s or 
Emerson’s or Lincolns—will be an enrich- 
ment and joy for a thousand years. Here, 
then, is the jewel in the crown of the city 
of the coming millions—to be the most beau- 
tiful in the world; and the most healthful, 
and perhaps the holiest. What—a dream of 
the poet. No, the work of a spiritualized 
entrepreneur, who approaches and appropri- 
ates the long, long dream of the city com- 
ing down out of heaven. Business wins 
profit from the prophet; for, strangely 
and wonderful, most of all those needed 
millions are already in hand. 

The city shall be in a garden. Streams 
of living water flow through it from the 
snow-chilled hills. On this side are the 
streets, and on that, the trees of life— 
orange and apple and peach—in varieties 
so numerous that each month showers its 
abundance. From the chlorophyll of count- 
less leaves breathe forth gladness to the eye, 
rest to the nerve, vigor to the lungs—for the 
“healing of the nations.” 

CHESTER FrErRIs. 


Favorite Porm 


Miss Anna G. Carhart, who is in charge of 
a house under the care of the New York Young 
Women’s Christian Association, sends a poem 
which has meant much to her. It should be an 
inspiration to all those who have faith in the 
great opportunities for service. of the present 
day. 


A New Earth 


God grant us wisdom in these coming days 

And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that He would have us build 
To Life’s ennoblement and His high ministry. 


Not since Christ died upon His lonely cross 

Has Time such prospect held of Life’s new 
birth, 

Not since the world of chaos first was born 

Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new 
earth. 


Not of our own might can we hope to rise 

Above the ruts and soilures of the past, 

But, with His help who did the first earth 
build, 

With hearts courageous may we fairer build 
this last. 
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The Undergraduate and the Church 


A college pastor discusses the question of the relation 
of the boy in college and the college church. 


ee O, we cannot expect most of them to 
be much interested in the Church. 
Remember, you and I were not when we 
were in college.” Thus spoke another college- 
town-pastor, as we looked out over a campus 
full of students at play. And we can’t; for 
they are not. No one who knows under- 
graduates at all needs magazine articles to 
tell him that the Church cuts a small figure 
in their life. If young America has any 
commanding interest in the things for which 
the Church purports to stand, he, or at any 
rate most of him, succeeds admirably in 
concealing it. Without stopping to inquire 
whether it is seventy-five per cent. or more 
or less of a student body who are uninter- 
ested, and without shedding tears over the 
fact, let us simply try to account for it. 

Of course, it is dangerous to generalize ; 
there are exceptions to every statement I 
can make. And in addition, there are al- 
ways the individuals who contradict them- 
selves—for even the most careless, indiffer- 
ent, superficial undergraduate would, when 
talking to the dean or to the home minister, 
not only profess repentance for his sins and 
avow the most lofty purposes, but would 
actually and sincerely feel them—for the 
moment. Yet there ave certain tendencies 
and influences on which we can put our 
fingers. Perhaps it will help, as the colleges 
are opening, if both the collge-town-church 
and the home-church see them more clearly. 


A NEw INDEPENDENCE 


Going to college is for many boys the first 
flight alone from the home nest; for others 
it is the first release from preparatory- 
school restraint. The freshman is “on his 
own’; out of sight of father and mother; 
no longer censored by friends, or home-town 
habits and customs. Freshmen like their 
freedom; like many individuals and nations, 
they often abuse it. Many, therefore, who 
at home continue to be faithful in their 
church, have nothing to do with the college- 
town-church. They resent its interference. 
They are their own pilots. 

Here is an example. <A minister 1,500 
miles away wrote, expressing the fear that 
his son, a freshman, was becoming interested 
in an Episcopal church. On the strength 
of father’s letter, I met and talked with the 
boy, who manifestly was interested in noth- 
ing under heaven so much as in making his 
basket ball and baseball teams. He was 
courteous, but uncommunicative. He was 
not inside our church during the entire 
year. 

DISTRACTING INTERESTS 


The multitude of things to do and think 
about in a student’s life leaves him, at best, 
only a stinall margin of time for things reli- 
gious. Indeed, many a professor and college 
president, these days, is saying that the 
eurriculum meets the same fate at his hands. 
One unfamiliar with campus life can have 
but a remote idea of the multifarious ac- 
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tivities and interests of the undergraduate. 
Fixed college engagements, such as classes 
and chapel, together with a liberal allow- 
ance of time for study, occupy hardly more 
than a fourth part of the available waking 
time. But the remaining three-fourths of 
his time vanishes, week by week, like an 
October fog before the sun—spent in ath- 
letics, various competitions and non-athletic 
activities, in working for money, in loafing. 
It is almost impossible, for instance, to find 
a free and convenient hour for a dozen stu- 
dents. for a discussion group. Moreover, 
these outside activities mean, in addition to 
the time actually consumed, no little thought 
and energy when a man is supposed to be 
doing something else. How often is a race 
run, or a game played, or a dance enjoyed, 
both before and after? But little time and 
energy is left for the Church. 


AIMS OF COLLEGE LIFE 


No one in recent months has described the 
interests and aims and methods of under- 
graduate life with more insight and discern- 
ment than Professor Abbott, in the Atlantic 
of November, 1921. Of course, in serious 
moments with the dean or the president, 
or with father at home, the undergraduate 
thinks most seriously and sincerely of the 
higher purposes of college life. But these 
serious moments do not determine the con- 
duct of most college men. The various 
extra-curriculum (and extra-church) activi- 
ties offer the prizes that are apparently most 
cherished ; and they evoke the hardest work. 
The Church does not figure among these 
favorite undergraduate activities, nor does 
any other phase of Christian work, except 
with a rather small number of men. 


HoME HNVIRONMENT 


Dr. Wolfe, in the Continent of July 27, 
rightly holds the background of the students 
largely responsible for their attitude. As 
a professor-friend of mine puts it, “The boys 
are blamed for a lot of things that are really 
no fault of theirs.” After all, the college is 
merely a magnified cross-section of our so- 
ciety. A boy from a home of self-indulgence, 
extravagance, materialism, triviality or self- 
ish ambition will carry that atmosphere to 
college with him—and will, of course, not be 
interested in the Church. The country-club 
Sunday will look even better to him in col- 
lege than back home. On the other hand, the 
boy from the more markedly religious home, 
who comes with the best intentions, will 
have difficulty in carrying them out. There 
is tremendous social pressure in all colleges 
to conform to type; and the “type” is not 
actively religious. Few college students rise 
above the moral and spiritual level of their 
home-life; many fall below it. 

Finally, we come to the cause most fre- 
quently given for the students’ lack of in- 
terest in the Church. And a perfectly valid 
reason it is, for there is plenty of medioc- 


rity and inefficiency both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. If every college-town-church 
could have a Dr. Fosdick or a Dean Brown 
in the pulpit, and a working parish organiza- 
tion like Dr. Day’s in Bridgeport, there 
would without doubt be a different story to 
tell. We are doing owr best, we pastors; 
but that is not what bigger men could do. 
The challenge of Christ’s work, of the task 
of the Church, of mere Christian living is, 
I believe, startling enough, if rightly pre- 
sented, to penetrate even the toughest under- 
graduate’s hide. The facts cited above help 
to account for the situation, but it is the 
business of us college-town-pastors to fight 
these tendencies: and beat them out. That, 
however, is not a job for a man here and 
a man there, on duty on this or that college 
campus, but for the whole Church pulling 
together. : 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


How tackle the situation and make some 
It is easier here, as elsewhere, 
to analyze than to build. In many churches 
the “associate membership” is used. It was 
discontinued in Hanover some time ago be- 
cause it was felt that such membership could 
not be made to mean enough to the students 
entering into it. They brought their letters, 
were received, a crowd of them, some Sun- 
day morning in the fall, and that was the 
end of it. The plan will doubtless be re- 
vived as soon as some way is found of mak- 
ing it a four-year-long reality. 

Letters from home pastors help, especially 
in establishing personal contacts. Among 
the 2,000 Dartmouth students there are about 
250 members of Congregational churehes, and 
perhaps 500 members of other evangelical 
churches not represented here, who naturally 
would turn to our chureh. In addition, there 
are many more who, not members, claim one 
or another of these denominations. Last 
year we had letters regarding about 50 of 
these boys. Such letters help; but they 
would help very much more if they could 
be followed up at fairly frequent intervals— 
in vacations, ete. After all, a letter of in- 
troduction and a short interview are a 
rather slim tie. 

My feeling is, therefore, that the best work 
a college-town-pastor can do is first to make 
the church services and the preaching as 
manly, natural, real and helpful as possible; 
then, to connect up as many of the students 
as possible with the work of the church— 
and that is not easy; and finally, by work- 
ing with and through the college’ Chris- 
tian Association, in discussion groups, and 
through personal contacts, to be a friend 
and pastor to as many students as will 
accept him in that relationship. 

One word more. Our college boys are a 
splendid lot. They are, for the most part, 
square, wholesome, thoroughly “white,” to 
use their own term. Though they attend 


progress? 


church only under pressure, yet there is — 


among them a tremendous reservoir of ideal- 
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ism and high purpose, distinctly Christian 
in content, but largely unrealized and in- 
articulate. Their standards do not always 
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agree with those of their elders—for which conscious form that idealism and unimagined 
the Lord be praised. The job of the Church power for good, and make them socially 


is to tap that reservoir, release in self- effective. 


A South American Journey 
From the Northern Bear to the Southern. Cross ° 


HH true way to understand why New 

York is the great shipping port of the 
United States is to sail southward on a 
summer evening. You move out from the 
Jersey shore and, turning, are abreast of 
that huge commercial fortress dominated by 
the Woolworth tower, which is New York, 
then down the harbor toward the statue of 
Liberty, while Manhattan dwindles until it 
looks like a tongue thrust out by some great 
monster crouched upon the shore. Outside 
the Narrows the lighthouse guardians of the 
port appear, each flashing its own identify- 
ing message. The ship slackens its speed. 
A light low down, appearing and disappear- 
ing on the crest and in the hollow of the 
waves, comes near. A port opens low on 
the ship’s side, and in a flare of light the 
pilot jumps down into the dancing boat and 
is rowed away to meet the pilot boat. 


THE FAREWELL OF THE SHORE 


But the land’s last greeting and farewell 
are not from the flashing lights only, Fire 
Island and Atlantic Highlands and the rest. 
They seem but fingers stretched out by the 
summer cities on the shore. Coney Island 
is nearest and brightest, but the lights clus- 
ter like constellations along the Long Island 
shore. Then, aS we move farther out, the 
lights of the New Jersey shore resorts ap- 
pear. And these two lines of lighted places, 
with a flashlight pencil here and there upon 
the sky, seem to converge upon the open 
gate of entrance to a continent, alluring 
and inviting, telling of gayety, but saying 
nothing of the toils and dangers of the 
shore. 

THE CLouD PROCESSIONAL 


All the next day, the land completely lost, 
We seemed to travel down a mighty lane 
between eyer-yarying heights and valleys of 
sunlit cloud, all moving north as in a great 
processional. The ocean is the place of all 
places to watch the clouds and estimate the 
effects of the air currents. These masses of 
the cloud were on an air-road that seemed 
not much above the level of the sea. But 
when they stooped down to meet the waves, 
it was in spurts of rain that looked like 
purple mist. Once such a cloud came out 
upon the sunlit lane in which we traveled 
and drove us inj;a hurry to the sheltered 
places of the deck. I never understood so 
well the meaning of that familiar phrase 
about “local rains.” And there were what 
I may call “local” rainbows, the arch of 
one of them broken by a tower of white 
cloud brilliant in the sun. When the sun- 
set came it made mysterious lighted caverns 
in, a thunderous cliff of clouds, where, one 
might easily imagine dragons moving in and 
out. 

Over these cloud masses that made the 
limits of our sea lane were wisps of tenuous 
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cloud which the higher air currents drove 
across the flame of the lower clouds. And 
as the sunset faded, a thin new moon opened 
its arms to Jupiter, not far away, and 
Saturn, just beyond. A little later, when 
a cloud slipped by, Saturn and Jupiter and 
Venus, with the moon, all close together, 
made the shape of an airplane or a huge 
flying fish moving across the sky. 


THE PANn-AMERICA 

I ought to apologize, I suppose, for giving 
so much attention to the sea and sky, but 
they are, after all, the big things of an ocean 
voyage, and give a new perspective to the 
world. The ship itself is a little epitome 
of the various life of man. We eat, we 
drink, we organize ourselves for games and 
strive for prizes. We .even—some of us— 
pretend to work. And work is real enough 
to the steward’s company in the hot dining 
room and hotter kitchen. The young sailor 
in his white duck suit, who all the morning 
cleans the brass handles of the windows on 
our sheltered deck, must think of us as a 
lazy set. He has an intelligent face—I 
would give something to know what he is 
thinking about as he polishes, and perhaps 
listens to our talk. 

But there is some real work going on. 
The big Japanese commercial delegation to 
Brazil holds conferences. The young man 
who stopped to chat at the next deck chair 
held in his hand a Spanish guide to the 
mastery of Commercial English. And on 
the other side is a Spanish grammar. But 
social talk has the right of way everywhere; 
the solicitors for sports find willing victims, 
and there are always some to watch the 
divers and swimmers in the big pool on 
deck and the moving picture when they tire 
of the stars. We, like the few children on 


board, are eager to pass the time between 
eating and sleeping. (And here, just to 


illustrate the point, comes the deck steward 
with his eleven o'clock offering of orange 
sherbet for our refreshment.) 


A Happy SHIP 


We are, in the familiar phrase, a happy 
ship. We have heroes and leaders in abun- 
dance. The commander, Captain Rose, when 
he puts on his dinner uniform, wears the 
ribbons of decorations from two govern- 
ments, won in four wars. He cut the cables 
under fire off the Cuban Coast in the Spanish 
War. He served with the international force 
that rescued the legations in the Boxer out- 
break in Pekin. He served under fire in the 
Philippines. He was in command of trans- 
ports in the war for the Liberty of the 
World. But he is no talker—you cannot 
get him to say a word.about himself or his 
adventures. ‘ 

Secretary Hughes makes the center of an 


interesting group of notable people who to 
a considerable extent live apart. But Mr. 
Hughes is conspicuously genial and enters 
into the life of the ship’s company, with a 
happy gift of personal greeting and little 
speeches on all appropriate social occasions ; 
as, for instance, wheh he appeared before 
King Neptune’s Court on crossing the 
Equator. He was not condemned to walk 
the plank (into the swimming tank), as 
some of the young men were. Lieutenant- 
General Bullard and Admiral Vogelgesang, 
the civilian members of the official Commis- 
sion to the Brazilian Exposition, with the 
wives and daughters who accompanied them, 
were all fitting representatives for the people 
of the United States. 


A SHIPFUL OF SPECIALISTS 


We were, in a sense, a learned lot of 
specialists. There were many delegates to 
historical and scientific congresses to be 
held in connection with the Brazilian Ex- 
position. One afternoon you might be dis- 
cussing the early history of Quebec with the 
keeper of the archives at Ottawa, and next 
listening to the account of the South Ameri- 
can ambitions of some great home corpora- 
tion. We had accounts of Brazil from old 
residents, and formal readings of the Japa- 
nese Classic No Dramas from experts. Our 
admiral had reorganized the Brazilian navy 
—though he did not talk about it—and our 
general could have told us as much about 
the Philippine peoples as he showed us about 
the use of the foils in the late afternoon 
fencing matches on the upper deck, where 
the contestants were English, Brazilian, 
Japanese and American. One of the Japa- 
nese gave us a violin solo at our evening 
of sport. Three times a week there were 
moving pictures on the after deck, and on 
the two Sunday mornings the only minister 
on board conducted a religious service, as- 
sisted by the ship’s orchestra, which was 
better attended the second Sunday than the 
first. j 

This was, I suppose, rather an unusual 
ship’s company, with its wide range of in- 
terests from daily “horse” races on the deck, 
with all the excitements of betting, to mat- 
ters of high intellectual interest. But I do 
not see why for tired people this voyage 
to the other side of the equator is not an 
ideal method of vacation. One may outwit 
the winter and enjoy two springs. The 
ships are comfortable, with beds, not berths, 
and bathrooms for most staterooms. The 
deck room is ample; the table is that of an 
American hotel of the better class, with 
wide variety of food from two continents. 
I can only speak for the Pan-America of 
the Munson Line, but I wish I could fill up 
her cabin list for one late autumn yoyage 
with a company of tired American business 
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men, ministers and teachers, for at least the 
round trip to Rio. For Rio is the tropics 
without the risks or discomforts of the 
tropics. It is, perhaps, the most- wonderful 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


dream of a meeting of the mountains and Italian Mediterranean ports; and as well 


the sea that the world has to show. And Rio 
is as remote from our home ways in Boston 
as Lisbon, or Marseilles or any of the great 
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worth seeing. 
Ourapaliqiie 471 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The Quest for Christian Union 


Ecclesiasticism versus Spiritual Religion 


LMOST immediately after the resurrec- 

tion, the disciples of Jesus ceased to 
hang upon the personality of the Master, and 
entered upon the discussion of his unique 
nature and relations to God. This was in- 
evitable, of course. It has continued to this 
day, and will continue so long as religion is 
eonceived in the terms of theology and 
ecclesiasticism. 

Naturally, Christianity has its roots deep 
in Judaism. But Judaism, like most other 
religions, was an effort to fuse two strains 
which are never fully amalgamated, but 
which have so far seemed practically essen- 
tial to a going religion. Hcclesiasticism tends 
to absorb and emasculate spirituality, yet 
the spirit requires a body through which to 
express itself. 

The Apostle Paul reduced the ecclesiasti- 
cism to the minimum, and so. emphasized 
Christ as a personal spiritual force that ec- 
clesiastical observances came to be occasions 
of warning his disciples that they were laps- 
ing to “the weak and beggarly elements of 
the world.” He conceived Judaism as the 
religion of childhood, Christianity as the 
religion of spiritual manhood. To adapt any 
form of Judaism was to repudiate Christ. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews follows a 
different line. It uncompromisingly insists 
that Christianity supersedes Judaism; but 
its argument is to prove that, through Mel- 
chizedek, an ecclesiastical order was estab- 
lished, older and superior to the Aaronie or 
levitical, and that Christ is of that higher 
order, providing a spiritual and perfect ap- 
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proach to God, free from all the limitations 
of imperfect human access to God, yet with 
all the warmth and freshness of a priest 
who can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities. 

This line of argument could be easily un- 
derstood by Gentiles as well as by Jews. By 
the close of the First Christian Century, the 
pagan religions were all heading up in an 
ecclesiasticism, at the apex of which was 
the very human and understandable Ponti- 
fex Maximus, and as the Csesars assumed 
to themselves this crowning office, they were 
themselves very rapidly changed into deities. 

The supreme struggle of early Christianity 
was to overcome, to overthrow this very 
virile ecclesiasticism, which was unspiritual 
and political to the last degree. The blood 
of the martyrs may be the seed from which 
the fruit of the kingdom grew, but that fruit 
was gathered unripened, and in the Roman 
Papacy there still persists a deified Pontifex 
Maximus of the old order. He is the repu- 
diation of the Christ of St. Paul, a parody 
of the Great High Priest of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Through the victory of the 
ecclesiasticism over spiritual religion, Christ 
himself became a sort of deified Ceesar. 

Seeing this truth, and even consistently 
acting upon it, the practical spiritual prob- 
lem remains difficult of solution. The spirit 
requires its human organism through which 
to operate: This organism, as historically 
conceived, must have its definitions, its 
ereeds, and it must have its official cham- 


The Harvest 


By William Norris Burr 


“All harvest hopes are shattered by the frost! 


The labor of the year is spent in vain! 

All through the growing season sun and rain 
Favored my fields for fatness; but—all’s lost! 
No ‘joy of harvest’ this year!” 


At such cost 


Of mental vigor did a man complain— 
Both mind and heart impoverishing by the strain— 


When lo! these sights his inner vision crossed: 


Fields of fine friendship to be harvested ; 
Laughter of little children; love-feasts spread 


On his own dear home-tables; noble thought 
Sown for his harvesting by men who’d wrought 
In high-soul’’d passion; beauty of the sod, 


The sky, the mountain; music; soul-throbs; God! 


pions of these creeds. Thus the spirit be- 
comes bound within the fetters of the body 
which it has built around itself, and in ac- 
knowledging Christ as supreme within the 
organism he is denied as Master in the realm 
of spiritual freedom. Within the organism, 
he must repudiate Buddha and Confucius, 
for instance; he must carry on a relentless 
propaganda to overcome them, ‘until the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdom 
of our God and of his Christ.” But in the 
free realm of the spirit, there are vast fields 
of common experience and purpose into 
which Confucius and Buddha and Christ 
have alike entered, even if we are concerned 
that at last Christ is the Great High Priest 
of all things spiritual. 

This inescapable antimony of the historic 
attitude of all religions, and of Christian- 
ity very persistently, makes the union of 
Christendom—to say nothing of the union of 
the entire spiritual life of the world—ap- 
pear as a possibility only as it rises above 
and reaches across all barriers of organiza- 
tions or organisms. 

Chureh union, or a uniform ecclesiasti- 
cism, even with very great latitude in detail, 
is the most unspiritual and unyielding or- 
ganism yet created. Nearly two thousand 
years of Christian history emphasize noth- 
ing more persistently than the raw and abor- 
tive fruits of such a union of Christ with 
Cesar. Contemplating this history, though 
we may acknowledge that within it, and in 
spite of it, the spirit has found many ways 
of free expression, one can almost agree with 
the writer of Revelation in calling Rome 
“the beast.’ It certainly is not the spirit, 
any more than is our varied Protestantism. 

As modern science is establishing a unity 
of life throughout the world by the discov- 
ery and expression of laws having universal 
application, so the spiritual life of the world 


must be unified by a more complete discovery - 


and expression of the laws of the spirit, 
which are also undoubtedly universal in 
their application. 

The spirit found a partial and free ex- 
pression in Amos and Hosea, in Isaiah and 
Paul, in Buddha and Christ, in many a 
more or less deified reformer and redeemer 
of men. As under the new inspiration of 
science, the spirit more simply reveals its 
nature to men, it will build its true institu- 
tions, which are educational and not ecclesi- 
astical and political. 

When our “free” churches get into line 
with that functioning of the spirit, as they 
are already doing to a greater extent than 
we often realize, Christian union already 
will have been accomplished, and the spirit 
of Jesus—Jesus was pre-eminently a teacher 
—will also have led us to the spiritual unity 
of the race. ‘ 

La Crosse, Wis. 
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Report of the Educational Com- 
mission of the Mission Boards 
in China 

HE most important document bearing 
fb on missionary work that has been 
issued in many months, some say the most 
important report ever issued, is “Christian 
Education in China,” published by the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica, 25 Madison Avenue, N. Y. The Com- 
mittee consisted of 16 members. Prof. 
Ernest D. Burton was chairman. Among the 
members were President Mary EK. Woolley 
of South Hadley, President Kenyon L. But- 
terfield of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dean 
William F. Russell of the University of 
Iowa, ete. The Commission visited between 
four and five hundred schools. This report 
presents the conclusions of the Commission 
concerning present conditions, the educa- 
tional needs of China and the best policy 
for the future. Every minister should own 
the book. It can be obtained from the New 
York office, or from the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores (14 Beacon St., Boston, and 19 West 
Jackson St., Chicago). An adequate review 
of the book will be published as soon as 
possible. 


Mexican Department of Education 
Publishing Classics 

CCORDING to a report from Samuel 

Guy Inman, just returned from Mexico, 
the minister of education in that country 
is planning a determined campaign against 
illiteracy and ignorance. Among other 
methods, he is employing missionary teach- 
ers to go from village to village starting 
day-schools and evening schools, where read- 
ing and writing are taught. Equally im- 
portant is the reported use of government 
printing plants for the publication of ancient 
and modern classics, to be furnished at low 
prices to public schools and libraries; and 
an enormous edition of the Bible is to be 
issued. 


The Religious Press 


Is Not Declining in Influence 

IME best authority on religious statistics, 

Dr. H. K. Carroll, writes a significant 
article in the October North American Re- 
view, on “The Appeal of the Religious 
Press.” Among other things, he shows that 
the total circulation of the denominational 
press, while far from what it should be, 
has steadily increased in the past forty 
years. For example, in 1880 there were 
268 religious papers with an aggregate cir- 
culation of 2,091,866; and in 1920, there 
were 3054 papers with an aggregate circu- 
lation of 7,000,923. Referring to denomina- 
tions, he shows that “the denominational 
press is reaching six times as many Method- 
ists as it did forty years ago.” The Roman 
Catholic Press “has grown by leaps and 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


bounds.”” In 1880, it published 44 papers, 
with a total circulation of 271,000. In 1910, 
the total circulation was 1,367,000. “One 
of its weeklies has a circulation of 50,000, 
another of 32,000 and a third of 27,500.” 


He quotes some one as complaining that 


“The idea of the value of publicity has 
never gripped the heart of our Evangelical 
churehes.” He looks forward hopefully, 
however, expecting improvement. 


The Women’s Clubs 


Take up the Indian Problem 

HE General Federation of Women's 

Clubs has taken up the problem of the 
Indian and will not lay down the task. The 
aim of the Federation is to work out a 
simple, basic policy, aimed primarily at the 
improvement of the Indian’s economic con- 
dition. It hopes to co-operate with the 
government in a sustained effort toward 
keeping for the Indians the land which they 
still possess, and getting back for them the 
land of which they have been illegally dis- 
possessed, and toward fostering the Indian 
arts and crafts—The Survey. 


The National Catholic 
Welfare Council Authorized 

NDER date Sept. 28, it was announced 

that “the national Catholic Welfare 
Council was authorized today by the _ hier- 
arechy of the Roman Catholic Church of 
America; to continue and to intensify the 
activities which have resulted in the great- 
est good during the past year.” This settles 
a question concerning which there has been 
some discussion, assures the official sanction 
of the undertakings of the Welfare Council 
and accepts that organization “as its own 
representative and as the exponent of its 
policies in carrying out plans for the wel- 
fare of the Catholic people of America along 
educational, social and related lines.” 


Six Years of Prohibition 
In the Province of Ontario 

HH first day of provincial prohibition in 

Ontario was Sunday, Sept. 17, 1916. 
Now, after six years, what is the result? 
“In the first place,” says the Christian 
Guardian, the evil results predicted by our 
wet friends have not materialized. Instead 
of prohibition acting as a drag on the com- 
mercial life of the country, it has been a 
real help. Instead of losing population we 
have gained. Instead of immigrants shun- 
ning our borders, we have found it necessary 
to restrict immigration by law. This is no 
fairy tale, but the records are written in 
black and white in bank ledgers, in manu- 
facturers, and in the Provincial records. 
Ontario is not the poorer, but the richer, 
for “six years of prohibition.” In Toronto, 
arrests for drunkenness have fallen from 
13,661 in 1915 to 5,811 in 1921; and in 
Hamilton and Ottawa, they have fallen from 
2,929 in 1915 to 95 in 1921. 
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When Good Roads 
Are a UVubious Blessing 

CCORDING to the testimony of Mr. 

C. A. Dyer, legislative agent for sey- 
eral farm organizations in Ohio, good roads 
are not always a blessing. At the close of 
a meeting of farmers whom he had been 
addressing, he was warned against travel- 
ing their road at night alone. One of the 
men said: ‘“‘We live in constant terror of 
the gunmen of the cities. Good, hard roads 
have brought the underworld of the large 
centers to our doors. No farmer along a 
good road feels like leaving his place day 
or night. We scarcely know whether good 
roads are a blessing or a disaster.” 


Worth Noting 

The Baptist World Alliance will hold its 
next meeting in Stockholm, Sweden, July 
14-23, 1928. World statistics show a total 
of 8,970,622 Baptist world membership. 

Sunday, Noy. 26, is to be observed as uni- 
versal Bible Sunday. A dramatic exercise, 
leaflets and posters may be obtained by 
application to the American Bible Society 
Bible House, New York City. 

Sunday, Oct. 29, is Prison Sunday, and 
all churches are invited to present the sub- 
ject of crime prevention and prison reform. 
The Central Howard. Association, 608 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, will furnish litera- 
ture on application. 

The Century Church 
that Miss Maude 
United States early in January 
remain several months. Her 
“Women at the Crossroads,” is 


Bulletin 
Royden will 


announces 
visit the 
and will 
new book, 
announced 
by the Woman’s Press for October. 

The Bulletin of the General Theological 
Library for October contains a fine Reading 
List on Church Music, prepared by Dean 
Wallace Goodrich of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Send to 53 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, for the Bulletin. 

The Trustees of the American University 
of Beirut, Syria, announce: the election of 
the Rey. Bayard Dodge, to the Presidency 
to succeed the late Howard S. Bliss. Mr. 
Podge is Princeton 1909, Union Theological 
Seminary 1913, Columbia M. A., 1913; mar- 
rived Mary S. Bliss, 1914. 

It is claimed that 20 per cent. of the jails 
of the United States have been empty since 
Prohibition went into effect, and in the rest 
of the jails the reduction has been from as 
high as SO per cent, to a minimum of 25 per 
cent. No institutions are maintained solely 
for inebriates. : 

The Ohristian Guardian for Oct. 4 con- 
tains the full text of the Proposed Act In- 
corporating the United Church of Canada, 
which document, providing for the union of 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational 
churches, the Guardian calls “one of the 
most interesting documents that has ever 
appeared in the columns of this paper.” It 
occupies seven full pages. — 
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Christian Endeavor Progress 


From the President’s Last Report 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


The new year of Christian Endeavor service 
starts off with the brightest prospects. Our 
societies are multiplying in numbers, and, so 
far as we can judge from recent conventions 
and institutes, and from the reports of the 
field-secretaries, are growing in zeal and intel- 
ligent understanding of the things for which 
Christian Endeayor stands. 

Over six thousand societies have been formed 
during the past year, and it has been found 
that there has been a net gain of from 5 to 40 
per cent. in every state. 

The state conventions of the past year have 
been unsurpassed, and for the most part un- 
equalled in numbers and interest. The Four- 
square Loyalty Campaign has maintained its 
attractiveness and usefulness, and gives promise 
of being adopted more generally and pushed 
even more vigorously during the coming year 
than in the past. It has aceomplished untold 
good for many societies and unions. 

From lands afar, too, comes good news of 
aggressive and increasingly fruitful work by 
our societies. South America has just held 
its first continental Christian Hndeavyor Con- 
vention in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in connection 
with the centennial celebrations of that great 
republic. The Hndeavorers of the new repub- 
lics of Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, are perfecting 
their organizations and increasing the number 
of their societies. In Germany and Hungary 
the Hndeavorers are carrying on with unabated 
zeal the splendid, self-sacrificing relief work 
for the bodies and souls of men which has been 
such an unusual feature of post-war days. In 
the former country, in spite of soaring prices 
and demoralized marks and many other diffi- 
culties, they have just held a national conven- 
tion in Breslau—a meeting of mighty spiritual 
power. 

In France, the thirty societies are re-organiz- 
ing their forces, and a new book of consider- 
able size, by General Secretary Gounelle, about 
the history and principles of Christian En- 
deavor, has already attracted much attention. 
Portugal has just formed a new national Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. Spain’s recent conven- 
tion in Saragossa was eminently successful. 

But enough of history and current events. 
Let us look forward. In the coming year I 
recommend that we give especial attention to 
the underlying ideas on which Christian Wn- 
deavor has been built, and for which God has 
brought the society into being. I do not mean 
so much the methods and plans and ways of 
working, to which we often give attention in 
our institutes and union meetings, but the 
great reason for the very existence of Chris- 
tian Hndeavor. 

One of these is genuine evangelism, man-to- 


man work, bringing others to know Jesus 
Christ. In many churches evangelism is a lost 
art. A conversion is a surprising event. Edu- 


cation, intellectual apprehension of truth alone, 
is sought; and it must be admitted that its 
results are very meagre. 

Some would abolish the distinction between 
active and associate members—that is, between 
sincere Christians and the unconverted. They 
would ‘put no limits or conditions on the ac- 
tive, controlling membership of the society. 
The Sunday-school idea is the only one in 
which they are really interested, and they 
would submerge the society in the Sunday 
school. There is no surer method of killing a 
society of Christian Endeavor. Both the Sun- 


day school and the Christian Wndeavor So- 
ciety have their own place in every church. 

Again, we must understand more clearly and 
stand more strongly for our principle of self- 
expression and_ self-government. <A_ society 
governed from above, coddled and taught and 
constantly led by older persons, with little or 
no responsibility thrown upon the rank and 
file, will always be a weakling. Some of our 
churches and older friends need to learn a 
lesson from the failure of the benevolent ele- 
phant which sat on the nest of fledglings in its 
kindly efforts to brood the young birds. 

Again, we must emphasize anew our God- 
given task of inter-denominational and inter- 
national fellowship. Sectarianism on account 
of the failure of some united efforts is more 
rampant than for years. “An inter-denomi- 
national union is anti-denominational” is their 
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slogan. Some denominational officials take 
this view, and would, if possible, denomina- 
tionalize their Endeavor societies, taking them 
out of the ranks of a world-wide fellowship 
that is seeking to answer our Lord’s prayer 
that they all may be one, a union so vitally 
needed today to bind together in holy friend- 
ship the Christian young people of this divided 
and distracted world. 

Forty years of service, and the experience 
of 80,000 Endeavor societies and nearly 20,000- 
000 of Endeavorers, prove that inter-denomina- 
tional fellowship and denominational loyalty 
are not inconsistent, and that as a rule the 
most brotherly are the most faithful to their 
church, its services and its service. 

I need not specify other great principles of 
our movement which we should do well every- 
where to emphasize this coming year. I will 
only add that I think we should distribute 
much more generously such small pieces of 


, Christian Endeavor literature as Rev. Thomas 


Phillips’s remarkable letter to the pastors of 
London, and other short, pithy, attractive leaf- 
lets that commend on movements to the general 
public. 


The Pastor and the Secretary 


A Personal Experience 
By Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D. 


[ Hditor’s note—Dr. McConnell has had three 
pastorates, two of them for a longer time than 
is reckoned as the Congregational average. He 
has occupied his present office as Assistant 
Secretary of the Congregational World Move- 
ment and Associate Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Jlissions for nearly three years. His 
impressions in regard to these two offices, are 
of interest and value. | 

I used to feel as a pastor that the missionary 
secretaries did not always recognize the handi- 
caps and problems under which the ordinary 
pastor labors. I still feel that this is some- 
times the case. In my present position, how- 
ever, the tables are turned, and I realize that 
many who are in the pastoral relationship have 
little appreciation of the problems which beset 
the missionary societies and the secretaries of 
the denomination who are seeking to promote 
their common work, 

When I began to serve as a secretary, some 
of my friends and acquaintances expressed dis- 
appointment in regard to the change that I had 
made. One layman, an official in a chureh 
where I had supplied during the summer yaea- 
tion, wrote to the effect that it was, a pity 
when a good pastor became a missionary secre- 
tary. While not many people would be as: 
frank as this layman, yet from the attitude of 
many ministers and church members, one ean 
imagine that this feeling is not uncommon. 

One of the most serious disappointments 
which the secretary experiences in leaying the 
pastorate and assuming the new responsibili- 
ties is the attitude of some of his lay friends. 
A very large number of our laymen in the 
churches, one must sorrowfully admit, are not 
interested in the missionary program. Their 
lack of interest is doubtless due in most in- 
stances to lack of information, but the fact 
that they fail to appreciate the significance of 
the missionary task is a thorn in the flesh to 
the man who has changed the pastoral for the 
secretarial relationship. 

There are personal associations, intimacies 
and rewards connected with the pastorate that 
are not possible for the missionary secretary. 
During the past few months it has been my 
privilege to minister to a church in the absence 
of the pastor on vacation. This experience has 


brought back to me the pleasant and even de- 
lightful side of the pastoral office. Those who 
are serving as pastors and those who have been 
pastors will easily recognize what the situation 
is of being able to enter into and share to a 


degree not possible in any other relationship - 


the life of their people. Nothing that can 
compare with this relationship exists in the 
secretarial position. On the other hand, the 
little annoyances and the petty trivialities that 
sometimes disturb the pastor’s peace of mind 
are generally absent from the experience of the 
secretary. On the whole, it can easily be seen 
that one both loses and gains in the change of 
labor. Whether the gains are commensurate 
with the losses may be said to depend upon the 
number and the nature of the difficulties and 
perplexities that the pastor may have been 
obliged to face. 

It is probably true that no one of the men 
who are serving in the interests of any of our 
denominational enterprises has sought the 
positions which he now occupies. The choice has 
come, in most instances, as a surprise. Whether 
at the time when the ehange was made they 
considered their election as a promotion or 
otherwise, must be determined by the men 
themselves; but it is to be frankly recognized 
that the men who have been pastors for any 
length of time and are now secretaries did not 
ordinarily seek to make the change. 

It would be a decidedly great gain if there 
were a more general feeling and sentiment in 
regard to the unity of the church’s work, both 
local and world-wide. Because of a lack of 
this feeling, the missionary secretaries and 
missionary societies. are often felt to be in- 
truders upon the domain of the local church 
and its work. Assuredly the church’s com- 
mission calls for a world-wide program. When 
we are ready to recognize that fact, those who 
are in the position of the missionary secre- 
taries will feel that the problems of the local 
church are not to be disregarded by them- 
selves, and those who are in the pastorate will 
not consider that the missionary secretaries are 
foisting upon the churches and pastors a pro- 
gram, or-a type of work, or an apportionment, 
or some other interests that do not belong in 
the list of the church’s activities. 
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WITH THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New Year at Hartford 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation has 
_ opened the year’s work with a total enroll- 
ment in the three schools of 180. The increase 
in the number of students and the progress of 
the first of the group of new buildings on 
Girard Avye., for which ground was broken in 
June, are encouraging features of the work. 
Plans are being made for the formal corner- 
stone laying early in November, when it is 
expected that President Mackenzie will be able 
to attend. 

The opening exercises of the Seminary were 
held Wednesday evening, Sept. 27. Addresses 
of welcome to the students were made by Dean 
Jacobus for the institution, by Dr. J. J. 
Dunlop, of Fourth Church, in behalf of the city 
pastors and the board of: trustees, and by 
Mr. R. H. Boring, president of the Students’ 
Association. The Practical Department wel- 
comes as Professor Merriam’s successor Prof. 
A. C. Purdy, of Earlham College, of whose 
coming The Oongregationalist has already 
spoken. Dr. Purdy’s work will be supple- 
mented -by the lectures of Dr. R. H. Potter, 
of Center Church, who is now serving as as- 
sociate professor in the Practical Department, 
and by the lectures of Dr. J. B. [English of 
Newton Theological Institution and Rey. H. E. 
Kirke of Baltimore. 

The School of Religious Pedagogy held its 
opening exercises the same evening in Reed 
Hall. Addresses were made by Dean Knight, 
who seems to have fully recovered his strength 
since his illness of last year; by Mr. S. H. 
Williams of Glastonbury, formerly president of 
the trustees of the School of Pedagogy when 
it was a separate institution, and now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Founda- 
tion, and by Rev. G. W. Morrison, a graduate 
of Cambridge University, England, who is tak- 
ing post-graduate studies in the School of 
Pedagogy for the doctor’s degree in religious 
education. Forty-six students are already en- 
rolled, of whom 16 are men. Thirteen are 
eandidates for the degree of Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy and 11 for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Religious Education. There is a 
considerable delegation from Canada, includ- 
ing students from Noya Scotia, Ontario, Al- 
berta and British Columbia; and, as_ usual, 
most of the states and the denominations are 
represented. 

The exercises of the Kennedy School of 
Missions were held in Hosmer Hall Friday 
evening, Sept. 29, with Dean Capen presiding 
in the absence of Dr. Mackenzie. The address 
was made by Prof. W. H. Worrell on “The 
Linguistic Preparation of the Missionary.” 
The registration of the School is over 30, with 
others to come later. Nearly all have definitely 
entered for the full course of two years. Some 
re-arrangement of courses has been made on 
account of the resignation of Miss Hill. Mrs. 
Daniels acts as adviser for the women students 
and gives a course in New Testament. 

The social service work of the three schools 
is enlarged by the coming of Miss Margaret F. 
Byington, a sister of Rev. H. H. Byington, 
who, in connection with her work in the city 
charities, will conduct courses open to the 
students of the three schools in Community 
Organization, Family Case Work and Super- 
vised Social Work. Miss Byington is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, with the Master’s degree from 
Columbia. She has had wide experience in 
social work under the Russell Sage Moundation 
and in connection with the Pittsburgh Survey, 
‘and the American Red Cross. 


For some years it has been the custom at 
Hartford for the Faculty and students of the 
three Schools of the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation to set apart soon after the beginning 
of the fall semester a day for meditation and 
prayer. Experience has proved it a_ helpful 
thing to have such a day early in the year’s 
work to emphasize spiritual values as tran- 
scending the purely intellectual, and for stu- 
dents and professors alike to recognize the 
danger of becoming engrossed in the routine 
and mechanics of daily work even on religious 
themes, and together to wait upon God with 
a sense of personal spiritual need. 

This year Wednesday, Oct. 4, was set apart 
for that purpose. The theme proposed for 
the day was “Our Spiritual Sufficiency in Per- 
sonal Life and Ministry.” At nine o’clock 
faculty and students met in the chapel, and 
were led by Dr. E. H. Knight, Dean of the 
School of Pedagogy. Following that, a period 
was designated as a suggested time for private 
prayer and meditation. At two-thirty in the 
afternoon group meetings were held as ar- 
ranged by the students, while the faculty met 
in their room under the lead of Prof. A. J. W. 
Myers of the School of Pedagogy; and at four 
o’clock all the students and professors gathered 
again in the chapel for the concluding service, 
led by Dean M. W. Jacobus of the Theological 
Seminary. 


Opening of Yale Divinity School 

Once more the Yale Divinity School has 
broken its record in the size of its registration. 
For the past two years the enrollment of stu- 
dents has been the largest in its history. This 
year, however, the number is almost embar- 
rassing. The dormitories are full. For several 
classes none of our lecture rooms are adequate. 
Hitherto 45 desks, with chairs in the rear and 
at the sides, have sufficed. This year Dean 
Brown, Professor Sneath and Professor Weigle 
have had to make use of some of the larger 
lecture halls in the University. Dean Brown’s 
classes range from 55 to 60, while one of 
Professor Weigle’s classes in religious educa- 
tion totals 74. Figures given two weeks ago 
by the Dean’s office indicate that there are 27 
graduate students, 44 seniors, 51 middlers and 
43 juniors. With the special students, the 
total enrollment will be over 200, and_ this 


number will be increased during the year. Of 
these, about 100 are new students. Such a 


bursting of the walls of the old quadrangle is 
a prophecy of the time when the Divinity 
School must have new buildings. Plans are 
under way to increase the endowment, found 
several new chairs and possibly to erect one 
new building containing administrative offices, 
lecture rooms and an adequate chapel. The 
faculty and alumni are taking up the task with 
vigor and enthusiasm, even though large gifts 
are not easy to secure in these troubled times. 

The great event toward which all eyes are 
now turned is the celebration of the School's 
Centennial, which will be held in connection 
with the Fourteenth Annual Convocation, Oct. 
23-25. The program opens with a service in 
Battell Chapel, at which President Angell will 
deliver the address of welcome, and the his- 
torical address will be given by Prof. H. B. 
Wright. In the evening a banquet to the 
alumni and invited guests will be held in 
Memorial Hall, at which time representatives 
of various theological schools will speak. On 
the following days the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures on Preaching will be delivered by Dean 
Brown; the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on 
Theology by President A: C. McGiffert of 
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Union Seminary; the Alumni Lecture, by 
Professor Bacon; and various addresses by 


invited guests. There will also be exhibits 
of memorabilia of the school and its alumni, 
of Bibles and of the publications by the 
faculty. The alumni luncheon will be held on 
Tuesday. The celebration of the Centennial 
proper will close with a Communion service 
on Wednesday evening in the Center Church 
on the old Green. 

The annual outing of the school was held 
at Double Beach on Thursday, Oct. 5. After 
an afternoon of sports and a bountiful picnic 
supper under the trees, the faculty and stu- 
dents gathered around, the huge bonfire on the 
beach and listened to addresses by representa- 
tives of the various classes, the graduates and 
the faculty. Dean Brown, as usual, brought 
the evening to a close. H. H. T. 


Atlanta Honors President Ware 

Trustees of Atlanta University have taken 
formal action on the resignation of Edwin T. 
Ware, paying the following tribute to Dr. and 
Mrs. Ware in resolutions adopted in their last 
meeting : 


> 

In accepting the resignation of President 
Hdward T. Ware, tendered for reasons of ill 
health, the trustees of Atlanta University de- 
sire to express a deep regret on their own be- 
half and for many more than themselves. 

Tor fifteen years Mr. Ware has occupied a 
position which his father before him made a 
distinguished one. Faithful to the traditions 
of his parents, the second President Ware has 
shown in office earnest conscientiousness, readi- 
ness in self-sacrifice, personal interest in teach- 
ers and students and ever-thoughtful kindness 
toward them. In common with his parents and 
his immediate predecessor, Dr. Bumstead, he 
has been true in letter and in spirit to the uni- 
versity’s principles of freedom and progress, 
both in race relations and in the fields of 
human thought. He has maintained the high 
standards of scholarship held in the schools 
committed to his charge, while he has sought 
for the enlargement of curriculum and student 
activities in accordance with the recent theo- 
ries of education. He has always been an in- 
fluence for brotherliness and reasonableness in 
co-operation with other teachers and other 
schools. He has been quick to promote new 
humanitarian plans among the colored people 
of Atlanta and new common efforts both in 
education and in philanthropy. Steadfastly he 
has preached a gospel of reality, calling on his 
pupils not to leave things half thought out, but 
to discover the true principles of Jesus and 
to apply them to life. His own life has 
seconded his teaching; and not only the stu- 
dents to whom his days have been chiefly given, 
but also such citizens of Atlanta as have had 
the privilege of his acquaintance have felt the 
fineness, sweetness and strength of his spirit. 

Though reluctantly consenting to the sever- 
ance of the particular relations in the presi- 
dency, the trustees are glad to think that strong 
ties will still keep him united to the institution 
while he holds (as they trust he will consent 
to hold) the positions of president emeritus 
and fellow-member of the board of trustees. 

The trustees could not conclude this minute 
without an expression of thanks to Mrs. Ware 
for all that she has done for the university, 
devoting to it rich gifts of intellect and social 
grace, and they would extend their affectionate 
good wishes for the future to both President 
and Mrs. Ware and to their children. What- 
ever blessings the future may hold, this bless- 
ing will surely be among them—the memory of 
the loving and fruitful third presidency of 
Atlanta University. 

(Signed ) 

GEORGE L. PAINE, 
WILLIAM B. MATHEWS, 
FRANK R. SHIPMAN, 
For the trustees of Atlanta University, 
New York, July 15, 1922. 


I am twenty-five cents. I’m too small to buy 
a quart of oil; too small to buy one half-pound 
of candy; I’m too small to buy a ticket to a 
good movie show, but I’m “some money” when 
I come to church.—The American Missionary. 
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IN THE CHURCH SCH@OL 


Learning By Doing 


Hprrors’ NOTE: Secretary Hrwin L. Shaver 
continues. his series of articles, “Learning by 
Doing,” the first of which was published in last 
week's issue. 


We whose task lies in the Church School 
have long been at work upon the problem of 
character formation, which is finding such an 
increasingly prominent place in the program 
of public education. While the ideal of char- 
acter set before the child in the public school 
is that of the good American citizen, the 
Church School interprets the highest type of 
eharacter in terms of the Christian ideal, 
which ought to include and even go beyond 
the ideal set by the communjty at large. How- 
ever, the method of character formation re- 
mains the same. We are to develop Christian 
character by helping younger citizens of the 
kingdom to live as Christians. 

In the light of this fact, such questions as 
these face us: Are we to expect that our chil- 
dren in the Church School will learn to be 
reverent by learning to repeat the Psalms 
which contain praise of the Holy Temple, or 
by listening to an exhortation upon the theme 
of reverence by a distracted superintendent? 


Dr. 


Jesus the Great Physician 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 5. Luke 5: 17-26. - 

The month of November is to be given to the 
study of four great aspects of the work and 
character of Jesus. We are to see him as 
physician, teacher, friend and missionary. Let 
us try to gain from the four studies a new 
sense of the nobility and beauty of the Master. 

There are four factors in the event which 
we study today, and we will group the sug- 
gestions around these. 

Jesus. We was in a house with a crowd 
around him. He had come to the position 
where his message and personality were exert- 
ing wide influence, and the religious leaders 
of the Jews were apparently determined to 
find out what sort of a man he was. So they 
had come from all the country around Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus was under their strictest and 
most watchful criticism. We are told that 
his power to heal was with him. So we see 
Jesus here as one who was concerned with 
the physical welfare of others. He was a 
moral and religious teacher; but he had a 
definite mission also to the physical life. We 
do not need to explain the exact source of 
this power or the limits within which it could 
be exerted. The records are full on the point 
that Jesus did help people in their physical 
needs. And the Christian church always has 
been keen in its interest for the health and 
physical soundness of men and women. It 
has only seldom attempted to repeat in any 
explicit way the practice of Jesus in this 
matter, although there always have been in- 
dividuals and groups who have insisted that 
physical healing is a part of the essential work 
of the Christian church. 


Can we form habits in this way? Or is it 
necessary to surround our boys and girls with 
such a worshipful setting that they will be led 
instinctively to take an attitude of reverence? 
And can we form this habit of reverence in 
one or two Sundays, or must we repeat the 
conditions so that this desired attitude becomes 
a very part of our pupils’ characters? 

The unity of the educational process wherein 
instruction and worship and worth-while ac- 
tivity are inseparably bound together in one 
act, should not, however, deter us from mak- 
ing a practical distinction. These three aspects 
of one process are like the three sides of a 
prism, only one side of which is facing us. 
We know that it has two other sides, but that 
they are in the background. Let us take as 
an example such a project as furnishing a 
dinner for some of our friends at Thanksgiy- 
ing or Christmas. Here is a single piece of 
activity. It involves doing something, know- 
ing something, and a certain feeling attitude. 
Let us begin with the discussion of this project 
during the class hour or at the business ses- 
sion. At this time the intellectual element is 
prominent in the educational process. The 
reasons for making this gift to our unfortu- 


nate friends, just what the gift shall include, 
the p.ans for delivering it, require con- 
siderable knowledge and thinking. We must 
not forget, however, that even while we are 
discussing it, there is present a feeling of hap- 
piness and joyful anticipation, or at least, such 
a feel ng should be present. Likewise, in im- 
present the actual carrying 
through of the act. 

Let us say that just before or just after this 
discussion there is a service of worship 
in which the theme has been the Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas spirit. In this worship, a 
feeling of gratitude or good will is uppermost. 
The intellectual element is present, but is sub- 
ordinate to the feeling element. We are hop- 
ing, however, in the service of worship, to make 
preparation for service activity to follow. One 
of the best tests of the success of the worship 
program is the degree to which those taking 
part are ready to go out immediately and 
serve. Thus thinking and activity have been 
present in the background of the worship sery- 
ice. We may now picture the pupils actually 
carrying the basket to their friends. Physical 
activity is most prominent, but who will say 

(Continued on page 549) 
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agination is 


class 


Davis’ Bible Class 


The Friends. We may, perhaps, suggest 
that there were four friends of the sick man, 
one to carry each corner of his bed. The first 
point to note is the persistency of their desire 
to get the palsied man into the presence of 
Jesus. He may have had no end of faith in 
the power of the Master; but it would have 
been useless if it had not been matched by 
their. determination to co-operate with it and 
bring the Healer and their friend together. 

This raises the question, How far is our 
faith and help necessary in order to introduce 
others to Christ? The fact that we are re- 
sponsible must not be underestimated. The 
distance of the relation does not make the 
responsibility less. It is definite and com- 
manding when we have hold of the corner of 
a stretcher on which a sick man is lying; but 
when the man is in India or China, the rela- 
tion seems to be so remote that we cannot 
sense it. It is none the less actual and bind- 
ing, however, and when it is recognized, we 
have the true missionary motive and power. 
This must be pressed home to the conscious- 
ness of the Christian church in every possible 
way. 

The Sick Man. No one who is well and 
strong can understand the mental and spiritual 
condition of one who is the victim of a so- 
called incurable disease like paralysis. The 
psychology of sick folk ought to be appreci- 
ated more fully in order that they may be 
better understood and helped. Here was on: 
who had waited and suffered so long! We 
can almost see the eager action as he urged 
his friends to get him in some way into the 
presence of Jesus. 

He had not given up; he still had hope and 
courage. He wanted to live and be strong 
again, as every normal person wants to. His 


faith in something better is the outstanding 
fact about him. This is what we might call 
a living example of the energy of faith. This 
aspect of faith is often overlooked; but it is 
the most splendid phase of it. Faith does 
actually achieve results. It will not endure 
having limits set to its objects. If there are 
walls and roofs between it and its goal, faith 
calls for the sealing of the walls and the 
breaking of the roofs. So this sick man 
stands for the activity of a resolute and achiey- 
ing faith. 

The Pharisees. They saw more than they 
had dreamed possible. According to their 
theories, they now had the evidence that Jesus 
was a blasphemer. That was because they 
wanted this interpretation of the events in the 
house. We always see what we want to. 

There are two inevitable results from con- 
tact with Jesus: either we find a Saviour or 
a Heretic. It is impossible to be neutral or 
unmoved in the presence of Christ. To the 
sick man Jesus was the Great Physician; to 
the Pharisees he was the Great Menace, the 
Blasphemer. It all depended on the preju- 
dice and the response. The man was under 
the influence of a_ blessed experience; the 
Pharisees were in bondage to a theory and a 
prejudice. So one came into life and the 
other lost the blessing. It is impossible to 
receive the blessing that Jesus holds in store 
for us unless we are willing to meet him with 
the eager faith of the sick man rather than 
with the dismal theories and the prejudices of 
the Pharisees. Which are we doing? 


OQ Ware 
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Faithfulness 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Nov. 5-11 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Scripture Reference Heb. 3: 1-19. 


| _ DaiLy DEvorions 


| Scripture readings for the individual and the 
| family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
_ book. These are associated with the topic for the 
_ prayer meeting. This page may be used, there- 
| for , as an aid to daily worship. The Handbook, 
_ A Book of Prayers and Deyotional Hymns may 
| be had at five cents each from the Commission on 
Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. Assignments 
may be made in advance to different persons who 
will look up the incidents in which the Israelites 
proved unfaithful, and also the incidents in which 
Moses proved faithful. 

1. The faithfulness of Moses. If any one 
of us were to set out to draw the picture of 
an ideal man from the standpoint of faithful- 
ness, we should probably not have him kill 
another man in his youth, and we should not 
have him come so far short in faithfulness that 
he must be deprived of entering into his prom- 
ised land. There is less to discourage us who 
are conscious of our shortcomings when we dis- 
cover that the one held up by the author of the 
Hebrews as a model for faithfulness did have 
these imperfections; for when we look at the 
basic facts in Moses’ life we do find that he 
turned away from the ease, the riches, the 
honors of the court of Egypt for conscience’ 
sake, and that however great his hesitation at 
doing so, he did accept the arduous task of 
leading the children of Israel through the 
desert. There was something in him that laid 
hold of the Unseen; to this he was faithful. 

2. The faithlessness of Israel. In contrast 
with the spiritual discernment of Moses, the 
children of Israel were disposed to think first 
of what they should eat, drink, wear and enjoy. 
There might be for their guidance a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night, but their 
chief concern seemed to be as to whether these 
guides should lead them to springs of water 
and to flesh for eating. Of course we get 
hungry and thirsty; certainly we need roofs 
over our heads and raiment for our bodies. 
The question is whether these things are all 
we seek, and whether they stand first in our 
ambition and desire. (See Matt. 6: 24-34.) 

3. Trying God’s soul with covetousness. In 
rehearsing the actions of the children of Israel, 
the Psalmist says they “lusted exceedingly in 
the wilderness and tempted (tried) God in 
the desert, and he gave them their request, but 
sent leanness unto their soul.” (Ps. 106: 
14, 15.) It may be poetic license which makes 
it possible for the Psalmist to speak of God 
as though he were vexed with the materialistic 
and covetous spirit of his favored people; but 
how better can we think of the way it must 
affect one who sees values clearly when he 
finds that we his children—supposedly intelli- 
gent children—think very much more of our 
ereature comforts and temporary satisfactions 
than we do of high spiritual values. 

_ 4, Trying God’s soul with viciousness. The 
idolatry of the children of Israel (Ps. 106: 
28, 29) was connected with all kinds of im- 
purity and vice. The children of Israel, how- 
ever, were untutored children of nature as 
compared with the culture which enriches the 
life of the modern Christian. How much 
more may God be vexed when with all our en- 
lightenment we deliberately yield to any of 


Closet and Altar 


FAITHFUL LIVING 
And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who 
hath enabled me, for that he counted me 
faithful—t1 Tim. 1: 12. 


You can help your fellowmen. You must 
help your fellowmen. But the only way you 
can help them is by being the noblest and 
the best man that it is possible for you 
to be.—Phillips Brooks. 


But I say, it is a great thing for a master 
to defraud his servant. And again, the 
servant which hath his whole wages and 
doth but half his work, or is a sluggard, 
that same fellow, I say, is a thief afore 
God. For like as the master ought to pay 
the whole wages, so likewise the servant 
ought to do his whole work.—Hugh Latimer. 


When in the pathway of God’s will 
Thou seemest at a stand, 
Fretting for wings to scale the hill, 
And tired of foot and hand, 
At blessed Bethlehem leave thy gloom, 
And learn divine content ; 
By manger, workshop, cross and tomb 
Thy Lord to triumph went. 
—H. 0. G. Moule. 


You cannot always walk upon the moun- 
tains. You cannot feel like singing all the 
time. We are so strangely wrought of soul 
and body that such exultancies are sure to 
pass. It is sweet to pray when the gates 
of heaven are open. It is sweet to serve 
when every one is grateful. But I will 
tell you something that is not so sweet, and 
yet may be worthier in the sight of God— 
it is to pray when the heavens are as brass; 
it is to serve when nobody is grateful; it is 
to do one’s work,. and-do it well, though 
there is not a star in all the sky; that 
is the way into strength of character; 
that is the avenue to inward peace; that is 
how men, victorious over moods, come to 
discover Christ upon the shore—G. H. 
Morrison. 


Try to put well in practice what you al- 
ready know; and in doing so you will, in 
good time, discover the hidden things which 
you now inquire about.—David Smith. 


Almighty God, who forgivest all things to 
those who cry unto thee, grant unto us that 
whatsoever of life there may be remaining 
for us, we may give diligent heed at this 
very hour to thy call; that so coming unto 
thee we may find work in thy vineyard, and 
do it faithfully unto the end; beseeching 
thee to forgive the wasted hours of the past, 
and of thy graciousness to see that there be 
no more. For all time to come, grant us to 
serve thee diligently and dutifully, that at 
last we may hear thy voice saying unto us, 
“Well done, good and faithful servants: 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord.’ So be 
it unto us all, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.—George Dawson. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 


——————____ 
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the lower passions and put the appetites of 
the flesh above our devotion to God. 

5. Trying God’s soul with cowardice. After 
forty years of experience with God’s protec- 
tion and power, the children of Israel were 
afraid to cross the Jordan and enter into the 
promised land because forsooth there were ene- 
mies to face. There are more kinds of fear 
than that which seizes him who trembles be- 
fore an advancing enemy on the battlefield. 
The Christian who becomes a nervous wreck 
through anxiety and worry must try God’s 
soul. The Christian who cringes before social 
custom and lives as the worldly do because, 
forsooth, the worldly are all around him, must 
try God’s soul. Most of all, he who really 
wants to be a Christian but is afraid to an- 
nounce kimself as such for 
quences, must try God’s soul. 

6. Winning God’s praise with self-denial. 
(Heb. 11: 24-26.) Moses chose wisely, of 
course. He became a greater man as the leader 
of the children of Israel than he ever could 
have become in the courts of Pharaoh; but 
how was a young man in the courts of Pharaoh 
to know that? For all he knew his choice 
meant that he would spend _ his days. as a 
humble shepherd and die in obseurity. It 
takes some faith for one to choose a course 
of life that surrenders definitely positions and 
possessions which the world counts valuable 
for the sake of principle. The young person 
who chooses a life of Christian ministry, prom- 
ising but little in the way of worldly compen- 
sation, may in the end accumulate more that 
is praiseworthy even from the standpoint of 
men than they otherwise could do. 

7. Winning God’s praise through faithful- 
ness. (See Heb. 11: 27.) Moses acted as 
though the Invisible One were actually present 
with him, and found it to be true, This is the 
kernal of spiritual faithfulness. I may not 
be able to see God, and if he should appear 
to me in all his greatness and glory, it would 
doubtless extinguish my personality and moral 
consciousness. But the men and women who 
like Moses capitalize their conviction that they 
live and move and have their being in a right- 
eous and ever-present God, and act accordingly, 
find their faithfulness rewarded. 


fear of conse- 


Program for Church Work Armistice Day 

Evidently America does not intend to allow 
to die the memory of the purpose for which 
her millions of young men, backed by other 
millions of older men and of earnest women, 
went into the World War. The church will 
do well to make a place in its program for 
immortalizing the memory not only of those 
who died and suffered but of the spirit which 
dominated our boys at the front, and the coun- 
try behind them. 

It is suggested that Sunday, Noy. 12, be 
made a day on which the passion for a warless 
world shall be given voice. The public press 
as well as the religious press will be full of 
such sentiment at this season. To pastors 
who wish to preach upon the subject the book 
by Sidney L. Gulick entitled “The Christian 
Crusade for a Warless World” is commended. 

It will be especially appropriate if the 
church takes oceasion either on this Sunday 
or during the preceding week to recognize its 
ex-service men and to honor the memory of 
those who gave their lives in the great struggle. 
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Selected Fiction 

Tur Empry Sack, by BAstt Krne (Harper). 
The responsibility of an employer for an old 
employee, and the theory that there is no room 
for sentiment in business, this is the problem 
of the novel. Collingham, the banker, dis- 
charges old Josiah Follett, as no longer of value 
to him. The banker’s only son, Bob, proceeds 
to marry Follett’s attractive daughter, and his 
love for her forms the high point of the story. 
Ted Follett steals to supply the family needs 
and is accordingly punished. The story comes 
out all right, but it is somewhat harrowing. 
It is dramatic enough and sets one thinking 
about problems of efficiency and business. 

Sra Wrack, by VERE HurcHinson (Cen- 
$1.75). With such a romantic title a 
story is bound to be very good or very bad, 
and this is very good indeed. It is refresh- 
ingly unlike anything the literary world has 
seen for a long time. In the opening scene the 
schoolmaster who tells the story is driving 
along the northeast coast of Wngland in a 
fearful storm. Instead of his expected destina- 
tion, he reaches a smuggler’s inn, where the 
sea is sweeping under the foundations, and 
where: he is among desperate characters. <A 
lost ship, the smugglers turning out to salvage 
her cargo, a baby boy washed ashore as the only 
treasure trove, complete the wild scenes of 
the night. The boy is adopted by a successful 
old farmer who has just taken another found- 
ling: Such a peculiar situation interests the 
schoolmaster so much that he makes Ditchling, 
farming and fishing village, his headquarters 
hereafter. One of the unknown boys turns out 
well, and the other-is an uncannily, successful 
There is a woman also, with wild, 
The forbidding soil, the stormy 
sea, fierce human passions, make an intense 
drama. But the author keeps her material 
well in hand. It might so easily get away from 
her and make the tale artificial. 

CapraIn Porr’s MINISTER, by Francis L. 
Cooper (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.75). 
The story of the troubles and trials of a young 
minister of progressive theological tendencies, 
who is called to a Cape Cod church of con- 
servative type. The account of the installing 
council and the “fundamentalist” opposition is 
amusing. There is also a mystery connected 
with the minister’s parentage, although he is 
not aware of the fact. A bluff old sea-captain 
is his special friend and ally. He falls in love 
with the daughter of the leading elder of the 
church, who disapproves of the situation. And 
altogether, there is trouble and excitement and 
action enough in the story to satisfy any 
reader. It is a first story and gives promise 
of better work in the future. The author 
is a young -Congregational minister, recently 
chosen, by the Massachusetts Conference, to 
lead in raising the apportionment fund recom- 
mended by the Commission on Missions. 

OnE THING IS CERTAIN, by SOPHIE KERR 
(Doran. $1.90 net). A story of two genera- 
tions in a secluded farming region on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. It is the author’s 
labor of love to describe the luscious country- 
side, with its feudal ideas lasting to the end of 
last century. Tyrannical fathers were still 
very terrible, and local customs were more so. 
Women had no rights at all. Young Louellen 
West was forced into marriage with a man 
whose slightest physical touch filled her with 


tury. 


villain. 
foreign blood. 


loathing. The agony is too long drawn out and 
little is left to the imagination. In Part II, 
where the misery is about to be repeated for 
Louellen’s daughter, the story moves faster to 


a swift dramatic climax, with a solution in- 
genious and unexpected. There are remark- 


able scenes, by the way—the break-up of a 
camp meeting, a tournament not unworthy of 
Sir Walter Scott. It is a powerful story, deal- 
ing with sex problems frankly but not lewdly. 

ON TrPror, by STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
(Doran. $1.75). The title refers to the con- 
dition of the reader who is “on tiptoe’ to see 
what will happen next. It is an unusual story 
of adventure, with a bit of prophetic philos- 
ophy. In form it is the story of a capable 
young man in a Ford who comes to the aid 


Doran 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


of a party stranded in an auto-de-luve in a 
Swampy wilderness, in the midst of a terrific 
storm. There is plenty of fun mixed with the 
serious purpose of the story. 

THE CAT’s Paw, by NaraLic SUMNER LIN- 
COLN (Appleton. $1.75). A complicated mys- 
tery story concerned with the violent, death of 
an aged woman. Not only does mystery sur- 
round the murder, but several of the characters 
are involved in mystery. 

WINTERGREEN, by JANET LAInG (Century 

$1.75). A good story, in which pathos and 
delightful humor are nicely mixed. It is set 
in a little Scotch village, during the post-war 
years, when incomes dwindled and troubles mul- 
tiplied. “Wintergreen” is the name of one of 
those comfortable, motherly women who have 
the divine gift of ministering to perplexed 
people with wise counsel and timely cheer. 
She bears a helpful hand in guiding a double 
romance, and is altogether a most entertain- 
ing character. 

Cappy Ricks ReEtirEs, by Peter B. Kyne 
(Cosmopolitan). A series of short stories in 
Cappy Rick’s further career. All through these 
episodes, “Cappy” keeps going into retirement, 
but does not stay there. In fact, his last scrape 
is the worst of all, and there ought to be an- 
other volume yet for the benefit of his many 
admirers. ; 
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Biography and Reminiscences 


SENECA THE PHILOSOPHER AND His MODER 
Messace, by Ricuarp Morr GUMMERE (Ma 
shall Jones Co.). This illuminating and i 
terpretative study of the great Roman philos 
pher and statesman of the first century is tl 
first published volume in what promises to | 
a notable library of fifty-one or more volum« 
on Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Tt 
stoical Seneca is represented as spirituall 
minded, essentially Christian in spirit if nc 
in name, and a forerunner of modern progres 
and reform, with freedom for the individua 
greater respect for women, and high person: 
standards for public life, influencing all th 
ages since his time. 

Lincotn’s Last Day, by JoHn W 
Starr, Jr. (Stokes. $1.50 net). This seem 
to be a carefully verified story of the event 
of Abraham Lincoln’s last busy day, endin 
as the martyr President started for Ford’ 
Theater. It was Friday, April 14, 1864. I 
gives the personal impressions of many whi 
were with Lincoln that day, including member 
of the Lineoln family, and it is a vivid an 
significant record. Several of the best por 
traits of Lincoln are included in this littl 
volume. 

A Wor”tp WortnH WHILE, by W. A. ROGER: 
(Harpers. 3.00). An _ interesting book o 
reminiscences of ‘men and things worth while,’ 
back in the 70’s and 80’s for the most part 
The author was one of the most popular o 
American cartoonists for many years, succeed 
ing Thomas Nash in general esteem. Hi: 
work was found in Harper’s Monthly anc 
Weekly, in the New York Herald, in Life anc 
Puck and many other periodicals. He write: 
in a delightfully conversational way of hi: 
experiences and the men he has met; among 
whom are President Garfield, Grover Cleve 
land, President McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt 
George William Curtis, Mark Twain, Mr 
Brentano, La Farge, Colonel Waring, Thomas 
B. Reed, “Jo” Jefferson and a host of others 
The two last chapters tell of the war work of 
the artists done freely in poster publicity, anc 
more particularly of artists and their work 
A score of reproductions from his cartoons 
add much to the interest of the volume. 

Huco MUNSTERBERG, by Marcarer Mun- 
STERBERG (Appleton. $3.50). An interesting 
biography of a remarkable man. In his day he 
was recognized as one of the greatest psychol- 
ogists of any land. An appreciative intro- 
duction by Prof. George F. Moore scouts the 
idea that he was, during the war, a political 
agent for Germany, “a role for which, it must 
be admitted, few men could have been less 
fitted.”” The closing pages are saddened by a 
brief rehearsal of the efforts of Professor 
Munsterberg to ameliorate the catastrophies of 
the war. But the bulk of the volume, of 
course, is the’ important part, and well de- 
scribes the useful and growing years of the 
great teacher, and his public, as well as his 
professional works. Over a hundred pages ‘of 
appendix are given to an analysis of his yva- 
rious writings. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 


smartest thing on four legs. 
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When Pop Was Peacemaker 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Jack seuffed along home, scowling, and cer- 
tain that his hilltop world had turned upside 
down. Everything had looked fine when he 


_had started to Andy’s for the afternoon. Andy 


had a burro that the boys thought was the 
Pop knew all 
sorts of funny tricks. He would dance around 
in a circle, or open his huge mouth and hee- 
haw until the family begged him to stop the 
concert. Hee-hawing was Pop’s only way of 
singing when the boys requested him to favor 
them with a solo. He had often given the 
cook a shock by ambling up the back steps 
and poking his long ears into the kitchen. 
“Wxcuse me, but would you kindly give a poor 
starving burro a bite?’’ was what it meant. 

So when Jack took his new box kite and 
hiked that mile up and down hill from home 
to Andy’s ranch, he whistled and looked for- 
ward to a jolly time. “Let’s go up Spruce 
Hill,” Andy had suggested, after teasing the 
fat cook for some sandwiches. “Play I’m the 
pony express carrying mail in the Wild West 
the way Buffalo Bill used to. I’ll ride, Pop. 
You be a wild Injun and jump out at me with 
a tomahawk.” 

Jack didn’t know what had made him act 
contrary. Perhaps it was because Andy hadn’t 
thought much of the beautiful kite. Perhaps 
both boys “got out of bed wrong’ that morn- 
ing. Anyway, instead of falling in with 
Andy’s plans as usual, Jack remarked, ‘Well, 
why can’t I be the pony express myself?” 

But Pop won’t do his best tricks for you!” 
retorted Andy, impatiently. Andy had red 
hair, and he had always been the leader. 
“He'll buck and whirl and run like a rabbit 
when I make him. Think how exciting it’ll 
be when you jump out of the bushes and yell 
and Pop starts bucking!’ 

“And kick me clear home most likely!” mut- 
tered Jack. Andy could not understand this 
sudden rebellion on Jack’s part, and Jack 
would not play unless he was allowed to be 
the hero part of the time. So, before the 
afternoon was well begun, there was Jack 
stumping along the home trail and looking 
down his freckled nose. 

“Vl never go back, either,’ he assured a 


' gray squirrel that peeped at him from a pine 


bough near his gate. “If Andy ever wants to 
play with me again in his whole life, he’ll come 
here and I’ll do the bossing.” 

Jack’s mother was surprised to see him 
home so early. But as the hired man, Hank, 
had gone to town to stay overnight, there 
were plenty of jobs for a husky boy like Jack 
to do. On the big side porch were two cots 
on which Jack and Hank slept. Jack enjoyed 
snuggling up at night, only his eyes and the 
tip of his nose outside of the covers, and look- 
ing up at the stars, or away at the shadowy 
hills till his eyes gave out. 

When he began to yawn after supper, he 
suddenly remembered for the first time that he 
must either come inside or stay out alone. 
While he was making up his mind, his mother 
remarked casually, “Son, maybe I’d better fix 
your bed inside tonight. It might be lonesome 
without Hank.” 

Just before his mother spoke, Jack had about 
decided to sleep indoors. But his mother’s sug- 
gestion put a different light on matters. He 
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wasn’t going to run away from the dark, not 
he! So he answered carelessly: “Oh, I guess 
T’ll stick to my old cot! Lots of stars to- 
night.” 

His father and mother exchanged glances 
and his mother gave him an extra good-night 
pat as she told him good-night and “pleasant 
dreams.” Jack slept like all lively healthy boys. 
His father declared that nothing but a bomb 
or the breakfast bell could waken the boy. But 
whether it was that unwise second piece of 
blueberry pie at supper, or whether he missed 
his sleeping companion, nobody will ever know. 
At all events, he awoke suddenly at the very 
darkest, spookiest time of night! 

He was sure there had been a noise, as his 
eyes popped open in the darkness. He raised 
himself up to listen. There was no wind. 
Suddenly his heart did a somersault. What 
was that? Something was moving stealthily 
over the pine needles by the gate that opened 
into the big road. Jack held his breath, and 
his heart sounded like a trip hammer. Some- 
thing brushed past the bushes along the path, 
and Jack, staring spellbound into the dark- 
ness, felt cold shivers curl up his spine. 

Oh, well, Jack’s common sense told him, 
probably one of the cows had broken out of 


the pasture for a midnight stroll. Maybe a 
horse had strayed out of the corral, though 
Jack himself had locked the big gate. Besides, 


no horse or cow could manage to let down the 
pine saplings that barred that front gate. Jack 
sat up very stiff and straight and held on to 
his nerve manfully. Probably it was because 
the mountain air was so chilly that his hair 
seemed to stand up straight, too. The next 
instant something large and startling loomed up 
out of the darkness, so close to Jack’s cot that 
he sprang up and threw out both arms to push 
the thing away. He tried to yell, but his voice 
was strangely missing. Sniff, sniff went the 
goblin, and Jack’s hand suddenly touched some- 


thing long, hairy,: familiar—a long waggle- 
some ear! 
“Pop, you old scamp!” Jack’s voice came 


back again, and he shivered with relief this 
time. Then he laughed and laid his cheek 
close to the friendly nose of the impudent tres- 
passing burro. “Say, old boy, I’m glad it’s 
you! Prowl about all you please, but don’t you 
dare wake me again tonight,’ warned Jack, 
crawling back under the covers. “You're all 
right as a burro, Pop, but don’t try to be a 
burglar. You ran away and what will Andy 
say ?”’ 

Pop sniffed at the pillow, but, finding that 
Jack had no intention of serving a midnight 
lunch, walked off and began browsing in a far 
corner. In the morning Jack found the top 
bars of the gate pushed neatly aside. ‘‘That’s 
what woke me up, when the rascal dropped 
them,’”’ he chuckled, as he told his parents all 
about his adventure in the dark. ‘Pop has 
opened every gate on the ranch since Andy 
got him. He’s a trick burro.” 

Of course Andy came on the trail of his 
runaway pet, and of course the boys had both 
forgotten all about the quarrel of the day be- 
fore. When Andy left he called back carelessly, 
“Come over tomorrow and we’ll take turns 
riding Pop.” 

“All right,” grinned Jack, “but you don’t 
need to send Pop over at midnight to see how 
I’m getting along.” ; 

Andy chuckled, and wise old Pop turned to 
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say good-by in burro language, and his comical 
glance seemed to boast, “Well, boys I fixed 
things up, anyway.” 


The Farm Child’s Lullaby 
Oh, the little bird is rocking in the cradle of 
the wind, 
And it’s bye, my little wee one, bye; 
The harvest all is gathered and the pippins all 
are binned; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 
The little rabbit’s hiding in the golden shock 
of corn, 
The thrifty squirrel’s laughing bunny’s idleness 
to scorn; 
You are smiling with the angels in your slum- 
ber, smile till morn; 
So it’s bye, my little wee one, bye. 


There’ll be plenty in the cellar, there’ll be 
plenty on the shelf! 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 
There'll be goodly store of sweetings for a 
dainty little elf; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 
The snow may be a-flying o’er the meadow and 
the hill, 
The ice has checked the chatter of the little 
laughing rill, 
But in your cozy cradle you are warm and 
happy still; 
So bye, my little wee one, bye. 


Why, the Bob White thinks the snowflake is a 
brother to his song ; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 
And the chimney sings the sweeter when the 
wind is blowing strong; 
Bye, my little wee one, bye; 
The granary’s overflowing, full is cellar, erib 
and bin, 
The wood has paid its tribute and the axe has 
ceased its din; 
The winter may not harm you when you’re 
sheltered safe within; 
So bye, my little wee one, bye. 
—By Paul Laurence Dunbar in “Lippincott’s 
Magazine.” 


A Frog’s Lesson 
The frog looked down a deep, old well 
And thought he’d play a joke; 
Thought up a saucy thing to say, 
And thus he harshly spoke: 


“You ugly old frog,’ he hollered down, 
And listened for reply ; 

“Uely old frog,’ echo sent back ; 
The frog began to cry. 


He hopped away where his mother sat, 
Told her what he had done. 

His mother said, with pained surprise: 
“T’m ashamed of you, my son.” 


“Hop back now to the deep, old well, 
Croak down something kind. 

The answer you will always get 
Will be the same, you'll find.” 


The frog looked o’er the brink and said: 
“Hello, sweetheart true.” 
“Sweetheart true,’ echo sent back. 
It’ll be the same with you. 


Should not folks learn a lesson here 

As our frog friend has done? 
Whether words loving or harsh, 

The same come back, my son. 

—O. L. Russell, in Christian Advocate. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Minds in the Making 


Comment on the Topic for Noy. 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Better Thinking. Phil. 4: 4-8. (Con- 
secration Meeting. ) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

In this letter that choice phrase occurs: 
Have that mind which was in Christ Jesus 
(2: 5). He thinks clearly but in deep humil- 
ity. Paul speaks of the affection with which 
Jesus thinks of us (1: 8). With Christ in 
mind, Paul contemplates losses and successes 
in a very different mood (3: 7). He faces life 
with new courage and determination (38: 12). 
Growing out of this a Christian thinks in 
terms of joy, of patience, without worry, in 
confidence. A Christian’s mind is as well 
safe-guarded as though he had an armed guard 
about him. As for the content of his think- 
true things, worthy, just, pure, whole- 


ing: 
somely attractive, noble and of high impor- 
tance. On such things let us put our minds 
to work. 


Leads for Leaders 

Among the many things we have considered 
which we would do better, it was inevitable 
that we should place that process known as 
thinking. How does this faculty put us above 
the animal world? How does it show our like- 
ness to God? 

Thinking to be better must be broader. Do 
we increase from: time to time the range of 
our thoughts? Do we enlarge the circle of 
our interests? Have we ingrowing minds? 
Apply this to the kingdom. 

Thinking to be better must be deeper. Are 
we superficial thinkers? Do we go to the bot- 
tom of things? Do we think them through? 
Are we lazy thinkers? 

Thinking to be better must be richer. Are 
we giving much thought to the great, inspir- 
ing things of life? of the Bible? above all, of 
Christ? Do we respond readily and strongly 
to them? 


Thoughts for Members 

The greatest joy life held for Paul was the 
privilege of thinking of and knowing Christ. 

Bodily habits are comparatively simple. In- 
tellectual and emotional habits, on the other 
hand, are more likely to be formed without 
being noticed either by others or by the in- 
dividual who forms them.—Henry Churchill 
King. 

Woe to the man who cultivates energy of 
will without the guidance of reason or with- 
out the amenity of genial sentiment—Murray. 

Clear and definite thinking moves directly 
and unhesitatingly towards its goal. It seems 
to be directly connected with decision in ac- 
tion, and vagueness of thinking with indecision 
and weakness.—Henry Churchill King. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Thou who art the source of all wisdom 
and thought, renew our minds, we pray, by the 
impress of thine own. Help us to remove from 
them all that is unworthy of thee and the 
high purposes for which they were created and 
given to us. We, too, would have that mind 
in us which was in Christ Jesus. Help us 
more and more to think thy thoughts after 
thee. Amen. 
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First Church, Lynn 

Not only has the historic First Church of 
Christ in Lynn, Mass., a right to this name, 
but it is privileged to bear the even greater 
distinction of being the oldest church organ- 
ization in this country in the continuous main- 
tenance of its denomination and the practical 
adherence to its original site. 

Organized in 1632, it had already rounded 
out a century of ministry to the community 
before the birth of George Washington; it is 
155 years older than the Constitution of the 
United States; it has stood firm through the 
Revolutionary War, the Civil War, and through 
many a battle of theological dispute, only to 
meet more fully the needs of the changing 
periods of its existence. The First Parish of 
Lynn is the oldest organization of man, apart 
from the family relation, of the ancient town. 

There is no authentic picture of the first 
meeting-house, but the records show the second, 
ealled the Old Tunnel because of the roof of 
its cupola. It was built in 1682, on the Com- 
mon, on a line diagonally from the present 
chureh toward Whiting St., from timber cut in 
Meeting House Swamp in the Lynn Woods; 
altered in 1716 by porches, oak pulpit and 
sounding-board imported from England; altered 
in 1787, and again in 1771, when its second 
bell, imported from England, was cracked in 
celebrating the peace of Ghent and the Battle 
of New Orleans, the news of both reaching 
Lynn at 10 p.m. on Feb. 18, 1815. In the 
spring of 1827 it was moved to the corner of 
So. Common and Commercial Sts., rebuilt, and 
re-dedicated on Oct. 17. In the summer of 
1832 it was enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions, and sold in 1837 to the Second Univer- 
salist Society, which has used it ever since. 
Then appeared the fourth meeting-house, on 
the corner of So. Common and Vine Sts., the 
exact present site. It was then the largest 
church in Essex County, seating nine hundred. 
In 1856, 1865 and 1869, there were additions 
and repairs, and on Dec. 25, 1870, the build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. This brings us to 
the fifth meeting-house, the present house of 
worship, dedicated in 1872. The building has 
a seating capacity of a thousand, and a spire 
one hundred sixty feet high. Within a stone’s 
throw of the present entrance have stood the 
five buildings, covering a historical period of 
two hundred ninety years. - 

Many curiosities of the early days have been 
preserved, including a Communion Service of 
rare old Colonial silver, contributed by vari- 
ous donors of many years ago. One of the 
most interesting of these relics is a violin made 
from the staunch timbers of the original 
meeting-house of 1632, by Lysander.O. Make- 
peace when he was eighty-four years old. 

Illustrious names give dignity to the records 
of the ministers of First Church, whose periods 
of service are chronicled in an unbroken line 
down to the present time, with the dates of 
the beginning and end of each pastorate. These 
names and dates are inscribed in gold letters 
on banners of blue silk, which hang on the 
walls on each side of the pulpit in the audi- 
torium. One by one, the records show, they 
hewed their way through the stormy periods of 
doctrinal change, always preserving the essen- 
tials of the faith, and leaving behind them an 
ever-strengthening heritage for their succes- 
sors. Could Stephen Bachiller, Samuel Whit- 
ing, Parsons Cooke or Dr. James M. Whiton 
return in spirit and examine the doctrines of 
the church today, they might find little re- 
semblance to some of their creeds and foot- 
holds on the ladder of truth, but they would 
find the church of today steadily climbing up 
the same ladder, with the goal ever moving 
onward. 
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During the past twenty years enlargement 
of activities has been made in an effort tc 
keep the old First Church up to its present 
opportunity—the opportunity of a down-towr 
church in the midst of an ever-growing foreigr 
population. <A new electric-lighting system has 
been installed, the men of the church doing the 
work themselves. The plumbing was renewed, 
memorial windows have been placed, and an 
$8,000 debt has been removed. The chapel 
needed repairs and remodeling, to meet the in- 
creased needs of the Sunday school. <A fund 
of $5,600 was raised, which, in addition to 
a gift from friends in Boston, made possible 
the completion of the chapel, at a cost of over 
$8,000. In all, during the past twenty years, 
First Church has raised over $22,100 in addi- 
tion to its running expenses. 

During the year’s interval between the able 
leadership of Rey. Watson Woodruff and the 
coming of the present pastor, the work of the 
chureh has been directed by a committee com- 
posed of the Board of Deacons and the heads 
of organizations. Assisting this committee 
have been the groups. ‘The membership of 
church and parish was divided into nine 
groups, each with a leader, an assistant leader 
and a guardian. They have rendered invalu- 
able service in the promotion of the general 
church work. The groups are now planning 
various activities for raising $100 each toward 
a fund for the purchase of a parsonage. 

From the beginning of its history, First 
Church has preserved its parish. While 
church and parish cannot become incorporated 
without losing the historic name, First Church 
of Christ in Lynn, a plan is contemplated 
whereby the constitution may be re-written in 
such a way that the two may virtually be one 
without actual incorporation. 

The present pastor, Rey. John Bernard Root, 
took up his duties in September, having been 
graduated from Andover Theological School in 
June of the present year. He brings the im- 
petus of his youth, training and consecration 
to a church sacred in tradition, organized for 
service, with a strong inspiration in its well- 
equipped Sunday school, its Camp Fire and 
other young peoples’ organizations, all willing 
workers. . 

Serving together as pastor and people, it 
seems that the words of Washington Gladden, 
spoken at the 275th anniversary of the church, 
may apply even more fully to the present time: 
“I give you joy, beloved, that you, in this 
ancient church, are planted where you can 
realize your ideal; you have only to seize and 
use your opportunity.” 

E. G. RB. 


- Opening of Dr. Bridgman’s 
School 


It will interest friends of the former editor 
of this paper, Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, to 
know that Lawrence Academy, at Groton, 
whose principalship he assumed last January, 
has opened with an enrollment of thirty-six 
students, of whom thirty-one are boarders and 
five day pupils. Inasmuch as the Academy has 
been closed four years, the present outlook is 
encouraging to Dr. Bridgman and the teachers 
associated with him. One of them is a son of 
Dr. Francis E. Clark and another a son of 
Rev. Newton I. Jones, both well known in 
Congregational circles. The students come 
from half a dozen different states, and range 
in age from eleven to nineteen. The senior 
class numbers fourteen. Dr. Bridgman finds 
his work both absorbing and interesting, and 
we have asked him to tell our readers in an 
early issue more about it, and of his own re- 
actions as he enters the educational field. 
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Class Legislation in Churches 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

When The Congregationalist came, and I 
sat reading your able and discriminating edi- 
torial upon ‘Worshiping a Friendly God,” 
without changing my position, or waiting to 
finish the feast, I instinctively reached out and 
took the Year Book, to see what equipment 
some of our struggling churches have, with 
which to realize the ideas set forth in the 
well-written article to which you make reply. 
Purposely opening at absolute random, I found 
on the chance page two cases where the value 
of the church property was $1,200. I instantly 
made a second test and the page showed two 
“nlaces where worship is held” that are worth 
$500, and two more that are valued at $1,000 
each. We ought to be broad-minded enough 
and sympathetic enough to keep in mind the 
hard physical conditions in which a fourth, 
it may be even one-third, of the worthiest, 
feeblest congregations are worshiping. Some 
| of our churches have no vestry. The situation 
| is found to exist that, in a practical way, it 

disposes of ‘‘this reserving of the church audi- 

torium exclusively for worship.” The idea 
sayors of class legislation, as it is not inclu- 
sive of all. : 

To make the sweeping statement, “there 
always must be that atmosphere of mystery 
in the place where worship is held,” among 
small, plain, cheap churches on the frontier, 
is to require the impracticable. The minister, 
so situated, would not care to make the im- 
pression, even if it were desirable, that in the 
recesses of the pulpit, or anywhere else in the 
church, there was anything that has any ele- 
ment of mystery about it. There is no power 
in any such idea. It is not usually best to 
make a specialty of anything that appears 
affected, or that seems like overdoing official- 
ism. The argument in the case turns on the 
sentence, “The creating of such atmosphere and 
impression is, of course, to a very large extent, 
in the hands of the leader of the worship.’ 

It seems unwarrantably severe, particularly 
where a man is advocating practises that are 
wholly man-made to use the full sentence, 
“People do not go to Christ’s church any 
more.’ Some people in sorrow do. Some 
new-born disciples go. In many Western com- 
munities the largest attendance is in the 
evening. The Sunday night service is often 
a great spiritual force. In a large manufac- 
turing city it was found best to have a more 
informal gathering on Sabbath evening. A 
young man and young woman often “walked 
to the house of God in company.” In the 
initial period, in the constructive work of a 
growing church, we must have the meal on 
which the leaven can work until all is leavened. 
In a mission church, I like the name, its con- 
tinued existence depends upon an ingathering. 
Men of the best character are made ushers 
to greet and seat strange people. This cannot 
be done at the chureh door with “voices 
silenced.” Growth depends not alone on what 
is done at one end of the church. Both ends 
ean do a part. This gives a gracious, inviting 
attitude and atmosphere. 

The Tabernacle in Salem seems to me the 

_pleasantest church in the world to attend. 

Many different elements are harmoniously 

blended in making an ideal church that finds 
| favor with the people.- I grew up in a church 
| that did not have a vestry. It was a commu- 
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nity church. May its tribe increase. It be- 
came the largest in our denomination in the 
state. Its social meeting, the prayer-meeting 
so called, supplying the condition of the divine 
promise, “There am I in the midst of them,” 
took place in the body of the church. It did 
not seek to have “the place in which worship 
is held kept free from all other associations.” 
Welfare meetings were held there. A council 
convened within its hospital doors. Those in 
sorrow were comforted within its much-loved 
walls. JAMES L. Hit. 
Salem, Mass. 


Disagrees with “Southern 


Congregationalist”’ 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Even at the risk of too long continuing the 
discussion of Congregational work in the South, 
I feel that the matter should not be left with 
the communication signed “Southern Congre- 
gationalist,’” in your issue of June 15, as the 
last word. Ordinarily, one does not like to re- 
ply to an anonymous writer, especially when 
his letter brings sarcasm rather than construc- 
tive suggestion to the subject in hand. But 
my conviction deepens that not too much, but 
too little, has been brought to the attention 
of candid readers in the North concerning the 
South and the southern work of Congrega- 
tionalists. 

With the passing of the years it seems in- 
creasingly unfortunate that the devoted Con- 
gregationalists who first came South should 
have been led by their missionary zeal not 
only to ignore but to defy existing standards 
of race relationship as held by those among 
whom they came to labor. This is not, I be- 
lieve, the general practice among mission- 
aries; but they usually endeavor to conform, as 
far as possible, with the social customs of the 
people in their field of labor. Our early 
missionaries in the South seem also to have 
overlooked the fact that southern people were 
doing a considerable work of Christian help- 
fulness among the Negroes. ‘They came, as- 
suming that white and black ought to live in 
social communion; and this attitude hopelessly 
antagonized the white South which knew that 
it could not be done. This fact has been a 
great barrier all these years to Congregational 
growth in the South. 

In the West we have our Japanese Congre- 
gational churches and our Chinese Congrega- 
tional churches, and we do not think it offen- 
sive to name them and to speak of them as so. 
In New England we have our Italian Congre- 
gational churches and our Bohemian Congre- 
gational churches, and we naturally name 
them and speak of them as such. Why should 
we think it discriminatory or unbrotherly to 
name our Negro Congregational churches 
and to speak of them for what they actually 
are? Yet here in the South in many towns 
and cities we have what is called the First 
Congregational Church; but when some un- 
initiated visitor or perchance a curious South- 
erner, wishing to know what Congregational- 
ism teaches, goes there, he finds himself in a 
congregation of Negroes. 

That this was a mistaken policy finds striking 
corroboration in the words of your anonymous 
correspondent— “‘ .. . it is unprecedented for 
any Northerner to reside here any length of 
time without making radical changes in his 
views of the proper handling of the Negro 
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problem.” Of course! It could not be other- 
wise. Any problem looks different to those 
who have it in their midst from the way it 
appears to those who glimpse it from over the 
horizon; and naturally, the resident feels re- 
sentful when an outsider comes in with an 
attitude which seems to say, “You don’t under- 
stand this matter; let me show you how to 
handle it.’ The southern white man is more 
clearly and more generously recognizing that 
the Negro is his neighbor, and is helping him 
to be a cleaner, healthier, better educated, more 
honest neighbor. But he does: not propose to 
move in and live with him, nor does the Negro 
desire to move in and live with the white 
man. 

Leaving the race relationship phase of the 
matter, the South is traditionally and actually 
the stronghold of democracy; and the Congre- 
gational church is fundamentally democratic. 
In proportion as this is realized and the true 
independence of Congregationalism understood, 
southern people will want Congregational 
churches, provided, however, that they are not 
Negro churches nor New England churches. 
They must be southern churches in which it is 
not felt necessary to be continually explaining 
certain things that southern people take for 
granted with no explanations necessary. ‘The 
drift of thought and feeling in southern cities 
is decidedly away from the long accepted sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical beaurocracy and dictation. 

The South has also long been a stronghold 
of conservatism; and this, together with the 
great preponderance of Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion, has made us today the “‘chureh-goin ’est’’ 
part of the entire country. If to this deep- 
rooted habit of church-going there is added the 
new spirit of progressiveness which is begin- 
ning to permeate the economie and social 
structure of the South, and which is already 
finding its way into our religious life, does it 
not appear that the opportunity for Congre- 
gationalism is increasingly a unique and 
promising one! 

Remembering how Paul gloried in being all 
things to all men, there is need for the Con- 
gregational churches to increase their adapta- 
bleness. With the garments of New England 
tradition laid aside—no matter on which side 
of Mason and Dixon line—and the responsi- 
bilities of leadership increasingly shared with 
men who are southern either by birth or by 
long residence, Congregationalism will yet have 
a large place of usefulness among us in the 
South. DwicHt S. BAYLEY. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


‘*Outgrown Creeds”’ 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Just what definite creeds does our friend, 
Rev. Henry C. Newell, speaking through the 
“Pilgrim Pulpit” of Sept. 28, mean? We sug- 
gest that he speak right out in school. 

The creeds of the church, it is admitted, have 
always been important and necessary. I am 
not at all sure that his analogy of Hezekiah 
smashing in pieces the brazen serpent, holds. It 
ig not sound exegesis for-all creeds, ancient and 
modern. How about the Ten Commandments? 
Some people would like to blot them out, We 
surely want to express our beliefs in such 
simple form that the students in our colleges 
can easily grasp them; but the young men and 
women of our colleges, fine as they are, are 

(Continued on page 549) 
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Missionary Conferences 

During the last week of September and the 
first week of October a series of missionary 
conferences was arranged in connection with 
the fall meetings of the associations of 
churches in New Hampshire. At these con- 
ferences speakers were furnished by the State 
Conference and the National Council. Among 
those who gave addresses at the various meet- 
ings were Rey. J. O. Haarvig, newly appointed 
Secretary of Benevolences for the state; 
Dr. A. BE. Holt, Boston, Social Service Secre- 
tary of the Education Society; Rey. 8. Ralph 
Harlow, of the International College, Smyrna ; 
Rev. J. BE. Merrill, Euphrates College, Aintab, 
Turkey; Rev. A. V. Bliss, of the A. M. A.; 
and Miss Dleanor Sands, Brookline, Mass. At 
each session devotional services were conducted 
by loeal ministers. 


North Dakotans at Fargo 


The North Dakota Conference met with 
First Church, Fargo, Sept. 26-28, with a 


representative attendance from the ministers 
and churches of the state. Rev. Frank Atkin- 
son was elected moderator for the session in 
place of Rey. Daniel Earl, who was detained 
on account of the illness of Mrs. Earl. 

The first session of the Conference Tuesday 
evening was somewhat different from the stereo- 
typed form. After the hearty words of wel- 
come from Mayor H. W. Gearey, who is a 
member of First Church and a_ prominent 
banker of the city, and the response by the 
moderator, an excellent musical program was 
given under the supervision of Prof. A. J. 
Stevens: of the Fargo College Conservatory. 
The congregation was then invited to the social 
rooms. of: the church, where a pleasant hour 
was spent ‘in renewing old acquaintances and 
forming new ones while the local committee 
served refreshments. It was a delightful in- 
troduction to the next two days’ program, filled 
with reports, addresses and discussions. 

Not so. many speakers from without the 
state were present as at some other confer- 
ences. However, helpful addresses were given 
by Rev. Frank Newhall White, Rey. Francis 
L.. Hayes and President G. W. Nash of 
Chieago and, Rey. Everett Lesher of Minne- 
apolis.. This Conference, in particular, was 
characterized by its study of our own state 
problems under the general theme, “The Next 
Forward. Step for Congregationalists in North 
Dakota.” This theme was developed by ad- 
dresses and discussions 6n the sub-topic, “The 
Next Forward Step in Organization, Steward- 
Eyangelism, Fellowship and 
Missionary Activity.” The discussions were 
spontaneous and helpful. Mrs. Fred Wanner 
of Jamestown conducted a satisfactory woman’s 


ship, Hdueation, 


hour. Both ministers and laymen of the state 
were represented in address and discussion. 
Rey. KE. E. Keedy of Minot preached the 


Conference sermon, sharing the second evening 
of the program’ with President Nash. Dr. 
Lesher’s address, the last evening, on “The 
Congregational Church, Her Present Needs 
and Future Prospects,” was a fitting close to 
the general theme of‘ the Conference. 

Rey." T. BH. Nugent of Valley City was 
élected moderator for the coming year, and the 
executive committee is composed of Revs. R. A. 
Beard, T."E. Nugent, Frank Atkinson, Samuel 
Hitchcock and Joseph Clare. . 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


Impressicns of Church Movies 

Rey. Carl 8. Patton recently contributed to 
The Congregationalist a notable article on the 
use of films in church services. The follow- 
ing impressions, recorded by Gertrude M. Price 


in a Los Angeles daily, give an interesting 
portrayal of Dr. Patton’s own effective 
methods: 


One might have called it a “hall bedroom” 
congregation. 

But doubtless 
nearby hotels. 

It was not the attire that marked this gather- 
ing of people, but its air of detachedness. 

The majority was not illy dressed. 

Hven they who sat together in 
lighted edifice seemed pieces of unmatched 
humanity, drawn into each other’s company by 
the common bond of aloneness. 

However you classed it, it was different and 
it was interested. 

When the great organ peeled out a good old 
hymn, and the first verse flashed, distinctly, 
onto a big white screen at the back of the 
pulpit, this unalike mass of ingathered citi- 
zenry picked up the old strain, and sang with 
a single voice. 

Then Dr. Carl S. Patton, an intellectual of 
the intellectuals, invited his hearers to enjoy 
“the picture.” 

It was a good film, one with a strong love 
story and a fine teaching. 

It was put on just as it would have been 


many present came from 


presented in a moving picture theater, and 
accompanied by the big church organ. 
* * * 
In the midst of the screen showing, the 


lights were flashed on. Dr. Patton began talk- 
ing easily, quietly, simply. 

Just a little heart-to-heart chat with folks 
to help them live happier through striving to 
live nearer the Golden Rule. 

A little gem of optimism set to words. 

An appeal to hide the growls of human na- 
ture under the smiles of a good spirit. 

The sermonette was based on a Bible text. 
But there was no theology, no preachment, no 
dictatorship, no scolding. 

It lasted 10 or 12 minutes, perhaps. Then 
the lights flashed on again and the picture 
continued. 

At the end of the service, there was a brief, 
practical prayer; a plea to help folks live 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, a little hap- 
pier, a little better than they had lived the 
week before. 

Another old-fashioned hymn was sung. 

The unique evening meeting was over. 

They flocked out—mostly in ‘‘ones’—and 
melted into the brightly-lighted street. 

No auto line awaited this congregation. 
walked. 


It 


Dr. Patton’s Sunday evening programs are 
proving definite community service in a down- 
town section of the city where the specter of 
loneliness glides along beside many a solitary 
mortal in the surging throng. 


Kansas Rural Life Conference 

The first Rural Life Camp Conference of 
the Kansas Churches, under the auspices of 
the State Conference Rural Life Committee, 
was held late in August at Twin Mounds Park, 
near McPherson, with an enthusiastic group 
of ministers and their families. For eight days, 
classes were conducted each forenoon under 


the trees. The work was practical and the 
interest intense. Supt. J. B. Gonzales gave 


clear conceptions of leadership and presented 
the Kansas program in a_ foreeful manner. 
Secretary R. M. Pratt gave an outline of the 
scope of the Hducation Society’s program. The 
assembly was enthusiastic in the reception of 
the Social Service possibilities. Rey. A. I. 
Goudy, pastor of a Federated Church at Goff, 
gave a fine presentation of the problems of 
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rural life, using to advantage as a textbook 
“Rural Life,” by (CC; SIysGalpime Se eearisn 
Evangelism,’ with Dr. Fagley’s book as text, 
was given prominence in the discussion of Rey. 
M. C. Bullock, pastor of Great Bend. The 
consensus of opinion was that we need in the 
place of revivalism an educational evangelism 
that will conserve the efforts of our workers 
and develop a vital discipleship. 

The program. was not crowded and ample 
time was allotted to wholesome recreation. A 
feature of the Conference was the presence 
of Dr. J. W. Fifield, of “The Bible Mission.” 
Dr. Fifield, in his delightful way, Brought rich 
spiritual messages at the close of the morning 
sessions and at the hill-top vespers at sunset. 
‘or an hour each afternoon, he anticipated the 
problems of the pastors, and spoke with tact 
and wisdom on such subjects as ‘Christianity 
and Evolution,” ‘The Chureh and Industry” 
and “The Ministry of Healing.” 

There was much enthusiasm in the discus- 
sion of plans for next year. <A decision was 
reached to hold a similar Camp Conference in 
July, 1923, with adequate promotion plans to 
reach a large number of churches. There was 
a sentiment, strongly expressed, that the three 
Young People’s Conferences of the State should 
be combined in one great Camp to be held at 
Twin Mounds Park, before or after the Rural 
Life Conference. Kansas Congregationalism 
has a fine body of ministers and laymen, and 
such meetings as these make strong churches 
through the activities of informed and enthu- 
siastie workers. R. M. P. 


News of the Churches 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Three Generations Unite with Pelham Church 
An unusual incident oceurred at the last 
communion service of PELHAM, when Mrs. 
Ella A. Marsh, a woman of 76 years, her 
daughter, Mrs. Zena B. Woodbury, and her 
grand-daughter, Miss Marjorie A. Atwood, 
were all baptized and received into church 
membership on confession. The parents of 
Mrs. Marsh, who passed on several years ago, 

were both members of the Pelham Church. 

H. B. P. 


Semi-Annual Meeting of the Cent Society 

The fall conference of the New Hampshire 
Female Cent Institution and Home Missionary 
Union was held with South, Concord, Sept. 28. 
Nearly 100 women, representing more than 20 
auxiliaries, were present. Speakers included 
Miss Stella Jordan of the Hducation. Society ; 
Mrs. Wilcox of the A. M. A., on the hospital 
work at Porto Rico, and the school at King’s 
Mountain; and Dr. A. V. Bliss of the A. M. A., 
on our personal attitude and policy toward the 
Negro. , : 

Resolutions of appreciation of the long term 
of service to the Society of Miss Annie A. 
McIarland, the retiring treasurer, were passed. 
This society, founded in 1804, is the oldest 
woman’s organization of its kind in the coun- 
try. The founder was Mrs. Blizabeth McFar- 
land, 
Concord. 
leadership 


support of, iis work. The name McFarland 


wife of the third minister of First, | 
Many women of the state under her 
pledged one cent a week for the © 
| 
has always been in the records of the Union. § 
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| over three hundred people. 


_ ing and goodly desire. 
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._In 1890 the society was incorporated, and the 

name “Home Missionary Union” added, in 
order to affiliate with the unions in other 
states, under the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation. 


VERMONT 

Installation at Rutland 

A council was called to meet in the Congre- 
gational Church of Rutland Oct. 5, to review 
the proceedings, and if thought best, to assist 
|} in the installation of Rev. E. C. Boynton as 
/ pastor. Rev. T. A. Carlson of West Rutland 
was elected moderator and Rev. O. R. Hough- 
ton of Wallingford, scribe. The statement by 
| Mr. Boynton was of great interest. His ex- 
periences in home and school, and in the world 
of men, being the reason for a firm faith in 


"| God, and the stimulus for his desire to preach 


the reality of fellowship with him. At the 


| close there was very little questioning, for the 


| spirit of the man commended itself very 
| strongly to the members of the council. 

A dinner was served by the ladies of the 
church in the Community House, attended by 
Rev. Chas. N. 
| Thorp of Holyoke, Mass., acted as the toast- 
| master, and in a very happy, felicitious way 
introduced the speakers. President Moody then 
| gave the right hand of fellowship, and explained 


| the absence of Rey. W. BH. Gilroy, editor of 


| The Congregationalist. The service of installa- 
i tion was held in the church, Secretary Frazier 
_ leading in the responsive reading and inyoca- 
tion. Rey. William Patton of Chicago read 
the Seriptures. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. A. P. Fitch of Amherst College. Many 
motives for religion were suggested, and the 
reasons for worship in this life which he de- 
seribed as hectic rather than happy. The 
minister’s task is to give his people such a 
knowledge of God that life shall be truly happy 
and satisfying. The prayer of installation 
was offered by Rey. A. H. Bradford of Provi- 
| dence, R. I., and the charge to the minister by 
| Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. He urged his son 
| ever to be a learner, a lover and a leader, ever 


| to keep in mind the fact of God, and to remem- 


ber that those who are in touch with Jehovah 
are constantly processing and not recessing. 
This charge by the father to his son was inti- 
mate, tender, eloquent, suffused with deep feel- 
In addition to Mr. 
Bradford as a former pastor of this church, 
| there was also present Rev. W. H. Spence, who 
served as the minister in Rutland. A telegram 


} of regret was received from the Rev. G. A. 
» Buttrick of Buffalo, because of inability to be 


present. The outlook for the future of the 
_chureh is very bright, and many were the 
_ wishes expressed that the relationship between 
pastor and people would prove to be a happy 
w. 7. 


i MASSACHUSETTS 
Merit Recognized and Honored 
_ On the last Sunday of May of the present 
year, Rey. BW. L. Bradford resigned the pas- 
torate of Boxrorp. His resignation was to 
take effect July 1, this being the 30th anniver- 
| sary of his ordination and installation as pastor 
| and teacher of this church. 

But the church was unwilling to have it so. 
‘He was serving now his second term as pastor. 
| For after ten years of fruitful ministry in Hast 
| Weymouth, seven years as pastor of the church 
| in. that village and three years as secretary 
) and manager of the Clapp Memorial, his Box- 
ford people asked him to return to his old love. 
|The church yoted not to accept the resigna- 
i tion but to request the beloved minister to take 
| a long vacation, and when he should feel suffi- 
| ciently rested, to resume his labors among 
them. This was expressed with so much of 
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earnestness and affection that Mr. 
consented. 

After an absence of three months, during 
which the church continued his salary and sup- 
plied the pulpit at its own expense, he re- 
turned. As he opened the garage door to see 
if the car of ancient model would still go, he 
found in its place a new, thoroughly equipped 
Ford sedan, a gift from, the people of the town. 
For so had the people of Boxford honored 
themselves in the attempt to show their ap- 
preciation and love for one of the ablest and 
choicest of Christian ministers, one of God’s 
noblemen, so recognized by all who know him 
as he is. Re AS 


Bradford 


Steeple Clock for Shrewsbury Church 

Surewsspury, Rev. F. D. Thayer, pastor, has 
received by gift from Mrs. Homer Gage of 
Worcester, a constant attendant and’ worker 
in the chureh during the summer months, a 
new Seth Thomas steeple clock, replacing the 
former time-piece, which had tolled the hours 
through a century. This church had already 
begun preparation for the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of its organization scheduled 
for a date one year hence. 


Anniversary Celebration at Dudley 

DupLey, Rey. William Ganley, pastor, re- 
cently celebrated the 190th anniversary of its 
organization with special Sunday services and 
week-night rallies of the church organizations, 
ending with a pageant the’ following Sunday 
evening by the Sunday school. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. T. C. Richards of Med- 
ford, pastor at Dudley from 1890 to 1894, 
when the present meeting-house, the beautiful 
Conant Memorial, modeled after a church at 
Hast Budleigh, Hngland, was built, following 
the destruction by fire of the old white church 
on the hill at the opening of Mr. Richards’ 
ministry. At a week-night rally of the women’s 
organizations, following a banquet, the speakers 
were former pastors: Rev. HE. B. Patten of 
Hartford, Ct., and Rey. F. D. Thayer of 
Shrewsbury, for nearly 15 years minister at 
Dudley; Rey. H. EH. Lombard, who brought the 
greetings of the church in Webster, whose 
township in 1822 was set off from Dudley, 100 
years after the incorporation of the town of 
Dudley and formation of the Dudley church 
in the home of William Carter; and Mrs. 
Thayer, who spoke on women’s work in the 
churches. Among those from whom letters of 
greeting were read were Dr. J. H. Williams 
of Redlands, Cal., grandson of “Priest” Abiel 
Williams, pastor of Dudley from 1799-1831 ; 
Rey. H. C. Ide, a lineal descendant of William 
Carter, and a Dudley boy, whose father has 
been for many years a deacon there; Dr. C. L. 
Goodell, secretary of evangelism for the Federal 
Council, a native of Dudley, who still retains 
for a summer home the Goodell homestead just 
opposite the church; Dr. N. I. Jones of Worth- 
ington; and Rey. Gomer Lewis of Westbrook, 
Ct., former pastors. 

A few days before the celebration a beautiful 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Over the grave of many a suicide ,there 
may be inscribed these words: ‘He forgot 
God.” 


Celonial house, bequeathed to the church, with 
another house and a tract of land, by Mrs. 
Mary W. Davis, who left the residue of her 
personal estate to three Congregational mis- 
sion boards, was burned. The house, equipped 
with modern improvements within, had been 
regarded as a possible future parsonage. This 
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church has become a splendid example of a 
rural community organization, including at one 
time seven denominations in its membership, 
and contributing through many years sterling 
youth to the ministry, education, music, medi- 
cine and business. At present, it faces a re- 
duced field through depleted population and 
incoming of people of foreign birth upon its 
rich farm land. It has retained a marvelous 
resourcefulness and spirit of tenacity, and at 
its 190th birthday shows a remarkable spirit 


of courage and hopefulness. Res Ts 


From Chicopee to Buckland 

Rey. Samuel Rose, after a pastorate of seven 
years over First, CHICOPEE, has accepted a 
call to Buckland, and has already begun work 
in the new parish. Mr. Rose, a native of 
Trowbridge, England, is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and of Hartford Seminary. He has 
done home missionary work in the South and 
West. For ten years, he was settled in Mer- 
rimac, N. H., and for seven years before com- 
ing to Chicopee he was at Cornwall, Vt. 

The clergy of Chicopee, and representatives 
from Holyoke churches, were guests at a re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Rose, given by the 
church in Chicopee on Sept. 20. <A. reading 
lamp and an easy-chair were on this occasion 
presented to the retiring pastor and his wife. 

On Sept. 22, the Clerical Club of Chicopee 
entertained Mr. and Mrs. Rose at a farewell 
banquet. Mr. and Mrs. Rose carry with them 
the good will of the church and community, 
who will long remember the devoted faithful- 
ness and unfailing kindness that have charac- 
terized their work in the city. ~ 

In spite of continued losses in membership, 
either by death or by change of residence, the 
church has, during the seven years of Mr. 
Rose’s pastorate, maintained its services, in- 
creased its activities and enlarged. its bene- 
factions. 


FLORIDA 


First, Miami, Organizes Missionary Society 
The church membership of First, Mramrz, is 
steadily increasing. A missionary society was 
recently organized with 20 members. Junior 
and Intermediate Christian Hndeavor Societies 
are growing, and the Ladies’ Aid Society is 
rendering effective service. A fine adult Bible 
class is a feature of the Sunday school. A 
spirit of fellowship and hospitality permeates 


the atmosphere of the congregation. Rey. 
R. N. Ward is pastor. F. L. M. 
KANSAS 


New Student Pastor at State University 
PLYMOUTH, LAWRENCE, begins work this 
fall with a new student pastor, Dr. EB. B. 
Harper, who holds the degrees of A.B. and 
M.A. from the University of Virginia. From 
the University of Chicago he received the de- 
grees of B.D. and Ph.D., the latter having 
been taken with Magna Cum Laude honors. 
During his years of residence at the University 
of Chicago, Mr. Harper was an assistant to 
Dr. GC. W. Gilkey of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church of that eity. From the standpoints of 
both training and experience, he comes to Law- 
rence fully equipped to carry on the work of 
the denomination with the students at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. In addition to directing 
the religious and social activities of the Con- 
gregational students at the University, Dr. 
Harper is one of the members of the faculty 
of the newly. created School of Religion, sery- 
ing as head of the department of religious 
education. The school has received the en- 
dorsement of the State University, and credit 
is offered by the University for courses taken 
in this school. With Dr. Harper as a work- 
ing mate with the minister of Plymouth, Rev. 
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R. A. Eusden, a most promising year looms 


up for this historic church. 

A new $14,000 organ is in precess of con- 
struction for the church. This instrument will 
be dedicated on Noy. 5, and will be known as 
the Marvin Memorial Organ, in memory of 
Prof. F. O. Marvin, for over 20 years organist 
of the church. The old organ has celebrated 
its 58d year of service and well deserved a 
period of rest. 


a MESSENGERS PLANS 
MAKE MONEY 


= or 
CHURCHES zc 


ly raise funds by sell- SSS 
ing Messenger’s AULD 


Scripture Text 


Art Calendars 


at a big profit. 12 fam- 
ous biblical pictures 
reproduced in four 
colors. 


Endorsed By Ministers Everywhere 


Needed in every Christian home and easily sold. In 
one church, twenty members sold 300 in 10 days. You 
canido as well. Everybody helps. 1923 calendars now 
ready. Write for special prices to churches. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING Co. 
314 W. Superior St., Dept. 30 , Chicago, Hl. 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denomination and Price of 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 


Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


oe 
CHRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 
HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 


Published Weekly Feur Dollars a Year 
Distinguished by its Candid Discussion of Liv- 
ing Issues in the Light of the Mind of Christ. 

Says Bishop Francis J. McConnell: 

“I regard The Christian Century as the 
greatest journalistic force working for S0- 
cial and international righteousness coming 
from any press of the Christian church.” 


Foreign poxtage ertra 


Mail Coupon today. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt of 
bill and you will please send me without extra 
charge a copy of [ ] ‘“‘The Reconstruction of 
Religion,” by Ellwood, or [ ] ‘The Crisis of the 
Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [ ] “The 
Mind in the Making,’ by Robinson, or [ ] 
“What and Where is God?” by Swain, or [ ] 
“What . Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman 
Abbott. 


Cong., Oct. 26. ’22 
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CALIFORNIA 


Long Pastorate in Suburb of Los Angeles 

Rey. J. M. Schaefle, pastor of Pico HEIGcuHTs, 
Los ANGELES, and of ComMUNITY, HypDE PARK, 
was, on the closing 
evening of August, 
given a largely attended 
reception at the latter 
place. The occasion 
was the 32d anniver- 
sary of his pastorate 
of Hyde Park. The 
growth of his double 
field is commensurate 
with the increase of 
our churches in this 
foremost city of the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Schaefle is dean of all 
the pastors of the eity and vicinity. 

The abiding newness of his work is found 
in the qualities of sympathy, of good fellow- 
ship with all kinds of people, of a tactful 
understanding of human nature, and a strong 


grasp on the teachings and. spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Through the years he has ministered 
to the two life extremes of weddings and 


funerals in surprising numbers, and, in the 
baptism of children as well as of adults, he 
is enshrined in a host of families as the pastor 
beloved. 

These features were outlined in addresses by 


several brother ministers, by the mayor of 
Hyde Park, by the chairman of the city 
trustees, and by the city attorney. Musie, 


recitations and refreshments rounded out the 
hour. 

The visible token is a magnificent floor lamp 
for the minister’s study. In the various trib- 
utes of affectionate remembrance was recog- 
nized the untiring co-operation and fidelity of 
Mrs. Schaefle, who, with her husband, is the 
center of a wide constituency. The exercises 
were introduced by the efficient ‘co-pastor, Rey. 
M. A. Shipman. 

The founder of Hyde Park was Capt. F. B. 
Clark, who came from Madison, Ct., in the 
early days. He built the Memorial Church in 
honor of a deceased daughter. His widow now 
gives $7,000 for the erection of a two-story 
Sunday school building. A community hall 
was recently dedicated on the church grounds. 
Thus in various ways the fruitage of years is 
enlarged and made of greatest good to an in- 
creasing number of people. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


FReD, Colebrook, N. 
Accepts. 


BANNISTER, 
Paris, Me. 


H., to South 


IEnnpDy, G. P., Frankfort, Ind., to Cheboygan, Mich, — 


Accepts. 
Hare, A. W., Eagle Rock, Cal., to second pastor- 
ate, Park, Los Angeles. 


HINMAN, H. J., Lyndonville, Vt., to Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. Accepts to begin in November. 

Lapp, P. C., First, Moline, Il., to Plymouth, 
Denver, Col. Accepts. 


MacRan, A. C., Bolton, P. Q., to West Charles- 
ton, Vt: 
McAnisrer, M. V., Sanbornton, N. H., to Buxton, 


Me. At work. 

OsBorN, W. M., Plainview, Minn., to Hillsboro, 
Ney: 

Ross, G. J., associate, Loomis, 8. D., to Sanborn, 
N. D. Accepts. 

SmauL, A. J., Warner, N. H., to Federated, Graf- 
ton, Vt. Accepts. 

Resignations 


Hrreucock, L. P., Villa Park, Cal. 

JENKINS, D. T., Leeds, N. D. 

LINCOLN, C. A., Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to accept position as Secretary of Federation 
of Churches, Passaic, N. J. 

Rogson, H, G., East Milton, 


Mass., to accept 


Oct. 26, 1922 


. 


commission of Foreign Board of Methodist 
Episcopal Church for work in China. 


Ordinations and Installations 
GILMAN, R. N., 0., Stanley Memorial, New Brit- 
ian, Ct., Sept. 27. Sermon by Rev. W. W. 
Leete, other parts by’ Rey. Messrs. S. A. Fiske, 


W. R. Stewart, H. R. Miles, G@. W. C. Hill, 
H. W. Maier, and Sherrod Soule. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Whittier 12 
HAWAIL f 

Honolulu, Oct. 1, 12 12 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Lynnhurst, Oct. 8, 3 
OHIO - R 

Springfield, First, 3 5 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 
Samples of Services free to Pastor, Sup’t, or Committee 


SPECIAL 
Send 30 cents in stamps for 


| Christmas Helper, No. 10, price. - - . 20c. 
3 Christmas Pageants with music. . . . 25e. 
3 Complete 16 page services, new. ... . 21c. 

All for 30 cents 66c 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Stories, Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 


Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 
examination if requested, 
HALL-MACK CO.. 21st & Arch Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and_ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H, E. Winters 
Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


WILL LAS 
LIFE TIME. 


PIPE &REED 
CHURCH 


120 BoysrTon St. 
BOSTON~ MASS. 


Individual Cups 
é NW Your church should use. Clean 
Send for catalog 
Trial free. 
Lima, Ohio 


li 


Thomas Communion Service Co, 


-CHURCH FURNITURE Sf 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

DeMOULIN BROS. &CO., Dot_ 14 GREENVILLE, ILL. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass: 


Box 5, 


i/ 
LY MYER (py santas, toss von 
- ~ AB: 
CHURCH @& ounrare canara 


EIsiss. WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Ciacinnatl, @ 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


7 NY. ANO 


220 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. | 
val 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. — 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN | 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 2 | 


| 
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\ Personal 

| Hipster, Miss LILLIAN M., of Wayne, 

| accepted the position of church 
First Muskegon, Mich. 

Vinun, Roy. PavuL G., Clarion, Ga., was married 

' Aug. 22, to Miss Hthel Agnes Burns of Le 

' Mars, Ia. 

| 


Pa., has 
assistant at 


Marriage 
i THOMPSON-JAMESON 


Miss Gladys Leeson Thompson and Dr. William 

Total J. Jameson, accepted candidates of the American 
Board for the Jaffna Mission in Ceylon, were 

») |) married in the Congregational Church at Groton, 

Ct., Oct. 10, by the pastor, Dr.H.W.Hulbert, whose 
)) ) mother was born at Jaffna and whose grand- 
| parents were missionaries there. After their 

» || honeymoon Dr. and Mrs. Jameson will be at 
Newcomb, N. Y., for a few weeks. They sail for 


; | London in December, where Dr. Jameson will take 


— | special studies for three months in the Univer- 
| sity and pass certain examinations for practice 
| in the Orient. He will have charge of the Mission 
| Hospital at Jaffna and bring to the mission long 
| meeded service. Dr. Jameson is a graduate of 


OM, Union College and the Albany Medical College. 
t | Mrs. Jameson is a graduate of Simmons College 
/ in Boston and was prominent in Red Cross work 
i in Camp Lee, Va., during the war. Later she was 
dietitian at Ellis College at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
| cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
| charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. ‘Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


HOOD—Passed to the eternal life, in the parson- 
age, River Edge, N. J., Mrs. Jessie Raymond 
Hood, wife of the Rev. IK. Lyman Hood, and 
mother of Prof. Paul K.-Hood, Tillotson Col- 
lege, Austin, Texas; Charis, wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Wesley Barwick, Mendon, IIl., and 
Miss Helen Hood, at home. 

WHITNEY—In Glendale, Cal., Sept. 25, Louise 
A. §., wife of Rev. Henry T. Whitney, aged 
74 years. Mrs. Whitney was a native of 
Massachusetts and hecame the wife of Mr. 
Whitney in 1876. They went to China, with 
station at Shaowu, in the Foochow Mission, in 
1878. For’ many years Mr. and Mrs. Whitney, 
with the late Dr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Walker, 
did efficient work in all that region. The Whit- 
neys withdrew from China in 1910 and have 
recently lived in California. 


Events to Come 


113TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Boarp, at Evanston, Ill., Oct. 24-27. * 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., ‘Nov. 8-9. 

WomMAN’sS BoarD OF MISSIONS, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall,- Nov. 3, 10.30 a.m. Miss Minnie 
Carter of Inanda, South Africa, will be one 

of the missionary speakers. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCH UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 

18-23, 3 


annual meeting, 


State Conferences 
ALABAMA, Thorsby, Novy. 3-5. 
Canirornia, Asilomar, October. 
ConneEcrTicurT, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
GrorGIA, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
Grorera (Colored), Savannah, November. 
Louisiana (White), Kinder, Oct. 31—Nov. 1. 
_ SourH Caronina (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 
| TENNESSE, Crossville, Oct. 24-26. 
“| Texas (White), Houston, Oct. 24-26. 


ish] ° 

i | It Will Pay You to Read 
i | Tue Premier’s APPEAL FOR PEACE, by 
i i Dr. HE. J. Ditton (Fortnightly Review, Sep- 


|| tember). This startling and serious article 
(0 | begins: “Already the Huropean situation has 
got beyond Huropean control, and no immedi- 
f ate help is to be expected from America.” 
. --Dr. Dillon, on any theme, is worth -reading. 
| In this article he makes a fierce attack on 


8 ] Lloyd George and on France with substantial 
may 3p} Feasons therefor. 


Woman’s Board to Meet in 
Pittsfield 


Berkshire County Branch women are busily 
preparing to entertain the Woman’s Board of 
Missions at its annual meeting. The date is 
Noy. 8-10, and the place is Pittsfield. Most 
of the sessions are to be at the First Congre- 
gational Church, where the registration head- 
quarters are. The chairman of the hospitality 
committee is Mrs. Charles L. Hibbard, 40 Colt 
Road, Pittsfield. 

The program is a varied one, presenting 
many types of foreign work, described from the 
point of view of the missionary physician, the 
college professor, the principal of a Bible 
Training School, the teacher in a girls’ graded 
school, a world traveler of international fame. 
India has the largest representation, as is de- 
sirable in view of the fact that missionary 
societies all over the country are specializing 


on the study of India this year. From this 
country come Dr. Ida Seudder of the Vellore 
Union Medical School, Miss Edith M. Coon 
of Madras Union College, Miss Gertrude Har- 
ris of the Ahmednagar Bible Women’s School 
and Miss Katie Wilcox of Capron Hall School, 
Madura. Africa will be represented by Miss 
Minnie Carter of Inanda Seminary, South 
Africa, and by Mrs. Kamba Simango, a native 
of Sierra Leone, who has recently married a 
brilliant, young African from our Rhodesia 
Mission, now in this country, securing his edu- 
cation. Mrs. Simango is an expert in pag- 
eantry and has rare gifts for platform work. 
From China comes a missionary doctor, home 
on her first furlough, Dr. Lora G. Dyer of 
Foochow. 

Always it is the custom to have at least one 
evening meeting open to the public, both men 
and women. This year there are to be two 
evening meetings. Mr. Fred B Smith, for- 


Meaning of Faith 
Meaning of Prayer ve 
Meaning of Service 
Manhood of the Master “ 
Second Mile 


Assurance of Immortality © 
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in attractive carton. 


lines of Christian service than Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
nish guidance and power to those looking for the worth-while things of life. 
This new book will be welcomed by thousands of readers. 
presented as the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University. 


OTHER FOSDICK BOOKS 


An “Everyday Life” book 


Christianity and Progress 
As the latest FOSDICK book—have you ordered your copy? 


Few men of our time have acquired more justifiable prominence in various 


His books fur- 


It was originally 


Cloth, $3.50 


$1.35 
1.15 
1.25 
1.15 
10 
1.00 


“ “ee iTS 


A Specially Bound Set of the THREE “EVERYDAY LIFE” books—‘Mean- 
ing of Faith,” “Meaning of Prayer,” “Meaning of Service,” uniformly bound 
in cloth, with morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, encased 


$5.00, postage paid 


At your bookstore or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Pub. Dept. Inter. Comm. Y. M. 0, A. - 


347 Madison Ave., New York 
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HAND WORK 


For YOUR Primary Sunday School 


Progressive Sunday Schools are now using Colored 
Crayons, Modeling Clay, Poster Papers and other 
Hand-work Materialsin their Primary Departments. 
We have specialized in this field for more than 50 
years. Write for samples of 


““Enginex’’ Poster Papers 
““Construction”’ Papers 
“*Prismex’’ Colored Papers 
“‘Modelit’? Modeling Clay 
“ Stixit? Paste 
May we send you a copy of our 64-page 
Illustrated Prang Catalog? Every 
Reser th Sunday School Teacher should 
ave it. 


The Prang Co. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York 


F DEMOCRACY 


The People’s Right to Rule 
By CLARENCE TRUE WrLSON 


“This ic a valuable little book on 
the American Commonwealth, em- 
phasizing its fundamental Christian 
foundation.’—The Christian Work. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 

nn 
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merly International. Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, who has recently 
returned from a trip to the Orient, is to be 
the principal speaker on the evening of Nov. §, 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 


In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
‘Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


- Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


| Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented hy the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
Trains for Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


Thorough 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The Charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Seventh Year began September 27, 1922 


For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS, 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 


privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and eerie or work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; “Conducted under the 
auspices. of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana.’’ Address President 
Paul FF. ‘Voelker, Ph.D., Olivet College, 
Olivet, Michigan. High standard of scholar- 
ship. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. i 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn 
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and Dr. James L. Barton, who will discuss 
the situation in the Near Hast, comes on the 
evening of Nov. 9. The Near Hast will be 
further represented by Rey. Ralph Harlow, and 
possibly by other members of the Smyrna 
group, including some students of our Girls’ 
School, now on their way to this country. 

The pastor of First Church, Rev. Hugh 
Gordon Ross, will lead the noon devotional 
services. A girls’ supper and rally is to be 
held Nov. 9 in the Methodist Church. 


Dignifying the Lantern Slide 
By L. K. Long 


The announcement of an illustrated sermon, 
or missionary lecture, or a stereopticon enter- 
tainment always awakens a certain interest. 
Sometimes the outcome is satisfactory, but too 
often the whole performance is an undignified 
disappointment. 

One or more of several factors contribute 
to the failure. The screen was not good or it 
had been poorly put up, the lantern was not 
up to standard or the light was insufficient. 
The focus was wrong, the slides were unsatis- 
factory in subject, manufacture, coloring or 
clearness. The lecturer was not familiar with 
the pictures, or tried to read notes prepared 
by some one else, or thought he could entertain 
an assembly off-hand because he was using a 
lantern. 

With a good equipment well placed, the lan- 
tern slide in the hands of a skilled person 
yields excellent and entirely dignified results 
along religious, educational and entertainment 
lines. 

1. The screen should hang smoothly and at 
the proper height. If muslin is used, a dressing 
of muresco, with a slight tinge of blue, im- 
proves it. It should not be too small. 

2. The objective lens of the lantern should 
be a good one, and all the lenses must be kept 
clean. 

3. The light is of supreme importance. There 
is no excuse for showing pictures if they can- 
not be seen clearly. The arc light is the best, 
though an incandescent lamp of adequate power 
is satisfactory in a small room. The ability 
of a person of normal vision to read a hymn 
on the screen from any part of the audience 
room is a good test of screen, slide, light and 
focusing. 

4. Unless the slide is worth while, all the 
other equipment is useless. Poor paintings 
and drawings and insignificant natural scenery 
and objects are not fit subjects for lantern 
slides. A good subject, well photographed, can 
be made into a clear slide, which, rightly 
handled, will tell an interesting story. Proper 
coloring improves good slides, but .black and 
white or a mild toning is often truer to nature, 
and no amount of coloring can make a good 
slide out of a poor one. 

5. Always see that the slides are perfectly 
clean. Dust and finger marks are an abomi- 
nation. 

6. The exhibitor should know the slides 
thoroughly, have their order well in mind, be 
familiar with the subject to be illustrated and 
never read a lecture. 

7. If the lecturer occupies the platform, he 
should have an understanding with the operator 
so that the slides come on promptly, in the 
right order and right side up. It is a good 
plan to stand beside the lantern, the assistant 
attending to the light and removing the slides 
while the lecturer puts them in, or, at least, 
moves the slided carrier to bring on the picture 
just when he wants it. He thus sees the slide 
as the audience does, and can, without turning 
his face away from his hearers, indicate the 
part of the picture to which special attention 
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is called. In very large rooms, however, it is 
usually better to oceupy the platform. 

The lantern slide in dignified hands will, no 
doubt, give a good account of itself. It adds 
greatly to a lecturer’s ability in choosing and 
facility in using slides if he is also skilled in 
making them—a not impossible undertaking— 
but that is another story. 


A Correction 


Rey. S. Ralph Harlow of Smyrna wishes 
to correct a stenographie error which occurred 
in his arti¢le entitled, “An Appeal for Near 
Bast Christians,” in the issue of October 12 
The first sentence read: “One hundred years 01 
more ago, our Governfhent sent forth to Asiz 
Minor the first American missionary.” Mr 
Harlow’s original manuscript read as follows. 
“One hundred years ago, our fathers sent fortl 
to Asia Minor the first American missionary.’ 


The day is always his who works in it with 
serenity and great aims.—Hmerson. 


Dependable Motion 
Pictures for Churches 


You are assured a dependable 
motion picture service for your 
church if you use the Safety 
Cinema and the Safety Standard 
films in the libraries behind it. 


Every film in our libraries is worthy of a 
showing in your church. Notable among 
the many your congregation deserves to 
see are: ‘The Stream of Life,” “The Pas- 
sion Play,” “From Manger to Cross,” ““The 
Maker of Men,” “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” ‘The Chosen Prince,” or the story 
of David and Jonathan, ‘‘Life of Moses.” 


The Safety Cinema uses non-inflammable 
Safety Standard films only. Approved for 
use without booth by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. We serve churches 
and schools exclusively—-No theatres what- 
ever. If you own a theatre standard ma- 
chine and have been refused service by the 
exchanges, ask us how we can help you. 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 
69 W. Mohawk Street 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Write today for 
Safety Cinema 
Catalog D and 
your copy of the 
fascinating book- 
let “The Picture 
and the Pulpit.” 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It: 


Dr. Chapman’s 


LAST VOLUME 
EVANGELISTIC SERMONS 


By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN 
DR, EDGAR WHITAKER WORK has edited 
this volume of strong, fervid. gospel addresses 
eminently characteristic of one of the great evan: 
gelistsofhistime. $1. 
F. H, REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N, Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, . Denver 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co 


_ever issued. 


recent titles. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 


Underneath all the problems with which the Christian Gospel is 
eonfronted, today, lies the necessity of deciding what is to be its 
attitude towards the idea of progress, which, in every realm, is 
revolutionizing man’s thinking. Dr. Fosdick does not attempt to 
avoid, but in this important lecture-course accepts, the challenge 
which the situation offers and in a manner worthy of one of the 
foremost figures in American Christianity, subjects it to fearless 
and searching analysis. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 


THE MASTER KEY 4 Study in World Problems 
Rev. Frederick C. Spurr 


A fearless, clearly-reasoned restatement of the terms of the Chris- 


tian Gospel and its relation to the travail through which the 
world is passing, by a leading English preacher. Mr. Spurr is a 
man in the vanguard of religious thought, yet just as emphatically 
as any thinker of the old school, he insists on one Physicign able 
to heal the wounds and woes of humanity. 

Price, $1.35. 


WHAT IS THERE IN RELIGION ? 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin 


Dr. Coffin’s book might be entitled ‘‘What the ordinary normal 
man may expect in the way of a religious experience.’’ His dis- 
cussion is made notable by many concrete examples from the 
experiences of strong, well-poised leaders in all departments of 
human endeavor. 


“Mention should be made of the tang of his style, and that un- 
analyzable something possessed by one who has been a good 
steward of the ‘rainbow-hued’ grace of God.’’—Pror, ROLLIN H,. 
WALKER, Ohio Wesleyan University. Price, $1.25. Postage, 10c. 


SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones 


Dr. Jones is convinced that religion has at its command mighty 
spiritual forces that can work the greatest miracles of life and 
have done so for men like Paul, Augustine and (seorge Fox. 
“Spiritual Energies in Daily Life’ has been written to help the 
rest of us to find the rest of ourselves and live a life of like 
strength and vigor of soul. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10ce. 


THE VICTORY OF GOD Rev. James Reid 


Postage, 10e. 


“The chief distinction of this book of twenty-five sermons,” says ° 


The Christian Century, “is its serenity of spirit, its vitality of 
faith, and the artless simplicity of the art with which the preacher 
delivers the message.” The British Weekly says: ‘In Mr. Reid’s 
pages we catch the living tones of a preacher who is pleading with 
men so earnestly that his language grows simple, forcible, direct.” 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10c. 


FACING THE CRISIS Sherwood Eddy 


Author of Everybody’s World. 

Mr. Eddy has laid bare in this book the very soul of the message 

which he believes to be the Gospel of Christ for our age; first a 

reinterpretation of faith in terms of modern thought, and second 
a resolute grappling with social injustice. 

Price, $1.50. Postage, 10e. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 
M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. 


Editor Emeritus of Congregational Educational Publications. 


The first complete concordance to the American Revised Edition 
Numerous improvements in method and arrange- 
ment as compared with the older concordances, have been intro- 
duced. The result is.a work so accurate, so complete, and so con- 
venient as to be indispensable to the modern Bible student. 

Price, $5.00. Postage, 20c. 


BOSTON 


Carefully Selected List of. 
NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


We believe this list includes the most outstanding of the 
They may be secured from either of our stores. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS | 


OLD TRAILS AND NEW BORDERS 
Prof. Edward A. Steiner 


A revelation of conditions today in the countries of Europe from 
which the ranks of the immigrant have been largely recruited. 
“Alive in every line. The author is an exemplar of the possibili- 
ties America offers. Now he goes back to Europe to make a 
sympathetic survey. And whatever he sees he lets us see with 
him to the far horizon and with the larger background.’’—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 


UNDER TWENTY Messages to Big Boys and Girls 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 


Clothed in direct and simple language, Dr. Jefferson’s messages to 
young folk enshrine truths of the highest import, and poinv 
towards the attainment of life’s highest ideals. Out of his rich 
treasure-house, he brings forth “things both new and old.” He is 
an acknowledged master of clear, unmistakable presentation, 
which finds ample expression in this admirable series’ of 
addresses. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 


THE GALILEAN The Permanent Element in Religion 
Nathaniel Micklem 


“It sometimes seems that nothing remains to be said about the 
life or teaching of Jesus. Yet here is a fresh contribution to our 
understanding of the Great Teacher. Professor Micklem has 
accomplished a truly noteworthy task. In a little book of Off 
hundred and fifty pages he has made the Galilean live again, a 
real man who moves through the momentous events of his tragic 
life with compelling power.’—The Christian Register. 

Price, $1.75. Postage, 10ce. 


WISE MEN FROM THE EAST AND FROM 
THE WEST Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 


A notable interpretation of the East to the West, and of the West 
from the standpoint of the East. A Syrian by birth, now one of 
America’s leading clergymen, the author thoroughly understands 
both points of view. His indictment of certain tendencies in 
western civilization is merciless and unanswerable. 

Price, $2.50. 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW 
W. Garret Horder 


“The most readable book on this theme that I have read... . All 
the gods of vengeance, hatred and jealousy are left out, and in 
their place a Father whose name is Love. The author is a brave 
man and not afraid to speak the truth as he sees 1toe. 1 Lt Asha 
book for the times and never more needed than today.’’—W. G. 
PUDDEFOOT. Price, $2.00. Postage, 10c. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA a 
Prof. William Adams Brown 


“J hold with growing conviction the thesis to which this book is 


Postage, 10c. 


devoted; namely, that it is vital to the future’ success: of Ameri¢an 


Protestantism that we re-think our doctrine of the Church; we 
must determine what should be the function of the Church in our 
democratic society and come to a definite understanding how the 
existing churches can see that this function is adequately. ; dis- 
charged.”—Pror, WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN. c ‘ 

Price, $2.50. Postage, 10e. 


COURAGE James M. Barrie 


This is the ‘vectorial address delivered by Sir James M. Barrie 
before the students of St. Andrews University, which created a 
profound impression throughout the English-speaking world. ‘It 
is a large and Sane and beautiful utterance by a great writer, 
a message of fine inspiration lightened by the Barrie whimsicality 
and humor. “Its like,” declared the London Times, “can never 


before have been heard by any body of students.” 


Price, 60c. Postage, 5e. 


At Your 


CHICAGO Service 
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YOUR MINISTER 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 


The present year replete with 
difficult problems 


Wine chaos in the Near East, European political and 

economic conditions sorely strained, and our own 
home questions, such as strikes, the shortage of coal, elec- 
tions, etc., we can with grateful and reverent hearts thank 
God for the Christian Church and its teachings. 

To bring about a calm amid these troubled waters, how 
important it is that we bend our efforts toward spreading 
the teachings of our Master and support with all our might 
His Church. These efforts, to be at all effective, must 
necessarily be co-ordinated. Co-ordination among Congre- 
gationalists will be brought about only by those with a 
thorough knowledge of the work being done by those great 
denominational Boards and the Church at large. Your 
minister understands his duty and looks anxiously to you 


for help. . 


The Jongregationalist 


follows week by week the news of the Christian World, 
related especially to Congregationalism. Its articles by 
our leaders are a source of great information and instruc- 
tion. Developments throughout the world are carefully 
followed. It is indispensible to those whose deep interest 
in our church prompt them to stand always ready to aid 
and assist the local minister in carrying out his part in the 


great program. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION 


14 Beacon St., 19 W. Jackson St., 
Boston Chicago 


Oct. 26, 192% 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
Teaching a Child to Pray 


By Elizabeth M. Rowland 

Whatever else may be essential and desirable 
in teaching a child to pray, there are twe 
points that are vital to the starting of th 
conscious religious life of the child. The first 
is: to teach him to ask for God’s help tc 
make him good. And by “good” I mean the 
spiritual ‘qualities of goodness that Christ 
taught us—obedience, honor, truth, and th 
rest. The second is; to teach him to express 
his happiness in life and work and God’s uni. 
verse; in other words, to teach him gratitude 
to God. 

To make the child understand why he shoulc 
pray to be good and why God can help him tc 
be good, we should explain to him, that he is 
made of two parts: his spirit, the half of hin 
that loves, feels glad and sorry—and that 
belongs to God; and his body, the house ir 
which his spirit lives and which can do noth 
ing without his spirit to guide it. We shoul 
tell him that God is always near him.and care: 
for him, and wants to help him to be good: 
that by earnestly desiring to be good and ask: 
ing God to help him, he makes within himseli 
the strength to be good. 

Perhaps it hardly seems necessary to teack 
a child to express joy for the things that he 
meets in work and play, for children are nat 
urally appreciative. But it is also easy fol 
them to fall into bad habits of taking thing: 
for granted, unless they have been taught thai 
life and all the things that they enjoy ir 
the larger sense are gifts from God and are 
part of His plan, and that it is as natural t 
thank Him as it is for us to thank each other 
After all, joy in God’s world is the truest wor. 
ship of Him. } 

Of course, with a little child, all this must 
be built up gradually, as he can comprehend it 
And the practical question of the right oppor. 
tunity and the kind of prayers, can only be 
decided by the individual. If the family have 
grace at table, or family prayers, the child very 
naturally finds his place there, and _ shoulc 
be given a definite part to perform. Then 
too, he has already absorbed a great deal of 
the spirit of prayer before he is directly 
taught anything for himself, 

With my own little children, I have found 
that the bed-time’ prayer means the most, sc 
we have given particular attention to it 
Several years ago, I revised “Now, I lay me’ 
so that it better satisfied my own ideas ir 
the matter. Many could do better, but I give 
it merely for its worth as an illustration of 
a first prayer that includes both the idea of 
asking to be good, and that of naming the 
things for which one is thankful. 

For the lines: ; 

“Tf I should die before I wake 


GOSPEL PIONEERING 


Reminiscenses of Early Congregationalism in 
California 
By Rev. W. C. Ponp, D.D. 


“In parts as interesting as a novel: in 
other parts as beautiful as a poem.” C.P.R. 

“T have read your fascinating book of 
memories with great pleasure and equal 
profit.” Rev. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


“The book arrived yesterday and before 
night I had read every page of it with keen- 
est interest. It is a fascinating story, 
marvelously well told. It ought to be read 
not only for the picture it gives of the early 
days, but for the spiritual message it con- 
veys.” Rev. W. B. THorP, Pastor at Palo || 
Alto, Calif.—seat of Stanford University. 


On sale for $1.00 by 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston and Chicago 


| 


make it prayerful prayer. 


| pened. 


Oct. 26, 1922 


I pray thee, Lord, my soul to. take,” 
we say: 

“Keep me safe till morning break, 

And make me good for Jesus’ sake.” 
And in the long list that always follows, 
the children give their own ideas of what 
they are thankful for, and their petitions are 
very sweet. The kindergarten prayer begin- 
ning, “Father, we thank thee for the night,” 
also contains both of my requirements. Of 
course these are soon outgrown, and the 
mother must continue the ideas in more ad- 
vanced form. 

It is hard to keep a prayer from becoming 
a mere mumbling of words, and in these early 
years, the mother must make every effort to 
One way to enter 
into the spirit of it at night, is to have a 
little talk before the prayer about the events 
of the day—where the children have fallen 
short, and what pleasant things have hap- 
Then, too, the reverent attitude is 
very essential, and I believe that the mother 
should pray with her children for as many 
years as it is possible to do so. 

After all, what we wish to accomplish in 
teaching a child to pray is to form a habit; 
and if we establish this habit, upon facts 
that his reason can bear out as he comes to 
reasoning age, and that are as essential to 
his manhood as to his childhood, we may 
feel certain that prayer will form a safe 
foundation for his future religious thinking. 

Akron, Ohio. 


*Outgrown Creeds”’ 
(Continued from page 541) 
hardly capable of judging the value of a creed. 
We must have authority for that creed some- 
where. The Master spoke with authority. 
As stated in his article, Mr. Newell gives 
what he calls the essentials of Christian faith, 
and adds: “More than these are doubtful: of 


“acceptance by our younger folk, and more than 


these,” he adds, “are outside the essentials and 
are matters of personal interpretation.” In 
view of the horrors which are perpetrated by 
human nature all the way from the lawless, 
inhuman butchery of miners in Illinois to the 
treacherous and brutal massacres in the Near 
East, would not Mr. Newell like to include in 
his creed something about the awfulness of 
human sin, and God’s forgiveness through a 
divinely appointed and accepted Saviour? 
What, too, about the great subject of immor- 
tality? Is this an unessential? Let him ask 
the thousands of Christian people who are 
founding their hope, as Harry Lauder did when 
he lost his boy in the war, upon the reunion 
in the immortal world, through faith in a risen 
Lord. 

I cannot believe that a body of rugged stu- 
dents who can ‘buck the line hard” in foot- 
ball would accept the challenge of a “soft” 
creed—dealing only in generalities. 

There are certain foundation stones in the 
building of God’s temple and the establishment 
of Christ’s Church which will abide, and which 
ought to be so presented to the youth of our 
land as to encourage and lift them up to Pisgah 
heights of service and of vision. 

CHARLES F.. WEEDEN. 
Minister, First Church, Old South, 
in Worcester, Mass. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 536) 
that there is not also present an understand- 
ing of the meaning of the whole project, to- 


‘gether with considerable of the devotional ele- 


ment in which these boys or girls feel them- 
selves identified with a larger purpose? 


This activity emphasis in the religious edu- | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


cational process is not, after all, a new method 
in the church’s educational program. While 
we have not been aware of the fact that we 
were making Christians in this way, it is 
nevertheless true. Viewed from the stand- 
point of mere instruction, the Sunday school 
has been a weak school indeed. It is doubtful 
whether any slight proportion of our Sunday 
school pupils could pass satisfactory examina- 
tions upon the facts which they are supposed 
to have studied. It is this inadequacy from 
the instructional standpoint that has given 
many of our ‘leaders such alarm. Without 
depreciating the value of learning facts, let us 
not fail to see education in religion taking 
place on a greater scale. We have been train- 
ing Christians and better Christians in spite 
of our failure to “instruct in the narrower 
sense. For younger Christians have been as- 
sociating with older Christians in the great 
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enterprises of the church. This has been es- 
pecially true in the case of the missionary and 
temperance movements. These two great Chris- 
tian projects have taught our children as much 
of the meaning and practice of Christianity as 
have Hebrew history and the Ten Command- 
ments. In taking part in these movements, 
the principles of Christianity were learned 
not only intellectually, but through action and 
feeling. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
church has unconsciously been using the prin- 


ciple of learning through activity. For this 
let us be thankful, but not satisfied. . Follow- 


ing the same principle, let us enlarge upon it 
and utilize it to its greatest extent. E. L. 8. 


In a few decades the number of white 
Anglo-Saxons alone should equal, or exceed, 
the teeming millions of China and Japan 
combined.—J. Ellis Barker. 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 

Size 914"x 14”, 

cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 


are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


One page for each month and a 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follows: 


Number Cost Sell Profits , 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 GMP. 25 
50 12.50 17250) 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15 00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your Publishing House 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
ind colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
‘or good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Small, Kentucky country congregation 
Cincinnati desires minister. Address Rev. 
Haupt, 160 E. Me. Micken, Cincinnati, O. 


near 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational Minister, recent graduate, is 
available for pastorate in church which would give 
good opportunity for an aggressive, evangelical 
minister. Address “Canada,” Congregationalist. 


“EVANGELIST 


Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 

rk FARMS 

Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 

HELP WANTED 

Women wanted—Learn dress designing, $35 
week. Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample 
lesson free. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-566, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted immediately. Boy for chores, in ex- 
ehange for good home and High School educa- 
tion. Rey. Wm. R. Stocking, Williamstown, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


A refined Protestant woman would like a posi- 
tion as companion where personality and friend- 
ship will count. Can be helpful in a great variety 
of ways. Best of references furnished. Tel. 
Roxbury 1181-W or address “E. E.,’” Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Wanted—Home attendant’s position; middle- 


uged widow, experienced. Best references. Ad- 
dress M. D., 5 Berkeley St., Lawrence, Mass. 
c MISCELLANEOUS 


SS eS ee 

Sleep on a genuine Aunt Hannah Adirondack 
balsam pillow; soothing, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing; 3-lb. pillow, $1.50, postpaid, P. O. order. 
Hannah Payne, Pine Hill Camp, Raquette Lake, 
INGE Ye 


Wanted—Congregational Editor. $8,000 coun- 
try paper and print shop; $2,000 one year’s time. 
Constituency 12,000. Opportune moment. Aroos- 
took potato industry being organized and Larger 
Parish movement started. Opportunity to use 
Christian influence for good of church and open 
country. Write immediately Rey. Benjamin An- 
drew, Ashland. Me. 


To Rent— Apartment a family homestead. 
Five sunny fone and use of bath. Ample 
erounds. Village churches and schools. On B. 
& M. R. R., 12 miles north of Boston; fine. ay 
service. Address “Bethany,” Congregationalist, 


in 


A Prince Albert Suit, size 38, almost 


Bore S alee Apply 3518 Cortland St., 


Will sell cheap. 


new. 
Chicago, Il. 
: i i table 
Warted — Boy for adoption in comfor 
carisiian home, Brooklyn; about ten years of 
age. Best of references given. Correspondence 
invited. “J. K.,’’ care Congregationalist. 


us help your chureh 
details. Wisconsin 
145 Broadway, 


Your Opportunity—Let 
make money. Write for a 
Paper & Products Co., Dept. C.. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
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Vision and Service 


By F. C. Hoggarth 


A friend was talking with me the other day 
about the world’s need for vision and enthu- 
siasm, and to illustrate his point he told me 
the following story from the ‘‘World of To- 
morrow.” 

“A wayfarer passing along the highway came 
upon three stone masons cutting stone in a great 
quarry. 

“What are you doing, friend?’ he asked one 
of them. 

“Trimming the stone, can’t you see?” 
the reply. 

Turning to the second mason, he asked the 
same question. ‘Working for my wages,” he 
answered. 

“And you,’ the wayfarer 
mason, ‘‘What are you doing?” 

“T am helping to build a cathedral,’ came 
the reply. 

All doing one task, yet how different their 
attitudes. And attitude is all important. 
Everything depends on whether we have a large 
vision, whether or not we see the lowly task 
in its more spacious setting. Once we see it 
as part of a larger and lovelier whole, it is 
redeemed. 

Thus the little tasks of the common day— 
tasks of home, of school, of shop—may take 


was 


asked the third 


The Line is Busy 


By EDGAR HURST CHERINGTON 


“A book of little essays on ‘The 
great and abiding things of reli- 


gion and life.’ ” 


—Boston Evening Transcript. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


SPECIAL CRUISE TO PALESTINE 


Sailing February 15 on the “Patria” 


New York to Jaffa 


with interesting stops en route. 


‘Rates unusually low and inclusive. 
Scholarly leadership. 


Write for details to 


‘ BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


4B Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 
For particulars address I. M., The Vongregationalist, 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
< Ask For Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS * “iiicago” S* 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


on a new beauty,-and we may find heart to do 
them with a new zest, once our eyes have been 
opened. 

Bradford, England. 


“The old 
sayings.” 
“Yes, we call him epigrampa. 


is full of sententious 


gentleman 


"From Judge. 


“Been outer work long, Bill?” ‘Weeks an’ 
weeks?” ‘’Ard luck!” ‘’Tis ’ard luck, when 
a bloke is willing to strike and ’e can’t get a 
job.”—Auckland Weekly News. 


The visitor was examining the class. 

“Can any little boy tell me what a fish net 
is made of?’ he inquired. 

A lot of little holes tied together with 
strings,’ smiled the never-failing bright boy.— 
Wesleyan Advance. 


Mother—Now, Willie, if you put this wed- 
ding cake under your pillow, what you dream 
will come true. 

Willie—Why can’t I eat the cake and put 
the pillow over my stomach?—Harlowtown 
EH pworthian. 


Mrs. Profiteer was very proud of her daugh- 
ter’s connection with a smart private school. 


“My dear,” she said to her friend, “she’s 
learning civics, if you please.” 

“What’s civics?” asked the friend. 

“Civics? My dear, don’t you know? Why, 


s the science of interfering in public affairs.” 
London Post. 


Settlement Worker—What makes your hus- 
band look so worried, Mrs. Mixer? 

Mrs. Mixer—He’s dreadin’ the time, ma’am, 
when he’ll have to go back to work. 

“Whom does he work for and what does he 
do, Mrs. Mixer?” 

“He works for the Salvation Army, ma’am. 
He Santa Clauses.”—I'rom Judge. 


A motorist, who was touring in Ireland one 
day, met a native who was driving a donkey 
and cart. Thinking he would like to have a 
little fun at the Irishman’s expense, he be- 
gan: 

“What is the difference, Pat, 
turnout and mine?” 

“Oh, not a great dale,” promptly replied Pat. 
“Shure, the donkey’s in the shafts in the wan, 
and on the sate in the other.”—The Lookout. 


between your 


A man who believed he knew all about par- 
rots undertook to teach what he thought to be 
a young, mute bird to say “Hello!” in one 
lesson. Going up to the cage, he repeated that 
word in a clear voice for several minutes, the 
parrot paying not the slightest attention. At 
the final ‘Hello!” the bird opened one eye, 
gazed at the man, and snapped out, “Line’s 
busy.” 


A small girl-who was very diligent in saying 
her prayers daily and in learning the memory 
verse in Sunday school every week, had one 
week been given to learn the apostolic injunc- 
tion, “Pray without ceasing.” 

On Sunday night she knelt down beside her 
mother for prayer, and, as usual, the mother 
joined her voice with the child’s in repeating 
the Lord’s prayer. But the mother was exceed- 
ingly weary, and midway of the prayer invol- 
untarily yawned, causing a break in the sgol- 
emnity, of which the child was immediately 
conscious. No sooner had she said her “Amen” 
than she opened her eyes wide and looked up at 
her mother reproachfully. 

“Mother, don’t you know that my verse says 
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‘Pray without ceasing?’ 
in the middle of it!”—The Continent. 


“How did you manage to keep people from | 
walking on your new lawn until it attained — 


such growth?” 
“Merely by studying the traits of human 
nature I put up a sign which read: 


Continent. 


A small boy came hurriedly down the street, 
and halted breathlessly in front of a stranger 
going in the same direction. 

“Have you-lost half a crown?” he asked, with 
his hand in his pocket. 


“Yes, yes, I believe I have!’ said the 
stranger, feeling in his pockets. “Haye you 
found one?” 

“Oh, no,” said the small boy. “I just want 


to see how many have been lost today. Yours 
makes fifty-four !”—London Tit-Bits. 


That the Scots are a thrifty race, of course, 
needs no arguing. Some would use a different 
word to describe the Caledonian characteristic 
to which we are referring, but what’s in a 
name? Anyhow, here is a neat instance of it. 

The father of the family, about to set off 
on a business tour of some weeks, was giving 
his parting exhortations. 

“Good-by, my dear,” said he to his wife at 
last, ‘and dinna forget to mak’ leetle Sandy 
tak’ off his glasses when he’s na lookin’ at 
anything.’’—Methodist Recorder. 


“Twinkle, twinkle! little star,” the poet said, 
and lo! 
Way up above the earth so far, the stars 


a-twinkling go. 
—San Francisco Call. 


“Roll on, thou deep blue ocean, roll!’ another’s — 


voice was heard, 
And ocean rolls obedient to his mandatory word. 
—Louisville Herald. 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” the third one 
gave command. 
And every winter now we hear it blow to beat 
the band. 
—Boston Transcript: 


“Arise, fair sun,” long, long ago another poet 
said, 
And every morn the sun gets up and shoos 
the moon to bed. ; 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Turn backward in thy flight, O Time,” another 
cried. 
Alack ! : 
Old Time paid not the slightest heed, but 
hoofed it down the track. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Religious Notice 
WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS. The Fifty-fifth 


Annual Meeting will be held in First Congrega- — 


tional Church, Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 
Meeting opens Wednesday at 9.30 a.m.; closes 
Friday noon. Lucile S. Harvey, Clerk. , 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions: For particu- 
lars consult Cireular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JouHnson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,26c. everyinere For sam: y. 
eared: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden,Mass. 


And you ceased right — 
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the cement walk; it hasn’t hardened.’”—The — 
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‘| Massachusetts and Rhode Island). 
| Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 


| Oct. 26, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 4 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WoOMAN’S HoMnb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Mrs. Albert 


Sec., 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 


| PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 


pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 


} )) Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
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| tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
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‘and vicinity (incorporated). 
| establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 


_ A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. 
| gregational Society devoted to the material, social 


| Philadelphia, 


| lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMp MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 


'| Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C, L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 


| Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION Or Boston 
Its object is the 


gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 


| Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 


_ Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 


tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A Con- 


and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 


| made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
| Society. 


Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 


Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

“Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GrorGn 


) Stpnry WesstER, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 


| maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


Publishes and 
Helps 


rural districts of the country. 
circulates moral and religious literature. 


) all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
) tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 


| in any part of the country may be sent to the 
| New England office. 


W. L. Carver, Supt. 


a ie 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 
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JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 

nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 

Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Land of Uprightness 
By Rey. David Jack 
Simsbury, Ct. 

Thy spirit is good; lead me into the land 
of uprightness.—Ps. 148 :10. 

We speak of the Holy Land, the Beulah 
land, the Better Land; but here is a man 
speaking of the Land of Uprightness and 
desiring to be led into it. To the Hebrews 
just out of Egypt, Palestine became the 
Land of Uprightness into which they both 
feared and longed to enter. Moses their 
great leader, however, was not privileged 
to enter. He only saw it from the ‘top of 
Pisgah, that is over against Jericho.” But 
if anticipation be better than realization, 
then Moses enjoyed the future of the full. 
As Israel dreamed of Canaan, so men have 
dreamed of the Land of Uprightness, and 
have matched and married sentiment to 
sacrifice, those twins of the human soul 
(for sentiment has ever been prophetic and 
productive of sacrifice), in order to have 
and to hold this fair land. 

It is not over the Bridge of Sighs as sung 
of by Hood, the English poet; but over the 
bridge of repentance. It is not over the 
bridge at midnight, as the clock is striking 
the hour; but in the full blaze of noonday 
under the guidance of a pillar of cloud, as of 
old. It is not over the Hill to the Poor- 
house, as sung of by Will Carleton. 

Nor does the road lead over the broken 
hearts and blighted hopes of men, as has 
that of all military victors. 

I am interested in the conditions govern- 
ing the life of this land. What are those con- 
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ditions? Let me name a few as I see them. 

1. It is a land where the fairest and 
finest things in human life grow for the 
well-being and enjoyment of its inhabitants; 
which things are planted and watered by 
the toil and tears of men; because imported 
by human efforts plus the Divine will. 

2. It is a land also in which natural 
beauty goes hand in hand with character- 
beauty, a beauty of nature plus a beauty 
of soul; for there is a fine affinity between 
mountains and. morals, scenes and souls, as 
Ruskin has clearly pointed out. It was the 
New HEnglander’s scenes as well as his soul 
which made him the man he was; and I 
trust he is; so with the Swiss and Scotch; 
for there is always a fine correspondence 
between a people’s make and manners. 

8. The Land of Uprightness is a land 
of homes too, not merely houses, homes in 
which love and the higher values dwell. And 
if there be a more beautiful word than 
if there ‘be a more beautiful word than 
“home” in the English language, I have yet 
fewer houses, homes in which the beautiful, 
the true, the good are minted and from 
which they are put into cireulation. For 
the home is designed to create men and 
women who are healthy in body, virile in 
mind, pure in seul; to bear and rear the 
spirit of altruism and consideration for 
others; and where the children learn of 
God the heavenly Father and Christ, the 
divine Redeemer. Give us homes like these 
and we need not fear the future of America. 

4. Again, the Land of Uprightness is a 
land dedicated to the common good. We 
have believed this in a measure; and the 
public school, the right to vote, the majority 
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rule, the town meeting are the products of 
this faith. But a land dedicated to the 
common good must settle the problem of 
poverty vs. wealth. It must show if the 
unrestricted and ruinous competitive system 
is to continue a permanent part of our 
industrial and economie life; and it must 
settle for good. whether things are to con- 
tinue dominating men,~ instead of men 
dictating to things. And all processes and 
the beginning, end, and purpose of things 
are to afford opportunity to men for a 
higher and finer life. This is the true test 
of things; not what they add to efficiency, 
or to lessening of productive cost, or to in- 
crease of profits; but, Do they give men 
conditions and opportunities for a_ better 
type of manhood and citizenship? 

Who will lead us into this Land of Up- 
rightness? David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
had three mighty men who broke through 
the host of the Philistines and brought him 
water from the well of Bethlehem; the home 
of his boyhood. We too have three mighty 
men who can and who will, if we seek their 
leadership, lead us into this Land of Up- 
rightness. Their names? Education, De- 
mocracy, Religion; now abideth these three, 
and the greatest of these is Religion. If 
they fail to break through all opposition 
and blaze a road to this Land of Upright- 
ness, we may well despair of the future; but 
through them we may reach the land of 
the pilgrim’s pride. As even Diogenes, the 
Cynic, once said, “Be of good cheer, I see 
land.” Our greatest mighty man, however 
is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Let us 
follow Him: for His Spirit is good. He will 
lead us into the Land of Uprightness. 


The Congregational Hand Book for 1923 gives a bird’s-eye View of the 


Congregational Churches --- their Membership, Benevolences, National and 


State Organizations, Periodicals and Publications. 


It also gives a brief Out- 


line of the History, Polity and Ideals of the Denomination, together with the 


Creed and the Statement of “What Congregationalism Stands For.” 


The Daily Bible Readings 
for the Year have been Selected with Great Care. 


S. S. Lessons and C. E. Topics are given. 


The 


The Outline is Inter- 


esting, Progressive and Devotional. It tells how the Denominational Boards 
work.’ Many Pastors are Planning for the Annual Distribution of the Hand 
Book at the Time of the Every Member Canvass. 


with Sufficient Copies to leave One in each Family visited. 


in Every Congregational 


Home. 


Provide your Canvassers 


It should be 


Send your Order Directly to The Com- 


mission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., in order 


to have a Supply for your People. 


The price is 5 cents per Copy, Postpaid. 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
Who’s Who in This Issue 


HowaArp A. BripGMAN, who writes on the late Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, has so recently retired from the editorship of The 
Congregationalist that he needs no introduction to our 
readers. As a contemporary journalist, fellow Congregation- 
alist and friend, he has known Dr. Abbott for years. Dr. 
Bridgman’s work as principal of Lawrence Academy, in 
Groton, Mass., begins auspiciously. 


Newton M. HAtt continues his series on_present condi- 
tions in European countries with France Victorious but 
Tragic. Dr. Hall has retired from a notable pastorate in 
Springfield, Mass., and is now devoting his time to writing 
and lecturing. 


FRANCIS EH. CLArK is always a welcome contributor to our 
columns. The beloved founder and leader of Christian En-- 
deavor explains his purpose in his recent challenging article 
in the Yale Review on the sermon and worship in the church 
service, and meets some points made in our editorial com- 
ment on that article. 


ARTHUR Porritt, our excellent London Correspondent, 
brings an illuminating report of church leadership against 
war and other church activities in England. 


It Shall Be Done 

The following resolution was adopted at a conference of 
men who met in Concord, N. H., last month to discuss rural 
ehureh affairs: 

“The New England Rural Life Discussional expresses its 
appreciation of the interest which The Congregationalist is 
taking in our rural churches, and requests that in its news 
columns and signed articles such further attention be given 
these churehes as their strength and importance suggests.” 


Pass the Word Along 

The Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Gilroy, is enjoying a trip through 
the South for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
work of our churches, schools and colleges, white and colored. 
Next week we shall begin a series of articles from him on 
the observations of that trip. Dr. Arthur Holt has some 
important articles coming, beginning with “The Rising Tide 
of Green,” which refers to the farmers of Hurope. Dr. Charles 
BE. Jefferson comes back from Europe with a message that 
all Congregationalists will wish to read. A stream of other 
good things are coming, including the Holiday Book Num- 
bers, which begin soon, and you will enjoy them all, we 
trust. 

Pass the word along to your friends to subscribe quickly, 
if they do not take The Congregationalist. They will ap- 
preciate it when they know. What better service can you 
render to your church than by helping to double the num- 
ber of subscribers. 


The American Missionary Association 


Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting 
North Woodward Congregational Church, Detroit, Michigan 
November 8-9, 1922 


Wednesday, November 8th — 2:30 o’clock 
AFTERNOON 


Organization 
Address of Welcome 
For the State, Supt. John W. Sutherland, D.D. 
For the Churches, Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D.D. 
Report of Treasurer, Irving C. Gaylord, Esq. 
Annual Survey 
Mr. John R. Rogers, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee 
Secretarial Address 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretary 
CONCERT. OF PRAYER at 4.30 o’clock 
Led by Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary 
Memorial: Cyrus Northrop, LL.D. 


Wednesday, November 8th — 8 o'clock 
EVENING 


Devotional and Song Service 

New Inter-Racial Relations in the South 
Dr. Will W. Alexander, Director, Commission on 
Inter-Racial Co-operation, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Menace of Hatred and the Meaning of. Brotherhood 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., President 


Thursday, November 9th 


MORNING 
9.00 Devotional Service 
9.10 Our Orientals 
Rev. George W. Hinman, District Secretary of 
A. M. A., California 
9.45 Strategic Advance in Porto Rico 
Principal Harry ©. York, Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute, Porto Rico 
10.15 Christian Education in Contact with Mormonism 


Rev. George A. Downey, Willcox Academy, Vernal, 
Utah 

10.45 Lincoln Academy Serving the Negro 
Principal Walter E. Ricks, Lineoln Academy, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. ; 

11.15 BUSINESS SESSION 


Thursday, November 9th 


AFTERNOON 

2.00 Devotional Service 

2.10 Thanks for the Past and Hopes for the Future 
Rev. Francis Frazier, Missionary Superintendent, 
Santee, Neb. (Mr. Frazier will speak in the 
Dakota language and will be interpreted by his 
son Philip, a student in Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. Philip will also sing, dressed in 
the Dakota costume. ) 


3.00 A City College in the Old and New South 
President James P. O’Brien, Straight College, 
New Orleans, La. 

3.25 The Awakening Among Congregationalists of the 
South. Rev. H. S. Barnwell, District Superin- 
tendent, Colored Congregational Churches, Mont- 

_ gomery, Ala. 

4.00 Bureau of Woman’s Work, Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

Presiding 
Greetings, Mrs. H. L. Walton, President, Michi- 
gan weve. U,. cl. ve 
Iullaby Concert Exercise—Director, Mrs. John E. 
Porter (Children of Detroit) 
The Challenge, Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
Principal of Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute, Sedalia, N. C. 

5.00 SOCIAL HOUR 


Thursday, November 9th — 8 o’clock 
EVENING 


Devotional and Song Service 
The A. M. A. Through the Eyes of a New Observer 


Rev. William E. Gilroy, Editor The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Spirit at the Heart of all Endeavor 
Rev. J. Percival Huget, D.D., Tompkins Ave. 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, ING -Y2 


Jubilee Singers from Fisk University will be present 
at all sessions. Industrial Exhibit in Parish 
House. 


How Our Work Looks 


You are invited to visit an Exhibit at the Parish House of this church, comprising: Charts*which show in graphic 
form the Fields, Conditions, Problems, and Various Undertakings of the A. M. A. Specimens of Carpentry, Cabinet 
Work,: Sewing, Dressmaking, Embroidery, Basketry, etc., as examples of the industrial work done in our schools. Col- 
ored Lantern Slides exhibited by an attractoscope, the same selected from our illustrated lectures which aré loaned to 


churches. 
Evening—Do not Forget to See It! 


Samples of Literature, descriptive of our work, from which you may help yourself. 


Open all Day and © 


Delegates and Entertainment 


Every contributing church is invited to be represented at this meeting by pastor and two delegates. The North 
Woodward Avenue Congregational Church generously offers to entertain in its homes (which means lodging and break- 


fast, Nov. 8 and 9) all such pastors and delegates. 


Those who intend to accept this hospitality should notify Rev. 


Chester B. Emerson, D.D., Woodward and Blaine Avenues, Detroit, Michigan, on or before Nov. 1. All guests should, 
upon their arrival, report themselves at the headquarters of the Hospitality Committee in the Parish House, 30 


Blaine Avenue. 


~The Patriotism of the Kingdom 


HE one task that confronts the Church more than 

any other institution or agency in society is the 

developing and bringing into action of the latent forces 
and assets of human life and character. 

Now and then one gets glimpses of these latent 
factors which seem to reveal them as almost illimitable 
in measure and quality. The war within its own sphere 
made such a stupendous revelation. So keen an observer 
as George Meredith, the novelist, had prophesied that 
modern commercial and industrial conditions had so 
altered society that human life had become bankrupt in 
the higher qualities of chivalry and courage, and that 
the outbreak of a war would some day reveal the loss 
of the heroic virtues. 


Heroism Unalloyed and Undaunted 


All the world knows how utterly Meredith was mis- 
taken. From the very slums of his own English cities 
came the “Tommies” who showed a grim courage and an 
amazing cheerfulness under the most horrible conditions 
of trench warfare. The books of Patrick MacGill, who 
shared that life, have immortalized it in their realism and 
power of poetic vision, but the noblest tribute of all was 
that of a young American scholar who enlisted in a Lon- 
don regiment early in the war. He told how, when he 
saw the men with whom he had to share close quarters 
and contacts, revulsion arose and he felt “How can I 
live with them?” But later, after living through the in- 
timacies of the trenches, when he was suddenly recalled 
to America by the death of his father, his only thought 
concerning these same comrades was, “How can I live 
without them ?” 

Even more remarkable were the revelations of the 
war in Canada—a young country, with little military 
experience. It was for spiritual vision no insignificant 
thing to find the whole world thrilling with the name 
and fame of those ordinary men whom one had known 
as boyhood companions, or met in the daily contacts of 
student life, or known as casual acquaintances in the 
business life of the community. The first Canadian to 
receive the Victoria Cross was a young farmer. Bishop, 
the noted ace, was the product of a rural town a few 
miles from that in which the present writer was born— 
and these two were typical of many ordinary Canadian 
youths who without such striking occasion would never 
have revealed what was in them. 


~Saintliness Likewise Latent 


_It.is instructive to remember the story that Ralph 
‘Connor tells of the private soldier who clasped to his 
- breast the bomb which destroyed all but his heroic soul 
in order that his companions might be saved. “God help 
us,” said his Captain, himself saved from the peril, “we 
thought him nothing but a rough lumberman from North 
‘Ottawa.” “Nothing but a rough lumberman,” but hous- 


- ing the soul of a hero. 


We stress these military illustrations not because 
they are military, but because they are in the sphere 
that has made the latent powers of human life most 
evident. What we especially wish to urge is that the 
rough exterior that houses a hero probably houses a 
saint as well. 

Here and there the Church has brought that saint to 
light. In the begining of the Church it was a common 
experience. Paul emphasizes the fact that “not many 
noble and not many mighty” had been called—that saints 
had been developed in unexpected places. He describes 
the vicious characters of ancient centers of corruption, 
and he says to the early church members: “And such 
were some of you.” The washing and making clean of 
these through the blood of Christ, the transformation of 
sinners into saints and the discovery of saintliness where 
none perceived it before—it is these triumphs that are the 
glory of the Church and the evidences of the power of 
the Gospel. Nor have they been confined to the early 
Church. Each age and land has had its gospel xecords. 


' Storming the Kingdom 


But can the Church so proclaim the call of the Gospel 
as to bring men under the power of a wide-sweeping and 
overwhelming impulse and allurement—such as a coun- 
try’s call in an hour of danger? Professor William 
Adams Brown in his book, The Church in America, which 
we reviewed recently, cites Switzerland as the example of 
a country that has united very diverse peoples around the 
ereat unifying principle of democratic citizenship. He 
suggests that, in much the same way, if Christianity is 
rightly to function in a. democratic world, it must -pro- 
vide a principle and an experience that will be a basis 
for world unification. Manifestly, in the fact of God’s 
grace embracing all, and in the brotherly love that that 
grace enjoins and creates there is such a principle and 
experience. A world universally under the power of 
John’s experience: “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren,” would 
be a world thoroughly democratized and a world in which 
the appeal of religion would be as sweeping and vital 
as that of patriotism. ; 

It may be said that we are far from its realization, but 
should we not take heart in the knowledge that men have 
been, and can be, won in masses to the service of great 
causes even through sacrifice and peril. In the vision of 
what men are capable of being and doing the Church 
should find its sense of its task. It is the task of making 
all that is God-like in man, no matter how buried beneath 
debris, respond to the call of the divine. Shall we some 
day see that task so well performed that men shall storm 
the Kingdom as they have crowded the recruiting depots 
in times of national peril? There are grounds for such a 


- Christian hope and vision. 


W. E.G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Lyman Abbott—Interpreter of Life 


YMAN ABBOTT was an outstanding American of his 

times. As a Congregational minister and a writer 
on religion, he was a leader of thought who influenced 
strongly the thinking of many of our ministers and a 
large number of the men and women of our churches. 
He was an interpreter. Through his editorial writing 
and his preaching he extended the “new theology” of 
which Henry Ward Beecher was a prophet. He was a 
disciple of Beecher and was an interpreter of the Chris- 
tian religion in terms of modern life. He was an in- 
terpreter of men, movements and events through a long 
career of editorship. He had a rare gift of clear under- 
standing and the ability to clarify in simple language 
many a difficult subject for his readers and hearers. 

Dr. Abbott was born in Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 18, 
1835, the son of Jacob and Harriet (Vaughan) Abbott. 
He was graduated from New York University in 1853 
and became the law partner of his two elder brothers. 
He studied for the ministry under his uncle, J. S. C. 
Abbott, and was ordained in 1860. For five years he 
was pastor of a Congregational church at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and in 1865 went to New York, and was pastor 
of the New England Congregational Church. In 1869 
he left the pastorate for journalism and authorship. He 
edited the Literary Record of Harper's Magazine, and 
was editor-in-chief of the Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
published by the American Tract Society. 

Attracted by Henry Ward Beecher, when Beecher 
founded the Christian Union, he became a writer for 
it. He was managing editor when Beecher retired in 
1881, and then was made editor-in-chief. This journal 
became the Outlook in 1893, Dr. Abbott remaining at its 
head until he passed away on Oct. 22, and contributing 
much to its columns. 

After the death of Beecher in 1887, Dr. Abbott was 
called by Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to be its acting 
pastor. In May, 1888, he was chosen pastor, and on 
Jan. 16, 1890, he was installed. 

Ten years later he retired from that notable pastorate 
to devote his time to the Outlook and authorship. 
Among his many books were his “Life of Henry Ward 
Beecher,” “Theology of an Evolutionist,” “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” “The Spirit of Democracy,” “My Four 
Anchors,” “Letters to Unknown Friends,” “Reminis- 
cences” and “Silhouettes of My Contemporaries.” He 
was a tireless,worker, and until last summer wrote con- 
stantly for the Outlook with all the freshness and vigor 
of youth, to which was added the accumulated wisdom 
of a long life. 

His last illness followed a serious attack of bron- 
chitis in the early summer. He leaves six children— 
Lawrence F. and Ernest H., associate editors of the 
Outlook; Herbert V., professor of English Literature at 
Smith College; Theodore J., a New York physician; Mrs. 
Harriet F. Jordan of Brooklyn and Miss Beatrice V. 
Abbott, who lived with her father in New York. 

Dr. Abbott was a sweet spirited Christian gentle- 
man, but had foes as well as friends because of the 
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strong position which he took on controversial subjects 
—theological and political. His influence as a leader of 
liberal thought, of practical Christianity and of civic 
and social righteousness has been powerful for many 
years and will long endure. 


Lloyd George 
f hae” resignation of Lloyd George, we venture to say, 
has come as a surprise in spite of the long, preca- 
rious nature of his position and the constant predictions 
of his downfall. He has extricated himself from so many 
difficult situations and has so repeatedly confounded 
his critics, that his resources seemed inexhaustible. 

It would be a mistake to assume that he is yet by 
any means defeated. The resignation of a Prime Min- 
ister under the British parliamentary system may be 
as much a challenge, or a play for new power, as an 
acknowledgment of defeat. Only under the most crush- 
ing circumstances is it ever the latter, and the “appeal 
to the country” is the constitutional method of seeking 
vindication and restoration. 

It is interesting to observe that Lloyd George’s tem- 
porary discomfiture has been occasioned not by his ene- 
mies in Liberal and ultra-Radical circles—those with 
whom he was formerly associated—but by the “die-hard 
Conservatives,” who were his traditional enemies before 
the war. It seems only yesterday, when introducing his 
land tax legislation, that he was denounced as a danger- 
ous and revolutionary demagogue. They would have 
called him a “Bolshevist” had the word been invented, 
and had he been in America. 

Lloyd George can never have been at home in the 
coalition environment, and in their forcing of the pres- 
ent cleavage the extreme Conservatives may have let 
loose a violent antagonist, who may return to his old 
form and establish a vital alliance with the Radical 
elements. What he may do, at the moment of writing, 
is conjectural, but it does not look as if he is at all 
ready either for retirement or for defeat. Gladstone’s 
appeal to the country when his enemies supposed that 
they had him doomed, and his triumphant personal cam- 
paign in Midlothian, when he was past eighty, may be 
recalled. 

Lloyd George is by no means past his prime. His 
recent biting references to Gladstone’s son, as having 
“inherited a great name without the gifts to maintain 
it,” and as illustrating the Liberal principle that “ability 
is not hereditary,” indicate that his tongue has lost 
nothing of its stinging invective. His thrusts have always 
enough truth in them to make them dangerous, if not 
deadly. 

What is the truth about Lloyd George? It is not 
easy to determine. His is by no means the simple char- 
acter that some of his admirers suppose. On the con- 
trary, his is a deep and complex nature. We have read 
for years the most eulogistic literature concerning him, 
and we have followed also the most violent attacks upon 
him. The New Age, a high-class Radical weekly, estab- 
lished upon the principle of “brilliant common sense,” 
has persistently and consistently attacked him as a mar 
without fundamental principles, a practical politician 
and a prince of chicanery. 

Our own personal judgment is that without being 
doctrinnaire, or unduly given to theory, without being 
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scrupulously consistent in words or methods, Lloyd 
George has been at heart and in practice what he has 
professed to be—a man of the people, with his face and 
his footsteps toward progress; not a man of merely 
personal ambition, nor a cheap opportunist, but a man 
in whom the British spirit of compromise has been largely 
evident, who has been willing to register progress upon 
levels of practical possibility that have peen somewhat 
lower than those his prophetic words have implied. He 
has had, also, in our judgment, the Gladstonian weak- 
ness of ever assuming that God was on his side, but, like 
Gladstone, we think he has managed to be usually on 
the side of God. We think that history will unques- 
tionably accord him a place as a great liberator. But 
again let us repeat our conviction that his career is not 
yet closed. 
% ¥ : 

Christians must dare to be as radical as Christ, whose 

radicalism was that of love and redemptive purpose. 


Yale Divinity Centenary 

AST week’s celebration at New Haven of Yale 

Divinity School’s completed and productive century 
demonstrated anew the secure and conspicuous place 
this great and growing school of the prophets holds 
among the institutions of the land that need ministers 
and other religious leaders. By the hundreds and thou- 
sands it has sent its men into pastorates, large and 
small, the nation over, into home and foreign missionary 
labors, into social service, journalism, public life, into 
professorships and presidencies of colleges, into other 
forms of useful work. 

In large numbers they returned, along with official 
representatives of sister seminaries, to acknowledge the 
debt they owe Yale for its high standards of scholar- 
ship, its progressive yet cautious spirit, its earnest pur- 
suit of the truth, its exaltation of the life of the spirit. 
Never was the school more strongly equipped with com- 
petent and devoted teachers, and never was it such a 
component part of the University as it is today. Par- 
ticulars of the brilliant and impressive celebration we 
shall publish later. All hail to Yale Divinity! 

¥ »& 

Congregationalism is primarily a _ spiritual 
rather than an ecclesiastical polity. 


Where the Colleges Fail 

RESIDENT COFFMAN of the University of Minne- 

sota has been saying some plain words regarding 
the home influences that surround students before they 
come to college. Expressing the opinion that the world 
needs a-new class of Puritans, he says that the reason 
so many men are losing out is not lack of educational 
facilities, but because of too many automobiles to drive 
and too much social life. He says very pointedly that 
no college can correct seventeen years of previous bad 
home training. 

Without suggesting any general indictment of homes 
and parents, we are bound to recognize that this is no 
futile charge. The President of one of our leading col- 
leges stated to us not long ago that his chief problem 
of discipline was with parents, who persistently re- 
quested some suspension of established rules, or encour- 
aged or permitted a slackness in their children contrary 


ideal 
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to all reasonable ideals of industry and application to 
their studies. Regarding another institution, a boys’ 
school, where, very properly, strict rules existed regard- 
ing spending money, parents, and mothers especially, 
would contrive to smuggle in to their sons amounts far 
beyond reasonable needs, to say nothing of school 
regulations. 

It is so difficult at best to train children well and 
safely that it seems amazing that parents should gratui- 
tously go out of their way to make the work of educa- 
tors futile and ineffective. The Minneapolis Journal 
commenting upon President Coffman’s remarks, says that 
better team-work between the modern home and the 
school is needed. Reference is made also to Professor 
Palmer’s contrast between the Puritan home and many 
homes of the present. The former, in the Professor’s 
judgment, was closely centered about a few worth-while 
and abiding interests, such as education, work and re- 
ligion. The Journal suggests that the ideal home is that 
where the Puritan sense of duty is combined with the 
new freedom, and where a variety of interests does not 
prevent definiteness of aim and purpose. Wise parents 
and wise educators will alike keep discipline at a mini- 
mum, but some measure of discipline, self-imposed. or 
loyally recognized and accepted, is essential to sound 
education. 

¥» & 

There can be no ultimate distinction between personal 
and social evangelism. Both are the expression and 
application of the same power of divine grace. 


Completing a Good Work 

HE announcement that preliminary exchanges have 

been made between Canada and the United States 
preparatory to a new treaty dispensing entirely with 
naval vessels in the Great Lakes, and replacing those now 
in commission. by revenue cutters, may have occasioned 
surprise to those who believed that the continent-wide 
boundary between Canada and this country was wholly 
unguarded. Under the present treaty, in force since 
1817, each country has been permitted to have four 
vessels on the border lakes—one on Lake Ontario, two 
on the upper Great Lakes and one on Lake Champlain. 
Training ships are also permitted, but it is not yet clear 
whether they will be included under the new treaty, nor 
have the restrictions upon the number and size of the 
revenue cutters for police work been determined. 

Negotiations are proceeding upon the basis of a 
Canadian draft, and it is hoped the proposed treaty will 
be ready for submission to the Senate at the next session 
of Congress. An interesting feature is the statement 
that Great Britain will accord to Canada the power to 
sign in her own right. 

The proposed work is entirely in harmony with the 
spirit that has maintained between these countries over 
one hundred years of peace. There may be no great 
menace in the presence of so few naval vessels on the 
lakes, but the symbolism of their removal will be far 
better than the symbolism of their presence. Between 
Canadians and the people of this country there are many 
points of mutual miscomprehension, but the peoples of 
both countries are thoroughly agreed in a just pride 
over their century of peaceful relationships and in their 
determination never to depart from that happy condition. 
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Our Golden Gate Outlook 


Law and Liquor in California 

California has the reputation of being 
not quite like other states in scenery, re- 
sources and mental attitude. It’s true. 
Only one other state, Rhode Island, has a 
mind like hers in respect of the Volstead 
Law. In these two states only is there a 
majority mind, as expressed in legislation, 
that says it will not co-operate with the 
Federal Government to enforce the law. 
These people who express this majority mind 
seem not to sense what their attitude means 
in respect of their oath of citizenship, re- 
spect for the Constitution, obedience to law 
and regard for the bootlegger. 

Two years ago a bill. known as the Harris 
Bill almost passed in the California Legis- 
lature. It is said that San Francisco mem- 
bers killed it. Last year the Wright Bill 
did pass the Legislature. It affirmed the 
Volstead Law to be the law of California 
as the Constitution requires each state to do. 
But being passed, directly a referendum 
was instituted which made the Act inopera- 
tive for a year till the people could vote 
upon it. This they will have an opportunity 
to do at the November election. Then we 
shall know whether the police and judiciary 
of the state will join with the few Federal 
officers and four Federal Courts to arrest 
and punish the bootlegger or whether, as 
now, he can operate in the consciousness 
of the official sympathy of the state. 

This is the status of the liquor question 
just now in California. We expect to pass 
the Wright Law and leave to Rhode Island 
the sole honor of dishonoring the Constitu- 
tion and of giving official favor to the boot- 
legger. The Anti-Saloon League leads 
vigorously in this fight, heartily backed up 
by the churches and the organized women 
of the state. 

But we are wine producers and the wine 
men want liberty to produce and distribute. 
They somehow persuade themselves that if 
the Wright Law is not passed they can dis- 
regard the Federal Law and still be law 
abiding citizens. They seem to have for- 
gotten that California is one of the United 
States and that the Eighteenth Amendment 
is part of the Constitution and the Volstead 
Act the law of the land. The wets, of whom 
there are not a few, want booze law or no 
law. It is surprising to hear it said that 
many cultured people will vote against this 
enforcement Act as a protest against Mr. 
Volstead. I presume the distinction of Cali- 
fornia is that there are more of this sort 
of folks here, or that our politics are wetter 
here than in other states. Perhaps not. 
November will tell. 

We are still Republicans and Democrats 
but the contest for power this year is be 
tween wets and drys. The Democratic 
candidate is wet, the Republican dry and 
the political machinery of both parties 
probably wet. It is a real fight with an 
uncertain issue. 

Yet, withal California is not so bad as 
the above might suggest. Outwardly our 
cities are clean and our people sober. 
Our records of reduced criminality under 
the Volstead Law are most creditable. Here 
as elsewhere if all the good people would 
vote the Wright Law would be secure. If 
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it fails it will be because church people do 
not yet consider civic duty a part of their 
religious obligation, which is a text for 
this little preachment, viz: : 

Christians cannot save the world by 
getting out of it. A creedal or ecclesiastical 
or semi-ethical Christianity cannot dethrone 
paganism. It flourishes and prevails even 
in Christian communities, wherever Chris- 
tians nurturing their religion neglect social 
and civic obligations and practice selfishness. 

This booze fight is a fight with the prince 
and ruler of this world whom Jesus came 
to dethrone. He, whose other name is 
Paganism, yet rules unchecked in whole 
realms of our common life. It is Paganism 
or Christianity ; Self or Others; Self-Interest 
or Christ. This is the battle being fought 
out in California. H. H. Ketsery. 
San Francisco. 


An Outstanding New Book 


William De Morgan 

In the modern literary world there has 
been no greater moment of surprise than 
when “Joseph Vance” was first given to the 
public, an extraordinary work of fiction, be- 
longing, in style, to the period of Dickens 
and Thackeray, remarkably out of touch 
with the ephemeral literature of the day, 
and having about it the marks of perma- 
nency. It met with immediate success both 
in England and in this country, where an 


American edition was published by Henry 
Holt. It was followed by other equally 


remarkable works, Alice-for-Short, Somehow 


Good, It Never Can Happen Again, An 


Holt 
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Affair of Dishonor, A Likely Story, and,. 
When Ghost Meets Ghost. The interest in- 
the author was great and everyone desired. 
to kmow who he was and whence he came. 
Great was the surprise when it was dis- 
covered that this literary genius was an. 
Englishman, whose life had been devoted 
to the making of pottery, who was sixty-- 
seven years old and had neyer written be- 
fore for the public. 

Now, at last, in ‘William De Morgan and’ 
his Wife,” by A. M. W. Stirling, we have the- 
full story of his life, and it is fascinating: 
reading. Mr. De Morgan was, from early 
life, intimate with William Morris and 
Burne-Jones, and considerable space in the- 
volume is given to their correspondence. 
These letters, and others, all through the: 
book, are delightful, full of good humor. 
One of the pleasant features of the book 
is the interesting side glimpses it gives of 
notable men, Dickens, Carlyle, Herbert 
‘Spencer, and others. The work to which 
De Morgan devoted his life was the de- 
signing, manufacture and decorating of pot- 
tery and it is declared that he was “perhaps 
the greatest of all English Ceramic artists,” 
not excepting Wedgwood. It is claimed that- 
he “rediscovered the way to make and use 
the beautiful thickly-glazed blues and greens 
of the old Persian ware.” The story of his 
work, its trials, discoveries, successes and 
failures, is exceedingly interesting. A sec- 
tion of the volume is given to an account 
of the life and work of Mrs. De Morgan, 
who was an artist of great ability and merit. 


[Twit Dre MorGAN AND HIS WIFE, by O. 
M. W. Strevtine, Henry Holt. $6.00]. 
(Continued on page 581) 


Witt1AM Dr MorGan 
Portrait painted by Mrs. De Morgan 
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Lyman Abbott 


A Later Day Interpreter, Prophet and Saint 


NHE bare facts of Lyman Abbott’s life 
fara eloquent—the length and breadth 
and height of it. And we may almost say 
that the length and the breadth and the 
height of it were equal. For Lyman Abbott 
was one of the most symmetrical religious 
leaders that America has produced. 
_ He outlived nearly all of the thinkers 
and workers with whom he once thought 
sand wrought—Gladden, Munger, William 
Newton Clarke, Phillips Brooks. Of that 
special group of contemporaries with whom 
Dr. Abbott’s theological connections and 
‘practical instincts naturally allied him, only 
the noble Tucker is left, still the idol of 
Dartmouth College and bearing with wond- 
rous fortitude the infirmities of old age. 
But Lyman Abbott’s name has ‘been flying 
at the masthead of the Outlook all these 
later years and up to this very last Summer 
when illness seized him, his regular con- 
‘tributions to his paper showed little or no 
impairment of the editorial skill which as 
long ago as 1876 secured for him a place 
‘by the side of Henry Ward Beecher in the 
direction of the Christian Union, out of 
which the Outlook grew. How many careers 
in American religious and secular journal- 
‘jism, compare in length and productivity 
with that of Dr. Abbott? 


THE WRITER 


“Tn point of breadth the very titles of 
his numerous books show the range of his 
interests and the comprehensiveness of his 
mind. Take three or four at random, “Life of 
Christ,” “The Theology of an Evolutionist” 
“Reminiscences,’ and one of the latest— 
“What Christianity Means to Me.” Preachers 
of an earlier day profited by his ‘“‘Commen- 
tary on the New Testament” and all of his 
books served effectively the needs of those 
for whom they were primarily intended. 
They are fine specimens of the journalistic 
art carried into the field of exegesis, soci- 
ology, science and human life. 

His distinctive gift was his power of 


of his own convictions. 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


lucid and effective statement. He could set 
forth and customarily did set forth an 
opponent’s position fairly and then he would 
counter on him with a strong presentation 
Once in a while he 
Was more ingenious than convincing as when 
he undertook to justify Mr. Rooseyvelt’s run- 


L’ ENvol 
I look forward to the Great Adventure 
which now cannot be far off with awe but 
not with apprehension. I enjoy my work, 


my home, my friends, my life. I shall 
be sorry to part with them. But always 
I have stood in the bow looking forward 
with hopeful anticipation to the life be- 
fore me. When the time comes for my 
embarkation and the ropes are cast off 
and I put out to sea, I think I shall still 
be standing in the bow and still looking 
forward with eager curiosity and glad 
hopefulness to the new world to which 
the unknown voyage will bring me. 

(The last paragraph in Dr. Abbott's 
Reminiscences. ) 


ning for a third Presidential term by sug- 
gesting that an earlier pledge to the contrary 
could be interpreted as casually as any man’s 
off-hand remark to the effect that he wasn’t 
in the habit of taking a third cup of coffee. 
That rather lame defense of the man whose 
candidacy he vigorously supported in 1912 
disclosed the legal strain in Dr. Abbott’s 
mental make-up. What a. fine lawyer for 
the defendant he would have made in some 
celebrated cases, had he adhered to the pro- 
fession which he chose on leaving New York 
University in 1853, and in which his two 
brothers Austin and Vaughan became such 
shining lights! 
THE PREACHER 

In the field of preaching Dr. Abbott dis- 
played the same versatility and breadth. His 
sermons may not be read by generations to 


Dr. AppoTtr AND A Boy Scout 
the National Council in New Haven in 1915 


come aS much as those of his distinguished 
predecessor in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. But like his books they met the 
needs of the hour. He was essentially a 
preacher for the times, for the later years 
of the nineteenth and the earlier years of 
the twentieth century, when men were dis- 
turbed by the movements of scientfic thought, 
when they were questioning the very founda- 
tions of faith. 

At these points Dr. Abbott’s superb gifts 
as an interpreter of the modern point of 
view and as a mediator between the old and 
the new were of incalculable value. They 
lifted many a young man then in college or 
theological seminary out of the quagmire of 
doubt and denial and put his feet on the 
solid rock of a veritable spiritual experience. 

Dr. Abbott was one of the pioneers in this 
country of a new style of public speaking. 
It put one side mere flowers of speech and the 
conventional pulpit rhetoric. It was simple 
compact, direct. I remember how it gripped 
us when we first heard him at Amherst Col- 
lege one Sunday in the early eighties. We 
sat up and listened as we had not listened 
to the average occupant of the College pul- 
pit. It was “truth made simple” qnd brought 
down to the comprehension of the raw under- 
graduate. No wonder that for more than 
forty years Dr. Abbott has been in demand 
as a speaker both in New York City and 
throughout the country for gatherings and 
occasions of the first importance. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


The man’s height remains to be noted. As 
his tall thin form, which seemed to become 
more attenuated the longer he lived, was 
conspicuous on Broadway or in any publie 
assembly, so he towered above others spirit- 
ually. He was one of the simplest-minded 
Christians that ever lived. His life with 
God and Christ was as natural and as 
constant as his life with his-dearest human 
companions. 

At the price of much intellectual travail 
he attained the peace and simplicity of the 
Christian religion. But when at last he gave 
up trying to copy minutely his Puritan for- 
bears and was content to express in his 
own way his own spiritual self he found that 
he possessed a- faith sufficient for every 
erisis and ordeal of his long and eventful 
life. Many disagreed with Lyman Abbott 
theologically and politically, but no one who 
knew him ever questioned the genuineness 
of the life which alike in prosperity and in 
reverses he lived with his Divine Com- 
panion. 

CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 


What made Lyman Abbott the man he 
was? <A splendid godly ancestry, mother, 
father, grandparents, aunts! Some one, by 
the way, ought to write the history of what 
the great men of the world owe to their 
aunts, especially to New England aunts. 
Then came an ideal marriage, a companion- 
ship which meant congeniality and co- 
operation in every field of his activity. 
Then in due time a half a dozen children 
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and grand-children, all of whom proved 
worthy of the Abbott name. Join to these 
precious gifts of God the chance when a 
boy to roam the Farmington fields, to fish 
in Maine brooks and to get the love for the 
open which a country environment begets; 
add also contact in his most impressionagle 
years with big New York, where he felt 
the stimulus of its bristle and drive. Add 
to this blend his skill in picking his as- 
sociates on the Outlook ond in Plymouth 
Church and his capacity for utilizing the 
services of others. His two rules were: 
“Never do anything that you can get some- 
body else to do” and “Make your resting 
times not a period of restoration from too 
great effort but a preparation for greater 
effort.” He once told me that he always 
reserved the half hour after his midday 
meal in which to be alone and to do exactly 
what the whim of the moment suggested. 

He was a wise but at the same a prodi- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


gious worker. He had himself thoroughly 
in hand from the early morning hours when 
be began the labors of the long day until 
bed-time. I was once at a luncheon with 
him when the conversation turned on what 
is the best city in the world in which to 
live. Albert Shaw of the Review of Re- 
views said that if we could only trundle 
the Capitol of the Nation from Washington 
to New York that would be the best city 
in the world. Then some one mentioned 
the fact that London is both the commercial 
and political capital of the British Empire 
and Dr. Abbott brought the discussion to 
a close by saying quietly “Yes, London is 
a good place in which to work.” 


THE MAN 


But though he was wanted in a dozen 
different places at the same moment and 
though he kept a number of irons in the 
fire as easily as some men take care of one, 
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Dr. Abbott was never too busy to be civil 
and’ friendly. He found sufficient leisure 
for the kindly greeting on the highway, the 
chat, by the fireside, the little dinner of 
congenial spirits, the amenities of home 
life and the personal, undictated letter 
that helps to keep some friendship in repair. 

I shall take paims to preserve my last 
mental picture of him as I saw him one 
morning not long ago at the Union League 
Club, eagerly devouring his Times, always 
far more interested in what is going to 
happen tomorrow than in what took place 
yesterday. To such an inquiring mind, to 
such an eager spirit, to such a loving dis- 
ciple of the Lord Christ, what must Heaven 
be, as Lyman Abbott takes his rightful 
place in the great company of those who see 
his face and serve him day and night with- 
out ceasing? ; 


Groton, Mass. \ 


France Victorious But Tragic 


A visit to the battle area reveals France serious but not 
bitter toward the foe who wrought the destruction. 


HERE is a very general disposition in 

America to criticize France because of 
her attitude in world affairs. We think of 
France as stubborn, wilful, demanding the 
last penny of blood-money from a defeated 
and prostrate foe, a Germany erushed and 
wholly unable to pay, endangering thus the 
peace of the world. No one who has visited 
France since the war, with a particle of 
sympathy for her misfortunes, can harbor 
any such feeling. No one who has seen 
that broad area of destruction, stretching 
like a red unhealed wound across the heart 
of France, no one who does not know the 
temper of the French people from actual 
observation, has any right to criticize. We 
must have great patience with France. 
France is like a shell-shocked soldier, her 
body wasted, her mind is abnormal. The 
attitude of America under these conditions 
should be one of patience and tender syim- 
pathy. 


THE CEMETERY AT ROMAGNE-SOUS-MONTFACON 

I wish that every American could visit 
the battle area, not out of curiosity, but to 
see what France has suffered and to know 
what war is like. On the morning of the 
Fourth of July we took the Paris-Nancy 
express for Verdun. As soon as we passed 
Chateau-Thierry, we began to see the little 
villages on the Marne, pitifully wrecked and 
torn, just struggling back to life. In the 
afternoon we went from Verdun to the 
great American cemetery at Romagne-sous- 
Montfacon to visit the grave of one of the 
boys of my own church who fell in the last 
days of the war. It is a lovely spot in a 
basin of the hills, those heights of glory 
which our own men consecrated with their 
blood. In the soft evening breeze the great 
standards of France and America, at half 
mast, mingled their folds above a soil which 
is forever America. If any American 
mother whose son sleeps here, feels that he 
is far away, I wish that she could know 
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how sweet is the spot, and understand how 
reyerently the French people will care for it. 

The next day we went out to the front 
lines at Verdun. The famous forts, Vaux 
and Douaumont, are a mass of ruins above 
ground, but we went down into those sub- 


ferranean depths where the battle raged 


Ruinep Home at VerpuN 


after the hills were taken. We saw the 
little chapel at Fort Vaux with its rough 
stone cross upon the altar, where those who 
were about to die came to pray. We saw 
that terrible operating room at Fort Douau- 
mont, with a surgeon's apron, like a blood- 
stained rag upon the wall. We saw the 
Trench of Bayonets. The path to it is like 
the steep ascent to Calvary and a great 
cross faces you as you climb the hill. Here, 
beneath an impressive arcade resembling an 
Egyptian temple in its severity, is a battle 


trench filled with earth. From the rough 
soil two score and more bayonets protrude, 
like some terrible growth which has sprung 
from this blood-watered ground. ‘They are 
the bayonets of a company of French soldiers 
who were overwhelmed by the earth, blasted 
hy the German guns. In this mute way they 
show the world how the French soldier ean 
die. We saw those frightful ravines where 
men fell by thousands. Still strewn with the 
debris of war, they looked like the landscapes 
of hell. No one who has not seen these things 
can understand how France is hurt and why 
she demands full justice from the ravager 
of her soil. 


No WorpD OF BITTERNESS 


Even so, there is no bitterness in France. 
The graves of the German dead, buried side 
by side with those of her own sons receive 
equal care. I never heard a word of bitter- 
ness toward Germany. With tears streaming 
down their cheeks, the people of Reims will 
show you their devastated city, but they will 
not revile the foe who wrought that destruc- 
tion. Still you cannot understand the mind 
of France until you realize that every man, 
woman, and child believes that Germany will 
strike again at the earliest possible moment 
—some say in five years, some say in ten. 
One day in Spain, I had a long talk with a 
French engineer who had been an officer of 
heavy artillery at Verdun. He said, ‘‘When 
Cermany is ready,she will, without a declara- 
tion of war, destroy: from the air, Paris, 
London, and if she thinks it expedient, New 
York. All this without warning, in a single 
night. She will depend upon the universal 
confusion and terror created, to complete her 
eonquest of the world, interrupted but never 
abandoned.” : s 

This was an expert opinion from one of 
the leading engineers of France. That such 
a destruction is technically possible, no one 
can doubt. The question is not, Can it be 
done? The question is, Has Germany the will 
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to do it? Upon that subject I do not venture 
an opinion. In considering the mental con- 
dition of France today, the important thing is 
to know that France has an unshakable con- 
viction, that Germany not only can, but will, 
return to complete her work of destruction. 
France is not afraid; she was never more 
valiant, but she is perplexed and dismayed. 
She is lonely and tragic in her victory. The 
ardor of the entente cordiale has cooled. 
America no longer salutes the shade of La- 
Fayette and talks of paying in part an an- 
cient debt, rather of the collection of the 
interest on the sums lent France to subdue 
a common foe. America speaks blandly of 
disarmament, but gives no hint of help 
should the wolf return to the fold. 
France is keenly hurt and disappointed. 
All she wishes is some. assurance, some 
definite assurance,—not an actual alliance, 
she does not expect that—but some as- 
surance that America is not unmindful of 
her sorrows, some understanding of the ter- 
rible dilemma which faces France, some 
assurance that in the hour of her coming 
trial she will not stand absolutely alone. 
Unless this is given, and neither America or 
England is disposed to give it, we must not 
wonder that France is nervous, that she re- 
gards with coldness suggestions that she 
disarm. I abhor war, but if I lived in France 
under the present conditions, I think that I 
should be willing to make any sacrifice neces- 
sary to arm to the last man and the last gun. 
I am not saying that this situation is just 
or right. It exists, and it must be reckoned 
with. 


FRANCE IN A SERIOUS Moop 


France today is in a profoundly serious 
mood. Certain Americans who cross in the 
“Van Dyke suite’ of the Olympic, stop a day 
in London, find it dull, fly to Paris, register 
at the Continental or the Ritz, and stop a 
little on the Boulevards, return with a 
different story. They say that Paris is as 
gay as ever, that the Frenchman is out to 
gouge the American at every turn. The 
Parisian is thrifty. If his American cousin 
is such a fool as to scatter wads of 100 franc 
notes with reckless prodigality, why should 
the Frenchman not profit by this extrava- 
gance? If Americans come to Paris to get 
drunk, to see women in scanty attire, he is 
perfectly willing to furnish the means of 
gratifying the singular taste of the wealthy 
parvenus from the land of gold. 

But the Parisians themselves do not to any 
extent patronize the Folies Begere or the 
risqué cafes of Montmartre. You will see 
them sitting in solid phalanxes, sipping their 
wine or their coffee, and solemnly enjoying 
an ice at the sidewalk tables of the Cafe de 
la Paix; but the Americans for the most 
part patronize the expensive Opera, while 
the smell of garlic is strong in the pit and 
even in the stalls of the Theatre Francais 
and the Comedie Francais when such plays 
as Hugo’s Ruy Blas and Charpentier’s 
“Touise” are on the boards. An acquaint- 
ance of, ours took his daughter to see some- 
thing of real life on the Boul’ Miche. His 
disappointment on his return was comic. The 
Latin Quarter, he said, was as dull as the 
Main street of a Western town after the 
movies are over. In fact, France has always 
been serious. “Louise” is played at the 
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Comedie Francais, but it is a tragedy just the 
same. Listen to that cry of the father and 
of the daugher in the last scene, ‘“‘Oh, Paris! 
Paris!” if you do not think so. 


WEARY AND WATCHFUL 


I am sorry for those Americans who see 
nothing of Paris except the fashionable shops 
and hotels, who never go to the left bank of 
the Seine except in search of an elusive sen- 
sation. How splendid is the Paris of history 
and art and letters! The sign of Lutetia was 
a ship, and the charm and the mystery of the 
sea is in her blood. Circe? Perhaps so, but 
a Circe wearing the robes of a deathless 
glory and crowned with light. Remember 
that it is Saint Genevieve whose gracious 
life is depicted upon the walls of the Pan- 
theon.. France frivolous and thoughtless? 
Not in her schools and colleges. Visit them 
and see. Go to her little cities and towns, 
Amiens, Blois, Tours, Chartres, Caen, Lisieux, 
and see for yourself if the people are gay 
and irresponsible. France wilful and im- 
perialistic? No, she is weary and watchful. 
She peers out into the mists on her northern 
borders and she sees the field-gray legions 
come again. “I have hung my old uniform 
on the wall, but I shall take it down again,” 
said our friend, the officer of heavy artillery, 
as we parted at Madrid. He said it with 
a smile, but I knew that there was heavi- 
ness in his heart. There was a sadness 
also in my soul because I could not assure 
him that my country would stand with his 
on that day, to turn back the flood and save 
the world from a baffled but unconquered 
and unrepentant militarism. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Camera 

We went, I and a friend, unto a Notable 
Celebration. And I spake unto him, saying, 
There will be interesting sights and people, 
and we could use a Camera. 

And he said, My Camera is no longer 
with me. Someone wanted it more than he 
thought I wanted it. 

And he lifted up his eyes, and behold, 
across the way, the Shop of a man who 
sold Cameras. 

And he said, I know this man, and he 
will lend me a Camera. 

And I said, I will buy the Films from 
him. 

And the Camera Man was Very Courteous, 
and he took a Brand New Camera, and said, 
I am glad to loan it for so Worthy a 
Purpose. 

Now that day we saw many things that 
we wished to Photograph. And at each of 
them did my friend point his. Borrowed 
Camera, and Press the Button. 

But on the next day, when he took the 
Films to be Developed, behold, there was 
not a blessed thing on one of them. And 
when he investigated the Camera, behold, 
the Shutter was out of order, and it had 
never once opened all that day. 

There had been Wondrous Sights that 
were visible, and the Sun was. bright, and 
the Film was new and Sensitive, but the 
Camera never once opened its eye. 

There be folk who go through life in that 
fashion. They have eyes and see not; ears 
have they but they hear not. The earth 
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is full of things which they might see and 
from which they ought to learn, and they 
go through all the Motions, but they Register 
Zero in Results. 

So I look out upon mankind, and I pray 
as the Prophet of God prayed for the young 
man, Open his eyes that he may see. For 
the mountains are still full of Chariots and 
Horses with Power and Victory possible for 
him who hath eyes to behold. 


Havorite Poems 


A contributor from Danielson, Ct., has 
sent in the following lines by Uhland, a lyric 


poet of Germany, who wrote in the nineteenth 
century : 


There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye; 

Where true love shall not droop nor be dis- 

mayed, 

And none shall ever die! 
Where is that land, O where? 
For I would hasten there! 
Tell me, I fain would go, 

For I am wearied with a heavy woe! 

The beautiful have left me all alone: 

The true, the tender from my path are gone. 
O, guide me with thy hand 
If thou dost know the land, 

For I am burdened with oppressive care, 

And I am weak and fearful with despair! 
Where is it? Tell me where? 

Thou that art kind and gentle, tell me where? 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life; 

Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore 
Sorrow and pain and strife. 
Think how the Son of God 
These thorny paths hath trod; 
Think how he longed to go, 

Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe. 

Think of his weariness in places dim, 

When no man comforted nor cared for Him! 
Think of the bloodlike sweat 
With which his brow was wet, 

Yet how he prayed unaided and alone, 

In that great agony, “Thy will be done!” 
Friend, do not thou despair, 

Christ, from his heaven of heavens, will hear 

thy prayer! —Uhland. 


The Church School Magazine 


The Church School, a magazine of Christian 
education, has adapted itself in a remarkable 
way to the various needs of chureh school 
workers. The numbers for November and De- 
cember of this year are particularly attrac- 
tive, furnishing an abundance of splendid ma- 
terials for various uses of the’ church school. 
These materials include departmental and gen- 
eral programs, pageants, pantomimes and other 
dramatizations; music and suggestions for ex- 
pressional activities suitable for the holiday 
season. 

The November number of the Church School 
contains a splendid pageant bearing the Christ- 
mas message under the title “The Child of 
Prophecy,” by Edward R. Bartlett and HB. 
Ruth Bartlett. 

The Christmas number itself is replete with 
Christmas pageants and services suitable for 
both large and small schools. The material, 
moreover, is presented in a setting of care- 
fully selected and unique pictorial illustrations. 

At this time, when preparations are being 
made for the particination of the chureh school 
holiday programs, the material offered by this 
publication is of particular value, and Sun- 
day school workers will be abundantly repaid 
if they avail themselves of the publication. 


“ 
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The Worship of the Sermon - 


A Problem of Emphasis in the Church’ Service 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D. * 


President of United Society of Christian Endeavor 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

AM confident that I may beg the courtesy 

of a little space to correct some misap- 
prehensions contained in an editorial in The 
Congregationalist of October 12 concerning 
the purpose and spirit of my recent article 
in the Yale Review, entitled, “The Menace 
of the Sermon.” 

In this editorial a few sentences are 
picked out of a ten page Review article as 
giving the gist of the article. But these 
sentences as used misrepresent (unintention- 
ally, of course) the article as it appears in 
the Review. If you could have printed the 
article, or a major portion of it, so that 
your readers could have judged it as a whole, 
I should welcome your criticisms, but that, 
I realize, was searcely to be expected. 

The editoral implies that I am decrying the 
sermon as the cause of the non-churchgoing 
and other evils of the present day. Yet on 
almost every page I take pains to state that 
it is not the sermon but the worship of the 
sermon by the people that is chiefly to blame. 
This is the whole point of my article, and 
there is a great difference between the two 
statements, as much as there is between 
money and the love of money ;—the latter 
alone St. Paul condemns. 

In the article I use frequently such ex- 
pressions as “sermon worship,” ‘‘sermon idol- 
atry,”’ “sermonology,” and other phrases more 
lengthy, to express my meaning, and I sup- 
posed I had made it clear, Your criticisms 
seem to be based on the title, but one cannot 
put everything into a title. 

You ask, “Is the way out to be found by 
relegating preaching to an inferior place be- 
cause churches and people, without vision, 
have such false and inadequate conceptions 
of it?” 

By no means. I have not depreciated or 
lowered the value of the sermon as I several 
times tried to make plain, but I would elevate 
other parts of the service, to at least an 
equal place with the sermon. There is a 
great difference between bringing other parts 
of worship up and pulling the sermon down. 


I am not sure that talking with God in 
prayer is not quite as important as 
talking to the people. However, I had no 
thought of “higher” or “lower,” but of striv- 
ing to put real worship and the sense of the 
presence of God into all the service. I sup- 
posed that the importance of this was ac- 
knowledged by all Christians whether prac- 
ticed by all or not. 

One of your headlines speaks of my ‘‘mini- 
mizing our Pilgrim heritage.” God forbid! 
The Pilgrim and Puritan heritage is my own 
unbroken heritage, directly through eight 
generations. My first ancestor in America 
was driven from the rectorship of the great 
Priory Church in Dunstable, England, by 
Archbishop Laud, for nonconformity. My 
very last thought would be to minimize the 
ideals and practices of old Zechariah Symmes, 
the first preacher of the First Chureh in 
Charlestown, or those of any of his fellow 
Puritans. 

Nevertheless, in the violent swing away 
from the formalism and symbol worship of 
the Church of England, I think our early 
ancestors, or at least their immediate de- 
cendents, have done us a “disservice” in 
not exalting the other elements of worship 
at the same time to the level of the sermon, 
and that we lose much by so ofen relegating 
them altogether to the “preliminary” and 
unimportant sections of Sabbath worship. 
This, too, I supposed was admitted by 
Christians generally. 

In the article I especially note the wor- 
shipful, God-filled sermons of our ancestors 
as a secret of their power in preaching. 

Of course “Christian worship cannot be 
disassociated from ideals and ideas,” as you 
wisely say. Who would advocate it? I 
agree with you fully that “what we need 
is not less preaching;” I certainly should 
never think of suggesting it, but “more 
worshipful preaching,” and, may I add, more 
worshipful worship in all parts of the Sun- 
day services. 

In your issue of Oct. 19, you speak of my 
plea for “emphasis on other elements in 


Alike 
From all aloof, with all akin to be 


So that, uplifting to thy plenitude 


By Thee alone, who art to all men 


The need of love, the life-renewing 


Thou—who hast not made two leaves on one tree 
with forethought madest me 


My special prayer, I might be understood 


Yet in a world of brothers I might find 
Love and delight and nourishment of mind 
In the wide fellowship of all mankind ; 


Yea, the least comrade who on earth doth share 


Might be my kin, if loathsome or if fair. 


A Thought of God 
By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


good; 


air, 


I am thy thought, a wondrous secret known 
Unto no other, and my life is grown 
Secure because thou carest for thine own. 


My special gift, from thy vast fullness brought, 
By thee alone is to its purpose wrought. 
Shall not the Thinker perfect his own thought? 


Come when my night is dark and hid the way. 
Turn back my feet when I have gone astray. 
Let the day’s strength suffice me for the day— 


Come, my Enlarger, come and work with me! 
That 'Thou may’st smile, when I am ris’n and free, 
And say, “Even thus, my child I thought of thee.” 


worship rather than the sermon.” If you 
will substitute “as well as” instead of | 
“rather than,’ you express my views and 
the leading idea of my article in the Review. 

I have no information as to the question 
you raise, whether the Episcopalians have 
larger congregations than have Congrega- 
tionalists, nor do I know of any practical 
way of finding out, but I know that their 
church has surpassed ours in membership 
and in some other ways. As the “Standing 
Order,” our denomination had the start of 
them by a century in many parts of the 
country, and they labored for many years 
under the opprobrium of being “The Church 
of England.’ However, that is not material. 

I can scarely agree with you when you 
say, “The fact that the Russian church ser-- 
vices, without a sermon, are crowded with 
worshipping peasants, even in these awful 
times, does not move us deeply. Indeed, if 
it be not irreverent to say so, we question 
if Russia is so much the better for it.” 

Surely sincere, if defective religion, is. 
better than none, and anyone who has 
known personally or read the books of Father 
John of Russia or Father Nicolai of Serbia 
(who is a friend of Dr. Jowett and welcome 
to his and other evangelical and non-con- 
formist pulpits in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica) would not doubt that some Greek 
Catholic Christians have true faith and a 
real spirituality. 

Father Nicolai of Serbia said to me not 
long ago, “We have much more in common 
with the Protestants than with the Roman 
Catholics. All the quarrels of our church 
have been with the Roman Catholics and 
not the Protestants,’ and he expresses in his. 
sermons and in his books, the most exalted 
type of spiritual faith, is a notable advocate 


of international fellowship in Eastern 


Europe, and is doing much for the peace of 
the Balkans. 

I agree with you fully that Russia and 
every other land, our own included, would 
be much the better for more of the Pilgrim 
faith and the Pilgrim spirit of worship. 


Nov. 2, 1922 
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Christian Influence Against War 


Strong Peace Sentiment — The Free Churches and Lambeth — The 
Congregational Union — Reform in Evangelistic Financial Methods 


The war clouds which have been lowering 
over the Near Hast for a month past found 
us in just the mood to be depressed. They 
came at the close of a miserable summer, when 
bright skies and dry days have been the ex- 
ception and not the rule. And Wnglish people 
are strangely susceptible to weather conditions. 
We talk more about the weather than any 
other people in the world, it is said; and our 
only excuse is that a climate so erratic as 
ours gives us justification for talking about it. 
This summer has been unconscionably unkind. 
Still, one of our American visitors (and we 
have had more American visitors than in any 
year since 1913) remarked that he had had 
such a good time that: he was “coming to 
winter in Wngland again next summer.” 
Hutchinson’s boomed novel If Winter Comes 
has given humorists a handle, and “we shan’t 
notice much difference from summer” has been 
a jest on many lips. On the top of the dreary 
summer, then, came the threat of renewed 
war, and we have been on tenterhooks for a 
full month—reealling those feverish days in 
July, 1914, when Europe was drifting into 
catastrophe. England did not want war eight 
years ago. Hmphatically, she does not want 
it now. The newspapers (excepting two or 
three dailies that were bought by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friends to back him, right or wrong) 
have blazed out against it. The churches have 
taken a firm stand, protesting against what 
has seemed a provocative policy towards the 
Turk and urging that the League of Nations 
is the body that should handle the Near Hast- 
ern question in the interests of the whole 
world. 

It is significant, and rather depressing, to 
have to note that while Mr. Lloyd George re- 
ceived a deputation of Labor leaders to protest 
against war, he took absolutely no notice of a 
request from the World Alliance of Churches 
that he should receive a deputation composed of 
the Dean of Worcester, Dr. J. H. Jowett, Lord 
Parmoor and Mrs. Creighton. As it is only two 
months since Mr. Lloyd George appealed with 
his most bewitching eloquence to the churches 
to stand for peace, this tacit refusal to hear 
what the churches have to say is almost in- 
explicable. 

It is a commonly accepted theory that our 
government has been even more bellicose than 
our soldiers and that the preservation of the 
peace is really due to General Harington, 
who commands our forces at Constantinople, 
and who disobeyed Cabinet instructions to 
send a twenty-four hours’ ultimatum to Mus- 
tapha Kemal. As Parliament is not sitting, 
the British public has been kept in densest 
ignorance as to the whole facts. But nobody 
raises even a thin, piping voice for war. 

The attitude of the Christian churches 
toward the war which threatens us in Turkey 
is significant. Four years of war and four 
years of so-called peace (which have been 
scarcely less anxious than the war years) 
have had their effect on the Christian con- 
science in Wngland. Apart from the fact that 
there is not the same sort of moral issue now 
as there was in 1914, when the rape of Bel- 
gium settled the war issue in our best minds 
and spirits, the churches have become perme- 
ated with a new peace impulse based on the 
discovery that war is a sheer fatality and 
settles nothing in a satisfactory fashion. The 
idea of a super-national authority—the League 
of Nations, for example—has taken root among 


By our London Correspondent 


our Christian people. They are coming to see 
that it is the only way. 

The Copenhagen Conference of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the churches had tremendous in- 
fluence. Its proceedings were well reported 
in the secular press and gained an amazing 
degree of publicity through the religious 
papers. Then on their return from Copen- 
hagen, the Bishop of Oxford and Dr. J. H. 
Jowett, both deeply impressed by the Confer- 
ence, took steps to solidify Christian opinion. 
The Bishop moved quietly. He gathered a 
small group of men—Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen in equal numbers—at his Palace 
at Cuddesdon, and they hammered out a 
scheme for creating (out of the British Coun- 
ceil of the World Alliance) a permanent repre- 
sentative Council, all the members of which 
should be elected as delegates by their denomi- 
national assemblies to meet twice a year to 
focus the opinion of British Christianity on 
the issues that divide nations and foment the 
war spirit. 

Dr. Jowett adopted another method. Through 
the British Weekly he raised the fiery cross 
against war, and called for a conference of 
all British Christians—Roman, Anglican and 
Free to pledge themselyes against war. The 
response to Dr. Jowett’s high-souled appeal 
astonished him. ‘The support he received from 
all Christian quarters has been overwhelming. 
Clearly he voiced a sentiment that was wait- 
ing to become vocal. <A few days after Dr. 
Jowett had stirred the British Christian con- 
science, the Federal Council of the Churches 
met in London and gave a firm, undeviating 
endorsement to Dr. Jowett’s .bold manifesto. 
An appeal was made to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and nothing loth the Primate took 
action, with the result that a small, private 
conference is being held this week at Lambeth 
Palace to take the preliminary steps to carry 
out Dr. Jowett’s proposals. What shape they 
will take remains to be seen; but there will be 
no retreat from the new position that the 
churches unitedly are taking on the question 
of war. 

This sudden crystalization of a slowly grow- 
ing sentiment, or rather impulse—for it is 
more than a sentiment—is moral history in 
the making, and I doubt if anything quite so 
momentous in the sphere of moral idealism has 
happened since the Clapham Sect read the 
anti-slavery principle into the Christian pro- 
gram. If the proposed permanent Council, 
directly representative of the Anglican and the 
Free churches, does come into being, it will 
be the first such united Christian institution 
in Wngland since the Act of Uniformity in 
1662 gave birth to Nonconformity. 


’ 


REUNION PROPOSALS 


Mention of the Federal Council of the Free 
Churches impels me to mention that the pro- 
posals tending toward reunion, arising out of 
the Lambeth Conference of Bishops in 1920, 
were discussed at the recent Council meetings. 
I cannot say that the proposals were actually 
advanced a stage. In fact, I gather (the 
Council met in private) that the tendency was 
quite the reverse. Strong opposition was mani- 
fested toward the suggestion that the first step 
toward reunion should be the acceptance of 
the principle of a reformed Hpiscopacy, the 
idea that, before there can be all-round inter- 


change of pulpits, Free Church ministers 
should be episcopally ordained, encountered 
fierce opposition—though it ought to be said 
that this re-ordination is not expressly de- 
manded by the Episcopalians. The Federal 
Council of the Free Churches, by meeting in 
private and issuing very scrappy official re- 
ports of its proceedings, is failing to educate 
the rank and file in the churches upon the 
issue, with the result that the leaders are 
thinking far in advance of their followers. 

The broad principles upon which a con- 
cordat must be based are not, even yet, 
familiar to the average HWnglish Free Church 
layman and laywoman; and the reports of the 
Federal Council give the impression that a 
good deal of finikin hair-splitting is going on 
when, in reality, the big underlying principles 
have not yet been thrashed out in a way lay- 
men can comprehend. But, as I have often 
said in this letter to The Congregationalist, 
a new unity of spirit is growing apace among 
the churches. Only last week the Dean of 
Bristol preached the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s sermon in the Cathedral, and the col- 
lection was given to this Society, which, as all 
the world knows, is the Congregational or- 
ganization for foreign missions. Yet it is only 
about ten years since Canon Simpson of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral objected to—and thereby 
prevented—the late Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, 
then secretary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, from reading the lessons at the national 
Livingstone Centenary service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. We have moved fast in one decade; 
and the movement will progress even if the 
efforts toward corporate unity prove unayail- 
ing at this juncturé. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETING 

The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales has been meeting this week in Hull, 
a Yorkshire port that had agonizing experi- 
ences during the war. The event of the, week 
was the presence of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell 
of Labrador, who, after a visit to Vienna, has 
just started a British lecturing tour which 
promises to be exceedingly successful. Rey. 
Sidney Berry of Birmingham preached the 
Union sermon and greatly impressed the as- 
sembly. Unfortunately, the delegates to the 
Congregational Union meetings are, in the 
main, men on the elderly side, and Dr. Berry’s 
appeal is to the yventuresomeness of youth, 
Possibly most of his hearers, though they liked 
his sermon, scarcely grasped the challenging 
eore of his argument. The Rey. Thomas Yates, 
who is the chairman of the Union, spoke on 
Vocation in his address. Incidentally, he was 


“severe on churches that live on tennis teas— 


by which he meant, by pandering to the after- 
war craving for recreation to the detriment 
of the spiritual appeal of the Church. Very 
unfairly he has been rather roughly handled 
by some critics who had not read the content 
of this passage and imagined that he is an- 
tagonistic to the modern institutional work of 
the town church. 


The Union meetings have been well at- 
tended, and a buoyant spirit has been evident. 
The fact is that the churches where they have 
any real life and are honestly trying to meet 
the deepest needs of our sorely tried people 
are feeling a definite upward tendency. I 
heard Dr. Reaveley Glover say last week that 
people are now strangely wistful after spiritual 
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things, and singularly willing to listen to any 
one who will talk seriously about Jesus Christ 
and his way of life. It was his experience, he 
said; and I find it is a common experience. 
Young people especially are being attracted to 
the churches which have a living voice in their 
pulpit; and they are not concerning themselves 
about the orthodoxy or the heterodoxy of the 
preacher, if only he takes Jesus seriously. It 
is a phenomenon of the times, not without im- 
portance for the whole Church. But it is 
awkward for the type of preacher who con- 
cerns himself, in his sermons, over questions 
such as why Jesus rode into Jerusalem on 
the foal of the ass instead of upon the ass 
itself. Most emphatically, it is not a time 
for trivial preaching in England now. 


EVANGELISTS 


Both the Baptists and the Congregationalists 
have just set apart a man each, with a rov- 
ing commission as an evangelist, while Gipsy 
Smith has just started his work as the special 
evangelist of the Wesleyan Methodist connec- 
tion. I need not say anything about Gipsy 
Smith, who is as well known in America as 
in England. Both the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional evangelists claim a little attention. 
Each has been temporarily released by his 
church for this larger denominational service. 
Rey. Lionel Fletcher, who has taken up this 
duty for Congregationalism, is an Australian, 
who came to England about eight years ago, 
and, taking charge of a large, depleted church 
in Cardiff, crowded it to the doors in a few 
months, and raised its membership until it 
has the largest members-roll in British Con- 
gregationalism. He is a robust personality, 
free from pietism or theological obscurantism 
and a natural preacher, owing more to varied 
experiences of life than to books. His career 
has been distinctly variegated. He had been 
a gold miner, a sailor, a bushman, a printer, 
a journalist before he became a preacher. His 
own life supplies his own illustrations. He 
appeals to youth and to the adventurous spirit, 
and he has the priceless gift of humor. The 
committee which is managing his campaign 
is confident that he will quicken the life of 
the churches he is to visit. Mr. Fletcher is 
to visit America in July and August for the 
Christian Endeavor Convention. 


Dr. Douglas Brown, who is to be the Bap- 
tist denominational evangelist for a _ year, 
leaves a crowded church at Balham, in South- 
west London, to undertake his new work. He 
is quite a different type from Mr. Lionel 
Fletcher. If he were in America, Mr. Doug- 
las Brown would be a Fundamentalist, who 
would hail Mr. W. J. Bryan’s assault on 
Higher Critics and’ Darwinian Evolutionists as 
another message from Sinai. He is a literal 
inspirationist and a stalwart defender of all the 
dogmas. But he has unquestionable power as 
a preacher, and makes a strong appeal to 
what, without, offence, one may call the un- 
tutored mind. He, too, has had a protean 
eareer. He served before the mast on a wind- 
jammer before he followed in his father’s foot- 
steps and became a Baptist minister. Highly 
strung, strangely excitable, almost hysterical at 
times, he captures an audience with amazing 
ease. The Hast Anglican revival of last year 
and the previous year pivoted around his ar- 
resting personlity, and, since then, he has been 
in such incessant demand as a missioner that 
the Baptist Union has induced him to devote 
himself wholly to evangelism. 

In both eases Mr. Lionel Fletcher and Mr. 
Douglas Brown have made financial arrange- 
ments that lift their evangelistic efforts beyond 
any suspicion that they are money-making en- 
terprises. This step has been necessitated by 
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an avalanche of criticism that has nearly 
overwhelmed Capt. Gipsy Pat Smith in con- 
nection with his financial and _ publicity 
methods. This criticism became so insistent, 
and was bringing evangelism into such con- 
tempt, that the Bristol Free Church Council 
which had engaged Capt. Gipsy Pat Smith for 
a mission this month held up all the arrange- 
ments until he arrived back from America and 
submitted himself to a searching investigation 
of the charges... The result of the inquiry is 
that the Bristol Council takes all the finances 
of the Capt. Gipsy Pat Smith mission into its 
own hands, pay him a fixed sum of money (the 
amount of which he is not to know until the 
end of the mission) and undertakes responsi- 
bility for all the publicity for the campaign. 
The evangelist is now forming a Central Com- 
mittee in London to control his future ar- 
rangements. Ever since the. Torrey-Alexander 
mission there has been a growing prejudice in 
England against professional evangelism, and 
the action taken at Bristol has met with a 
chorus of approval which indicates a general 
feeling that evangelism here has to be raised 
beyond all eavil if it is to survive at all. 


AMERICAN HXCHANGE PREACHING 


Dr. Jefferson’s summer sojourn with us was 
so completely successful that the Interchange 
Commission, of which Mr. Harry Holmes is 
the inspiring genius on our side of the At- 
lantic, is preparing for an expansion of its 
work next year. To this end Lord Leverholme 
has been invited, and has agreed to accept the 
presidency. There is some _ probability, I 
gather, that Dr. Emerson Fosdick will visit 
England as an interchange preacher. Dr. 
Sloan Coffin is also mentioned. Both will be 
welcome indeed. So would Dr. Emerson and 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, if they come again. 
Dr. Boynton did not preach in London this 
year, but we hope he may do so next year. 
Our string is always on the latch for him. 
From our side Dr. J. H. Jowett is to come 
for a brief renewal of his Fifth Ave. ministry. 
Rev. Thomas Nightingale, the very live secre- 
tary of our National Free Church Council, 
is also planning to be in America early in 
1923. I hear of overtures to other prominent 
Wnglish religious leaders, and I fancy that 
some of our younger leaders—who have yet 
to realize what American hospitality can be— 
have visions of a transatlantic trip next sum- 
mer. In Hngland we feel that these ex- 
changes yield untold rewards in the way of 
fuller understanding between the LEnglish- 
speaking people east and west of the Atlantic’s 
rim. A. P. 

London, Oct. 14. 


Women as Slackers 


For a hundred years an army of men and 
women, varying in number from time to time, 
have waged war on one of the greatest evils 
of civilization, which had become intrenched 
in the social customs and the political and 
financial interests of the country. It seemed 
as though nothing could ever destroy it, so 
completely was it interwoven in the life of the 
people. It was slow work educating the 
masses to see the necessity of eradicating it. 
Business, ever ready to stop the leaks that 
reduce profits, took notice when they realized 
the situation. This was more effectual than 
the moral urge had been. The movement 
gained momentum, the battle was apparently 
won. Prohibition was written into the Con- 
stitution; the saloon disappeared. 

Many of those who labored so untiringly 
have ceased their efforts; some have turned 
to their self-interests and do not see that the 
enemy is making renewed efforts, more vigor- 
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ou® than ever to undo the work of the last 
one hundred years. More than 380 organiza- 
tions have sprung up with the avowed purpose 
of “reviving the fallen foe. Most astonishing 
of all, women are championing the cause. They 
are touring the country in their automobiles, 
scattering tons of literature and speaking 
where opportunity offers. One wonders what 
their motive is—liquors for their personal use, 
or love of the limelight. Do they think thus 
to win the favor of the wet press, hoping that 
political opportunities will come to them that 
way? 

Tor you women of true worth who make 
the world better for your having lived in it 
to become slackers is unthinkable. But that 
is what you are when you neglect to inform 
yourself on the needs of the hour and to cast 
your yote for law enforcement. It matters 
not whether you wanted the vote. Duty is 
not measured by what we want, what is agree- 
able, convenient or: profitable. 

In the past the masculine slacker, who failed 
to measure up to his responsibility in voting, 
made political corruption, wastefulness and 
misuse of public funds, incompetence, injus- 
tice, fraud and graft possible, until public 
office has become associated in the minds of 
the people with a chance to defraud. 

Will the women rise in their might and de- 
mand candidates of high moral character, who 
can be neither bought nor sold, nor swayed 
from the right by any promptings of self- 
interest? Will they come out in overwhelm- 
ing numbers for law enforcement, or are we 
to see them staying away from the polls be- 
cause they are not willing to make that little 
effort for the good of their country and man- 
kind? 

As the sun sets on Nov. 7 will you be 
branded as that contemptible thing—a slacker? 


A Boston Boys’ Night 


The Boston Congregational Club observed 
Boys’ Night Oct. 23. It was an enthusiastic 
opening of the season. The rule that every 
member must bring a boy was followed by 
most of those who attended. It was a de- 
lightful evening of fellowship. After a sump- 
tuous dinner, Mr. M. J. Brimer led the sing- 
ing, in which all who could sing joined heartily, 
from ‘‘America, the Beautiful’ to “What’s the 
Matter With Father?”. 

Dr. Stephen A. Norton, the club’s president, 
is now in California, so the first vice-president, 
Thomas Weston, presided, and did so in a 
most felicitous way. 

Five-minute speeches were made by Allen 
Emery for the fathers, and by G. Irving 
Emery, a high school boy of . Eliot Church, 
Roxbury, for the boys, and both were excel- 
lent. Then came the address of the evening 
by Henry W. Gibson, state boys’ secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., on “What Religion Means 
to Red-Blooded Boys.” Mr. Gibson said that 
boys are naturally more interested in religion 
than anything else, but it is important that 
it should be presented to them in the right 
way. He emphasized the points that religion 
to red-blooded boys means sacrifice, means a 
fight for the right, means prayer and means 
service. He illustrated his address with effec- 
tive stories. It was a stirring appeal to both 
boys and their fathers, and closed with the 
call to the boys to “Get back to your churches, 
fellows, and make good!” 


The good men do, as well as the evil, lives 
on. Never is an act confined solely to the one 
who does it, or the one who receives it. Some- 
thing has happened by which the one who 
receives the act passes it on, even unconsciously 
to some other. It passes on possibly forever. 
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cond Dramatic Institute 
or Church Workers 


NWNOUNCEMENT has already been 
-Amade in Yhe COongregationalist that 


nder the auspices of Community Service 
f Boston, a seyen weeks’ course in drama- 
ic production is to be held for those in- 
erested in religious drama and pageantry. 
Ve can now announce that the Institute 
vill open Monday, Noy. 6. Sessions will 
e held from 7:30 until 10. P.M. on Monday, 
Vednesday and Friday. The first meet- 
ng, on Monday evening, will be held in the 
all of the Woman’s Industrial Union, 264 
3oyiston St. After that, all other meetings 
vill be held at 739 Boylston St. Tuition for 
he course is $10 and for registration $2. 
\pplication should be made at 739 Boylston 
st. (Telephone, Back Bay 5418). Churches 
laving young people fitted to be leaders 
n religious drama would do well to pro- 
ride instruction for at least one such pupil. 
f any work of this kind is undertaken in 
ther cities we would be glad to know of it 
ind help its promotion. 


chicago University 
[892 and 1922 

N President Harry Pratt Judson’s recent 

statement at the thirtieth anniversary of 
she opening of the University of Chicago a 
‘ew facts of striking interest were presentel. 
[The total area of the University grounds 
n 1892 was 24 acres; in 1922 the total is 98 
(with 71 acres additional in the Observatory 
site at Williams Bay, Wis., and 10 acres in 
the Geological Field Station, St. Genevieve 
County, Mo.). The total buildings in 1892 
were 4; in 1922 thesre 50. 

The Faculty in 1892 numbered 140, which 
has grown to 875 in 1921-22. Matricula- 
tions, October 1, 1892, were 551, while 
matriculations to October 1, 1922, reached 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


a total of 98,511. Registrations in the open- 
ing year were 742; in 1921-22, 12,489. There 
were no alumni in 1892, while the total 
number in 1922 is 14,951. 

The total assets. in 1892 were $2,778,156; 
last year’s budget 
374,083,438. 


expenditures were $3,- 


Co-operation in the 
Field of Home Missions 

O an encouraging degree _ practical 

church unity is already illustrated 
through federated, or co-operative action. 
A leaflet called “What is Going on Co- 
operatively,’ has been published recently 
by the Home Missions Council and can 
doubtless be obtained on application to them 
at 156 Fifth Ave, New York City. The 
Council represents 41 Boards and 27 de- 
nominations. This ten-paged leaflet presents 
a compact statement of inter-denominational 
work which may surprise many readers. 
Here is one statement, out of many: 

In Porto Rico the Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Disciples, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and United Brethren, under the admirable 
guidance of the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America, have allocated territory 
so that their churches are not in conflict or 
competition in any of the towns and villages 
or on the countryside. Together they main- 
tain the Evangelical Seminary of Porto 
Rico for the training of a native ministry; 
for pastors they carry on a correspondence 
school; and they publish one religious paper 
for all. 


A Course on Truth 
Telling in the University 
of Pennsylvania Curriculum 
T is reported that the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs intend to maintain a course 
on truth-telling in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, including a series of lectures pre- 
pared by experts of its vigilance committee. 
Also the National Surety Company plans to 
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engage the co-operation of schoolboards, 


teachers and public welfare institutions in 
teaching common honesty. The Kansas City 
Star asserts that men who are tired of mak- 
ing up for defalcations “have employed a 
practical investigator and student of child 
welfare, Dr. William Byron Forbush, author 
of the ‘Boy Problem,’ and have commis- 
sioned him to enlist the co-operation of these 
agencies in a program of 
common honesty.” 


instruction in 


Worth Noting 

It. is reported that during the past year 
the Presbyterians made a gain of $7,584,000 
in their educational endowment, without in- 
cluding gifts to Princeton and similar insti- 
tutions. 

The year 1923 will mark the 300th anni- 
versary of the settlement of the Middle 
States by Walloons (French and Belgian 
Huguenots) in 1628. Another tercentenary 
to be celebrated. 

The observance of the Centenwry of Mis- 
sions in Madagascar has been marked by 
a notable increase in church membership. 
For last year, in Imerina, an addition of 
3,455 is reported, and in Betsileo, 2,095 
additions. 

Seventy per cent. of Protestant Sunday 
schools are ungraded. Forty-three per cent. 
have less than 100 pupils enrolled, and 65 
per cent. have an attendance of less than 
100 pupils. The typical Sunday school has 
eight teachers and five officers. 

It is reported that Fraulein Gertrude 
Schaefer, in Germany, a graduate in theol- 
ogy, has been appointed assistant pastor in 
the city of Jena. There is a strong move- 
ment favoring the consideration of women 
graduates in theology as eligible for ordina- 
tion as pastors. 


Housr or BisHors at THE 47TH TRIENNIAL HPISCOPAL CONVENTION, PoRTLAND, ORE., SEPT. 6-23. 


Among them are Bishop Wm. T. Manning, 
Lac; Bishop J. OC. Ward; Bishop J. I. 


New York; Bishop William Lawrence, Massachusetts ; Bishop R. H. Weller, Fond du 
La Mothe of Honolulu; Bishop Frederick Gugley of Colorado; Bishop R. H. Mize of 


Salina, Kansas. 
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Learning By Doing 


were finally led on through an accident to 
one of their number, to study the relation of 


Epirors’ Nore: Secretary Hrwin L. Shaver 
continues his series of articles, “Learning by 
Doing.” Previous installments have been pub- 
lished in the two preceding issues. 


If the church is now consciously to adopt 
and practice the principle of learning by 
doing heretofore used only unconsciously, how 
can we make it most effective; that is, just 
how are we to go about it to provide activi- 
ties which shall be educational with the Chris- 
tian standard in mind? 

It seems that there are several facts which 
must be considered in the choice of enterprises 
to be used in the religious education process. 
First, we must select those enterprises in 
which there is a real interest on the part of 
the pupils. There can be no learning without 
interest; that is, interest in the activity itself, 
not in some reward for the sake of which the 
activity is endured. Even though some of 
these things which our boys and girls would 
like to do are not just the things we desire 
for them, nevertheless we must begin upon the 
level at which we find the children and move 
forward to higher levels. It is not necessary, 
however, to “sugar coat” activities in order 
to get children to undertake them. A great 


number of worth-while things can be done 
which require no coaxing or bribing to get the 
children to enter in enthusiastically. We 
must bear in mind, also, that the activities 
chesen must be judged from the viewpoint of 
the boys and girls and not from our own. Our 
experience is wider, our standards higher, and 
our ways of doing things more complex. We 
cannot expect them to attain all at once our 
standard of living. 

Children joyfully enter into such tasks as 
making themselves useful at picnics and church 
suppers, helping the janitor and ushering. It 
is far preferable that the interest be in a 
small thing at first and then grow to include 
an interest in larger things, than to get a 
forced attention upon seemingly big things 
and crush out any further interest. Fifty cents 
given cheerfully to missions by a class will 
lead to a far greater missionary spirit in the 
future than one dollar secured mainly upon 
the basis of rivalry to exceed the quota of 
some other class or to please the pastor or 
teacher. Our own experience in giving is 
ample evidence of this truth. 

The girls in a down-town city church who 
could be interested at first only in a discus- 
sion of the meanings of our various holidays 


health to Christianity. This came to mean a 
greater interest in what Christianity really 
meant, and finally to an unprompted desire to 
study the life of Christ, which they had been 
unwilling to do several months before. An- 
other group of girls in a community made up 
of professional people, of their own accord, 
suggested that the textbook be dropped and. 
the class talk over such matters as the nature 
and meaning of God, salvation and other 
weighty theoretical problems. They had come 
to a time in their lives when they felt a real 
need for answers to these problems and had 
been encouraged by their teacher to express 
their own feelings in regard to deciding upon 
the activities of the class. 

It must be borne in mind also that what- 
ever activities are chosen must be such that 
as a result the child will be a better Chris- 
tian; that is, we cannot rest satisfied that the 
child knows merely more about Christ and 
Christianity, but that he feels more of a Chris- 
tian and acts more like one. This cannot be 
done by limiting activity to intellectual dis- 
cussion alone, nor to such emphasis unrelated 

(Continued on Page 582) 


Dr. Davis Bible Class 


Jesus the Great Teacher 

International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 
12. Luke 6: 27-38. 

This is the translation of the familiar word 
Rabbi, and is the title by which Jesus was 
most familiarly known. The lesson today is 
not concerned with the Teacher so much as 
it is with a section of his teaching. First, there- 
fore, it is necessary to look briefly at the char- 
acter of the passage which we study. 

Radical Teaching. By this we mean teach- 
ing that goes to the very root of the matter and 
does not hesitate at any practical issue. This 
little section contains -principles that seareh 
the standards of our ordinary conduct so deeply 
that if they were to be put into practice the 
whole structure of modern life would be changed. 
Let us face the fact that here is a definition of 
life and duty that is so different from that 
which governs us generally that we must have 
profound faith and courage if we are to take it 
seriously. ‘ 

And are we to take it seriously? Did Jesus 
mean just what he said here? Do we as Chris- 
tians believe it? Until we have settled that 
question, we are not ready to study the passage 
at all. 

The first answer that is generally made in 
the effort to show that we are not to take these 
teachings literally is that Jesus was here using 
the current Oriental method of over-emphasis in 
order to,make the truth clear. Just as any- 
one will say, I nearly died with laughter, or, 
I was tickled to death, meaning, of course, that 
the sense of humor was strong in the case, so 
Jesus put the subject of love and forgiveness 
and mercy in the strongest possible terms 
simply to make them emphatic but not to exact 


literal conformity. He spoke about a cinder 
being in one man’s eye and a stick of timber in 
another; he described a camel crawling through 
the eye of a needle; it was all in the interests 
of emphasis and not for literal interpretation. 
But these are the essenti.1 laws of the Kingdom 
of God. Surely in such a matter it is not fair 
to think that Jesus would allow a method of 
rhetorie to lead to permanent misunderstanding. 

Again, it is said that Jesus was here defining 
the laws of life according to his mind, not ex- 
pecting that they ever could be realized in 
practical life. These are “counsels of perfec- 
tion” and ideals to inspire us, rather than laws 
which we are to be expected to use in the con- 
duct of our daily life. It is necessary that 
we should have ideal standards and these are 
to be quite beyond our power of achievement, 
otherwise they would not be ideals at all. So 
we are to read these laws and work with such 
strength as we have toward their realization; 
but we cannot expect attainment either of our- 
selves or of others. The height of these ideals 
we all recognize aS soon as we compare the 
average levels of our daily achievements with 
their exalted demands. But to say that they 
are merely ideals, to allure and mock us, rather 
than to fill us with hope of their attainment, 
is to rob them of their content. 

Perhaps the best way in which to settle the 
question is to ask, How did Jesus himself order 
his own life in reference to his teachings? The 
answer is clear and immediate: Jesus certainly 
took his own teachings seriously and lived up 
to them. The conclusion from that fact would 
seem to be inevitable. That which Jesus did 
his followers ought also to do. These are not 
over-emphasized principles; they are not stand- 
ards for angels; these are the laws of daily 


life for all those who follow Jesus, and they 
are the supreme standards for us all today. 
There seems to me to be no escape from these 
conclusions. I realize what is involved in 
these findings; but it seems to me that we must 
be heroic enough to accept them and then work 
with all our might to make them the laws of 
our daily life. 

Practical Applications. The whole section 
is summed up in the word love. Jesus makes 
love the supreme law of life and then he ap- 
plies it to all sorts of men and experiences. 
The great word in the Christian religion has 
been said to be faith; and there can be no doubt 
of the fact that Christians must be believers. 
But the still greater word, according to the 
plain teaching of Jesus, is Jove; and Christians 
must be mighty lovers. The relation of the 
two is clear; we cannot love, of course, unless 
we believe; but the only sure proof of faith is 
love; and the best and surest way in which 
to love is to believe. 

Now, suppose that we take the plain teach- 
ings of this section of the Sermon on the Plain 
as the law of the Christian life, and see what 
it would mean for each of us and for the world 
if we were to carry out these laws. What 
would happen in the business world? How 
would the character of our neighborhood rela- 
tions be changed if all Christians loved as this 
great law requires? What would be the result 
in international relations? How would racial 
problems be affected? How would religion be 


changed? 
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Living Faith 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic of Novy. 12-18 


Seripture Reference Heb. 11: 1-15. 


DAILY DPVOTIONS 

Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in the Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for the 
prayer meeting. This page may be used, 
fore, as an aid to daily worship. The Handbook, 
A Book of Prayers and Devotional Hymns may 
be had at five cents each from the Commission 
on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Suggestions for Prayer Meeting 
Drive straight to the vital point that faith 
means acting on the conviction that God lives, 
is righteous and is loving. The questions of 
stewardship suggested in the Program of Church 


Work affords a concrete illustration of the 
challenge to practice our faith. 
1. Faith is not “believing something you 


know is not so.” Any tendency to fear that 
our faith could not stand the light is to be 
deprecated. There are pious souls who fear 
that to investigate is to doubt, and who believe 
that to doubt is sin. Sinful doubt is a different 
thing from honest examination of all that we 
can examine, and there is no place in “living 
faith” for blind adherence to conceptions and 
dogmas which cannot bear any light which 
eould be turned upon them. 


2. Faith is not believing something you 
know is so. The minute you know a thing, 
that thing is no longer an object of faith. In 
so far as we have knowledge of God, the realm 
of faith is limited; but “no man can see God 
and live.” If the reality of God’s existence 
and the completeness of his nature were as 
clear to us as is the existence of our human 
_ friends, our moral personalities would be 
erushed automatically. Room for independent 
action by creatures of choice could hardly be 
less if the compelling presence of God were 
such as to leave no room for uncertainty as 
to his nature and his very existence. 

3. Faith is the necessary choice between 
probabilities. There is no middle ground. We 
either have faith in God or we have faith in 
no God. ‘The existence of God cannot be ab- 
solutely proved by reason, nor is it possible 
to disprove that existence; but if we live at 
all, we must either live as though there were a 
God or as though there were not a God. Now, 
there are very compelling considerations which 
make it easy to believe in God and hard to 
disbelieve in God. But in the last analysis 
it is a matter of choice even with those who 
know most and-who have thought longest in 
these deep realms. 

4. Faith means acting as ‘though it were so. 
When we deposit our money in a bank we act 
as though the bank were dependable. When 
we board a train, we act as though the train- 
men and all concerned were trustworthy. So 
when a man lives righteously he acts as 
though the ground of ihe universe were right- 
eous. When he does a kindly act he assumes 
that kindliness is fundamental in God himself. 
When he prays he assumes that his creator is 
as personal as himself, and capable of con- 
versation. 

5. Our faith assumes that there is a God. 
“Have faith in God” (Mark 11: 28) is the 
simple advice of Jesus Christ. He practiced 
his own precept. It governed him as a child. 


there- ~ 


Gloset and Altar 


THE WILL OF GOD 


Nevertheless, not as I will, 
wilt Matt. 26: 39, 


but as thou 


For God esteems it one of his glories, that 
he brings good out of evil; and therefore it 
were but reason we should trust God to 
govern his own world as he pleases and 
that we should patiently wait till the change 
cometh, or the reason be discovered.—J eremy 
Taylor. 


God that often effectuates his own will 
by contraries, makes trouble the prepara- 
tion for peace.—Thomas Adams. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Hach day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill: 

“Not as I will.’ 


“Not as I will:’’ the sound grows sweet 
Hach time my lips the words repeat. 
‘“‘Not as I will:” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and _ still 
For us must all his love fulfill: 
“Not as we will.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson, abr. 


God has a way of overruling mistakes 
when the heart is right with him. That is 
the supreme essential. The one attitude of 
ours which can move his purpose of love 
is the refusal to yield life and will to his 
own great will of love for it. But when 
that life is honestly yielded, then the mis- 
takes which spring from our own human 
infirmities will be corrected by God, as we 
move along that path—James H. Mc- 
Conkey. abr. 


Why should I be discouraged? My God 
is willing, if I were but willing. He is de- 
lighted with my delights.—Richard Basater. 


Grant us, we beseech thee, almighty and 
most merciful God, fervently to desire, 
wisely to search out and perfectly to fulfill 
all that is well-pleasing unto thee. Order 
thou my worldly condition to the glory of 
thy name; and of all thow requirest me 
to do, grant me the knowledge, the desire 
and the ability, that I may so fulfill it as 
I ought, and may my path to thee, I pray, be 
safe, straightforward and perfect to the end. 
Give me, O Lord, a steadfast heart which 
no unworthy affection may drag downward ; 
give me an unconquered heart, which no 
tribulation can wear out; give me an up- 
right heart, which no wnworthy purpose 
may tempt aside. Bestow upon me also, O 
Lord, my God, understanding to know thee, 
diligence to seek thee, wisdom to find thee, 
and @ faithfulness that may finally em- 
brace thee. Amen.—Thomas Aquinas. 
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It gave him victory in great temptations. It 
made him strong in his life work. He went 
to Calvary acting on the assumption that God 
lives and loves. The Scriptures are full of 
characters who haye assumed the existence of 
God and acted accordingly. The Christian of 
today assumes that there is a God and pro- 
fesses to act accordingly, and the unbeliever 
assumes that there is not a God and acts 
accordingly. 

6. Our faith assumes that God is “our 
Father’ (Matt. 6: 9). Assuming that God is 
our Father, we act as though we were con- 
scious of his interest in our lives. We assume 
that it is his voice speaking to us when we 
are prompted to turn from things harmful 
and to choose things useful. We assume that 
certain disciplines are not the accidents of 
chance, but the wisdom of a Father who seeks 
the child’s good. 

7. God is too close to us to be seen. As 
the fishes swim in the seas unconscious that 
there is water; as the birds fly in the air un- 
conscious that there is air, and children and 
simple men do the same, so “wise” men may 
“live and move and have their being” in God 


without being forced to the conviction that 


there is a God. 
_ 


PRocGRAM FOR CHURCH WoRK 
Stewardship 

1. Precept upon precept. The application 
of the principle that faith is acting as though 
it were so is very immediate in the question 
of the administration of our possessions, our 
time and our talents. We call the faithful 
trusteeship in these matters by the name of 
stewardship. Much has been said. about it in 
recent years and months, but since it is one 
of the fundamental and most practical items 
of our Christian practice, it certainly calls 
for precept upon precept. What is your sys- 
tem of inculeating the principle of Christian 
stewardship in all the constituents of the 
church? If you have not used the Stewardship 
Referendum provided by the Commission on 
Missions, it is highly recommended. Many 
pastors have made the stewardship enrollment 
a very helpful feature. There is very prac- 
tical help in a definite decision to practice 
proportionate giving, and with it to maintain 
a budget system. 

2. Stewardship literature. very pastor is 
familiar with the stewardship literature, but 
information will be furnished by the Commis- 
sion on Missions on request. One new piece 
of literature is being supplied in connection 
with the Every Member Canvass campaign, 
entitled “Immortal Money,” an eight-page leaf- 
let by Dr. Jay T. Stocking of the Upper Mont- 
clair Church. It is free for wide distribution. 

3. The Stereopticon. Churches which use 
the stereopticon should know that the Com- 
mission on Missions furnishes a _ stereopticon 
lecture entitled ‘‘Stewardship.” This lecture 
presents the Scripture principle of trusteeship, 
modern illustrations drawn from the practice 
of great philanthropists and the opportunities 
for investment in Kingdom building through 
contributions to the church and to its mis- 
sionary enterprises. This set of slides, with 
the lecture, may be secured from the Commis- 
sion on Missions, 287 Fourth Ave., New York; 
F. W. Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston; F. B. 
Reeve, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago; and 
H. H. Kelsey, 760 Market St., San Francisco. 
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The Macmillan 75 cent Library 

The Macmillan Company presents in the Fall 
Announcement a list of about sixty volumes, 
chosen from their own publications, which 
they are re-issuing at the reasonable price of 
seventy-five cents a volume. So far as we can 
judge from ‘the samples we have seen, these 
volumes are as well bound and presentable as 
the originals, and are printed from the same 


plates. Among them are such volumes as, 
What Christianity Means to Me, by Lyman 
Abbott; Religion and Business by Roger 
Babson; Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 


by James Barnes; The Childhood of The World 
by Edward Clodd; The Friend of Caesar by 
Wm. Stearns Davis; Three Acres and Liberty 
by Bolton Hall; Jimmy Quigg by Harold Ss. 
Latham: The Wreck of the Grosvenor by W. 
Clark Russell; 


The Story of the Pilgrims for 
Children by Roland G. Usher, ete. 


Send for 
the full list. There are books to suit all 
tastes. 


On Religious Themes 

Tur BIBLE FoR ScHoOL AND HOME. VOL. 
als GENESIS, by REV. J. PATERSON SMYTH 
(Doran. $1.00). In his introduction the author 
shows, as he has in his other volumes, that 
he accepts the conclusions of modern Biblical 
scholarship. And he tries in these lessons for 
children to teach the stories of Genesis ‘‘so 
that they will not have to be unlearned by- 
and-by.” Some may think that he fails to 
do so. It all depends upon the teacher and how 
he uses the volume. The method of the book 
is to tell the story first. Then the author 
provides questions to direct the discussion. It 
is intended for children, apparently of junior 
classes and may be of great service. 

LANDMARKS IN THE HisTrorY OF HARLY 
CHRISTIANITY, by Krirsope LAKE (Macmillan. 
$1.25). A comparatively brief (108 pages) 
and untechnical presentation of some of the 
conclusions arrived at by the author in his 
larger work. It was presented as the Haskell 
Lectures at Oberlin in 1919. It marks the 
most advanced views of New Testament crit- 
icism, especially on such matters as Baptism, 
the Resurrection, Salvation, Immortality, the 
Judgment, and the varidus problems of Chris- 
tology. 

MorAaL EpucATION IN SCHOOL AND HOME 
by J. O. ENGLEMAN (Sanborn). A valuable 
hand book for teachers showing how moral 
education can be carried on through literature, 
history, biography, current events, nature 
study, athletics and other school activities, 
The best thing about the book is its large 
use of concrete examples rather than mere 
rules and technical pedagogy. The author 
has had large experience in public schools, 
normal schools and Sunday schools and is 
well fitted by practical training as well as 
education for preparing a much needed volume. 

TALES OF Far-Orr Days by NEwTon M. 
Hart (Ginn. 84c). 

TALES OF CAPTAINS AND CONQUEST by NEw- 
Ton M. Hatut (Ginn. 84c). These two vol- 
umes are part of a series called “Stories of 
the Commo Wealth-of Israel.’’ These stories 
taken from the Old Testament are set forth 
in the most attractive fashion. “The characters 
are shown in thrilling ‘action like moving 
pictures. The stories are really moving pic- 
tures of a great people in tent and palace, on 
the march, on the field -of battle.” 


author 
uses a wealth of illustration from HWnglish and 


Besides the biblical material the 
American literature. The author is a_ well 
known Congregational minister and has served 
very acceptably. on the school board of Spring- 
field (Mass.). The first volume begins with 
“the poetic story of the making of the world 
by God, the Master Workman,” and closes 
with the death of Moses. The second volume 
begins with Joshua and closes with Solomon. 
It includes selections from Heclesiastes and Pro- 
verbs. This series solves the problem of how 
to put the Bible into public schools. 

CREEDS OR NO CREEDS, by CHARLES HARRIS, 
D.D. (Dutton. $6.00). The sub-title de- 
seribes this treatise as a critical examination 
of the basis of modernism, In the author’s own 
words: “The main object of this book is to 
refute the doctrine of Immanence—to discredit 
Immanence both as a theoretical and a practi- 
eal principle.’”’ He defends the doctrine of the 
pre-existent Christ, the virginal birth, the 
bodily resurrection, the bodily ascension, and 
defends in general the Nicene Creed and its 
use as a test of the orthodox faith of clergy 
and laity. The discussion is lengthy—over 
3850 pages—closely reasoned, with abundant use 
of ancient and modern writings, and is both 
readable and stimulating. It is an excellent 
statement of the conservative orthodox posi- 
tion and a keen eriticism of the whole Modern- 
ist position. Of course it rejects most of the 
conclusions of recent New Testament criticism. 

THE RELIGION OF THE PSALMS, by J. M. 
Powis SmirH (University of Chicago Press. 
$1.75). A choice little volume on the Psalms 
as indicative of the religious and moral stand- 
ards of later Judaism. It is not an attempt to 
adapt the teaching to present day problems 
but ‘fto present the meaning of the Psalms as 
it lay in the minds of their authors and earliest 
readers,’ The chapter headings are: The 
Hymn Book of the Second Temple, The Sweet 
Singer of Israel, Suffering and Song, the 
Psalms and Immortality, The Idea of God 
in the Psalms. These topics well suggest 
the rich material of a work which we heartily 
commend to ministers and all other Bible 
students and teachers. 

ALL Is Ong, A plea for the Higher Pan- 
theism by EpMonp HotmeEs (Dutton. $1.90). 
This is an evaluation of the universe in terms 
of pantheism, founded on an experience of 
spiritual exaltation following bodily exhaus- 
tion after a severe surgical operation. The 
author is English and owns an_ interesting 
style. His vision of cosmic unity includes God 
and excludes the manifest emphasis of Christ 
and Christianity upon personality. It is an 
evidence of a familiar trend of the human mind 
toward strictly unitary views of all that is. 
“All is God because all is one. And all is One 
because God is all,” is Mr. Holmes’s creed— 
convenient but evasive of a thousand difficulties. 
Its working out leaves no room for the Chris- 
tian concepts of the divine initiative and of 
the underlying unity of phenomena in the will 
of God. 


Religious Education and Missions 
CuuRcH ScHoor ADMINISTRATION by BE. 
Morris Frrcusson (Revell. $1.75). The 
comparatively small enrollment which a class 
on organization and administration usually 
secures in a Community Training School is 
evidence of the fact that pastors, superintend- 
ents. and other officers of our church schools 
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are not fully aware of the importance of know- 
ing the best methods of conducting their work. 

Religious Education is a matter of prime 
importance in the program of any church and 
the church school is the ageney through which 
it is to be carried on. It requires definite or- 
ganization and thoughtful planning and Dr. 
Fergusson’s book will prove a valuable help. 

Mr. Fergusson has had years of experience 
both as superintendent in the local church 
school and as an officer and leader in state 
Sunday schools. His book covers the field 
thoroughly. It is practical, readable, and 
very suggestive. 

CHRISTIAN WORK AS A> VOCATION (Mac- 
millan. $1.00). This volume is the first 
to appear of the Christian Service Series, 
edited by Professor Sneath of Yale University. 
Three phases of Christian vocational work are 
considered: The Ministry, by Henry Hallam 
Tweedy; The Foreign Missionary’s Calling, by 
Harlan P. Beach; and The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, by Judson J. McKim. 
Each sets forth the nature, scope, importance, 
and rewards of the calling treated and also 
the personal qualifications and preparation 
required of those who would make this their 
life work. The presentation in each case is 
fair and comprehensive with a praiseworthy 
lack of special pleading. The book gives an 
attractive picture of vital, many-sided service 
to humanity that should challenge the atten- 
tion and respect of every  serious-minded 
young man. While prepared for college stu- 
dents it will appeal to any thoughtful reader. 

DRAMATIZED MISSIONARY STORIES, by MARY 
M. RUSSELL (Doran 1922. $1). The value of 
dramatics in educational work no longer needs 
argument. It lends itself particularly well 
to missionary themes and this little volume will 
be helpful to leaders seeking short, simple 
pieces, suitable for presentation in Sunday 
school, Young People’s and Missionary socie- 
ties, and on similar occasions. Some of the 
dramatizations might be improved by intro- 
ducing a little more action, shortening some 
speeches, and eliminating an occasional tend- 
ency to “preachiness.” The book contains 
twelve sketches, covering both home and for- 
eign missionary subjects. “A Call to Service” 
(a story of David Livingstone), “The Mission- 
ary Barrel,” “Two Business Adventures in 
Japan” and “A Christmas Problem” are 
particularly good. An introductory chapter 
with simple directions for making costumes 
adds to the practical value of the book. 

THE CAREER OF A COBBLER: the life story 
of William Carey. By MaArcAret T. APPLE- 
GARTH (Revell. 75 cents). This is different 
from the usual missionary biography in that 
the author has put her story into the mouth. 
of Vishnuswami, a Hindu,’ who sits through the 
night with his friend at the edge of the village 
market place. The device makes possible an 
interesting commentary as well as a narrative 
of the great missionary’s life and work, and 
the effect of the story upon the listener is 
symbolic of the power of Carey’s life in 
India. It is an interesting adjunct to the 
literature on the foreign missionary theme of 
this year. HERBERT W. GATES. 

sone 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West'Jack- 
son St., Chicago. | 
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The Last Pillow-Fight 


By Frances Margaret Fox 

The neighbors spoke of Bobbie as a spoiled 
ehild, which would have surprised his mother 
had she known it. She thought he was a 
pretty good little fellow even if he didn’t obey 
quickly and did usually manage to have his 
own way. He was a good-looking boy and knew 
so well how to behave, that strangers thought 
the neighbors were mistaken. | 

Now it was like this about the pillow-fights: 
From the time he was an infant, Bobbie was 
hard on pillows. He punched pillows, he 
danced on them, he threw them against the 
wall and played ball with little ones. As he 
grew older he grew rougher with pillows: 
nothing his gentle mother would say, nothing 
his father would say, was of any use to the 
pillows. Bobbie continued to treat them as if 
they were his enemies instead of his good 
friends. He taught the baby to kick pillows 
and to have pillow-fights. 

One Saturday morning in early spring, 
Bobbie’s mother called up the stairway, ‘‘Get 
dressed quickly, Bobbie dear, and come down 
to breakfast !” 

Bobbie answered, “In a minute, mother!” 

“Baby go get Bobbie,” offered the little 
brother, and up the stairs the baby climbed. 
There he found Bobbie half dressed trying to 
kick a pillow across the room. “Fight!” sug- 
gested the baby, and then the fun began. 

Five minutes later mother called again and 
said, “Please hurry, Bobbie, and bring the 
baby with you. Come, dear!” 

“Tl be there,” Bobbie answered, but he 
kept on playing pillow-fight with the baby. 
Again his mother called: “Come, Bobbie! 
Why, my dear child,’ she said, ‘there is a 
beautiful surprise waiting for you today, and 
if you don’t get down to breakfast soon, you'll 
be disappointed!” ; 

Even then the laughing Bobbie only an- 
swered, “In a minute, mother,” and kept on 
playing pillow-fight with the baby. 

Perhaps it was five minutes after that be- 
fore Bobbie came downstairs, and then he came 
down half dressed and looking frightened. 

“T__T’ve had an accident,” he confessed, 
“Please come upstairs quick !” 

“What has happened to the baby?” mother 
inquired in alarm. 

“Nothing but feathers,” 
“and they are on me too!” 

Sure enough, Bobbie was covered with 
feathers; they were sticking on his hair on 
his woolly underwear, and -he was blowing 
them out of his mouth. : 

“JJ didn’t mean to,” he added as he fol- 
lowed his, mother up the stairs ‘You see,” 
he explained, “I was having a little pillow- 
fight with the baby when the pillow broke out 
of all its end stitches—and—and it is pretty 
bad, mother, worse’n you’d think!” 

It was pretty bad. Feathers were floating 
down the stairway even then; they were fiying 
around the hall like surprised little birds, and 
in the bedroom the air was filled with feathers. 
The baby was sitting in the middle of the 
floor fighting feathers with both fists. When 
his mother appeared he began to cry. 

It would take an hour anyway to tell all 
about the way Bobbie’s mother worked in 
that room trying to catch those fly-away 
feathers. She made Bobbie help although he 


Bobbie answered, 
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didn’t enjoy the work. You wouldn’t believe 
that a little thing like broken stitches in the 
end of a big friendly pillow could make go 
much trouble. Bobbie laughed once because 
the baby looked so funny with his short curly 
hair so full of feathers that he looked as if 
he had a topknot; he stopped laughing, though, 
when flying feathers almost choked the little 
fellow. At the end of an hour, when Bobbie 
and his mother had caught in paper-bags and 
saved all the feathers they could, and when 
the rugs and bedding and curtains had been 
tossed out on the crusty snow, Bobbie, went to 
breakfast. When he was eating oatmeal he 
said solemnly : 

“That is the last pillow-fight that is going 
to happen in my day, mother dear! J’ll never 
play with the pillows again!” 

His mother made no answer; she was tired. 
After a minute of silence Bobbie added in 


meek tones: 

“Did you forget about the beautiful sur- 
prise, mother dear?” 

At that, Bobbie’s mother lifted both her 


hands and looked too disappointed for words. 
Then she glanced at the clock and shook her 
head. Just then the telephone rang. Mother 
answered it. Between listening times, Bobbie 
heard her say: 

“Oh, sister Agnes, we cannot get to the 
train! It is too late: we can’t get ready. Yes, 
yes, I did forget it. One of our pillows burst 
its end stitches this morning and in taking care 
of the flying feathers I forgot everything else! 
Well, have a good time and tell the children 
to please save maple-sugar hearts for Bobbie 
and the baby! At the Junction, you say? No, 
it is too late. Good-by!” ‘ 

Bobbie couldn’t speak without crying, so 
he kept still and waited for his mother to ex- 
plain. 

“Our families were all going on the morning 
train to a sugaring-off party at Uncle Peter’s,” 
she told him. “Father is going, too. He went 
to the office early this morning so he could get 
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away for the day. Aunt Agnes telephoned 
from the little magazine shop across from the 
station to find out why we were not there. 
She says she saw your father coming down 
the street a long way off. The train was 
whistling at the crossing when she said good- 
by. Haye some more oatmeal, Bobbie?’’ 

“No, I thank you,” answered Bobbie, and 
when he eried, his mother just let him. After 
a while she said: “I am as disappointed as 
you are. I wished to go to the sugaring-off 
party at Uncle Peter’s maple-sugar camp, 
and if I had taught my little boy to come when 
his mother calls, we might be having a jolly 
time now with our families on the train!” 

Straightway Bobbie forgot his own troubles. 
Dashing the tears from his eyes he ran to put 
his arms around his disappointed mother. 

“It was my own fault,” he exclaimed, “and 
not yours at all! Now don’t you blame your- 
self for my badness! When I am a man I'll 
take you to sugaring-off parties every day 
while there’s sugar!” 

“If you feel like that about it,” his mother 
answered joyfully, ‘we still have time to meet 
the folks at the Junction where they change 
cars, because Mr. Jackson up the road will be 
by here in a few minutes with his horse and 
cutter. He is going to meet his daughter who 
is coming on the train that our folks will 
take to go out to the sugar-camp. Come, baby, 
come quickly, so mother can get you ready.” 

“Come to mother NOW!” Bobbie added 
severely. And the baby came. 

When Mr. Jackson drove by he found three 
friends at their gate waiting to beg a ride to 
the Junction. Of course he took them in, and 
that day ended well for Bobbie and his mother 
after all. 

As for the neighbors, they changed their 
minds about him before long. They decided 


that instead of being a spoiled child Bobbie had 
become ‘“‘a manly little fellow—such a help to 
his mother.” 

(All rights reserved) 


Have you ever reached about in the dark 
trying to find the cord that would pull on the 
electric light? Some one who had done that 
finally conceived the idea of putting a bit of 
radium in a little bulb that could be fastened 
to the end of the cord. Henceforth when he 
wanted to pull on the light there was that 
little bulb gleaming there in the dark, a sure 
indication of the location of the cord. 

Now, that little bulb doesn’t amount to 
much so far as giving light is concerned. You 
can’t read by it. You can’t do much with 
it. But it is a sure guide to the cord that 
leads to the light that is capable of flooding 
the room with light. 


Some of us feel small and insignificant in 
this great world. The amount of light that 
we can shed doesn’t seem to cast much radi- 
ance. And yet each one of us may be the 
radiolite bulb that guides to the larger Light, 
the Light that lighteth every man in the dark- 
ness of this world. By serving as such guides, 
we may save many from the hurts and bruises 
that come to those who grope blindly about 
in the darkness for light. 

“Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” 

Rev. Ropert G. ARMSTRONG. 

Spencer, Mass. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
On Showing Our Colors 


Comment on Topic for Nov. 12-18 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Church Membership. Matt. 10: 32-33. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Just previous to these verses Jesus is em- 
phasizing God’s wonderful thoughtfulness and 
care of us. “A new antidote to fear drawn from 
.... the paternal providence of God.” The 
Father watches over the smallest birds. How 
much more over us! Why should we not then 
be glad to own our debt to him by our con- 
fession of allegiance to his son? Such an 
avowal of loyalty will be rewarded by Christ 
at the day we appear before our Father in 
heaven. The word for “confession” occurs only 
here and in a similar verse in Luke 12:8. It 
calls for an open, clear, unmistakable acknowl- 
edgment of Jesus before men. 


Leads for Leaders 

Jesus never founded the church himself, but 
he has given great success to all its efforts. 
One supreme effort of his life was to call forth 
loyalty from his followers. Church member- 
ship is an acknowledgment of this. 

Is it much credit to be a soldier and not 
be willing to stand under the colors? What 
fresh inspiration does it give the soldier to 
feel that he is a bona fide member of the army? 

Study church membership in terms of loyalty 
to Christ; to fellow-Christians; to the ideals 
of his Kingdom. What can we do to increase 
this? 

How can this meeting be a starting point 
for a campaign among Endeayorers themselves 
for new church members? 


Thoughts for Members 

Church membership is not a movement of 
saints out of the world but a movement out 
into that world, of men. and women whose 
hearts are one with Christ and with those in 
need. “Not he who receives the water of 
baptism or the cup of communion has the as- 
surance of blessing but ‘whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water only.’ ” 


To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, and which is 
animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind unless it be invigorated 
and reimpressed by external ordinances, by 
stated calls to worship, and the salutary in- 
fluence of example.—WMilton. 


We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The light, the truth, the way. 
Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. — 
—John G. Whittier. 


A Moment of Prayer 

“T love thy church, O God’’—may these 
words, O Father, be not simply on our lips: 
may they be deeply imbedded in our hearts, 
as the controlling principle of our lives. By 
what others see in us as an evidence of the 
influence of membership in thy Church may 
they be drawn to him who is the heart of it. 
May they, too, take their places in the ranks 
of those who gladly acknowledge him as Lord. 
Amen. 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


News of the Colleges 


Olivet College, under the leadership of 
Dr. P. F. Voelker, is experiencing one of the 
best years in its history. More than 300 col- 
lege students have enrolled, and additional 
buildings and equipment will soon be required 
to care for the enlarged student body. Re- 
cently Olivet received a bequest for $15,000, 
with a reversionary clause in favor of the 
Foundation for Education. This is one of the 
first definite recognitions of the latest venture 
in Congregationalism and should be followed by 
others of a similar nature. Fourteen members 
of. the Battle Creek Ministerial Association 
were guests of Olivet College recently and 
were entertained at dinner at Shipherd Hall. 
At the chapel services preceding the dinner, 
the guests occupied the platform and took 
charge of the exercises. Rey. Stewart Crandell, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, led in the 
devotionals. Rev. Quinton Smith Walker of 
the First M. E. Church was chosen by his 
colleagues to make the address. Rey. Carlton 
Miller of the Congregational Church gave the 
closing prayer. The Olivet College orchestra 
rendered musical selections. 


Fargo College has been closed for the year 
and may be rented to the National Government 
as a school for invalid soldiers during the 
period ending June 380, 1924. It is confidently 
expected that the institution can re-open its 
doors as a Congregational college in the fall 
of 1924. 

Kingfisher College has not opened this year, 
although the trustees of the institution hope 
to secure a president and faculty and continue 
our educational work in Oklahoma with the 
beginning of the school year, 1923. By action 
of the Board of Trustees of the Congregational 
Foundation for Hduecation, Kingfisher students 
are being provided part tuition and transporta- 
tion while attending our colleges-—Fairmount, 
Drury, Doane and Washburn. Gifts for King- 
fisher will be used for the support of her stu- 
dents in other schools. 


Doane College has begun its 51st year with 
the largest enrollment in its history. Its 
$300,000 endowment campaign is going for- 
ward strongly, with the Nebraska Congrega- 
tional Conference assuring the college vigorous 
support. 

Tabor College, under its new _ president, 
Dr. Lynd, has enrolled a greater number of 
students than have attended the institution any 
time during the past twelve years. The “self 
help” idea is taking with friends of the college 
and may succeed in putting the institution on 
its feet. 

The trustees of Franklin Academy have 
handled the financial affairs of the institution 
in an admirable way, and have finally closed 
the school and sold its property. Asa result of 
good management, recent gifts by the Educa- 
tion Society and the Foundation for Educa- 
tion will be returned to these societies. 


President J. D. Brownell reports that North- 
land College is crowded to its doors, and that 
a campaign for more buildings, added equip- 
ment and increased endowment is to be 
launched at Ashland in the spring. It is 
planned to build a sécond girls’ dormitory and 
a new boys’ dormitory, and to convert the 
old boys’ dormitory into a science hall. It is 
also planned to bring the endowment total to 
such a level as to assure Northland recogni- 
tion by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. . 

President J. L. McConaughy announces that 


the 550 limit put on attendance at Knox Col- 
lege has been reached this fall, and that there 
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are urgent demands that some provision be 
made for an enlarged enrollment. With the 
completion of a new library building that will 
materially increase classroom space, it is pos- 
sible that the gates of Knox may be opened 
next year to seven wr eight hundred students. 


The college year has opened auspiciously at 
Piedmont. The attendance in the college de- 
partment is larger than ever before. ; 

Cc. F. E. 


Dean O’Brien for Straight 

The resignation of Dean J. P. O’Brien from 
Talladega Seminary to accept the presidency 
of Straight College, New Orleans, has occa- 
sioned deep regret on the part of the friends 
of the Seminary. 

For four years Dr. O’Brien has worked 
strenuously for the Seminary, when some doc- 
tors had given up hope. Good progress has 
been made, and the friends of the Seminary 
were full of courage. Not only has the num- 
ber of students been increased, but the Semi- 
nary has become better ‘known and gained 
larger support from Congregationalists, North 


JAMES P. O’BrIrn 
Newly appointed president of Straight 
College 


and South. The call for an educated ministry 
for the Colored Congregational churches has 
demonstrated the need of this, the only theo- 
logical seminary south of Washington. 

Dr. O’Brien came to Talladega from Kan- 
sas City, where for 14 years he had been a 
secretary for the Congregational Sunday School — 
Association; first in Kansas, Neb., and Mis- 
souri; then throughout the Southwest. At 
Talladega he continued this work with the 
Colored churches of the South, while also 
working for the Seminary whenever in his 
travels he could find young men for the 
ministry. * 

A native of Nova Scotia, Dr. O’Brien is a_ 
graduate of Oberlin College and Seminary. 
Refusing a call to a larger place, his first work 
was in rural churches. Then, after a year 
of graduate study in Oberlin, he was for seven. 
years pastor of Hope Congregational Church, 
St. Louis. Dr. O’Brien’s next charge was the 
Tabernacle Church of Kansas City, which he 
left for the Sunday school work. : 

Straight College is to be congratulated on 
obtaining Dr. O’Brien for president, and can- 
not fail to prosper under such a vigorous, 
scholarly and well-balanced leader. The 
friends of the college are expected to rally 
and make the most of the strategic opportu- 
nity which Straight enjoys in New Orleans. 


Gc A. J. 
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Superintendent Rathbone Retires 

On the first day of August, Rev. W. J. Min- 
chin of Colorado began service as superin- 
tendent of the Northern California Congrega- 
tional Conference, and at the same moment 


Rev. LELAND D. RATHBONE 


Rey. Leland D. Rathbone, who has faithfully 
served the Conference for 15 years, laid aside 
the burdens of that office. 

Californians are not all of them always 
aware of the largeness of their estate; others 
| outside of the state know nothing about it. 

The field which Mr. Rathbone has served all 

this time runs from Dorris, up in Siskiyou 

County, to Porterville and Tipton, not far 

from the Tehachapi Mountains. This means 

a distance of about 700 miles. How far south 

would the Bostonian have to go to be 700 miles 

from home? Would it be Washington, or per- 

haps Charleston? Back and forth for 15 

strenuous years has the faithful superintendent 

traveled over this field, making on the aver- 
age a pilgrimage of 25,000 miles a year. This 
is the task that Superintendent Rathbone lays 
down, worn out by the exacting life, and this 

is the task that Superintendent Minchin, a 

younger man, is taking up. 

During the 15 years of service just ended 
some remarkable and creditable results have 
been achieved. There has been a 40 per cent. 
increase in the membership of the churches; 
the missionary gifts of the churches have gone 
from $25,000 to $50,000; the invested funds 
of the Conference have gone from nothing to 
18,000; and the invested funds of the Home 
Missionary Society have increased from $7,000 
to over $100,000, with a conditional gift fund 
of $50,000 additional. The business of the 
office has grown tremendously during these 
years. The Sunday school work, the minis- 
terial relief work and much work in connec- 
tion with chureh building are now cared for 
in the superintendent’s office, along with the 
home missionary work and the many details of 
the duties of the Conference treasurer in the 

‘ collection and distribution of benevolent funds 
‘and the promotion of the apportionment. 
Superintendent Rathbone came to the con- 
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clusion last September that he could no longer 
stand the strain of the work. In October, he 
offered his resignation to the Conference, but 
has kindly remained at the task until his 
successor could be found, The benefit of his 
years of experience will not be lost to the 
Conference in his retirement, as he is to re- 
main in the office to assist Dr. Minchon as 
financial and recording secretary, an _ office 
created by the trustees last year, thus leaving 
the superintendent free for the larger con- 
structive work among the churches. As Dr. 
Rathbone turns over to his successor the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of his arduous 
office, he may do so with the consciousness of 
a work well done and an accomplishment of 
large value rendered to the Congregationalism 
of our Pacifle Coast. E. C. 0. 


The Brooklyn Churches 

Reports from the Brooklyn, N. Y., churches 
indicate that the fall work is opening with re- 
markably good interest and enthusiasm, and 
most of the congregations are settling down 
for the year with a feeling of strength and 
courage that bespeaks steady progress through 
the year to come. 

During the summer, the church building of 
Souru, Rev. R. A. McConnell, pastor, has 
undergone a transformation. The entire in- 
terior has been re-decorated, and the pulpit 
and pulpit furniture beautifully upholstered. 
The auditorium is one of the most beautiful 
of all the Brooklyn churches, with its two rows 
of columns supporting both the galleries and 
the magnificent, inspiring arches of the high 
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ceiling. The decorators succeeded in bringing 
out the best that was in the naturally beautiful 
building, a particularly fine portion of the 
work being the large panel in a tapestry effect 
back of the pulpit. 

In addition to the re-decorating of the 
church, new Pilgrim Hymnals were purchased 
and ready for use when the church held its 
opening service of the fall on Sept. 10. A new 
floor has been laid during the summer in the 
chapel on Fourth Place, in readiness for the 
active work that goes on there during the 
winter months. Altogether, about $5,000 was 
invested by the church in this preparation for 
another step ahead. The expenditure was all 
covered in advance, most of it by a _ great 
Easter offering of nearly $4,000. 

Rev. G. M. Miller of Ocran AveE., who as- 
sumed the pastorate of the church in Septem- 
ber, succeeding Rev. H. M. Halliday, 
tary of the C. H. M.S., says: 

I find the ehurch in a most flourishing con- 
dition, and I am devoting my first efforts to 
re-organizing the various societies, so that the 
full program of activities will be under way at 
once. Just as soon as the parish list can be 
brought up to date, I am planning a’systematic 
visitation. One of the new features is to be 
a nursery maintained in the parish house dur- 
ing the Sunday morning service, where par- 
ents can leave babies and small children under 
six years of age while they attend the service 
in the church. At a recent meeting of the 
church school cabinet it was decided to re- 


grade the school and put-in the entire series 
of Pilgrim Graded Lessons. 


Another of the newer pastors, Rey. AG ge 
Adams of PARK SLOPE, reports that during 
his first year at the church more than 50 


secre- 


Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 
“Blood Will Tell” 


XXIII. 


The Whites 


The perpetuating and broadening of the influence of a New England minister 
in the life of his son is well shown in the case of Rey. William F, White, pastor 


Trumbull, 
born 


Ct. 


married Miss 


Rey. W. EF. WHITE 
to the church in Trumbull, Ct. 


Bessie 
Ware, Mass. During his first pas- 
torate in Trumbull, Ct., a beauti- 
ful ‘stone church was built and 
endowed. He next served churches 
in Hinsdale, N. H., Ledyard, Ct., 
and Old Saybrook, Ct. 

In 1921, after an absence of 
twenty-one years, 


of the Congregational Church in 
Mr. 
in Rensselaeryille, 
educated at Rensselaerville Acad- 
emy, Amherst College and Hart- 
ford Theological 


White was 
INS Yes 


Seminary, and 
Haton of 


hemase recalled Rev. BH. HE. WHITE 


He has acted as trustee, under the will of the late 


Mrs. Mary Nichols Merwin, in the erection of the Nichols Memorial Public Library 


at Trumbull. 


He is a trustee of the Bill Library Association of Ledyard and a 
Corporate Member of the American Board. 


A son of Mr. White, Rev. Emmons H. White, is now a missionary of the Ameri- 


ean Board in India. 


A native of Trumbull, Ct., trained in Cushing and Norwich 


Academies, Yale University and Divinity School, he was ordained in his father’s 


ehurch in Old Saybrook, Ct. 


In 1917, with his wife, formerly Miss Ruth P. Parker, 


of Grafton, Mass., he was commissioned by the American Board for work in the 


Madura Mission in Southern India. 


They were stationed first at Tirumangalam, 


and are now at Aruppukottai, where they are continuing the noble work carried 
on through many years by Dr. and Mrs. Franklin HE. Jeffery. 
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new members have been received, the congre- 
gations have steadily grown and the church 
seems to be in for some fine constructive work 
this winter. As a result of the generous 
Waster offering last spring, $1,000 was paid on 
the mortgage, and the church looks forward 
to a.material reduction in the near future. 
Rey. A. R. Heaps of Lewis Avr. is continu- 
ing this fall the type of Sunday evening serv- 
ice which met with general approval last year; 
namely, a brief service with an illustrated 


lecture or a special musical program following. 
October 


The subjects during were: Oct. 1, 
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“Intolerance,” based on Griffith’s great motion 
picture; Oct. 8, “The Old Nest,” from the 
popular picture; Oct. 15, “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,’ the miracle of personal 
influence; Oct. 22, “The Land of the Sham- 
rock,” a trip through Ireland; Oct. 29, pro- 
gram by the Gloria Trumpeters and choir of 
the church, with brief address by Mr. Heaps 
on “Broadcasting.” On Wednesday evenings, 
the Lewis Ave. congregation is following a 
course of studies based on “Jesus in the Ex- 
perience of Men,” by T. R. Glover. 

The pulpit of the CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS 


are specific. 


Forbush. 


ican Institute of Child Life. 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


CHILD TRAINING 


@The problems parents face in the training of their children 
The American Home Series of pamphlets deal 
with definite problems, which are discussed by experts. 
The Series is invaluable as an adjunct in child training, as 
it recognizes sound principles of civil, moral and religious 
education, and makes practical application of them. 


The following eight pamphlets of the series, having a 
close relationship to each other, are grouped together: 


THE FIRST YEAR IN A BABY’S LIFE—William Byron Forbush. 
THUMB SUCKING—Harriet Hickox Heller. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE BABY UNTIL IT IS ONE YEAR OLD—William Byron 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD CHARACTER—Frederick W. Langford. 
THE SECOND AND THIRD YEARS—The Literary and Educational Staffs of the Amer- 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD DURING SECOND AND THIRD YEARS—The 
Literary and Educational Staffs of the American Institute of Child Life. 


THE MOTHER AS PLAYFELLOW (Years One, Two and Three)— Alberta Munkres. 
PARENTHOOD AND HEREDITY—George Herbert Betts. 


Price, for this group of eight pamphlets, net, $1.35, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Chicago 


Boston Detroit 


Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 


love.” 


“charity.” 


American Standard Bible. 


sent FREE upon request. 


ing Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y. M. C. A 
Bible Schools in the United States. 


or uther Bib’e Lessons. 


FREE—A charming 36-page booklet ““The Wonderful Story, 
Bible cxme down through the ages, wi!l be 


The American Standard Bible text has been ee te by gaustss the lead- 


The American Standard Bible text is used by over 13.000,000 Sab- 
bath School scholars from which to study the International, Graded 


The American Standard Bible is for sale by all booksellers. 


“And the greatest of these is 


That wonderful love chapter, 
Bible, gives you a clearer insight, does it not, than does any former version? 
The greatest thing in the world—love—surely means more to you than just 
And yet this is only one of the thousands of passages that take 
en a richer meaning, a deeper significance as more accurately rendered in the 


NELSON 


For your study or your devotions no other version speaks with such ac- 
curacy, authority or beauty of language. 
bath School or Church is completely equipped without a copy of Nelson’s 


as rendered in American Standard 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


BIBLE 


No home or institution, no Sab- 


’’ nubliched at 10¢ per eopy, telling how 1! the 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


: 388K Fourth Ave., New York City 
. and I DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of your book 
entitled ‘‘The Wonderful Story.’ This does not obligate me 
| in any way. 
\ NAMM Osa ce eee oar ener ee anne aaee serra em snas aint uhin sans sees ane! 
I SercetNos seem ove sc. peeeies seem ee oh alain ws (stoin abstain b. nina nei aera 
em LORY ss ance eae ella ats eee eet eee ieemte a a eleteae sete soma ee oie 


November 
THEME : 
The Bible — 
Undelivered 
to the Nations 
of the World 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY - 


—=UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


26th, 1922 (or either adjacent Sunday ) 
YOUR Church or Sunday School will welcome the education 


and the inspiration resulting from the observance of Universal Bible Sunday. 

An extremely interesting exercise, a beautiful poster in colors, an informa- 
tive report together with leaflets for wide distribution furnished free on request 
to pastors, Sunday School superintendents, teachers and other religious workers. 
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has been supplied through September and the . 
early part of October by Rey. Alexander 
Irvine, and will be supplied through the bal- 
ance of the fall by Rey. C. A. Lincoln, who 
has just resigned the pastorate of Kings High- 
way to become secretary of the Federation of 
Churches in Passaic, N. J. 

Dr. E.-B. Hart of St. PAutL’s, on Sunday 
evenings during October, preached a series of 
sermons on ‘Questions We Ponder,’ as _ fol- 
follows: Oct. 1, “Does Science Strengthen or 
Weaken Religious Positions?”’; Oct. 8, “Does 
the Master Expect the Modern Church to Heal 
Disease?”’?; Oct. 15, “Am I Getting the Most 
Possible Out of Life?’’; Oct. 22, “When will 
Wars Hnd?’; Oct. 29, “What Does Immor- 
tality Mean for Us?” 

Dr. S. P. Cadman returned from Hngland 
early in October and is again preaching to his 
own people of CENTRAL twice on Sunday and 
onee on Friday, speaking and conducting con- 
ferences twice a week at the Y. M. C. A. and 
filling in with addresses before all sorts of 
groups of people in Brooklyn and elsewhere, 
religious and secular. Dr, Cadman’s brilliance 
and virility as a preacher lose nothing with the 
years. The Sunday afternoon Men’s Confer- 
ence at the Bedford Branch of the Y. M. C. A., 
at which Dr. Cadman is greeted every Sunday 
throughout the winter by an audience of from 
1,000 to 1,200 men, is easily one of the most 
remarkable gatherings that is held anywhere 
in this country. The address is followed by 
rapid-fire questions on all sorts of subjects, 
and the answers reveal a keen insight and a 
remarkable fund of general information. When 
Dr. Cadman was asked on his return whether 
he expected to accept another pastorate out- 
side of America—in view of the invitation re- 
ceived from Westminster Chapel, London, this 
fall—he replied : 

Not at present, nor, so far as I now fore- 
see, at any time in the future. I warmly ap- 
preciate the unmerited kindness which has 
been shown to me by brethren of all the 
churches in English-speaking lands, and I 
earnestly pray for the day when we shall be 
one indeed and of a truth. But I can best 


do for our common ends what little lies within 
my power in this city and this nation. B. A. 


Rural Life Discussional 


On Oct. 10-12, a conference for the discus- 
sion of rural life in New England was held 
at the South Congregational Chureh, Concord, 
N. H. The gathering was unofficial and in 
the nature of a get-to-gether of a small but 
select group of those vitally interested in the 
social and religious life of the section. AlI- 
though all the 50 delegates, ministers and lay- 
men from the six New BHngland states were 
Congregationalists, the purpose of the meeting 
was comprehensive, statesmanlike and non- 
sectarian. Dr. Malcolm Dana of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Work of the Home Missionary 
Society and the Sunday School Extension So- 
ciety, was the moving spirit in calling the 
gathering and in arranging the program. 

A flexible program was presented, with 
leaders who were .acknowledged experts in 
their lines, and much time was left for the 
frank exchange of experiences. Speakers and 
topics included Rey. C. O. Gill, Hartland, Vt., 
on “The Rural Uses of Visualization,’ and 
“The Religio-Social Program’; Rey. H. M. 
Peterson, Medfield, Mass., on “Program for 
the Agricultural Rural Community’; Rev. 
J. H. Hunt, Hast Millinocket, Me., on ‘“Pro- 
gram for the Industrial Rural Community” ; 
Prof. J. D. Willard, Amherst, Mass., on ‘‘Pro- 
gram for a Hill-town Community”; Dr. Mal- 
colm,.Dana, N. Y., on “The Larger Parish 
Program”; Mrs. E. W. Whitman, Quincy, 
Mass., on “Rural Uses of Bible Pantomime” ; 
Rey. B. F. Andrew, Hebron, N. H., and presi- 
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Says Rev. Charles W. Gilkey: ‘“‘No other reli- 
gious journal has contributed, either to my 
thinking, preaching or living, anything like 
the wealth of guidance and inspiration that I 
find in The Christian Century.” 


Prof. Harry F. Ward: “I consider The Chris- 
tian Century the most promising venture in 
the field of religious journalism in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world.” 


Rev. Charles E. Jefferson: “Wherever I go 
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reading your journal.” 
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Dr. John Dewey’s 


criticism of China’s Missionary Schools appeared in the 
New Republic some months ago. 


“American missionary education [in China] has failed,” thus 
Dr. Dewey quotes a Chinese student, “to develop independent 
energetic thought and character among even its most distin- 
guished graduates. It has produced rather a subservient in- 
tellectual type, one which is characterized as slavish.” 


Dr. Guy W. Sarvis 


Professor of Economics and Sociology in the University of 
Nanking replies to Dr. Dewey’s criticism in one of the most 
trenchant and informing articles on Christian educational 
ideals in China that has yet appeared. 


“Many of us who are in missionary educational work in China 
are former students of Dr. Dewey or enthusiastic followers 
of his educational and philosophical doctrines. We believe 
he desires to aid China in every possible way. We do not 
understand why, on the basis of assumption and hearsay, he 
has used the weight of his influence to damage institutions 
which, with all their imperfections, are making possible the 
most important contribution of America to China.” 


Dr. Sarvis’ reply will appear in a forthcoming issue of The 
Christian Century. ~ 


“ CHRISTIANIZING PUBLIC OPINION ” 


By Samvuet McCrea Cavert 
The educational function of Christianity is not accomplished until the 
public opinion of the social order has itself been made Christian, so says 
Dr. Cavert in two articles about to appear in The Christian Century. 
These articles illuminate the concept of the social responsibility of the 


church. 
“STUDIES IN SIN” 
By H. D: C. MactacHLan 


Using Tolstoi, Ibsen, Browning, Kipling, Bernard Shaw, Strindber 
Dostoiefsky and A. S. M. Hutchinson as his background, Dr. es 
is now beginning a series of articles on such subjects as “The Sin Against 
the Holy Ghost,” “Sin and Atonement,” “The Sin of Immaturity,” “The 
Sin of the Secret Wish,” “Sinning at Long Range,” “Second Hand Sin- 
ning,” “Sin and Punishment” and “Sin and Social Conventions.” This 
will be a remarkable interpretation of literature and a unique discussion 
of the modern conception of sin. 
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Running currently with all other good things, the editors will continue to 
diseuss and interpret the social aspects of the Christian gospel. Editorials 
and articles on such themes as these will be appearing each week: 
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“Christianity and Modern Science” “Christianity and Evolution” 
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“Christ shows ‘The Way Out’ for the “The Future of the Community 
World.” Church,” Etce., ete., ete. 
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dent W. J. Moulton, Bangor, Me., on “The 
Rural Ministry’; Rev. Hdward Ruliffson, 


Deansboro, N. Y., on “Rural Life Publica- 
tions”; and a closing address by President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass. Dur- 
ing the sessions, informal addresses were given 
by Mr. E. B. Bronson, Winchester, Ct.; Rev. 
‘E. R. Stearns of the New Hampshire Home 
Missionary Society; Rev. O. E.. Hardy, AI- 
stead, N.-H.; Dr. A. HE. Holt, Boston; Com- 
missioner A. L. Felker of the New Hampshire 
Department of Agriculture; Mr. H. N. Saw- 
yer, master of the New Hampshire Grange, 
and Prof. M. G. Hastman, Durham, N. H. 
Rev. Marshall Dawson, Storrs, Ct., and Prof. 
Willard acted as chairmen of the sessions. 

A findings committee, of which Rev. Edward 
Ruliffson was chairman, presented the meet- 
ing with memorials, asking that the denomi- 
nation as a whole, through the officers of the 
National Council, the denominational press and 
lessons committee, give a more important place 
in its program to the rural problem. ‘This 
committee also brought forward the suggestion 
of a continuation committee to bring the 
matter before the state conferences of the 
New Hngland states there represented, and to 
arrange a similar meeting in 1923. The sug- 
gestion was adopted and the following com- 
mittee selected: Rev. Marshall Dawson, Ct., 
chairman; Commissioner E. W. Butterfield, 
N. H.; Rev. C. O. Gill, Vt.; President W. J. 
Moulton, Me.; and Prof. John Phelan, Mass. 

The people of First and South Churches, 
Concord, with their pastors, Dr. G. H. Reed 
and Rey. R. W. Barstow, acted as hosts to 
the delegates during the conference. 

Hy BoP; 


Pastors’ Conference at Hartford 


At least 150 ministers from among the 
alumni of Hartford Seminary and the churches 
of various denominations in northern Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts found them- 
selves intellectually quickened and _ spiritually 
enriched by the addresses of Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin in Hartford on Sept. 18 and 19. 
The occasion was- the fifth in the series of 
Pastors’ Conferences, instituted and wmain- 


tained by the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
in conjunction with the old Pastoral Union 
of Connecticut, and held each year in the 
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Seminary building, Hosmer Hall,« the week 
preceding the opening of the fall seméster. 
Fach of the Conferences has had a quality of 
its own, and of each it has seémed as though 
it would be impossible to better it; yet each 
succeeding Conference has been pronounced 
the best yet. 

Dr. Woelfkin took as his theme “Laws of 
the Christian Life and Wxperience.” The idea 
underlying his discussion was that in all our 
revision of older theories of theology we must 
at least find the moral equivalents for what 
was so dynamic in our fathers. However the 
truth may be re-stated or re-conceived, it must 
never be so modified or devitalized as to lose 
its driving power as a real Gospel, which 
brings something of unspeakable worth to men. 
In effect, his treatment of this central theme 
was a study of the truth, the essential, sub- 
stantial, underlying truths of the Gospel, from 
the biological standpoint. The great laws of 
spiritual life were found to fit into, indeed to 
be rooted in and grow out of, those theories 
of biology and evolution .which have seemed 
to justify themselves to our reason. 

After reminding us that the Gospel must be 
kept fresh, that familiarity is not knowledge, 
that, as he put it, a baptized archeology is 
not religion, and that God has never exhausted 
himself in any one age or in any particular 
method, Dr. Woelfkin developed in the succes- 
sive addresses of the five sessions of the 
Conference : 


1. The Law of Religious Verification. He 
that willeth to do the will shall know the 
truth; an attitude and an action. 

2. The Law of Constant Contest and 
Struggle. The fact of life as men everywhere 
find in themselves the struggle between the 
lower and the higher. 

3. The Law of Power. Illustrated by the 
experience of the Master who returned in the 
Power of the Spirit after the Wilderness 
experience. 

4. The Law of Fellowship. As he put it, 
“How be at home in a universe the horizons 
of which are constantly widening?” The an- 
swer is through fellowship with God. It is 
God’s world and we are God’s children. 

5. The Law of Immortality. \The power of 
an endless life. The abundant life is to be 
in correspondence with God. Christianity is 
Christ in you the hope of glory. The life is 
hid with Christ in God. 


It was all interesting and instructive but 
it was not barely the things Dr. Woelfkin 


Nov. 5 Jean Longuet, grandson of Karl 
Marx and Editor of Le Populaire, 
Paris.—“The Growing Role of Inter- 
nationalism.” 


Nov. 12 Miss Mary Sheepshanks, former 
principal of Morley College, Lonaon. 
—“Women and the New Freedom.” 


Nov.,19 Rabbi Nathan Krass, of New 
York.— “The Might and Blight of 
Europe.” 


Noy. 26 Dr. John Mez, former Secretary 
of Chamber of Commerce, Mannheim. 
— ‘The Spirit and Outlook of the New 
Germanu,” 


Dec. 3 Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard 
Law School.—‘The Growing Dissatis- 
faction with the Administration of 
. Justice.” 
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Dec. 10 Dhan Gopal Mukerji of India. 
—India in Hvolution.” 


Dec. 17 Frank Tannenbaum. Atlantic 
Monthly contributor.—“‘Are Our Pris- 
ons Inhumane ?? 


Dee. 31 Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York.—‘“Js 
Profit Justifiable?”’ 


Jan. 7 Ida M. Tarbell. Topic to be an- 
nounced. 
Jan. 14 Norman Angell.—‘<Can Democ- 


racy Hndure?”?” 


Jan. 21 Father J. I. J. Corrigan, of Boston 
College—“The Aims and Claims of 
Labor.” 


Jan. 28 Miss Bessie Beatty, Buropean 
correspondent and author.—“Js There 
a Case for the Turk?” 


Address at 3.45 
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said or the sum total of his teachings that 
made the meetings rich. It was the man him- 
self, the charm of his winsome and forceful 
personality, the way the things he said grew 
out of his own life and were a part of himself, 
that carried the message to his hearers’ hearts. 
There was a rare beauty and felicity of dic- 
tion, an illuminating use of Scripture which 
spoke of both study and closet, an abundance 
and aptness of illustration from nature, from 
literature, and. from his own contacts with 
men of many sorts, an openness of mind for 
every possible ray of light from any quarter, 
but. at the same time a deep-rooted conviction 
of things which he deemed essential, as when 
he prefaced the discussion of Christ’s Tempta- 
tion with the most uncompromising assertion 
of his belief in the full and actual Deity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and these all con- 
tributed to the impress of the meetings. But, 
after all, what made the deepest impress was 
the man himself, and the revelation of method 
and of spirit which his presentation of truth 
brought. It was the truth incarnated in his 
own Christ-filled personality that quickened 
and enriched our souls. 


News of the Churches 


VERMONT 

Supplied Lowell Pulpit During Summer 

Prof. A. G. Axtell of St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy supplied the pulpit of Lowrrt during the 
summer months, with the result that a fine 
spirit of optimism and co-operation has de- 
veloped. Through a financial canvass made in 
August, $1,100 in subscriptions was received 
for the support of a permanent pastor, for 
whom the church is now lookrae: 


Doing Good Work for Roxbury Young People 

Rev. F. C. Wright is leading RoxBury in 
wholesome lines of community service. His 
leadership of the young people is giving him 
a large place in the appreciation of the town. 
The pastor spent ten days with the community 
troop of Boy Scouts at Lake Woodbury dur- 
ing the summer. Recent repairs to the church 
property, in addition to those of last year, give 
the church an attractive appearance. 


Rey. L. A. Edwards Closes Work at Newport 

Rey. L. A. Edwards closed his 11 years’ 
pastorate of Newport on Sunday, Sept. 24, to 
become pastor of St. Lawrence, Portland, Me. 
Mr. Edwards has occupied a large place in 
the life of the church and city and in the de- 
nominational interests of the state during his 
ministry at Newport. The resolutions adopted 
by the church contain the following character- 
ization of its retiring minister, “a pastor who, 
by his wise counsels, by his unfailing courage 
in times of misfortune and disappointment, by 
his unselfish and earnest labors in every good 
work, by his genial and fun-loving disposition, 
by his instructive, eloquent and inspiring ser- 
mons, and, above all, by his Christian friendli- 
ness, has gained our deepest respect and love.” 

The churches of the city united for the final 
evening service, and their pastors gave expres- 
sion to their appreciation for Mr. Edwards’ 
services in the city and his spirit of cordial 
co-operation. The good will and wishes of the 
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city of Newport and the state of Vermont go 
with Mr. Edwards as he assumes his new 
work in Portland. Amos. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ordination of an Ex-Service Man 


On Tuesday evening, Sept. 26, Rev. A. B. 
Coe was ordained and installed pastor of 
BRoaDWAY-WINTER HILL, SOMERVILLE. | Rey. 
Vaughan Dabney offered the invocation, the 
minutes of the Council of the Suffolk North 
Association were read by the scribe, Rev. 
David Fraser, and the Scripture was read by 
Rey. A. K. Chalmers. The sermon was 
preached by Dean Charles R. Brown of the 
Yale Divinity School. The prayer of ordi- 


nation and installation was offered by Dr. 
W. A. Knight of Framingham, Rev. W. E. 
Gilroy, editor-in-chief of The Congregational- 
ist, gave the charge to the minister, and the 
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long problems.’’—Southwestern Journal of 
Theology. 
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book.”’—McCormick Seminary Book List. $2.25 
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Is the mind all? Is the body all? ‘Matter 
and Spirit’ answers no. They are two, and 
Professor Pratt has intensely interesting things 
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$1.50 
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right-hand of fellowship was presented by Rey. | 
R. W. Coe of Norwood, brother of the new 
minister. Rev. S. C. Lang brought greeting 
from the Somerville churches, the charge to the 
people was delivered by Dr. Daniel Evans of 
Andover Seminary, and the benediction was 
pronounced by the newly-ordained minister, 

Rey. A. B. Coe is a son of Rey. 8S. W. Coe 
of Baltimore, Md., and graduated from West- 
ern Maryland College in 1909. During the 
World War he was in the army 21 months, 
serving as First Lieutenant of Field Artillery, 
and was 14 months with the Second Division 
in France and Germany. He graduated from 
Yale Divinity School in June, 1922. Mrs. Coe 
was Miss Katharine Chalmers, a daughter of 
the late Andrew B. Chalmers, D.D. of Balti- 
more. Mrs. Coe graduated from Wellesley 
College in 1916. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rey. E. L. Marsh Resigns 

Rev. BH. L. Marsh resigned the pastorate of 
PiyMouTu, ProyipeNce, Sept. 10, to become 
pastor of Federated, 
Sandwich, Mass., Dee. 1. 
For 15 years Mr. Marsh 
has rendered efficient 
service. For years the 
people gave systemati- 
eally for the new church 
fund, with a report of 
receipts on the bulletin 
each week. On March 
1, 1919, the commodious 
and beautiful new 
church home was dedi- 
cated, representing a cost of $65,000. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh have rendered rare service, espe- 
cially for the youth. Benevolences have been 
doubled. Mr. Marsh has held various offices 
of confidence, among them the presidency of 
the State Conference and executive head of 
the Rhode Island Sunday School Association. 
The church has received 282 members, 204 
children and adults have been baptized, 209 
couples married and 242 funerals held. 


NEW JERSEY 

Splendid Growth by Egg Harbor 

On Sept. 24, Eaa Harpor observed Rally 
Day. The beautiful auditorium was filled to 
capacity with congregation and Sunday school, 
and the service was most inspiring. One needs 
to view this work in retrospect to appreciate 
all that has been accomplished within the 
past 12 years under the leadership of Rey. 
C. B. Roberts. When Mr. Roberts began his 
work, the little building was unfinished and 
the church was in debt. Today the church 
is out of debt, owns the best corner site in 
town, and has $1,000 pledged toward a $6,000 
parsonage. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New’,Organ for Pilgrim, Philadelphia 
PILGRIM, PHILADELPHIA, has just installed 
a fine Johnson pipe-organ, which was dedicated 
Oct. 1. Rev. H. W. Myers has been with this 
church for 25 years. 


FLORIDA 


Summer Activities of a Retired Pastor 

Dr. J. P. Hoyt, pastor emeritus of St. Peters- 
burg, has returned to his home in that city 
after a remarkable summer, and thousands of 
miles of auto traveling with his sons and the 
friends he visited in New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

He conducted services in Greene, N. Y., 
where his father was pastor 100 years ago, 
in Coventry, N. Y., his native place, and in 
Middleport, N. Y., where near relatives a 
buried. After attending the funeral of his | 
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FOSDICK | Christianity and 
Progress 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. 

Dr. Fosdick accepts the challenge of the 
Church today, and subjects the theme to a 
searching analysis in his new book. $1.50 


Religion and the 
SNEATH Future Life 


The Development of the Belief in Life 
After Death 
Edited by E. HERSHEY SNEATH 
Profs. Boaz, Jackson (Columbia), Hop- 
kins, Bacon, Porter (Yale), Jastrow CU. 
of P.), Paton, MacDonald (Hartford 
Sem.), Fairbanks (Mich.), ete. $3.00 


STRONG | What Shall I 


—_——__— Believe ? 
A Primer of Christian Theology 
By AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, 
D.D., LL.D. 
Late President Emeritus, Rochester 
Theological Seminary 
“The last message of a great teacher— 
one who devoted his life to the exposition 
of Christian creed and doctrines.” $1.00 
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Prophets of a New Era 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Author of “Great Books as Life-Teachers.’’ 

Dr. Hillis’ latest book strikes a popular 
chord. The subjects include: Dante; 
Savonarola; William the Silent: Oliver 
Cromwell; John Wesley; John Milton; 
Garibaldi; John Ruskin, etc. ~ $1.50 


VAN DYKE |Thy Sea is Great 


Our Boats are Small 
and Other Poems of To-day 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 
These verses Dr. van Dyke describes 
as. an attempt to give expression: to.-cer- 
tain present-day aspirations not possibly 
finding utterance before. En OOR: 


JOWETT | God Our 
Contemporary 
A Volume of Complete Addresses 
By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 
Among the pulpit-giants of today Dr.- 
Jowett has been given a high place. 


Every preacher will want at once this 
latest product of his fertile mind. $1.50 


JONES | The King of Love. 


Meditations cn Tie Twenty - third’ Psalm 
J. D. JONES, D.D. 

Dr. Jones-is one of the greatest of liv- 
ing preachers, and on both sides of the 
Atlantic, his splendid gifts are fully 
recognized. : $1.25 


The Master Key 


SPURR | By FREDERICK C. SPURR 


Last Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel, London. 

A fearless, clearly-reasoned restatement 
of the terms of the Christian Gospel and 
its relation to the travail through which 
the world is passing. $1.85 


Nerves and Personal 
KING | | Power ~ 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.D. 
Some principles of Psychology. as Ap- 


plied to Conduct and Health. _ With In- 
troduction by Hon. W. -L. See 


King. 


HOUGH | The Strategy of the 


Devotional Life 

By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, D.D. 

A book dealing with the problem of 
sustaining true spiritual life amid the 
vast life. of a great city—a problem of 
increasing gravity. 76e. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW: YORK; 158.Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 17:N. Wabash Ave. 
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intimate triend, Rev. J. G.- Davenport. of 
Waterbury, Ct., he delivered a memorial ad- 
dress in Park St. Church, Bridgeport Ct., in 
memory of Dr. Davenport, pastor there for 13 
years, and of the five other pastors deceased 
whom he had known. While in Boston, he 
entertained at the City Club his successor in 
the St. Petersburg pastorate, Rey. Newman 
Matthews of West Andover, Mass., and Rev. 
Kerrison Juniper, the present pastor. At a 
family reunion in Milford, Ct., of his five sons 
and their families, he was presented with 
drawing-room reservations between Florida and 
Connecticut for his wife and himself both 
ways, and other gifts, and finally was a guest 
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SPECIAL CRUISE TO PALESTINE 


Sailing February 15 on the “Patria” 


New York to Jaffa 


with interesting stops en route. 
Rates unusually low and inclusive. 
Scholarly leadership. 
Write for details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


4B Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS MUSic 
HALL- MACK CO’ 
FREE SAM AA ESTO aes PASTOR or COM. 
Samples of Services free to Pastor, Sup’t, or Committee 


SPECIAL 
Send 30 cents in stamps for 


1 Christmas Helper, No. 10, price 20c. 
Christmas Pageants with music . 25c. 
3 Complete 16 page services, new . 21c. 
All for 30 cents 66c 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Fo Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 
Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 
examination if requested. 


HALL-MACK CO., f 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0. § Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLES OF 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


FREE 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday Schools. 
THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday Schools. 
CHRISTMAS FOLKS. Cantata. 


WHEN THE KING CAME. Play, without music. 
_ Sample Anthems for Cheir. 


_Any 3 of the above samples mailed to one 
address. ASK For CATALOG 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
somé velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis- 
sion, Send for free catalogue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It: ~~ 


Unused Powers 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


Why Lincoln Laugh- 

ed.’ Dr Conwell has just added another vol- 

} ume of his choicest addresses, written out of the 

knowledge and wisdom of aman who has long 
faced the stark realities of life. $1.25 


] F. 8. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Te “Acres of Diamonds, ’ ' 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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When Sunday Comes, 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Still, it is possible to be like the despised 
penny. It always goes to church, but sel- 
dom does much good. 


of his Academy pupils in Newtown, Ct., where 
he was pastor 16 years and principal seven 
years. In return, he presented to many of 
his friends copies of his booklet, “Life Beyond 
Death,’ published by the Pilgrim Press and 
widely circulated. 


Dr. Hoyt is the oldest of the 1,400 living 
graduates of Yale Divinity School, except 
three, and the youngest, except one, of the 


23 survivors of his class, 1864, at Yale Uni- 
versity. He was ordained on his birthday, 
July 28, 1870, and has, therefore, been in the 
ministry 52 years. He has known six of the 
presidents of Yale, and known those who knew 
their predecessors, Devtehe and Stiles of Revo- 
lutionary fame. 


MICHIGAN 
Death of Reuben R. Moore 

The sudden death of Reuben R. Moore on 
Aug. 26, while on vacation with his family 
at Point aux Pins, Bois Blane Island, has 
taken from Furst, Sv. CiLarr, and the com- 
munity a man of outstanding Christian char- 
acter and service. Prominent and_ successful 
in business, the vice-president of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company of St. Clair, his su- 
preme interests were spiritual, and his ener- 
gies were devoted unstintedly to the welfare 
of mankind. 

Mr. Moore was particularly interested in 
Sunday school work. Superintendent of the 
local Sunday school, he was also president of 
the county and state Sunday school organ- 
izations, and gave a large share of his time 
to these concerns. He was also closely as- 
sociated with the work of the International 
Sunday School Association. 

The church in St. Clair, of which he was a 
deacon, found in him a great.supporter, a 
constant friend and a wise counselor. The 
state work, also, of the denomination found 
in him a devoted helper as one of the trustees 
of the Michigan Conference. The past year, 
Mr. Moore served as its assistant moderator. 
Many other interests of a kindred nature 
found a friendly place in Mr. Moore’s heart. 
Olivet College had in him a valued director; 
the Y. M. C. A. received from him his hearty 
support and co-operation. In his home town 
he was active on the Hospital Board and on 
the Board of Education. Here he was uni- 
versally loved and esteemed as a man with a 
heart who “lived in a house by the side of 
the road, and was the friend of man.” In 
his quiet and modest way, he went ‘about, like 
his Master, dispensing friendly cheer, and was 
to many people in this region a modern Good 
Samaritan. He was a leader in welfare move- 
ments, gladly followed and supported by all. 
One of the last bits of Christian service which 
he initiated and carried through was the re- 
ligious census of St. Clair, and the arranging 
for a similar census in Port Huron. 

The funeral service was held from First 
Chureh, St. Clair, Aug. 29. The stores and 
shops of St. Claire were closed for the hour 
of service. Rev. W. S. Steensma of Jackson, 
the former pastor of the St. Clair Church; 
Rey. H. R. Latham, representing the staff of 
the Michigan Conference; Rev. J. H. Engle of 
Lansing, secretary of the Michigan Sunday 
School Council ; Prof, FE. S. Goodrich of Albion 
College, associate of Mr. Moore in Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association work; Rev. 


J. S. Tredenick, pastor of the First M. EH. 


i 
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Church, Port Huron, representing the Minis 
ters’ Association of Port Huron and vicinity 
Rev. C. E. Goodrich, pastor of the Baptis 
Church, St. Clair, and the Rey. C. M. Burk 


holder, the present pastor of the St. Clai 
Congregational Church, took part in th 
service. 


At the meeting of the Hastern Michigat 
Association of Congregational Churches hel 
in the Sturgess Memorial Chureh, Port Huron 
and at the 25th Annual County Conventio1 
of the St. Clair County Sunday School As 
sociation held in the First Presbyteria1 
Chureh, Port Huron, memorial services wer 
held in honor of Mr. Moore. <A service o 
this nature was held in the St. Clair Churcl 
on the Sunday following the funeral service. 

Cc. M. B. 


WISCONSIN 


New Pastor for Second, Beloit 

Rey. H. A. Studebaker, for nearly four year 
pastor of Sterling, Ill., has accepted the cal 
of Srconp, BeLorr, and has begun work 0: 
the new field. Mr. Studebaker had his train 
ing at Manchester College, Indiana, and tool 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsi: 
and his seminary course at the Divinity Schoo 
of the University of Chicago and at Chicag 
Seminary. He came to Sterling from Thoma 
Memorial Church, Chicago, where he did : 
notable work in giving leadership in the erec 
tion of a new building and in largely buildin; 
up the membership of the church and th 
Church School. During his pastorate in Ster 
ling about 100 members have been received 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thoroug]l 
training for ministers and missionaries. Course 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu 


nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; Conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address resident Paul F, 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theblogy 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College es its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and portunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Gui uate degrees according 
to prosram. 


Apply to Dean hawaad I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


YALE DIVINITY. SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
(a) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by student: 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn 


Nov. 2, 1922 


the benevolences of the church have been in- 
creased 300 per cent., and he has been a leader 
in community service of all kinds, and es- 
pecially active in the week-day school of 
religion. 

Second, Beloit, is well located, has a good 
building equipped for community and religious 
education purposes and has the largest mem- 
bership of any of our southern Wisconsin 
churches. The presence of large numbers of 
young people presents special opportunity to 
a man of Mr. Studebaker’s ability, and he and 
the church look forward to a prosperous future. 


MINNESOTA 
In Anticipation of 50th Anniversary 


On the first Sunday of October, Pi~erim, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Rev. W. K. Williams, minister, 
undertook Forward Campaign to raise $5,000 


Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


SERVICES (New 1922) 


One Starry Night by Wilson 
Wonderful Tidings by Holton. 
The Angels’ Serenade, Classic. 
The Precious Promise by Lorenz. 
Send for free sample packet, 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1922) 


Santa to the Rescue by Wilson. 30 
z ; cents. 
Sons of Promise by Lorenz. Sacred. 20 
cents. Sent on approval upon request, 


RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES 
(New 1922) 
Christmas Treasury No. 33. 25 cents. 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
15 well-known carols. 10 cents. 


CHOIR CANTATAS or SEMI-ORATORIOS 


Glory to God, Heyser. (New 22) 60 cents, 
Yuletide Memories, Wilson. (New 1922 
) 


Sent on approval upon request. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
Our ten most popular out of over 300 
publish sent on approval upon ee 
CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


State voice desired, advance 10 cent: 

pease one Bene, and about a A es 
-musie selections will 

Hest be sent you on 


Send for free catalog 
Mention The Congregationalist 


LLOREN 


PUB. CO. 


New York, Chicago 
and Dayton, Ohio 


Flames of Faith 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


“A series of essays, critical and semi- 
biographical, of many of the modern 


authors not previously treated in this 
author’s ‘Giant Hours With Poet 
Preachers.’ ’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
. 
/ (REE TRADITIONAL AND ORIGINAL 
) Arranged and Composed by DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


We will mail one complimentary copy t» any pastor or 
choir director who will mention Gein panes With his re- 
quest. Catalog of the most remarkable list of Christmas 
music we have ever offered will be included. 

This offer will NOT be repeated. 


Tullar - Meredith Co. 24 Christopher St. 


New York, N. Y. 


“12 XMAS CAROLS” 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It! 


MON 
TALKS 


B. H. REVELL CO,, 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BY 
ALBERT F. McGARRAH 
Church Finance Expert 
How shall a Christian earn, re- 
gard, save spend. and shase hi. 
income and possessions. 25 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


_ Rev. H. A. STUDEBAKER 
Recently accepted call to pastorate of 


Second Church, Beloit, Wis. 

as the amount necessary to re-decorate the 
church and overhaul the pipe-organ, in antici- 
pation of the 50th anniversary next year. 
With the aid of Dr. G. T. McCollum of Chi- 
cago, the church raised $5,200 in one-half 
hour. An increase of $200 in salary was 
voted the minister, making a total of $900 
in five years. More than 300 members have 
been received during that period. Pilgrim is 
enjoying the greatest advance in its history. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks Ministers to Students 

Granp Forks, under the leadership of Rev. 
Lawrence Robertson, is doing good work not 
only among residents of the city, but also 
among the students at North Dakota Univer- 
sity, where 100 Congregational young people 
were in attendance last year. The pastor is 
assisted by two students, who give part time 
to the work. F. L. M. 


ARIZONA 

Ordained for Quarter of Century 2 

The last Sunday in September, Rev. T. O. 
Douglass, Jr., of TEMPE, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his ordination. At the morn- 
ing service, he gave an interesting account of 
his experiences in the ministry. At the close 
of the service he was much surprised to find 
that his people had brought their lunch and 
prepared to make a day of it. In speeches 
following the repast, many splendid tributes 
were paid to Mr, Douglass, who is greatly be- 
loved by his people. The church has made 
steady progress in all departments during the 
four and a half years of his ministry. 


CALIFORNIA 

New Pastor for Pilgrim, Pomona 

Rey. Luther Freeman, newly appointed pas- 
tor of PireriM, Pomona, has held charges in 
seven conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: in Massachusetts, Maine, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania; was president 
of Morningside College, Iowa, and later organ- 
ized the Community Church in Shanghai, 
China, whence he comes to Pomona. 


Strong Club of Men at Sierra Madre 

Sierra Manpre likes to treat its minister 
generously. It has given to Rev. W. J. Thomp- 
son a large sum toward an auto, and has in- 
creased his salary by $300. 

The church has one of the strongest men’s 
clubs in Southern California, with a member- 
ship of 100, who show their community spirit 
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in furnishing fine lectures, and recently in 
securing the support of civie organizations in 
backing the Boy Scout movement. 


Rey. L. P. Hitchcock Leaves Villa Park 


In closing his pastorate of nearly three 
years, Rev. L. P. Hitchcock of Vir~A PARK 
has fulfilled his vow as a city minister, to 
render service to a country chureh. In a few 
months he brought it to self-support; the par- 
sonage has been made comfortable in the ad- 
dition of rooms and conveniences; the ehurch 
has been re-decorated; a goodly number of 
new members received. Mr. Hitcheock will 


NEW 


VICTORY OVER VICTORY 


a ie 
Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D., Author of “‘Thaé 
the Ministry Be Not Bl:m:d,’’ etc. 

A new volume of sermons by a preacher 

noted for fine interpretative. thinking an@ 

clear expression. 12110. Net, $1.75 


THE CROSS AND THE 
GARDEN AND OTHER 
SERMONS 


Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D., Minister. at the 
City Temple, London 
“Very real preaching of a kind not eften 
heard or read. It is religion dipped in the 
color of human life.’—Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton, 12mo. iret, $1.50 


A HARMONY OF THE GOS. 
PELS FOR STUDENTS OF 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST _ 


Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D- 
A thorough revision of Dr. Broadus’ well- 
known ‘“‘Harmony.” Quite unequalled. for 
Bible students and teachers. 8vo. t, $2.50 


WHEN COD AND MAN MEET 


Rev. William J. Young, D.D. 
From a recognized. svecess in this field, Dr. 
Young shows what hinders dnd helps in 
devotional periods. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FACING THE CRISIS 


Sherwood Eddy, Author of 
“‘ Every bo dy’s World”’ 
The very soul of the Gospel of Christ for 
our age; a reinterpretation of faith and a 
resolute grappling with social injastice. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Se ee y 
Rev. Prof. Henry C. Sheldon, D.D., Author 
of “‘New Testament Theology,”’ etc. 

A popular treatment for laymen who need 

help in understanding the great doctrines 

of Christianity. 12mo. Net, $2.00: 


THE LIFE OF LIVES. The 
Story of Our Lord Jesus Christ for 


charm, and a real faith. 


INDIA INKLINCS 


pt aa a a att la a aes tn 
Margaret 1. Applegarth, Author of “Mission- 

ary Stories for Little Folks,’’ etc. 
Delightful and instructive stories for little 
folks of life and mission work in India. 
Illustrated. 12mo.: Net, $1.50 


LAMPLIGHTERS ACROSS 
THE SEA Margaret T. Applegarth 


Thrilling stories of the men who translated 
the Bible into the languages of mission 
fields. New Edition. Illus. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


DRAMATIZED MISSIONARY 
STORIES 20 oS a 


Mary M. Russell, Author of “‘Dramatized 

Bible Siories.’’ F : 
Impressive znd thoroughly praetical mis- 
sionary plays for Sunday Schools or Young 
People’s Societies. Require little equip- 
ment, 12mo. Net, $1.00 


At Your Religious Book Store 


RAN GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
BORN Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


244 Madison Ave. New York 
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continue to operate his ranch to pay expenses, 
and with it will enter some form of Christian 
work. Cay 


The Religious Book of Your Generation 


IN HIS 
IMAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan 
The epoch-making book against 
Darwinism that ts awakening re- 

ligious leaders—startling educators— 

| influencing legislation! Eighth Edition 
HAVE YOU READ [T? $1.75 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


| Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free, ed 
Samples. « 


State Dendminatien and Price of 
i -Church 


OW. ‘Av RAYFIELD & CO. 
Church Lgiierinal 
{BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


“Mention This Paper 


~Churchés, Institutions, and other 
- WOh-theatrical users, contemplat- 
3 ing the purchase of motion picture 
Machinés and films, should obtain 
a booklét af valuable information 
which is supplied without cost by 


THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
‘OF SAFETY STANDARD FILMS ‘AND 
. .» PROJECTORS, Incorporated 

Suite 1409,'440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


“une FURNITURE. 
PEWS 
meee © 1 Lp lvs 


“ @OMMUNION SEIS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Hae al “Write Dept D 


~ AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


~CHICAGO '' KANSAS CITY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13th St. 
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Calls 
Barron, W. P., Seibert, Col., to give half time 
to Stratton. Accepts. 


BLAKEMORE, F, P., Union, Worthington, 
to Aurora, Mo, and First, Hampton, Ia. 
cepts the latter and is at work. 

BROWNBACK, G. W., formerly of Mancelona, Mich., 


Minn., 
Ac: 


to First, Saranac. At work. 

Brown, FreD, Washington Mills, N. Y., to North 
Collins. At work. 

Buckner, A. B., Davenport, Ia.;~to Chamberlain, 
Sos 


CarRTER, E. R., Director of Religious Education, 
Harvard, Breokline, Mass., to be Assistant 
Pastor and Director of Religious Education, 
Christian Union, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


CLARE, JOSEPH, Cando, N. D., to First, Aurora, 
lll. Accepts. i 

DIgERLAMM, C. R., United, Beacon Falls, Ct., to 
Oakville. At work. 

ENMAN, J. E., Community, Dixon, Cal., to First, 
Odgen, Utah. At work. 

GipEON, E. D., (M. E.) to Thedford, Neb. At 
work. 


Gop, A. R., Secretary Eaton County Y. M. C. A., 
to Durand and Vernon, Mich. Accepts. 
GUILD, G. E., Stratton, Col., to Craig. Accepts. 
GUKL, ADOLF, to Slovak, South Elmdale, Minn. 
and English speaking church, Holdingford. At 
work. 
HuGHES, J. A., Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
JONES, J. E., Beulah, N. D., 
KIMBALL, H. W., 
Mass. Accepts. 
KING, PHILIP, Grafton, Mass., 
pastor, Piedmont, Worcester. 


to Sibley, Ia. 
to Max and Plaza. 
Providence, R. I., to Needham, 


to become assistant 


MacLeop, A B., Leicester, Mass., to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Marquarpt, A. A., to Arriba, Col. Accepts. 

McMurtry, J. G., Colorado College to supply 
Pilgrim, Colorado Springs, Col., another year. 

RICHARDSON, BERT, formerly of Stearns, Ky., to 
First, Perry Center, N. Y. At work. 

Ross, R.- L., Lineoln, Neb., to Butler Ave., 
Lincoln: At, work. 

TurrLe, H. W., recently president of Kingfisher 


College, to become regional representative of 
Chicago Seminary. At work. 
WAGNER, W. A., Mitchell, S. D., to Fifth Ave., 


~ Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHITLEY, J. E., Cambridge, Mass., to Second, 
Winchester, At work. 
WHITMORE, O. B., Yakima, Wash., to Lawrence, 
Mich. Accepts. 
Resignations 


CARSON, -R. P., Lafayette, Col. 

Dayis, T. D., Hyannis, Neb. To take effect Jan, 1. 
DuNN, W. B., Englewood, Col. 
Gaston, W. L., Syracuse, Neb. 
GUILD, G. E., Stratton, Col. 
KinG, PuHiuip, Grafton, Mass., 
*Mecsl ter ; 


to take effect 


| Nrg, G.--B., Buena Vista, Col. 


Orr, R. W., Butler Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

Parr, L. A., First, Eau Claire, Wis., to become 
field secretary National Kiwanis Club. 

REID, D. C., South Easton, Mass. To reside in 
~ Quincey. 


RICHARDS, WILLIAM, David City, Neb.° 


TweepDy, H. E., Clay Center, Neb. 
WaGcner, W. A., Mitchell, S. D., to take effect 
Nov. 30. 


Ordinations and Installations 


S. F., «4, North, Springfield, Mass. 
Oct. 11. Sermon by Rev. Theophilus Devitt; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. L. Findlay, 
Frank Blomfield, Neil McPherson, E. A. Reed, 
and N.. M. Hall. 

CRATHERN,. €C. I. H., 4, Hollis, Noo. Sept. 2b. 
Sermon by Rev. Benj. A. Willmott, D.D.; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. W. Wright, G. 
H. Lane, B. W. Lockhart, L. L. Barber, R. W. 
Dunbar, B. A. Dumm, F. C. Rolls. 

McDowe.t, H. M., 4., Fairmont, Seattle, Wash., 
Sept. 27. 

Noyce, R. B., 0., Denmark, Ia., Oct. 18. Sermon 
by Prof. F. G. Ward; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. M. J. Norton; G..T. Noyce, Naboth 
Osborne, P. A. Johnson and N. E. Lambly. 

RICHARDSON, BERT, 0., Perry, N. Y., Oct. 


BLOMFIELD, 


10. 


Now. 2, 192: 


Sermon by Rev. C. H. Dibble; other parts b; 
Rey. Messrs.’ H. C. Handy, Morgan Millar 
George Wilson, Frank Andrus, A. Y. Briddo1 


and Henry Mosley. 


Accessions ; 
Conf. Tota 
ILLINOIS 
Oak Park, Pilgrim 1 
New HAMPSHIRD 
West Lebanon 9 1. 
New York 
Chappaqua, First 9 2: 
Roscoe, Oct. 8 6 ' 
Anniversaries 
MONSON, MAINE, 100th, August. 


HAND WORK 


For YOUR Primary Sunday School 


Progressive Sunday Schools are now using Colored 
Crayons, Modeling Clay, Poster Papers and other 
Hand-work Materialsin their Primary Departments, 
We have specialized in this field for more than 50 
years. Write for samples of 


“*Enginex’”’ Poster Papers 
a {, Construction ” Papers 
“Prismex’’ Colored Papers 
““Modelit”” Modeling Clay 
“*Stixit”? Paste 
May we send you a copy of our 64-page 
Illustrated Prang Catalog? Eve 
eas Sunday ‘School Teacher shoul 
have it. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York 


The Prang Co. 


The Open Fire 


By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 


“‘A number of splendid essays. They 
are charming in style and finished in 


construction. All are delightful.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Bock Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO.,6 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


Individual Cups 


Your church should use. Clean 

Send for catalog 

Trial free. 
Lima, Ohio 


and sanitary. 
2 : and special offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 5, 


BILHORN "Tie g 


ALE 
We Guarantee, Send for Catalogues. 
Makers ofthe famous threeand five plyOAK CASES £ 


Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 


McShane Bell Foundry Co 


- BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Se i 
MENEELY | BELL CO: 


NY. Ano 
sone SROMORETIOT CITY. 


.B Lan SS 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
4 thousand churches find economy in 
7 using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio, 


= 
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. Personals 

SIMONS, Rwy. G. T., the newly elected director 
of religious education in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference to succeed Miss Sarah 
Bundy, was educated at the College of Puget 
Sound and Drake University, has been pastor 
of the Community Church, Severance, Col., 
state superintendent of religious education for 
the Disciples in Kentucky, and their national 
superintendent of young people’s work and 
lastly pastor of the Hast Side Christian Church, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

JECKER, Rey. F. H., formerly pastor of the 
Chureh House, Providence, R. I., is supplying 
pulpits as occasion demands. His address is 
Room 3803, Butler Exchange, Providence. 


Events to Come 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, North Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-9. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 
30STON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
Monday, Nov. 6. Subject: 
Palestine and the Near Hast.’ Speaker: Dr. 
Raymond Calkins, First, Cambridge, Mass., 
recently returned from a six-months tour. 
VOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 3, 10.30 a.m. Miss Minnie 
Carter of Inanda, South Africa, will be one 

of the missionary speakers. 

NOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 A.M., 19 La- 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. II. 

VOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11-16. 
VOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPPRANCH UNION, Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 

18-23. 


annual meeting, 


Pilgrim Hall, 
“Observations in 


State Conferences 
\LABAMA, Thorsby, Nov. 3-5. 
XONNECTICUT, Bristol, Nov. 8-9. 
}EORGIA, Barnesville (White), Oct. 31—Nov. 2. 
tEoRGIA (Colored), Savannah, November. 
RHODE ISLAND, East Providence, Nov. 8. 
JouTH CAROLINA (Colored), Columbia, Oct. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
ost of: fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 


harge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
ach. Address Advertising Department, The 


Jongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


,OBINSON—Rev. Stephen H. Robinson, aged 
77, died in Concord, N. H., Oct. 6.. He held 
pastorates in Congregational churches in New 
Hampshire. Burial was at Goffstown. 


FREDERICK S. HAYDEN 
Frederick §. Hayden, D.D., the Joel K. Scar- 


orough Professor of Biblical Literature and : 


yean Hmeritus at Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
ll., died suddenly of heart failure while watch- 
ng a football game on the campus on Saturday, 
yet. 7, 1922. Dr. Hayden was an alumnus of 
fale of the class of 1869, and of the Yale 
Jivinity School in the class of ’73. He had held 
he position of Professor of Biblical Literature 
nd Philosophy and Dean of Illinois College for 
nore than twenty years. 


' REY. FRANKLIN W. KEAGY 


Rey. Franklin W. Keagy, son of Henry and 
fargaret Moore Keagy, was born in Chambers- 
urg, Pa., April 26, 1871, and died in Portland, 
yre., Oct, 11, 1922. At birth his mother dedi- 
ated him to the ministry of Christ, and he lived 
uch a life as to honor her dedication, being 
rdained to the ministry of the Congregational 
‘hurch, Aug. 26, 1900. 

He died in the study of the University Park 
‘ongregational Church, Portland, Ore., to which 


— Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 
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chureh he bad recently been called following 


a long illness, and from which church his 
funeral service was conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, superintendent of Oregon Congrega- 


tionalism, assisted by Rev. P. O. Avery of the 
Waverly Heights Congregational Church. 

The Ministerial Brotherhood of the city acted 
as honorary pallbearers. His was a sincere vital 
service, and his greatest joq was found in doing 
the work of his Master in such a way as to help 
humanity. He married Harriet Bevier of Ply- 
mouth, O., Dec. 19, 1895, who remains with one 
daughter, Mrs. Beulah Keagy Barendrick of 
Portland, Ore., to mourn the sad loss of their 
dear husband and father. 


An Outstanding New Book 
(Continued from page 560) 

Many of her paintings are reproduced in 
the volume. The portrait of Mr. De Morgan 
which accompanies this review, was made 
by Mrs. De Morgan. 

~Then comes the story of the brief, but 
brilliant literary career. We are told how 
De Morgan came to write Joseph Vance, how 
surprised: he was at its success. It was at 
first rejected, with some scorn, by an undis- 
cerning publisher. There is a chapter on 
The Man and His Method, and the story 
of each of the books is told. The whole 
volume is a remarkable story of a remark- 
able man. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


A WoRLD PROGRAM OF CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE, by CoRNELIUS H. Patton (International 
Review of Missions. October). Announces 
the creation of a new department in mission- 
ary board administration, that of literature, 
and shows how the different societies propose 
to league together for a broader and better out- 
put of books. There is a great demand in for- 
eign lands for the printed page and this pro- 
vides a great opportunity. 

PusBLICc ASSISTANCE AND NATIONAL DECAY, 
by J.’A. R. Marriort, M.P. (Fortnighty Re- 
view, September). This is partly a review 
of “The Revolt Against Civilization’ by 
Lothrop Stoddard, which Mr. Marriott con- 
siders a remarkable book; and partly it is 
a study of the results of public assistance 
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Dependable Motion 
Pictures for Churches 


You are assured a dependable 
motion picture service for your 
church if you use the Safety 


Cinema and the Safety Standard 
films in the libraries behind it. 


Every film in our libraries is worthy of a 
showing in your church. Notable among 
the many your congregation deserves to 
see are: ‘‘The Stream of Life,”’ “The Pas- 
sion Play,” “From Manger to Cross,” “The 
Maker of Men,” “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” “The Chosen Prince,” or the story 
of David and Jonathan, “Life of Moses.” 


The Safety Cinema uses non-inflammable 
Safety Standard films only. Approved for 
use without booth by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. We serve churches 
and schools exclusively--No theatres what- 
ever. If you own a theatre standard ma- 
chine and have been refused service by the 
exchanges, ask us how we can help you. 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 
69 W. Mohawk Street 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Write today for 
Safety Cinema 
Catalog D and 

B| your copy of the 
‘fascinating boak- 
let “The Picture 
and'the: Pulpit.’’ 


THE PICTURE 
GAWD THER 
HeULPITY 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


PERFECT 
for every need 


(Poor Relief), with unfavorable conclusions; Hundreds of ilustreted 
“administered on the present lines it seems to | ~ aAQSae iRITE FOR ners pate 
be fraught with consequences fatal to all par- | © _ VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 

: . Bs - - - 5 220 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA y 
ties. An important and informing article. 2 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 


Size 914’’"x 14, One page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 
are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


eh 


An Eas elightful Way 
E ey) epee ae & 
-** Karn Extra Funds |. 


For Your Society '. 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
.the homes of your community you can 


-» easily earn extra funds for your society. 
“iPrices arid profits on Christian Home 


Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 


. Number... Cost'\y Profits 
BS; 1250"! Ailes) 

50 12.50 5.00- 
100 20.00 15.00 
250 46.50 41.25 
500 82.50 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your Publishing House 
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In the Church School 
(Continued from Page 568) 
to other aspects of life. We must go with 
him all the way through the process of living. 
If we wish him to be loyal to the Christian 
life tasks we must give him a task, help him 
to do it, and after it is done, help him to look 


Quick Relief to 
BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


Coughs, nasal and bron- 
chial colds are relieved 
promptly by the vapor 
of Cresolen e—the 
standard drugless treat- 
ment with forty years of 
successful use its guar- 
antee. The most widely used remedy for 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 


Intro- “Used 

duced while 
in i you 

1879 sleep” 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60C. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 


the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions biad and 
draw together the broken parts. No ™R.-C. &. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. k for trade-mark ing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 

jn plain, sealed envelope. 4 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 473F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Cuticura Soap 


SHAVES —— 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrazorshaving. 


NEW POCKET EDITION, $1.25—READY 
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back upon it and draw from it the ways and 
means of doing a similar task better next 
time. Mere suggestion of ways in which one 
may express Christian virtues will never do, 
nor artificial schemes of service activities. 
Too great stress cannot be placed upon this 
point. Numerous attempts are being made to 
devise “projects”? by means of which an already 
existing course of study may be put across. 
Such attempts will fail because of the un- 
reality of the thing done in many cases. 

A third fact which we must take into ac- 
count is that things to be done must make 
some contribution to a Christian society. It 
may be that this contribution goes no further 
than to make a more efficient person, or it 
may be that this contribution is of far-reach- 
ing significance to the world at large. What- 
ever is done must increase the amount of 
good will and brotherhood in the world. Any 
enterprise used in the teaching process which 
does not do this is valueless. The doing of 
these things for the sake of others in no sense 
conflicts with the selection of those things 
which help the child to be a: better Christian, 
as stated above. The two emphases are but 
two ways of looking at the same enterprise. 
In one case we look at it from the standpoint 
of the effect it has upon the child, and we say 
that he is becoming more and more Christian. 
When we look at the effect upon the world, 
we say that he is making the world better. 
These two principles of selection of activities 
are thus correlative. 

It is plain, then, that all these activities 
must be motivated by the Christian spirit. 
It is all very well to lead the boys and girls 
in hiking, that they may enjoy the beauties of 
nature and each other’s fellowship and derive 
many personal benefits but we must not stop 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Boys and Girls E X M 

Write for 50 sets arm mas oney 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00 
NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 125, Brooklyn, N. Y 


THOUSANDS ARE ENJOYING THE OLD, OLD STORY IN ITS NEW SETTING! 


The Twentieth Century New Testament 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials aaa. address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


t EVANGELIST 
Evangelist Joseph Ludgate, Wheaton, III. 


‘POSITION WANTED 


Middle-aged woman wants position as work- 
ing housekeeper, with some leisure for church 
work, in home of a Congregational pastor of a 


rural chureh in the West. ‘50,” Congrega- 
tionalist. 
Companion—Refined, educated, Protestant 


woman desires position. Would be generally 
useful. References. Address ‘H. L,’’ Congrega- 
tionalist. Y 


Wanted—Position as housekeeper by woman 


of experience. ‘Housekeeper,’ Congregationlist. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- ’ 


A Young lady with theological and institute | 


training—successful worker with young people, 
and capable of taking full charge, of church 
services, will give her time Sundays to small 
church within reasonable distance from Boston, 
for traveling expenses. “C. F.,” Congregationlist. 


A Bargain—Hammond Multiplex Typewriter, 
new. Fifty dollars. Pilgrim Church, Leom- 
inster, Mass. 


Board, or care of convalescent, at parsonage, 
26 miles from Boston. Trolley, railroad. “H. 
A.,”” Congregationalist. 


Pews For Sale—Twenty pews, of hard wood, 
dark finish, in first-class condition. Sacrificing 
at $250. <A. P. Hill, Yorkville, Il. 


Wanted — Boy for adoption in comfortable 
Christian home, Brooklyn; about ten years of 
age. Best of references given. Correspondence 
invited. “J. K.,” care Congregationalist. 


Sleep on a genuine Aunt Hannah Adirondack 
balsam pillow; soothing, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing; 3-lb. pillow, $1.50, postpaid, P. O. order. 
enneu Payne, Pine Hill Camp, Raquette Lake, 


For Sale—A Prince Albert Suit, size 38, almost 
new. Will sell cheap. Apply 3518 Cortland St.. 
Chicago, Il. 
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here. One group of boys undertook a hospital 
hike. They carried with them on -stretchers 
some of their crippled friends from the hos- 
pital and helped them to enjoy the great out- 
of-doors. The-more we can get activities of 
the latter kind into our program, the better. 
Ea? (85 


Coach—“What are you going to run—the 
mile or the two-mile?” 

Runner—‘“I don’t know. I ean tell better 
at the end of the mile.””—Williamette Collegian. 


“Heaven!” said the visiting golfer, “I never 
played such a rotten game!” 

“Oh! Then you have played before?” asked 
the brave caddy.—Judge. 


First Laborer—‘‘Are ye workin’ Joe?” 

Second Laborer—‘Sure, I got a dandy job 
fixin’ de trolley tracks. I have to quit every 
minute or so to let de cars pass.”—Life. 


“Willie!” 

“Yes, mamma !” 

“What in the world are you pinching the 
baby for? Let him alone.” 

“Aw, I ain’t doin’ nothin’. We’re only 
playin’ automobile an’ he’s the horn.’—Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 


Elder Watkins, of Muddy Hollow, just back 
from the city, was telling his wife of the 
church he had attended. 

“Did you know any of their songs?’ asked 
she. 

“No,” replied the elder, “they didn’t sing 
anything but anthems.” 

“Anthems!” exclaimed his wife. 
earth is an anthem?” 

“Well,” answered the elder, “I can’t tell you 
just exactly, but if I’d say to you, ‘Betsy, the 
cows are in the corn,’ that wouldn’t be an an- 
them. But if I’d say ‘Betsy—Betsy—Betsy, 
the cows—the cows— the Holstein cow, the 
muley cow, the Jersey cow, the spotted cow— 
all the cows are in—are in—the corn—corn 
—corn. Ah—men!’ why, that’d be an an- 
them.”’ 


ROCHE'’S 


HERBAL 


EMBROCATION 


“What on 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terror and Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use : 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 


London, England E. FOUGERA &CO. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. Y¥. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Pstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
For particu- 
Ad- 


dents for advanced positions. 
lars consult Circular of Information. 
dress Satty M. JoHNson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 


| Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 §S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. BH. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 

WOMAN’S BosrD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. A 


| Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. 


WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
Sec., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THY CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Cha 


irman. 
Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick EH. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. EB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. : 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, & 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F., 
a eae Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher ; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading 
Room at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be 
made payable to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society. Contributions from churches and _ indi- 
viduals solicited. Contributions received on an 
annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 


Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN _B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
Sripney Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 

American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 


-maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 


tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 


Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 3 
W..L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. William BH. Barton, Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rev, Charles E. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
REV. ROCKWELL H. PorrpR, Chairman, Ct. 
RBV. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER Wi. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rev. ARTHUR H, BRADFORD, Ree. Sec., R. I. 
Executive Staff 


CHARLES HE. Burton (ew officio), Secretary 
JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
JoHN L. Kiupon, Financial Secretary 

Rbv. WILLIAM S. BrarpD, Secretary of Promotion 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment, 


Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


REY. 
Rev. 
REV. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JoHN R. Montcomery, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N, BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. , 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
ehurech work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 

Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William EB. Strong 

Hditorial Secretary, Rey. Bnoch F. Bell 

Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 

; 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F, English, Jr. 

; 4 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Sece’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Roy. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary. 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, a Honerery Secretary and Hditor 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee 

Rev. George L. Cady Coxicevoudin’ Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 


Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and chureh work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Misionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Edueation: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
demonination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and echureh use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. 

Rev. William: E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
19 W. Jackson Street. Chicago. Illinois 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Does Your Church Need A New Hymnal? 


Your present Hymn Book has perhaps been long in use. It is probably 
worn, unsightly, and out-of-date. You have thought for some time that 
a new book is needed, and that it would add greatly to the interest and 
power of your church sereices. Let us send you a sample copy of 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


(Revised Edition) 


The purpose of the new Pilgrim Hymnal is to supply a collection of hymns by which adequate utterance is given to the 
religious spirit of our own day. It contains, therefore, many hymns of social service, insight and aspiration, excelling 
in this respect any other collection. In addition to the old classics of Christian devotion, it is rich in beautiful lyrics 
by modern authors, such as James Russell Lowell, Maltbie Babcock, Isaac Ogden Rankin and Felix Adler. All the 
tunes are chosen for their value in Congregational singing, and are well mated to their words. The responsive read- 
ings, prayers and other aids to worship are unsurpassed. 


Dr. Aked pronounces The Pilgrim Hymnal “The best hymn book in America.” Prof. John Wright Buckham, as chair- 
man of a committee for the First Congregational Church of Berkeley, reported as follows: “We prefer The Pilgrim 
Hymnal on the ground of superiority, first, as respects the wealth, variety and fitness of its hymns and tunes; second, 
in the quality of its responsive readings; third, in general attractiveness.” 


Attractively printed, and strongly bound in cloth boards. $1.50 postpaid; $130.00 a hundred. 


- For your church school, and prayer meeting, and for churches desiring 
a single book for all services: 


- WORSHIP AND SONG 


‘The Song Book without a Peer 


Without question this is the best song book ever issued for the Church School. Only hymns worth remembering, and 
having a real and permanent religious value are included. Among them are the best of the old hymns, and also newer 
voices, like Van Dyke, Kipling, Lanier and Gladden. The simple, dignified worship services, centered around a unify- 
ing idea, such as gratitude, praise or consecration, will help your school to have real worship, instead of mere “open- 
ing and closing exercises.” % 


OPINIONS OF EXPERTS 


“We have been using Worship and Song in our senior 
department for two months to our great satisfaction. The 
hymns and their tunes are nicely united; they give both 
inspiration and instruction each time they are sung. The 
Orders of Worship are the best we have so far found. 
They are appreciated by the pupils. Instead of the in- 
dolent participation and utter indifference often preyail- 
ing before, these new selections are eagerly read by our 
boys and girls. The one time ‘preliminaries’ are now a 
true part of worship.”—Alexander L. McKenzie, Walpole 
Congregational Church, Walpole, Mass. 


“T wanted to write you a word in my own hand—a word 
of sincere congratulations for the splendid Worship and 
Song. It is a fine piece of work. I have carefully gone 
through it, and it has rewarded me with many surprises. 
A number of old friends—both in words and tunes—have 
met my eye. Specially was I glad to meet my own boy- 
hood again in No. 19, ‘Vesper Hymn,’ that harmony I 
have heard many times on a Sunday evening chimed 
from the bells of the old. church tower; when rightly 
played, you will notice the repetition of notes like church 
bells !”—Rev. Fred Grey, District Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Education Society, Seattle, Wash. 


The reinforced binding of Worship and Song is superior to that of any other book on the market. You cannot tear it 


out of the covers. 


Price, $1.00 per copy; $85.00 per hundred, plus carriage. 


Ask about our special abridged edition of Worship and Song at $15.00 per hundred 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Give Yourself a Chance 


By Rev. LeRoy Austin Lippitt 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Meditate on these things, 
wholly to them.—I Tim. 4: 5. 
Religion is an inalienable right of every 
human being, be he a citizen of this great 
Republic, a Chinese coolie, or a head hunter 
in the heart of Borneo. There is a 
universal yearning after a great reality that 
does not change, a great friend who is 
supreme over this changing world. Long- 
fellow expresses it: 
Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who believe in God and nature. 
Who believe that in all ages, 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings; 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened— 


give thyself 


Has not that great impluse, that inborn 
yearning of the soul, that great calling of 
the soul child to its Spirit Father spoken 
in you? Have there not been times when 
you felt the weight of life greater than you 
could carry? When you felt you were 
groping blindly in the darkness? And you, 
too, in that darkness have touched God’s 
right hand and suddenly been uplifted and 
strengthened. The way seemed light again. 
You knew you had a guide. 

Religion is an instinct. It is the instinct 
of the soul in its response to God. It is 
like the seed placed in the deep ground, 
dark and cold and damp. Amidst those hard 
conditions the seed feels there is something 
above. Those hard conditions by their 
action on its nature bring forth its develop- 
ment. It sends forth its sprout, outward, 
upward through-the dark to the light and 
warmth above. So man by the nature 
within him reaches outward and upward 
toward God the Father spirit. Often the 
harder the conditions the more quickly and 
more earnestly does he reach forth to the 
Great Soul we call God. 

This instinct of the soul is the most 
precious heritage, the most important factor 
of a man’s nature. The desire for God, like 
the instinct of the seed, is the vital thing 
that leads to life, growth and power. 

But are we giving ourselves a chance to 
grow? Are we giving this instinct a chance 
to act? Paul, writing to Timothy, told him 
how to make his life grow. “Meditate on 
these things, give thyself wholly to them.” 
That is the way to give this instinct of the 
soul, this highest possession in which lies 
the secret of life and development a chance. 
The way, to give yourself a chance. 

Meditate. We do not stop to meditate. 
Meditate means to think to the middle. The 
trouble with most thinking today is that it 
is only skin deep. It we would think deeply 
and earnestly the spiritual quack grass, sow- 
thistle and wild oats would not take posses- 
sien of our lives and crowd out our souls. 
Instead of thinking, we pay people to keep 
us from thinking. Was there ever a time 
when there was more need of deep conscien- 
tious thinking than today. Old residents 
are passing away and old customs are being 
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broken down. New situations are arising. 
It must take careful thought to .meet the 
problems of the world and also those of our 
own nature. 

But Paul goes farther. ‘Give yourself 
wholly to them.” The mental crime of the 
age is the failure to think. What is the 
moral crime? Is it jazz amusements? Is it 
drunkenness? Is it the wave of lawlessness? 
Is it licentiousness? Is it not rather the lack 
of moral earnestness-on the part of those 
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who know the right and don’t do it? Who 
have felt the Spirit of God in their lives 
and seen the light but have allowed other 
things to choke out or stunt their souls. 

The time has come for another heroic 
age, an age of the Christian Church, an age 
when Christians of all sects and creeds 
will give themselves unitedly and without 
reserve to the progress of the Kingdom of 
Christ by permeating the whole world with 
the Spirit of Christ. 


Impressions of American Board Meeting 
By Rev. Horatio B. Newell, D.D. 


Matswyama, Japan 


Interest never seemed to lag at the recent ceeding sessions the Far Hast with its con 


meetings of the American Board from the 
time when Pastor H. E. Brown extended 
the gracious greetings, of his own enter- 
taining church, and of the churches of 
Greater Chicago, on Tuesday afternoon, to 
the tender, touching and prophetic address 
of President H. C. Moore at the closing ses- 
sion on Thursday evening. 

Back of all the smooth-working program 
could be felt the long and intense prepara- 
tion for this event-of-a-generation for the 
Chicago churches, by the District Secretary 
and his office staff, and by the efficient staff 
of the local chureh in providing for the ac- 
commodation of this large influx of at- 
t ndants at the meeting. Even the weather 
seemed to be subject to their benevolent 
dictation. And what shall be said of the 
generous spirit that threw wide open those 
beautiful homes at Evanston in welcome 
to this unusual number of guests who came 
to tax their hospitality? Many words of 
emulative praise were heard for the splendid 
entertainment received. 

The meeting was the best of its kind that 
the writer has ever attended, the most in- 
formal in procedure, but most dignified and 
impressive. The sermon by Dr. Maurer, 
under the shadow of the great calamity 
that has overtaken our work in Turkey, with 
its “misery beyond words, suffering un- 
speakable and tragedy beyond imagination” 
that has befallen those millions of Chris- 
tian refugees, stressed the great fundamental 
truth that “the eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

The daily program presented a change of 
scene at each session. On a raised platform 
back of President Moore, who presided in 
his always gracious manner, sat the dra- 
matis personae of the session. Scene First 
took the audience to Africa; and as each 
speaker was introduced by some one of the 
Board Secretaries he stepped down to the 
lower level and talked from the heart of 
the things he knew from years of experience 
in the Dark Continent,—talked till the in- 
exorable buzzer recalled him to Evanston 
and to the fact that his all too brief time 
was up. He gave place then to his neighbor, 
who continued the living narrative of the 
American Board’s work in that land. In 
Scene Second the Near Hast passed in re- 
view, with its thrilling pictures of the hor- 
rors and the agonies of that situation, that 
held the audience breathless, but also with 
its forward look of faith and confidence 
that was Christlike and sublime. In suc- 


trasting pictures of the peaceful and en 
couraging progress of the Gospel in Japan 
and China, was followed by an interesting 
and well-balanced series of scenes from India 
and Ceylon; then came the final and im 
pressive scene of the Students’ Session, wher 
the enthusiasm and the consecration 0: 
youth appeared in the throng of under 
graduate yolunteers, and of new oppointee: 
who are soon to go out to their chosel 
fields. The whole program presented <¢ 
splendid panorama of the world-wide scop¢ 
of the work of the Board; and an orienta 
tinge was added by the presence on thi 
dais with the missionaries, of native Chris 
tians from Armenia, China and Japan,—al 
students in American seminaries. 

The addresses of the several secretarie 
were concise, comprehensive and convincing 
It was good to look into the strong faces 0 
these leaders, and to come into touch wit] 
their fine personalities; good also to see ani 
hear the dignified Moderator of the Nationa 
Council, Dr. W. E. Barton; to listen to th 
genial Dr. Boynton who after six month 
in China was full of his subject, from hea 
to shoes; to engage in those moments ¢ 
daily devotion; to mingle again in fellowshi 
with old friends, and to meet new friend 
whose memory will always be a blessing. I] 
was good, too, to hear and to be a part ¢ 
those ringing resolutions that call upon th 
President to exercise his good offices towar 
securing for our country official represents 
tion at the coming Geneva Conference, whe 
the peace and good order of the Near Has 
are up for consideration. 

The American Board is a great and g 
ing concern, its officers are a manly an 
efficient company, its constituents a1 
wonderful in faith and devotion, its repr 
sentatives throughout “the seven seas” for 
a goodly fellowship. One may be pardone 
for a feeling of pride at being linked up | 
such comradship “for the furtherance of tl 
Gospel.” And one could not help wishir 
for every church in our land the uplift th: 
must come from such a gathering. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE WoRrLpD’s NECESS 
TIES, by Rev. Dr. S. PAarKES CapMAN (Nor 
American Review, October). Acknowledgi 
that at the present moment the outlook is n 
encouraging, Dr. Cadman shows what are, 
his judgment, the great duties of Protestaz 
ism and believes that it is adequate to me 
the world’s necessities. 
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THE RECORDER and THE ADVANCE 


Talk of the Sanctum 
Who’s Who in This Issue 


ARTHUR EH. Hout, who writes on The Rising Tide of Green 
in Europe, is Congregational Social Service Secretary. This 
year and last he has spent considerable time in Hurope study- 
ing economic and industrial conditions. Other important 
articles by Dr. Holt will follow in early issues. 


HENRY HALLAM TweeEDy, professor of Practical Theology 
in Yale Divinity School, writes up the recent centennial 
celebration of the School. He is the author of some excellent 
books, devotional and educational subjects. - 


Frep B. SmirH, who reports the Community Conference in 
Washington, is one of the leading spirits in the Federal 
Council of Churches, especially in the department of church 
federations. He is widely known as an evangelist among men, 
and was formerly secretary of the Y. M. C. A. International 
committee. 


Herpert A. JumP’s poem on the “Crosses of France’ is 
appropriate to the approaching anniversary of Armistice Day. 
Its inspiration came to Mr. Jump following his experiences 
among the battlefields during the war. Mr. Jump is just 
making a good start in his new pastorate at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He is one of our most pleasing writers. 


Horatio B. NEWELL, who gives his impressions of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Board, is one of the veterans 
in the Japan Mission, having gone there in 1887 after graduat- 
ing from Amherst College and Chicago Seminary. His first 
station was. Niiata, but for the last 18 years he has been at 
Matsuyama, with supervision of the churches of his field and 
other responsibilities. 


Mr. Gilroy in the South 

The Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Gilroy, begins in this issue a 
series of articles on his trip through the South. He is having 
an unusual opportunity to learn about social, educational and 
religious conditions through a wide sweep of that great section 
of our country, and in his articles will give our readers the 
benefit of this up-to-date information. They will follow week 
after week until the ground is covered. 


Coming Soon 

One of the questions which has perplexed many churches 
is:that of dancing. What should the churches do ‘about it. 
Some churches sternly disapprove dancing; some ehurches 
have dancing in their parish houses. Our Congregational 
Social Service Department has been investigating some more— 
this time on the subject of church dancing and has secured 
some interesting evidence—for and against. Just what this 
investigation has revealed appears in an article which will 
be published in a week or two in The Congregationalist. 

Dr. Holt’s article this week on The Rising Tide of Green 
will be followed soon by The Rising Tide of Black. What 
do you suppose that means? Dr. Holt says it is important, 
and not what you probably think it is. 


A MINISTER WHO 
CHANGED HIS MIND 


“T had intended discontinuing, but for the last few months 
the paper has been growing so richly in power, as it seems to me, 
and meeting certain needs of mine so well, that it has just 
naturally reached down into my: pocket and forcibly extracted 
this $2.75 for renewal. I seem absolutely to need it. 


Sincerely, 


Almost daily we are receiving letters of this kind. We are assured that 
The Congregationalist has never before filled a greater place in the opinion 
of its readers who appreciate the sincere efforts of our editorial staff in 
giving to the denomination a religious journal second to none. 
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‘duty and its fulfillment. 
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The Discovery of Love 


OME time ago we were offered for publication an 
article upon the agnosticism of the late John Bur- 
roughs. It was accompanied by an extensive review of 
the naturalist’s life and work from a well-known maga- 


azine, in which every reference to his lack of Christian 
_ faith was carefully underscored. The gentle and beauti- 


ful things that were unquestionably in the life of that 
great. man, the glories that he found in nature that to 
the Christian ought surely to have been welcome as the 
evidence of the Divine, were all passed over, to emphasize, 
if not to gloat upon, the fact that a fellow mortal had 
lacked that particular form of faith that to others seems 
clear and needful. To us it seemed a revelation of the 
mistaken method of some well-intentioned Christians. 


Appreciation of the Good 


Our faith in the reality and living presence of God 
is so decided that if we found a man of good character 
and noble purposes professing not to believe in God, or 
expressing doubt as to this reality, we should regard him 
much as a man expressing doubt as to the existence of 
sunshine or fresh air, and we should immediately begin 
to discover if he did not believe in the fact, or recognize 
it, under some other name, form or symbol. If we could 
still find no evidence of this, we should value, none the 
less, the evidences of good character and purpose. Poor 
logic often exists along with wholesome living, and it 
is no disparagement of the unquestioned importance of 
sound logic to recognize the fact. 

There is surely something tragic about Charles Dar- 
win, denied the harmonies of music, the beauties-of art 
and the glories of faith, vouchsafed to other men, regret- 
fully confessing his lack, but standing by the simple faith 
that “a man can do his duty.” Call it inadequate as one 
will as a religion, surely there is something fine in a 
man, denied the incentives and inspirations that others 
of us find in faith, holding closely to What he deems his 
There is moral worth there 
that cannot be ignored however mistaken we may regard 
its associations and setting. 


The Method of Jesus 
We are not ashamed to seek and acknowledge the good 


in our fellowmen, no matter how inadequate or mistaken 


their general conduct, or thinking, may seem to us, be- 
cause we believe that in this we are following very close 


to the Master. We do not need men to ascend to the 
heights of the New Testament to discover that it is 
God’s viewpoint. Early in Genesis is the remarkable 
discovery that five righteous men in a licentious city 
meant more to him than all the range of wickedness. 
Later is the assurance that the divine mercy will not 
break the bruised reed, or extinguish the dimly-burning 
wick until judgment is sent forth unto victory. God is 
so much more interested in victory than in defeat. 

And all this, like everything else in Old Testament 
revelation, came to richest expression in the life and 
method of Jesus. He fears even to uproot the tares lest 
wheat should be destroyed also, and he is found very 
freely and naturally conversing with, and using as an 
instrument of his evangel, a woman with a somewhat 
unsavory past and a very doubtful present. Even in 
the Pharisees he found elements of hope, or he would 
never have sought so ardently to shock them into sensi- 
bility. It is a profound mistake to imagine that Jesus 
did not love the Pharisees. It pained him to see men 
with so much zeal and capacity for righteousness wast- 
ing their efforts. Everywhere, alike in the sinful and 
in the professedly saintly, he saw and valued the thing 
that was good, and sought to arouse it to triumphant 
expression. ‘ 


The Quest of Gold 


_ We have barely begun to emulate his method and his 
quest, but the day will come when, under the influence 
of Jesus, we shall look for goodness as men have looked 
for gold. We shall quarry it out of the rocks, and de- 
terminedly melt it out of low-grade ore. We shall wash 
the sands from the shifting beds of the rivers of human 
experience to save the yellow grains that come down 
from the mountains. We shall house, and hoard and 
circulate the sound coin of common, daily experience in 
the places where men throng, and we shall plunge with 
adventure and courage into the Klondikes on the human 
frontiers in the urgent hope that nothing may be lost. 

It will be a great day when the Gospel of love comes 
to its full expression and to its conquering power. We 
shall glory in our new found assets while we mourn for 
the treasure that human narrowness, hate, prejudice 
and distrust have thrown away. Love shall give a new 
vision of the gold of human life and a new passion to 
possess it. WwW. E.G. 


EDITORIAL 


Church Union Movement Halts 

4 Deas General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 

at its recent session at Portland, Ore., took final 
action on a report of a joint commission on the con- 
cordat, which had received tentative approval by the 
General Convention in 1919. For three years this com- 
mission, consisting of five bishops, five presbyters and 
five laymen, has been in conference with the Commis- 
sion on Comity, Federation and Unity appointed by the 
National Council of Congregational Churches. News- 
paper reports of the action at Portland were naturally 
brief and unsatisfactory, and we have refrained from 
editorial comment until receipt of the official report 
of the final action. 


The question of the concordat arose out of a con- . 


ference in which originally Dr. Newman Smyth, Dr. 
Williston Walker and Dr. Raymond Calkins participated 
with bishops and other clergy of the Episcopal church. 
The question discussed was whether in certain excep- 
tional cases it might be desirable for a Congregational 
minister, serving, for instance, as chaplain in the Navy, 
where he had to minister to Episcopalians as well as 
Congregationalists and men of other communions, to 
receive at the hands of a bishop of the Episcopal church 
a supplemental ordination in no’ wise setting aside or 
denying the validity of that which he already had, or 
breaking his relations with the Congregational church. 
A number of Congregational leaders; unofficially, indi- 
cated that they would be interested, not necessarily for 
themselves, but for the work of ministers in certain 
exceptional cases, in such a plan of supplemental ordi- 
nation if it could meet the approval of the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal church. 

If this measure could have been adopted unencum- 
bered by partisan and arbitrary provisions, it might 
have been of value, not only in these exceptional cases, 
but as showing a disposition on the part of the Episcopal 
church to find closer fellowship with other churches, 
and especially with our own. 

All reports that have come to us from members of 
our Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity agree 
in the courtesy and fine Christian spirit manifested by 
the members of the Episcopal Commission during these 

. three years of conference and discussion. Unfortunately, 
the work of the joint commission went before the 
Episcopal General Convention in unfinished shape. For 
this no one was to blame. The two deaths of Dr. Her- 
ring and Dr. Walker proved a serious loss to our own 
commission, and the ill health of Bishop Rhinelander, 
chairman of the joint sub-committee, to which important 
matters were referred, prevented that sub-committee 
from completing the important work committed to it. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that the concordat, as 
presented to the Episcopal General Convention, ever 
received in any form the full sanction of our commis- 
sion. Our commission was, however, united in its in- 
terest in the matter and in its feeling that there would 
be value to the two contracting denominations and to 
the cause of Christ in the passage of the concordat, if 
it could be passed in such form as our Congregational 
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churches would approve and with a distinct understand- 
ing of the conditions under which our National Council 
could accept it. 

The concordat and the proposed canon passed the 
Episcopal General Convention by a bare constitutional 
majority of two-thirds, but in order to secure passage, 
it had to be amended in important particulars. These 
améndments were introduced by the High Church party, 
with the deliberate purpose of making the canon un- 
acceptable to Congregationalists, and were reluctantly 
accepted by the proponents of the canon, who labored 
with good faith and sincere Christian earnestness to 
carry the work of their commission to a successful 
issue. 

The canon in the form in which it was finally adopted 
can have no interest for Congregationalists or ministers 
of other denominations. It stands as a piece of legis 
lation so crippled by compromises as to be completely 
ineffective. 

To The Congregationalist it appears that our own 
commission has done its work well. It has met in a 
friendly and Christian spirit the suggestions of close 
co-operation with the body of Episcopal churches, and 
has worthily represented the attitude of our denomina 
tion toward that denomination and the Church of Christ 
at large. The members of the commission of the Epis 
copal church also appear to us to have been animated 
by a most worthy spirit. They feel keenly the isolatior 
of their denomination and desire closer working rela 
tions with the whole body of Christian churches. 

We, therefore, have no regret for the negotiation: 
which this action brings to a conclusion. The Epis 
copal church has not appointed a commission to continue 
the negotiations, because it regards this action as final 
We also accept it as final. Its passage registers the 
honest and earnest hope of a large number of Episco 
palians for closer fellowship with other Christians. I 
registers also the deep interest of the Congregationa 
churches in any and every such endeavor, but it does 
not mark any important movement toward church union 
and it will not be necessary for the next Nationa 
Council to spend much time in its consideration. 


People Who Toil 
R. MORRIS HILLQUIT, the well-known New York 
Socialist leader, is said to be engaged with others 
in starting an “American Labor Party”—an organizatior 
which is to be “100 per cent. for men and women wh 
toil.” It would be interesting to know Mr. Hillquit’ 
idea of the range and inclusiveness of the term “toilers.’ 
The assumption commonly made by Socialists and othe: 
extreme radicals that certain groups of people in th: 
community may be classed as “workers,” to the exclu 
sion of other groups, is capable of serious challenge o: 
modification. ~ 
A minister was once addressing a labor meeting whe 
an extremist in the back of the hall interrupted to accus 
him of being a parasite. The minister took up the chal 
lenge, and immediately asked the interrupter regardin; 
his particular occupation. After much reluctance, th 
latter finally admitted that he was “making bolts anc 
things,” but no appeal could induce him to state wha 
the “bolts and things” were used for, whereupon th: 
minister respectfully suggested that the use and benefi 
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of things had something to do with their ultimate value, 
and that a man might be working with his hands all 
day and yet be a parasite from the standpoint of a man 
producing food, clothing or something to meet essential 
human need. 

Suppose, for instance, that the “bolts and. things” 
had been used to make a pulpit. From the interlocutor’s 
‘own standpoint, would not the making of them be as 
parasitic as the preaching from the finished article? 

Take it from another standpoint. Printers and press- 
men are workers in good standing. But why should 
they be regarded as “workers” any more than the author 
whose book they set up and print? If the latter is a 
parasite his parasitism extends through various groups 
of “labor.” If the man who writes be not a parasite, 
why should the man who speaks or preaches be so 
considered ? 

We are not at all concerned about defending the 
ministry against such radical charges. The ministry 
needs no defence. What we wish to insist upon is that 
many of the doctrinaire assumptions and distinctions 
which men make in propaganda and action break down 
entirely when they are closely examined. We are fur- 
ther interested in setting over against all such doctrin- 
aire conceptions the Christian idea of work, which we 
think should have stronger emphasis, deeper development 
and wider recognition. 

What is the Christian idea of work? It centers 
around the two foci of individual responsibility and 
mutual service. It has never been better expressed than 
in Paul’s related and adjacent statements, “Every man 
must bear his own burden,” and “Bear ye one another’s 
burden and so fulfill the law of Christ.” Every man who 
is truly Christian wants to bear his share of the world’s 
work, and it is a part of his religion to determine the 
will of God for him—that is, to find out just what part 
of the world’s work he ought to be doing, and to do it 
well. Every man who is truly Christian, likewise, will 
wish to make his life helpful. If he has strength, he 
will be bound to use it for the weak. The idea of any- 
thing parasitic is foreign alike to Christian love and 
honest toil. 

The man who has pledged his life to holy purposes, 
and who is fulfilling the pledge, need not worry if he 
be not “making bolts and things.” Manual toil is a heri- 
tage of joy in which every man ought to have some part, 
but material productivity has so far outdistanced_ vital 
human needs that there is a place for those whose chief 
contributions to life are forms of spiritual service. 


Fundamentals in Education and Religion 


PEAKING recently, in Cambridge, on the function of 
education in heterogeneous democracies, Dr. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard, said: 


Some of us believe that there is a fundamental ethi- 
cal believing which may justly be called religious, and 
which conveys all the fundamental motives and all the 
spiritual powers without being characteristic of any 
Christian, Chinese, Buddhist, Confucian, Hindu or Mos- 
lem church. How can we get that kind of religious 
instruction, ethical instruction, into all our public 
schools? We shall not make democratic education suc- 
cessful until we have accomplished that object. 

I imagine that agreement may possibly be reached 
among all the religions represented in this country as 
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to the fundamental principles which could be introduced 
into every American school! 

These words seem so obviously true that the marvel 
is that they have never found wide recognition either 
in theory or in practice. Whatever more religion may 
be, it must be, first of all, or last of all, ethical. Was not 
this the essential teaching of the Hebrew prophets? And 
was it not just here that Jesus most essentially and 
completely fulfilled that teaching? We believe that as 
years go by and men cease to judge the teaching of Jesus 
according to theoretical and preconceived notions, and 
begin to interpret him simply by what he said and did, 
it will become apparent that his uniqueness was that he 
went back to the fundamentals of life and revealed a 
religion scientific in the sense that it is in accord with 
the facts and principles of man and the universe, and 
of that God the Creator and Father of Grace “in whom 
we live and move and have our being.” If we think of 
the Cross as at the center of the Christian religion, is 
it not related to that sacrificial principle which is at 
the center of all life? We shall come to see that Jesus 
was not creating a religion, but was revealing a religion 
in harmony with the Creator and his creation—a reli- 
gion of Redemption because man had lost the way and 
disregarded the Creator’s purpose. 

Priests and ecclesiastics, Roman and Protestant, 
have so dogmatized religion and sectarianized the Mas- 
ter, that it is little wonder that education has become 
secularized. But secularization has dangers almost as 
ereat as those of sectarianization. It seems preposterous 
that in certain states, at least, children can come through 
grade schools, high schools and colleges and know less 
about Jesus than about Julius Cesar, and less about 
the Bible than about other great books of classic or 
modern literature. 

Some day we shall perceive that no man is educated 
until he has learned how to live; that if a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing, a great deal of knowledge 
is even more dangerous when it is not safe-guarded and 
directed by ethical vision and purpose. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of war. Scientific knowledge has 
developed the engines and arts of destruction until 
humanity is itself in danger of perishing. Unless we 
develop a new power to direct and control our knowl- 
edge, only the providence that protects fools can save 
us. Yet to an incredible extent we are ignoring alike 
in education and religion the insistence upon simple and 
universal ethical principles, which alone can secure the 
upbuilding and continuance of civilization. 


In Brief 


The humanizing of production must be the industrial 
problem of the new age, just as the organization 
of industry has been the problem of the age from which 
we are emerging. 

x» ¥ 

Congregationalism at its best is not denominational 
in the sense of being a historic, or ecclesiastical mechan- 
ism. It does not exist as an end in itself, but its ideal 
is the free fellowship of believers organized with a pro- 
fessed and definite purpose—the purpose of uniting in 
Christ Jesus to seek his guidance, to manifest his pre- 
sence, and to continue his work by revealing his grace. 
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The Rising Tide of Green 


Europe’s Farm Bloc in Action 


OU have heard of the Red Interna- 

tional, the class conscious labor group 
which has made Moscow famous, but have 
you heard of the Green International, the 
class conscious “Farm Bloc”. of Europe 
which has already made Bulgaria famous? 
Do you know the story of Stambolisky, 
Premier of Bulgaria, and his plans for a 
Peasants’ International which shall stand 
over against the Capitalists on one side and 
the Red International on the other. If you 
don’t, you are not yet prepared to have an 
intelligent opinion about Central and DBast- 
ern Huropean social conditions. One thing 
is certain, the class war is not going to 
be a game of “two old cat.” It is more 
liable to be a game of “four old cat” with 
Capital, Labor, Farmer and sometimes, as 
in Italy, an organized middle class, occupy- 
ing respective corners. Labor and Capital 
are not the only economic groups claiming 
the right to become “class conscious.” 

The farmer is playing a very distinct part 
in the social change now going on in Europe, 
but he is following courses dictated by what 
he considers his own welfare; he is not 
following the lines marked out for him by 
Marxian philosophy, and in most cases his 
class consciousness is separate from that 
of the Labor Groups. The Green Inter- 
national is a separate movement from the 
Red International in every way. The former 
roots in the country, the latter roots in the 
city; the one believes in private property, 
the other does not; the one comes out of 
the farm, the other comes out of the fac- 
tory; they are on opposite sides of a load 
of wheat; one will promote the Producers’ 
Co-operatives, the other will promote the 
Consumers’ Co-operative. Only in extreme 
cases will they join together; they are more 
liable to represent opposite poles of a new 
social cleavage. 


THE DIFFERENT FARMER GROUPS 


The farmers of Burope are not all of a 
kind, and it is necessary to recognize at 
least several different varieties who vary 
each from the other in attitudes toward the 
social order. 

‘In the first group is the big landlord, who 
lives on his rents from his large holding. 
He has existed all over Europe and, while 
‘responsible for much of the degradation in 
European peasantry, he is also responsible 
for most of the scientific farming and sur- 
plus production. In earlier times these great 
landlords produced the great breeds of 
cattle and of horses, and some of our 
American breeds still bear their names. 
But the big estate is doomed. It was con- 
fiscated in Central and Bastern Europe, and 
will be taxed to death in Western Burope. 

Next to the big estate is the smaller, in- 
dependent farmer on his own well-tilled 
farm, marketing his goods through his 
“Producers’ Co-operatives.” In many places 
he is having open economic war with the 
“Consumers’ Co-operatives” such as are 
found in the British Co-operative Society 
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centering at Manchester. He is loyal to his 
home and his farm; he is not organized 
with the Socialist party in the cities which 
roots in the factory psychology. He prob- 
ably represents the goal toward which 
Iuropean agriculture is at present tending. 
Even in the territory where the farmer has 
become an over-turner of the established 
order, the trend is toward peasant owner- 
ship of land rather than nationalization of 
land. 

To quote L. B. Namier again, “In Western 
Europe the peasants are much admired 
champions of Conservatism. Eastern Europe 
continues to produce Jack-straws and their 
‘jacqueries.”» A most: important frontier 
not recorded on any map. separates these 
two parts of Europe. It is the line of 
demarcation between the region of scattered 
farms in the West and of clustered villages 
in the East. The owners of self-sufficient 
peasant farms supply the type of conserva- 
tive peasant; those of dwarf holdings cry 
out for more land, which can be obtained in 
no other way than by breaking up the sur- 
viving demesnes; they supply the revolu- 
tionary element dominant among the East 
European peasantries.” 


THE PEASANT IN POWER 


Now, in most of the Central and Eastern 
European countries the peasant has come 
into power, and is blocking out for himself 
a program of welfare. In Russia he is a 
silent majority which has not yet found 
expression in the national councils to the 
extent which will later come to be true. 
His psychology and his point of view have 
profoundly modified the program of the 
Communist party, and it is, I think, fairly 
clear what course he will pursue in Russia 
when he is thoroughly intrenched on the 
soil and projects his psychology into the 
national mind. But it is not necessary to 
base this article on Russian probabilities. 
It is certain enough what the peasant is 
doing with his political power in countries 
like Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland and the 
Baltic States. In these states the peasant 
has democratized the ownership of the land, 
but he has not “nationalized” the land as 
the Socialists would have him do. 

As Dr. L. Haden Guest says in his admir- 
able book, “The Struggle for Power in 
Europe”: “The fact that the land legisla- 
tion is taking the form of peasant proprie- 
torship instead of nationalization may be 
deplored by Socialists, but it is a present 
fact of European history that the move- 
ment of peasant ownership is going on all 
over Europe.” 

In another place he says: “In towns and 
industrial areas democracy is more and 
more tending to express itself through the 
formula of Socialism. ...In the country 
the democracy expresses itself through the 
Peasant Party (and there are nearly as 
many sub-divisions of this party as there 
are of socialists), who, while generally will- 
ing to assent to socialization or municipal- 


ization in towns or social control of in. 
dustry, are practically universal in favor 
of peasant proprietorship of the land and 
free trading in commodities.” 

Bulgaria, in March, 1921, was the typi- 
cal peasant Government of Europe; its Pre 
mier, M. Stamboulisky, is a peasant and the 
members of the Cabinet are peasants. 

The Bulgarian Parliament consists of 
225 Deputies, of whom 107 are Peasant 
Party, 55 Communists “(Moscow Interna. 
tional), 10 Social-Democrats (the so-callec¢ 
broad Socialists), 8 Radicals, who are the 
left of the Bourgeois parties, and 63 others 
divided up as Democrats 30 (a Bourgeois 
Party), Nationalist Progressive 30, Conserv: 
atives and Liberals 3, the remnants of the 
Radoslavoff party who entered into the war 

M. Stamboulisky himself is a man of 44 
years of age, and a hugeman, “as big as a 
bull” people say to him. The son of a peas 
ant, he studied agriculture at Halle Uni 
versity, and subsequently earned his livins 
as a schoolmaster. The rest of the Cabine' 
are men of similar type. 


THE AGRARIAN GOAL 


Indicative of the feeling of the farmers 
toward labor and capital one of the pronun 
ciamentos of the Green International de 
clares: ‘In the sacred struggle for righ 
and liberty the peasant movement encounter: 
two serious antagonists: the bourgeois re 
action, which tries to maintain the ol 
régime with the advantages which it had 
and the destroyers of the benefits of civiliza 
tion, those abandoned creatures who ar‘ 
pursuing a policy of destruction because the) 
have been disgusted by the worlds iniquity 
... From their (the peasants’) point 01 
view the dictatorship of capitalists is to be 
condemned just as much as that of th 
workers.” 

Article I of the new Polish land law: 
states the point of view of the Agrariar 
Movement of BHurope: “The agricultura 
policy of the Polish Republic should be 
based, above all, on sound, strong peas 
ant farms of different types and acreage 
capable of intensive production, and basec 
on private ownership.” 

This statement, which is characteristic 0! 
the whole Agrarian Revolution, indicates 
that the’ goal towards which the Agrariar 
Movement is tending is not one marked ou 
for it by Socialism at all, but is towarc 
democratic private ownership of land anc 
organization of the farmers through pro 
ducers’ co-operatives. It seems clear, also 
that there is no probability of a permanent 
alliance between the Agrarian Movement 
and the Socialist Group of the industria. 
areas. More than that, there seems to be 
the real probability that the new cleavag 
in society will be between those economic 
groups which are on opposite sides of every 
load of produce. As Dr. Guest says: “Bul 
garia indeed shows clearly what is coming 
to be recognized more and more all ove! 
Europe... that future politics depen 
on an agreement (or a fight in lieu 0! 
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agreement) between town and country.” 

The conclusion to which one seems to be 
led by the above considerations is that the 
¢lass war is going to be more complicated 
than its original advocates prophesied. The 
farmer in Burope is becoming class con- 
scious; he is entering into politics; he is 
viewing the economic struggle from an 
angle which is his own; he will view pri- 
vate property from the most favorable 
angle which it has ever been viewed—the 
permanent right of the farmer to the land 
he can till. 

Some one has said, “This generation 
under the leadership of Karl Marx is en- 
gaged in an assault on property.” Into this 
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struggle the Agrarian Movements of the 
world will enter. There is a very respect- 
able point of view which roots in a factory, 
but there is another which roots’ in the 
farm. The final estimate of property will 
have to take account of the farmer’s psy- 
chology and his point of view. 


WHAT THE CHURCH May Do 


What significance has this class con- 
sciousness for the church? It will be fool- 
ish for the church to decry the presence 
of class consciousness. We will see more 
and not less of it in the future. Men will 
become as acutely conscious of their eco- 
nomic groupings as they now are of their 
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national and racial groupings. The future 
belongs to the society which knows how to 
direct class consciousness into proper chan- 
nels. It can become the basis of vocational 
ethics. If these organized groups stand- 
ardize their action on the basis of princi- 
ples of service, the Kingdom of God will 
have been brought near to all of us. Per- 
petual class war on the other hand means 
the destruction of Western civilization. It 
ought to be possible for the church to 
temper the harsh elbow rub of the classes 
with a vision of a society which is larger 
and greater than any one class, and which 
gives to every class standing room, and has 
a right to the loyalty of all. 


Letters From the South 


HORTLY after I was called to Boston 

last February to assume the editorship 
of The Congregationalist, an invitation came 
from.the American Missionary Association, 
in which the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society later joined, for me to spend 
a few weeks in the South, for the purpose 
of acquainting myself with general condi- 
tions, with the special work of A. M. A. 
schools, and with the personnel and ac- 
tivities of missionary leadership. It was 
impossible to plan a trip with a _ thor- 
oughness covering every detail of the work 
of either society, but Dr. George L. Cady 
drew up a schedule covering three weeks’ 
hurried travel, designed to present the 
typical and diverse aspects, and to provide 
contact with strategic factors. The tour 
was intended as an editorial introduction 
to a large field, with the hope that on later 
occasions there might be opportunity for 
deeper acquaintance and for the visiting of 
other centers. The time was considered op- 
portune for enabling other leaders, close to 
the work of these societies, to have first- 
hand acquaintance with the South, and of 
these Dr. J. P. Huget, president of the 
C. H. M. S., and a member of the executive 
committee of the A. M. A., and Rev. Ernest 
M. Halliday, Dr. C. E. Burton’s successor 
as general secretary of the MJQxtension 
Boards, were able to join for a part of the 
trip, Dr. Cady planning to make the tour 
‘personally conducted.” 


THROUGH THE CAPITAL 


In accordance with these arrangements, 
three of the party left New York on the 
evening of Oct. 18, making the first stop at 
‘Enfield, N. C., to visit the Brick School. 
The editor was unavoidably delayed in 
Boston, and was not able to join the party 


until they were leaving WHnfield the next 


night, thereby missing the visit to Principal 
Inborden’s important field. This delay, 
however, gave me a few hours in Washing- 
ton, and the opportunity to revisit First 
Church. My last visit to the national capi- 
tal was in the winter of 1917, when Dr. 
James L. Gordon, now of San Francisco, 
was having a great spectacular success 
preaching to overflowing congregations. It 


“was a pleasure to find that Dr. Jason Noble 
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Pierce is maintaining the effectiveness of 
this down-town center of Congregationalism 
in the political center of the nation. Apart 
from Dr. VPierce’s own continuance of the 
large congregations under a program of ex- 
pository preaching, he has developed two 
strong features in the provision of a three- 
months’ summer program which brings to 
the capital noted preachers of this and other 
countries, who speak to congregations that 
fill the auditorium, night and morning, and 
in the arrangement for a junior diaconate, 
training youth for the senior diaconate of 
the future. I have asked Dr. Pierce to 
provide Yhe Congregationalist with 
detailed account of these features. 
The casual contacts of railroad travel 
have always been of interest to me. A 
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abated loyalty of the people, who hope that 
he may be with them for life. 


In OLD CHARLESTON 


At Enfield our quartet was complete, and 
a night’s journey brought us to Charleston, 
S. C. The hour was early, but Dr. George 
Hi. Paddock, paster of the Circular Congre- 
gational Church, with his right-hand man, 
Deacon Harvey, was at the gate to greet 
us. After a comfortable breakfast, in which 
the poetic Huget disposed of “a double order 
of waffles,” we proceeded to the Avery In- 
stitute, an A. M. A. school that has been 
in existence for 56 years—the only institu- 
tion of secondary education for Negroes in 
a city where there are 35,000 of that race. 

We were cordially received by Principal 
Cox, a man whose charm of presence and 
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Formerly an old barn 


crowded coach, below Richmond, gave me 
as seat companion an old resident, and ex- 
editor of Bakersfield, Cal. Conversation 
fell upon Congregationalism in that com- 
munity. The pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Edgar R. Fuller, is un- 
known to me, so it is all the more pleasing 
to stretch a congratulatory hand across the 
continent and to pass on the comment of 
his fellow-citizen, that Mr. Fuller’s twenty- 
five years’ pastorate has won him the un- 


manner seem equalled only by his character 
and efficiency. He hastily assembled the 
three hundred or more pupils in a crowded 
assembly room, where the inflictions of ad- 
dresses by the visitors were offset by the 
remarkably fine singing of the school. 

The impressions of that occasion will not 
be soon forgotten. Mr. Cox is a graduate 
of Fisk University, and a former member 
of the Fisk Jubilee Singers. He has, there- 
fore, developed singing among his pupils to 
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a fine art, and the enthusiastic and substan- 
tial bass of the older boys, as the school 


sang in harmony, could not be duplicated 


anywhere in the North. But even deeper 
than the impression of the singing was that 
of the eagerness and intelligence of these 
young faces, and the evidences of that edu- 
eation which establishes order and the finest 
of self-discipline. Never once, throughout 
a somewhat lengthy program was there even 
on the part of a single individual the slight- 
est deviation from perfect order. Nor was 
there ever the slightest sign of any iron 
hand of discipline. Never have we seen 
such a gathering. It was a rare tribute to 
the quality of Mr. Cox’s work and to the 
sort of education that he and his able as- 
sistants are giving. Such results are not 
accidental or produced over night. There is 
a rare work of Christian training going on 
there day by day. 

It was inspiring, also, to see the cheerful 
and efficient way in which an old and over- 
crowded plant is being utilized to the full. 
The extent and quality of the work done 
are in striking contrast to the great inade- 
quacy of the equipment. Rooms are so 
over-crowded that some classes must be held 
in relays, and an old barn has been artis- 
tically transformed into a thrifty hive for 
the quest of knowledge. All the pupils of 
Avery Institute are day pupils, and all pay 
a part of the cost of their tuition. The 
importance of the school is found not only 
in its provision of secondary education as 
equipment for life, but in the fact that it 
is the great source of competent teachers 
for the colored grade schools throughout 
that section. 

It may be said that Charleston should 
itself make proper provision for the sec- 
ondary education of its Negro population. 
That is true, but the South has not reached 
that stage as yet; and, also, if this work 
of educating teachers and leaders of the 
colored people were abandoned by the 
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Z The little white crosses in France; 


‘Tis not of dead marble these crosses 


Ah no, ’tis of wood, living wood, they 
And the lads sleeping “neath them 


They stand there and listen for aye. 


Za As we who are living pass by? 


If words are still brutal, 


Today the white crosses are calling, are calling, 


They call with the voices of those that sleep “neath them, 
Our lads sleeping "neath them in France. 


No iron doth its strength to them give; 


They stand there so still, like ranks at attention; 


, What speech will they hear, those listening crosses, 


if hearts are still selfish, 
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garage bill, he says, he feels that he has 
been sold soul and body. 

The churches of Charleston are of special 
interest. St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s, the 
latter the scene of that poem of Negro 
heroism which is the American counterpart 
of ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight,” vie in 
historie significance with the ancient land- 
marks of Boston itself, but here also is 
found a Congregational church Which goes 
back to the seventeenth century. Organized 
in 1680, this independent chureh had a re- 
markable and flourishing history. At one 
period congregations grew so rapidly that 
a second church was erected a few blocks 
away, and two pastors, who were associ- 
ates, were engaged, each pastor preaching 
on Sunday to both congregations, and each 
receiving a salary, munificent for those 
days, of $8,500, with house and servant. 
The present name, the Circular Church, 
dates from 1806, when an edifice was built 
in the form of a complete circle, with an 
entrance through massive stone pillars. 
This structure cost $100,000 under: slave 
labor conditions. There is a tradition that 
when the committee was considering the 
building project a man came in and threw 
down a silver dollar, with the offer of 
$25,000 if the committee would build a 
church of similar shape. 

This building was destroyed by fire prior 
to the Civil War, and in the unsettled days 
that followed, the constituency became scat- 
tered and dissension’ arose. The present 
building, also a fine structure, is entirely 
free of debt, and a substantial endowment 
solves financial problems. Congregations 
are small, but Dr. Paddock represents a 
wholesome ministry, and hope for the 
future. The second church, to which refer- 
ence has been made, became Unitarian some 
years ago. 

One touching story is illustrative of newer 
conditions and of Dr. Paddock’s place in the 
He came to Charleston from 


PRINCIPAL Cox AND FAcuLtry 
On the steps of Avery Institute 


A. M. A., if by any chance the municipality 
were willing to undertake it, there would 
unquestionably be a weakening of that 
moral and Christian environment and in- 
fluence which are the ultimate strength of 
the school. 


AN INTERESTING CITY 

Time remained for a hurried drive around 
the city, following our visit to the school. 
Charleston is a great seaport of the South, 
and has been an important naval center. 
The long drive along the sea-front presents 
many points of present and historic interest. 
Out a few miles is Fort Sumter, the firing 
upon which began the Civil War; just ad- 
jacent is Sullivan Island, the scene of 
Edgar Allen Poe's famous story, “The Gold 
Bug.” Old estates border the waterfront, 
but the high walls that once enclosed them, 
and that are still found surrounding other 
homes a few blocks away, have been re- 
moved. The old slave market has been 
turned into a garage, which Dr. Cady con- 
siders appropriate. Every time he pays a community. 
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If partisan hate still shouts out its venom, 
If bigotry still hurls the stone, A\ 
Those voices will call from far over the water, @ 
“Alas, do you leave us alone? 
W) 
™\ 
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Call of the Crosses in France 
By Herbert Atchinson Jump 


“Do you leave us alone in our loyal devotion 
As we walk the red highway of pain? 

Why will you not go with us, dare ge us, bleed with us, 
Sharing the loss and the strain?’ 


are fashioned; 


are moulded— 
still live. 


But no, the crosses, the little white crosses 
That so silent in France far away 

Will have no occasion to chide or rebuke us. 
No, rather let each of us pray 


That every white cross may call us to duty, 
To duty that trembles at naught; 


These crosses will call out, “For shame! 
How dare you be faithless to us who lie sleeping? 
How dare soil America’s name?” 


That every white cross may teach us the glory— 
The glory that streams from these graves— 
The glory of doing our bit like a soldier, 
Who gives and who guards and who saves. : ¥ @ 
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That every white cross may make us heroic, 
Like those who our freedom have bought; 
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service in Orgeon five years ago, seeking a 
Southern climate on account of his wife’s 
health. A little over a year ago Mrs. Pad- 
dock died, and it was to Rev. C. 8S. Beck- 
with, rector of St. Philip’s Church, that 
Dr. Paddock turned for brotherly service. 
Between the two men were bonds of mutual 
respect and confidence, but between their 
churches there had been an estrangement 


-dating back to the days of George White- 


field. When the great English preacher had 
eome to Charleston he had been denied ad- 
mission to the pulpit of St. Philip’s, and 
had then turned to the Independent Church, 
where he was welcomed, and preached. The 
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rector of St. Philip’s instituted charges of 
unpriestly conduct, and Whitefield had an 
ecclesiastical trial, the records of which 
were sent to his bishop in England, with the 
request that he be disciplined. The Eng- 
lish Bishop ignored the matter, but the in- 
cident left a bitterness between the two 
Charleston churches. 

When the present rector called to see 
Dr. Paddock he offered to conduct the 
funeral service in the Congregational way. 
“No,” said Dr. Paddock, “I wish you to come 
in your full robes and conduct the service 
entirely in your way.” The result was that 
Mr. Beckwith came to the Circular Congre- 
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gational Church and ministered according 
to the usage of an Episcopal rector. This 
incident has done much to heal an historic 
breach, as well as to render more intimate 
the already pleasant ministerial relations. 

We reserve for general comment at the 
conclusion of the tour some observations re- 
garding educational and inter-racial condi- 
tions in Charleston. Meanwhile, we hurry 
on to McIntosh, Ga., where we are to visit 
the Dorchester Academy. Of this visit we 
shall tell next week, and we hope also to 
present impressions of the Brick School 
from a member of the party who inspected 
that work. 


The Centennial of the Yale Divinity School 


Including with the Centennial exercises the delivery of the N. W. Taylor 
Lectures on Theology and the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 


HE Centennial of the Founding of the 

Yale Divinity School, held in connection 
with the Fourteenth Annual Conyocation, was 
celebrated on three glorious autumn days— 
Oct. 23-25. Not that the glory was always or 
only in the skies. On the contrary, that memo- 
rable Monday afternoon, when drops fell upon 
the academic procession as it wended its way 
from Memorial Hall to Battell Chapel, was 
one of the brightest hours in the entire cele- 
bration. Furthermore, if there is anything in 
the old saying—that when rain falls on a 
wedding day, it is raining money—the weather 
may have been prophetic of the success of the 
campaign for an additional endowment of 
$1,500,000, which is being launched on behalf 
of the School. For the present buildings are 
quite outgrown. An administration building, 
a chapel, more and larger lecture rooms and 
seminary rooms are pressing needs, while the 
plans call for several new professorships. But 
whatever the outcome of the campaign—and 
there is abundant reason for anticipating suc- 
cess—the close of the century of service and 
the beginning of the new was marked with a 
dignity, beauty amd effectiveness, both in the 
ceremonies and in the messages, which in the 
minds of those privileged to attend will never 
be forgotten. The days were mountain-top 
experiences which boded good things for the 
School and for all who hold it dear. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The celebration began with a devotional 
service in the University chapel, at which the 
Centennial Hymn, written by Professor Bacon 
and set to music by Dean Smith of the School 
of Music, was sung by the College Choir. On 
behalf of the University President Angell 
brought greetings and congratulations, dis- 
eussing the advantages enjoyed by theological 
schools placed at the heart of great univer- 
sities, and appreciating the services rendered 
by this, the second oldest of the graduate 
schools at Yale. This was followed by the 
historical address by Professor Wright, the 
result of six months of study and research in 
preparation of the Alumni Catalogue, soon to 
be published. Not only the story of the growth 
of the institution, but illuminating discussions 
of its impress on national and international 
welfare made the paper a thing of life and 
power. The service of the Divinity School to 


the churches, to missions, to theology, to 


higher education, to literature, to social and 


3 religious life, to political life and to inter- 


By Henry Hallam Tweedy 


national relationships were all touched upon, 
closing with representative sketches of heroic 
souls who, though they will never find places 
in the Hall of Fame, flooded their fields with 
the spirit which alone, here or hereafter, can 
make heaven. At this point in the ceremonies 
the Boston University School of Theology, in 
which Dean Brown was trained, conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Sacred The- 


DEAN CHARLES R. BROWN 
Head of the Yale Divinity School 


ology, the representative of the School being 
Rey. James A. Beebe, D.D., its present Dean. 


THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET 

The number of guests wishing to attend the 
Centennial Banquet in the evening was so 
large that the place had to be changed from 
Memorial Hall to the University Dining Hall. 
At the speakers’ table were gathered the heads 
and representatives of sister institutions and 
various universities and colleges, together with 
the distinguished guests, though not a few of 
these preferred to sit with their classes in 
other parts of the hall. Dean Brown presided, 
and introduced as speakers Dean Sperry of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
President McGiffert of Union, President Stey- 
enson of Princeton, Dean Beebe of the Bosten 
University School of Theology, President Horr 
of Newton and Dean Fosbroke of the General 
Theological Seminary. It was a great gath- 
ering, brilliantly set in what is one of the 
largest and most beautiful dining halls in our 
country, and the addresses, filled with helpful 
messages and fraternal greetings, made the 
occasion doubly memorable. 


The exercises Tuesday morning began with 
the unveiling in Margquand Chapel of a tablet 
to President Dwight by President Moulton of 
Bangor Seminary, who paid a beautiful and 
well-deserved tribute to the great leader and 
teacher who rendered such memorable service 
in one of the most critical periods in the life 
of the School. This was followed by the 
planting of the Centennial Ivy in the Quad- 
rangle, with an address by Rev. John W. 
Prince, a Fellow of the School in 1919. The 
guests then moved on to Lampson Lyceum 
for the address on the Relation of the Divinity 
School to the Churches, by Rey. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, D.D., formerly the secretary of the 
University, and one of the School’s wisest 
counsellors and most helpful friends. 

The Alumni Lecture on “The Teaching 
Ministry,” by Professor Bacon, marked one 
of the sunniest heights reached in the entire 
celebration. Not only the profound scholar- 
ship, which has brought to the speaker degrees 
and honors from both sides of the Atlantic, 
but the religious warmth and evangelical zeal, 
which have little chance to be revealed in his 
technical writings, together with the power 
and beauty of his personality, brought his 
hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Not 
content with the mere clapping of hands, they 
arose in a body and greeted one who had so 
admirably expressed the spirit of that fearless 
love of truth, coupled with boundless loyalty 
to the God revealed in the person and teach- 
ing of Jesus, which has ever characterized the 
life of the School. This was followed by the 
Alumni Meeting, which was in charge of Rey. 
Samuel C. Bushnell, and the Alumni Luncheon, 
provided by the generosity of. one of the 
alumni in the University Dining Hall. ~~ At 
this time action was taken by the various 
classes looking toward the raising of $125,000 
for the endowment of the Dean’s Chair. 

It was fitting that the evening sessions on 
Tuesday and Wednesday should be held in the 
historie First Church of Christ on the Green, 
with which the School has always been so 
closely associated. Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor 
was released from its pastorate that he might 
take up his great work as Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the new institution, and 
the ties binding together the School and the 
Church, whose present pastor, Dr. Oscar E. 
Maurer is an alumnus, have always been warm 
and deep. Here an address was given by the 
Rt. Rey. Edwin Stevens Lines, D.D., Bishop 
of Newark, on Church Unity, followed by an 
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address on “The World Outlook,” by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Frank Mason 
North, whose famous hymn, ‘Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life,’ was sung. On 
Wednesday evening, in the same place, at the 
close of Dean Brown’s third Lyman Beecher 
Lecture, the Centennial Celebration reached 
its fitting close and climax in a General Com- 
munion Service of the Churches and the 
Divinity School, which was in charge of Dean 
Brown and Rev. Harry R. Miles. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on The- 
ology were given by President McGiffert of the 
Union Theological Seminary. Dr. McGiffert 
chose as his theme ‘The God of the Early 
Christians,’ discussing it in four lectures deal- 
ing with the God of Jesus and of Paul, the 
God of the early Gentile Christians and the 
God of the Theologians. Dr. McGiffert’s broad 
scholarship and mastery of the literature of 
the period brought forth some challenging 
theories full of stimulus and interest. Those 
who heard the lectures will be glad to know 
that Dr. McGiffert plans to enlarge the series 
and publish them in a volume, so that his ideas 
may have the prolonged and careful study 
which they so richly deserve. 


Lyman BrEecuEerR LECTURES BY DEAN BROWN 


The Lyman Beecher Lecturer on Preaching 
was, for the second time in that great series, 
Dean Brown. Only the repeated and insistent 
demand of the Faculty and Corporation in- 
duced Yale’s “cheerful Dean’? to accept the 
invitation which Providence as well as the 
University authorities thrust upon him. For, 
as he himself pointed out in his introductory 
remarks, England’s “gloomy dean,” Dean Inge, 
who some years ago accepted the School’s in- 
vitation, was prevented once more from cross- 
ing the ocean; Prof. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
was unable to come, though he will deliver the 
course at the next Convocation in 1924; and 
President Hutchins, formerly of Oberlin and 
now of Berea, was so engrossed in his new 
and absorbing duties that he felt himself im- 
pelled to decline. Dean Brown, accordingly, 
chose to look upon’ himself as playing the 
role of the bramble in the famous parable of 
the trees, though this particular briar seems 
to be bringing forth an unusual crop of homi- 
letical figs and to be blossoming like the rose. 

So many years had elapsed since a Lyman 
Beecher lecturer had given a course on the 
technique of the sermon that Dean Brown 
selected as his theme “The Art of Preaching.” 
To give an abstract of these would be as 
impossible as to present in a few paragraphs 
any conception of the content, life and power 
of the lectures by his illustrious predecessor, 
Henry Ward Beecher. In fact, no small num- 
ber of the alumni and students are wonder- 
ing—for the course is not yet complete— 
whether they are not listening to a _ series 


‘which will become quite as much a classic, 


marked by the same abounding life, bubbling 
over with playful but pungent humor, ex- 
pressed in the clearest and most sparkling 
Anglo-Saxon, and flooded with the power and 
beauty of a “big human,” a dynamic soul. 
The series will soon be published and find its 
place upon the desks of thousands of minis- 
ters. We congratulate both them and their 
parishes. In content, form and variety their 
sermons should be surcharged with new power. 


A CENTENNIAL VOLUME 


In marking the Centennial of the School the 
first plan was to bring forth an entire series 
of volumes by the members of the Faculty. 
This, however, formed a very large undertak- 
ing, which could be completed only years after 
the Centennial had passed into history. It 
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seemed much wiser, therefore, to concentrate 
the energies of the Faculty upon a single vol- 
ume representing their various departments 
and interests, which could appear on time. 
This was accordingly done, and “Wducation 
for Christian Service” came hot from the press 
just three days before the celebration began. 
The volume, which is a substantial one of 
three hundred and fifty pages, contains chap- 
ters on the Training of a Minister, by Dean 
Brown; the Historical and the Spiritual Un- 
derstanding of the Bible, by Professor Porter; 
the Modern Approach to the Old Testament, 
by Professor Dahl; New Testament Science 
as a Historical Discipline, by Professor Bacon; 
the Literary Qualities of the English Bible, by 
Professor Dinsmore; Theology in a Scientific 
Age, by Professor Macintosh; Training in 
Worship, by Professor Tweedy; the Impor- 
tance of the /¢sthetie Consciousness in its 
Bearing on Religious Education, by Professor 
Sneath; Church History and Progress, by 
Dr. Bainton; The Function of a Theological 
Seminary in the Enterprise. of Missions, by 
Professor Archer; The Educational Service of 
the Christian Churches in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by Professor Weigle; and the Study of 
Christian Hvangelism, by Professor Wright. 
It is a matter of sincere regret that Professor 
Latourette, who was absent on an important 
mission in China, was prevented from making 
his contribution to the volume. In addition 
to this a special Divinity School number of 
the Alumni Weekly was published, illustrated 
with pictures of famous members of the older 
faculties, and containing articles by present 
members on the contributions made by the 
School and its alumni to the life of the world 
during the wonderful century just past. 


INTERESTING LIBRARY EXHIBITS 

During the Convocation, thanks to the kind- 
ness of the University librarian, Mr. Keogh, 
and his staff, there were three interesting 
library exhibits: one of the writings of mem- 
bers of the Faculty in the Trowbridge Refer- 
ence Library, a second of selected writings 
by the alumni in the Sneath Memorial Reli- 
gious Edueation Library and a third exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable collection of 
Bibles, with either fae similes or originals of 
all the famous editions, from the single frag- 
ment remaining of Tyndale’s Bible to the 
revisions of our own time. These exhibits 
were made doubly helpful by two exceedingly 
interesting addresses: one by Professor Wells 
of the Connecticut College for Women, on the 
English Bible, and the other by an alumnus, 
Professor Shirley Jackson Case of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on Contributions of the 
Yale Divinity School to Theological Litera- 
ture. At the reception, given by the ladies 
of the Faculty in the Trowbridge Library 
on Wednesday afternoon, Jonathan’ Edwards’ 
desk, with a collection of his sermons and 
manuscripts, was shown. Other interesting 
relics—the table around which the _ revisers 
sat, now kept in the Day Missions Library, 
for example—were also exhibited to the alumni 
and ‘guests. 

Such celebrations are red-letter days in the 
history of any institution. They hallow the 
past, enrich and empower the present and 
prepare for greater and more glorious service 
in the days that are to come. This Centennial 
at Yale has brought to the institution, to its 
alumni and to all who shared those inspiring 
days a rich and abiding legacy. It now re- 
mains to write into the history of the next 
century an equally glorious’ record as the 
graduates of Yale strive to build up and 
strengthen the Christian Chureh and to toil 
for the salvation. of the world. 

New Haven, Ct. - 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Stone Baby 


I walked the streets of a City where 
go now and again, and I beheld the change 
of recent years. For the Fashionable Sho 
ping Center hath moved up town, and th 
old Main Street, with its Business Palace 
of Thirty Years Ago, now appeareth Tat 
tered and Run Down. And I passed wher 
workmen from Italy and Macedonia dug u 
the Pavement, and they hung their garment 
upon a Stone Post which they had removeé 
and which stood aslant and awry besid 
the Curb. And I turned and walked back 
and I beheld it as it were a Cubit Squar 
at the base and with an iron ring abov 
for the hitching of horses, and on each o 
the four sides this Inscription: 

RYDER 
THE LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

And I pushed certain of the Coats aside 
and behold the top of the post was the 
Graven Image of a Laughing Child. 

And I paused and meditated. For I re 
membered when that Hitching Post wa: 
New, and a Work of Art; and the Car 
riages of all who dwelt on Euclid Avenue 
were tethered there while the folk went 
in and Ryder Made Photographs of them 
And I remembered how his Gallery was 
the Art Center of the town; and there as 
sembled the Artists’ Club. And I remem. 
bered how no Great Man came to town and 
got away without sitting to Ryder. Yea 
and Some Who Were Not So Great sat 
there; for if his Old Negatives could be 
found there would be one of a man who 
might resemble me, who then had not one 
Grey Hair. 

And I thought with sorrow how the Horses 
and Carriages are gone from Euclid Avenue, 
and Ryder himself is gone; and the Italians 
pile their Greasy Garments that smell of 
Garlic upon his post, and scratch their 
matches on the Chubby Cheek of the Laugh- 
ing Child. And I said: Alas poor Ryder. 
I knew him, Horatio, and all the rest. 

But I reflected that Ryder in his day had 
a Fairly Good Time, and the World was 
Reasonably Good to him, and he esteemed 
his work a Fine Art and had joy in it. 
And he played with Sunshine, and made 
people look better than the Law of Nature 
allowed, and gave them Photographs of 
themselves to live up to. And I considered 
how there must be a Thousand Family 
Albums in which are Portraits that he 
made, and faces that are dear to many. 
And I ceased to be sorry for Ryder. And 
I smiled at the Laughing Child that was 
hooded by the Greasy Coats, and the Child 
still was laughing when I came away. 


There is something finer than to do right 
against inclination; and that is to have an 
inclination to do right. There is something 
nobler than reluctant obedience, and that 
is joyful obedience. The rank of virtue is 
not measured by its disagreeableness, but 
by its sweetness to the heart that: loves it. 
The. real test of character is joy. For*what~ 
you rejoice in, that: you love. “And: what» you 
love, that you are like—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Long Live the American Board 
Annual Meeting at Evanston, III. 


T was fitting that the American Board, com- 
I ing to the Chicago district for its annual 
meeting after a lapse of thirty years, should 
go to First Church, Pvanston. This has 
always been a stronghold of the Board and 
ranks highest of all our churches of 1,000 or 
more members in its per capita giving for 
benevolences. The figures of some of these 
large churehes are as follows: 


3 Membership Gifts Per Capita 
Evanston, Ill., First 1,044 $18,444 $17.67 
Providence, R. L., 

Central 1,100 18,621 16.98 
Hartford, Ct., First, 1,151 17,958 15.60 
Brookline, Mass., 

Harvard 1,089 16,472 15.13 
Oak Park, Ill., First 1,583 23,048 14.56 
Montclair, N. J., ‘ 

Birst}) 2 1,428 19347 13.55 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Plymouth 1,354 16,018 11.83 
Detroit, Mich. First 1,174 138,868 11.81 
Columbus, Ohio, First 1,228 14,239 11.60 
Westchester, N. Y. 

(White Plains and 

Scarsdale) 308.) 12516 9.57 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Euclid Ave. 1,075 9,980 9.28 


First Church, Evanston, has not only a large 
number of laymen who are interested in the 
Board, but its pastors have almost without 
exception been of the same sort. Dr. Loba, 
twenty years ago, was aggressive in missionary 
leadership—his successor, Dr. McHlveen, al- 
ways believes that the Lord has more money 
hanging around than has been contributed, 
and he both sends and goes after it, and Dr. 
Hugh Elmer Brown has kept up the succes- 
sion with vigor. 


Mippie-WeEst INTEREST IN THE BOARD 


A glance over the audience at the Board ses- ' 


sions revealed the fact that every state in the 
Union, almost, was represented—the Middle- 
West, of course, having the largest number of 
delegates. Many of those -present came by 
automobile. Cars standing in front of the 
ehureh during the sessions carried the licenses 
of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and many Illinois cities. 
The construction of many concrete and other 
hard roads in the Middle-West in the last two 
years has made this means of transportation 
easy. 4 

The meetings illustrated the prestige of the 
Board in our section. Leading ministers and 
laymen from churches, large and small, were 
present, and many of them stayed throughout 
the session. It was a heartening sight to see 
dozens of our best business men in attendance 
as interested listeners. This promises well for 
the future, not only of the Board but of all 
our benevolences. The standing of the Board 
in the Middle-West is undoubtedly the result 
of the high character of its leadership in gen- 
eral, and in particular of the thirty years’ self- 
sacrificing and conscientious service of Dr. 


_A. N. Hitchcock, who retired from the head- 


ship of the Chicago office a year or two ago. 
The Board is now realizing dividends from this 
long. investment of influence. Judging by the 


ealiber of the meeting just held, - Secretary- 


English and Dr. Brown and his helpers in the 
Evanston chureh carried forward the program 
‘with the same careful, painstaking attendance 
to details that has characterized the work of 
the Board in past years. The program was of 


By Robert W. Gammon 


such high order that it commanded the respect 
of all. 


THE MISSIONARIES PRESENT 


The missionaries of the Board who were in 
attendance at this meeting are without excep- 
tion strong, outstanding men, who will aver- 
age up in character and ability with the men 
in any other field of human endeavor. They 
were full of fire and passion, and exhibited 
at the same time a poise and a sense of humor 
that were remarkable. It was a new experi- 
ence to haye missionaries back up their ap- 
peals for a Christian spirit on the part of 
America with editorials from ‘Life,’ and these 
men did it more than once. In the phrase of 
the street, “Can you beat it.” They furnished 
at the business men’s dinner the best quartet 
of three-minute speakers to whom we have 
ever listened. These men are prophets and 
statesmen of the first order—unassuming and 
unafraid. Their fearlessness was astonishing 
and refreshing. They were plain spoken in 
public address and private conversation. Be- 
ginning with Ralph Harlow’s speech at the 
Congregational Club and ending with that of 
Fred B. Smith at the business men’s dinner, 
there was nothing that savored of pussyfoot- 
ing. These men hewed to the line, the quips 
might fall where they would. It was undoubt- 
edly true that some in their audiences did not 
agree with their spoken or implied criticism 
of the dealings of the Harding administration 
with the questions of the Near Hast, but they 
did approve of the sincerity, the passion and 
the utter unselfishness of the missionaries. 

It was significant that these men of the Near 
East were for the most part commendatory of 
Great Britain and somewhat scathing in their 
denunciation of France concerning the parts 
that both have played in the Near Hast. Some 
of us who were overseas during and just after 
the World. War were not surprised at this. 
It was evident, then, that France, whatever 
she may have suffered during the War, was 
playing the selfish game at every turn, and if 
the word of these missionaries can be trusted, 
she is still playing it to the sad cost of thou- 
sands of lives in the Near Hast. Tradition, 
biased American Histories and the Hearst 
Press—all conspire to make us forget this. In 
Janguage, in literature, in law, in _ political 
ideals and in religion, Great Britain is our 
natural ally. However selfish her leaders may 
prove to be her people are sound at heart, and 
we ought as a nation to stand with her for 
the saving of the world. 


AMERICA AND THE NEAR HAst 


Mr. Harlow, just home from Smyrna, has 
an article in a current number of the,Owtlook 
entitled, “The Turk in the Near Hast.” He 
sets forth in this the attitude of Theodore 
Roosevelt toward the massacres that occurred 
in Turkey twenty years ago, and he imagines 
what T. R. would have done in the present 
situation if he had been living and President, 
and he closes his article with these words: 
“Oh, for the touch of a hand that is gone and 
the sound of a voice that is still.” Hvidently, 
Mr. Harlow sympathizes not only with the 
attitude that T. R. held, but would have be- 
lieved in his method of handling the case. He 
and his brother missionaries are Christian in- 
ternationalists and they hate war as most of 
the rest of us do. He seems to believe that 
there are yet some situations that will yield 
to no other argument but that of armed force. 


‘million dollars. 


From my conversation with the missionaries, 
I judge that they recognize that America has 
given generously and magnanimously to the 
woe of the world in the last eight years. They 
would not condemn her as having done noth- 
ing. They recognize the contribution made by 
the administrations of Wilson and Harding, 
but in addition, they demand that having done 
so much, we stop not short of the full measure 
of devotion which we can and should give to 
the saving of the world. These missionaries 
have put us in their debt by flinging into our 
faces bluntly and frankly the terrible facts of 
the world disaster, and asking us in severe 
tones what we are going to do about it. 


A GoopLy FELLOWSHIP 


The meeting of the Board reminded us again 
of the fact that we have a goodly fellowship. 
The fact that we are not so large as some other 
denominations has its advantages—we know 
each other well. Our men from widely dis- 
tant parts of the country and from scattered 
mission fields meet as brothers. It was good 
to hear the missionaries greet each other after 
a quarter of a century of separation and be- 
come reminiscent of forty years ago at Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard, Grinnell and 
Beloit. We ought to feel proud that our 
denomination has made its contribution to the 
world-wide task in such missionaries as these. 

Dr. Merrill of the Illinois Conferénce tells 
the story of the American visitors to Rome 
who were shown, among other curiosities, 
chickens that were the descendants of the cock 
that crew when Peter denied his Lord. The 
visitors, after expressing their wonder and 
noting the fine points of the chickens, showed 
an American characteristic by the one in- 
quiry, “DO THHY LAY?” Congregationalists 
have plenty of money; they have education, 
prestige a record for leadership and a reli- 
gious background second to none. The prac- 
tical question for them to answer is, will they 
back up their great missionary enterprises 
such as the American Board with the money 
and the prayer and the religious life that will 
enable them to make a worthy contribution 


toward the saving of a world. WILL THEY 
LAY? 


Resolutions Passed at Evanston 

The American Board, at its annual meeting, 
after prolonged consideration of the situation, 
endorsed the following petition, and directed 
that the same should be sent to the President 
and the Secretary of State. 


Knowing that no conference can commit the 
United States to any international complica- 
tions or responsibility except with the consent 
and approval of the President and the Senate; 

We respectfully, but with intense earnest- 
ness, urge and petition the President to take 
such action as will secure for the United States 
full and official representation, by unprejudiced 
delegates in the impending Conference called 
to consider and settle vital questions effecting 
the future of Turkey and the peace and good 
order of the Near Hast. 


We urge this participation in the Conference: 

First: Because of the vast investments of 
American life, effort and capital in religious, 
educational and charitable institutions amount- 
ing together to much more than one hundred 
The American vested interests 
exceed the similar vested interests of the other 
eight nations combined invited to. participate 
in the Conference. We have reason to believe 
that these- investments are in jeopardy, and 
that; unless the United States defends in the 
Conference the long enjoyed rights and privi- 
leges of its nationals, including religious lib- 
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erty, American efforts and investments cover- 
ing more than a century of American enter- 
prise will be sacrificed and the Turks given 
to understand that no American rights are 
sacred. 

We urge this participation in the Conference: 

Second: Because thereby the United States 
will be able to demand and secure protection 
for its wards, namely, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of orphans and refugees who have been 
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fed, clothed and protected, many of them for 
years, by American Relief workers and at vast 
American expense, hundreds of thousands of 


~whom are now confronted by new perils. 


We urge this participation in the Conference: 


Third: Because the United States, through 
the person of its President, is urging American 
citizens to give with lavish benevolence to 
meet the immediate demands of starving popu- 
lations of the Near Hast, while the only way 
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by which we can protect past, present and 
future beneyolences and put an end to the 
conditions which create orphans and refugees 
is through participation in the Conference. 


We urge this participation in the Conference: 

Fourth: Because thereby America will be 
able to throw the weight of her influence on the 
side of the preservation of civilization in the 
Near Hast and to assume a position of moral 
leadership against government by atrocity. 


Getting Together Conference 


Community Service and the Church 


BOUT two hundred delegates assembled 
A in Washington, D. C., Oct. 17-18, in a 
Conference which those who participated in it 
are agreed carried more of significance than 
any similar gathering in many months. They 
represented not only all the greater societies 
directly related to the Christian churches en- 
gaged in community service, but also all of the 
major semi-religious organizations conducting 
definite philanthropic and welfare movements 
in the cities and towns throughout the entire 
nation; a total of twenty-eight such national 
societies were represented.- The central theme, 
the absorbing purpose and the persistent ob- 
jective was “A Common United Program by 
All, for the Good of All the Men and Boys, 
Women and Girls of the Country and the 
World.” 

The fact most frequently commented upon 
at the close was that throughout the entire 
sessions not one address or comment was heard 
which manifested any peculiar anxiety for the 
prerogatives of any special organization or 
scheme. Maximum anxiety for the cause of 
good in the world, minimum for the organiza- 
tions, was maintained to the close of the_ses- 
sions, aS well as in the co-operative plan 
adopted for the future. 


PRESIDENT HARDING SUPPORTS PROHIBITION 


Among the outstanding features the recep- 
tion tendered by President Harding at the 
White House naturally took first place. The 
delegates were enheartened by the unqualified 
declaration that in his judgment the Highteenth 
Amendment had come to stay, and that he did 
not believe the American people would ever 
return to the old order. His further assur- 
ance that the law would be enforced made an 
equally favorable impression upon all. In the 
remarks made at that time by the President 
upon world affairs and America’s relation to 
them, many doubtless could have wished for 
a more concrete statement of the methods to 
be pursued, but all rejoiced in the sentiment 
expressed, that America had a world respon- 
sibility and must find an acceptable method by 
which it could be fulfilled. His most generous 
approval was expressed of the principle of co- 
operation for which the Conference had as- 
sembled, and he commented upon the fact that 
it was exactly what the administration was 
trying to bring about for the Government as 
a whole. .« 


Tor CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


Great interest was also aroused in the 
unanimity of the entire gathering upon the 
essential ‘Christian Message’? which the or- 


ganizations could unite in advocating. Plat- 
form utterances were heard with enthusiasm 
and profit from Rev. James Freeman of Wash- 
ington, Prof. E. C. Lindeman and Rey. Nehe- 
miah Boynton of New York, Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., of Virginia, Bishop Francis 


- McConnell of Pennsylvania, Rey. M. Ashby 


Jones of Atlanta and Dr. Hugh S. Magill of 
Washington. Also, bearing directly upon this 


-tensely the ideals common to all. 
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feature, communications were read from Dr. 
Robert E. Speer and Dr. John R. Mott. ap- 
pealing to the delegates to enter into the fuller 
power of united co-operative effort for the com- 
mon tasks of the world program of Christian- 
ity. The summary of these addresses brought 
the Conference and all it represented through 
its organizations to unite in extending five ideals 
as the essence of Christian responsibility. 

First. A firm belief that the full participa- 
tion of America in international affairs is in- 
dispensable to the permanent peace of the 
world, and that this can only be accomplished 
when the United States accepts her complete 
responsibility as a participant in some kind 
of a “Community of Nations.’’ Unqualified 
approval followed the expression of this sen- 
timent repeatedly. 

Second. A profound conviction that all 
these organizations are responsible for the 
preservation and integrity of the Highteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, as well as 
in safeguarding the sanctity of all law and 
essential morality. Perhaps the Conference 
reached its highest point of intensity as it 
recorded its approval of Wayne B. Wheeler’s 
program for enforcing the laws upon these 
questions. 

Third. A renewed realization that the 
Christian method must be applied ‘to the grow- 
ing perils of social, and industrial and racial 
strife. Speakers upon these topics were 
markedly free from incriminating any section 
or group with full blame for the present mis- 
understandings, but all voiced the sense of 
danger, in which the Conference gave unani- 
mous assent—and called for a new determined 
effort to carry Christian principles into this 
realm. 

Fourth. A more thorough acceptance of re- 
ligious education as the primary method for 
meeting the ‘problems’ of human life every- 
where. From the viewpoint of the societies 
present probably the new International Sun- 
day School Council for Religious Education 
challenged as much thought as any in attend- 
ance, not because it is more unique or perfect 
than others, but because it represents so in- 
No matter 
what thg topic, whether it was World Peace, 
Law Enforcement, Evangelism, Social unrest 
or Ultimate Christian Unity, the final hope 
seemed to center in religious education as ap- 
plied to youth. 

Fifth. A more complete acceptance of the 
principles of co-operation as the imperative 
demand, in the hope of success for the common 
cause in the future. Dr. Freeman, in the 
opening address, quoting Benjamin Franklin, 
said: “‘We have literally reached the hour 
when, unless we hang together, we will hang 
separately.” This thought pervaded every- 
thing from the first session till the Committee 
upon Summary and Report had submitted its 
final recommendations and Dr. Charles T. 
Thompson of New York, one of the oldest dele- 
gates in years and youngest in spirit, was 


introduced as the original prophet of this idea, 
and had closed his address of commendation. 

In view of the fact that the Conference met 
to unify methods and messages rather than to 
magnify machinery, major emphasis was not 
given to details of procedure, although they 
were not neglected. Through a committee a 
few salient recommendations were adopted. 
Among these one to which was given complete 
support and was indeed urged was referred to 
the Commission on Councils of Churches of 
the Federal Council of Churches, viz.: That 
some method be discovered by which the vari- 
ous Churches and Christian organizations of 
every city, town and village in the country may 
be led to hold annually a setting up conference 
for the purpose of planning unitedly their 
community efforts and for mutual understand- 
ing and fellowship. In this connection atten- 
tion was directed to the fact that there are 
thousands of these communities where no unit 
of Christian sentiment or desire exists in an 
organized way, and that, therefore, these more 
modern and important community functions 
are being neglected, and an outworn, unrelated 
sectarianism still exists. It was enthusias- 
tically believed that this Conference plan, if 
widely used, would make a vital advance for 
the church and all its allied societies, as well 
as for a better Christian order in social, eco- 
nomic and political affairs. 

The committee also urged that annually small 
groups of representatives of the organizations 
which met in Washington should be assembled 
to continue the work of further developing the 
ideals of solidarity in planning and function- 
ing. One of the executive officers of one of 
the societies said: “I believe if we will hold 
a Conference of this character for five years 
we will never afterward be willing to omit it, 
and will be amazed to think we ever lived 
without one.” It was quite apparent that 
such an informal, unofficial conference of these 
national societies will be demanded annually 
in the future. 

It was felt that such occasional conferences 
of the supervising and consulting agencies 
would lead to full understanding and adequate 
programs for every moral need of the country. 
Specific topics were suggested as a basis of 
more thorough study by subsequent meetings, 
such as, the racial issues; the recruiting of 
adequate leadership for the future programs 
of the Christian Church as well as these so- 
cieties; the unifying of national promotional 
programs of the allied societies. 

Doubtless, for the immediate present, the 
greatest value is in the fact that these repre- 
sentatives have gone back to their tasks fully 
committed to doctrine and principle of united 
planning in all the realm of Christian effort. 
They will each be advocates of the ideal as 
well as administrators of those elements which 
are now at hand in the zone of co-operation. 
Simply told, it was and is proof that these 
movements are in accord with the great earn- 
est of the Christian Church for unity as the 
only hope of Christianizing all life everywhere. 
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The Federal Council Appeals for 
Aid for Emergency Relief in 
Near East 
N appeal from the Federal Council 
closes with the following statement: 


The incredible disaster of Smyrna has left 
hundreds of thousands destitute. Immedi- 
ately following the disaster, Near East 
Relief emptied its orphanage relief ware 
houses in Constantinople of all reserve sup- 
plies and rushed them to Smyrna. Thou- 
sands of lives were thus saved. But these 
orphanage supplies must be replaced and 
large quantities of additional provisions 
sent to care for the homeless, shelterless, 
foodless refugees. <A joint conference repre- 
senting the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Near East Colleges, the Mission Boards, and 
the Federal Council of Churches at once 
asked the Near Hast Relief to serve as cen- 
tral agency for receiving and administering 
relief funds. The American Red Cross is 
responding also to the tragic emergency and 
the Red Cross and the Near East Relief are 
co-operating under a clear mutual under- 
standing. Checks should be made payable 
to Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, marked ‘Near East 
Emergency Relief.” 


A Dollar Day, Dec. 9, for 


Women’s Union College in Orient 

NE million dollars must yet be raised 

to get the $500,000 Rockefeller gift and 
Dec. 9 has been appointed as “Dollar Day” 
when 50,000 local auxiliaries are asked to 
serve as collectors for this most worthy 
cause. Jan. 1 terminates Mr. Rockefeller’s 
pledge. The undertaking must not fail. 
The money should be sent to the assistant 
national treasurer, Miss Hilda L. Olson, 
300 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


A Christmas Program Demonstra- 
tion by Boston University School 
of Religious Education 

HE annual public demonstration of the 

Fine Arts Department of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious Education and Social 
Service, dealing with ‘Christmas in Art 
and Song,” will be held at their assembly 
hall in the Suffolk Building, corner of Tem- 
ple and Derne Sts., on Monday, Nov. 13, 
from 12.15 to 115 P.M. A new*program has 
been arranged by Prof. H. Augustine Smith, 
for churches and church schools, giving the 
' Christmas story in pictures and carols, both 
new and old. This demonstration will be 
of particular interest to committees who 
have charge of Christmas programs, to 
ministers, and all church school workers. 
Professor Smith will be assisted by Prof. 
Albert E. Bailey and Miss Edith L. Thomas. 


World League Against Alcoholism 
HERE is to be a convention at Toronto, 
 Ont., Nov. 22-80, of the World League 
Against Alcoholism, the World Student Fed- 
eration Against Alcoholism, the Intercollegi- 
ate Prohibition Association, the Council of 
the Dominion Alliance and the Ontario 
Branch of the Dominion Alliance. The traffic 
associations have granted a rate for the round 
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trip of a fare and a half. The dates of 
sale of these tickets will be Noy. 18-24, with 
a return date starting not later than Dec. 
4. All persons must have their certificates 
validated by Rev. Ben H. Spence at Toronto, 
secretary of the Dominion Alliance. 


W. C. T. U. Convention 

HE World W. C. T. U. convention will 

meet at Philadelphia, Nov. 11-16. Imme- 
diately upon its close will be held also in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 16-20 the National con- 
vention of the W. C. T. U. All delegates 
and visitors who attend the W. C. T. U. 
gathering can go immediately to Toronto, 
where from Noy. 24-29 inclusive there will 
be held the convention of the World League 
Against Alcoholism. 


M. E. Church South 
Speaks out Against Lynching 


T a recent General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, held 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, the Quadrennial 
Address of the College of Bishops contained 


_ the following admirable utterance: 


We urge our people everywhere to do all 
they can for the uplifting of the Negroes 
in preparation for a safe and helpful citizen- 
ship. This implies that they shall have 
complete justice where their lawful rights 
are concerned. We especially urge that 
everything possible be done to prevent lynch- 
ings, which are no less a disgrace to those 
who engage in them than they are an out- 
rage upon the helpless victims. This crime 
of crimes, which is not only a complete sub- 
version of law but a stroke at the very life 
of law itself, has discredited our nation in 
the eyes of other civilized nations, and 
brought undying obloquy upon many of the 
States of the Union. It is hoped that the 
States will continue to legislate against’ this 
shameful crime, and that the public con- 
science will be speedily so aroused that it 
will be utterly abolished. 


Engineers Journal Announces 
Articles on the Church and 
the Working Man 

WELCOME letter from the editor of 
A the Hngineers Journal reveals a 
growing appreciation of the friendly inter- 
est of the Church in the right solution of 
labor problems. “Organized labor,” the 
editor says, “is keenly conscious today of 
the progressive leadership which the church 
is offering to the problem of industrial 
peace, and is coming to lean increasingly 
on its wise and friendly counsel in choosing 
the way of surest progress. Because I am 
convinced that great good can be gained 
by making this relationship between work- 
ers andthe Christian leaders of the country 
an even closer one, I have arranged for a 
series of articles to be run in the Hngineers 
Journal, commencing with the November 
issue, on ‘What Has the Church for the 
Workingman? This series, the first of its 
kind ever published by the Journal during 
the sixty years of its existence, and, I dare 
venture, by any labor paper in the country, 
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will include articles by Rey. John A. Ryan, 
D.D., director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council; Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
the Methodist Episcopal diocese of Pitts- 
burgh; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free 
Synagogue of New York City; Bishop 
Charles D. Williams of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Detroit; and Dean Charles R. Brown 
of the Yale Divinity School.” 


Friends Hold 200th Anniversary 

N Northern York County, Pennsylvania, 

recently, in the Warrington Meeting 
House, was held a meeting of Friends, to 
celebrate the 200th anniversary of the open- 
ing up a tract of land and the establish- 
ment of the first religious meeting held west 
of the Susquehanna River. Among. the 
scores of Friends present were many de- 
scendants of the founders of the Warring- 
ton and Newberry Meetings. 


Worth Noting 

In January, 1922, there were the 
Philippines 934 Sunday Schools, 4,414 
teachers and officers and 63,627 enrolled. 

At the last New York State Christian, 
Endeavor convention fifty Wndeavorers 
offered themselves for home or foreign mis- 
Sionary work, or the ministry. 

A gift of $100,000 has been left to Oberlin 
by James M. French, a colored man, a real 
estate dealer of Sandusky, O., the income 


to be used for the aid of worthy colored 
students. 


in 


An American Labor Party of New York 
State was formed at a conyention held in 
New York City, July 16-17, composed of dele- 
gates from the Farmer-Labor Party, the 
Socialist Party and some trade unions. ~ 


-Among the important forward movements. 
in China is the use of phonetic script, 
which has been adopted by the government 
for use in primary school readers to in- 
dicate the pronunciation of new words, and 
has also been used in the making of the New. 
Testament by Bible Societies. 


There appears to be a strong demand in 
England that English forces should with- 
draw from Palestine. The Daily Hxpress, 
edited by a Mr. Bleimenfield, demands a 
new foreign policy and declares that “it is 
now practically certain the British garrison 
will leave Palestine, despite the Balfour as- 
sertion. The Zionists had better make their 
arrangements accordingly.” 

The Coal Commission appointed by~ the 
President contains the following members: 
John Hayes Hammond, a leader among min- 
ing engineers; ex-vice President Thomas R. 
Marshall; Federal Judge Samuel Alschuler ; 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; George Otis Smith, geologist and 
mining engineer ; Edward T. Devine, eminent 
social worker; and Charles Patrick Neill, 
economist. statistician and labor expert. 
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Learning by Doing 
selves might accomplish in the sphere of life 
with which they are familiar. 

Then, too, we must try to enlist their in- 
terest in enterprises covering a longer period 
of time, guarding, of course against such tasks 
as might become monotonous and cause dis- 


Eprrors’ Nore: Secretary Erwin L. Shaver 
continues his series of articles on “Learning 
by Doing.” Suggested activities will appear 
in next week’s issue. 

In view of the principles that have been laid 
down, just what specific activities shall we 
suggest as embodiments of the idea of learning 
by doing? It has been previously said that 
many classes are providing service activities 
of an expressional nature. Many of these 
things are very good, the main difficulty being 
that they are suited rather to little children 
than to those with bodies and minds of greater 


growth. For example, we have been urging 
giving of money to many enterprises. Two 
disadvantages of such giving are, first, that 


the objects for which the money is given are 
far away and the personal touch is lacking; 
and second, the amount to be given and the 
specific field to which it is to be given are all 
planned out in advance by adults, giving little 
opportunity to the children to develop origi- 
nality and spontaneous generosity. Again, for 
example, gifts of flowers or fruit for the sick, 
while very good in themselves, tend to become 
commonplace. The distribution of old cloth- 
ing no longer needed suggests class distinc- 


Dr. 


Jesus the Friend of Sinners 
International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 19. Luke 7: 87-48. 


The richest word in reference to Jesus is 
Saviour. He never would be what he is to 
the race if he were not a mighty Saviour from 
sin. So we come to the study of his great 
characteristic today. 

The Woman who was a Sinner. Simon the 
Pharisee wanted to see more of this Rabbi; 
so he had asked him in a rather formal man- 
ner to come to dinner. He had apparently 
treated him with scant courtesy; but Jesus was 
too much of a gentleman to notice this or to 
rebuke his host. The custom of the country 
allowed great freedom in the case of a ban- 
quet like this and it was perfectly possible for 
the uninvited woman to come near enough to 
Jesus to express her love and gratitude in this 
characteristic action. Jesus was reclining on 
a couch and his feet could easily be touched. 
We know nothing about the woman; but she 
must have been some one who had experienced 
the friendship of Jesus, had been assured of 
pardon and a new life by him, and took this 
means of expressing her thanks and devotion. 
Apparently she was well known in the com- 
munity and was easily recognized by the 
diners. They apparently did not know what 
Jesus had done for her; but their sense of 
social propriety was outraged by what they 
saw. 

Simon the Discourteous Sinner. Of course 
Simon would have resented the title sinner 
in reference to himself, as his guests would 
also have done; but we are using the word in 
the light of the facts as we have them. Sin 
is a difficult matter to define, and it is often 
interpreted in such superficial ways as Simon 
used. To him a sinner was one who did not 


tions. The great difficulty with the kind of 
activities which we have been suggesting to our 
children is that the Christian enterprise has 
not been thought of in as large terms as it 
should be. 

We must move on to larger tasks of a more 
constructive nature, particularly in the case 
of older children. It is significant that the 
adolescents find little to do in the church. It 
would seem that they are quite dissatisfied 
with enterprises that look to them childish be- 
cause associated with their earlier years, and 
are seeking larger fields of endeavor, which 
too frequently are not to, be discovered. 

We must be on the lookout for things which 
require more thinking to accomplish. It does 
not require a great deal of thinking to do some 
of the things suggested above. We have not 
been sufficiently on the watch to catch the 
suggestions of our boys and girls themselves 
with regard to things which would make a 
happier and more Christian world, nor have 
We encouraged initiative and originality on 
their part. If we let them feel and know that 
we are in earnest about getting something done 
for the Kingdom, they would be quick to re- 
spond with suggestions as to what they them- 


couragement. There can be no sustained in- 
terest in a series of unrelated gifts. What- 
ever is done should have a continuity and re- 
lationship to some greater task. This larger 
task may be somewhat symbolic, such as a 
year’s “Program of Christian Conquest” or 
“Building the House of Friendship.” 

Another element in the discovering of larger 
tasks is the finding of those types of service 
which require more sacrifice of time or money 
or personal comfort. Too frequently the money 
given has been coaxed from a generous parent 
and has little significance other than merely 
doing what the other children are doing. 

We must enlarge our types of service also 
so as to make them not alone of a material 
nature but a_ spiritual nature. It is not 
enough to give food or clothing or shelter to 
our friends. We must give them mental re- 


(Continued on page 613) 
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belong to his party, worship in his-way and 
conform to his standards. To Jesus a sinner 
was one who did not love. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the two ideals. Simon did not 
think that he needed to be forgiven for any- 
thing; he belonged to the highest social ‘set 
in the community. He was perfectly respect- 
able. But he did not recognize the power of 
love; he was oblivious of the meaning of for- 
giveness; he was formal and cold and cruel 
to others. And that made him a sinner also. 
Love and Forgiveness. Love is the cause of 
forgiveness, and gratitude is the expression of 
the forgiven heart. The story that Jesus told 
was so plain that there could be only one reply 
from Simon. The debtor who had been for- 
given most must in turn love most and be 
most grateful. Simon did not see the meaning 
of the story at first. If he had perhaps he 
would not have replied so quickly. As it was, 
he fell instantly into the unhappy situation 
where his own conduct must be reproved. 
The Rebuke. The sting in the rebuke lay 
not so much in the exposure of the scanty 


_hospitality which the rich man had been guilty 


of, as it did in the implied classification of 
himself also as a sinner, to whom, perhaps, 
little had been forgiven, but who was _ never- 
theless the object of legitimate conviction for 
sin. A distinguished guest would have been 
treated with the utmost courtesy. Cool water 
would have been provided for his feet when he 
put aside his sandals; he would have been 
greeted with a kiss by his host; ointment 
would have been put on his hair. But Simon 
had done nothing of the kind. Jesus saw and 
felt it all and remained silent under the prac- 
tical insult. Now, however, it was time for 
him to speak, and he brought his rebuke upon 
Simon with telling effect. It must have cut 
him to the quick. 


Forgiveness. Then Jesus turned to the 
woman and in the plainest terms told her that 
her sins were forgiven because she loved. It 
was a shocking statement to these self-righteous 
Pharisees; but it represents the crowning 
glory of Jesus. 

What does it mean now? Can Christ still 
forgive sins and does he do so? The record 
of the New ‘Testament is positive. Jesus 
claimed to forgive sins. Men and women who 
had been in contact with him felt that their 
sins had been forgiven. They acted as if this 
is what had happened. Ever since then count- 
less hosts of persons have affirmed that they 
were conscious of pardon from God when they 
yielded themselves to Jesus. This is the tes- 
timony, and it is confirmed by many lines of 
evidence. In some way we are sure of the 
forgiveness of our sins through Christ. 

There is another side of the matter, how- 
ever. If we are forgiven we must also for- 
give. This is the reaction which is in the 
familiar Lord’s Prayer: forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors. Forgiveness is not 
a bliss to be enjoyed but a grace to be exer- 
cised in relation to others. If we were merely 
to be happy in the thought that we had re- 
ceived pardon, we never would understand 
what Jesus meant by forgiveness. It is not 
easy to forgive. Sometimes it is harder to 
forgive wrongs done against those we love 
than those committed against ourselves. But 
no limit may be set to the range of our for- 
giving love, as God has placed no bounds 
upon the pardon that he grants to all who find 


mercy in Christ. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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God the Source of all Good 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic of Nov. 19-25 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Scripture Reference Jam. 1:1-18. 


Daity Devorions 

Scripture reading for the individual and the 
family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book, These are associated with the topic for the 
prayer meeting. This page may be used, there- 
fore, as an aid to daily worship. The Handbook, 
A Book of Prayers’ and Devotional Hymns may 
be had at five cents each from the Commission 
on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Suggestions for prayer meeting. In most 
churches the midweek meeting of Thanksgiving 
week is omitted or merged with a Thanksgiving 
Day meeting. 
Thanksgiving subject be used the preceding week, 
unless the church is following the suggestion of 
the Commission on Missions that the Homeland 
Study Program entitled “A Christian America” 
be used. (See Program of Church Work below). 

1. The Father of sun, moon and stars. 
(Jam. 1:17.) “The Father of lights” gives 
God a very intimate relationship to the stellar 
universe. We may think of the suns and of the 
frozen moons being either too hot or too cold 
to suffer any very personal relationship be- 
tween themselves and our hearts. In the 
vivid Hebrew imagination, however, “He 
ealleth them all by name” just as human 
parents give names to their children. Nothing 
is calculated to give us so adequate a concep- 
tion of the greatness of God as this thought of 
His relation to the entire universe. 


2. God is not moody. (Jam. 1:17.) In 
the course of the sun through the heavens 
from morning until night and from. sum- 
mer until winter, there is the “shadow 
that is cast by turning.” To the sensitive soul 
this might suggest that at times there might 
be a chilliness in God’s relation to His chil- 
dren; but we are assured that if there is ever 
such a variation it is not due to the character 
of the Father of lights, but rather to the atti- 
tude which we may assume to Him. 

3. The ultimate source of every good. (Jam. 
1:17.) All life upon the earth is due to the 
beneficent influence of the sun. However in- 
direct the process may be, the sun is the ulti- 
mate source. Likewise “every good and per- 
fect gift” has its origin in the Sun of our life. 
Though we ourselves may labor; though dthers 
may labor for us, ultimately God is the source 
of every good thing which we enjoy. 


4. The blessing of wisdom. (Jam. 1:5.) 
This verse suggests the possibility of simply 
saying to God, Make me a wise man, with the 
result that one would become a paragon of 
wisdom. Such a conception clashes very 
acutely with the statements of biologists and 
psychologists that the possibilities of intellec- 
tual achievement are decidedly limited in most 
men. Of course no such wild interpretation is 


justified, but clearly the man who is likely t> 


make a fool of himself may expect to become 
sensible when he practices the “effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man.” 

5. The blessing of spiritual metamorphosis. 
(Jam. 1:9-11.) Metamorphosis stands for a 
complete change of nature. When the man of 
low estate in this world is exalted by his Chris- 
tian spirit into a high estate before God, and 


It is therefore suggested that the ~ 


Closet and Altar 


THE THANKFUL HEART 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits. Psalm 103 :1. 


Just as when great princes go abroad 
they must not go unattended, so it is with 
the believer. Goodness and mercy will fol- 
low him always—the black days as well 
as the bright days, the days of fasting as 
well as the days of feasting, the dreary 
days of winter as well as the bright days of 
summer. Goodness supplies our needs and 
blots out our sins—Charles H Spurgeon. 


-Thankfulness is the crown of all the 
graces. Your conquering brow lacks its 
garland if you are lacking in this celestial 
quality.— Dinsdale T. Young. 


Don’t talk to me of solemn days 

In autumn’s time of splendor 
Because the sun shows fewer rays 

And these grow slant and slender. 
Why! it’s the climax of the year, 

The highest time of living, 
Till, naturally, its bursting cheer 

Just melts into thanksgiving. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


You do not know how much good you 
may do, and how greatly you may glorify 
God, if you praise him in your dark 
times.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


The saddest example of ingratitude is the 
poverty of the thankfulness of those who 
are, in some measure, thankful for God’s 
greatest gift. It is strange and melan- 
echoly that Christians should love, and love 
so little; should be thankful, and so tepid 
in it; should exercise some, yet so imper- 
fect, surrender. None at all, or a great 
deal more, would be intelligible; but such 
thanks for such a gift as the average 
Christian brings are surely mysteriously 
incongruous.—Alexzander Maclaren. 


Our own interests drive us obviously to 
prayer; but it is love alone that leads to 
Thanksgiving.—_F’. W. Faber. 


This duty of thanksgiving takes the 
surer hold of us by that strong bent toward 
gratitude which the author of our nature 
hath implanted in us. There is not a more 
active principle than this in the mind of 
man; and surely that which deserves. its 
utmost force is God, the great and univer- 
sal benefactor, from whom alone we received 
whatever we either have or are, and to 
whom we can repay nothing but our praise 
and thanksgiving; to whom, therefore, be 
glory and praise forever.—Francis Atterbury. 


O most merciful Father, who hast blest 
the labors of the husbandman in the returns 
of the fruits of the earth, we give thee 
humble and hearty thanks for this thy 
bounty, beseeching thee to continue thy lov- 
ingkindness to us, that our land may still 
yield her increase to thy glory and our com- 
fort, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Anglican Prayer Book. 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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the proud man because of his high estate 
this world is reduced by that very pride 
spiritual penury, the forbidding aspect in t 
one case joins with the gratifying results in t 
other in prompting all of us to seek that en 
gizing of the spiritual nature which com 
from God just as the physical sun warms t 
earth and generates life upon it. 


6. The blessing of discipline. (Jam. 1:15 
Some fruits are never sweet until the fre 


comes. No life is really rich until it h 
passed through some discipline. James | 
comes enthusiastic over this when he sa 


“Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye f 
into manifold temptations (or trials.)” Ne 
that he does not enjoin us to put up wi 
distasteful experiences but to face them wi 
real eagerness because we know that in t 
exercise of resistance there is the developme 
of that patience and character which brin 
the crown of life. 


7. Redeeming men from pessimism. (Ja 
1:15.) Evidently the widespread pessimism 
our day is not a new thing on the face of t 
earth, since James found it necessary to gua 
the early Christians against being deceived 
appearances. After all, the really good git 
of life do not consist in material prosperi 
personal comfort or international concord, tk 
rather in the ultimate development of t 
finest traits of human character, whether th 
result from happiness or suffering; from pea 
or conflict. 


Program or Cuurcu Worx 


In most of our churches preparations a 
under way at this time for the annual financ 
canvass. The Commission on Missions mak 
three suggestions: 


1, “A Christian America’ is the name of 
Homeland Study Program, under which 
group of people are selected to present diff 
ent phases of the work of the churches 
America, particularly the missionary wo 
under the six Homeland Societies. This stu 
is based upon the new survey entitled “T 
Common Work of the Congregation 
Churches.” Copies have been sent to all pasto 
and additional copies are available through t 
state office or from the Commission on M 
sions. 

2. The Thanksgiving offering. The Cor 
mission suggests that churches which fi 
themselves coming to the end of the year wi 
an inadequate provision for home expenses 
for missions give the people an opportunity | 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving te make 
special contribution for one or both caus« 
In preparation for this offering the Invento 
Plan is provided. Accompanying it, as desire 
is a leaflet entitled “Winding Up 1922.” 

3. “Immortal Money” is the title of a ve 
strong leaflet prepared by Dr. Jay T. Stockin 
pastor of the Upper Montclair Church, whi: 
approaches the financial operations of t 
church from the spiritual standpoint, and 
is intended for wide distribution. The Cor 
mission suggests that where churches are ta 
ing the canvass on Dec. 10, this leaflet | 
distributed on Nov. 26. 


“T will place no value on anything I hay 
or may posses, except in the relation to tl 
Kingdom of Christ.’”—David Livingston. 
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Selected Fiction 


Tue TRAIL OF CONFLICT, by HMILIE LORING 
(Penn Pub. Co.). <A story one cannot lay 
aside with comfort until it is finished. In- 
terest is aroused at the start and continues 
through a series of stirring events to the; 
satisfactory conclusion. It is a story of two 
young people who are married to each other 
to satisfy their fathers, one of whom, a mil- 
lionaire, holds a mortgage to the estate of 
the other, a gentleman of old colonial family. 
The marriage was abrupt, but not without 
some prophecy of hope, for the reader. Un- 
expected influences decide the first year of the 
married life, taking the young people from 
-their Eastern home to a Western ranch. It 
would be inexcusable to unfold the tale. It is 
rather complicated and peopled with many 
characters, good and bad. It is a pleasure to 
read a story in which the hero and heroine 
really believe that the marriage vow is not 
“a serap of paper.’’ The feminist ideas, so 
prevalent in current literature, are not to be 
found here. It is in every way a fine story. 
And it is the author’s first long novel. More 
of the same spirit will be welcome. 

LovE AND FREINDSHIP, by JANE AUSTEN 
(Stokes. $2.00). The Austen family must 
have indulged in much fun among themselves, 


especially over the literary antics of the 
youthful Jane. It is gratifying to have 


these scraps of her youthful writing, two or 
three stories in the form of letters and a brief 
history of England illustrated by her sister. 
“Beware of Swoons, dear Laura. Though 
at the time they may be refreshing and agree- 
able yet if often repeated and at improper 
seasons they will prove destructive to your 
Constitution.” Another sensitive heroine re- 
marks: “I murdered my father at a very early 
age. I have since murdered my mother and 
am about to go out and murder my sister.” 
The book is full of nonsense and, as Ches- 
terton says, “Such neat nonsense.’ In the 
serious books of her later years was she writ- 
ing “with her tongue in her cheek?” Let us 
read them again and see. As a historian she 
claims to be “partial, prejudiced and ignorant.” 
What refreshing frankness in a historian! 
BROKEN BARRIERS, by MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
(Scribners. _$2.00). This story of modern 
social conditions is told with a brutal frank- 
ness somewhat disguised by the ease and charm 
of the narrative. The scene is laid in Indian- 
apolis, “a typical American city.” Grace 
Durland leaves College hurriedly on account 
of business troubles at home and at once finds 
a chance to work in a large department store. 
Here she renews an admiring friendship for 
a High School classmate. Life being very 
dull at home, she grasps at Irene’s offer of a 
“narty.”” It appears that Irene is the mistress 
of a prominent business man. Slowly but 
surely Grace is led into a similar “affair.” 
The men are ‘married, but husbands and wives 
go different ways. As Irene says, later, “A 
wife takes great risks when she parks her 
husband.” The times are all askew. After 
long and bitter experience the girls learn the 
value of certain social “barriers,” at least for 
regularity and comfort. They repent and be- 
come happily married. .For Grace there are 
excuses to be made but Irene sinned deliber- 
ately, for a good time, an emerald ring, a 
thousand dollar bond. Yet she is represented 
as having a fine character, unspoiled. The 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


double standard seems to be turned around, 
and not improved. And is there no essen- 
tial difference between right and wrong? There 
is much variety in incident and character and 
the book is very able. Perhaps, too, it fur- 
nishes more kinds of warnings than the eyi- 
dent one. 

CHILDREN OF THE MARKET PLACE, by EDGAR 
Lee Masters (Macmillan. $2.00). A long, 
winding story dealing chiefly with the slavery 
struggle, although the opening of the Illinois 
country to settlers and a study of Stephen A. 
Douglas are rival topics. Events are de- 
seribed in the first person by an English youth 
who comes over at eighteen to receive an in- 
heritance. His gravity and realism are very 
impressive. He found that his father had 
married for his second wife an octoroon, taking 
her in return for a large sum of money and 
leaving the unexpected legacy of a “colored” 
sister. This brought the slavery question 
down to a personal problem, which was- long 
in working out and entailed much of many 
kinds of suffering. There is no touch of humor, 
of course. We look through the cold gray 
mists of Spoon River and experience the same 
kind of gloomy satisfaction to be found in the 
“Anthology.” 

BIRTHRIGHT, by T. S. STRIBLING (Century. 
$1.90). The story of an educated Negro who 
returns to his home in the South with a 
Harvard degree, intending to devote his life 
to the education and uplift of his people. He 
is disillusioned and proves a weak hero. But 
the story, told by a southern white man, with 
amazing frankness, shows the evils of race dis- 
crimination and the need of reform and en- 
lightenment among both white and colored 
people. As an ewposé it serves its purpose 
well. Disappointment arises from the fact that 
the author throws little light upon the solution 
of the problem, and the retreat of the love- 
smitten hero gives an impression of hopeless- 
ness, which has been refuted by the lives and 
work of many educators and educated colored 
people in the South. A novel of thrilling in- 
terest which at least should make all Americans 
think. 

NortHWEST! by HaroLtp BrINpDLoss (Stokes. 
$1.75 net). Mr. Bindloss has a good recipe 
for his Canadian adventure stories, which he 
continues to follow with some ingenious varia- 
tions in flavor. “Jimmy,” the hero, is due to 
inherit a share and a position in a factory in 
the old country. Meantime, he has become 
restless, quarrels with his elders and drifts to 
Canada, where he falls into the hands of 
gamblers. But the renovation of his character 
soon begins, and proceeds to a happy ending. 
Mountain climbing is a feature of special in- 
terest, and also there is a good character study 
of the two gamblers who come into his life. 


For the Adolescent Period 

THE PsycHOLOGy OF BARLY ADOLESCENCE 
by HE. LeieaH MupcE (Mcthodist Book Concern. 
60e. net). “A textbook in teacher training, 
conforming to the standard outlined and ap- 
proved by the Sunday School Council of Eyvan- 
gelical. Denominations,” according to the title- 
page. It is a concise little book containing 
an excellent study of the highly important sub- 
ject of the psychology of the early adolescent 
period, treated with special reference to the 
most effective religious training and character 
building. 
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TALKS TO MoTHERS, by Lucy WHEELOCK 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). Miss Wheelock’s 
position as*head of a famous Training School 
for Kindergartners, and her authority will 
attract mothers and teachers to this ripe fruit 
of her years of study and practice in child 
training. The book is so comprehensive that 
it is hardly necessary to own any other manual 
though there is a long reference list appended. 
In the talks is incorporated much material 
from other sources also illustrative stories 
and poems. The topics include: The Healthy 
Child, Playthings, Thrift, Habits, Obedience, 
Honesty, The Evening Prayer, Little Citizens, 
thirty-six in all. 

SAFE COUNCIL OR PRACTICAL HUGENICS, by 
B. G. JEFFERIS AND J. L. NICHOLS AND THE 
Srory or Lire, by Ozora S. DAVIS AND 
Dr. Emma F. A. Draxe (J. L. Nichols & Co.). 
This is a new edition of a book which has been 
reprinted many times, setting forth all the 
more important facts relating to sex. It is not 
a book for the reading of children; but it gives 
frankly and comprehensively the information 
that all parents and mature people should 
know, and indicates what and how all boys and 
girls should be taught regarding sex. Among 
the other topics birth control is discussed and 
approved. Important chapters are those de- 
voted to the guidance of parents in the sex in- 
struction of boys and girls. Dr. Ozora S&S. 
Davis gives at length and in much detail what 
he regards as the proper course of instruction 
for boys. It is frank and definite, but chaste 
and wholesome. <A _ briefer outline for girls 
is given with reverent modesty by Dr. Emma 
I’. A. Drake. The book is illustrated. 

THE PsycHoLtocgy or ADOLESCENCE, by 
FREDERICK TRAcY (Macmillan). A manual for 
teachers by the Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Toronto, the result of many 
years of study of individual cases, and observa- 
tions of “thousands of adolescents of both 
sexes in school and college life.’ The Body, 
the Mind, Instinct and Habit, Emotion, In- 
tellect, Will, Self-Consciousness, Sex, the Ap- 
preciation of Beauty, the Moral Life, the 
Religious some of the chapter 
headings. The volume, first published in 1920, 
is one of a series of Handbooks of Moral and 
Religious Education, edited by Professor E. 
H. Sneath of Yale University. 

OvuT FoR CrmARACTER (Vir Publishing Co.). 
A little book of twenty-six short chapters by 
as many eminent persons pointing the way 
to success, and warning against sensuality and 
impurity. It strikes a strong and positive note 
in the discussion of sex problems. 'The writers 
include Clarence A. Barbour, David Starr 
Jordan, Peter Ainslie, Bishop Quayle, Ozora 
S. Davis and Dr. A. Z. Conrad. This book 
should be in every family. 

Srorirs FoR SPECIAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH 
ScHooL by MarcaretT W. EGGLESTON (Doran. 
$1.25 net). A book of stories which the 
author has used in her own extensive and 
successful church school work. They are 
adaptable to various times and occasions, but 
Mrs. Eggleston suggests special days of the 
church year upon which the stories indicated 
may be used effectively. The stories are 
excellent, with the dramatie interest needed 
to grip young people. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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My Father’s Office 
By Rose Brooks 


Course my father goes to his office every 
single day, and course I don’t go ’cept once 
in a while—oh, once in a long, long while. 
And when my father gets home at dinner-time 
he says the minute he gets inside the door, 


“Whew! I’m glad to get home from the 
office!” and why he says that I can’t imagine, 
’eause I think it’s the nicest place there is 
anywhere. 

The time I go to my father’s office is Satur- 
days—that is, almost always. I’ve been there 
other times that weren’t Saturdays, to see big 
parades. Once in a while I go to town with 
my mother on Saturday morning—’most always 
when she lets me go it’s to get shoes for me, 
’eause then my feet have to be along to get 
fitted right. I wish my shoes wore out faster, 
so I could go oftener, but when I told my 
mother that she laughed and said, “Oftener! 
If it were much oftener, the family bank 
would be broken.’ 

After we've got my shoes, usually my mother 
has a list of fussy errands, and she likes to 
do them and I hate it. There’s never anything 
for me to do when I’m waiting but sit on one 
of those stools that twirl and squeak, and 
always, just when I get it squeaking steadily, 
*most like a violin, somebody always makes me 
stop. So, if it’s almost noon, and if my father 
said that morning we could, we go up to his 
office and my mother leaves me there and we 
don’t see each other again till afternoon, when 
we all get home. My mother’s so busy doing 
her errands she doesn’t come back to have 
lunch with us, so my father and I go to lunch 
just by ourselves, and come home on the train 
together. I like the train better’n the trolley 
—all the men do. 

The minute I get inside my father’s office, 
there are so many things to see and do that 
I don’t know where to begin. Course I have 
to keep quiet, ’eause my father ’xplained to 
me, first time I came, that if I got in the way 
or made a noise I couldn’t come again, and my 
father always means ’zactly what he says, and 
I do want to come lots of times again. My 
father has a big shiny desk with a top that 
rolls back, and inside there are lots and lots 
of pigeon-holes and pencils and pens and ink 
and mucilage—oh, everything I’m always want- 
ing. I can look at everything, but I can’t 
touch most of them. My father showed me 
everything in it, first time I came, and what 
do you think he said? He said every single 
time I came I could help myself right out of 
his desk to one pencil and six rubber bands, 
any size I wanted, and six clips. Most boys 
don’t ever have rubber bands and clips, and 
if you’re a boy you need ’em all the time. 
Takes me quite a while, every time I go, to 
choose what I’m ’llowed to have. 

Course my father has a stenographer, a girl 
who can write the fastest you ever saw. on the 
typewriter, and she never looks at her fingers 
at all. Most always she’s busy, but sometimes 
she says she has five minutes for me. She 
says she might as well begin to train me to 
be a business man like my father, so she shows 
me ’bout everything she has to do. One day 
she let me change the date on the rubber 
stamp, and now you see I know how to do 

‘that when I’m a man, and she always lets 
me write my name once on her typewriter, and 


AWTTH THE CHILD 


I don’t have to hunt for the letters as long 
as I did at first. 

And then there’s the machine I like best, 
the one she makes out checks on for my father 
to sign. Miss Alden—that’s my father’s ste- 
nographer’s name—showed me just ’zactly how 
it worked, when she was making out a real 
check, and then when she had five minutes, 
the way she always does she said I could make 
out a check myself, for just as much money 
as I wanted. Just for fun, you know. And 
guess how much I made it out for? One mil- 
lion dollars! Why not? I thought I might 
as well. And Miss Alden laughed and ‘said 
I’d better keep it till I grew up, for good luck 
—that maybe it was an omen. I had to ask 
my father when she wasn’t listening what 
“omen” meant. And I signed my name to 
it, just the way my father does—David Mar- 
tin, Jr.—only I can’t get money for it, way 
my father does when he signs checks. Wish 
I could. I’d give some to Miss Alden, ’cause 
she always has five minutes. 

There are two big windows in my father’s 
office, and ’most always I save them till the 
last, ’cause if I begin to look out of them the 
minute I come, sometimes I don’t leave time 
enough to do everything I want to inside. 
When you look straight down out of the win- 
dows, you look right on the tops of automo- 
biles. I can tell what kinds they are when 
I see just the tops, but Miss Alden can’t. She 
says it’s much harder to tell that than to use 
a typewriter, but it isn’t. Sometimes when 
she has five minutes I try to teach her, and 
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1 Sam. 17: 37. ... “Who delivered me out 
of the paw of the bear.” 

Many young folks know about this story. 
It comes from David’s experience with the 
Philistines,-and the God who had delivered the 
shepherd boy out of the paw of the bear, was 
able to, and did deliver him out of the hand 
of the giant. 

However, I am thinking of something very 
modern. Some of you went up through the 
White Mountain Notches last’ summer, and 
saw the chained bears at the “Indian Head” 
in the Franconia Noteh. I, too, saw those 
bears this summer—one, two, three, four of 
them. How interesting it was to watch them 
being fed and to see them drinking from their 
bottles of soda. JI saw one of the bears led 
away after he had emptied six bottles, then 
they led up another to take his place. 

There was one thing which happened when 
I was there that I suspect none of you saw. 
One of the men had just been feeding the 
bear an apple. When he had finished feeding 
him the man started to turn away. Quick as 
a flash the bear reached out his huge paw, 
struck at the man and tore a great rip across 
his coat. It was an ugly thing to see, and we 
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she tries to learn, but she can’t. Women and 
girls can’t. All boys can. 

A policeman stands across from my father’s 
office, where Spruce St. comes into Blake, and 
he’s the nicest policeman in the world, and 
I'll tell you why. One day my father and I 
were looking out the window and watching the 
policeman straighten out the traffic, and all 
of a sudden he turned his head and up went his 
hand to stop the whole procession of automo- 
biles sooner then they’d ’xpected to be stopped, 
and he laughed, and every one on the sidewalk 
laughed, and everybody in the front automo- 
biles laughed, and my father called Miss Alden 
to come quick and look, and whom do you think 
that big policeman was letting go across the 


Street? Mr. Tame Gray Squirrel! Yes, he 
was! Mr. Squirrel didn’t hurry one bit, 
either; and when he did finally get across, 


what do you think he did? He sat up on the 
edge of the sidewalk and looked back at the 
policeman and then he hopped into the street 
again just as if he wanted to go back where 
he started from! But that time the police- 
man couldn't let him, not so soon, again. But 
he didn’t want him to get hurt, either, so he 
tossed some peanuts to him and ealled out: 
“Here, you scamp! You can’t hold up traftic 
again so soon! Skip for the park where you 
started for!” That squirrel lives in the little 
old graveyard up the street a little way. I 
know, ’cause when we went down, course I 
had to ask the policeman about him, and he 
said so; and he said he guessed sometimes he 
got tired of the graveyard and wanted to stroll 
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all wondered what would have happened if the 
bear’s chain had been an inch or two longer. 

Ever since then I have been wondering about 
some young folks I know. They have tempers 
and tongues and tendencies to laziness or self- 
ishness or meanness which are just as ugly 
as are bears in their natural state. Just as 
we have to chain the bears for safety, so these 
young people must chain their habits and 
their tendencies. If they did not, the bad 
temper, the unkind tongue, the laziness or the 
selfishness or the meanness would turn sud- 
denly, strike out their cruel paws and make 
great ugly holes, not in other people’s clothes, 
but in other people’s hearts and lives as well 
as in their own. There is only one way to 
make certain that bears can do no harm. It 
is by chaining them securely and keeping out 
of the reach of their paws. There is only one 
way to look after the mean things in your life 
or mine—that is by chaining those things se- 
curely and by asking each day help from the 
same God who aided David the shepherd boy. 
For He alone can give us deliverance out of 
the paw of the bear. 

Rev. LAURENCE LUTHER BARBER. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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down to the park. Old friends, that’s what the 
policeman said he and Mr. Squirrel were. And 
my father laughed and said, “I guess no child 
is in much danger on the streets if the police- 
men take care even of squirrels.” 

Whenever there’s a big procession in town 
it always comes down Spruce St. and turns 
into Blake, and just at the corner there’s a 
monument to somebody-or-other, and in front 
of it every single bandmaster swings his long 
cane in the air, and boom-boom! goes the big 
bass drum, and the men all puff out their 
cheeks and play so loud you can hear the 
music way down the street till the next band 
comes. Fun! Well, I guess it’s fun to be 
in my father’s office windows then! Course 
for parades he lets me invite my chums to 
eome in with my mother and me, and the 
mothers, too, if they want to; but mothers 
don’t care half as much ‘bout parades as boys 
do, ’cept my mother. She used to live in an 
army post when she was a little girl, and she 
says the minute a band begins to play she 
knows just how a war-horse feels, ‘cause she 
feels the same dancy way herself. 

I forgot to say that almost across the street 
from my father’s office is my favoritest place 
to get lunch. They make doughnuts in the 
window—big kettles of them; and a machine 
cuts them out and drops them in, and a man 
in a white cap and apron fishes them out. 
Inside you can get the doughnuts, hot, with 
sugar on them, and every kind of pie there is. 
My mother doesn’t let me eat pie at home, but 
when my father and I go to lunch he lets me 
have pie—he says once in a while it is all 
right. Course I have to eat something else 
first—meat or eggs— and then I can go up to 
the pie counter and choose. One day I chose 
two kinds ’cause they both looked so good I 
didn’t know which not to take, and my father 
laughed and let me, but I didn’t feel very well 
when I got home, so now I have to choose 
just one kind. 

Last Saturday was one of the times I was 
in my father’s office, and when we were com- 
ing out on the train with all the other business 
men my father listened’ to everything I said, 
and then he said: “So you think when you’re 
grown up and have an office like mine that 
every day is going to be as much fun as today 
has been for you? I’ll have to take you into 
partnership to-morrow, I guess, if you’re going 
to get the fun out of it you think you are! 
It isn’t so much fun when you get there!” 

Course I don’t believe that, but wouldn’t it 
be awful if when I’m a man just like my father 
I shouldn’t like it the way I do now? I will, 
though, and anyway my father filled up my 
pockets with peanuts and said: “Never mind 
if you don’t like it when you grow up. If you 
have a little boy that does, way I have, that’s 
better still. Guess we'll have to have more 
Saturdays in the office—how about that? 
Maybe Miss Alden will be so busy next time 
you come that I'll have to get you to tend 
telephone.” 

When we got home I can tell you I raced 
ahead to tell mother, and she said yes, I could; 
and after this I’m going in one Saturday a 
month, even if my shoes aren’t worn out! Is 
your father’s office like my father’s office? 


(All rights reserved. ) 


A little bit o’ nonsense; 
You hear an’ see it, too. 
A blossom comes a-smilin’ 
An’ it’s nothing wise nor new. 
A bird, it comes a-singin’ 
An’ it’s but a trifling song; 
But these little bits o’ nonsense 
Seem to help the world along. 
—Washington Hvening Star. 
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How Can We Help Home 
Mission Work? 


Comment on the Topic for Nov. 12-19 
BY HERBERT W. GATES 


Scripture Passage: Galatians 6: 6-10. 


In The Congregationalist of Sept. 14, com- 
ments were made on the topic, “How Can 
We Help Foreign Missions?” The two should 
be considered in the same light, for missions 
is merely Christian spirit at work everywhere. 

The suggestions centered about the three 
points of Knowledge, Prayer, and Service, 
the main divisions of the study and service 
suggested to our young people’s 


programs 
How do they apply to home 


societies this year. 
missions ? 

(1). Knowledge. The theme for 1922-23 
is ‘The Negro in America,” a topic of vital im- 
portance in view of the serious race conditions 
in our country at present. What do 
of the progress that has been made by the 
Negro in America since slavery days? The 
Negro owns 650,000 homes instead of 12,000; 
wealth increased from $20,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000; churches from 700 to 45,000; and 
literacy from 10 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
The study books on this topic will make a 
profitable series of programs for meetings. 

What do the members of your society know 
about our Congregational home missionary 
societies? Throw this question out for dis- 
cussion and see what it leads to. The De- 
partment of Missionary Hducation will gladly 
help you plan programs on this subject. 

(2). Prayer. Do the prayers in your meet- 
ings tend to become formal and vague? You 
can rescue them from this and enlarge your 
own spiritual experience in no better way than 
by praying very definitely for concrete ob- 
jects and causes. Remember our home mis- 
sionaries about whom you have learned, calling 
them by name. Ask members in advance to pray 
in this same definite manner for various causes 
and persons in which you have become in- 
interested. Above all, do not forget to pray 
for the willingness and the ability to help. 

(3). Service. Two new programs have 
been prepared, giving suggestions for study 
courses, and definite lines of service, including 
things to make and specific objects for which 
to give. In most states the women’s organiza- 
tions, home and foreign, have taken a part of 
the total home missionary budget with specific 
things that they ask the young people to help 
them do. In one or the other of these two 
ways, your society may receive information 
regarding some definite thing or things that 
you may do this year. Write to the De- 
partment of Missionary Hducation, 14 Beacon 


‘St., Boston or to the Young People’s Secretary 


of your State Home Missionary Union or 
Foreign Missionary Branch and get informa- 
tion. Select a definite task; put it through. 


This topic of How Can We Help Missions 
is not completed until your members have faced 
the question: How about my Own Life Ser- 
vice? This is enough for a whole meeting at 
another time. What opportunities for life 
service does the missionary enterprise offer? 
What constitutes. a missionary call? The De- 
partment will help you plan such a meeting. 

Still another topie in connection with this 
general subject, summer conferences. Did your 
society share in the benefits of any one of the 
thirty Congregational Young People’s Confer- 
ences, or the missionary education conferences? 
Begin now to plan for next summer and to 
send the best delegates you can select. 
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Seaman’s Society Reorganized 


The Commission on Missions of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, at its ses- 
sion in Chicago in January, 1922, passed the 
following votes: 


Voted: That it is the judgment of the Com- 
mission, that the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society” should be re-organized; that the 
churches, through their representatives, shall 
control it if it is to be supported regularly 
by the Congregational churches. 


Voted: That the Commission recommend to 
the six New England State Conferences an 
apportionment of $25,000 for the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society in addition to the 
National apportionment, to be distributed 
among the states in the ratio of the National 
apportionment. 


In accordance with the foregoing action, the 
Board of Managers of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society promptly took steps to re- 
organize the Society and turn its management 
over to representatives to be appointed by the 
New England Conferences. The New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Conferences in May voted to approve 
the Society’s re-organization plans and ap- 
pointed their representatives. Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island accepted their 
respective apportionments. 

The new managers met in June and com- 
pleted the re-organization by adopting a new 
set of by-laws and electing officers as follows: 
President, Mr. Franklin P. Shumway, Melrose; 
vice-president, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D., 
Portsmouth, N. H.; treasurer, Mr. Charles F. 
Stratton, Cambridge; clerk, Rev. Theodore PF. 
Busfield, D.D., Plymouth; secretary, Rev. Mer- 
ritt A. Farren, Somerville; chairman of the 
executive committee, Rey. Edwin H. Bying- 
ton, West Roxbury. 

In October, the former board of managers 
transferred to the new corporation more than 
$200,000 worth of real estate and other assets, 
including land and buildings in Boston and 
Vineyard Haven and invested funds. 

The re-organization plans include the exten- 
sion of the work to cover all of New England, 
and ultimately to become national in its scope. 
The state representatives appointed to date are: 


New Hampshire—Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, 
D.D., and Mr. Charles H. Walker, Ports- 
mouth; Rev. James W. Flagg, Rye. 


Vermont—Rey. Chauncey C. Adams, Burling- 
ton; Rev. Walter Thorpe, Brandon; Rey. Ed- 
ward C. Fellowes, Bellows Falls. 


Massachusetts—Mr. Samuel Usher, Boston; 
Mr. John Gordon, Boston; Mr. BH. B. Wilder, 
Dorchester; Rev. J. H. Quint, D.D., Chelsea ; 
Rey. R. H. Clapp, Northampton; Rey. F. A. 
Poole, South Weymouth; Rev. A. P. Pratt, 
D.D., Greenfield; Rev. A. A. Madsen, Glouces- 
ter; Mr. F. P. Shumway, Melrose; Mr. Charles 
I. Stratton, Cambridge; Rev. H. J. Chidley, 
D.D., Winchester; Rev. E. H. Byington, West 
Roxbury; Rev. Theodore HE. Busfield, D.D., 
Plymouth; Mr. George D. Chamberlain, Spring- 
field; Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D., Newton 
Highlands; Mr. Gardner E. Thorpe, Boston; 
Mr. George F. Kendall, et Mr. H. J. 
Keith, Brookline. 


Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Guernsey, 
Providence; Rev. Wdward R. Evans, Paw- 
tucket; Mr. Warren G. Baxter and Rev. Hd- 
ward L. Marsh, Providence. 


The Maine and Connecticut representatives 
are yet to be appointed. 

The Society is planning a three days’ cele- 
bration of its 95th anniversary, to be held 
Dec. 5. On the evening of Dee. 4, there will 
be a public meeting in the New Old South 
Church, Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor, with 
Rear-Admiral Sims and Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D.D., of Brooklyn, as speakers. 
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First Church, Sioux Falls 
First CuurcH, Sioux Faris, was founded 
July 7, 1872, and was the development of the 
first Sunday school in Minnehaha County, or- 


ganized in September of 1870. Rev. J. A. 
Palmer of Gridley, Ill., was instrumental in 
the church organization, and served as its first 
pastor. On Noy. 15, 1878, the Sunday school 
was organized. 

The church has been served by the follow- 
ing pastors; Rev. A. D. Adams, Rev. J. N. 
McLoney, Rey. P. HB. Help, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, 
Rey. D. A. Scott, Rev. W. N. Moore, Rey. J. 
Brainard Thrall, Rev. Frank Fox, Rev. L. W. 
Sprague and Rey. L. W. Fifield, the present 
pastor. In 1909, under the leadership of Rev. 
Frank Fox, the present building, which is 
shown on the cover of this week’s paper, was 
erected. In May, 1922, the present three- 
manual organ, representing an investment, in- 
cluding the remodeling of the auditorium, of 
$20,000, was installed and dedicated. 'The 
parsonage was built in 1910. The entire equip- 
ment of the church, valued approximately at 
$200,000, is entirely free of debt, while all 
the money for the organ has been subscribed. 

The growth in membership has also been 
significant. There were nine original mem- 
bers. The present membership’ is 877. The 
reception of 556 members during the past five 
years, 187 in 1922, is especially significant, 
and indicates the splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion that characterizes the membership. 

The 50th anniversary of the church was 
fittingly commemorated in a series of services 
beginning Sunday morning, Sept. 17. The 
' sermon, preached to an audience that filled the 
building, was by Rey. J. W. Fifield, D.D., of 
Kansas City, father of the present pastor of 
the church. Dr. Fifield spoke upon the sub- 
ject “Other Than Bread.” On Sunday evening 
a great musical festival was given by the Con- 
gregational choir, with the use of the fine 
new organ. Dr. Fifield’s subject was “The 
Faith that Makes Peoples and Nations,’ em- 
phasizing the constructive contribution of the 

Pilgrim faith. 

On Monday evening, at the All Church Ban- 
quet, nearly 500 guests, the largest group ever 
assembled for a social purpose in the history 
of the church, sat down together. Dr. BH. L. 
Perkins, one of the deacons, presided, and 
addresses were given by Supt. D.'J. Perrin, 
President H. K. Warren of Yankton College, 
and Mr. R. J. Wells, a pioneer member of 
the church. The baseball trophy, won by the 
Congregational team in competition with teams 
representing the leading business houses and 
other institutions of Sioux Falls, was pre- 
sented at this banquet. This is the second 
consecutive year that the Congregational team 
has led the league. The church history was 
read by Howard lL. Kingsbury, chairman of 
-the board of deacons, which presented a pano- 
ramic picture of the development of the church 
from a little group of nine members meeting 
in the upper part of a store to the present 
church of 877 members and a church equip- 
ment valued at $200,000 totally free of debt: 

On Tuesday evening the Community Night 
Program was presened. Music was. furnished 
by the organists and soloists of the other 
churches. of the town. Addresses..were given 
by Dean E. B. Woodruff of the Episcopal 
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Church and president of the Ministerial Union, 
Honorable .C. M. Day, editor of the Sioux 
Falls Argus Leader, and Dr. J. W. Fifield. 
At the close of the program an informal re- 
ception was held for Rey. Frank Fox, D.D., 
a former pastor of the church, whose presence 
brought joy to all familiar with him and with 
the great part he had in the development of 
the church. 

The city superintendent of schools presided 
at the Young People’s Rally Service on 
Wednesday night. The Congregational chil- 
dren’s chorus of 55 voices gave several num- 
bers, as did young people from other churches. 
Dr. Fox spoke briefly, and the address of the 
evening was given by Rey. R. W. Gammon, 
D.D., of Chicago. Dr. Gammon spoke upon 
the subject “The Eternal I Will.” His presen- 
tation held the interest of the large audience 
from beginning to end. 

Thursday evening was Congregational Rally 
night. Large delegations from the neighbor- 
ing churches of Humboldt, Canton, Worthing 
and Valley Springs were present. Special 
musical numbers were given by the Congre- 
gational choir. Dr. Fox spoke upon “Congre- 
gational Reminiscences.” As he spoke, the 
struggles and the dreams of the early founders 
and supporters of the church were made real 
to those who heard. The concluding address 
of the celebration was given by Dr. Gammon, 
on “The Present and the Future of Congrega- 
tionalism,” and was an address that will long 
linger with those who heard. Its dignity, its 
quaint and spontaneous humor, its grip upon 
the fundamental facts of Congregationalism 
made it an outstanding part of the program. 
Throughout the entire program Mr. Cressey, 
the church organist, and others greatly beauti- 
fied it by the numbers presented on the new 
organ. The celebration came to a fitting con- 
clusion in the Communion service on Sunday 


morning, Sept. 24, when 21 members were re- 


ceived. : 

The entire church feels that the celebration 
of its anniversary marked a fitting tribute to 
the past and a significant dedication to the 
larger work of the next 50 years. 


Secretary of Education Society 

Rey. H. F. Loomis, for four years pastor 
of PinerimM, ToLepo, O., has just begun 
work as associate dis- 
trict secretary of the 
Congregational Educa- 
tion Society in the 
Chicago district. Mr. 
Loomis grew up in St. 
Louis, where he was 
a member of Pilgrim 
Church... He had his 
college training at the 
University of Missouri 
and graduated from 
Oberlin in 1918. He 
‘ went direct from the 
Seminary to a new field at West Toledo, which 
was afterward known as Pilgrim Church. The 
church was organized in the fall of 1918 in 
a residence, and then was for some time 
housed in a portable building. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Loomis the membership grew 
to 325, with a Sunday school of almost 500. 
An $80,000 colonial building has been erected. 
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During the four years in Toledo, Mr. Loomis 
has had charge of the entire Daily Vacation 
Bible School work of the city. His work in 
the church has been characterized by strong 
organization, especial emphasis upen religious 
education and pastoral visitation. Mrs. Loomis, 
who is also a graduate of Oberlin, has con- 
tributed much in the leadership of the work. 


With the States in Conference 


Northern California at Asilomar 

Two centers of attraction at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco were the 
statue, “The End of the Trail,’ showing an 
Indian rider and his pony, both spent by the 
long journey, and the “Column of Progress,’ 
surmounted by the statue of “The Adventurous 
Bowman,” with his face toward the future. 
The 66th session of the Northern California 
Conference at Asilomar, Oct. 4-10, carried with 
it both of these impressions. It marked the 
time of the end of the old order and the com- 
ing of the new. For 15 years Rey. L. D. 
Rathbone has been the superintendent of the 
Conference, having been called to that office 
just after the forming of the new organization. 
These 15 years have witnessed great changes. 
The membership of the Conference has in- 
creased from 138,249 to 17,250. With no en- 
dowment at the beginning, it now has invested 
funds to the amount of $18,000, and owns 
much real property. The California Home 
Missionary Society has increased its endow- 
ment from $6,000 to $105,000, and has a con- 
ditional gift of $50,000 additional. The Min- 
isters’ Relief Society of California, now ad- 
ministered in the same office, has an endow- 
ment. of $37,500, of which $4,500 has been 
gathered in the 18 months since the Confer- 
ence took over this work. Dr. Rathbone has 
now been compelled to lay down his work, well 
worn by the long and arduous service. 

The end of another trail was marked at the 
Conference in the voicing by Rey. T. T. Giffen 
of Fresno of the high esteem of its members 
for Dr. EK. J. Van Horn, who is just about 
to lay down the work of the pastorate of First, 
Oakland, after eight and one-half years. Dr. 
Van Horn has been a most loyal, kindly, tact- 
ful leader in all good work in the Conference 
in addition to the burdens of the pastorate of 
his great church. The Conference was greatly 
moved at the parting with this “big brother” 
of all the churches as he goes to take up his 
new work at Tacoma, Wash. 

But the emphasis of the Conference was 
upon the new order, to which the old gives 
place, Dr. W. J. Minchin, as the new super- 
intendent, struck the note of advance and the 
face of the Conferenee under this new leader- 
ship is forward and upward. The opening 
address by Dr. Van Horn proclaimed a definite 
advance in spiritual power, and the same 
thought was voiced in the sermon by Rey. T. T. 
Giffen, and received its profoundest emphasis 
in the five addresses by Rev. O. W. S. McCall 
of Berkeley, on “The Cardinals of Faith,” 
which he placed as “God,” “Prayer,” “Christ,” 
“Revelation” and “Immortality.” This spirit- 


ual emphasis was crystallized in the period de- 


voted to evangelism presided over by President 
Swartz of the Pacific School of Religion. In 
this hour Dr. R. B. Larkin of Berkeley told 
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f his work for boys, Dr. B. M. Palmer of 
anta Cruz spoke of the needed emphasis on 
vangelism for men, and Rev. W. W. Riley 
f Trinity County on evangelism in the open 
ountry. 

While the keynote of the new order is 
piritual, there is no intention of defaulting 
n the financial side of the Conference work. 
‘he reports showed that steadily the receipts 
mder the apportionment have grown from 
ear to year, being in 1919, $32,728; in 1920, 
46,026; in 1921, $54,850; and so far this 
ear of 1922 the receipts are in excess of 
921. The Conference voted to set its appor- 
ionment at $100,000, with the purpose of at- 
aining the full amount in 1925. In 1923, all 
hurehes reaching 80 per cent. of their ap- 
yortionment will be placed on an honor roll; 
n 1924, to attain that distinction, they must 
each 90 per cent., and the full amount in 
925. In addition to this, the churches have 
ssessed themselves $8,000 for Conference ex- 


yenses. This plan was reported to the Con- 
erence from the proportionate benevolence 
committee by Dr. Minchin and was unani- 


nously adopted. Again, the practical expres- 
ion of this side of the work was headed up 
n an hour led by Dr. Swartz, who contrib- 
ited largely from his fund of experience gained 
vith the Commission on Missions. 

Sunday was the high day of the feast. The 
nusic, both at the morning service and the 
resper Communion service, was splendidly led 
yy the vested choir of the Santa Cruz church, 
vho motored 45 miles to be present. Dr. R. C. 
Brooks of Pomona College preached one of his 
1elpful sermons at the morning service and 
Dr. ©. S. Nash of Berkeley conducted the 
yvesper service, while two of the older minis- 
fers, Rev..O. W. Lucas and Rey. B. F. Sar- 
yent, administered the Communion. In the 
avening a fellowship hour around the fireplace 
was led by Rev. F. W. Morrison, the young, 
vigorous and helpful pastor of the San José 
church. Appreciation of absent brethren and 
prayers for them and their work, kindly words 
concerning the Conference addresses, and es- 
pecially tender solicitude for one present who 
had just passed through deep waters, made 
this a real “friendship hour,” which was all 
the more impressive in that it was in the dim 
firelight and candle light, a fortunate accident 
throwing the electric lights out of commission 
for a time. 

The missionary emphasis of the Conference 
was an outstanding feature, one evening being 
given to the presentation of foreign missions, 
with addresses by Mrs. J. T. Richards on the 
Jubilee of the Woman’s Board of the Pacific, 
Miss Edith Tallmon of China and Rey. L. L. 
Lorbeer of India. On another evening snap- 
shots of the home field by eight missionaries 
were exceedingly impressive, and in addition 
to this, the merging of the work of the women’s 
home and foreign missionary societies of the 
Conference into one body was reported, the 
new title being ‘The Congregational Women’s 
Missionary Society of Northern California,” 
with Mrs. H. F. Swartz as president. A mis- 
‘sionary play, “The Pill Box,’ by the young 
people of the San José Church, assisted by 
those from Pacific Grove, was another inter- 
esting feature, as well as the fine mission study 
classes’ on. ‘The Trend of the Races” and 
“Building with India.” 

The Asilomar meetings are of increasing joy 
‘and power. Here on the Y. W. C. A. grounds 
‘the Congregational people gather for a full 
week of conference, study, prayer, inspiration, 
fellowship. and family life. The attendance is 
‘increasing from year to year, and without a 
dissenting voice it was voted to return once 
‘more in October 1923. All Hail to Asilomar! 

D. ‘J. °S. 
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Nebraska Meeting at Norfolk 

The 66th annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Conference, held at Norfolk, will go into his- 
tory as the best yet. The program was strong 
throughout and the attendance of fully 425 
registered delegates and visitors exceeded any 
previous meeting. The Conference met with 
First Church, second in membership of our 
churches in the state. The pastor, Dr. J. H. 
Andress, and his assistant, Mrs. E. HE. Ken- 
nard, led the church in their gracious hospi- 
tality. All was in readiness and nothing was 
omitted in the way of comfort or courtesy. 
Omaha Avye., the second church in the city, 
with its genial pastor, Rev. H. H. Pyche, 
joined heartily in the entertainment. 

There were phases in the hospitality which 
reminded one of the National Council meet- 
ings. There were well-furnished rest and writ- 
ing rooms for both men and women; there 
was a large exhibit room; and there were well- 
filled baskets of Nebraska apples which nicely 
took the place of California oranges. 

Some outstanding features’ of the Confer- 
ence were: (1) The Conference sermon by 
Dr. O. 8. Davis, Chicago, on the theme, “The 
Church’s One Foundation,” text 2 Cor. 5: 
17-20. (2) The three devotional periods, con- 
ducted by Dr. F. M. Sheldon, Boston. His 
subjects were: “The Background of Jesus’ 
Life and Teachings,’ “Jesus’ Personal Reli- 
gion and His Conception of the Christian” 
and “Paul’s Personal Religion and His Con- 
ception of the Christian.” (3) The presen- 
tation of “The Movement Toward Organic 
Union Among the Evangelical Churches of 
North America.” Practically an afternoon 
was given to this subject, which was developed 
as follows: “A Divided World at Home,” Dr. 


W. W. Bolt, Lincoln; “A Divided World 
Abroad,” Dr. F.:G. Smith, Omaha; and 
“Wanted—A United Church to Save a Di- 


vided World,” Dr. J. A. Holmes, Lincoln. At 
the conclusion of his address, Dr. Holmes tact- 
fully presented a resolution for the endorse- 
ment of the plan, and the vote to approve 
was both “unanimous and _ enthusiastic.” 
(4) Christian education and our colleges. 
President G. W. Nash, representing the Foun- 
dation for Education, spoke for the colleges 
in general. President J. N. Bennett and Dr. 
A. H. Bissell spoke for Doane College and the 
campaign for $300,000. They were followed 
by the publicity secretary, Miss Eleanor Hin- 
man. Resolutions of endorsement and pledg- 
ing co-operation were passed—both for the 
Foundation and Doane College. 

There were two special sessions, each cover- 
ing an afternoon and evening. The first was 
young people’s session on Tuesday. The at- 
tendance was fully 150; these, in addition to 
the regular delegates, crowded the church audi- 
torium to its capacity. The young people 
themselves had a large part on the program, 
30 taking part besides those in the orchestra 
and the large vested choir of young people. 
There was a get-acquainted dinner with toasts 
and a strong address in the evening by Dr. 
Sheldon on “The Church’s Challenge to 
Youth.” 

The second special session was that devoted 
to home missionary work, which is under the 
direction of Superintendent WHanford. The 
purpose is to give a broadside on the state 


work. Reports were given by Supt. S. I. 
Hanford, Associate Supt. W. A. Tyler and 
Pastor-at-large J. S. Dick. Special fea- 
tures were presented by different pastors. The 


Conference was fortunate in the presence of 
Dr. F. B. Riggs of Santee, who spoke of our 
Indian work there, and Dr. B®. M. Halliday 
of -New York, who in two streng addresses 
connected up with the national work and gave 
the broader outlook. 
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Possibly the two most distinctive features 
of this session are: (1) The unfurling of an 
honor roll. This consists of a scroll contain- 
ing a list of the churches having paid in full 
their apportionment to the Home Missionary 
Society. This year it had 63 names and had 
added a new device by use of seals to indicate 
the churchem that had paid the apportionment 
in full to all the Societies or to any one; of 
them. (2) The other feature is the fellow- 
ship supper, at which time: Superintendent 
Hanford, acting as toastmaster, introduces the 
pastors who have come to the state the past 
year. 

While the Conference program was _ built 
about a few main subjects, a ‘variety of other 
interests were presented. The following is but 
a partial list: The Church Building Society 
by Dr. G. T. MeCollum, Chicago; the Educa- 
tion Society, Dr. F. M. Sheldon, Boston; the 
American Board, by Rev. F. B. Warner, 
China; Chicago Seminary, Dr. O. S. Davis, 
Chicago; work with students in the State 
University by the new student pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Riley, and the Anti-Saloon League by 
the state superintendent, Rey. F. A. High. 

The national apportionment for benevolences 
was clearly presented by Rev. W. A. Tyler. 
The Conference voted to accept the total 
amount of $100,000 and to include no other 
objects but those indicated. 

In the Memorials presented by Rev. William 
Richards there were the names of three pas- 
tors who have long been identified with the 
Nebraska churches: Reys. J.J. Parker, Samuel 
Deakin and Albert Frazier. Another name 
familiar in Congregational Nebraska was Rey. 
W. R. Pierce, the son of Rey. Robert Pierce. 

The Pilgrim Press had an exhibit of well- 
selected books under the management of Rey. 
L. C. Talmage. The Santee Indian school had 
a fine exhibit of hand work, under direction 
of Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Riggs. There was also 
a large exhibit of the Missionary Education 
Charts which were judged and ribbons awarded. 

Rey. V. F. Clark of Diller was the efficient 
moderator, with Rey. P. J. Thiel of Hastings 
as assistant. The dispatch of a large amount 
of work, with fairness to all, was largely due 
to the generalship of Prof. J. E. Taylor, chair- 
man of the business committee. 

Prof. A. H. Waterhouse, superintendent of 
schools and teacher of a large Bible class at 
Fremont, was elected moderator for the next 
year, and Mr. W. H. Russell of First Central, 
Omaha, was elected assistant. The next meet- 
ing-place was not decided but will be deter- 
mined by the business committee. ©. G. M. 


News of the Churches 


CALIFORNIA 
Whittier to Build Parish House 

Wuirtier, Rey. E. BH. Day, pastor, feels 
much distress over the tragedy at Smyrna, 
for this church is personally interested. Cass 
Reed, president of the International College, 
is a member, and is partly supported by this 
congregation; also Miss Jessie Way, who went 
to the field with the force last year. 

In the large expansion of the work, a new 
parish house is now to be constructed, espe- 
cially to accommodate the primary and junior 
departments of the church school. It will 


also provide for social activities and give. 


scope for the new motion picture machine, 


Ventura’s Use of Motion Pictures 

VENTURA might well be named “The Church 
of the Resurrection.” It is another striking 
example of what a man can do. Quite given 
up as impossible, it made one more effort under 
the urging of the Conference supe ~intendent. 


EME T I DR I 


SES 
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Rey. T. M. Patterson, the pastor, has gath- 
ered a new force from the growing city about 
the plucky nucleus, and now there is recog- 
nized power in the congregation. Emphasis 
is laid on community ideas. Sunday evening 
there is a community forum, with speakers, 
assisted by a motion picture program. It is 
largely attended, and encourages all other 
branches of the church. Also the motion pic- 
ture is taken to the county hospital and to 
the jail 


An Enterprising Church School Class 

The church school of PILGRIM, PASADENA, 
has such enterprise, that one of its classes, 
assisted by the Ladies’ Aid, has recently deco- 
rated the interior of the building. Rev. J. J. 
Jones is pastor. Giak 


ARIZONA 


New Superintendent for Southwest 

Rev. R. R. Shoemaker, recently of Eaton, 
Col., has accepted the position of assistant 
superintendent for the Southwest. He will 
reside at Tucson, Ariz., but will cover the en- 
tire field in collaboration with Superintendent 
Heald, who resides at Hl Paso, Tex. Mr. 
Shoemaker has had a wide experience in the 
pastorate, both in the Hast and the West, the 
North and the South, which admirably fits 
him for work in the Southwest, where people 
from all sections of the country are in evidence. 


Rey. George Hughes Goes to Union, Phoenix 

Rey. George Hughes of Gowrie, Ia., has ac- 
cepted the call of UNiIon, PHOENTX, situated 
in a young rural community just outside the 
city, and hitherto supplied by neighboring pas- 


STRONG’S 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
AN UNFAILING HELPER 
IT CAN NEVER BE DISPLACED 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell: “I use 11 
constantly, Lf is as invaluable to me 
as (he dictionary.” 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson: “I regard it 
as one of the most complete and satis- 
factory works of its kind ever produced. 
It is not at all outgrown.” 

Professor Robert W. Rogers: ‘‘It is not 
only incomparably the best Concord- 
ance to the Wnglish Bible, it is so far™ 
superior to every other that there is not 
even asccond to it. It is first, and the 
rest are nowhere.” 

Professor D. A. Hayes: ‘“The best Con- 
cordance is next/in value to the Bible 
itself as a key to Bible Knowledge. It 
ranks before the Dictionaries and all 
other helps. Strong’s Concordance is 
the best.” 

Professor Lindsay B. Longacre: ‘I have 
used it since its first issue and find 
it quite indispensable. No preacher, 
teacher, or student, it seems to me, 
could be quite content with any other.” 
Large quarto (9x12 inches). Printed on thin Bible paper 
1,808 pages.  Buckram, colored edges, net, $7.50. Half 


Persian Morocco, cloth sides, net, $12.50. 
Carriage additional 


———AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEWYORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND,ORE. 
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tors. The field is blest with many children 
and young people, has already a thriving Sun- 
day school and a lively Christian Endeavor 
Society, and with its new leadership gives 
great promise for the future. San Hosen 


MICHIGAN 

Greenville Bible Study Class Sucessful 

Rey. St. Clare Parsons of GREENVILLE con- 
duets a successful midweek Bible Study Class. 
The attendance at the second meeting this 
fall was fifty and the membership is steadily 
growing. No one is begged to join the class. 
The people are informed that the course is to 


be given and what is expected of them if 
they come. The pastor regards this as good 
psychology. 


Vacation Bible School at Central Lake 

CENTRAL LAKE, Rey. C. E. Peterson, pastor, 
in a town of a thousand population, reports 
a Vacation Bible School during the summer 
of an hour a day, four days a week, continu- 
ing through five weeks. ‘The average attend- 
ance was 47, with 12 others visiting. ‘Good 
American Vacation Lessons,” by Danielson and 
Stooker, were used. Three publie school 
teachers are now teaching the same lessons 
in the public school. 


Assembly at Frankfort 

The Congregational Summer Assembly at 
Frankfort has finished its 21st season and 
celebrated its 20th anniversary with a day 
of festivities. The organization of the As- 
sembly grew out of the desire of a group of 
Ohio ministers to secure a permanent colony 
for vacation purposes. The organization held 
its sessions for one or two seasons at Lake- 
side, O., and Pottowatomi, Mich., and then 
moved to Frankfort. Leading spirits in the 
early ventures of the organization were Rey. 
Cc. W. Hiatt,, Dr: H: C. Herring, Dr. A. M. 
Brodie, Prof. A. M. Wilcox and Dr. C. E. 
Burton. President King and Dean Bosworth 
of Oberlin gave much time and effort to the 
programs of the first sessions. 

The Assembly now owns property valued at 
about $200,000. It has the large tract of 
land lying between Michigan and Crystal 
Lakes, upon which it has erected a fine audi- 
torium, a commodious dining-room and other 
necessary buildings, and it is the holding com- 
pany for a large number of cottage owners. 

At the 20th anniversary exercises in August 
the speakers were Prof. A. M. Wilcox, who 
gave the history of the organization, Dr. Hiatt, 
who spoke of the early days, Dr. C. M. Shel- 
don, who gave many happy reminiscences of 
his own relationship to the Assembly, Dr. 
J. R. Nichols, who has been a member of the 
Assembly almost from the beginning and is 
serving his third term as president, Dr. F. G. 
Smith, who spoke of the Assembly in its re- 
lationship to the community, and Dr. C. BH. 
Burton, secretary of the National Council, who 
gave a formal address on the sources of power. 

The program this year fully maintained the 
standard set in other years. President Silas 
Hyans of Ripon College gave the first course 
on “The Teaching of Jesus in the. Sermon on 
the Mount” and was followed by President 
Merrill of Central Turkey College, who gave 
eight illuminating lectures on the problems of 
the Near Hast. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark gave 
a popular series on some romances of history. 

The Assembly has never been ambitious to 
become a ch@utauqua in the commonly accepted 
sense. It does not make a bid for transients 
nor pleasure seekers. It is attempting to fur- 


nish Congregational ministers and laymen and |. 


their families a summer home where there 
shall be intellectual stimulus, physical refresh- 
ment and every opportunity for the proper 
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VELLS BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Leaders in Religious Thought 
BRYAN | In His Image 
By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The epoch-making book against Darwinism 
that is awakening religious leaders—startling 
educators—influencing legislation ! 
Bighth Edition. 


$1.75 


Unused Powers 


CONWELL | By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D. 


To “Acres of Diamonds,’ ‘‘Why Lincoln 
Laughed,’ Dr. Conwell has just added an- 
other volume of his choicest addresses, writ- 
ten out of the knowledge and wisdom of a 
man who has long faced the stark realities of 
life. $1.25 


ATKINS The Undiscovered 


Country 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 

A group of addresses marked by distinction 
of style and originality of approach. Dr. 
Atkins’ work, throughout, is marked by 
clarity of presentation, polished diction and 
forceful phrasing. $1.50 


GUNSAULUS | Prayers of Frank 


W. Gunsaulus 
By FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D. 


Christian Work: “Dr. Gunsaulus was one 
of the most richly-endowed preachers of his 
generation, and his prayers reflect a mind 
and heart wondrously full.’ $1.25 


ROSS 


Our Glorious Hope 


By J. J. ROSS, D.D. 
A Study of the Nature, Ground and Influence 
of the Glorious Hope 
Western Recorder: “One of the best, if 
not the very best book on the Seeond Com- 


ing of Christ.” pe 
CHAPMAN| Exangelistic 
ee aes Sermons 


By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 
Edited and Compiled by Edgar Whitaker Work, 
D.D., with Frontispiece 
Strong, fervid gospel addresses, eminently 
characteristic of one of the great evangelists 
of his time. $1.50 


TORREY The Gospel for 


Fea rel Today 
New Evangelistic Sermons for a New Day 
—.: By R. A. TORREY, D.D. 

A new volume of appealing addresses, by 
the well-known evangelist and Bible teacher 
characterized by unusual clearness of state- 
ment and frankness of appeal. $1.50 


BANKS The New Ten Com- 


mandments 
and Other Sermons 
By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 

Apt quotation, fitting illustration, drawn 
from literature and human life give point and 
color to his work, which is without a dull 
or meaningless page. $1.50 


D AVIS | Preaching the 


Social Gospel 
By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. 
President Chicago Theological Seminary 


The new book on preaching problems by 
the author of “Evangelistic Preaching” is the 


next book every preacher should read. $1.50 
Recruiting for 


STONE Christ New Edition 


Hand-to-Hand Methods with Men 
By JOHN TIMOTHY STONE 
Presbyterian Advance says: ‘Contains 
many suggestions, drawn largely from _ per- 
sonal experience, as to preparation, methods 
of approach, methods: of work, ete.” New 
Edition, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave, = CHICAGO, 17'N. Wabash Ave. 
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sort of physical relaxation and recuperation. 
Those who come to the Assembly can have 
just as much fellowship or just as little as 
they desire. It has been its policy always to 
keep the expenses at the lowest minimum con- 
sistent with wholesome surroundings and ex- 
cellent programs. The Assembly owns: a large 
number of lots that are for sale at very 
reasonable prices, and will be glad to corre- 
spond with Congregational ministers and lay- 
men who desire to secure a- summer home 
where they can spend a yacation under the 
most favorable circumstances. Any one in- 
terested should correspond with Dr. J. R. 
Nichols, 19 S. La Salle St., or Miss Sallie A. 
McDermott, 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 


ILLINOIS 
Memorial Gathering for Mr. Frank Kimball 
About 109 leading business and professional 
men of our Chicago churches met at the Union 
League Club, Chieago, Oct. 17, in commemo- 
ration of the work of Mr. Frank Kimball for 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
It is no harder to do one’s best work on 
an empty stomach than to maintain one’s 
character at its best on an empty pew. 


the Kingdom, especially as expressed through 
the City Missionary Society. Addresses were 
made by Dr. HB. B. Allen, his pastor, by Mr. 
Willis Herrick, a long time-member of the 
Board of the City Society, and Dr. J: R. 
Nichols, the present superintendent. Dr. 
Nichols set forth especially the ideals and the 
vision that Mr. Kimball had for the work of 
the City Society and sought to enlist the co- 
operation of the strong men of our churches 
in carrying forward the work for the making 
of Chicago Christian. This representative 
gathering indicated that the fine type of sery- 
ice that Mr. Kimball had rendered was recog- 
nized and-appreciated. 


vass. 


gational Churches. 


Many pastors are planning to distribute The 
Congregational Hand Book for 1923 
at the time of the annual Every Member Can- 
This hand book contains in brief the 


information they desire their people to have 


concerning Congregationalism and the Congre- 
Copies may be had of The 
Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth. 


Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
per copy, postpaid. Order your Supply today. 


The price is five cents 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 

~ Size 944" x 14”, 

cover, all printed from beautiful color plates, There 


are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


One page for each month and a 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds. 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 $ 1:25 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


. ¢ Order From Your Publishing House 
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Mr. Stockdale Granted Leave of Absence 

After a successful pastorate during the last 
nine years, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, pastor of 
Kirst, ToLepo, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for study and travel in 
Europe. He will spend most of the time at — 
Oxford University, England, where he will 
pursue certain subjects in which he is most 
interested. 

The trustees, on behalf of the church, ten- 
dered Mr. and Mrs. Stockdale a farewell re- 
ception at the parish house on the evening of 
Oct. 17. There was a constant stream of 
hand-shakers from 8.80 until after 10 o’clock, 
more than 1,000 guests passing in line. A 
number of neighborhood ministers were also 
in attendance. Mr. Stockdale was presented 
with a beautiful rosewood cane by the com- 
mittee in charge of the reception. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stockdale sailed on Oct. 26 on the Cunard 
liner Scythia. 


NEW JERSEY 


Vacation Bible School Popular 

Work ‘on the new church and community 
house for our Italian Mission at Cliffside in 
Grantwood is progressing rapidly. The mis- 
sion is doing better work as the facilities are 
being improved. A Daily Vacation Bible 
School was held from July 6-Aug. 9, the aver- 
age attendance being about 20. The children 
enjoyed it, and profited by the regular and 
progressive religious instruction, habit talks, 
lessons in handicraft, music and patriotism. 
Some of the articles made were baskets and 
mats, hammered brass, doll houses and paper 
furniture, chicken cages (occupied), doll ham- 
mocks, wooden toys, animals, ete. A sewing 
and embroidery class has been started this 
fall for the older girls, and a sale of the arti- 
eles which they make will be held later for 
the benefit of the building fund. F. L. M. 


NEW YORK 
Called to Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn 

The historic CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, 
BROOKLYN, whose pulpit has been vacant for 
about a year since Rey. Richard Roberts re- 
signed to accept the pastorate of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church in Montreal, has ex- 
tended a call to Rey. H. D. French, pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Mr. French has accepted, and will begin 
his new work about Dee. 1. 

He is a graduate of Amherst College, ’95, 
and of Yale Divinity School, 98. After sey- 
eral pastorates in the Middle West, he went 
to Los Angeles in 1916 to take charge of the 
Church of the Messiah, which he found in 
rather a disorganized condition; but the effects 
of his leadership began to be felt soon, and 
he is leaving the church on a sure foundation 
and with plans for definite expansion, which 
will be carried into effect within the next few 
years. The membership has nearly doubled 
during his pastorate. 

The Church of the Pilgrims is one of the 
historic churches of the country, and Mr. 
French will follow a long lime of distinguished 
preachers and pastors. The church was or- 
ganized in 1844, and early in its history Dr. 
Richard Storrs became the pastor, and re- 
mained for 53 years. One of the well-known 
pastors of more recent years has been Dr. M. 


L. Burton, now president of the University ° 


of Michigan. 


Accepts Aquebogue Call 

AQUEBOGUE, one of the old churches of the 
state, sometimes known as “The Old Steeple 
Church,” has recently called to its pastorate 
Rey. E. A. Northrop of Paris, N. Y. Under — 
the new pastor’s wise leadership, the church i 


B. A. 
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is going forward into various lines of Chris- 
tian activity. Both morning and evening serv- 
ices are well sustained, and growing in interest 
as well as numbers. The Sunday evening pro- 
gram includes monthly praise and stereopticon 
services, which are held on the first and last 
evening of the month, respectively. The Sun- 
day school, Christian Endeavor Societies and 
various women’s organizations are all doing 
good work, and a Men’s Club, to include men 
of both church and community, is about to be 
organized. 

On Sunday, Oct. 15, in response to an urgent 
appeal for Near Hast Relief, as presented by 
Captain Curran, M.D., more than $250 was 
contributed or pledged by the church and Sun- 
day school, the latter voting to adopt for one 
year an orphan, at a cost of $50. 

A number of young people joined the pastor’s 


class for instruction preparatory to uniting 


“Mr. Reid is a preacher in 
the sense that Bishop 
Brookes and Henry Ward 
Beecher were preachers. His 


sermons are artistic develop- 
ments of great themes, and from be- 
ginning to end breathe the spirit of 
the great, wide, effective, far-reach- 
ing, penetrating, upbuilding gospel 
of Jesus Christ. One feels a glow- 
ing enthusiasm for the originality, the 
fullness of thought, the fine unlabored 
phrasing of these sermons, and envies the 
congregation that enjoys hearing them. 
They are filled with a great body of divin- 
ity, but so well distributed is their appeal 
to the mind, the heart, the conscience, and the 
will, and so wise and sympathetic is their 
understanding of human needs, that one does 
not realize unt!l he reads them the second time 
how much of the great theology of Ife is hidden 
in these twenty-five sermons.” 


Churchman reviewer 
issue. 


So says the 
in the September 30th 
What would be the effect if every min- 
ister who reads this paper should read these 
sermons? Would not the experiment be worth 
a_trial? The cost is not much—only eight 
cents a sermon. The book can be ordered 
through your ranper, or of your nearest book 
dealer. 


THE VICTORY OF GOD 


Rev. James R-id, M.A., Minister 
St. Andrews, Eastbourne. 
mo. Net $2.00 


‘At Your Religious Book Store 


[BORAN| GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
DORN Publishersin America for Hodder & Stoughton 
p44} 244 Madison Avenue New York 
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MESSENGERS PLANS 
MAKE MONEY 


or 
| CHURCHES 44, , 


a> 


Any church can quick- 
ly raise funds by sell- 


ing Messenger’s ame al | 
Scripture Text 

Art Calendars | | jj ah 
at abig per 12fam- | 


ous biblical _ pictures 
repragyery in four 
colors. 


Endorsed By Ministers Everywhere 


Needed in every Christian home and easily sold. In 
onehurch, twenty members sold 300 in 10 days. You 
earittio as well, Everybody helps. 1923 calendars now 
ready. Write for special prices to churches. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING Co. 
314: Ww. Superior St., Dept. 30 , Chicago, Ill. 
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with the church on confession at the November 
Communion. 

Aquebogue feels Mr. Northrop has already 
proved his worth both in his pulpit ministra- 
tions and pastoral relations. Mrs. Northrop, 
too, is entering actively into the work of the 
church, rendering valuable assistance in the 
Sunday school, as well as the other organ- 
izations} 


CONNECTICUT 

Farmington’s Anniversary 

On Oct. 18, Farmineron celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the completion of the 
ancient meeting-house in which the church 
worships today. In accordance with the cus- 
tom which prevailed until 1881, when a bell 
was placed in the spire, a drummer in the 
costume of ’76 paraded about the meeting- 
house, beating the summons to worship on his 


drum. At the conclusion of the drum-beat 
summons, four guards in colonial military 
dress, armed with rifles, marched into the 


church and posted themselves at the doors, 
recalling the days when such a guard was a 
needed precaution against hostile Indians. 
The choir of 138 singers, in colonial costume, 
entered in solemn processional, singing an 
ancient Psalm. 

The service was conducted by the present 
pastor, Rev. Quincey Blakely, who welcomed 
the congregation which filled the body and 
galleries of the auditorium and included rep- 
resentatives of the ten Congregational churches 
located in neighboring towns, which were a 
part of the original colonial Farmington. 

The historical address was given by Mr. 
Robert Porter Keep, whose ancestor, Robert 
Porter, was one of the seven men who or- 
ganized the church in 1652; his great-grand- 
father, Noah Porter, was pastor of the church 
for 60 years; and the historical address 50 
years ago, at the 100th anniversary, was given 
by President Porter of Yale. Mr. Keep, among 
other interesting historical data concerning the 
church, the community and the building, stated 
that the white cedar shingles with which the 
building was originally roofed were replaced 
only 23 years ago, having served for 127 years. 
The most striking feature of the building ex- 
ternally is the slender and graceful spire, 
which reaches 150 feet from the ground, 
originally topped with a crown; after the in- 
dependence of the colonies the crown was 
replaced by a star. The spire is described by 
Professor Hamlin of the Architectural De- 
partment of Columbia University as 
the finest example of rural architecture in the 
United States.” 

Following Mr. Keep’s address, a paper on 
“Church Musie in Farmington in the Olden 
Times,” written by Mr. Julius Gay, was read 
by Herbert Knox Smith. The choir sang vari- 
ous ancient renderings of the Psalms as illus- 
trations of the points of the article; one of these 
was “deaconed” by one of the present deacons 
of the church, Mr. John H. Thompson, who 
used a pitch-pipe formerly used by Asahel 
Thompson, for many years chorister of the 
congregation. 

After the exercises tea was served by the 
ladies in the beautiful Sarah Porter Memorial 
Parish House. A remarkable exhibit of arti- 
cles connected with the early history of Farm- 
ington, loaned by members of the church, was 
shown in the Barney Memorial Library. The 
exhibit included the chest of tools used by 
Captain Judah Woodruff in _ building the 
meeting-house; the Bible used by Noah Porter 
after he became president of Yale; a sampler 
worked by a daughter of Governor Treadwell, 
who lies buried in the old burying ground of 
the town; the flute, bass viol and bassoon used 
for the church music before the days even 
of the reed organ. 


“easily- 


The whole celebration was admirably con- 
ceived and carried oat with a completeness 
and perfection of detail which roused the ad- 
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Occasionally we hear of some well meaning 
individual who objects to having sterop- 
ticon or moving pictures in his church. 
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prove enlightening to give him some facts. 
Over 10,000 churches in America, in- 
cluding every denomination, report ex- 
cellent results from the use of the moving 
picture outfit that they use. Suitable 
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Sunday school and young peoples work. 
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miration and enthusiasm of all. Congratula- 
tions to the old church on all it has been and 
en all it is today; may the building itself 
stand for another 150 years, a dignified and 
effective witness. for the Gospel which has 
been preached from its pulpit so many decades. 


Among the Hartford Churches 

Dr. C. F. Carter preached an anniversary 
sermon at Immanuel Church Sunday, Oct. 15, 
on the 70th anniversary of the Pearl St. 
Chureh, which, in 1899, moved to the present 
location and became the Farmington Ave. 
CGhureh. It. was also the 90th anniversary of 
the “North Chureh, which became the Park 
Chureh in 1866, with Horace Bushnell as 
pastor, and then in 1914 united with the Farm- 


Lorenz's Christmas Music 
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ington Ave. Church to form the present Im- 
manuel Church. Dr. Carter paid a tribute 
to Horace Bushnell as the great thinker and 
leader, who did more than any other one man 
to release religion from the bonds of a formal 
theology and to present the truth of man’s 
relation to God in a way both reasonable and 
vital.’ At the Thursday evening service the 
historian of Immanuel, Mr. Leverett Belknap, 
gave an historical review of the church, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, 

On Oct. 15, the pulpit of AsyLuM HI, 
HIARTFORD, was supplied by Rev. H. M. Chap- 
man of New London, while the pastor, Rey. 
W. H. Butler, was preaching at Yale Univer- 
sity. The subject for a recent midweek meet- 
ing talk in the series on “Jesus’ Principles of 
Living,” was “The Fundamentals according to 
Jesus.” 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Department 
of CENTER met on Oct. 13, and heard from 
Miss Catherine A. Coley a report of her sum- 
mer work at Evarts, Ky. Miss Coley is a 
student in the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, and was sent to Hvarts the past 
summer by the Center Church women and the 
Center Church Guild. 


Improvements to Bloomfield’s Property 

The meeting-house of BLOOMFIELD has been 
re-painted and the grounds graded, with a 
new drive and new walks. On Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 15, a stereopticon lecture on India 
was given by the students from India now 
studying in Hartford Seminary. 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence Churches 
UnitTEep, EAst PROVIDENCE, dedicated a new 
organ on Oct. 29. A bell in the steeple was 
consecrated with suitable service by MHOpr, 
HAst PROVIDENCE, on Oct. 15. 


Park Place, Pawtucket, Has Celebration 

Park PLAcE, PAWTUCKET, Rev. H. B. Kirk- 
land, pastor, recently had a four-days’  cele- 
bration of the 40th anniversary of its organ- 
ization. On Oct. 1, Dr. C. H. Patton of the 
American Board gave a comprehensive history 
of the development and equipment of Congre- 
gationalism during the 40 years. This was 
followed by a presentation of the life of her 
father, who founded the church, and for over 
a score of years was its pastor, by Miss Mary 
IX. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke College. 
On the next Monday night, 400 persons sat 
down to the anniversary banquet. Rev. BE. R. 
Evans of First, the mother church, and Rev. 
G. J. Bloomfield of Riverside were among the 
speakers. Local men and women gave the 
church history and early reminiscences; among 
others were Deacon John W. Little and his 
sister, Mrs. Robert Cushman. About a dozen 
charter members were present. 

On Tuesday 100 characters from the church 
presented an historical pageant written by Rev. 
H. B. Kirkland. The church passed in review 
from its dawn in the utterances of the 
prophets down through apostles and reformers 
to the grand gleanings on mission fields today. 
The Wednesday service was one of consecra- 
tion and prayer, with Rey. F. A. McDonald 
of Westerly as the preacher. GG.) (Aw, Be 

Deacon John W. Little, who put good work 
into preparations for the anniversary exer- 
cises and served as director of ushers, was 
stricken the day after the celebration and 
died very suddenly. He served his city for 
ten years as president of the School Board, 
directing the building of several schools. For 
four years during the war period he was the 
postmaster of Pawtucket. He held high posi- 
tion in fraternal orders; was especially active 
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during evangelistic campaigns. His printing 
office for years sent out monthly blotters by 
mail, on which were the choicest of Seriptural 
passages setting forth salvation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Centennial of Union, Boston 
The centennial anniversary of UNION, Bos- 


TON, began with the Communion service, 
Oct. 20; and closed with a reception gn 
Oct. 24. Former pastors and assistants of 


both Union Church and Berkeley Temple were 
present and assisted in the exercises—Revs. 
A. A. Stockdale, HE. A. Robinson, F. L. Fay, 
I’. H. Page, S. C. Lang, 8. L. Loomis and Nehe- 
miah Boynton. Rey. BH. G. Guthrie, pastor 
since 1914, preached Sunday morning on “A 
Century of Service.” Dr. Francis EH. Clark ad- 
dressed the Christian Endeavorers, as did the 
first president of the society, Edward L. 
Twombly, M.D. More than 1,000 people as- 
sembled in the evening, when Rey. A. A. 
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Stockdale of Toledo, O., preached on the sub- 
ject, “The Victorious Church.” The present 
organist, Mr. Harry G. Frothingham, and the 
former organist, Mr. William Lester Bates, 


‘now of Second Church, West Newton, united 


their choirs for the elaborate musical service 
of the evening. The anniversary hymn was 
by Dr. Mary L. Emerson of Union Church. 
At the banquet, Monday evening, Governor 
Cox and former pastors, Dr. 8. L. Loomis of 
the A. M. A., and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
pastor-at-large, were the speakers. 

Resolutions were received from _ various 
churches in New England and letters and 
personal words from many churches and min- 
isters all over and beyond New England, and 
from across the water, expressing not only 
gratitude for the work of Union Church since 
1822, but firm faith in the great work that 
is unfolding before it in the coming years. 
Many former members and others living at 
a little distance away have assured the pastor 
that henceforth they will cast in their lots 
with Union. 

The church was organized the year that 
Boston, with a population of 50,000, became 
a city. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, the second pas- 
tor, served the church 44 years. The church 
building was dedicated in 1870. Another well- 
known former pastor is Dr. R. R. Meredith. 
Berkeley Temple and Union Church united in 
1907. In 11 years over 1,000,000 persons en- 
tered the institutional church, Berkeley Temple, 
and received some ministry. Many of its in- 
stitutions are retained and doing active service 
in the present Union Church. So much cour- 
age and enthusiasm have been infused into 
these centennial exercises by members and 
visitors, and in letters received, that the church 
feels as if it had experienced a real revival. 

Ay Js Ms 


Annual Joint Conference 

Pilgrim and Norfolk Associations held their 
annual joint session at Kingston on Columbus 
Day. This happy fellowship occasion was 
largely attended and its unusual program 
greatly enjoyed. The morning was given to 
a consideration of the referenda at the coming 
state election by Secretary Root; and the 
subject of Evangelism by Messrs. Fagley and 
Ellis. The afternoon was marked by a strong 
presentation of conditions—causes and effects 
—in the Near East, by Rev. John E. Merrill; 
and a discussion of church union by Dr. F. K. 
Saunders. 


Danvers Observes Important Anniversary 
First, Danvers, the church in which oc- 
curred the great outbreak, perhaps the closing 
outbreak, of that world-wide delusion known 
locally as the Salem Witchcraft, has just cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary. In that time 
the church has had 18 ministers, the first three 
filling the pulpit during the 17 years previous, 
to the formal legal organization of the church. 
After witcheraft had been put down, the 
church entered upon a_ successful career of 
energetic and constructive Christian work, and 
eventually attracted attention for its line of 
notably able and long-term pastorates—the 177 
years from 1717 to 1894 embracing only four. 
The anniversary observance continued eight 
days, opening with the anniversary sermon in 
the morning by Dr. Austin Rice of Wakefield, 


_Mass., son of the last of the four long-term 


pastors. The present pastor, Rev. A. V. 
House, delivered an unusually interesting his- 
torical address in the afternoon. More than 
300 ‘partook of the banquet Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday 500 witnessed the splendidly con- 
ducted and accurately costumed pageant de- 
picting the history of the church. The high- 
light of the celebration was the contribution 
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to church unity, the subject of Thursday’s 
meeting being, “Obstacles to Church Unity: 
How Surmount Them?’ Professor Woodman 
Bradbury, D.D., of the Baptist Theological 
Institution of Newton, Prof. Samuel McComb, 
D.D., of the Episcopal Divinity School of 
Cambridge, Rev. A. G. Dieffenbach, editor of 
the Christian Register, Unitarian, and Rev. 
William HE. Gilroy, editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, spoke for their several denomina- 
tions. The observance closed with the sermon 
by Dr. Frederick E. Emrich, on “The Road 
Ahead.” 


VERMONT 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Danville 

DANVILLE, Rev. C, A. Adams, pastor, re- 
cently celebrated its 25th anniversary. Three 
former pastors were present: Rev. G. FE. Cum- 
mings of Dracut, Mass., who preached the ser- 
mon, Rey. E. G. French of Johnson, Vt., and 
Rey. J. F. Snyder of Acton, Mass., who gave 
addresses. The historical paper was read by 
Mrs. C. M. Crane of the local church. 


West Fairlee Center Conducts Fair 

West FAIRLEE CENTER, under the resource- 
ful leadership of Rev. A. H. Sargent, has 
again successfully conducted a community fair. 
The exhibits included poultry, farm stock and 
produce and handwork. There were demon- 
strations of work by the boys’ and girls’ farm 
clubs. Among the speakers was the Vermont 
poet, Daniel L. Cady of Middlebury, who read 
selections from his poems. On Sept. 10, a 
Children’s Health Conference was held under 
the auspices of the Mothers’ Club, with demon- 
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strations and addresses by state authorities on 
health and child welfare. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dedication of Organ at Hudson 
The item in the issue of Oct. 12, under the 
New Hampshire news, in regard to the dedi- 
cation of an organ and other improvements, 
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referred to the church at Hudson instead of at 
Hollis. The pastor of Hudson is Rev. F. C. 
Rolls. (id 


MAINE 

From the Bay State to Maine 

VILLAGE, YORK, has called as its pastor Rev. 
A. S. Hawkes of Lexington, Mass. Although 
of home missionary parentage, a son of. Rev. 
Winfield S. Hawkes of Caldwell, Idaho, the 
younger man has had a useful ministry in the 
Hast. He has served in Massachusetts both 
Abington, and Tatnuck, Worcester. Recently 
he resided at Lexington as minister-at-large. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 


In addition to the regular.-courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
S. Welles Fellowships, each. yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DBDAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn, 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work. 
Community Service 
Keligious Education 
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during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
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A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and portunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Hstablished in 1844; Conducted under the 


auspices of the Congregational Churches of 


Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 10%th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 
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York, aside from its celebrity as a summer 


resort, has the distinction of having been the.. 


first English settlement in America, chartered 
in 1641 under the name of Georgeana. The 
church is the oldest religious society in 
Maine, observing its 250th anniversary next 
year. It is unusually well endowed through 
a recent large legacy and is most attractive 
in location. The parsonage is set in a minia- 
ture park. The entire church plant is but a 
short distance from York Harbor and Beach. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Cails 
CAMPBELL, T. F., Hanover, Ind., to Beacon Falls, 
Ct. Accepts. 
Dains, C. H., Etna Mills, Cal., to Ripon. At 
work. 


DUNNBELLS, A. F., formerly pastor of Winter St., 
Bath, Me., to South Bristol. Accepts. 

DunuaPp, R. A., for the past two years assistant 
chaplain and assistant professor of Biblical 
History and Literature at Dartmouth College, 
to associate pastorate, Harvard, Brookline, 
Mass. At work. 

Frenco, H. D., Church of the Messiah, Los 
Angeles, Cal, to Chureh ‘of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

Houron, C. L., Sherborn and West Natick, Mass., 
to North Raynham and First, Raynham Centre. 
Accepts. 

Kipper, A. A., Salida, Cal., to Tipton. Accepts. 

LANDERS, W. P., of Brockton, acting pastor at 
Abington, Mass., to East, Milton. 

Lowp, H. S., Andover, Mass., to be director of 
religious education, Naugatuck, Ct. At work, 

MacDONALD, F. §S., Pawcatuck, Westerly, R. I., to 
First (Old South), Worcester, Mass. Accepts. 

MACcLEop, A. B., Leicester, Mass., to First, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Accepts to begin Dec. 1. 

MILLER, H. V., Sacramento, Cal., to First, Al- 
ameda. Accepts. 

NorrHrop, BE. A., Paris, N. Y., to Old Steeple, 
Aquebogue. Accepts. 

PEACOCK, G M., Green River, Wyo., to Alturas, 
Cal., Lewiston, Ida., and New Richland, Minn. 
Accepts New Richland. 

RATHBONE, L. D., Berkeley, Cal., to Cloverdale. 
Accepts. 

SHOEMAKER, J. R., Adin, 
Accepts. 

WEISS, JOSEPH, South Bend, Wash.,; 
Hill, Seattle. Accepts. 

WHEELER, E. C., ad interim, First, Tacoma, Wash., 
to Pilgrim, Tacoma. Accepts during construction 
of new building. 


Cal., to Fort Bidwell. 


to Beacon 


Resignations 
MERRIFIELD, R. W., Glen Ellyn, II. 


SmirH, A. H., Liberty, Cornwall, Ill, has with- 
drawn from the ministry of the Congregational 
Church. 


TIMPERLEY, FRANK, Jackman, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 

CuarK, C. E., 0., Dover-Foxcroft, Me., Oct. 19. 
Sermon by Prof. J. J. Martin; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. A. M. Little, H. F. Huse, C. M. 
Clark, H. C. Vrooman, Charles Harbutt, F. T. 
Persons, and Frank Timperley. 

Swinney, D. D., o., Jennings, Okla. Sermon by 
Secretary F. L. Moore; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs A. BH. Ricker and F. D. Reeves. 

Witp, E. W., «., First, Fryeburg, Me., Oct. 25. 
Sermon by Rey. 8S. T. Livingston; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs L. W. Witham, L. A. Dole, C. 
N. Eliopoulos, W. A. Richmond, G. H. Wood- 
ward, and Charles Harbutt. P 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, United 4 15 22 
Personals 


Bayns, Rev. R. E., who with Mrs. Bayes, spent 
the summer in Hurope, has now resumed his 
pastorate of Second, Beverly, Mass. In Eng- 
land he visited many famous churches, and 
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also filled nymerous preaching engagements. 
On the continent his travels were limited to 
Belgium and Germany. Since his return he 
has received many invitations to lecture on 


his travels and observations, particularly with ~ 


reference to the “Passion Play,’’ which he wit- 
nessed at Oberammergau. 

KILBoURN, DR. AND Mrs..H. J., of Stoneham, 
Mass., were surprised recently when a host . of 
their church and congregation called one 
evening to express cordial felicitations on their 
25th we@ding anniversary. In the midst of the 
festivities a fleet of automobiles arrived with 
47 members of Mystic Side Church, Hverett- 
Malden, of whieh Dr. Kilbourn was formerly 
pastor and added their hearty expressions of 
good will and good wishes. 

RIPLEY, REV. W. H., of Weeping Water, Neb., has 
been University pastor at Lincoln since Sept. 1, 
and has already made a fine impression and 
proved that he is the man for the place. During 
the first five weeks of the school’ year the Con- 
gregational Church attendance of students has 
averaged about 510 a Sunday. An effort is 
now being made to secure a house for Con- 
gregational purposes at the University. 

WALDRON, REv. G. B., former superintendent of 
the Florida Congregational Conference, is tem- 
porary pastor of Muskogee,’ Okla. 

Wiuson, Rey. L. A., is once more with his 
people at Park Church, Greeley, Col., after a 
three months’ tour of Burope and the Holy 
Land. He attended the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, visited Egypt and Rome and gained 
much yaluable information concerning world 
conditions. He received a royal welcome from 
his people and the church is looking forward 
to a great winter’s work. 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 
Samples of Services free to Pastor, Sup’t, or Committee 
SPECIAL 
Send 30 cents in stamps for 


1 Christmas Helper, No. 10, price. - - - 20c. 
3 Christmas Pageants with music. . . . 25c. 
3 Complete 16 page services, new. - 21c. 

All for 30 cents 66c 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Stories, Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 
Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 
examination if requested, 


HALL-MACK CO., t 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0. § Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLES OF 
FREE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday Schools. 
THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday Schools. 
CHRISTMAS FOLKS. Cantata. 

WHEN THE KING CAME. Play, without music. 


Sample Anthems for Choir. 


Any 3 of the above samples mailed to one 
address. ASK For CATALOG 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It! 


By G. B. F. HALLOCK of The Exp.sitor 

a 
A Modern Cyclopedia 

, H For All 
of Illustrations Occasions 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-eight Illustrations 
A wealth of illustrative incidents, anecdotes 
and other suggestive material by the editor 
of ‘Lhe Expositor’. A valuable handbook for 


Preachers, Sunday School Superintendents and 
all Christian workers $3.00 


F. H. REVELL CO.. 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


See er ye 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


DEMPSHY—Rey. J. Marshall Dempsey, Drum- 
mond, Okla., passed away Monday morning, 
Oct. 23. He has been pastor at Drummond 
about two years, and had done a good work, 
being greatly beloved by his people. He had 
ed served at Meckling, S. D., and at Gentry, 

rk 


JOHN C. DENISON 


John C. Denison was born in Hampton, Ct., 
Aug. 7, 1832, and died at Hartford, Wis., Oct. 8, 
1922. He had been a life-long subscriber to the 
Adwance and Congregationalist. A pioneer citi- 
zen, he had served his community as merchant 
and banker and as an early member of the First 
Congregational Church he had served the church 
as Sunday school superintendent, chorister, deacon 
and benefactor. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Carrie D. Palmer, and a son, Mr. John P. 
Denison, both of Hartford, Wis. 


WILLIAM J. VAN HUYSEN 


During recent weeks there passed to his final 
reward one of God’s noblemen and faithful ser- 
vants. 

I first knew Mr. Van Huysen as his pastor when 
he was approaching the prime of his life. He was 
at one time associated with Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., when Dr. William H. Allbright 
was the pastor there. Then his home was estab- 
lished in the city of Lynn and his business re- 
lations were with the Hancock Insurance Com- 
pany of Kilby Street, Boston. 

Mr. Van Huysen was a nian of rare combina- 
tion of good judgment, loyalty to the faith and 
to the church and its pastor, and of a sincere 
spirituality which made him a valuable man in 
many departments of the various churches where 
he and his charming wife and family were mem- 
bers. At the Central Church in Lynn, he was at 
one time superintendent of the Sunday school 
and deacon of the church, a faithful attendant at 
the mid-week prayer meeting, and constant in his 
regular attendance in church services.’ He was an 
unfailing source of strength and helpfulness to 
his pastor and to all his friends. 

He established his home again in Dorchester, 
Boston, giving his splendid energy and service to 
the then growing Harvard Church. Here again 
he assumed equally but effectively the office and 
duties of Sunday school superintendent, and 
deacon and trustee. A little later he gave his 
fine resources, a mature Christian vetcran, to the 
Mount Vernon Church of Boston. ‘There came at 
length failing health and a long tedious illness. 
Reluctantly he relinquished his duties in church 
life which he so dearly loved, and watched over 
most tenderly by his devoted wife and son and 
daughter, Harry and Ilione, the end came finally 
in the home of his son at Norfolk, Mass. 


Servant of God, well done. 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 
CRW 


Events to Come 
BostoON MINISTERS’ MEPTING, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day, Nov. 13. Subject: “The World Witness 
of British and American Christianity.’’ Speaker: 
Rev. Hugh Pedley, D.D., of Montreal. 
WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 8-10. 
WoMAN’S BOARD. OF MISSIONS OF 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 A.M., 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago, II. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WORLD’S 
CONVENTION, Philadelphia, Pa., Noy. 11-16. a 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCH UNION, NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
18-238. 


THE INTERIOR, 
19 La- 


: State Conferences 
GrorGiA, (Colored), Savanah, November. 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 600) 
laxation, personal consolation and fellowship 
and other food for their spiritual lives. 
An interesting illustration of this kind of 


a eee ee Ne eS ee ee ee Pa ee 


service is found in the story of a class of six 
year olds whose teacher told them of a visit 
she had made to a class of foreign children 
in a slum Sunday school. The particular point 
of emphasis in the teacher’s sympathetic de- 
scription was the fact that these children went 
to Sunday school in a very dark and dismal 
basement room and had no pretty curtains at 
the windows such as they themselves had. 
One little girl then suggested that they might 
make curtains and give them to the class which 
met in the dingy room. The teacher and the 
children together chose the color of the cur- 
tains, purchased the material and made them. 
Then they went to visit their new-found friends 
and present their gift. The friendship thus 
made by personal contact resulted in return 
visits from -the foreign children. Such gifts 
of self in addition to material things is very 
much needed in these days of racial aud na- 
tional consciousness. E. L. Ss. 


Havorite Poems 


A letter from the Rey. Evan Wiggle, Cuba, 
Ill., says in part: “The idea of an illusive or 
unattainable Ideal is quite common in the 
best poets. . . . A short poem by Robert Brown- 
ing, entitled ‘“‘Life in a Love,” which I submit 
herewith, as being a favorite with me because 
of its inspiration, seems to sum up in its 
conciseness a large measure of Browning's 
philosophy. 

Escape me? 

Never— 

Beloved ! 

While I am I, and you are you 

So long as the world contains us both, 

Me the loving and you'the loth, 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue; 
My life is a fault at last, I fear: 

It seems too much like a fate, indeed! 

Though I do my best I shall scarce succeed, 
But what if I fail of my purpose here? 

It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 

To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And, baffled, get up and begin again— 

So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all. 
While you look but once from your farthest 

bound 


Dal 


At me so deep in the dust and dark, 
No sooner the old hope goes to ground, 
Than a new one, straight to the self-same 
mark, 
I shape me— 
Ever 
Removed! 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denominatien and Price cf 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 


Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


Religion as Experience 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


“A vital book. -It begins at the begin- 
ning and carries one forward on defi- 
nite lines to ascertainable ends.” 

—S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio. 
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oe 


ee 
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CHIN Coty 


Played from Electric Keyboard by 
Organist. 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


Write for complete informution 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc, Deagan Bldg, 
4271Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dpt 14 GREENVILLE. ILL. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 


Boston, Mass: 


IIH: 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered overthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
@ very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
m.ttees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


PIPE & REED 


RY U OR 
120 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON-~ MASS 


MENEELY. BELL CO. 


Y, NY. Ano 
Ah OROADWAe NY. CITY. 


i=) — 


ras. TELL 
Write Petre Bell goenli Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Youngest—‘What a dear old granny you 
are! Why, they are to make the gramaphone 
play, of course.”—London Mail. 


“So you don’t talk to your wife about your 
business affairs?” 

“Never. As soon as she finds out I have a 
little money she demands a -bonus.”—From 
Judge. ; 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address:Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“Don’t ery, little boy. 
ward in the end.” 
“S’pose so. That’s where I allus do git it.” 
—Life. 


You'll get your re- 


Little boy on evening walk with mother: 


“Mother, there’s its hat.’ 


Mother: “Whose hat?” 
Little boy: “The world’s. 
hat, and God is outside. 


The sky is it’s 


An elephant once, in Brazil, 
Tried hard a mosquito to kill; 
Put it jumped on his back 
And hid in a crack, 
And it’s probably hiding there still. 


Bright Girl—Granny (who doesn’t like mod- 
ern manners), “You girls are so useless nowa- 
days. Why, I believe you don’t know what 
needles are for!’ 


A teacher of music in a public school was 
trying to impress upon her pupils the meaning 
of f and ff in a song they were about to learn. 
After explaining the first sign, she said, “Now, 
children, if f means forte, what does ff mean?” 

“Wighty !” shouted one. 


“Look, daddy,” said a little six-year-old 


“T pulled this cornstalk right up all by may- 
self.” 
“My, but you are strong!’ said his father. 
“I guess I am, daddy. The whole world 
had hold of the other end of it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Young Brown, who had been married but a 
few days, sought out his friend, Jones, who 
was a family man of long experience, for a 
little advice. ‘ 

“Jim,” said Brown, “what did you eall your 
mother-in-law after you got married?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,’ replied Jones, “for the 
first year I addressed her as ‘Say,’ and after 
that we all called her ‘Grandma.’”—From 
Judge. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth views. 
Hand-colored, 65c.; plain, 50c. 5s 7 views 
without calendars—colored, 50c.; plain, 25c. 
ALBERT KINGAN 
148 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 

four cents per word each insertion, including 
" {Initials and address. Keyed ads, (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTOR WANTED 


po Se eS 

‘A Congregational church located in the middle 
west desires a pastor. The town is about 10,000 
in population, the church has about five hundred 
members. We desire’ a man who can speak well, 
one who can organize the membership for real 
service, and who can bring the gospel of Christ 
effectively into the hearts of the membership and 
the young people of the congregation and of the 
community. We have a splendid field for service. 
We want a man who can occupy the field and 
bring results. Address ‘D.,” Oongregationalist, 
Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 


Housekeeper-Matron: Trained and experienced 
in institutional work. Position desired in New 
England, preferably near Boston. References. 
“pF.” Congregationalist. 

Wanted—Position as housekeeper by woman 
of experience. ‘Housekeeper,’ Congregationlist. 


Position as companion and helper wanted by a 
refined, middle-aged woman. Willing to travel. 
Address “M. §.,” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Home attendant’s position; middle- 
aged widow, experienced. Best references. Ad- 
dress M. D., 5 Berkeley St., Lawrence, Mass. 


FARMS 
Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Ladies’ $2.25 per 


dozen ; men’s $3.60, $3.90, $4.25 per dozen. Honest 
value. One dozen or more. Heaton Mfg. Co., 
149 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted—Small pipe organ, one or two manuals. 
Give description, maker, price. Address “Organ,” 
Congregationalist. 


Let us help you select your Christmas cards 
this year. At your request we will send, on ap- 
proval, an attractive assortment of high-grade 
ecards, moderately priced—with just the kind of 
Yuletide greetings you will like to send to your 
friends. The Meadowcraft Studio, 1106 Riverdale 
St., West Springfield, Mass. 


Sleep on a genuine Aunt Hannah Adirondack 
balsam pillow; soothing, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing; 3-lb. pillow, $1.50, postpaid, P. O. order. 
Haan Payne, Pine Hill Camp, Raquette Lake, 


A Bargain—Hammond Multiplex Typewriter, 
new. Fifty dollars. Pilgrim Church, Leom- 
inster, Mass. 


books—Parker’s 
Others equally low. H. 


Clergyman’s 
27 vol., $12, 


R. Swan, 
Noank, Ct. 


People’s Bible, 


Nov. 9, 1922 


Doctor—Your cough is easier this morning. | 


Patient—It ought to be. I’ve been practic- 
ing all night.—Veterans’ Fun and Facts. 


Jack and Mary had just been to the grown- 
ups’ chureh for the first time. A day or two 
afterward they were found in the nursery 
whispering audibly to each other. 

“What are you children doing?” their nurse 
asked. | 

“We're playing church,” replied Jack. 

“But you shouldn’t whisper in church,” ad- 
monished nurse, 

“QO, we’re the choir,” said Mary. 


An Bnglishman went to a baseball game, and 
both sides made one run each during the first 
inning. The Englishman watched the score- 
board intently, as each team failed to make a 
run inning after inning. The game had gone 
sixteen innings, and the figure 1 and the zeros 
following had left their impression on the 
mind of the Englishman. Going down the 
street after the game, a small boy stopped him 
and asked what the score was. “Oh,” said the 
Englishman, “I lost all track of the game; 
it’s way up in the millions.’—The Argonaut, 
San Francisco. 


A Chinaman was asked as if there were 
good doctors in China. 

“Good doctors!” he exclaimed. ‘China have 
best doctors in world. Hang Chang one good 
doctor; he great; save life to me.” 

“You don’t say so! How was that?” 

“Me velly bad,’ he said. ‘Me callee Dr. 


Han Kon. Give some medicine. Get velly, 
velly ill. Me ecallee Dr. San Sing. Give more 
medicine. Me glow worse—go die. Blimeby 


callee Dr. Hang Chang. He got no time; no 
come. Save life.” —Tit Bits. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817 


National, Interdendminational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver,, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HAND WORK 


For YOUR Primary Sunday School 


Progressive Sunday Schools are now using Colored 
Crayons, Modeling Clay, Poster Papers and other 
Hand-work Materials in their Primary Departments. 
We have specialized in this field for more than 50 
years. Write for samples of 


““Enginex’’ Poster Papers 
Me Construction”’ Papers 
i Prismex’’ Colored Papers 
Modelit’? Modeling Clay 
“Stixit” Paste 
May we send you a copy of our 64-page 
FRE Illustrated Prang Catalog? Eve 
primagy, Sunday School Teacher shoul 


have it. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York 


The Prang Co. 


Boys and Girls E X M 

Write for 50 sets arn mas oney 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell for toc 
a set. When sold, send us $3.60 and keep $2.00 
NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 125, Brooklyn, N. Y 


A “REVELL”? BOOK---Ask for It: 
A NEW VAN DYKE GIFT BOOK 


Thy Sea Is Great 


OUR BOATS ARE SMALL! 


Dr. Henry van Dyke describes his latest effort 
“as an attempt to give utterance to certain 
present-day aspirations not finding utterance 


before.” Only 50 Cents 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.: 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BosarpD OF MISSIONS, 5038 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 §S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. BH. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. 8S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 


‘See., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E, Efhrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs.. Samuel, Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THw Missionary Sociwry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
bat act Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore HE. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On _ rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New England Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
canteen, shower baths, postal and banking 
facilities, and a check room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to the 
Boston Seamoan’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 


Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 


Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. Catyert, D.D., President; GrORGD 
Sipnpy WersstprR, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Il, 


Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Krank EF. Moore, 

289 IFourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rly. ROCKWELL H. Porryr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BE, BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Roy, ArrHur H. Braprord, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Eazecutive Staff 


CHARLES E. BuRTON (ex officio), Secretary 
JAMES H. MCCONNDHLL, Associate Secretary 
Rny. JoHN L. Kivzon, Financial Secretary 

REY, WILLIAM S. BwarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Hducation, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


REY. 
Rov. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Honry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resourees of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Hstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an _  all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND | 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 


being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- | 


000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

ev. Charles 8. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman HPxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
8375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles 8S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BE. Strong a 


Hditorial Secretary, Rey. Bnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rey. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F, English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Franciseo 


a re 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave. New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
nd parsonages. In sixcy-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Hrnest M. Halliday, General. Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. Fred L. a a ye it ocretaricn 
Rev. George L. Cad Corr sponding core 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 

A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Edueational 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


and chureh work in the South 
‘among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Roy. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. I. Holt, Social Service Secretary | p 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, Student and Young People’s 

Seeretary. ; : 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer. 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program ineluding Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People s work : 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of the 


A inati for the publication and distribution 
Se on , church school equip- 


of The Congregationalist, : 
ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, _ teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 


papers, and books for home and church use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 

. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
ey aes M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
1 Ph.D., Editor and Business 


Sidney A. Weston, 
Manager. ; F 

Rev. William BE. Gilroy, Bditor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 


Ar J. Crockett, Treasurer 
scans Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Bookstore Chat 


The Pilgrim Press proposes to tell Congregationalist 
readers from time to time something about the 
Should-Be-Best-Sellers in our stores. Out of the 
flood of publications from various American and 
English houses, we will select those titles which 
seem to us really worth while. 

This week, we list below a few of the best new books 
of sermons, and books on preaching. 


THE CROSS AND THE GARDEN :2¢ Other 


Sermons 
By Rev. fF. W. Norwoop, D.D. 
“This is a book of very real preaching of a kind not often heard 
or read. It is so simple, so real, so direct, so human... . It is 
religion dipped and dyed in the stuff and color of human life. Un- 
less I miss my guess, this book will have a wide appeal, especially 
among young preachers.’—Rev. Joseph Fort Newton. . 


Price, $1.50. 
THE COUNTRY FAITH 


By REv. FREDERICK F. SHANNON, D.D., Minister at Central 
Church, Chicago 

“Seldom can the abused word brilliant be correctly applied to a 

living preacher, but in the case of Dr. Shannon no other term is 

approrriat. His addresses cannot be measured by the ordinary 

yardstick ; they can hardly be criticized ; it is better to enjoy them. 

—The Biblical World. Price, $1.00. Postage, 5e. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY J Sermons on Prayer 


By the late Rry. ALEXANDER WHytTE, D.D. 

This is undoubtedly one of the greatest books on prayer ever pub- 
lished. The great preacher and expositor discusses certain out- 
standing Bible types of prayer, and in other sermons leads us into 
the consideration of some aspects and methods of prayer. ‘Noth- 
ing like it in the whole literature of the subject.”—Rev. J. M. B. 
Ross. Price, $2.00. Postage, 10c. 


THE VICTORY OF GOD 


By Rev. JAMES ReErD, M.A., Minister at St. Andrews Church, 
Eastbourne 
The British Weekly said of the English edition: “In Mr. Reid’s 
pages we catch the living tones of a preacher who is pleading with 
men so earnestly that his language grows simple, forcible, direct.” 
And the Christian Century declares: “Not more than once or 
twice in a generation has a volume of sermons called forth such 
universal acclaim.” Price, $2.00. Postage, 10c. 


GOD — OUR CONTEMPORARY 


By Rev. Joun Henry Jowett, D.D. 

Every preacher will want at once this latest product of Dr. Jowett’s 
fertile mina. It consifts of a series of full length sermons which 
are intended to show that only in God as revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ can we find the resources to meet the needs of the human 
heart and of corporate life. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8c. 


PREACHING THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By Rev. Ozora 8. Davis, President Chicago Theological 
Seminary 
This new book is the next book every preacher should read. It 
would be. difficult to find a book that fits the needs of the present 
day better than this latest work of President Davis. For more 
than a quarter of a century the Bible and the Gospel have been 
growing richer and more potent under a social interpretation. 
This experience is the warrant of the writer’s unshaken con- 
fidence that power and victory await the preacher of the social 
gospel. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1922 
By Rev. Wittiam P. MERRILL 
How far may a preacher speak his mind freely in dealing with 
theological, political, economic and social questions? This is th? 
problem whose various aspects are discussed in the chapters on 
the Minister as Prophet, Preacher, Priest, Churchman, Admin- 
istrator; in the Social Order; in the World Order; in Christ. 
Price, $1.25. Postage, 5c. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS SERMON 


By Rey. J. Parerson-Smyru, Author of “How We Got Our 

3ible”’ 
The, learned and eloquent author, whose books on the Bible and 
Bible Study are-used by Christian workers everywhere, has gath- 
ered into this volume on preaching the ripe fruitage of his wide 
experience and success as a preacher of great power and influence. 
Price, $1.50. Postage, 10c. 


Postage, 10c. 


14 Beacon Street, 
Beston, Mass. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


For the minister who és seeking the right kind of 
sermon helps, the works of 


BRIERLEY, “(J. B.)” 


stand unsurpassed. 


For twenty-five years, over the initial J. B., this 
unique writer stoked the intellectual furnaces of 
thousands of preachers, all over the world, through 
his articles in church periodicals. He gave them a 
positive rational message, in an age of negations. 
Today, he is still the preacher’s preacher, In lis 
books are to be found, not stale second-hand illus- 


trations and wooden outlines, but sermon-stuff of a— 


different and more vital sort; material which 
strangely lives and glows in the reader’s mind and 
demands a new birth of utterance through his own 
Lins, 


s 

OPINIONS OF COMPETENT JUDGES 
“‘J. B.’ has gone to live in another world, but to us who 
remain in this one he has given cheer and inspiration that 
in spite of war makes it a good place to live. For the 
minister who is feeling jaded, for the Christian who needs 
a tonic, for the unbeliever who wishes to know what Chris- 
tianity is really like, we commend the most suggestive 
writer on religious subjects of today—J. Brierley.”—Record 
of Christian Work. 


“There is but one ‘J. B.’ We make it a rule to catch up 
promptly each of his books as they come out.’—The Bap- 
tist World. 

“As Browning is the preachers’ poet, so Brierley is the 
preachers’ essayist. We say to every preacher we can 
reach, Brierley will fill your mouth with arguments; buy 
his essays.”—The Methodist Review. 


‘Have you ever crossed the path of ‘J. B..? While living 
he could always be found at the intellectual cross-roads 
guiding perplexed and bewildered minds in the right direc- 
tion, and his legacy to his fellowmen is a dozen or so 
volumes, which are as red lanterns along the thoroughfares 
of life or as lighthouses to the anxious mariners trying to 
make port.’—American Youth. 


“<T B.’ was essentially a reconciler. He stood outside the 
bars that theological prepossession had built across the 
way of thought and showed that they were free to all 
knowledge.”—The Congregationalist. 


LIST OF HIS WORKS 


Faith’s Certainties — $1.60 

Selections from Brierley — $1.60 

The Life of the Soul — $1.60 

The Secret of Living — $1.60 

Ourselves and the Universe — $1.00 

Studies of the Soul — $1.00 

Religion and Experience — $1.00 

The Eternal Religion — $1.00 

The Common Life — $1.00 

Problems of Living — $1.00 

Our City of God — $1.00 

Aspects of the Spiritual — $1.00 

“J.B.” J. Brierley, His Life and Work. By 
H. Jeffs. Illustrated with portraits—$1.60 


Add 10 cents on each book for postage. 


At Your 


19 W. Jackson Street, Service 


Chicago, Illinois 


Thought Seeds 
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Interior of Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
See article by Miss White on page 628 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Patience 


I sought to elothe myself in White Rai- 
ment, and I essayed to put on a Clean Shirt. 

Now the manner of the coming of Laundry 
from the place where they wash and starch 
and ossify it is this, that the Shirts are 
fastened, each with many Pins, so that 
however industrious a man shall be, there 
yet is good hope that one Pin shall remain 
in and him; and the Button Holes 
are Cemented together so as nothing much 
more mild than Dynamite can open them. 
And as I wrought with one of the Button 
Holes, laying down a Barrage and seeking 
earry it by storm, behold, the Collar 
Button slipped from my fingers, and rolled 
I knew not whither. 

And I sought for it in every corner of the 
room, and I moved most of the articles of 
furniture, and I found it not. 

And when I found it not, I improvised 
a few remarks which I thought suitable unto 
the Occasion. 

And Keturah spake unto me, saying, My 
lord, thou hast some virtues and a few 
graces, but Patience is not among them. 

And I said, Patience is the virtue of 
donkeys. 3 

And Keturah said, It is also the virtue 
of wives whose husbands fret and storm 
when they lose their Collar Buttons. 

And I said, Patience is a much over-rated 
quality. This world did never get very far 
along until some man arrived with the 
virtue of Impatience. 


stick 
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And Keturah said, I do not see anything 
arriving as a result of thy present Impa- 
tience; but if thou wilt make less virtuous 
thine own Impatience, thou mayest look ex- 
actly in the middle of the floor, and there 
shalt thou behold thy Collar Button, all this 
time in plain sight. 

Now I might have been impatient with 
her. for not telling me sooner, but I am too 
good a sport for that. And I said, 

Kketurah, every impatient man should have 
a patient wife. 

And she said, It is worse than that; she 
must be patient. 

But, said I, it were a mistake if we were 
both patient. For there is no reason why 
one family should seek to monopolize the 
patience of the world. 

And she said, It would be safe for thee to 
add a little to thine investment in Patience. 

And I said, Keturah, thou art mistaken. 
The walls of Jericho had been standing until 
this day if Joshua had been a man of 
Patience. If George Washington had been a 
man of Patience, then had Warren Harding 
been a great-great-grandson of George III. 
The world doth never get far along until 
some man becometh impatient; then things 
begin to occur. 

And she said, Where dost thou come into 
that list? 

And I said, As soon as I knew thee, I 
was impatient till I got thee. 

And she said, That being the case, I will 
forgive thee for thine Impatience. Almost 
thou persuadest me that Impatience is a 
virtue. 


A Missionary Killed 


Cable word was received by the American 
Board on Oct. 30 that Rey. Lester J. Wright 
of Harpoot was killed by bandits near 
Aleppo. 

Mr. Wright was the last remaining member 
of thg American Board’s force in Eastern 
Turkey, five other members of the Harpoot 
Station having been ejected from the country 
by the Turkish authorities since 1920. Mr. 
Wright is the fifth American who has suffered 
a violent death in this region of Southern 
Asia Minor since the beginning of the war. 
Rey. George P. Knapp was killed in Diarbekir 
in the summer of 1915, and in the same sum- 
mer Rey. Francis H. Leslie was so mentally 
unbalanced with the threat of immediate death 
on the gallows that he committed suicide in 
Ourfa. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Perry, repre- 
sentatives of the Y. M. C. A., were killed by 
Turkish irregulars in the neighborhood of Ain- 
tab in February, 1920. 

An irreproachable character and a deep devo- 
tion to his task were characteristics often 
mentioned by Mr. Wright’s friends as promi- 
nent in his work at home and his brief term 
of service abroad. He was not only trained 
in agriculture, but also had completed his 
theological work, and was ordained as an 
evangelist. 

The Congregational Church of McPherson, 
Kan., was supporting Mr. Wright as its for- 
eign representative. A new and remarkable 
opportunity for leading in agricultural train- 
ing in Aintab had been presented to him by 
an interested group of influential Turks, and 
his last letters state that he was considering 
this new opening as affording an excellent ap- 
proach to the Moslems. 


on Tuesday, December 12, 1922 
in the First Congregational Church of that City. 


This meeting will be for publicity and inspirational purposes, and will fully, set forth the work of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, Congregational Church Building Society and Congrega- 


(C.HLMS., 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS — 


C.S.S.E.S.) 


C.C.B.S., 


will hold their Annual Meeting for this year in 


Binghamton, New York 


tional Sunday School Extension Society. 


A Program of Remarkable Interest 


‘has been. prepared, including a Pageant, and addresses by distinguished speakers familiar with the 


work. The Meeting will occupy but a single afternoon and evening. 


send its pastor and a delegate. 


DONT MISS THIS MEETING 


Look for further notice later 


Each church is requested to 
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Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Issue 

The Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Gilroy, gives us the second of his 
Letters from the South, introducing Dorchester Academy and 
xlimpses of Florida. The educational work in Atlanta and 
Demerest, Georgia, and in Talladega and Tuskegee, Alabama, 
will be described in other letters soon to be published. 

Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen of Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, 
Ill., gives A Pastor’s Impression of the recent Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Board. Dr. Allen is not only one of our 
most successful pastors but one of our most useful leaders in 
co-operative Congregational work, for instance, as chairman 
of the Commission on Recruiting for,.the Ministry, and he 
is a versatile and pleasing writer. 

Our News Editor, Miss White, describes one of the notable 
churches of the day, its buildings and its work. The title 
of her article, 4 New Symbol and a New Challenge, gives a 
good indication of the story she tells. 

Henry H. Kelsey, from his vantage point at the Golden 
Gate, where he represents the Pacific Coast’s interests for the 
American Board, gives us a welcome report of the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Swartz as president of the Pacific School of 


Religion. 
Coming 

The HEditor-in-Chief’s Letters from the South—several 
of them—answering many questions that are often asked 
regarding the New South and its development, regarding 
the religious and educational work, regarding the ever-present 
race problem, with light on the important work of the inter- 
racial committees and what Congregationalists are doing in 
the South. 

Our annual series of holiday numbers, in which reviews 
of new books. are featured, is about to begin, and they will 
be interesting, instructive and inspiring. First in order will 
be the Thanksgiving Number, under the date Nov. 23. 


Good Literature Sunday 

That means The Oongregationalist Promotion Day. Many 
churches will observe Sunday, Nov. 26, as the day for the 
ministers to present The Congregationalist to their congrega- 
tions and urge people to subséribe for it; but any other 
Sunday soon that may be more convenient will serve the 
purpose. We are grateful for this friendly, helpful co-opera- 
tion, and you may be assured that we shall do our best to 
make the paper of real and constant service to the pastors 
and people, to the churches and all their interests. That is 
what makes it worth while to boost The Congregationalist. 


Do It Now 


Many kind friends are telling us how much they enjoy 
The Congregationalist now-a-days. For all such encouraging 
words we are grateful, and we venture to remind you that 
now is the time when preparations are being made to extend 
the circulation of the paper. If you really find The Congrega- 
tionalist valuable for yourself and your family and in your 
chureh relationship, pass the word along. What better way 
is there to help your church and your friends? and we shall 
appreciate your help. It is just at the rising tide of the year 
when many important features are about to be published 
and just before the attractive Holiday Numbers. Now is 
the time to subscribe for The Congregationalist. 


The fongregationalist 


“What the Christian World is Doing” 


For a number of years a section bearing this title 
has been a regular feature of our pages. It has 
become a valued department, giving to our read- 
ers important news of the world, boiled down to 
a minimum. ‘The articles are carefully selected, 
ever keeping in mind the fact that few of us have 
the time or patience to wade through masses of 
material necessary to straighten in one’s mind the 
jumble of events taking place in this world of ours. 


Department of Circulation 


14. Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
Boston 


Chicago 


Our Deadliest Enemy 


dt Pe deadliest enemy of all spiritual undertaking is 

_not any material foe or circumstance that opposes 
from without, but the spirit of discouragement that as- 
sails from within. Here and there are noble souls who 
seem never to waver in their persistency of purpose. No 
suspicion of the essential worth of themselves, or of their 
task, ever seems to cross their minds. Nothing apparently 
ever obscures their vision or dims the hearing of their 
clear call to place and action. L 

But such souls are rare, and when the veil is lifted 
from the psychological processes and from the histories 
of spiritual life and daily activity, it is frequently found 
that those who seemed inflexibly bound to their mission 
and purpose often continued in their course only by dint 
of constant warfare, and by prayerful and determined 
triumph over devils of doubt and depression. 

There is a monkish story to the effect that the Prince 
of Evil was once to be shorn of all his power to tempt 
mankind. He pleaded urgently that one weapon alone 
should be left him, and choosing the power of tempting 
to discouragement, it was found that he had preserved all 
his weapons against the soul. That monkish story is a 
suggestion from human experience. The powers that can- 
not break down a man’s will in frontal attack so often at- 
tain their purpose when they have induced in him some 
sense of his isolation, some doubt of God, or of himself, 
or of his fellowmen, or of his mission. 


Incalculable Discouragement 


Manifestly, the assaults of discouragement are without 
reason or calculation, as they are without respect of per- 
sons. The moments when observers might expect a man 
to be most inspired to go on are those not infrequently 
when the worst depressions assail. The exp€rience of 
Elijah is almost typical. His faith was strong while out- 
ward challenge moved him to oppose the prophets of Baal, 
but triumph left him worn out and gloomy, unmindful 
of the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 
desolate and lonely, with vision and the sense of duty 
gone, weary of the conflict and resigned to death. 

Is not that experience duplicated very often in pas- 
toral experience? A man of faith and courage accepts 
his call to a difficult.task. He conquers opposition. He 
begins to build. His vigor and success become a matter 
of comment and of joy to all who rejoice to see needful 
work well done. And then, when years of opportunity 
seem ahead, comes the shock of a sudden resignation, 

without apparent cause, or without any other field in view. 

Sometimes we would find the explanation in a physical 
reaction. The hard work of conquest has worn down the 
physical powers till resistance to depression has been 
slight. But more often, we suspect, there would be 
found a spiritual reaction, least anticipated by its victim 


—a reaction that might have been resisted had it been 
forseen and its nature understood. 


Preparing Against Reaction 


Every man who is engaged in spiritual service ought to 
take into account the law of reaction. It is well to be 
open to emotional appeals and inspirations. It is not 
impossible, or improbable, that Providence should guide 
us through our feelings. But men who are most subject 
to such appeal and guidance need most the anchorage of 
reason and the power of estimating, with detachment, the 
facts and situations with which they are most concerned. 

There are times when we must talk to our souls like 
the Psalmist, “Why art thou cast down O my soul? And 
why art thou disquieted within me?” We must confront 
the spirit of depression with incontrovertible facts, and 
we must rally to our aid the resuscitating powers that lie 
within ourselves. Deep within man is that ego which 
is not only consciousness, but the consciousness of con- 
sciousness. We can detach ourselves and survey our ideas 
and emotions as much as we can survey external facts 
and situations. Man can do much to anchor himself, if he 
will appreciate the need of safe guarding alike against 
sudden squalls and storms. We should prepare against 
the assaults of discouragement as much as against other 
foes. 


The Unexpected and the Crucial 


The discouragements are not all from the reactions 
of triumph. They come often at the outset, in the pre- 
liminary disappointment of high hopes. Who has not 
accepted a high task and a long task only to find that it is 
higher, harder and longer than he could ever have antici- 
pated? The discouragements come in the second mile, 
and just before the goal is reached. Soliloquy with the 
soul is needful but hardly adequate for such emergencies. 
We are forced back upon the powers of Grace that sustain 
as well as call—the sure facts of God’s presence and his 
triumph in other lives and places. In our own sense of 
weakness and failure, we must “behold the works of the 
Lord, what wonders He hath wrought.” Above all we 
must behold the revelation of his love and character in 
saintly service and in the face of Christ. There are times 
when nothing can sustain and encourage us but the sense 
of communion with Christ and Christians. 

When John G. Paton, early in his experience in the 
New Hebrides, laid the body of his wife in the grave dug 
with his own hands, while hostile savages gathered round, 
there was one bond, and only one, that bound him to his 
purpose. “If it were not for Jesus—,” he wrote. It is the 
presence of Jesus that is the Christian’s first and last 
resource in the battle with discouragement. ‘Be of good 


cheer. I have overcome the world. We He Gs 


EDITORIAL 


The Elections 


HE elections Novy. 7, registered a nation-wide reces- 

sion from the Republican landslide of two years ago. 
Absolute control of Congress gave the Republicans a great 
opportunity for constructive legislation. Lack of wise 
and strong leadership and lack of moral earnestness con- 
tributed to a disappointing record such that a Republican 
disaster in 1924 is likely to follow the jolt that was 
suffered Nov. 7, unless this warning is heeded. The im- 
pression that the party in power is reactionary must 
be overcome. But the Democrats will have to produce 
better leaders and a better program than they have 
offered lately to win confidence or gain control of the 
government. 

The Republican losses in this election reflected less 
upon the executive branch of the Government than upon 
Congress. The indefensible tariff law has cost the Re- 
publicans dearly. They have not received the credit they 
deserved for economy and the difficult task of readjust- 
ment from war to peace conditions. There is a great 
deal of political unrest in all quarters and a deplorable 
lack of the practical idealism and statesmanship needed 
to meet the present problems at home and abroad. Amer- 
ica suffers today from the moral slump which has followed 
the war. This is a time of confusion as well as unrest, a 
time in which. a new party might be born, and unless 
the old parties develop more idealism soon the hope of 
the future may be in a new party. 

Among the disappointments of the election were the 
wet victories in Massachusetts and California, in Wis- 
consin, New Jersey and New York. Massachusetts kills 
a prohibition enforcement act previously passed by the 
Legislature, on referendum; at the same time Senator 
Lodge comes near to defeat in the wave of protest against 
his lack of idealism. Idealism was submerged when New 
York defeated a good Governor, Nathan Miller (Repub- 
lican) and re-elected one of the worst and “wettest” 
executives it ever had, ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith 
(Democrat), in a landslide. 

Massachusetts is fortunate that the convicted, dis- 
placed and disbarred former District Attorney Pelletier 
of Boston was defeated for re-election and a law ap- 
proved making one not a member of the bar ineligible 
for the office of district attorney in this state hereafter. 

We go to press before complete returns are in and 
therefore too early to discuss other state and local 
results. 

¥ ¥ 


Dr. James L. Barton of the American Board and Near 
East Relief is on his way to Switzerland to represent 
American religious, educational and philanthropic in- 
terests in Turkey at the Near East Conference in Laus- 
anne, sailing from New York on the Mauritainia, Nov. 7. 
Dr. Peet, the American Board Near East Treasurer, has 
been summoned to join Dr. Barton at Lausanne with 
records and documents that would be useful for reference 
in the conference. If our diplomatic representatives in 
Italy and Switzerland are at the Conference with Dr. 
Barton and Dr. Peet as advisors, we may hope that 
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American influence may be felt helpfully soon in meeting 
the Near East crisis. 


Fanaticism and Law 


OW difficult is Britain’s present task in India, and 
how aggravated by racial and religious strife among 
the native peoples, is strikingly illustrated in a recent 
article in the Manchester Guardian dealing with the 
stituation at Guru ka Bagh near Amritzar. Here a hun- 
dred men have been beaten senseless daily. The bold 
statement would look like a serious impeachment of 
British justice and administration of law, but the fact 
is that it is the British zeal for law and the maintenance 
of legal right that has helped to bring about this un- 
fortunate condition. 

Most of the Sikh shrines from early times have been 
under the management of hereditary trustees known as 
Mahants. These, the Sikhs allege, are mostly men of ill- 
repute, who misapply the income and tolerate idolotrous 
Hindu practices, opposed to the Sikh religion. The 
Akalis, a sect recently established through a religious 
revival among the Sikhs, set for itself the task of purify- 
ing these shrines by ejecting the Mahants. The Sikh 
population as a whole, says the Guardian correspondent, 
was in sympathy with this, but the Mahants were in 
possession. Their legal position and rights were some- 
what obscure, but the only way by which they could be 
evicted was through a suit in the courts, unless the Akalis 
made forcible seizure of the shrines. The Government 
endeavored to arrange for the legal securing of the shrines 
by the latter, but this action failed and there was agita- 
tion for the resumption of aggression when this trouble 
arose at Guru ka Bagh. 

This Guru ka Bagh consists of some hundreds of 
acres of land attached to a shrine, ten miles from 
Amritzar—the scene of General Dyer’s tragic action. 
The Akalis obtained possession of the shrine from the 
Mahant, but the latter retained possession of the land, 
claiming it as his private property. The Mahant ap- 
pealed to the police for protection when the Akalis cut 
down trees. The police had no choice but to offer pro- 
tection and over a hundred men were arrested for tres- 
passing. The Akalis appealed to all their people to come 
and assert their right to the Mahant’s land. Several 
thousand are said to have camped in the Golden Temple, 
at Amritzar, and the struggle took the following form. | 

Each day 100 Akalis would start from the Golden 
Temple, taking a vow that they would use no violence but 
that they would reach the Guru ka Bagh or return sense- 
less. In this course they have persisted, and the police 
have apparently had no course but to meet these tactics: 
with force. The Guardian correspondent describes what 
he calls the sickening routine, brutal and futile, which 
fanatics and police have staged. The police have had 
no heart for their work which they have executed as 
lightly as possible but none the less firmly. 

The Government claims that it has no choice except 
to protect the Mahant who is in lawful possession of the 
land, and whom the Sikhs should seek to evict by pro- 
cedure in the civil courts. One has a feeling that Ameri- 
can resourcefulness might find some means of rendering 
a hundred men senseless without blows, but we may 
recall that it was some such opposition of fanaticism that 
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It is refreshing to know that the new 
movement in Georgia that has found ex- 
pression in the Inter-racial Commission has 
been strong enough to effect the arrest of 
a deputy sheriff, and it appears that this 
may not be an unpunished lynching. This 


is indicative of a new spirit that is becom- 


ing evident in the South, and of which we 
shall have more to say later. Meanwhile, 
let us stress the fact that institutions like 
Dorchester are commanding respect, and 
that the colored men and women who teach 
in them, by their quiet reserves of power, 
their patience, persistence and application, 
are displaying values that are going to 
count in the long run. No group of people 
are battling more courageously and intelli- 
gently against such heavy handicaps and 
discouragements. 

Principal Usher has been at Dorchester 
Academy four years. He has had fine tech- 
nical training. He is a man of mechanical 
genius and of practical outlook—the sort of 
man well adapted to face the problems of 
his district. Given time, we believe he will 
effect great transformations in that dis- 
trict, and make the power of the Academy 
felt not only in the pupils who go forth, 
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but in the betterments of the immediate 
environment, 
On To FLorma 

From McIntosh we went on down to 
Winter Park, Fla, for Sunday. Here Dr. 
Clarence A. Vincent is serving a field under- 
going rapid development, and is endeavor- 
ing to build for the future. Northern visi- 
tors are settling permanently in the dis- 
trict, and the church is also receiving strong 
support from those who spend a part of the 
year in Florida. Congregationalism in 
Florida faces problems that we cannot now 
discuss, but it looks as if Winter Park is 
one of the strategic centers where larger 
investment must be made if there is to be 
a future worth while. A fine lot has been 
given for a new church, and plans have 
been accepted for a structure modeled after 
the Old Lyme Church in Connecticut. <A 
fair start in subscriptions has been made, 
but Dr. Vincent feels that the denomination 
ought. to give some: immediate practical en- 
couragement, and that by so doing larger 
generosity will be stimulated. It is his con- 
viction that Winter Park will make a good 
return to the denomination upon 
vestment. 


any -in- 
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At Jacksonville, on Monday evening, Rev. 
H. C. Gillette had arranged for a pleasant 
banquet in First Church. A cireus proved 
a strong counter-attraction to our visit, but 
the church people turned out in numbers 
that filled the tables. We hurried from the 
gathering to take a ten o’clock train for 
Talladega, Ala., well impressed with the 
quality of Jacksonville Congregationalism 
and with the leadership Mr. 


Gillette is giv- 
ing. 


Our friends were gracious enough to 
say that our visit was something of an 
inspiration to an isolated field. At Winter 
Park, also, we found on the part of Dr. Vin- 
cent, Mr. Barber, the Home Missionary 
representative, and the people a 
that spoke not only of gracious 


welcome 
hospitality, 
but of a warm appreciation of an isolated 
people for a touch of fellowship. We are 
sure, whatever may be said of the present 
visit, that wider deputation work would 
encourage those who are facing heavy bur- 
dens without strength 
and far 
order. 


of numbers locally 
removed from churches of Similar 


We are going on to Alabama with Talla- 
dega College as the first point of interest. 


A Challenging Christian “Internationale” 


A Pastor’s Impressions of the American Board Meeting 


N automobile ‘ce racing across the 
A spaces, asked his chauffeur the name 
of the town through which they had just 
whizzed and the latter answered, “Chicago.” 
To which the speed-demon tourist replied 
eurtly, ‘Never mind the details—tell me 
what continent!” He who would give his 
impressions of a memorable week, packed 
with thrilling tales and startling facts, can 
do so only in continental terms. Here was 
a marvelous moving pictwre, starting with 
Africa, moving majestically over the Near 
and Far East, and returning to America, 
the home base. It was a_ concentrated 
course in international friendship, in terms 
of Christian obligation and service. It was 
a moving picture! Not since the Boxer out- 
break has there been such a tense and ter- 
rible world situation as confronts our mis- 
sionaries, native Christians and the home 
churches today. New and deathless records 
of fidelity to Christ have been written in 


terms of persecution, exile and death. The” 


church may well be proud of her children 
and must rally again to their support. 
This Christian Internationale is at once the 
hope of the new world to be and the pledge 
for its accomplishment. Our Congregational 
churches should be cheered by this last as- 
sembling of their representatives of “peace 
and good will” among the nations. It is a 
time when in some degree we can “put the 
stopper in the indigo bottle and keep the 
rose-water bottle open!” 


A CHALLENGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
After the Board meeting was over, amid 


the pressure of the week-end and prepara- 


tion for the Lord’s day, I was asked to 
record some outstanding impressions of the 
118th meeting. “’Pears like’—as that en- 
kindling message of Dr. Boynton compels us 


By Ernest Bourner Allen 


“nears like’ it would be as impos- 
sible as it is unsatisfactory, for there is so 
much to say. First, I am impressed with 
the opportunity offered by the Board meet- 
ing to attract and enlist our young people. 
From the opening rally-dinner to the presen- 
tation of the volunteers, with their brief 
speeches, there was a clearcut call to the 
consecration of life. We may well tell the 
story of that Thursday night meeting, when 
the Chicago-India Band (mainly from Chi- 
eago Seminary) was introduced and _ re- 
peated the tragic challenge of Harlow, from 
the new world with its woe, war-weariness 
and wickedness, to the youth of today. And 
to see a hundred young people, all volun- 
teers preparing’for their life work, face the 
audience and sing, makes us rejoice that our 
youth are meeting this greatest call of the 
new day. Recruits are the answer of this 
generation to the stricken peoples and Turk- 
ish oppressors overseas. The answer of the 
ehurches will be written in their gifts on 
the benevolence budget for 1923. When 
youth is willing to offer its all and native 
Christians dare to sacrifice their lives, the 
church cannot do less than give its money. 


A FresH MrInistry oF INSPIRATION 


If it is even measurably true, as Fred B. 
Smith unequivocally declared and every 
Chicagoan cheerfully admits, that Chicago 
is the most powerful forum in the nation 
for the introduction and promulgation of a 
great truth, then the ideas released at the 
Board meeting will go round the world on 
a fresh ministry of inspiration and good 
will. The 400 laymen and others who gath- 
ered at the dinner in the Morrison hotel did 
not cheer mere platitudes, but facts, prin- 
ciples and sacrifices. They agreed that there 


are sadder days ahead for America and the 
world unless we do some things here at 
home. One of these things is to help our 
government exert its influence morally, at 
least, with more adequacy, in the distress- 
ing Near Eastern situation. Friends of the 
Board and thoughtful Christian citizens 
everywhere will do well to read carefully 
the resolutions adopted at the annual meet- 
ing and secure their wide publication. The 
other thing these laymen are resolved to do 
is to bring their churches to a fuller con- 
sciousness of our task. Laymen ought to 
lead in this everywhere. Many a pastor 
has worn himself out against a stone wall 
of apathy or opposition where even a little 
lay co-operation, not to say vision and cour- 
age, would have turned defeat into victory. 
If it is true that “the politicians are get- 
ting ready for war, that present settlements 
have only banked the fires of hate’; then 
our laymen must help the church to pre- 
pare for peace. It can come through mental 
disarmament, War is a matter of the spirit. 
It is our responsibility to sow the seeds of 
brotherhood and neighborliness. There are 
no nobler agents in this than our mission- 
aries. The diplomacy of trust is safer than 
the strategy of war. To falter at our task 
is to weaken love and strengthen hate. It 
is to ery “Down Eros! Up Mars,” as Mes- 
sala did to Ben Hur. 


PRESENTING THE GREAT NEED 


The outstanding impression of the meet- 
ing comes at the closing session. Get the 
setting! The week has been packed with 
a rapid fire of facts, presented through virile 
and devoted personalities. We who are 
there see the needs. What can we do? 
Enter, the pastor and advisory committee 
of the church at Anywhere! They discuss 


before us their benevolence budget. Deacon 
Tightwad and Trustee Littlefaith and Dr, 
Individualist, pastor, are finally won over 
by Messrs. Hardhead, Play-the-Game and 
Tither. They determine to raise their 
ehurch apportionment in full! The playlet 
over and business resumed, Secretary Pat- 
ton rises. The Prudential Committee will 
soon meet, he says. What do you think the 
churches will give neat year? Will it be 
safe to make appropriations on the basis of 
this year’s gifts, which are less than those 
of last year? Who dares to answer? It is 
obvious who owght to answer—the churches! 
Thank God for the note of encouragement 
sounded, taken from the sentiment rising 
among the laymen of Illinois! And here 
is a cheering gift of $5,000, from a group 
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of donors in the Middle West, who put this 
in “over and above” regular gifts. If all 
the corporate members of the Board had 
been at the annual meeting of their busi- 
ness, perhaps the $18,000 deficit on this year 
might have been cleared up and a more 
forceful report brought back to the churches. 
In the long run, those who know—care. 
Those who care—give. How to get our en- 
tire membership into the ranks of those who 
give toward benevolences is the problem. 
If our laymen will make a determined edu- 
cational drive at this point, and pastors 
give courageous, tactful leadership, we can 
add 100,000 givers to benevolence this year. 

The canvasses for funds will soon be on 
in most of our churches. The Board’s situa- 
tion and opportunity can be made a tremen- 
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dous leverage in raising the whole $5,000,000. 


A vote on the Board’s strategic chance for 
world service now, ought to be nearly unani- 
mous, if we can get the facts to the people, 
and would carry the election for all our 
other worthy candidates, the other boards 
and societies whose work must not fail. We 
who backed up our boys ‘‘over there” in the 
battle for democracy and a warless world, by 
oversubscribing our “Liberty loans’’—a good 
investment, forsooth !—must not fail to back 
up our messengers of peace, a better in- 
vestment, we are sure, for it cannot be cor- 
rupted by moth and rust nor become the 
booty of brigands! In the classic phrase of 
Dean Swift, “If you believe in the security, 
down with the dust!” 
Oak Park, Ill. 


A New Symbol and a New Challenge 


The Second Congregational Church of Holyoke 


ee CHURCH building is a great sym- 

bol. It is like the flag; it speaks 
without words. It stands in a community 
for the eternal fact of the unseen God. It 
symbolizes men’s age-long hunger for some- 
thing besides things. It recalls men to the 
principles which alone have made this na- 
tion great, and warns of a purpose that will 
prevail over all human plans. On this ac- 
count a church should be recognizably dis- 
tinct from every other kind of building. 
The structure itself should be suggestive of 
special facts which a community cannot 
afford to forget.” 

With these words Rev. Robert Russell 
Wicks, D.D., pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in Holyoke, Mass., gave his 
conception of a house of worship. And 
truly the architects of the new building of 
Second Church have presented to the city 
a finished product which must carry out the 
most cherished wishes of those who claim 
it as their church home. Standing on the 
main corner of Holyoke, where trolleys from 
all parts of the city pass its doors, this new 
edifice has risen out of the ashes to which 
the old building was reduced three years 
ago last March. Only a miracle saved the 
beautiful Skinner Memorial Chapel, which 
stood beside the church. 


A Cross SECTION OF POPULATION 


Located in the center of an industrial 
city, just between the district of mills and 
tenements and the upper residential section, 
the church’s opportunity for service is great. 
When Skinner Chapel was built, the ques- 
tion of moving was- brought up, but the 
church refused to leave its position in the 
heart of the city. It has, however, changed 
from a family church to one which is reach- 
ing out and touching the lives of people 
of totally different environment, opportunity 
and tastes. Thus is presented a real chal- 
lenge to serve. 

And Second Church is meeting this chal- 
lenge. With its unusual physical equipment 
and with able men and women as members 
of its staff, it is demonstrating that its 
splendid new building is a home where all 
may meet for spiritual, intellectual and so- 
cial uplift. 


By Elizabeth G. White 


Or Harty ENGLISH GoTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


The exterior of the new building is not 
strikingly different from the old. The walls 
have gone up on nearly the same founda- 
tions and the old tower is there; but the 
architecture of the new is Early English 
Gothic, to harmonize with the Gothic Skin- 
ner Chapel. Plans have been drawn for a 
tower which at some future day, when suffi- 
cient funds have been secured, will be 
erected as a testimonial to the fruitful pas- 
torate of Dr. Edward A. Reed, whose term 
of service covered the period from 1886 to 
1914. He is now the beloved pastor emeri- 
tus. Behind the church and located on the 
main street of the city stands the splendidly 
equipped new parish house. 

It is the interior of this new Second 
Chureh building which makes. it notable. 
No claim is made that the exterior is per- 
fect—the presence of the old tower pre- 
cludes this; but it is with just pride that 
visitors are shown the interior. Love of 
art, appreciation of the highest in music, 
and a sense of the demands of utility have 
combined to achieve the creation of. a 
churechly but homelike auditorium. The 
floors are of slate tiles laid in cement—the 


people from the “Old Country” like this 
because it reminds them of home—the walls 
and groined ceilings of the aisles are of 
rough plaster. The supporting columns of 
the clerestory are of Bath stone just off the 
white. A striking feature is the wooden 
ceiling painted in a variety of colors to give 
warmth to an interior which otherwise 
might be cold and austere. Also giving rich- 
ness and color is the elaborately carved 
wooden canopy, and the dossal curtain 
of red brocade and velvet, hanging in back 
of the Communion table in the chancel. 
One is conscious of an atmosphere of wor- 
ship in a place of simplicity and beauty. 
The stained-glass windows were furnished 
by the Gorham Company, and are designed to 
suggest the ancient, time-worn windows of 
old cathedrals. The most striking in color 
are the three lancet windows in the chancel, 
through which the morning sun streams in 
and sheds a soft glow. 


THE CHANCEL 


The chancel is beautiful in detail and 
well planned. from the point of view of con- 
venience. A side pulpit of richly carved 
Caen stone is on the right, and a lectern 
on the left. In the center back, and located 


SEecoNp CuuRCcH, HOLYOKE, WITH SKINNER CHAPEL AT THE RIGHT 
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. recitals and funerals. 
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on a second rise, is a marble Communion 
table, which holds an old 16th century cross, 
which can be lighted from an _ invisible 
source in the peak of the chancel. This is 
sometimes the only light in the church 
and as it shines on the cross is most im- 
pressive. The mosaic floor of the chancel 
was made by a Moravian colony in Penn- 
sylvania. On the sides are choir stalls for 
sixty persons, and in back of the Communion 
table are seats for the deacons and clergy 
taking part in the Communion service. 

The lighting system of the church is thor- 
oughly modern. Besides indirect lights in 
the chancel, chandeliers, hanging low in the 
aisles to enable the audience to read more 
easily, light the auditorium. The lights can 
be put on and off very gradually, and can 
also be lighted dimly or brightly, as occa- 
sion demands. 


ReEAcHING PEOPLE THROUGH MusICc 


An institution of which Holyoke is proud 
and appreciative is the organ work of Prof. 
William C. Hammond, who has already 
given more than seven hundred and forty 
free organ recitals in the parish. 
tain sense the new building was built 
around the organ. The makers, the Skin- 
ner Organ Company, were given a free hand 
to place in the church an instrument which 
would leave nothing to be desired in organ 
music. Some $50,000 was appropriated to 
make certain the placing of an excellent 
instrument, with four manuals and eighty- 
eight stops. An echo organ with chimes is 
placed at the rear of the church in the 
tower. The Skinner Chapel has a _ three- 
manual organ of twenty-six stops, built by 
the Skinner Company in 1911, and the new 
chureh instrument is wired to the console 
in the chapel, giving the player in the 
chapel control of both organs and of one 
hundred and fourteen stops. 


One can easily imagine what these organs 
mean to Holyoke. The organ recitals, at 
which there are no ushers and no service, 
draw people of all creeds. The personality 
and musical power of Mr. Hammond are 
the great factors in attracting large audi- 
ences. He often uses his recitals to intro- 
duce to the public local soloists and artists 
who need recognition and encouragement, 
thus making the church a kind of musical 
center for the community. Pach year a 


In a cer- 


' local orchestra of one hundred Catholic boys 


and girls assist Mr. Hammond at- one re- 
cital, and this year a prominent French 
Canadian soprano from Montreal added 
greatly to this annual event. The friends 
of these people crowded the church. 


THe SKINNER CHAPEL 


Second Chureh is fortunate in having 
among its attendants members of the Skin- 
ner family of silk and satin makers. With 
characteristic generosity they built and en- 
dowed in 1911 the beautiful Skinner Memo- 
rial Chapel, with a seating capacity of 
three hundred. It is used for smaller serv- 
ices—noon-day meetings, weddings, organ 
It is also free to 
ministers of other churches as a place to 
hold funerals and weddings. No decora- 


‘tions are allowed in the Chapel except a 


vase of flowers on the table at the front. 


) 


. plant. 
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Tur PARISH HOUSE 


Not the least important part of the 
Second Church plant is its fine three-story 
parish house, presided over by the educa- 
tional pastor, Rev. Arthur W. Bailey. The 
slope of the ground allows the east windows 
of the church to be over the top of the 
parish house, so that its presence does not 
detract from the light and air of the church 
auditorium. The building is splendidly 
equipped with offices for pastors, church 
visitors and secretaries, and with classrooms 
separated by double doors, to insure greater 
quiet. Incidentally, the parish house has 
no unwieldy and noisy sliding doors. Par- 
lors for social use, where groups may 
gather around an open fire, club rooms in 
the basement and a section devoted to musi- 
cal equipment are all included in this build- 
ing. Mr. Hammond has a study there, and 
near it are rooms with closets for cottas 
and ample shelves for music. In every way 
the musical end of the church’s worship is 
adequately cared for. 


SKINNER MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


Leading out of the parish house and ex- 
tending under the church auditorium is a 
large assembly room with a fine stage and 
equipment for entertainments of all kinds. 
In order to mé@ke this hall possible, the 
floor of the church was raised, thus leaving 
space for a mezzanine floor, on which are 
sixteen sound-proof classrooms, and under 
which are the kitchens and ventilating 
A moving picture booth in a fire- 
proof room is located at the back of the 
assembly hall. 

The only thing the Second Church plant 
jacks in the way of equipment is a gymna- 
sium, purposely left out of the building be- 
because of the close proximity of the Y. M. 
CG. A. and Y. W. C. A., which make ample 
provision for this kind of activity. 

Affiliated with Second Church, but in most 
ways an independent organization, is the 
Grace Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
located a few blocks further down the main 
street. Second Church owns the property 
and pays a large proportion of the salary 
of Rev. Edwin B. Robinson, who has been 
pastor of Grace Church for twenty years. 
Mr. Robinson was instrumental in recently 
acquiring a playground, which gives scope 
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for an important work in the congested 
part of the city where the church is located. 


Somer or Sreconp CrurcH’s ACTIVITIES 


Second Church has found that when a 
church has grown from a family church 
into a community church all the people 
cannot be herded together to do the same 
thing in the same way. It must look around 
determine the varied needs of its eonericee 
ency and tell them to carry on in their own 
way. This principle of having groups do 
their work in their own way is characteris- 
tic of all large city churches, A somewhat 
unusual illustration of it here is found in 
the work that is done on Sunday evenings. 
Once a month a cantata is given to bring 
the best of church music to the people of 
the city and vicinity. Once a month a 
civic service is held, being a kind of forum, 
to which men of national prominence are 
invited as Speakers, the audience being 
given the privilege of sending up written 
questions. 

The other two nights of the month are 
called Hospitality Nights. These nights are 
designed to reach people who are new in the 
community, or who find it hard to be at 
home in a large city church. It also reaches 
those who cannot attend in the morning. 
At the close of the regular service, the 
people adjourn to the assembly hall in the 


Parish House, where a pleasant program is 
arranged, somewhat in 


the nature of a 
Chautauqua. 


Speakers are secured who can 
open up to people cultural and recreational 
interests which they may want to pursue 
in their times of leisure. For instance, 
during one month a professor of astronomy 
gives a series of two illustrated lectures on 
the fascinating interests of the stars. Many 
people who have not had the privilege of 
a college education weleome this opportun- 
{ty of enrichment. This procedure has 
proved its worth in bringing people who 
were out on the edge into the active work 
of the church. A personal canvass is now 
being made on some three hundred families 
to induce them to sign up for this particular 
work, promising to attend on these two 
Sunday nights for the sake of making hos- 
pitality effective. The canvassers have ten 
families apiece, for whom they will be re- 
sponsible throughout the year, to see that 
they are welcomed at the church and called 
upon when necessary. It is hoped that a 
special set of deacons may soon be ap- 
pointed to assume responsibility for this 
work. This intensive method avoids the 
sort of publicity which attracts wandering 
members from other churches in the city. 
Notifications of these meetings are sent 
only to people interested. In connection 
with this work there is being planned an 
Evening Guild for women who cannot at- 
tend the regular meetings for women in the 
afternoon. 

THE CHILDREN 


An experiment is now being tried to 
ereate the habit of the whole church school 
going to church for its period of worship, 
the opening part of the school proper being 
modified in recognition of the fact that the 
children have had the worship in the church. 
A special committee under the direction of 
a trained worker is in charge of the ehil- 
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dren of the kindergarten, primary and 
junior departments. The kindergarten chil- 
dren are cared for in their own room while 
their parents are in service. The primary 
and junior children are being trained to at- 
tend church for the first half of the service, 
during which a children’s sermon is always 
preached to them. They are then taken into 
the Parish House, where they are engaged 
in some form of activity which teaches the 
Christian life by action. Thus they are 
kept without undue fatigue until the end 
of the service and the opening of the church 
school. Attendance records are kept that 
individuals may be followed up. 

To make the children feel their part in 
the church service, great emphasis is being 
put upon the choirs. Besides the regular 
chorus choir of maturer people, a girls’ choir 
of forty is used every other Sunday. These 
choirs are, of course, dressed in white 
cottas. Another choir of the children of the 
junior age is now being formed and trained 
by a professional leader. These children, 
also in cottas, will be used on special Sun- 
days. Even the primary and kindergarten 
children have their simple cottas, so that 
on occasions like Christmas and Children’s 
Day they become a part of the great choir. 
The first appearance of all these choirs on 
last Children’s Day was a happy departure 
from the old-fashioned and undignified type 
of children’s ‘exercises.’ 


COLLEGE RELATIONS 

Being in a college region, the church is 
attempting to bring about a closer relation 
of mutual usefulness between church and 
college. Professor Wild of the Biblical De- 
partment of Mt. Holyoke has been appointed 
as an annual lecturer on the church staff. 
A series of lectures on Science and Religion 
is to be given this year by professors from 
the various departments in the neighboring 
colleges. In October the church initiated 
a Conference for the faculties of the five 
nearby colleges, to discuss the “Moral and 
Religious Conditions of College Life.” The 
echureh furnished the meeting-place, sent out 
automobiles for the attendants and fur- 
nished luncheon and an organ recital dur- 
ing the quiet day spent within its walls. 
Over one hundred and thirty members of 
the faculties, including four presidents, at- 
tended the conference, which was led by 
Dean Charles R. Brown, Dean Willard L. 
Sperry and Prof. Hugene W. Lyman. 

These are only a few of the ways in which 
Second Church is “carrying on.” Looking 
toward the future, plans are under way for 
a development of the usual club work of 
a modern parish house and for the forma- 
tion of a men’s club. It is hoped that 
eventually the church may have parish visi- 
tors to cover different sections of the city. 
Its house of worship is open to all—to the 
Chinese, who have a Sunday school there on 
Sunday afternoons; to the Swedes, who hold 
a special service occasionally in the chapel; 
to the Jews, who came en masse some time 
ago to hear Rabbi Stephen Wise. 

A sketch of Second Church will not be 
complete without a word about the lead- 
ing personalities who shape its activities. 
Rey. Robert Russell Wicks accepted the call 
to the pastorate of the church in 1914, com- 
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‘ing there from the Presbyterian Church in 


East Orange, N. J. He is a graduate of 
Union Seminary. His work at Hast Orange 
and Holyoke has been notable for aggressive 


-Christian leadership. One proof of his popu- 


larity is the demand for him as a college 
preacher; his messages to these groups of 
young people are marked by deep spirituality. 

Rev. Arthur W. Bailey, the educational 
pastor of Second Church, was formerly New 
England religious education secretary of the 
Congregational Education Society. While 
Dr. Wicks is the preaching pastor, Mr. 
Bailey is the teaching pastor, and for this 
he is admirably fitted, both from the point 
of view of training and natural ability. His 
Christian spirit, his geniality and his deep 
interest in his work are bringing about good 
results in his Holyoke field. 

Prof. William Churchill Hammond, organ- 
ist and choir master, is the friend of every 
Mount Holyoke College girl the country 
over, for since 1900 he has been professor 
of music at the college. Mount Holyoke is 
famous for its large vested choir, trained 
under Mr. Hammond’s leadership. 


ONLY A BEGINNING 


When Second Chureh dedicated its new 
house of worship last December, it observed 
the completion of a great new building. But 
this dedication was really only a beginning. 
This cathedral church, blessed with a noble 
structure, with a _ strategic location and 
with the finest equipment, is realizing that 
all this is only a great and compelling chal- 
lenge to service, and with consecration and 
devotion it is reaching out into the com- 
munity and serving in a multitude of ways 
those lives it. is touching in its day-by-day 
contacts. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 

If any one doubts that there is progress in 
the world, let him try to find, some of the 
words now in current use in a dictionary pub- 
lished ten years ago or more. It is surprising 
how many new words have come into the Eng- 
lish Janguage since 1914, words of which there 
is no trace in our best dictionaries of earlier 
vintage; words referring to new inventions in 
military and naval affairs and air craft, also 
many terms relating to mechanics and chem- 
istry, developed in the stress of the Great 
War. Moron is a new word in our vocabu- 
lary; so are relativity and vitamine; ace, bar- 
rage and camouflage; and there are many 
others. 

As far back as we have record Webdster’s 
Dictionary has been the authority in the office 
of The Congregationalist. It is a great satis- 
faction now to have before us Webster's New 
International Dictionary, which brings us 
up-to-date as no other dictionary does. It con- 
tains the new words to which we have re- 
ferred, new biographical names and the whole 
great body of vocabulary and other reference 
matter which have made other editions of 
Webster’s, published by the G. & C. Merriam 
Company in Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
peer of all dictionaries in the Wnglish language. 

A dictionary may not be especially interest- 
ing for long-continued reading, but most of us 
do not use our dictionaries as much as we 
ought to use them, and in these days when 
there is so much that is new under the sun, 
all who have special reasons for maintaining 
enlightenment and growing edycation should 
have this new edition of Webster’s Interna- 
tional, and make its use a daily habit. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Two Kinds of Power 
By Rev. Roscoe Nelson 
Windsor, Ct. 
Never man so spake. John 7: 46. 


These are the words of a policeman. He 
had been sent out with other officers to lay 
hands on the Master and bring him in. They 
came back empty handed. When asked why 
they did not bring him, one of them, speak- 
ing the mind of all, replied, ““Never man so 
spake.” 

We have exhibited in this story two kinds 
of power. Here is the power of the police- 
man. It consists of his trained muscles; 
of his trained mind also, which-has been 
disciplined for the rough work of handling 
lawless men. The weapons which he car- 
ries, as well as his uniform and badge, sym- 
bols of the authority which is back of him, 
likewise help to complete his equipment for 
duty. This is one kind of power. 

Over against this in the story is another 
kind of power. It consists in no superior- 
ity of brawn. It carries no sword or spear. 
Its weapons are words. Its authority is the 
majesty of truth; its compulsion, the won- 
ders of love and grace. This is the other 
kind of power. 

The special point in this story to which 
I call attention is the relation of these two 
kinds of power to each other. That rela- 
tion is indicated in the reply, “Never man 
so spake.” We can fancy our officer making 
further disclosure of his thought in this 
wise: “We went out amply equipped for 
his arrest. Our trusty weapons were in our 
hands. But we heard his words. We saw 
his face. We felt his presence. Our weapons 
fell down. It was not for the like of us 
to lay hands upon him. There was a maj- 
esty about his person and a quality in his 
words such as we have never seen or heard. 
It was quite out of the question for us to 
assert authority over him. It was rather 
for us to bow our heads and acknowledge 
his authority over us. ‘Never man _ so 
spake.’” 

Is not this policeman a true color-bearer 
for all who have the weapons of power in 
their hands? And the same is true whether 
the power be personal, corporate or national. 
The law of power still practically in force 
over vast areas of life is— 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 

The very first article in the true law of 
power is ignored, namely, that the lower 
form of power must submit to the higher. 
Brawn must make obeisance to truth. Force 
must ask permission of fairness. Might 
must listen for the word of right. The first 
item of knowledge for every form of human 
force is to know its master. ‘There have 
been many names for that master; but since 
a certain great date in Hebrew history the 
one all-comprehending name is Jesus Christ. 
It was not in a limited ecclesiastical sense 
that he used the words: “All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 


The vast national forces made up of the . 


solidified might of millions must bow to his 
majesty with something of the feeling that 
came to utterance in the words of our police- 
men: ‘Never man so spake.” 


— 
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A Canadian Outlook 


Church Union, Peace and Prohibition 
By Principal David L. Ritchie, D.D. 


“But it moves,” said Galileo of the earth 
after dogmatic authority had done its best 
and its worst to insist that, because it said 
no, it could not be so. And church union 
in Canada moves; indeed, after tedious de- 
lays, it has taken a great slide forward, and 
now it does not seem possible that anything 
can much longer thwart its progress to its 
goal. The most important legal documents 
have been drafted and passed by the union 
committee without divisions, and with very 
few amendments, in fact, without dissent, 
except for a formal protest in the name of 
of the Presbyterian minority on the ground 
that Presbyterian representatives had no 
right to proceed. That, of course, was a 
domestic issue among Presbyterians which 
the General Union Committee wisely made 
no attempt to settle, but quietly went for- 
ward with its business, amid well nigh 
amazing unanimity, to find that at the end 
of a long day the way was clear for a great 
forward step by the churches in Canada. 

Since then the General Methodist Con- 
ference, which meets only once in four years, 
has unanimously endorsed the bills, and that 
is another stride forward. It now remains 
for the Congregationalists and the Presby- 
terians to do likewise, and that should be 
accomplished by June of next year. Then 
the bills will go to the Parliaments. Mean- 
while, it cannot be said that there is much 
enthusiasm over so great a forward step. 
The attitude of the churches is to regard it 
as a matter of course, a thing that should 
have been accomplished long ago. Union 
has certainly been a long time on the way, 
long enough to make hope deferred sick. 
But then, was there not the paralyzing inter- 
lude of the Great War? 

In the East, the opposition to union ap- 
pears externally to stiffen. What the 
measure of it is, or will be, is difficult to 
say. The more startling fact is that no 
reasoned grounds have been issued to justify 
it even in appearance. Meetings have been 
held, but the speeches, as reported, give no 
ecclesiastical, national or Christian argu- 
ments for delay. There is of course the 
usual resolve to stand “by rights and the 
churches of the Bills and of the martyrs,” 
which, in the circumstances, is rhetoric. It 
may be that weighty reasons and high argu- 
ments will yet be advanced for opposition 
to a measure which in theory, at least, all 
Christians must desire. Certainly with 
many places in the Hast over churched, and 
too many places in the West practically 
neglected, the present state of things ought 
to be regarded as a scandal by Christian 
statesman who seek first the Kingdom of 
God and the spiritual health of a young 
nation. Only appeals to the dead issues of 
yesterday, fanning the ashes of spent con- 


~ troversies into something of a glow, can get 


thoughtful laymen to support with money 
the present condition of things. It is heroic 
to pay for convictions; but obstinacy wastes 
substance in lingering and _ useless pre- 


_ judices; all the more so when catastrophe 


is running a hard race with Christian educa- 
tion for the fair fields of tomorrow. 
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The Bills to-be presented to the Federal 
and Provincial Parliaments have two fea- 
tures: one takes it for granted that all the 
churches will come into the Union, but 
makes provision for any church or group 
of churches to vote themselves out any time 
within six months after union has been de- 
clared; the other makes generous provision 
for any dissenting minority. There is no 
disposition in the bills to dragoon any 
church into union. Indeed the way of dis- 
sent is made easy by justice unto generosity. 
May it be found to be the wisdom of Chris- 
tian statesmanship giving no ground for 
grievance or factiousness, how much less 
any sense of wrong to a minority. This 
spirit of justice and great-heartedness may 
finally make dissent hard if not impossible. 

* * 

Amid all the alarms of Europe and the 
deep troubles of the world there is a harden- 
ing of opinion in Canada that the United 
States would have completed a great service 
to mankind, if after her doughty blow for 
liberty on the stricken field, the Great 
Western Republic had followed with a policy 
that in the end would have been as truly 
national as it would have made for world 
peace. The Washington Conference is re- 
membered with gratitude; but the failure to 
honor the signature of her President to the 
League of Nations and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is regarded as having contributed 
greatly to the continued tragedy of Europe 
and the misery of the world. France, bur- 
d ned and restive about her future, would 
have had a sense of security and no grounds 
for her militaristic burdens and diplomatic 
intrigues. Germany would have _ settled 


‘down to her obligations instead of hedging 


and twisting in the hope that in some new 
confusion there might be some way of escape; 
and there would have been no Near Eastern 
tragedy with the unspeakable Turkish 
Government by massacre enthroned again 
in Europe. France, England and the United 
States in a League of Nations, seeking no 
dominance, but fair-play, security and peace 
would by this time have been gathering for 
the world the fruits of a war heroically 
waged, so far as fair fruits can ever be 
gathered from the fields of blood. 

It can never be forgotten that the League 
of Nations was a United States proposal. 
and that much in the Treaty of Versailles 
was insisted on by her representatives. The 
great Declaration of Independence speaks 
about having “a decent respect to the opinion 
of mankind,’ and it can do no harm to the 
Great Republic to hear again and again how 
the opinion of her neighbor has settled, and 
how, as the writer knows, that opinion is 
widely held in other countries. 

* * 


It is interesting to note how Canada has 
been deeply interested in the political af- 
fairs of the old country. Her heart has 
been really stirred over the fall of Mr. 
Lloyd George and she has given to it an 
interest which for her own good might well 
be continued in home affairs. Carefully 
fed as Canada has been by a press of a 
certain color the Welsh wizard, as he is 
often called, has held the imagination of the 
land as one of the modern wonders, and so 
he has been. But it is not too much to say 
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that the news of his fall came to many as 
a thunder-clap, for they had come to regard 
him as the destined Savior of Europe. They 
now wonder how the world will drift with- 
out him. One of the perils of the modern 
world is that whole nations can be spoon-fed 
by big corporations in command of the press 
for their own ends. Nothing is more needed 
everywhere than an independent, fearless - 
press, unfettered by wealth, greedy of power, 
or the federated selfishness of big interests. 
Had Canada had such, there would have 
been less wonder at the fall of Mr. Lloyd 


George. To that fall he has been tottering: 
for more than a year. 
Canada is set on a struggle with the. 


“Drug Scourge,” the chief seat of which is 
Montreal. The Provincial Premier as well 
as the city authorities have at last bestirred 
themselves to grapple with an eyil that has 
grown alarmingly since the war days. The 
traffic is largely in the hands of foreigners. 
and chiefly Chinese, otherwise an indus- 
trious and law-abiding section of the com- 
munity. It is of course closely bound up 
with the dark shames of the “red-light 
quarter.”’. The horror is that so many young 
people are blighted by it. Police courts 
have revealed heart-rending conditions of: 
life and in some cases struggles to be free. 
The horrible business must be swept out of: 
the land. Meanwhile, it has been made plain 
that the cry of the liquor interests against 
“Prohibition” as the fecund mother of the. 
Drug Traffic is baseless. 

The scourge is worst in Quebee and 
Montreal—the paradise of “the topers” of 
North America, where alcoholic liquors can, 
be had in overflowing abundance. In that 
regard Quebec has become a nuisance to her 
neighbors. And now in spite of all the 
panegyrics of Premier Taschereau on his 
administration, another blight is in our 
midst. Its presence here ought to silence the 
liquor propagandists in “dry” provinces on 
the hitherto favorite argument that “Pro- 
hibition” means the Drug Traffic. But any 
statement is evidently good enough to be 
hurled at “Prohibition.” Meanwhile, it is 
yielding great harvests to the commonweal ; 
and virtue-loving men and women must rouse 
themselves to hold fast the good gains and 
vanquish new evils, for it is daily made 
plain that when they cease striving the 
world sinks down like lead. 


Bangor Convocation Plans 


Plans for the 15th annual Convocation Week 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me., 
have just been completed, and indicate a pro- 


gram of unusual interest and inspiration.. The 
dates are Jan. 29 to Feb, 2, 1923. The 


speakers will be: Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, 
Litt.D., D.D., of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, lectures on Applied 
Christianity; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
D.D., LL.D., of Pittsburg, Pa., lectures on 
Preaching; John H. Finley, LL.D. L.H.D., 
of the New York Times editorial staff, lectures 
on Literature and Life; Dean Willard BE. 
Sperry, D.D., of the School of Theology in 
Harvard University, leader of Quiet Hour 
Services. Ministers will find this Convoca- 
tion an abundantly rewarding opportunity 
with such leadership, and may secure detailed 
information regarding it from Pres. Warren J. 
Moulton, D.D., Bangor Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
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The American Board 
Honor Roll 

T the meeting of the American Board in 

Evanston, Ill, Secretary Barton, in 
presenting the Survey, asked the audience 
to rise while he read the names of twenty 
of the honored missionaries of the American 
Board who had entered into rest during the 
year. Nine of these died in active service 
in the field, the total years of their service 
being 275. Eleven had retired from the 
service, some only recently. The total of 
their years of work in the field under the 
Board was 362 years. The grand total of 
the years of service of the twenty whose 
names were read was 637, or an average of 
nearly thirty-two years for each person. As 
one had been in the service only four years, 
another one five, another one eleven, and 
two beside under twenty, it is evident that 
there were several who had served under 
the Board more than forty years and three 
who had been connected with the Board 
work for fifty years. 


The Federal Council of Churches 
Condemns Methods of Ku Klux Clan 


HE pronouncement of the Federal 
Council of Churches on the Ku Klux 
Klan appeared in the press of Oct. 17. The 


statement sets forth that “The Administra- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches is opposed to any movement which 
overrides the due processes of law and tends 
to complicate and make more difficult the 
work of co-operation between the various 
political, racial and religious groups in the 
Republic. No such movements have the 
right to speak in the name of Protestantism 
and the churches are urged to exert every 
influence to check their spread.” A copy 
of the full resolution will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Pomona College Conference 
on Mexican-American Education 

T Pomona College in October, 27 schools 

in southern California were repre- 
sented by teachers in a conference on prob- 
lems of education among the Mexicans. 
Some 200,000 of this alien people are in 
southern California alone, three-quarters of 
them massed about Los Angeles. Their 
ignorance is pitiful and sometimes their 
destitution. Seldom do they take steps for 
naturalization. Shall they be a menace or 
an asset? What we may do for them affects 
not only a host of individuals, but must 
react powerfully on ‘the relations between 
two nations. Very hopeful, then, is the 
fact of such a conference of teachers. A 
tribute, too, for the social alertness of Po- 
mona College in preparing such a gathering. 
The tone was most optimistic. That the 
Mexicans live on a higher esthetic plane 
than do the Americans, and that they are 
not appreciated by our sons and daughters, 
was the opinion freely expressed. “The 
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Mexicans have a native genius which we 
should attempt to discover, and’ this genius, 
if properly assimilated, would give our na- 
tional life something well worth while.” 
And our responsibility: “If you believe that 
the foreign population cannot be educated 
to be responsible citizens, you might as well 
give up the idea of a democratic form of 
government; for in order to teach them 
effectively, we must believe in them and in 
their possibilities,’ said Mrs. Nora Sterry, 
a teacher in Los Angeles. 


Graduate of Boston University 
Takes Charge of Work in China 
ISS JANET NGUK LENG HO, of Foo- 
M chow, China, who graduated from the 
Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service last June, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Religious Hduca- 
tion, has assumed direction of a Chinese 
parish consisting of 30 villages. The mis- 
sionary work in this parish is under the 
general direction of Hua Nan College, which 
is the Methodist Women’s College of South 
China. A big temple in the center of the 
valley is the community center for the 30 
villages included in the parish. A Sunday 
school has been organized in each village. 
Miss Ho is the general superintendent of 
the educational work of this large parish. 
She also directs through-the-week activities, 
consisting of health lectures, stereopticon 
demonstrations, ete., designed for both chil- 
dren and adults. Miss Lydia Trimble, 
president of Hua Nan College, reports that 
Miss Ho has already demonstrated her mas- 
tery of the situation and justified the col- 
lege in sending her to Boston University 
School of Religious Education for training. 


Is Professional Theosophy 
Breaking up in India? 

CCORDING to the Ohristian Patriot 

(Madras), the Theosophical Society 
“is slowly tottering to its fall under re- 
peated blows from secessionists who were 
at one time its most fervent supporters.” 
Today, says one of its members, it is all 
“psychism, unverified messages from the 
Mahatmas, mummery and _ superstition.” 
The explanation of this decline and'threat- 
ened dissolution is that the present chief 
practices of the Theosophical Society are 
“subversive of the foundations of the moral 
order.” 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia 
Objects to the Teaching of 
Dr. Fosdick 
HE news has already been given to 
the press that the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia has taken exception to the teaching 
of Dr. Fosdick from the pulpit of the First 
Presbyterian Chureh of New York City and 
has sent up an overture concerning the mat- 
ter for action by the General Assembly. The 
Presbyterian comments as follows: 
Every loyal presbytery in the church 
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should support and advance the action. This 
may result in separating the two parties 
brought into contention by the insinuation 
and propaganda of the liberals. This will 
be healthy. In the body of the Church, as 
in the body of a man, when there is a hurt or 
wound, there is not healing until a line of 
separation appear between the sound and 
unsound parts. 


Nationalist Leaders in India 
Are Bible Students 

HETHER we approve of their activi- 

ties or not it is interesting to know 
that several of the native leaders of India 
are studying the New Testament. We have 
often heard that this was true of Gandhi, 
who urged his followers to study the life 
of Jesus. Now we hear that Mr. Mahomad 
Ali, a staunch Mohammedan, wrote from 
prison that he was spending half of his time 
in the study of the Bible. Another political 
leader, Mr. Iyengar, told a Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary that he was “studying the Bible to 
find what message Jesus Christ has for the 
present situation in India.” These reports 
and more of the same kind may be found in 
a letter of E. Clark Worman, a Y. M. C. A. 
representative in India. 


Worth Noting 

The convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association for 19238 will probably be 
held in Cleveland toward the end of the 
month of March. 


At an All-India Christian Conference some 
months ago, composed of native Christians, 
the following resolution was adopted: “Re- 
solved, that Protestant missions as such 
should be completely merged in the Indian 
Chureh, and that in future all foreign mis- 
sionaries should be related to it.” 

There are 15,000,000 Indians, it is claimed, 
within the limits of Latin America, appar- 
ently unreached, as yet, by either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant missions. Those re- 
ported as wholly untouched are in Vene- 
zuela, Eeuador and Argentina, and “almost 
entirely” in Mexico, Columbia and the un- 
explored interior. 

The Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions has made an important study of the 
Negro in Chicago, with reference especially 
to the race riots of July, 1919. A two-page 
review of the Commission report is given 
in the Literary Digest for Oct. 28, 1922. 
The report itself has been published by the 
Chicago University Press. 

One of the denominational missionary so- 
cieties reported over $14,000 interest paid 
on money that was borrowed because the 
churches were slow in sending in their 
offerings. One might, perhaps, question the 
right, certainly the wisdom, of the church 
treasurer, who retains for six months or a 
year the contributions of the people. The 
method is common and should be corrected. 
It involves an unnecessary loss to mis- 
sionary treasuries. 
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Sermons by Dr. Atkins 

THE UNDISCOVERED CoUNTRY, by GAIUS 
GLENN ATKINS, D.D. (Revell. $1.50). “For 
unless we have a wisdom beyond our own, and 
a power not ourselves, and a love for which 
our lives have meaning, and a purpose to 
which all the tides of action must in the end 
eonform, we cannot live with either peace or 
power.” 

Dr. Atkins, already known abroad as well 
as at home to be a preacher of marked in- 
dividuality and unusual appeal, believes that 
such wisdom, power, love and purpose are 
within our reach; and that the peace and in- 
fluence we lack may be had at a price that 
any man can pay. He ‘is not dogmatic about 
it. He neither thumps the pulpit nor tears 
his passion to tatters. Yet the passion is there 
and the pulpit (at least, while he is in it) 
is made a seat of authority. This authority 
is exercised, however, by means of vision and 
interpretation. The titles to some of these 
addresses are my witnesses: ‘The Undiscov- 
ered Country,” “Highways in the Heart,’ “The 
Road We Travel But Once,” “The Shared 
Morsel.”” Such themes testify to a keen and 
sympathetic eye open to the goodly frame of 
earth and to the struggles and sorrows of man 
set in it, to an active and trained imagination, 
and to a picturesque style. I use that last 
phrase hesitantly lest it should seem to imply 
something odd and queer. On the contrary, 
the somewhat rhetorical style of Dr. Atkins 
represents rhetoric of a very high type; the 
memorable and even haunting adjective being 
as natural to him as it was to Martineau. 
Not infrequently it stirs the reader like the 
sound of a trumpet; and the best of it is that 
the trumpet always leads some whither. His 
recurrent phrase “Life is like that” is as in- 
evitable as is St. Paul’s “therefore” set between 
the doctrinal and practical parts of his 
epistles. In beauty of diction, wealth of allu- 
sion, keenness of insight into the hearts of 
men and the problems of the world, passion 
for righteousness and power of spiritual ap- 
peal, these are very notable sermons. 

Epwarp M. CHAPMAN. 

New London, Ct. 


Sermons by a Real Liberal 

The Rev. Julian C. Jaynes was for thirty- 
eight years minister of the Unitarian Church 
in West Newton, a suburb of Boston. A 
man of infinite charm, of distinct and original 
personality and of real religious devotion, he 
commanded the affectionate loyalty of a host 
of friends. A number of his sermons have been 
gathered by his wife into a volume (Magic 
WELLS. Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston. $2.00). 
The clarity and beauty of the style makes 
them a joy to read. , Forceful, practical and 
excellently filled with sound common sense, 
some of them are prose poems of no little 
merit; all of them preach to the preacher the 
supreme value of the right word. Perhaps the 
most original sermon in the book is that en- 
titled “The Layman and His Church,” which 
contains an admirably moulded appeal to the 
mind and heart of the average man, enough 
denominational zeal to give it body and direct- 
ness, and withal a broad, benign, really “lib- 
eral’ spirit. For these are the sermons of 
that rarest of men, a real liberal, one who was 
broad as the blue sky above, and yet definite 
and clear as the sun; one who loved his own 
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church, and yet could sincerely worship in any 
real church, and be religiously at one with a 
genuine Christian of any name. 

J. EpGAR PARK. 


Practical Moral Issues 

Out oF JOINT WITH THE MoRAL ORDER, by 
Dr. ANDREW W. ARcHIBALD (The Stratford 
Company. $1.50). As the title indicates, 
“Out of Joint with the Moral Order” is a book 
concerned with the practical moral issues of 
today. As a reflection of the Scriptural teach- 
ing upon the many-serious problems that con- 
front the individual, the home, the Church 
and the Nation, it is both scholarly, popular 
and enlightening. Out of a wealth of rich 
personal experience as a pastor and traveler, 
and out of prolific historical reading, Dr. 
Archibald has made the book a copious treas- 
ury of apt and forceful illustration, of great 
value to both preacher and teacher. Each 
chapter may constitute the fruitful study for 
the Bible class or profitable theme for. the 
midweek meeting. The treatment of its strik- 
ing captions, such as “Sour Grapes and Hdged 
Teeth,” “The Melting Pot,” “Golden Calves,” 
etc., while suggestive and inspiring to the 
preacher, is so simply vital and attractive to 
every reader, and pricks so keenly and 
humorously the many airy fallacies of the 
times, that none can read the book without 
great profit. CHARLES L. MORGAN. 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Social Unrest 

CAUSES AND CURES FOR THE SocraL UN- 
REST, by Ross L. Finney, PH.D. (Macmillan. 
$2.00). Here is a book readable, comprehen- 
sive, both critical and constructive. It is 
written by a professor of Educational Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota. Every 
minister could afford to spend $2.00 for this 
book if he has $2.00 to spend for any book. 
The table of contents reflects the point of view. 

I. Introduction. 


II. The Patriotism of the Mind. 
Ill. Individual Rights and Social Justice. 
IV. The Genesis of the Social Unrest. 


V. The Modern Colossus. 


VI. Ricardo’s Iron Law of Wages. 
VII. The Distribution of Wealth. 
VIII. Special Grievances of the Middle Class. 
IX. The Paradox of Middle Class Salva- 
tion. 
X. The New Rights of the Public. 
XI. The Frontiers of Demoeracy. 
XII. Some Necessary Heonomic Reforms. 
XIII. The Middle Class as the Doctor. 
XIV. Spiritual versus Economic Deter- 
minism. 
XV. The Old-Fashioned, Middle Class 
Ideals. 
XVI. The New Education. 
XVII. The Need for Social Science. 
XVIII. Art and Recreation. 
XIX. The New Religion. 
While taking account of most of the criti- 


cisms which the Socialists have’ registered on 
our present industrial system, Professor Fin- 
ney finds a different solution, and with his 
solution a good many will be more inclined to 
agree. A. BE, Horr. 


Three Books of Missionary Stories 
Those who are looking for really good mis- 
sionary reading for boys and girls will be 
pleased with these contributions from the pen 
of two popular writers. Two are reprints of 
earlier editions and the third is new. 
AFRICAN ADVENTURERS, by JEAN KENYON 
MACKENZIE (Doran. $1.25). Anything that 
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Jean Mackenzie writes on Africa is sure to 
be worth reading, and the worth of this yol- 
ume amply justifies this new edition. It cen- 
ters about the story of Livingstone and some 
of those whom he inspired. The author takes 
us into the palaver hut of an African village 
and lets us hear Assam, the Christian native, 
tell Akulu and the rest about Mivingstone. 
We get the flavor of his quaint idioms and 
listen with interest as keen as that of the 
black listeners. Later, she takes us with 
Assam and Mejo on their journeys and ex- 
periences as messengers of the Gospel. We 
doubt if any writer interprets Africa so effec- 
tively to boys and girls. 

InpIA INKLINGS, by Marcarer T. APppLE- 
GARTH (Doran. $1.50). Miss Applegarth is 
another writer who needs no introduction to 
boys and girls who have been at all interested 
in missionary tales. ‘‘India Inklings” will be 
of special interest on account of the foreign 
mission theme of this year. It is not only 
the latest, but one of the best of Miss Apple- 
garth’s books. The story tells of Machamma, 
“who began by being only a Blot, who ended 
by being Joy,” and of the way in which Light 
and Joy came to the town of Twisted Tulsi 
Tree. Incidentally there are many other char- 
acters, good, bad and indifferent, a charming 
“Bonnie Aunt” and a pair of Twinnies who 
helped, and from whom our own boys and 
girls may learn how to help. 

LAMPLIGHTERS ACROSS THE SBA, ss Mar- 
GARET T. APPLEGARTH (Doran. $1.25). This 
book was originally published by the Central 
Committee for the United Study of Foreign 
Missions as the junior book for 1920-21. It 
deals with the pioneers of Bible translation on 
mission fields and the influence of the Bible 
on native peoples. It needs a little editing 


with reference to some points in _ biblical 
scholarship. It is unfortunate to continue 
teaching children that Moses wrote and 


handed down the first five books of the Bible, 
although the author does admit the possibility 
of later editorship. But in the distinctively 
missionary parts of the book the stories are 
attractive in style, and of very great interest. 
H. W. GATES. 


Books on China 

CHINA’S STORY, by WILLIAM HLLIOT GRIFFIS 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). A new, revised 
and enlarged edition of an excellent short his- 
tory of China. It is interestingly written and 
interpretative in a comprehensive and sympa- 
thetic way. The author knows China and has 
faith in her. He presents intimate human pic- 
tures of Chinese life, and explains the spirit 
and present political purposes of'a great people. 

CuInA, THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, THE 'TWENTY- 
ONE DEMANDS, THE CHINA-JAPANESE TREAT- 
IES oF May 25, 1915, by G. Zay Woop (Revell. 
Hach $2.00 net). Three little books dealing 
with the Oriental problems indicated by the 
titles, and especially related, now, to the Wash- 
ington Conference of last winter, when agree- 
ments were made covering these subjects, which 
were in controversy when the books were 
written, just before the Conference. Frankly, 
pro-Chinese as well as pro-American. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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Learning by Doing 


Eprrors’ Note: Secretary Hrwin L. Shaver 
continues his series of articles, “Learning by 
Doing.” More suggestions for specific activi- 
ties will appear in a concluding article neat 
week. 

The following are suggested activities for 
some of the younger children in a school. 

1. Lead the children to find places in their 


local school which need improving. Furniture 
and decorations which they themselves can 
make are not difficult to discover. Then let 


them plan for a fitting and proper presentation 
of these gifts. The presentation in itself offers 
splendid opportunities for thoughtful discus- 
sion and instruction. 

2. Suggest to the children the giving of a 
party or social for certain friendless groups 
of children or younger or older children of 
their own acquaintance, or for their parents 
or day school teachers. Allow as much op- 
portunity as possible for the children to do 
those things which to them may mean happi- 
ness for their guests. 

3. There are many opportunities to put on 
plays or pageants for various types of audi- 
ences. It is not sufficient in such dramatiza- 
tion simply to make vivid an idea. The mo- 
tive must be one of Christian service or ex- 


Dr. 


Jesus the Great Missionary 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 26. Luke 8: 1-8; 26-383; 88, 39. : 

The Christian religion is the great mis- 
sionary religion because its Founder was su- 
premely a missionary. Note that a missionary 
is something far more than a promoter of a 
cause. A missionary is one who is sent, one 
who goes, one who shares. The missionary 
ideal rests in the sublimest conception of life 
as under obligation to give and to help. Let 
this thought rule the entire lesson. 

A Typical Mission. This is given to us in 
vy. 1-3. Note three points: the range of the 
mission. Jesus went as widely as he could. 
He did not shut up his activity to the city 
or neighborhood where he was; he ranged far 
afield. Then the message. It was the same 
glad and good news. He had something to 
tell the people that they never had heard 
before. Then the fellowship. With Jesus were 
the friends, to whom he had given himself and 
who in turn were ready to share his journeys 
and his plans. It is significant that each was 
under some personal obligation to Jesus, and 
that they expressed that obligation by the gift 
of their material substance to his needs. 

Among the Unfriendly. ‘The story of the 
mission of Jesus to the country of the Gada- 
renes is full of perplexing elements. In the 
first place, the matter of the demons is so 
foreign to our conception of life that we are 
bewildered by it; then the destruction of the 
swine presents an ethical problem that is not 
easily solved. If these can be resolved, how- 
ever, the incident is full of beautiful and use- 
ful truth. Let us say, then, that the explana- 
tion of the maniac’s disease was in accord 
with the thinking of the time and modern 


pression of friendship so that the children are 
shown that what they do is bringing happiness 
to some one else. There is a danger that such 
performances frequently give an opportunity 
for the development of selfish display. Let the 
drama be the means of the children carrying 
a message to their friends. 

4. Utilize the children as messengers, door- 
keepers, ushers, waiters and the like, in the 
various functions of the church life. It will 
require more planning and supervision, to be 
sure, than if older people did these things, but 
we must bear in mind that we are trying not 
only to get certain things done but that we 
have also an obligation to train younger chil- 
dren to do these things. We are too prone to 
measure results in terms of a finished product 
rather than see that the children are learning 
to be of service even though perhaps the way 
in which it is done is not perfect. It is not 
necessary to create any great number of arti- 
ficial tasks of this sort. It is better that we 
should step out of the limelight and give to 
the children some of the work which we often 
use to keep ourselves before the public eye. 

5. Children may make posters, bulletins and 
other forms of church advertising. In fact, 
whenever there is anything to be made or done 


about the church, hesitate before turning it 
over to an adult. 

Activities which perhaps are more advan- 
tageously adapted to adolescents and young 
people are suggested by the following: 

1. Let a class of boys or girls study care- 
fully what the local church is doing for its 
boys (not us boys but all boys in the neigh- 
borhood) with a view to calling attention to 
our obligation as a church in this respect. If 
such a project is entered upon in the proper 
spirit by a sympathetic, wise teacher, much 
good should come of it. This will give oppor- 
tunity for practical study of Christian stand- 
ards of living and Christian ways of getting 
things done, together with opportunities for 
the older people of the church to meet with 
this class and frankly face the situation in 
which both should have a share. Wise church 
officials will not rebuff such a proposition on 
the part of their young people. ‘ 

2. Suggest to a class of young people who 
ought to be members of the church that they 
find out from the church members what they 
expect of the young people with reference to 
their joining the church. It would prove an 
interesting enterprise for this whole problem 

(Continued on page 646) 
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study has not wholly invalidated it. We are 
far from understanding personality; and the 
facts which lay behind the theory of posses- 
sion by demons are still evident in life today. 
So we need not be disturbed by the way in 
which the event is explained on the ground 
that evil spirits possessed the maniac and later 
were active in the swine. 

The more difficult problem is concerned with 
the destruction of the herd of swine. These 
belonged to some one and they had a definite 
value. The question is fairly raised, What 
right had Jesus to permit the destruction of 
the property of others? It is explicitly stated 
that the demons entered the swine and that 
the animals were drowned, by the positive 
permission of Jesus. Does this make him re- 
sponsible for an unfriendly act involving 
financial loss to those who were entirely blame- 
less? The question has been put to me more 
than once and it is a fair one. The most 
common explanation of the matter is in the 
following words of a familiar ‘commentary : 

“The owners, if Jews, drove an illegal trade; 
if heathens, they insulted the national reli- 
gion; in either case the permission was 
just.” 

This is probably as satisfactory an inter- 
pretation as we can reach. It does not leave 
one wholly comfortable in mind, however. 
And it is a relief to turn to the story itself 
in its revelation of the influence of the per- 
sonality of Jesus upon one with a disordered 
mind. 

The first point that we note is the imperial 
command of Jesus over others. There was 
something about him that laid hold on others 
with the profoundest power. No one could 
come into his presence and remain unmoved 
for the better. He was vitalizing and revo- 


lutionizing. The forces of evil yielded to his 
will; all the energies of the good came forth 
at his command. This is the fact now as it 
was then. It is impossible to stand in the 
spiritual presence of Jesus and not be re- 
buked for all sin and strengthened in all good 
purposes. One cannot remain neutral with 
Jesus unless he stifles all the finer powers of 
response in his soul. 

There is a little touch in the narrative that 
is worth careful study. The naked and wounded 
maniae was found sitting with Jesus, clothed 
and sane. Where did he get his garment? 
Surely Jesus must have shared his own cloth- 
ing with the poor man. What a revelation 
of the instinct of the perfect gentleman in 
Jesus! We must not miss the full implica- 
tions of this little detail. Jesus was not will- 
ing to let the poor man remain unclad. One 
of the signs of inner restoration was the se- 
curing again of proper. outward clothing. 
Jesus had the most sensitive nature and the 
finest sense of courtesy. It was revealed here 
in the little act by which he took care of the 
physical needs of the man when he had at- 
tended to the deeper mental necessity. And 
who shall say that either was unnecessary. 
Critics of Christian missions make fun of the 
way in which the missionaries try to get their 
converts properly clothed; but it is all a part 
of the great change. Jesus has laid his hand 
upon all the refinements and courtesies of life 
as well as upon the deeper needs of the mind 
and spirit. Jesus was a Saviour and also a 


Gentleman. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Works the Fruit of Faith 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Noy. 26-Dec. 2 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Seripture References Jas. 2: 14-26. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS 

Seripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in The Congregational Hand- 
book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be used, there- 
fore, as an aid to daily worship. The Hand- 
book, A Book of Prayers and Devotional Hymns 
may be had at five cents each from the Com- 
mission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

Suggestions for prayer meeting. Make this 
subject practical by drawing out from the people 
the things which they could be doing as in- 
dividuals and as a church to prove their faith by 
works. If this topic is used for the Thanks- 
giving week, of course a Thanksgiving turn 
should be given to it. Formulate and adopt a 
plan for promoting the reading of Christian litera- 
ture as suggested under the Program of Church 
Work. 

1. A skeleton faith. (Jas. 2: 17.) Faith 
which eontents itself with the expressions of 
creeds and ceremonies is like a skeleton, de- 
void of flesh and lifeless. There are people 
who will kill the prophet in order that they 
may have a sacred tomb at which to worship. 
This particular form of dead faith is unknown 
in America; but so-called faith which does 
nothing but make profession is too well known 
among us. 

2. The proof of faith. (Jas. 2: 18.) Let 
no one consent to the proposition that we 
should not confess our faith in words. This 
would be to deny Christ. (See Mat. 10: 32, 33). 
The important thing is that with this oral 
testimony there should go living proof in 
Christian deeds. The man who withdrew from 
church membership for twenty years while he 
was getting his debts paid so that his Chris- 
tian profession might not be belied by his 
financial reputation sets us thinking. 

3. Believing what we cannot do. (Jas. 2: 
19.) “The demons believe and_ shudder.” 
Doutbless other worldly beings are here re- 
ferred to. Are there not, however, many men 
who lack the moral ability necessary to prac- 
tise Christian faith? Intellectual assent to the 
tenets of Christianity does not make them 
Christians; life from above is necessary. (See 
Jno. 38: 3.) Every church should take ac- 
count of the men and women about it whose 
minds are right, but who need spiritual re- 
generation and take steps to put them in con- 
tact with the power from above. 

4. Believing what we will do. (Jas. 
2: 20.) The lame man from the Christian 
standpoint is the man who knowing and be- 
lieving the right way refuses or neglects to 
walk in it. It will do such a man no good 
to pride himself in his creed or to cloak him- 
self with ceremonies. Such a fig tree will 
bear nothing but leaves, and is fit only to be 


-cut down and cast away. 


5. “A noble partnership. Paul ‘contends 
that it was Abraham’s faith which was 
counted him for righteousness. As the ad- 
vocate of works James is right in insisting 
that the two must go together. By works 
Abraham’s faith was made perfect; without 
faith there would have been in him no noble 


Closet and Altar 


RULING THE TONGUE 
Let your speech be always with grace, sea- 
soned with salt, that ye may know how to an- 
swer every man.—Col. 4: 6. 


Keep your voice in tune for prayer and 
let all your language be a pure language, 
that you may be fit to call on the name of 
the Lord—Matthew Henry. 


A wound given by a word is oftentimes 
harder to be cured than that which is given 
with the sword. Be rather a hearer and 
bearer away of other men’s talk than a be- 
ginner and procurer of speech.—Sir Henry 
Sidney. 


O that mine eyes might closéd be 

To what becomes me not to see; 

That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear; 
That truth my tongue might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly ; 

That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived within my breast. 


—Author Unknown. 


Far be it from you to take pleasure in 
hearing others eyil spoken of; whether un- 
justly, or though it be some way deservedly, 
yet let it be alway grievous to you, and no 
way pleasing to hear such things, much less 
to speak of them. It is the devil’s delight 
to be pleased with evil speakings. The Sy- 
rian calls him an eater of slanders or eal- 
umnies.—lobert Leighton. 


The power of godliness will rule over the 
tongue, though a world of iniqtity. If one 
be a Galilean, his speech will betray him; 
he’ll not speak the language of Ashdod, but 
the language of Canaan. He will neither 
be dumb in religion; nor will his tongue 
walk at random, seeing to the double guard 
nature giveth to his tongue, grace hath 
added a third: The fruits of holiness will 
be found in his outward conversation, for he 
hath clean hands as well as a pure heart. 

wx —Thomas Boston. 


He is in the wrong mood;-he is in the 
mood when a man should shut his mouth. 
But that is the last miracle of grace. 

—Joseph Parker. 


Keep us, O God, in continual remem- 
brance of thy mercy, that we may never 
fall into censorious judgments or the folly 
of unkind words. So impress our minds 
with the need of diligence that we may labor 
joyfully in the work to which thow hast 
called us and find no room for malice or 
spitefulness. We thank thee that thou 
knowest us altogether, O thou most loving 
and most just! Let all our relations with 
our fellows be those of brotherhood, and 
may we seek the deeper experiences of our 
lives in kindly social relations. So may we 
ever dwell with thee, who art the Father of 
our spirits, and with thy Son, the Hider 
Brother of us all. In his name. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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work. 


It is for us to call ourselves to the life 
of both faith and work, 

6. Animating faith. (Jas. 2: 26.) When 
the hands on the face of a clock fail to record 
the correct time, there is need of repairing the 
clock itselfi—the ‘works,’ we say. It will 
do no harm to play on that word and main- 
tain that when a nominal Christian presents 
a false face to the world, because of his pro- 
fession, the need is that his works should be 
made to tally with his profession. It is the 


nature of true faith to bring forth deeds which 
accord with profession. 


ProcRAM oF CHURCH WorK 
Christian Literature 

In The Congregational Handbook it is sug- 
gested that churches observe the last Sunday 
in November as Christian Literature Sunday. 
If there is a better day, well and good, but 
do not neglect the important function of help- 
ing the church constitueney to have stimulat- 
ing Christian literature at hand. 

1. The denominational periodicals. Have 
a plan for securing the largest possible list of 
subseribers to The Congregationalist, The 
Missionary Herald and The American Mis- 
sionary. Add to this list the state and dis- 
trict papers, if such are available. An an- 
nouncement in the calendar is important; a 
good word from the pulpit will help, but some 
person or committee should actively. promote 
the securing of subscribers to our 
tional periodicals. 

2. The Congregational Handbook for 1923 
is ready. It contains daily Bible readings for 
the whole year; Sunday School and Christian 
Iindeavor topics; prayer meeting subjects, 
with a wide range of concise information con- 
cerning the denomination, which makes it 
eminently desirable that every Congregational 
family should have a copy. It is particularly 
valuable as furnishing opportunity to promote 
personal and family devotions under the 
stimulation of the pastor and the church. I¢ 
is suggested that churches which are taking the 
Hivery Member Canvass in December should 
procure an adequate supply so that there may 
be left at the home of every family canvassed 
a copy of this Handbook with the compliments 
of the church; that this should be followed up 
by reference from the pulpit, especially with 
reference to the devotional life. Where this 
plan is not followed, other plans should be 
devised for its circulation. Order from the 
Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York, at 5 cents per copy. 

3. Missionary literature. Our missionary 
enterprise is a vast one. It calls for the cir- 
culation of information systematically.- The 
church will do well to appoint some one as 
librarian who can give time to the matter of 
arranging for the supply and distribution of 
such pieces of literature as are most needed 
by the particular church. 

4. General religious literature. Most people 
need, and appreciate advice regarding help- 
ful religious periodicals and books. The wide- 
awake church will develop its own plans for 
stimulating the general use of helpful litera- 
ture through the library, by subscription for 
magazines and the purchase of books so that 
in place of cheap and. detrimental literature 
there will be valuable contributions to the 
Christian life of the community. 
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When Jim Stayed on the Job 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


“T’l] wait here while: you go in and ask,” 
volunteered Ted Gray, halting at Jim Bonney’s 
gate. “Bring your skates along and we'll stop 
at our house. Mother was making crullers. 
Hustle!” he called after Jim’s vanishing 
figure. “First skating of the season. No time 
to lose.” 

For tedious weeks Jim had waited for the 
lake to freeze so that he might try out his 
splendid new skates. The winter had been dis- 
gustingly mild, but today the boys had been 
jubilant to see’ the street-cars flying green 
flags, the signal that at last the ice was safe. 


Jim exploded into the hall, then calmed 
down as he realized his mother was at the 
telephone. Then his heart dropped to his 
heels to hear her say: “Why, how lucky! 
Here’s Jim, now, so I'll catch the next car.” 
Before Jim could regain his breath she was 
explaining matters to him as she gathered 
together gloves, hat and wraps. 

“Aunt Mabel is still bedfast, but so much 
better she wants to see me. And the nurse 
is anxious for a few hours off, so I knew you’d 
look after the house and Dolly till supper- 
time. You won’t mind?” 

Wouldn’t mind! Jim opened his mouth, 
shut it, then inquired casually, “Couldn’t Ellen 
come over awhile?” Ellen was a jolly girl 
neighbor who adored Dolly and often helped 
Mrs. Bonney out. 

“Vllen was invited to a birthday supper and 
isn’t coming home from school,’ his mother 
informed him. Something in Jim’s blank look 
halted her as she fumbled in the desk for her 


bag. “What is it?’ she asked in concern. 
“Oh, nothing much!” Jim pulled himself 
together gallantly. No use making a row 


about what couldn’t be helped. “Ted wanted 
me to go skating. But you hustle along to 
Aunt Mabel’s. The ice’ll keep, and I’ll run 
things here. Dolly asleep?” 

“Still napping.” Mrs. Bonney glanced at 
the clock. “She won’t waken for half an hour, 
most likely, and when she does, give her some 
milk and bread.’”’ She patted Jim’s shoulder 
hastily. ‘‘Awfully sorry about the skating, 
Jim. But the ice ought to be good for some 
time now. ‘There comes the car.” 

The door closed, and Jim stood at the win- 
dow moodily watching till his mother was 
gone. Ted hallooed from the gate, and Jim 
made elaborate signs explaining that all hope 
‘was abandoned. Ted was persistent and raced 
to the porch to argue. He had all sorts of 
schemes from leaving the sleeping child alone 
for “just half an hour or so,” to moving her 
to his house. But Jim was gloomily firm and 
unyielding, so Ted darted away, his skates 
teasingly ajingle. 

“Well, I’ll get my chores done early,” phi- 
losophized Jim, “any maybe I can stop at, the 
lake after school to-morrow. Wish I could 
think of a way to earn the rest of that base- 
ball-mitt money. No odd jobs anywhere. 
First, I'll see how Dolly’s making it.” 

He tiptoed to the tiny nursery where his 
little sister lay sleeping, her rosy cheek pressed 
to an ancient but still adored rag doll, Betsy 
Jane. Betsy Jane’s lone black button eye 
blinked up at Jim comically. “I'll look after 
her,” Jim fancied she said. 


“Just till I split the kindling and fill the 
wood-box and feed the chickens,’ he nodded 
as he scurried below. Another boy was tear- 
ing by with his skates. In fact, Jim had a 
feeling that everybody in town was gliding 
merrily over the lake except himself, and it 
was bitterly hard to wait another minute. 

He had gone to the hall closet between 
chores to make sure no heartless burglar had 
stolen his cherished skates. He had lifted 
them and imagined himself skimming over the 
ice with steel-winged feet. “It’s pretty tough,” 
he told the important old rooster as he shut 
the gate to the chicken-pen, the last task fin- 
ished. ‘Waiting’s about the meanest work of 
all, I'll say.” 

“Me-too!” With a start Jim’s eyes traced 
the unhappy sound to a telephone pole in the 
alley. There on the high cross-piece a fluffy 
white kitten clung and shivered, nervously look- 
ing down, but not daring to venture down the 
slippery pole it had climbed in such mad haste. 

“Ho, so that busy bulldog of Bert’s has treed 
you! I wondered what he was barking his head 
off about awhile ago. Well, it looks pretty 
high up there, pussy. Let’s see what we can 
do to rescue you.” 

The kitten gained confidence at seeing a 
friend below. But though Jim stood near the 
pole, coaxing and holding up his arms, the 
kitten only meowed piteously and refused to 
risk it. ‘“‘Well, how about a ladder?’ With 
a chuckle and an unnecessary ‘Wait till I get 
back,” Jim ran to the shed, lugged out the old 
ladder, stuck his head in at the kitchen door 
to make sure Betsy Jane was still looking after 
Dolly. Then using all his strength, he dragged 
the heavy ladder to the pole. He stopped to 
pant, and looked around, hoping to call some- 
body else to his aid and that of the kitten, but 
nobody appeared. He worked hard to get one 
end of the ladder braced firmly against the 
pole. Then cautiously he climbed up as far 
as he dared, and again coaxed and called. 
This time pussy took courage, and with many 
a complaining meow, and seyeral false starts, 
finally trusted himself to sliding down within 
reach of those friendly arms. 
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“There ! 
Jim 
kitten safe at last he ran upstairs just as 
Dolly opened her eyes and sat up. 

“Nice kitty!” cooed the child, delighted at 
so novel an awakening, and poor, faithful 
Betsy Jane was forgotten as Dolly cuddled the 
shivering kitten. 

“Wonder where it belongs? I never saw 
it before,” puzzled Jim. ‘Come ahead, Dolly, 
and have some bread and milk. Yes, pussy 
ean lunch with you.” 

It was upon this eozy family party that 
Cousin Hal burst in. He was a freshman at 
the university and often ran in for week-end 
visits, to Jim’s great satisfaction. “Hello, 
everybody and the cat! I came to supper!” 
announced Cousin Hal. ‘“Where’d you get the 
pedigreed feline?” 

Then mother arrived, and at once recog- 
nized the cat as belonging to a new neighbor. 
“That dear old lady next block, Jim, and she 
sets great store by this cat. Take it home be- 
fore she has to scour the neighborhood.” 

Jim and his armful received a royal wel- 
come from the anxious old lady. She thanked 
him over and over, pressed on him a piece of 
gingerbread, and a coin, which Jim tried hard 
not to accept. But she assured him that it 
was worth much more to have her ‘“Snow-man” 
safely home in such cold weather, and before 
dark, for she had feared some dishonest person 
had stolen her valuable pet. 

“Seems as if that cat’s worth his weight in 
silver,” grinned Jim as he rushed home to 
display the half-dollar and sniff a good supper 
in preparation. “Now I’ve got enough ‘for 
that baseball mitt!” 

“How would you like to try out those new 
skates tonight?’ Cousin Hal demanded out of 
a clear sky. ‘“‘A bunch of my friends are hay- 
ing an ice-party and a hockey game at the 
big lake across town. I'll return him in good 
condition,” he said to Jim’s mother. 

She smiled into the eager face and consented 
readily. “I think those skates have waited 
long enough,” she said as she took up supper. 

(All rights reserved) 


and nobody hurt.” 


That’s over, 
drew a long breath, as with the fluffy 
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With the States in Conference 


Oregon Conference 


Confronted with three somewhat disconcert- 
ing and ominous elements to start with, the 
State Conference of Oregon opened and closed 
one of the most successful sessions of its his- 
tory on Oct. 10-12 at Corvallis. The enter- 
taining church was pastorless for two months 
prior to the coming of the Conference. Cor- 
vallis itself is not easily accessible from all 
parts of the state, and during the month of 
September the office of superintendent was 
vacant, due to the departure of Superintendent 
Sullens, Aug. 31, and the advent of the new 
superintendent, Rey. I. H. Harrison, Oct. 1. 
But. thanks to the new spirit of Congrega- 
tionalism in this state, every man seemed to 
think that this was the time for Oregon Con- 
gregationalists to show that co-operation is the 


‘superior element in all successful action. 


A committee on publicity, headed by Dr. 
McHlveen, kept the Portland Press informed 
of the coming conference for several weeks 
prior to the meeting. Postal cards were sent 
out to the churches and pastors to be read 
in the pulpits, and on the last Sunday a tele- 
gram was sent to every pastor to be read at 
the morning service. .This bombardment of 
the churches certainly did the business. There 
were 106 pastors and delegates and visitors 
present. 

The Portland pastors arranged for Rey. 
Caradoc Morgan of Oregon City to preach the 
pre-conference sermons at Corvallis, and to 
stay with the entertaining church until the 
Conference was over. The program committee 
set out at the very start to build up such an 
array of talent and selected variety of themes 
as to command the attention of the entire state 
fellowship. Perhaps the secret of the success 
of the meetings is largely due to the fact that 
Oregon has a fine group of live men leading 
the churches and squaring them to meet the 
live issues of the present day. Live young 
men and women who are on the front lines 
of the professions, commerce, industry, and 


Portion of Men’s Bible Class and A. T. 
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anywhere and everywhere, were coveted by the 
pastors, and were conscripted into this militant 
delegate body to see that the church of the 
Great Commander was supported and the 
issues of social righteousness advanced. And 
that was what happened when these matters 
came up for discussion and endorsement. 

A resolution “condemning secret diplomacy 
as the eternal irritant in the Near Hast situa- 
tion; urging immediate action by the United 
States consistent with our historic attitude 
of high ideals in the protection of an unpro- 
tected and helpless people, and commending 
to God our missionaries and sister churches 
in that distant land’ was unanimously passed. 
Another resolution “Commending the spirit of 
brotherhood, a living wage and the participa- 
tion of the worker in the management and 
profits of the industry’ was also unanimously 
passed. And a third resolution ‘‘endorsing the 
program of Pacific University, committing the 
Conference to aid in every way to bring the 
University to ‘its highest standard of useful- 
ness to the churches and fellowship of Oregon” 
was also enthusiastically voted. 


One of the unusual and unexpected surprises 
of the program was the music on one evening 
by the Pilgrim boys’ chorus. Mr. James 
Henry Price, son of the pastor of Pilgrim, 
Portland, organized a chorus of the Corvallis 
Sunday school boys, about 40 in all, and they 
did excellent work. Mr. Price brought little 
Gail Dalton, a Portland boy, seven years old, 
and a member of the Pilgrim Church boys’ 
chorus. He sang three solos and was enthu- 
siastically applauded and encored. 


It was freely admitted by the men that this 
Conference spirit was in no small degree the 
fruitage of the patient planning of the former 
superintendent and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sullens, who for seven years built themselves 
unstintingly into every department in the in- 
terests of a larger and more effective Con- 
gregationalism. It was also no less a welcome 
and a challenge to our new superintendent, 
Rey. C. H. Harrison, who was unanimously 
and enthusiastically endorsed by the Confer- 
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ence as the choice and representative of the 
Home Missionary Society. Superintendent 
Harrison has literally obeyed the counsels of 
St. Paul and has made no entangling alliances, 
civil or domestic. He has manifested already 
the co-operative spirit, and democracy has no 
mean champion in his administration, as séy- 
eral incidents indicate. 

Rey. Edward Constant, pastor of the High- 
land Church, is the new moderator, and Ala- 
meda Park will be the entertaining church of 
the next Conference. R. A. 


Montana Meeting at Judith Gap 


The best attended Montana State Confer- 
ence in many years met at Judith Gap the first 
week in October. The pastor, Rev. Rufus 
Whittaker, and his people gave'hospitable wel- 
come, even though the little city’s guest rooms 
were crowded to the limit. Rev. V. V. Loper of 
Great Falls was chosen moderator, and Mon- 
tana’s latest recruit, Rev. Amos Boone, pastor 
of Plentywood, served as scribe. : 

Religious education was first on the program, 
well and completely covered by Secretary F. J. 
Wstabrook of Denver, Rev. V. V. Loper of 
Great Falls, Rev. F. HE. Carlson of Helena, 
Rey. S. R. McCarthy of Livingston, Rev. R. J. 
Beebe of Ballantine, with topics as follows: 
Secretary's Report, “Board of Education,” 
“Week-Day Religious Education,’ “Church 
Vacation Schools” and ‘Young People’s Work.” 

Popular evening addresses by President 
White of Billings Polytechnic, Dr. F. N. White 
of Chicago, Mrs. Davis of Oberlin, Miss 
McConnaughey of Michigan and Rey. T. F. 
Rucker of Community Church, Malta, Mont., 
on missionary topics, were greatly appreciated. 

Reports of committees and general workers, 
especially that of Supt. H. H. Johnson, showed 
great gains all along the line. Better crops 
in most sections of the state, with many sad 
exceptions, made possible financial advances, 
shown in half-a-dozen and more new buildings 
erected and enlarged, a consummation delayed 
for several years by hard times. Twenty-four 
vacation Bible schools were held—only two 


Kansas Crry Men anv Boys on Semi-ANNUAL OUTING 
Schauffer’s Boys’ Class of Westminster Congregational Church, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. J. F. 
Holden is the teacher of the men’s class. Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, formerly Moderator of the National Council, is standing fourth 


from the left, and Nat Spencer, prominent in civic affairs and correspondent of “The Congregationalist,” is seated fourth from the 
right. 
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were held the year before. Membership gains 
in percentages exceeded any other state in the 
Union. Sunday school grading went to the 
top in the Rocky Mountain district. The Uni- 
versity Chureh at Missoula is about com- 
pleted and will open for work before Thanks- 
giving. This is an unusual work both in the 
financing and the service to be rendered, estab- 
lished largely to care for our college young 
folks. It is a monument to Dr, H. B. Har- 
rison’s perseverance, skill and popularity. 

A sumptuous chicken dinner served by the 
ladies of the church in the commodious dining 
room of the new church was the occasion for 
an hour of clever after-dinner speaking. Rey. 
Messrs. E. J. L. Bisson of Medicine Lake, 
J. R. Beebe of Broadview, H. N. Blakeway 
of Harding and James Elvin of Sidney, re- 
plied to an address of welcome by Mr. Ole 
Flaten for the church and Professor Craig for 
the schools, Rev. F. H. Henry acting as toast- 
master. 

At thé women’s session Mrs. Davis and Miss 
McConnaughey spoke with tender appeal and 
effectiveness. At the men’s session, Rey. G. G. 
Miller of Plains spoke on “The Minister and 
His Reading,’ and Rey. H. R. Phillippi on 
“Children’s Sermons.” Both topics were dis- 
cussed with animation. But the battle royal 
took place when the topic, “The Church and 
Industry,” was reached. Meeting in a rail- 
road town where many men were on strike, 
with pastors from other railroad division 
points to speak, and with men who represented 
parishes on the other side of the question, the 
challenge and counter challenge, with vocifer- 
ous, outspoken sentiments and uproarious ap- 
plause, almost broke up the women’s meeting 
through the thin partition wall in the adjoin- 
ing room. Rey. James Elvin of Sidney posed 
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represented the employee and Dr. Cory, with 
his age and vision, pointed out the way to 


‘peace, giving the counsel of the Church. 


The Conference closed with a morning busi- 
ness session and the sermon by Rev. EH. F. 
Clark, who gave one of the best of recent 
years. Place and time of meeting for next 
year was left in the hands of the board of 
directors, as it was decided to change the 
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Conference from fall to spring or early sum- 
mer, and to combine, if possible, with the 
summer assembly that was so highly appre- 
ciated by young people and pastors this last 
July. We face the new conference year with 
high hopes of bettering our good record of 
the old year,, stressing Evangelism all along 
the line, School, Missions, Membership. 
F. E. HH. 


How They Do It 
Methods in Church Work 


Carried Inspiring Messages 

“Tt can’t be done’ was the first impulsive 
response to the proposal; but Massachusetts 
has done it. Wighteen of the 25 district asso- 
ciations of churches, from the two Berkshire 
Associations to those on. the eastern coast, en- 
tered into a plan for the rearrangement for 
the dates of their fall meetings to permit 
groups of speakers representing our national 
fellowship to go from meeting to meeting, car- 
rying their messages of inspiration. The pro- 
posal for this went forth from the office of 
Secretary Hodgdon, the New England repre- 
sentative of the Commission on Missions, and 
to his taet and skill in management much 
of the success of the undertaking is due. For 
most of the meetings four speakers were dele- 
gated, and the schedule covered three weeks. 

The speakers in this campaign and their 
subjects were as follows: Secretary Burton of 
the National Council on “Paths to Power,” 
Secretary Fagley of the Commission on Mis- 
sions on “The Sort of Evangelism Our Con- 


gregational Churches Stand Yor,” Secretary 


as an employer, Rev. W. P. Kelts of Columbus Hodgdon on “Salvation Through Service,” 


Dr. Robert E. Brown of Waterbury, on 
“The Soul’s Driving Power,’ Dr. Edwin H. 
Byington, of West Roxbury, Mass., on “My 
Friend the Non-Church-Goer,”’ Dr, William 
Horace Day, of Bridgeport, Ct., on “The Church 
and Her Mission,’ Rey. Arthur M. BEllis of 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., on “Organizing the 
Chureh for Spiritual Work,” and Dr. Jay T. 
Stocking of Upper Montclair, N. J., on ‘The 
Roots of Byangelism.”’ Dr. Ashley Day 
Leavitt of Brookline, Mass., took Dr. Day’s 
place when the latter was called away for 
special obligations in his own field. Secretary 
Emrich of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society was present at many of the meetings 
and often took some part in the program. 
Secretary Cooper of the Apportionment Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Conference also 
attended many meetings and made friends for 
himself and his new work. 


These men brought to the representatives 
of the churches gathered in the association 
meetings not so much the program as the 
spirit of the work of the true church. Their 
emphasis was rather upon the power by which 
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evangelism is to be made effective than upon 
its mechanism. The meetings were note- 
worthy for the unusual number attending, and 
for the virility, the enthusiasm and the high 
courage manifested; to this, visitors from out- 
side the Commonwealth bore emphatic testi- 
mony. : 

As for Massachusetts, it no longer says “It 
ean’t be done”; it now says “‘We must do it 
again.” Ae din Wwe 


A Missionary Party 


On a recent Sunday morning, at First 
Chureh, Oak Park, Ill., a dainty Japanese lady, 
who stood by herself in her kimona of crepe 
paper, which was pasted to her pienie spoon 
head and body, appeared before the respective 
leaders of the boys’ and girls’ departments of 
the Church School, bearing in her wire hand 


a rough sheet of paper with the following 
legend : 
Will gentlemen 
mos’ from-over- 
Beautiful the sea 
ladies at the 
have tea League 
with me of 
and hear Plymouth 
mos’ happy at 
welcome 5 
news from of the 
mos’ helpful clock, 
pale faced this 
ladies and evening? 


The sixty boys and girls who accepted the 
invitation, after an informal sing around the 
piano, had presented to them, by means of a 
clever poster, the outreach of the work of 
their own chureh in China and Japan. Lines 
of influence were drawn from a picture of the 
church through a map of the world to photo- 
graphs of the missionaries and the institutions 
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support—the Hemingways, the 
the Misses Dizney, Darrow and 
Babcock. Interesting bits from their letters 
followed. After the meeting, the senior girls, 
in Japanese costume, ushered their guests into 
the adjoining room. No table was spread, but 
the supper of rice, tea and little cakes was 
served Japanese fashion—on the floor. In each 
corner of the room stood a single chrysanthe- 
mum in a vase. Little carved figures from the 
missions cabinet gave a realistic touch of local 
color. At each place, as a favor, was a little 
square of paper, on which were printed pic- 
tures of clothing, lanterns, ete. The lanterns 
represented such as were burned on the graves 
of the dead to provide light and shelter to the 
departed spirits for their long journey. 


Conducting an Adult Bible Class 


The adult class of CapmxLac, MicH., meets 
on Sunday morning, immediately following the 
morning service, and devotes the first ten 
minutes to a report of general religious news. 
Twenty minutes is then spent in the presen- 
tation of the topic of the day, this being fol- 
lowed by a season of general discussion. 
Among the topics being considered this fall 
are: “Wducational Ideals of Today’; ‘What 
Kind of Sermon Does Me the Most Good’; 
“The Value of Music to the Church”; “The 
Chureh as a Social Center”; “The Outlook of 
an Optimist’; “The League of Nations as 
Viewed by the Church’; “Does an Investment 
in Foreign Missions Pay Dividends?’; ‘The 
Function of Publicity in Church Work’; ‘The 
Difference in the Attitude and Function of 
Priests and Prophets of the Bible and Their 
Influence on Modern Life”; ‘‘Has Christmas 
Lost Any of Its True Spirit?” Rev. Jonathan 
Turner is the pastor. 


which they 
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News of the Churches 


MAINE 
Centennial of Monson Church 

The town of Monson celebrated its 100th 
anniversary this year. Congregationalism can 
go one step more, for the men organizing the 
town had one year previous organized a 
church. Under the leadership of Rey. John 
Sawyer, better known as Father Sawyer, the 
work was started in August, 1821, and the 
church has maintained its organization since 
that time. It was a healthy beginning for the 
town that the men interested in its start were 
men of Christian character. 

The celebration of the centennial was ob- 
served Aug. 20, the chief speaker of the day 
being Dean Shailer Matthews of Chicago. 

A special service was held in the Congre- 
gational Church Sunday morning, Aug. 21, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rey. T. J. W. Cornish,. 
assisted by a former pastor of the church, 
Rey. Thos. Day of Cornish, Me. The theme of 
the sermon was “The Monson Yet to Be—A 
Forward Look.” There was a good attend- 
ance, and a number of out-of-town visitors 
expressed their interest in the church and its 
relation to the history of the town. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dr. F. M. Sheldon at Hanover 

Dr. I’. M. Sheldon, Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Society, was in Hanover for Sunday, 
Oct. 22. He met the staff of the Church of 
Christ church school for discussion on Sat- 
urday afternoon; he preached to the congre- 
gation on Sunday morning, giving an effective 
religious education message; in the evening 


tion ideals. 


Last year out of something over four hundred students nearly one hundred were volunteers for foreign mis- 
It is found that Christian life stimulates and increases intellectual life. 
thing. The entrance of God’s Word gives light of many kinds,—industrial, financial and intellectual as well 


sionary service. 


as spiritual. 
+ 


Present needs are for current expenses, buildings and endowment.. 
A hall to hold one hundred men, another to hold one hundred women, 
a chapel to seat twelve hundred people, a library to hold 100,000 
volumes are needed now. Would you like to share in the maintenance 
and enlarging of this institution which stands in the midst of twenty- 
five millions of our young Americans? It so, please advise the President, 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 
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Wheaton, Illinois 
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For Christ and His Kingdom 


A college where the Bible is believed, loved, and taught. 


This college fs close to the center of population in the United States. 
There is no reason to suppose that this center will ever be greatly distant 
5 from this present one which is somewhere in the neighborhood of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Wheaton is a standard American college, doing four years of college work, four years of 
secondary work being required for admittance. It has an enviable reputation for thorough scholarship and Chris- 
Fraternities, dancing, card playing, theatre going and the like are forbidden. 


This is not a strange 
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he led a two-hour discussion in a meeting 
of parents and teachers, on the various 


aspects of home co-operation; and still later 
on Sunday evening he met a group of 20 
Dartmouth students at the parsonage for an 


THE BOOKS OF 
Dr. T. R. GLOVER 


Canon Barnes of Westminster 
Abbey writes: ‘The popularity 
of Dr. Glover’s writings is one of 
the most significant signs of the 
time. We strongly commend his 
books to those who wish to study 
the power of Christ in the life and 
thought of men. ”’ 

Books byT. R. CLOVER, D.D.,L.L.D. 


Fell f St. John’ llege ridge 

Public nates for pr adie ks ss 
PROGRESS IN RELIGION TO THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


“Meets a long-felt need in providing a study in 


the background of Christianity...—Dean 0. JB. 
Brown, Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 
12mo. Net, $2.00 


POETS AND PURITANS 

“These nine essays vividly portray the personal- 
ities of great English writers and let them speak 
for themselves.” 8vo. Net, $4.00 
THE PILGRIM. Essays on Religion 


“Dr. Glover is a layman and knows how to in- 
terpret the meaning of Christianity in terms of 
laymen.’’"—Times Literary Supplement. 

12mo. Net, $1.75 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


“‘Profoundly suggestive, and has all the interest 


of Dr. Glover’s well-written former books.’’— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

12mo. Net, $1.00 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 
MEN 
“Wascinates by its intellectual range and fervor 
as well as by its deep devotion.’’—British 
Weekly. 12mo. Net, $1.90 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
“‘A reverent, sane, fresh and suggestive study of 
the great life of all times.’’—The Baptist. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


At Your Religious Book Store 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishersin America for 
Hodder & Stoughton 
244 Madison Avenue 


New York 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


for CHILDREN 


Beautifully Illustrated 


for S. S. TEACHERS 


With Cyclopedic Helps 


for OLDER FOLKS 


With Extra Large Print 
Red Letter, Wide Margin 
Family and Pulpit Bibles 


Also NEW TESTAMENTS and 
BOOKS for BIBLE STUDENTS 


At All Booksellers 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
385 West 32d Street New York 
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informal talk about the fundamental religious 
questions, from metaphysics to the modern 
interpretation and use of the Bible. The 
chief emphasis of Secretary Sheldon’s visit 
was on the importance of team work between 


church and home in the effort to develop 
Christian attitudes and conduct in life day 
by day. 


Dedications at Exeter and Franklin 

On Oct. 22, Exeter, Rev. J. M. Bixler, 
pastor, held a special dedicatory service after 
extensive renovations to the church audito- 
rium. Mr. Bixler preached on “The Good- 
ness of God’s House,” prayer was offered by 
Dr. S. H. Dana, pastor emeritus of Phillips 
Church, and there was special musie by an 
enlarged choir. 

FRANKLIN has enlarged the chapel building, 
providing for a fine new dining hall and so- 
cial rooms. On Oct. 12 a supper was served 
and a three-act play given at the opening of 


this addition. The church is at _ present 
without a settled pastor. HBP. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A Series of Addresses at Old South, Boston 

By action of the church committee of OLD 
Soutu, BostTon, it was resolved last spring 
that a course of Friday evening lectures by the 
minister, Dr. G. A. Gordon, presenting such 
autobiographical material as he might deem 
best, particularly with reference to his early 
life and education, would be of great interest 
and helpfulness. In accordance with that ac- 
tion, on Friday evenings, in the chapel of the 
Old South Chureh, Dr. Gordon will deliver 
the following addresses: 


Nov. 10. Education and Religion What? 
17. Stock: Education by Inheritance. 
24. The Influence of Nature. 
Dee. &. First’ Lessons in Metaphysics and 
Logic. 
15. The Scottish Public School Sixty 
Years Ago. 
29. Weudalism and Democracy. 


Jan. 5. Keeping the Sabbath. 


12. Pre-Moral Religion: Athletics. 
19. The Discipline of Immigration. 
26. The Use of Spare Hours. 

Feb; 2. My First Parish. 


9. College and Great Experiences. 
March 30, Good Friday. Education under the 
Master of Religion. 


A Springfield Installation 

Twenty-three years had elapsed since the 
last installing council at NorTH, SPRINGFIELD, 
until Oct. 11, when Rey. S. F. Blomfield was 
officially seated by a large council represent- 
ing Hampden Association and a few other 
churches and individuals. The church believes 
in installation; it also believes in keeping its 
pastors, as Dr. N. M. Hall’s 22-year pastorate 
attests. Mr. Blomfield began work in the city 
Jan. 1 after successful service at Montpelier, 
Vt., and Hasthampton, but the 75th anniver- 
sary of the church had the right of way in the 


spring, and installation was deferred until 
autumn. 
Mr. Blomfield devoted his credal statement 


to “the Christology of the New Testament.” 
Jesus was vastly more than a refigious genius. 
He was the revealer of God. The minister is 
an ambassador of the glory of God as seen in 
Jesus Christ, to preach the mind of the Master 
and lead all men into Christian character. 

Dr. P. S. Moxom presided as moderator and 
Rev. E. H. Thayer was scribe. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. T. S. Devitt of Fall 
River, emphasizing the world’s need of Bible 
study and religious education, in which the 
church must supplement or, if need be, sub- 
stitute for the home. Rey. Frank Blomfield 
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of Montpelier, Vt., father of the pastor, made 
the installing prayer, Dr. Neil McPherson gaye 
the right hand of fellowship, Dr. H. A. Reed 
the charge to the pastor and Dr. N. M. Hall, 
pastor emeritus, the charge to the people. 
Lone. 


Entertained Woman’s Board of Missions 
SourTu, PiIrrsFIELD, together with all the 
churches of the city, made complete prepara- 
tions for the meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions, Noy. 8-10. The church kept open 
house throughout the conference and placed 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT, PASTOR or COM. 
Samples of Services free to Pastor, Sup’t, or Committee 
SPECIAL 
Send 30 cents in stamps for 


1 Christmas Helper, No. 10, price. - . . 20 

3 Christmas Pageants with eae ais 25c. 

3 Complete 16 page services, new. ... . 21c. 
All for 30 cents 66c 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Stories, Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 
Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 
examination if requested. 
HALL-MACK CO., t 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOSPEL PIONEERING 


Reminiscenses of Early Congregationalism in 
California 
By Rev. W.-C. Ponp, D.D. 


“In parts as interesting as a novel: in 
other parts as beautiful as a poem.” C.P.R. 


“T have read your fascinating book of 
memories with great pleasure and equal 
profit.” Rev. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


“The book arrived yesterday and before 
night I had read eyery page of it with keen- 
est interest. It. is a fascinating story, 
marvelously well told. It ought to be read 
not only for the picture it gives of the early 
days, but for the spiritual message it con- 
veys.” RrEv. W. B. THoRP, Pastor at Palo 
Alto, Calif.—seat of Stanford University. 


On sale for $1.00 by 
THE PILGRIM PRESS Boston and Chicago 


OLD JOE 


And Other Vesper Stories 
By SHEPHERD KNAPP 
Sermons preached in story form by 


the author; a few of them were 
afterwards told to groups of Ameri- 
can soldiers and marines in France. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It! 


What Shall I Believe? 


By Pres. Augustus H. Strong 
Of Rochester Theological Seminary 
THE last message of the greatteacher, A posi: 
tive and constructive statement of what he him- 
self found from the witness of his own heart to be 
the best confirmation of Scripture teaching, 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Record Books 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 


for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 
Church School Collection Envelopes. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PRESS” sits2"** 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


pis 
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its facilities at the service of all delegates and 
visiting friends. The two big evening meet- 
ings were held in its beautiful auditorium. 
The pastor, Rev. Payson Pierce, conducted the 
Wednesday evening devotional service. 


for 
this 
Booklet 


THE PICTURE 
SAND THEM 
PULPITW 


Always Available — 
The Right Films 
For Your Church 


Churches equipped with Safety 
Standard projectors are always 
certain of a dependable supply of 


the right type of Motion Pictures. 


If you are planning to purchase 
. motion picture equipment, inves- 
tigate the Safety Cinema—the 
projector that has behind it 
- twelve hundred different subjects 
on Safety Standard film. 


Our libraries are devoted exclusively to 
providing clean, wholesome motion pic- 
tures for churches and schools. We do not 
* serve theatres, consequently you will not 
* experience with us, the boycott which so 
* many churches have recently met from 
the professional exchanges. 


Write for beautiful Catalog N and 
acopy of the fascinating booklet, 
“The Picture and the Pulpit.” 


. UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM Corp. | 
als 69 West Mohawk Street a 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Lorenz's Christmas Music 


SERVICES (New 1922) 


One Starry Night by Wilson 
Wonderful Tidings by Holton. 
The Angels’ Serenade, Classic. 
The Precious Promise by Lorenz. 
Send for free sample packet. 


CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1922) 


Santa to the Rescue by Wilson. 30 cents. 
Sons of Promise by Lorenz. Sacred. 20 
cents. Sent on approval upon request. 


RECITATIONS ANP EXERCISES 


New 1922) 
Christmas Treasury No. 33. 25 cents. 


STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
15 well-known carols. 10 cents. 


CHOIR CANTATAS or SEMI-ORATORIOS 
Glory to God, Heyser. (New ’22) 60 cents. 
Yuletide Memories, Wilson. (New 1922) 

60 cents. 
Sent on approval upon request. 

CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
Our ten most popular out of over 300 we 
publish sent on approval upon request. 

CHRPSTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


State voice desired, advance 10 cents for 
postage and packing and about a half-dozen 
sheet-music selections will be sent you on 
approval. 


Send for free catalog 
Mention The Oongregationalist 


[OREN New York, Chicago 


PUB. CO. and Dayton, Ohio 
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Accepts Call to East, Milton 

Rey. W. P. Landers of Brockton has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of Hasvt, 
MILTON, after a_ suc- 
cessful five months as 
acting pastor of Abing- 
ton. Mr. Landers has 
held several pastorates 
in Massachusetts and 
one in Connecticut, and 
in addition, has been 
active in various other 
lines of work. As sec- 
retary of the Massa- 
chusetts Total Absti- 
nence Society from 1913 
to 1918, he not only 
addressed the congregations of*11 denomina- 
tions, but also thousands of young people in 
the high and private schools of the state. 
Since resigning that position, he has given 
much time to local interests in Brockton, 
where he was active in the draft enrollment, 
the war chest drive, government community 
stores and the anti-influenza campaign. He 
was sponsor for and secretary of Brockton’s 
centennial celebration in 1921, and at its com- 
pletion prepared the historical volume, ‘“Brock- 
ton and Its Centennial.” During this period 
he has also served some of our churches as 
acting pastor for a series of months, notably 
West Medford, Mass., South Berwick, Me., 
and Abington. 

During the past five months at Abington, 
Mr. Landers has done good work in renewing 
and enlivening some of the church’s activities. 
He has arranged an interesting program for 
the midweek service and greatly increased the 
regular attendance; Sunday evening services 
have been resumed ; an attractive weekly calen- 
dar has been issued; a children’s church at- 
tendance program record has been started. In 
view of the good things accomplished, the 
church urged Mr. Landers to remain as per- 
manent pastor. 

Wast, Milton, is a family church in a rapidly 
developing community, where the opportunity 
for constructive work is great. The church 
looks forward to a period of progress under 
Mr. Lander’s leadership. The new pastorate 
began on Noy. 12. : 


CONNECTICUT 
Bequest for First Church, Fairfield 

In the will of the late J. Sanford Saltus of 
New York City a bequest of $50,000 was made 
to First CHURCH OF @HRIST, FAIRFIELD, to 
be used as seems best to the church. 

Mr. Saltus, a great admirer of Joan of Are, 
presented statues of the Maid of France to 
various cities in this country and in her na- 
tive land, notably the equestrian statue by 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt on Riverside Drive, New 
York City. He was the heaviest individual 
contributor to the fund for rebuilding the 
prostrate library of Louvain. 

The edifice of First Church was beautified 
some years ago by six stained-glass windows 
given by Mr. Saltus, a lover of Fairfield from 
his youth, in memory of the first pastors of 
the church—Reys. Samuel Wakeman, John 
Jones, Joseph Webb, Noah Hobart, Andrew 
Eliot and Heman Humphrey. These windows 
were executed by the Tiffany Studios of New 
York. They are constructed on mosaic prin- 
ciples, varied geometrical forms making a 
frame-work for a _ simple landscape _ scene, 
around which an appropriate Scripture text 
is woven. 


NEW YORK 


Conference of Young People 
Homer entertained the week-end conference 
of young people of Central Association, Oct. 
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REVELLS Bo 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OKS 


Leaders in Church Work 


HALLOCK | A, Modern Cyclo- 


for all Occasions 
By G. B. F. HALLOCK, Editor of “:The Expositor.”’ 
A valuable handbook for Preachers, Sunday 


School Superintendents and all Christian 
workers. Nineteen hundred and _ thirty- 
eight illustrations. $3.00 


New Tasks for 


BABSON | Old Churches 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Suggestions for the solution of to-day’s 
problems, clear-cut and courageous, regard- 
ing the physical, social, and spiritual salva- 
tion. $1.00 


HARPER | The Church in 


the Present Crisis 


By PRES. WILLIAM ALLEN HARPER 
Hon. Josephus Daniels says: ‘Dr. Harper 
has ably presented the demand that the 
church shape the thought and life of the 
future. It is a book of faith with wise 
directions and guidance.” $1.75 


McG ARRAH Money Talks 
Stimulating Studies in 
Christian Stewardship 
By REV. ALBERT F. McGARRAH 
A wealth of fresh material, popular in 
style, yet deeply inspiring in tone. A com- 
panion volume to “Modern Church* Finance.” 


$1.25 
’ 
PRATT | The Master’s Method of 
———— Winning Men 
By DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, D.D. 
Introduction by Frederick L. Fagley, D.D. 
A plea for “personal evangelism,’’ con- 
taining numerous instances of its proving the 


most effective agency of the Christian reli- 
gion. $1.00 


VANCE | In the Breaking of 


the Bread 
United Presbyterian: 


By JAMES I. VANCE 
“A volume of com 
munion addresses marked by deep spiritual 
insight and knowledge of the human rere 
9) 


BOWIE | The Road of the 


Star 


: By W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D.D. 

A volume of addresses which bring the 
message of Christianity with fresh and kind- 
ling interpretation to the immediate needs 
of men. $1.50 


DAVIS 


Preaching the 
Social Gospel 


By OZORA S. DAVIS, D.D. 
The new book on preach rs’ problems to- 
day, by the author of ‘Evangelistic Preach- 
ing,” is the next book every preacher should 


road. $1.50 
Jesus an Economic 


DARBY | Mediator 


God’s Remedy for Industrial and International Ills 
By JAMES E. DARBY, D.D. 
Christian Index: “Dr. Darby's book will go 
far toward remedying conditions, if leaders 
in both camps—labor and capital—will study 


his message.” $1.50 
Twelve Live-Wire 


SHIRK | Questions 


By CHRISTIAN H. SHIRK 
Friends Intelligencer: “Dr. Shirk infuses 
into his discussion of vital religious problems 
of to-day a charming interest. A practical 
help for daily complex living.” $1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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A Child’ 

O you realize the tremendous impor- 
D tance of selecting books for young 
people which will not only entertain 
but will help to mould character as well? 
Such books are the famous animal classics, 
Black Beauty and BEAUTIFUL JOE, 
stories which have never failed to hold the 
children’s attention to the very end. They 
read and love the story of BEAUTIFUL 
JOE, the homely and abused little dog who 
was rescued and adopted by a sympathetic 
family. And they read it without realizing 
for a moment that they are absorbing one 
of the greatest lessons a child can learn— 
the lesson of unselfishness. 


More than a million copies of 
BEAUTIFUL JOE have been sold 


A story that will never grow old, and one 
that speaks not for the dog alone, but for 
the whole animal kingdom. Through it we 
enter the animal world, and are made to see 
as animals see, and to feel as animals feel. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 
By Marshall Saunders 


has just been revised and re-issued in hand- 
some cloth binding, with colored picture- 
cover, many illustrations, and charming end 
papers by Charles Copeland. A beautiful gift 
book edition for all occasions. If your book- 
store cannot supply you, order from the pub- 
lisher. $1.50 net. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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13-15. About 120 were present. The faculty 
consisted of Rev. A. V. Bliss, New Wngland 
Secretary of the A. M. A.; Miss Olive Pearson 
of the Sunday school extension work; Rev. 
©. S. Osgood of Oswego; Rev. H. J. Condit 
of Ithaca; and Rev. J. H. Olmstead of Homer. 

The meeting opened with a banquet Friday 
night. Saturday morning classes were held on 
Bible study, missions and life service. In the 
afternoon a question box was held, followed 
by out-of-door athletics, Rev. J. A. G. Moore, 
student-pastor at Cornell, directing the boys, 
while the girls were in-charge of Miss Helen 
French, physical director of Homer Academy. 
Mr. Bliss gave a stereopticon lecture Satur- 
day evening and preached the sermon on Sun- 
day morning. Mr. Osgood gave an address 
on “How to Study the Bible at the Sunday 
School Hour.” At the Communion service 
Sunday afternoon Miss Pearson spoke, and the 
young people elected three deacons and three 
deaconesses, who passed the elements in a 
most reverential manner. The meeting next 
fall will be in Camden. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


New House of Worship for Cleveland Park 
Encouraging progress is reported on the new 
ehureh building of CLEVELAND PARK, WASH- 
INGTON. The walls are up to the main floor, 
and if all goes well the new year will see the 
completion of the building. Rey. F. EH. Bige- 
low is pastor. F. L. M. 


GEORGIA 
Work at Fort Valley and Calhoun Reopened 
Occasionally our superintendents are privi- 
leged to assist in the resurrection of dead 
churches. Through the united efforts of Supt. 
Neil McQuarrie, Rev. J. F. Blackburn and 
Rey. Ralph Gillam, the church at Fort Valley, 


7=UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY= 


November 
THEME: 
The Bible — 
Undelivered | 
to the Nations 
of the World 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY - 


26th, 1922 ( 


to pastors, Sunday School 


or either adjacent Sunday ) 


YOUR Church or Sunday School will welcome the education 
and the inspiration resulting from the observance of Universal Bible Sunday. 
An extremely interesting exercise, a beautiful poster in colors, an informa- 
tive report together with leaflets for wide distribution furnished free on request 


superintendents, teachers and other religious workers. 


Kindly state size of congregation, school or class in ordering. 


Bible House, New York 


The Editor 


recently said “ Dr. Sell may now be numbered among the writers of Jest sellers. 


of The 
Congregationalist 
The sales of 


his Bible Studies have just passed the quarter-million mark.” 


Sell’s Bible Study Text Books 


By HENRY T. SELL, D.D. 


1. Supplementary Bible Studies. 6. Bible Studies in Life of St. Paul. 
2. Bible Studies by Books. 7. Bible Studies in Christian Life. 
3. Bible Study by Periods. 8. Bible Studies in Early Church. 
4. Bible Study by Doctrines. 9. Bible Studies in Vital Questions. 
5. Bible Studies in Life of Christ. 10. Bible Studies in the Four Gospels. 
Pror, LurHer A. WEIGLE of Yale Univ. School of Religion says: ‘I have long been familiar with this series, 


the volumes of which we have in The Sneath Memorial Library of Religious Education in this institution. 


I feel 


that the author has rende ed a splendid service through these books, and congratulate him heartily on their wide use.” 


NES" Send for circular of the ten text books. 


Cloth, each, 75 cents; paper, each, 50 cents. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 5th Avenue, New York; 17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


‘ 


BIBLES AND 


TESTAMENTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


in great variety are for sale at reduced prices by the 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 BROMFIELD AND 12 BOSWORTH STREETS, BOSTON 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
When you are absent from your church 
your pastor sees a devil in your vacant 
pew leering triumphantly at him. 


which has been closed for over four years, 
and the work at Calhoun have been brought 
to life. A capable layman will conduct the 
regular services for the time being. 


F. L. M. 


MINNESOTA 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Detroit 

On Aug. 17, 1872, eleven sturdy New Eng- 
land pioneers, who had migrated West and 
taken up homesteads in and near Detroit, 
Becker County, Minn., associated themselves 
together in the formation of a Congregational 
church. On Sunday and Monday, Sept. 24, 
25, the church celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
A former beloved pastor, Rey. R. J. Mont- 
gomery, now of Grinnell, Ia., gave the princi- 
pal addresses on both days. Facing the folks 
with whose assistance he had wrought great 
accomplishments during his ministry in De- 
troit, he expressed in words that touched the 
very soul, the challenge of the hour and the 
reminiscences of the past which were his. As 
a fitting climax to the anniversary celebra- 
tion, Dr. Everett Lesher gave an address at 
the morning and evening services the following 
Sunday. 

In view of the progress made in the short 
period of one year under the leadership of 
Rey. D. P. Cameron, whose dynamic power 
for the performance of Christian service is 
felt, not only in Detroit, but in outlying dis- 
tricts, the church looks ahead with confidence 
and assurance. An immediate outgrowth of 
the enthusiasm and earnestness to push ahead 
was the unanimous vote of the church to pro- 
ceed at once with the building of a parsonage. 
A financial committee was appointed, and 
through the generous pledging of funds, the 
church is assured of a new parsonage in the 
spring of 1923. 

IOWA 
Red-Letter Day for Denmark 

Oct. 18 marks the beginning of a new era 
in the history of DENMARK, the pioneer church 
of Protestantism in trans-Mississippi territory, 
being organized in 1838 by Rey. Asa Turner. 
Here in 18483 were ordained the members of 
the ‘Iowa Band’; one of the clergymen offi- 
ciating in that service being Rev. Reuben Gay- 
lord, great-grandfather of the present pastor, 
Rev. R. B. Noyce of Chicago Seminary. Other 
young candidates for the ministry have been 
ordained here, but this is the first time in the 
84 years of its history that the Denmark 
church has called a council for the ordination 
of its own pastor. 

In the afternoon representatives of eight of 
the churches of the Denmark Association met 
for the examination and ordination. Mr. 
Noyce presented an able and scholarly paper 
in which he gave his religious experience and 
a statement of his belief. 

Of the service in the evening mention must 
be made of the sermon by Professor Ward of 
Chieago Seminary; the charge to the minister 
by Rey. Naboth Osborne of Burlington; the 
charge to the church by Supt. P. A. Johnson 


of Grinnell; and of the right hand of fellow- 


<= =)SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


| Which is the Word of God 

hil! Complete Help to Personal Work. Convincing 
«coo fli Scripture Answers to Excuses Quick Refer- 
||ence Index. Aid in leading others to Salvation 
jand: Guide for the Christian Life Most recent 
book on these subjects. Practical, Spiritual, 
31/4| Scriptural, vest pkt. size, 128 pgs., Cloth 25e, Mo- 
l\rocco 3Sc, postp’d; stamps taken. . wanted, 
7GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ship by Rev. N. HE. Lambly of Ottumwa. Most 
inspiring of all was the prayer of ordination 
by Rey. G. T. Noyce, father of the candidate. 
In the most tender and uplifting words and 
manner he seemed to bear not only the young 
son kneeling before him, but the entire listen- 
ing congregation, up into the Holy of holies, 
to the very mercy-seat of God. 


MISSOURI 
From Aurora, I!linois, to St. Louis 

Rey. F. G. Beardsley of First, Aurora, IIl., 
began the pastorate of FouNTAIN Park, ST. 
Louis, Sept. 1. Dur- 
ing Dr. Beardsley’s pas- 
torate First, Aurora, 
received 150 members, 
making a net increase 
of 50. The Sunday 
school had a large 
growth and the prayer 
meeting attendance 
more than _ doubled. 
During the six years 
the church increased 
the salary twice and 
expended a great deal 
in repairing and beautifying the church prop- 
erty. Two or three years after Dr. Beardsley 
came .to Aurora two factions in the church 
engaged in a bitter controversy, with the re- 
sult that a small group withdrew from the 
organization. With consummate tact and skill 
the pastor carried the church through the 
crisis and kept its work at a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Fountain Park Church is a strong, aggres- 
sive organization and is situated in a com- 
munity which offers large possibilities for 
growth. 


CALIFORNIA 

Most Rapidly Growing Congregational Church 

The most rapidly growing Congregational 
Chureh to be found in America is First, 
Lone Bracu. It was founded in 1910 by the 
union of old First and Plymouth. The mem- 
bership of 839 in 1911 grew to 509 in 1916; 
in the next five years it considerably more 
than doubled to 1,238. Already with the 30 
members received Oct. 1, the accessions for 
the calendar year are 303; exceeding those of 
all last year, which were 295. Relatively to 
others it is now 13th in the United States. In 
this rapidly growing city, it seems probable 
that the large gains may continue for a num- 
ber of years; in which case in two years more, 
it will be the fourth largest in the country, 
and exceeded by none outside New York City. 
In like manner, the home expenses have more 
than quadrupled in ten years, and_ benevo- 
lences multiplied by ten times. Plans are now 
in operation to enlarge the plant, though the 
present splendid building was dedicated only 
eight years ago. Rey. H. K. Booth has been 
the minister from the time of union. 


Lay Corner Stone of Church for Japanese 

“JT do not know of anything like it in 
America,’ said Dr. Kenngott of the recent 
corner-stone laying for the new building of 
JAPANESE UNION, Los ANGELES. Of 20,000 
Japanese in southern California, half are in 
the city. Only about 10 per cent. are Chris- 
tian, most of the remainder Buddhist. The 
latter have two large temples and two small 
ones, while the Christians have had no worthy 
house of worship. High time, then, for us to 
secure worthy equipment. 

Several years ago two small Congregational 
and one Presbyterian church combined in the 
powerful Union Church. Of the two minis- 
ters, Rey. G. Tanaka is Presbyterian and Rey. 
K. Ogawa Congregational. That the federa- 
tion has prospered is evidenced in the new 
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building now rising. It has 225 members, 
aggressive for good among their people about 
Los Angeles and fruitful in Christian influ- 
ence as its adherents remove to Japan. 

The beautiful and ample structure of two 
stories includes an auditorium to seat 700, 
church school rooms, day and night English 
school rooms, kitchen, large gymnasium, ete. 
Also on either side of the church will be 
erected a small office building for revenue pur- 
poses. The cost of the lot is $21,000; and of 
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the structure, about $40,000. Of this the 
Japanese provide about $25,000, while the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Missionary So- 
cieties contribute the remainder. 

At the laying of the corner-stone some 500 
people were present, half being American, 
notably representative. In the program, com- 
bining talent from both denominations, our 


representatives were, besides the minister, 
Supt. G. F. Kenngott and Rev. Carl Patton. 
C.: EF, 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 
Size 944x 14’’.. One page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates, There 


are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 Sele25 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your ie tia House 


The advantages in the study of a uniform text are found in 


uniform family Bible study; a 
meetings; substitute teaching 


and treatments each year; additional material found in 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES and denominational 


and secular papers. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


Very popular with progressive teachers, because exceedingly 
helpful in fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar 
with Wividness and clearness that holds the pupil’s interest. 


Send for Sample Copies 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY ’”° 


Western Office: Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. 


common subject in teachers’= 
made possible; fresh texts 


BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


) pert ke 


ta 


reader or student with new 
version used is the 


NELSO 


No other version speaks with 
without a copy of Nelson’s 
FREE—A charming 36-page hooklet 


sent FREE \,pon request. 


ing Colleges, 
Bible Schools in the United States. 


Theological Seminaries, Y. M. ©. A., 


or other Bib’e Lessons. 


The American Standard Bible is for sale by all- booksellers. 


From Alpha to Omega 


Every book in the Bible, whether history or prophecy, poetry or law, Gospel 
or epistle, takes on new significance, breathes with intensified meaning, fills 


No home or institution, no Sabbath School or Church, is completely equipped 
American Standard Bible. 


“The Wonderful Story,”’ 
Bible came down through the ages, will be { 


The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all the lead- U 
Y. W. C. A. and 


' 
The American Standard Bible text is used by over 13,000,000 Sab- | 
bath School scholars from which to study the International, Graded I 

I 
o 


inspiration and strengthened faith when the 


AMERICAN B | BLE 


STANDARD 


such accuracy, authority or beauty of language. 


published at 10c per copy, telling he how ¢ the! 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
88K Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR ee Kindly send me a FREE copy of your book 
entitled “The Wonderful Story.’’ 
in any way. 


This does not obligate me 
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Cails 

AINSLIB, THOMAS, Hersey, 
Traverse City, Mich. Accepts. 

BIWLEFIELD, J. H., Cumberland, Wis., to Dublin, 
O. At work. 

BuAkpway, H. N., Red Lodge, Mont., to Hardin. 
At work. 

Boongn, A. R., Oberlin Seminary, 1922, to Plenty- 
wood, Mont. At work. 

Burn, R. A., Enosburg, Vt., to Bridport. At work. 

CLARK, E. F., Musselshell, Mont., to Custer and 
Pompeys Pillar. At work. 

Davipson, H. S., Albuquerque, N. M., 
ville, Cal. Accepts. 

EvLpRipcr, E. W., Peterboro, 
and Hancock. 
work. 


HAND WORK 


For YOUR Primary Sunday School 


Progressive Sunday Schools are now using Colored 
Crayons, Modeling Clay, Poster Papers and other 
Hand-work Materialsin their Primary Departments. 
We have specialized in this field for more than 50 
years. Write for samples of 


e Enginex’’ Poster Papers 
Construction” Papers 


to Porters- 


N. H., to Raymond 
Accepts the latter and is at 


a Prismex’’ Colored Papers 
‘ Modelit ”? Modeling Clay 

Stixit’’ Paste 
May we send you a copy of our 64-page 
Illustrated Prang Catalog? Every 
Primary Sunday School Teacher should 

have it. 

1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
The Prang Co. "373 E°2sth St. New York 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work. 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the. B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 
5751 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Conducted under the 


Thorough 


Hstablished in 1844; 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 


Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


ra 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


Mich., to Oak Park, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
5 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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Emerson, J. C., Charlestown, N. H., to Benson, 
Vt. To begin Dec. 1. 
GoppDARD, Lours, Bscondido, Cal., to Olivet, Los 


Angeles. At work. 

Hanson, W. A., Barnesville, Minn., to Baker, 
Mont. At work. 

Harris, H. R., Pilgrim, Madison, Wis., to Baraboo. 
Accepts. 


Irons, J. E., Hardwick, Vt., to Cabot. 

LInpBreck, A. F.,, Fort Recovery, O., to Lima. To 
begin Nov. 19. 

LUTMAN, THOMAS, Shelburne 
Mesa, Los Angeles, Cal. 

LyncuH, H. C., Priest River, Ida., to Peoples’ and 
Floral Park, Butte, Mont. At work. 

McCarruy, 8. R., Roundup, Mont., to Livingston. 
At work. 

PETERSON, W. A., Union, Waterloo, Ia., to North 
Riverside, Sioux City. 

WALKER, R. B., Sheridan, Wyo., to First, Billings, 


Falls, Mass., to 


Mont. At work. 

WIEDENHOEFT, WILLIAM, Memphis, Mich., to 
Bridgewater, Vt. At work. 

WILLIAMS, D. T., recently associate, North, 
Cleveland, O., to Chatham. At work. 


WILSON, 
Ga. 


ELTon, Cincinnati, Ia., to Fort Valley, 


Resignations 


BROTHERSTONE, ARTHUR, Marshfield, Vt., 

CHAMBERLAIN, C. L. (Bapt.) First, Hanover Cen- 
tere Nie 

FELLOWES, BE. C. First, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Foce, L. N., (Nazarene) Wakefield, N. H. 

Girrorp, AppIson, Brentwood, N. H. 

HASKELL, J. M., Greenland, ‘N. H. 

Siptry, G. F., (Bapt.) Temple, N. H. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MUNSON—At Hamden, Ct., 1727 Whitney Ave., 
Oct. 30, Rev. Myron Andrews Munson, aged 87 


years. 
REV. CHARLES EDWIN PERKINS 
Rey. Charles Edwin Perkins died at the 
Geneva City Hospital, Geneva, N. Y., Oct. nly & 
1922, as the result of an operation. 


He was born at Laporte, Ind.; June 12, 1853. 


He held pastorates at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
Geneva, N. Y., Athol, Mass., Iowa City, Ia., 
Keosauqua, Ia., and Sylvania, O. Sylania was 


his last pastorate, from which he resigned about 
a year ago, on account of ill health. 


REV. FRANK THOMPSON 


Rey. Frank Thompson was born at Knapton 
Wood, Alleyleix, Queens County, Ireland, Dec. 14, 
1835. He came to this country with-his widowed 
mother in 1839, and graduated from Williams 
College in 1865 and studied theology at Prince- 
ton, Union and Hartford Seminaries. He mar- 
ricd Louisa HE, Dietz in 1862 and enjoyed her 
companionship until 1914. He is survived by two 
married daughters. 

From 1868 to 1874 he was pastor of the First 
Aowing Congregational Church of Hile, Hawai- 
ian Islands. After holding pastorates in Wind- 
ham and Wilton, Ct., he was for 23 years 
chaplain of the American Seaman’s Friend Society 
in Valparaiso, Chile. After that time he became 
chaplain emeritus and was pensioned by the 
Seaman’s Friend Society. 


His last years were 


spent in Ansonia, Ct., 
where his interest in young people had strong 
influence in the church. Mr, Thompson was a 


man of unwavering faith in the righteous pur- 
poses of God. He believed in the great truths 
of the Bible. For him the ideals of Jesus were 
not simply to be admired and praised but followed. 


Events to Come 


Boston 


MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
Monday, Nov. 20, 10.45 A.M. Speaker: Rev. 
J. Edgar Park. Subject, ‘‘A Native View of 


the Irish Question.’’ 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 A.M., 19 La- 


Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 16, 1922 


BANGOR ConvocaTION WEPK, Bangor (Me.) 
Theological Seminary, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1923. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SociptTy, Ninety-Fifth 
Anniversary, Old South Church, ' Boston, 
December 4, Speakers :—Rey. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., and Rear Admiral Sims. 


A Correction 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In The Oongregationalist of Oct. 26, there 
is an article called ‘Teaching a Child to 
Pray,” signed Elizabeth Rowland, Akron, O.— 
and I didn’t write it. This is the way of 
it. At least a year ago, at a woman’s meet- 
ing, following a dinner, in the First Church 
in Akron, there were some papers read and 
discussed about the teaching and training of 
children. Ethel V. Hoyt wrote this article, 
but I sent a copy of it to The Congregational- 
ist, wishing it might appear in print, and ex- 
plaining the circumstances. I hope some cor- 
rection may be made. 

ELIzABETH MclL. RowLAND. 

Oberlin, O. 


SAMMLES OF 
FREE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday Schools. 
THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday Schools. 
CHRISTMAS FOLKS. Cantata. 

WHEN THE KING CAME. Play, without music. 


Sample Anthems for Choir. 


Any 3 of the above samples mailed to one 
address. ASK FoR CATALOG 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 


By AMOS: R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Let us send_you a pamphlet con- 
taining the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1923 


Price, $1.90 Net; $2.00 Delivered 
W.A. WILDE COMPANY 


120: BOYESTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A Christmas service for the Sunday school 


Merry Bells of Joy 


Here is the masterpiece of Christmas Ser- 
vices. It will put life into the Christmas en- 
tertainments. It has been thoughtfully and 
carefully prepared to meet the requirements 
of the most discriminating. The music is 
charming and impressive, the recitations have 
point and pep. 

100 copies, $6.00 50 copies, $3.25 
12 copies, 80 cents Sample, 7 cents 

Send for illustrated descriptive circular 

listing our large line of Holiday Supplies. 


THE JUD ON PRESS, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
 piaetaaaeictialntitieh eiaianieieded WSS ee 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


WEYMOUTH’S MODERN SPEECH TESTAMENT 
THE BEST MODERN TRANSLATION 


14 Beacon St. Circular on Request 19 W. Jackson St. 
Bost n THE PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 


Nov. 16, 1922 


American Board Lumbermen 


The Hotel Morrison made generous arrange- 
ments for the American Board luncheon to 
business men of Chicago, on the day following 
the adjournment of the meeting in Evanston. 
It developed that the hotel people were sur- 
prised to discover the character of the com- 
pany that sat down at the tables. They 
thought: the American Board was a lumber- 
man’s convention. 


“Strike while the iron is hot” but watch the 
sparks.—Methodist Protestant. 


A Winter of Content 


By LAURA LEE DAVIDSON 


“All provincial Canada is here for 
«the reading, and much besides. 


There 


is humor; there is beauty; there is: 


strength.’ 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


A “‘REVELL’’ 'BOOK.--Ask for It! - 


ROGER W. BABSON’S 


NEW BOOK IS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MAN ¢ THE CHURCH 


New Tasks for Old Churches 


is a book of suggestions needed in solving 
to-day's problems. ound common-sense 
and a sympathetic understanding by the 
well-known financial expert. Cloth $1.60 


F H.PTVILL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17.N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Byvery progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H. E. Winters 
——}}) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
= and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Cannan Service Co. Box 5, Lima, Ohio 


STN Best materials. Finest workmanship 

¥4 ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 

iy Send for Illustrated Catalog with 
REDUCED PRICES 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room a 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH; CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS ee sieciany 
MENEELY BELL CO. 


NY. ano 
aoe EL NY. CITY. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
#Wusing them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CoO., Orrville. Ohio. 


 BILHORN Tue. 
Folding Organs® ALE 
We Guarantee. Send for Catalogues. 


Makers of the famous threeand five ply OAK CASES 
Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Song of a Grateful Heart 


Comment on Topic for Nov. 26-Dec. 2 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: Praise God. Ps. 145: 1-21. 
giving Meeting.) 


(Thanks- 


Light from the Bible Passage 

A very ancient Jewish book declares of this 
Psalm: “Whoever repeats it three times a day 
may be sure that he is a child of the world 
to come.” The ancient Church used it before 
the mid-day meal. It rings nearly all possible 
changes on phrases to characterize God’s 
worthiness of our praise. Every soul, rightly 
appreciating the Father’s care, finds in this 
Psalm a high delight. He is a great house- 
holder, who distributes his blessings with an 
open hand. It is like the phrase of Jesus in 
Matt. 6: 26. When the writer thinks of the 
great things of the earth and the heavens— 
God must be praised. The very things them- 
selves praise him. When he thinks of the 
small concerns of his own life—his heart again 
breaks out in thanks. 


Leads for Leaders 

Gratitude has two methods of expression— 
praise and service. Can we separate the two 
in a right consideration of this topic? Does 
any one live who has not some grounds for 
thanksgiving? The poor? The sick? The 
aged? 

Do we think too much of what we can get 
from God, and too little of what he would 
like to get from us? 

In our praise of him through singing, do we 
sing from the heart or from the printed page, 
merely? Do we mean what we say? 

Try to get a rapid expression from members 
all around the meeting of special things for 
which they are grateful this year. 

Secure a copy of President MHarding’s 
Thanksgiving proclamation, and list the things 
for which we as a nation should be grateful at 
this season. 


T'houghts for Members 
For love of thine which never tires, 
Which all our better thought inspires, 
And warms our lives with heavenly fires, 
We thank thee, Lord. 
—Albert H. Hutchinson. 


“Give me, O Lord, 4 heart of grace, 
A voice of joy, a shining face, 

That I may show, where’er I turn, 
Thy love within my soul doth burn.” 


It takes a deal of forgeting to feel forsaken 
in the world. The popular song about count- 
ing our blessings suggests how impossible it is 
to do so. Imagine naming them “one by one.” 

—Cleland B. McAfee. 


But while our lips are praising, 
Our lives to thee belong; 
With them we would be raising 
A nobler, sweeter song; 
One that may sound forever, 
While earth’s great harvest speeds— 
A song of high endeavor 
Rung out in earnest deeds. 
—Anon. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Of all men most ungrateful should we be, 
O Father, if we did not remember with well- 
ing hearts the undeserved and yet unmeasured 
blessings that continually attend us. And not 
alone at this season, but through all seasons, 
may praise of thee be the prevailing mood of 
our lips and lives. Amen. 
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It Will Pay You to Read 


RELIGION AND THE THEATRE, BY KENNETH 
MacGowan (The Bookman, October). ‘We 
can speculate together,” says the writer, ‘on 
the possibilities of winning back spiritual 
vitality for the drama by union with the, 
church.” He thinks this may be easier in 
Europe than in America because there is 
more spirituality there than here and he de- 
scribes some of the efforts of European 
dramatists. 


Going to Build 
a Church? 


Latest Church 
Plans 


Send for Free 
Samples 


State Denomination and Price cf 
Church 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 
Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


for 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
PULDPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14 E, Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13th St. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED: CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept. 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Bock Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO.,6 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


the 


for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
_- VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
220 VICT@R BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 
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The Pastor Says: Kindergarten science 
harmonizes with kindergarten religion, uni- 


versity science harmonizes with university re- 
ligion, but university science can not harmo- 
nize with kindergarten religion. 


WHOOPING 
COUGH 


Asthma, Spasmodic Croup 
Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza c 
The most widely used remedy for whooping 


cough and spasmodic croup. The little lamp 
vaporizes the remedy while the patient sleeps. 


“Used 
while 
1879 sleep” 


Send for descriptive booklet 60A. Sold by druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Intro- 
duced 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 


It has no obnoxious springs or pads. ; 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 

draw together the broken parts. No ™MR.c. E. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 


Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion peperan on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
jn plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 473§ State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Skin Troubles 


Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. everywhere. Samples fi 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. \, Malden, Mass. § 
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In the Church School 


(Continued from page 634) 
of joining the church to be thoroughly gone 
over in its several phases by the young people 
and a committee representing the church. 

8. Lead the class in an endeavor to dis- 
eover in what kind of life-work each will 
be most successful. A study of specific voca- 
tions Sunday by Sunday, inviting in, let 
us say, a Christian lawyer at the period in 
which that profession is taken up, and asking 
him to be a friendly counsellor in the discus- 
sion. For midweek activity let the class visit 
the lawyer’s office and come as nearly as pos- 
sible into first-hand touch with the work of 
the legal profession. The opportunities for 
putting a Christian interpretation upon our 
various professions and vocations is apparent. 
Such a project as this might well close with 
a fellowship supper in which the boys or girls 
have as their guests the several professional 
men or women who have worked with them 
in their endeavor to discover a happy life 
work. 

4. Let a class undertake to convince the 
church members of their responsibility with 
reference to certain missionary or social serv- 
ice enterprises; that is, let a class inform itself 
with regard to certain fields of service which 
the church as a whole should be supporting 
more adequately, with a view to convicting the 
church members of their responsibility. The 


motive, of course, should be that of seeking to 
do in a forward-looking way what ordinarily 


x CROUP 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON e'rouarene toe 


London, England 99.99 Beekman St. N.Y. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


FARMS 
Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


Farm catalog free. 
ton. 


HELP WANTED 


Housekeeper wanted for a Christian gentleman 
and four-year old son. Person located near 
Boston preferred. Moderate salary for an active 
woman. “G. §8.,’’ Congregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTOR WANTED 


A Congregational church located in the middle 
west desires a pastor. The town is about 10,000 
in population, the church has about five hundred 
members. We desire a man who can speak well, 
one who can organize the membership for real 
service, and who can bring the gospel of Christ 
effectively into the hearts of the membership and 
the young people of the congregation and of the 
community. We have a splendid field for service. 
We want a man who can occupy the field and 
bring results. Address “D.,’”’ Congregationalist, 
Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Position as housekeeper 
of experience. ‘Housekeeper,’ 


by woman 
Congregationlist. 


middle- 
Best references. <Ad- 
St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Wanted—Home attendant’s position; 
aged widow, experienced. 
dress M..D., 5 Berkeley 


Canadian young 
educated, traveled, 


woman, capable, cultured, 
desires position as companion 
or “elder sister’ to lady or girl wintering in 
South or BPurope; or direct home for American 
Protestant gentleman with motherless children. 
Superior references given and required. “B. M.’, 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Ladies’ 
dozen. Men’s $3.60, $3.90, $4.25 per dozen. 
est value. Half dozen boxes postpaid. 
Mfg. Co., 140 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 


$2.25 per 

Hon- 
Heaton 
IN? PYG 


electric. Excellent 
James Fisher, 10 Bennett St., 


For Sale—Stereopticon, 
condition. Mrs. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Old Love Letters Wanted—Written before 1870; 
keep the letters and send me the envelopes and 
stamps. I am a collector, and am interested in 


old stamps, postmarks and cancellation marks. 
Will pay good price for all I can use. Collections 
bought. Best bank and commercial references 
furnished. W. W. MacLaren, care The Press, 


Cleveland, O. 


Wanted—Small pipe organ, one or two manuals. 
Give description, maker, price. Address “Organ,” 
Congregationalist. 


Sleep on a genuine Aunt Hannah Adirondack 
balsam pillow; soothing, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing; 3-lb. pillow, $1.50, postpaid, P. O. order. 
Hannah Payne, Pine Hill Camp, Raquette Lake, 
Nek 


Surprise—Giant paper candy-stick 
Postpaid 30 cents; 4 for $1.00. 


Christmas 
holding five toys. 


Request novelty circular, Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Christmas evergreens—Holly, Mistletoe and 


Louisiana Gray Moss, 25 cents per pound, plus 
parcel post charge. Gathered by Sunday school 
boys. Address W. J. Savage, Jennings, La. 


Boys and Girls 


Nov. 16, 1922 


might be done by the pastor, or some comiit- 
tee, if done at all. 
a number of classes have engaged in projects 
like this shows that they will gladly accept 
responsibility and put themselves whole- 
heartedly into something worth while for the 
Kingdom. E, L. 8. 


RISIBLES 


Wife (away from home): Horrors! I 
forgot to turn off the electric iron? 

Husband: It’s all right. Nothing will burn 
long—I forgot to turn off the water in the 
bath tub.—Kasper (Stockholm.) 


An Englishman was boasting of his prowess 
as a hunter and said he had shot a tiger twenty 
feet long from nose to tip of tail. No one in 
the party expressed any doubt of his story, 
but a Scotchman matched it with a yarn of 
a huge skate he had caught that covered two 
acres. The Englishman rose and left the table; 
says the Transcript. 

“Sir” said the host to the Scot, “you have 
insulted that man and you must BuOteElNe.” 

“JT didna insoolt him!” 

“Yes. you did, with your two-acre fish story.” 

“Weell,” said the braw and wary Scot, “tell 
him if he’ll take ten feet off that tiger, I’ll see 
what I can dae wi’ the fish.”—The Open Road. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver,, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Religious Book of Your Generation 


IN HIS 
IMAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan 


The epoch-making book against 

Darwinism that !s awakening re- 

ligious leaders—startling educators— 

influencing legislation! Eighth Edition 
HAVE YOU READ IT? $1.75 

F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JoHnson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Write for 50 sets Earn Xmas Money 


AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold, send us $3,00 and keep $2.00 


The eagerness with which 


NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 125, Brooklyn, N. ~ 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth views. 
Hand-colored, 65c.; plain, 50e. 5 & 7 views. 
without calendars—colored, 50c.;. plain, 25c. 
. ALBERT KINGAN. 
148 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Mass. 


¥ 


. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
i9 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. BE. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 A.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
See., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGRNGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCIETY, & 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches. of Massachusetts 
in» their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds’for churches. Fred- 
erick E. HEmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
poral Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THH MISSIONARY SOcInTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
pretees Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
cddore E. Busfield, D.D.; See., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On _ rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New England Congregational 
‘Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
-canteen, shower baths, postal and _ banking 
facilities, and a check room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
‘from churehes and individuals solicited. Con- 
‘tributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
‘tional and national Society aiding seamen. 


Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
‘from New York. 


Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. CaAtvert, D.D., President; Gnoren 
‘SSripnrEy WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BH, Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 


Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Wrank F. Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
Rey. ROCKWELL H. PorrprR, Chairman, Ct. 
Rey. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTHER B,.BuLu, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Ry. ARTHUR H. BrAprorD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Haecutive Staff 

CHARLES E. BuRTON (ez officio), Secretary 

JAMHS EH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 


Rey. JOHN L. KiuBon, Financial Secretary 
REY, WILLIAM §. BwarD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
ehurches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or- agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


REv. 
REY. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 


FOR EDUCATION 
_19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMBRY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at. Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


= 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles §. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


. 375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Secy Interior District, Rev. Wm. FP. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission: in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Chureh Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixcy-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. BF, Beard, D.D., Honorary Seeretary and Hditor 


rey Pee Gea Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 


F, W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Mrs. 


ev. ‘ f 
ee F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary | 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 

Rey. Harry T. Stock, Student and Young People’s 
Secretary. : 

Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 

Program including Social Service, Missionary 

Education, Student and Young People’s work : 

aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 

directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 

Leadership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
Organized and conducted in the interest of the 


denomination for the publication and distribution 

of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 

ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, , teachers 

magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 

papers, and books for home and church use, with 

bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 

ey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 

Rev. rue M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. 

Rev. William KE. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
stipe sae A re E 

“ ett, Treasure 

a ae ee Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

19 W. & .kKson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Bookstore Chat 


The Pilgrim Press proposes to tell Congregationalist 
readers from time to time something about the 
Should-Be-Best-Sellers in our stores. Out of the 
flood of publications from various American and 
English houses, we will select those titles which 
seem to us really worth while. 


This week we will list a few of the latest books 
interpreting and applying Christianity socially. 


CHRISTIAN JUSTICE Norman L. Roprnson, M.A. 


A bold and thorough-going re-examination of some of our ordinary 
ethical notions, starting from the assertion that “justice has 
never been baptized into Christ.’ 


Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY 


GRACE HuTCHINS AND ANNA ROCHESTER 


What can we learn from the decisions and experience of Jesus 
in relation to the social problems of his day and ours? The 
authors of this arresting book have made a distinctive contribu- 
tion to social thinking in this fresh analysis of these questions. 


Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 
FACING THE CRISIS 


SHERWOOD Eppy 


Author of “Everybody’s World” 

Mr. Eddy has laid bare in this book the very soul of the message 

which he believes to be the Gospel of Christ for our age; first 

a reinterpretation of faith in terms of modern thought, and second 
a resolute grappling with social injustice. 

Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


PREACHING THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Ozora S. Davis 

President Chicago Theological Seminary 

The new book by the author of ‘‘Hvangelistic Preaching” is the 

nett book every preacher should read. For more than a quarter 

of a century the Bible and the Gospel have been growing richer 

and more potent under a social interpretation. This experience 

is the warrant of the writer’s unshaken confidence that power 
and victory await the preacher of the social gospel. 


Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 
THE MASTER KEY A Study in World Problems 


FREDERICK C. SPURR 

Last Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel, London. 

A fearless clearly-reasoned restatement of the terms of the 
Christian Gospel and its relation to the travail through which 
the world is passing. Mr. Spurr is a man in the vanguard of 
religious thought, yet just as emphatically as any thinker of the 
old school, he insists on*one Physician able to heal the wounds 
and woes of humanity. Price, $1.35. Postage, 8 cents. 


OLD TRAILS AND NEW BORDERS 


Pror. EpwArp A. STEINER 

Author of “On the Trail of the Immigrant’ 

A revelation of conditions today in the countries of Burope from 
which the ranks of the immigrant have been largely recruited. 
“Alive in every line. The author is an exemplar of the pos- 
sibilities America offers. Now he goes back to Europe to make 
a sympathetic survey. And whatever he sees he lets us see 
with him to the far horizon and with the larger background.’’ 
—Philadelphia Publie Ledger. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
TODAY 


This new volume of the Bross Lectures contains the lectures 
delivered during November, 1921, at Lake Forest University, at 
the inauguration of President Herbert McComb Moore. The lec- 
tures are: “From Generation to Generation,’ by John Finley, 
“Jesus’ Social Plan,’ by Charles Foster Kent, ‘Personal Religion 
and Public Morals,’’ by Bruce Taylor, ‘Religion and Social Dis- 
content,” by Paul E. More, and ‘The Teachings of Jesus as a 
Factor in International Politics,’ by Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


A Discussion Group Textbook EDITED BY KIRBY PAGE 


“In. every quarter the present state of affairs is being challenged.” 
This volume is a painstaking study of important social questions 
leading up to the possible establishment of a Christian Economic 
Order. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


14. Beacon St, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE 
CHURCHES 


By Rev. Arthur E. Holt, Ph.D. 


Will put new life and interest in your Adult Bible 
Class; will suggest urgently important topics of 
prayer, for your midweek meeting; and will open 
up a program of vitally useful service for your Men’s 
Brotherhood. 


Now is the time to start a discussion group, 
with Dr. Holt’s remarkable new book to set 
the members thinking. 


WHAT LEADING THINKERS SAY 
ABOUT THIS BOOK 


“Here is a book that is at once a ‘vade mecum’ for the 
modern pastor with practical suggestions about what to 
do and how, and an original study of fellowship as an 
organizing principle in church and community.”—The 
‘Book Review Service, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 


“T want to congratulate you on your success in develop- 
ing a guide book of inestimable value not only for the 
clergy but for every man and woman who is concerned 
with the effective development of the church as a center 
of fellowship and a base for community service. Your 
book has given me an altogether fresh conception of the 
Churches’ opportunities for leadership and its extra- 
ardinarily manifold equipment.”—Robert W. Bruere, 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York City. 


“This little study book is well organized to give to the 
student in the first place a genuine appreciation of the 
supreme value of the Christian ideal of brotherhood, and 
in the second place a direct acquaintance with the facts 
of social and industrial life which must be faced in any 
attempt at extending the spirit of brotherhood. Sug- 
gested study courses, examples of church programs, out- 
line methods of surveys are combined with a highminded 
interpretation of the religious message of the church in 
relation to all life.’—Professor Gerald Burney Smith, 
University of Chicago. 


“Dr, Holt has provided a most stimulating and helpful 
little manual of applied Christianity. It is certain to 
be found exceedingly useful to pastors and other Chris- 
tian leaders in planning and carrying out their programs.” 
—Prof. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor Theological Seminary 


“Dr. Holt’s Social] Work in the Churches seems to me 
thoughtfully, suggestively and admirably done. I do not 
see how it can help proving a very valuable manual in 
the churches.”—Pres. Henry C. King, Oberlin College. 


131 pages. Cloth, 60c.; Paper, 35¢. Postage, 8c. 


At Your 


Service 
19 W. Jackson St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE JOYS OF THE HARVEST 


Come ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home! 
All is safely gathered in, 

H’re the winter storms begin; 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied. 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home! 


One Good Reason For Thanksgiving 


is the 


Merger of our Foreign Missionary Magazines 


into 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 

‘THE WOMANS BOARDS 

14 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
PRICE TEN CENTS 


Register Your Gratitude on the Subscription List 


If you would show your approval of the merger and if you 
would help make the venture a success subscribe now - _for 
yourself and for others who need it. 


Send Subscription and Money to 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD 


John G. Hosmer, Agent, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
A Herald In Every Home! Only One Dollar! 


The Jongregationalist 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
In This Issue 


This is the first of our series of Holiday Numbers in which 
the new books of the year are featured with illustrated 
reviews. This week we devote four pages to this feature. 
Next week will be the Young Folk’s Number with even more 
space devoted to books and young people’s reading. 

The spirit of the Thanksgiving season is well suggested in 
the fine picture upon the cover, with the smiling boy, the 
luscious pumpkins and the shocks of ripened corn—a typical 
American harvest scene. 

Our Pilgrim Pulpit sermon is a Thanksgiving by our 
Congregational State Superintendent in Iowa, Rey. P. Adlestein 
Johnson. Of course we have a Thanksgiving adyenture story 
for the children, and a good one, It is by one of our most 
popular children’s story writers,-Minnie Leona Upton. 

The longer articles in the paper include Mr. Gilroy’s 
report of the A. M. A.’s annual meeting at Detroit which 
comes in the midst of his series of Letters from the South and 
adds a good deal of information regarding the present status 
of the missionary and educational work of the organization 
which has done so much to train the backward races of 
America for citizenship and success. 

The annual meetings of the Women’s Boards of the Hast 
and of the Interior are also reported and bring to us sugges- 
tions of the world-wide sweep of our missionary enterprise. 

A significant and surprising article is that of Charles A. 
Butts on. Dancing Under Church Auspices. Some of our 
readers will be pleased, others will be shocked to know that 
so many churches have gone so far and with so much ap- 
parent satisfaction in this line. .The Social Service Depart- 
ment has rendered an important service in getting at the 
facts, and Mr. Butts, who is assistant to Secretary Arthur E. 
Holt, has done an excellent piece of work in his analysis of 
the facts gathered. 

A true story of unusual interest is that of Rev. William 
Worthington, pastor of Corbin Park Church, Spokane, and 
one of: our esteemed contributors, on the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, who have transformed industrial con- 
ditions in the lumber regions of the Pacific Northwest in a 
wonderful way. 

Editorials appropriate to the Thanksgiving season take up 
some of the pressing problems of our times. 


Home Again 

The Hditor-in-Chief, Mr. Gilroy, is home again from his 
long trip through the South. He reports an interesting 
journey filled with many pleasant experiences. He made many 
delightful acquaintances and is impressed with the importance 
of the work which Congregationalists are doing in. the South, 
as he shows in his Letters from the South, which will be 
continued next week. 


How Do You Do It? 

One of the first place duties of a Congregational church 
is to give its share toward the support of our missionary 
causes. We give through the Apportionment Plan. Some 
churehes can help other churches by telling them, through 
The Congregationalist, how they raise their Apportionment. 
How does your church do it? It you have an especially bright 
idea let us have it. : 
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Booklets You Need For 
Your Every Member Canvass 


These four splendid helps ought to be in the hands of every church member 
before the date of the Every Member Canvass. We are ready to supply you 
with copies of any or all of these pamphlets—in whatever quantity you wish. 
They are yours to help you in the great task of realizing the $5,000,000 goal 
that has been set for 1923. 


What the Booklets Contain 


3. Immortal Money. by Dr. Jay T. 
1. The Common Work of the Con- Stocking. “Money is life done up into 


gregational Churches. A survey state- convenient form for storage and_ use.” 
ment showing | why $5,000,000 1S needed Shows what a powerful instrument money 
and outlining in detail the activities of our may become when rightly used. A book- 
’ missionary agencies. let for distribution. 


2. Brass Tacks in’ Benevolence. 4. Broadcasting Life. The opportuni- 

Written by Dr. C. E. Burton. Outlines ties of Christian people to extend their in- 

every step in the organization of an Every fluence by means of the Every Member 

Member Canvass. Contains concise state- Canvass. “The Every Member Canvass 

ments of the uses to which the $5,000,000 is your great chance to broadcast your life.” 

is to be put. Invaluable for canvassers. For enclosure with Every Member Canvass 
letter, if desired. 


USE COUPON BELOW IN ORDERING 


We will Supply these Booklets 
To the Commission on Missions, : in any Quantity Without Charge 


287 Fourth Ave., New York Oity. 

Please send me booklets as follows Requests may be mailed to your own state office or to 
(check which and number of copies your Commission at the address below. For your con- 
ca venience, a coupon is attached. 


. Common Work 


. Brass Tacks 


. Immortal aga 36 oes Commission on Missions 
. Broadcasting Life. .quantity 287 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Thankfulness 


A eat Paul, journeying to Rome, was met as he 
neared that city by “the brethren,” the record is 
that “he thanked God, and took courage.” 

The association of thankfulness and courage is by 
no means accidental. There is a courage of desperation 
and defiance—the last stand of a gloomy soul fighting 
against fate. But such courage lacks power of accom- 
plishment. It is negative rather than positive. It is 
the courage of brute strength, or will power, rather than 
that of vision and passion. Effective courage is chiefly 
the asset of hopeful and thankful hearts. 


Alliance with Life 


Thankfulness effects a league with life’s forces. It puts 
one en rapport with the things and persons worth while. 
There is an enjoyment of a sunshiny day that is almost 
unconscious in its operation, but when one’s heart wells 
up in conscious thankfulness such enjoyment becomes 
dynamic. To see and feel that one has something to 
be thankful for is already to have taken into one’s life 
the influences and impulses of the things which call for 
gratitude. Thankfulness is at heart little more than 
thoughtfulness, or at best, thoughtfulness in action. 
The unthankful soul is lacking in the power rightly to 
see and evaluate facts and forces. Unthankfulness is 
stupidity, whether it be the dull stupidity of ignorance 
or the equally crass stupidity of a scornful sense of 
superiority. The lofty -aristocrat who takes the higher 
and the lower services of life as a matter of course, or 
as his by right and privilege, is in pitiable spiritual 
condition. A thankful spirit is not only fine in itself; 
it is the gateway to all high living in character and 
achievement. 


Thankfulness is Unselfish 


This thankful attitude of soul is essentially unselfish. 
We have made only a short advance along the way of 
thanksgiving when we have come simply to a grateful 
sense of contrast between our position and that of others. 
How often we remind our children that they ought to 
be thankful for homes, food, clothing, ete., such as 
those less fortunate do not possess. But is not the 
effect of this appeal only the obverse side of what is 
apt to be a logical accompaniment of such teaching, 
viz., a discontented and envious attitude toward the 
more prosperous or fortunate? Thankfulness that we 
have more than some people is very likely to become 
chagrin or bitterness because we have less than other 
people, unless our thankfulness finds expression in the 
desire and willingness to share our blessings and in the 
consecration of what is given us to common needs. The 
deepest word ever spoken on thankfulness is the reported 
word of Jesus: “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” But that brings us into the realm of courage. 
No coward can either believe or act upon that principle. 
Thankfulness and courage meet in the practice of that 
teaching. 

- While national thanksgiving can never be effective 
where personal thankfulness fails it is the national as- 


and Courage 


pect of thanksgiving that needs stressing at the present 
hour. And here, also, the blending of thankfulness and 
courage is most necessary. 


America Among the Nations 


America is in profound danger of being in the posi- 
tion of the spoiled, self-indulged and pampered child. 
Our national thanksgiving may become little more than 
a self-congratulatory feeling that we are the favored and 
chosen of Providence. We have need to remember that 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and that to his 
only-begotten Son the Father gave, not wealth, nor 
power, nor honor, but the privilege of suffering and 
serving. Our wealth and our opportunities are in danger 
of becoming our undoing. It was the charge against 
Israel that they had increased the altars of idolatry 
according to the increase of prosperity. ‘Israel is a 
luxuriant vine he bringeth forth fruit unto himself.” 

If we were truly thankful we should have larger 
vision and courage. If we perceived the grace of God, 
we should have a deeper passion to be gracious. We 
talk about “America for the Americans” as if America 
were our creation and owr possession. Where does God 
come in? Not only is it “he that has made us and not 
we ourselves,” but “of old hast thou laid the foundation 
of the earth.” Not in the cant way in which the phrase 
is often used with contempt for other lands and peoples, 
but in the deepest and truest sense that can be given 
to the words, America is “God’s country.” 


Our Duty of Thanksgiving 


The great nations and the ends of the earth have 
been contributing their problems to America. All the 
problems of all the world—racial, social, economic, reli- 
gious—have been dumped here, but with the problems 
circumstances have brought us in immeasurable ways 
the resources for their solution. In peace, and in greater 
degree in war, the world’s gold has come to our coffers 
until we are by all means the wealthiest people in the 
world. Let us not blink the fact that much of it is 
blood money. Perhaps we could not help receiving it. 
Perhaps it came through a course of aid. We are not sure 
that it should be given back indiscriminately, or that 
claim should be relinquished to what is due America with- 
out some clear indication as to its designation and use. 

But we are sure that inasmuch as much of the world’s 
wealth came to us out of the world’s lust of war, and 
out of humanity’s wounds, so that wealth ought to be 
pledged, not to our luxury, but to stay the lust of war, 
to allay the fires of hate and prejudice, and te bind up 
the world’s wounds. In nothing could America more 
rebuke base ideals of aggression and imperial ambitions 
than by demonstrating her own unselfishness. Her 
course in turning back to China for holy purposes of 
better understanding the Peking indemnities, is an ex- 
ample of what America could do on a vast scale if 
thanksgiving became nation-wide and thoroughly Chris- 
tian in unselfishness, consecration and courage. 

W. EL G. 
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EDITORIAL 


Lessons from the Election 

AS we pointed out editorially last week, and as our 

Western Editor indicates clearly this week, the re- 
cent election showed widespread discontent, and the 
powerful ebb and flow of large masses of the electorate 
who have cut loose from old political moorings. Neither 
the Republican nor the Democratic Parties can look 
forward to the future with confidence of gaining or 
of retaining power. 

In the recent overturn as many good men were dis- 
placed by worse ones as were unworthy men turned out 
of office for better men. In important states and dis- 
tricts majorities went wrong on moral issues—as they 
did in Massachusetts and in Illinois. 
through all the tides of confusion is a strong progres- 
sive spirit, an insistent urge of idealism and a demand 
for justice which gives hope for the future. Never be- 
fore were there so many independent voters as there are 
today. Never was there a better opportunity to move 
forward in new political alinement, with new princi- 
ples and new leaders, and the need for them is great. 

The time has come to be honest and straightforward, 
to be fearless and consistently Christian in politics; the 
time has come to will and to do the right in public 
affairs. We may have thought we followed that course 
in the past; let us be sure of it in the future. Let us 
be sure of it in moral issues like prohibition; let us be 
sure of it in industrial issues, in racial issues and in 
the issues of international affairs. Let us have more 
of the spirit of high adventure, more of the Christian 
spirit in our citizenship. We should be true to our best 
traditions and cling to the principles tested by time 
and dedicated by the devotion of those who have gone 
before us; but ancient errors and modern wrongs must 
be cast aside, and in the clear light of Christian vision 
and Christian conscience let us go forward. 


American Stewardship 

HE old New England festival day of Thanksgiving 

has become a great day in our national calendar, 
and fitly so. If we are to be a Christian nation in the 
future, doubtless it will always be observed in the spirit 
of the fathers who established it. At the close of the 
autumn the earth has yielded her increase. The fruits 
of a year’s labors have been gathered. The blessings that 
have come to us from the Lord of the Harvests impel 
us to return thanks. 

For many of us the year has brought sorrow and 
disappointment and loss; but for all of us it has brought 
a harvest of blessings. We do well to count our bless- 
ings daily and daily return thanks. But certainly at 
Thanksgiving time we must take an account of stock, 
and when we do so, we are bound to be surprised to 
discover how much we, have for which to be thankful. 
For the privilege of life enrichment, for home and 
friends, for community and national blessings let us 
give thanks. For health and happiness and material 
blessings, for all that contributes to the spiritual life 
let us give thanks. 

Let us give thanks also for the joys of service and 
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for the opportunities to pass on the good things of life 
to others. Thanksgiving Day in America has always 


implied an appreciation of stewardship. That fact has 


made the day a great day in the life of every true 
American. It is not enough for us to be and achieve 
and acquire, but we must count ourselves stewards, and 
must give account of our stewardship. 

What an amazing contrast between our peace and 
our prosperity, as a nation, and the turmoil, misery and 
poverty of the Old World from which our fathers came! 

Deceived, betrayed and misled Russia continues a 
land of hopeless famine. Poland and the northern slavic 
lands are torn with hates and distraught with trouble. 
War-scarred France, threatened and threatening, stag- 
gers with debt as she seeks to maintain her proud place 
among the nations. Germany, sullen and starving, los- 
ing culture and credit, is dazed and desperate today. 
Austria is a wrecked and ruined nation. The Balkans 
are in panic and poverty, menaced by the return of the 
remorseless Turk. Throughout the Near East disaster 
follows disaster for the Christian peoples. Their help- 
lessness is tragic. Their needs are beyond language to 
describe. 

Across the seas we live in fortunate America. On 
Thanksgiving Day we give thanks for our blessings. 
Shall we not feel an ever deepening sense of our Chris- 
tian stewardship, give as God has prospered us, and 
serve as we may be able to serve the lands and the 
peoples who stand so desperately in need. The Red 
Cross, the Near East Relief, our missionary societies 
will put our gifts where they will do the most good. 
Give as we pray, pray as we give, and with it all shall 
we not give ourselves in Christian service? 


Prohibition Victories 

ARLY election returns indicated that California had 

gone wet, but, fortunately, the final returns told 
a different story. The prohibition enforcement measure 
on which there was a referendum vote was adopted by 
a safe and substantial majority. Good for California! 
We rejoice also with Ohio in its dry victory. The liquor 
forces made a terrific fight, with unlimited funds, to 
defeat the forces of temperance and of law and order in 
the state where the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the Anti-Saloon League were started, and where the 
headquarters of World League against the liquor traffic 
are located now, and Ohio voted dry by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Be not deceived by the desperate unscrupulous liquor 
interests, nor by the foolish or the faint-hearted. Pro- 
hibition has come to stay. Wonderful good has resulted 
from it. An ever-increasing area is dry; more people 
than ever before are loyal to prohibition and are bound 
that the liquor traffic shall not come back. There are 
some very wet spots, especially where the foreign popu- 
lation is large, and years will pass before prohibition 
can be enforced completely everywhere. Laws against 
larceny, murder and immorality are broken. What won- 
der that prohibition laws are broken too? If the people 
of the churches contribute their share to public senti- 
ment and law enforcement, national prohibition will 
soon be a wonderful success. But there is still a big 
fight ahead. 


Nov. 23, 1922 
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Anti-Ku Klux 


OW mixed and complicated is the situation in the 

South is evidenced by the fact that in the very city 
of Birmingham, from which we took last week a 
favorable comment on the movement of uplift for the 
Negro, there was‘held recently a rally of the Ku Klux. 
But here again there are signs of hope. The Selina 
(Ala.) Times-Journal, referring to the fact that a 
speaker at this rally, in enumerating with considerable 
gusto the noble purposes of the Klan, had declared that 
the Klan proposed to realize its high aims by means of 
“pitiless publicity,” says very forcefully: 

The Klan might give a demonstration of its devotion 
to the principles of publicity by publishing the roster 
of members in the klanolicum, if that is what they call 
it. If they should feel reluctance in taking affirmative 
action in this direction, they might give a little evidence 
of good faith by throwing their records open to public 
inspection. The single feature of Ku Kluxism that 
lowers it in public esteem more than anything else is 
its secrecy and the darkness that cloaks its operations. 
The Klan’s lofty pretensions in behalf of law enforce- 
ment and “100 per cent. Americanism” represents so 
much energy thrown away. It is not necessary to join 
something in order to be a good citizen. 

It is a profound mistake to imagine that the white 
South is by any means sold out to the Ku Klux. Its 
activities are hated by formidable groups of white 
Southerners who are liberal-spirited in politics and 
tolerant in their religious and racial attitude. There 
is, of course, a background of sentiment, or possibly of 
prejudice, which is Southern and not Northern, but a 
prominent leader among the colored people in the South 
recently stated to the present writer that the measure 
of kindliness toward the Negro that many Southern 
white people had shown had been among the most 
powerful factors in enabling his race to go on. We, 
in the North, are apt to judge the South by its worst 
elements and by the crystallization of its conventions 
and prejudices, but it is worth while to remember that 
there are in every community men and women who have 
either avoided this crystallization or who have escaped 
its full rigidity. The hope of the nation lies in the fact 
that so many individuals feel, think and act upon a 
plane higher than that of their environment. Our chief 
task socially lies in promoting a better understanding 
and co-operation between these men of good will in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and in different religious, 
social and economic groups. 


Finding One’s ‘‘Job”’ 

VERYWHERE, in the ministry and outside of it, 

are men who feel that they have never come to their 
own. Life has vouchsafed to them what seem to be 
small fields and tasks, and they chafe against the bars 
of their narrow environment, conscious of their fitness 
for something larger, and dreaming of what they will 
do when their opportunity comes. 

It might be worth while for such men, and for us all, 
to catch the vision of a man who has come up from 
humble pastorates to one of the largest—a man of simple 
and wholesome character who has cared more to make 
his ministry full of service and effectiveness than to 
make it merely “successful.” Said this minister recently 
to a friend, referring to men who regarded themselves 
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as above their “jobs,” “I strove to do my best, to put 
my whole heart and soul into the ministry of the small- 
est church that I served, just as much as I am trying 
to do that in my present field.” 

When avenues of prestige and power open up to men 
of that spirit all is exactly as it should be. Some men 
attain in cheaper ways to cheaper successes, and some 
men of the solidest character and the soundest abilities 
and ideals never find due recognition. But the deep 
satisfactions of the ministry are not found in outward 
recognition. They come to those alone who do with 
their might whatsoever their hands find to do. While 
it is not always safe to encourage men to measure either 
themselves, or their success, by the size of the “jobs” 
that come to them, yet it must be recognized that life 
is primarily not a matter of a job, but is a matter of 
really living. If some of those who are growling against 
fate would begin to put some real life and power into 
the doing of the “jobs” they have, it might be the first 
step in progress toward larger spheres. Ambition is 
a rather serious handicap in a man who lacks vision 
and consecration. 


Service and Self-Interest 


OHN S. WORLEY, of New York, who has just been 
appointed professor of transportation railroad 
engineering, in the University of Michigan, is said to 
have given up a situation yielding him $25,000 a year, 
to accept this professorial chair at less than $5,000. 

It is all very well to talk about “enlightened self- 
interest,” and to suggest that “money is not the chief 
thing in life,’ but it requires some definiteness of vision, 
courage and decision for a man to take such a step. Men 
can so easily persuade themselves that the “larger op- 
portunity” lies in the field of the larger salary—as un- 
questionably it often does. In this instance Mr. Worley 
has acted from a strong belief in service, and from a 
conviction that his place in the University will be one 
from which he can exert a greater and more permanent 
influence than in the field of more commercialized 
activity. 

This spirit of service, and the willingness to sacrifice 
to it considerations of worldly position and financial re- 
ward, has not been lacking in those of meager incomes. 
Our home and foreign mission fields, our churches, our 
educational institutions, and social agencies have re- 
vealed a vast army of sincere Christians who have had 
more regard for service than price, and who, out of their 
poverty, have made many rich. Among the very wealthy 
also—the people who have had so much money that they 
have come to think of it lightly—there has developed 
in recent years a new spirit of service. It is refreshing 
however, to see the outbreak of this spirit among the 
$25,000-a-year class—the men who have enough money 
to whet their appetite for more, but who are chiefly in 
danger of forgetting that a man’s life does not consist 
“in the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 

The University of Michigan is to be congratulated 
upon the accession to its staff of a man like Mr. Worley. 
He will no doubt render services in his department in 
harmony with his own high ideal of service. Meanwhile, 
at the very inception of his academic labors he has made 
an educative and wholesome contribution to the national 
life. 
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Western Election Results 
“Ain’t it a grand and glorious feelin’’— 
when the Wets have been crowing at the 
top of their voices for six months, yelling 
for light wines and beer and telling what 
the Anti-Prohibition League or some other 


iniquitous combination would do to the 
Volstead Act and to prohibition in general, 
and when even some of your good friends 
who used to be dry seemed to have gone 
over to the enemy, and the World’s Wettest 
Newspaper was making a great to-do about 
Illinois going wet and then Ohio and Cali- 
fornia, two of the states most counted upon 
by the Wets to make their case, and the two 
states of all the West in which the issue 
was clearly drawn, go absolutely dry?— 
“Ain’t it a grand and glorious feelin’?”’ 
“Tl tell the world that it is!” 

(The Western Editor dislikes slang very 
much but he has been told by Dr. Douglas 
Mackenzie and other masters of pure Eng- 
lish that slang is permissible in moments 
of deep emotion when nothing else will ade- 
quately express the feelings. This is one 
of those moments.) 

“Ain’t it a grand and glorious feelin’ ?” 
The Wets have crowed a good deal over 
Illinois. The fact is that though the wine 
and beer project carried in Illinois by a 
vote of two to one, the drys generally re- 
frained from voting under advice of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and the advice of that 
organization was good in this case, as it 
usually is. With a clear-cut issue between 
wet and dry in Illinois, it is altogether 
likely that a considerable majority would be 
registered for the drys.. 

Outside of one or two states, a fair elec- 
tion on the question would probably bring 
the same results gotten last Tuesday in 
Ohio and California. So far as the Con- 
gressional elections are concerned, appar- 
ently it is about fifty fifty between Wets 
and Drys. Individually the congressmen 
may be wet, but they seemed to be exceed- 
ingly anxious to vote dry. Their votes are 
a pretty good indication of the sentiment 
of the country. 

* * 

The G. O. P. suffered greatly in the Middle 
West. Our people are willing to admit that 
the Harding Administration has done many 
good things and, even if its record had 
been perfect, undoubtedly the pendulum 
would have swung the other way this year. 
The Republican Party can thank what a 
friend of mine calls the “Iniquitous Tariff 
Law” for part of its misfortunes. There 
was practically no demand in the country 
at large for the law, and our most thought- 


ful people resent it. 
* % 


It is hard to know the attitude of the 
Middle West concerning the bonus. If one 
should judge by the result of the Illinois 
vote on the question (it won by 750,000 
majority), our section believes in some sort 
of a bonus. Whether it does or not the 
Middle West was disgusted with a Congress 
that passed a bonus bill and made no pro- 
vision for financing it. The Harding Ad- 
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ministration has undoubtedly misinterpreted 
the yote of 1920 so far as our foreign re- 
lationships are concerned. It may be that 
our people did not and do not want a league 
of nations of the Wilson pattern, but they 
are almost without exception in favor of 
the United States taking the place that be- 
longs to it among the nations of the world, 
and they want it to wield its great influence 
for peace, for world order and for right- 
eousness. Many. of our people would prob- 
ably balk at the use of force by us in the 
Near East, but if the thing were put to a 
vote in the Middle and Far West, I think 
that a majority would stand for the United 
States aiding England with army and navy 
to put the Turk out of Hurope forever. On 
the other hand, our people would not wish 
our country to become an _ international 
meddler attempting to settle every dispute 
and taking a hand in every war. 
* * 

In Michigan the case of Senator Newberry 
undoubtedly accounts for the defeat of 
Senator Townsend. Without passing on the 
merits of the Newberry case, it is easy to 
see that Michigan will in the present situa- 
tion miss Senator Townsend very greatly. 
He has been in the Senate for twenty years 
and is a man of intelligence and leadership. 
He has done a lot of work on the deep 
water-way plan, and would have furnished 
Michigan great aid in the next two years 
in this work which means so much to the 
Middle West. I think it is also to be re- 
gretted that a progressive of the caliber of 
Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana was defeated. 
Congressman Volstead of Minnesota was de- 
feated by a man who claims to be dryer 
than the author of the Volstead Act. The 
Drys, however, would have been happy to 
have had Mr. Volstead returned to Wash- 
ington. 

The election of Senator La Follette in Wis- 
cousin was expected. He had, the vote of 
many moderate progressives, of radical and 
conservative labor, of the Germans for the 
most part and of the restless element. Sena- 
tor La Follette is regarded as a Wet, but 
he is probably more interested in labor 
legislation than in prohibition. His future 
course in the Senate cannot be predicted. 

Mr. William A. Sweet, a leading Congre- 
gationalist of the West, was elected Gover- 
nor of Colorado on the Democratic ticket 
on a very progressive platform, especially in 
social matters. Colorado is to be congratu- 
lated upon electing a governor of the intel- 
ligence, the courage and the ideals of Mr. 
Sweet. If Colorado never had an honest 
administration before it will have it now. 

If one thinks over the results of the 
election in the Middle and Far West, one 
wonders if the “Old Guard” of the Repub- 
lican Party will ever learn anything. They 
seem to be like the Bourbons of France, 
who never learned anything and who never 
forgot anything. 

& * 

The National Conference on Church Pub- 
licity held an all-day meeting in Chicago 
the other day under the auspices of the 
Chicago Church Federation and the Adver- 
tising Council of the Association of Com- 
merce. About 500 delegates were present, 
representing 11 states, and 25 speakers were 
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heard. 
standpoint of city and rural churches, na- 
tional church publicity bureaus, advertising 
concerns, the daily papers and welfare or- 
ganizations. Among -the speakers were: 
Rey. C. F. Reisner of New York, Herbert 
H. Smith of Philadelphia, Rev. Wm. L. 
Stidger of Detroit, John C. Shaffer, Chicago 
Evening Post, and Henry J. Smith, H. L. 
Brooks and W. B. Norton representing other 
Chicago papers. The sessions were presided 
over by Mr. J. T. Brabner Smith, chairman 
of the Commission on Publicity of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation, and Mr. W. Frank 
McClure, chairman of the advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

The speakers were fairly agreed in the 
following suggestions: 

1. Co-operate with the newspapers. 

2. Unify church advertising. 

3. Make church advertising honest. 

4. Avoid the preaching attitude in ad- 
vertising and keep away from hackneyed 
expressions. 


5. Begin articles with the most strik-’ 


ing thing that is to appear. 

6. Advertise to attract people outside,of 
the churches. = 

7. Let churches increase their boldness in 
advertising very much—the church is the 
most necessary organization in civilization, 
therefore, the churches should not be bash- 
ful about telling the world of the goods it 
has to offer. Its advertising ought to be 
commensurate with the worth of the goods 
that it has to give. 

The trend of the discussion in the con- 
vention was distinctly against sectarian 
advertising. The speakers believe that all 
the evangelical churches of the community 
ought to get together and buy enough pub- 
licity to keep the central message of Protes- 
tantism continually before the unchurched. 
Dr. E. R. Zaring, editor of the Northwestern 
Advocate, made a telling point for more 
publicity through the spoken word of the 
laymen. The, convention was forward look- 
ing and seems to have the co-operation of 
Protestantism in its publicity. R. W. G. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 14, 1922, 


What’s in a Name 


In the last annual report of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, London, England, an incident nar- 
rated by Rey. S. Maurice Watts, the present 
superintendent, shows how effectually the mis- 
sion is still manifesting the spirit developed 
under the great ministry of the late Silvester 
Horne. Mr. Watts says: 


Sometimes I have found that our famous 
name indicates the way of grace to men. One 
comes to my remembrance now. He belonged 
to a city in the Midlands that has been hard 
hit by the trade slump. He came to London 
looking for work, and the rest was_ very 
familiar—old pals, drink, evil resort. Realiz- 
ing his condition, he had sufficient decency left 
to decide that he must not return to his Chris- 
tian wife, and increasing despair led him to 
the banks of the Thames resolved to end life. 
There then came faintly to his mind the 
memory of a meeting which he had attended 
in his own city with his wife, which I had 
addressed. He could remember nothing clearly 
but the name ‘Whitefield’s.”” He at once asked 
his way, and came to me—the most abject ob- 
ject I have looked upon. So conscious of his 
sin, we knelt, and he found his Saviour. We 
found him work and watched him for months, 
until he was ready to go back and re-establish 
his home. Such is the blessing that came from 
a magnetic name like Whitefield’s. 


They presented publicity from the: 


_of Loggers and Lumbermen. 


those brief words. 


The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
Norman F. Coleman and the 4L. 


ee H* has the tremendous advantage of 
a clean personality and there is 
nothing on record like his neutrality.” 
This, in a nutshell, describes the personal 
elements in the success of Norman F. Cole- 
man, called about three years ago to the 


presidency of an association of ten thousand 


lumber jacks and one hundred and fifty 
mill owners, over an area of a hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. He had been a teacher 


of English in the Spokane high school, Whit- 


man and Reed College, and then came this 
opportunity, such as comes rarely to any 
one, to head up an organization whose mis- 
sion was to demonstrate the possibilities of 
good will and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween employer and employed in the great 
single industry in the Northwest. 


PERSONALITY OF THE MAN 


Mr. Coleman is a short, dark-skinned, 
black-eyed man with a beard. He was sit- 
ting behind the desk in the inner office of 
the employment agency of the Loyal Legion 
Externally, he 
had the appearance of familiarity with the 
logging camps, but when he began to talk 
and warmed to his subject with my encour- 
agement, I saw at once that I was not only 
talking to a man with natural ability, but 
also to one with training and culture. I 
was not surprised, therefore, to learn that 


he and his wife were graduates of two of 
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our Western universities. Here is another 
element in Coleman’s success; the skill in 
selecting trained lieutenants with character 
and ability, and in inspiring them with his 
own high conception of the mission of his 
organization. 

The record beating “neutrality” above re- 
ferred to is no mere indifference to moral 
issues. Nothing of that sort belongs to the 
When it comes 
to principles, his white teeth snap sparks. 
But he has a marvelously clear grasp of his 
prime function, and that of the 4L, as an 
umpire who stands with one hand on the 
shoulder of Labor and the other on the 


shoulder of Capital, the guardian of their 
_ mutual interests. 


—_ 


PREAMBLE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 


4, STATES 
That the great economic loss caused 
through labor turnover, strikes, walk-outs 


and lock-outs is unnecessary and can be 
avoided. 

That if posperity in any industry is to be 
attained, mutual distrust must be replaced 
by mutual understanding and co-operation. 

Upon these basic principles, the following 
constitution, which provides machinery for 
the adjustment of any differences which can 
possibly arise between us, either as employer 
or employee, has been adopted. 

The nub of the whole thing is found in 
When, during the war, 
the Government found itself handicapped by 
disorganization in the business that supplied 
spruce for airplanes, it organized the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, which 
functioned efficiently as a patriotic move- 
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ment until the war was over, and then was 
taken over by the affiliated companies and 
their employees, as a means of keeping peace 
within the industry. 


NEED FOR THE ORGANIZATION 


Conditions in the lumber business in the 
Northwest had been going from bad to 
worse. They were not what they should 
have been from the standpoint of the atti- 
tude of either managers or men. Physical 
conditions were bad. There was discontent. 
The Lumber Jack was peculiarly open to 
the persuasion of the I. W. W. and other 
radicals. Violence, intimidation, fires, vari- 
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ous forms of sabotage, like driving spikes 
into logs, cutting logs so as to necessitate 
waste and other annoyances, petty and greats 
were of growing frequency. 

One of the pledges the 4L member is re- 
quired to take is: “...To build up the 
efficiency of the industry for the prosperity 
of every individual connected therewith; 
and to stamp out anarchy and sabotage 
wherever I find it.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENT THUS FAR 


Looking upon the situation five years ago 
and now, the transformation is nothing short 
of remarkable. It has been due to the in- 
fusion of a new spirit into the industry 
through the 41, and the discussions ac- 
companying its organization and propa- 
ganda. It has been no small achievement 
to maintain “industrial peace, in a sorely 
vexed industry, with reasonably fair wages 
and working conditions through periods of 
feverish activity and of serious stagnation.” 
There have been no strikes in 4L plants, and, 
what is no less to its credit, almost univer- 
sally mills not under 4L control are gov- 
erned by the 41 standards of wages, hours 


and conditions of work. When the war 
closed many of the operators went back to 
the old ways, but while not over fifty per 
cent. of lumber production in the Northwest 
is 4L controlled, the whole industry feels 
the influence, and there is observable, so said 
my informant, “a changing attitude, espe- 
cially on the part of the larger employers.” 
One such employer asked Mr. Coleman the 
reason for this changing attitude. He was 
silent for a moment and then said: “I think 
it is due to the integrity of the 4L.” 


FORCEFUL PERSONALITY 


For this continued “integrity” the organ- 
ization has Mr. Coleman largely to thank. 
More than anything else his personality has 
kept the thing presentable. I have yet to 
hear of an objection to Mr. Coleman. I hear 
objections to myself and the other field men 
and officers, but I never hear an objection 
to him either from employers or employees. 
We had an illustration of his wonderful 
neutrality at our annual picnie at Liberty 
Lake a few weeks ago. It was a remarkable 
gathering, packed with antagonistic ele- 
ments, and yet he got by with a speech that 
told the truth to those fellows, and he never 
stepped on any one’s toes! I can be neutral, 
but I have to keep still. Not so with Cole- 
man. 

This neutrality is due, as I have said, not 
to any want of conviction, but to a keen in- 
tellectual perception of the rights of every 
man involved, and he states those rights in 
simple Saxon speech that does credit to his 
profession as a teacher of English. 

The 4L accomplishes its objects by means 
of conferences between employers and em- 
ployees, either locally, between management 
and conference committee, or in district 
boards, or board of directors, between equal 
numbers of representatives. It is one of the 
most thorough-going employee representation 
plans in industry. 

The above is a quotation from a letter 
from Mr. Coleman in response to my inquiry 
about the ways and objects of the 4L. He 
went on to say: . 

It is accomplishing its objects in large 
measure. Wmployers are, in the main, satis- 
fied by the better spirit, the steadier opera- 
tion and the greater efficiency which 4h 
methods secure. The employees are, in the 
main, satisfied because the organization gives 
them freedom from the menace of strike, 
or lock-out, and because it gives them a 
yoice in determining standard wages, hours 
and working conditions. ... This has been 
shown in increased production per man; in 
some cases as much as from 20 to 40 per 
cent., with 100 per cent. organization after 
a period of development of team work. 

Comparatively few cases are appealed to 
the district boards and very few to the 
board of directors. : 

The Timberworker’s Union languishes and 
dies in plants where 4L membership is 
strong, for the reason that the methods of 
the two organizations are incompatible. 
Union labor is officially opposed to the 4L, 
but unofficially hundreds of Union labor men 
have favored the organization as achieving 
results for which they have always striven, 
with meager. success. 

An illustration of the effect of 41, influ- 
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ence is seen in the case of an owner of one 
of the large mills in this region who recently 
came before the local conference committee 
with his business statistics. He said, “I 


have been in the habit up to this time of 


telling you how poor we were. I am now 
going to tell you how rich we are.” He then 
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read to them a statement of the profits the 
company had been making. A most surpris- 
ing performance because so unusual. Where 
such frankness exists on the part of the 
management there is no discontent on the 
part of the men. 

The principles which underlie the 4L are 
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democratic, and coupled with that is the 
democratic spirit of the president, who, in | 
addition, has force of character, intellectual 
clarity and grasp, judicial spirit, fraternity 
and a direct and simple speech. He is an 
industrial peacemaker by virtue of ability 
plus a thoroughly Christian life and attitude. 


A Gathering of Inspiration 


Seventy-Sixth Annual Meeting of the A. M. A., at Detroit 


Epiror’s Notrn: The Editor-in-Chief ended 
his tour of the South at Detroit, and has 
sent in the following report and impressions 
of the A. M. A. Annual Meeting, with the 
suggestion that to preserve the balance of 
space and interest this account should take 
the place of the ‘Letter from the South” for 
this week’s issue. Next week the record of 
the itinerary will be resumed. 


ROM the opening word until its close 

the Seventy-Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Missionary Association, which 
eonvened in the North Woodward Ave. Con- 
gregational Church, Detroit, on Nov. 8 
and 9, attained a high note of in- 
terest. Even the addresses of welcome, 
which on convention occasions are often 
needlessly conventional, were in this in- 
stance vital and integral contributions to 
the program. State Supt. John W. Suther- 
land, D.D., who spoke for the state, and 
Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, who spoke for the 
churches of Detroit, both struck such a vein 
of genial humor and revealed such an in- 
timate sympathy with the spirit of the 
A. M. A., and with the purpose of the gath- 
ering, that their addresses assumed the 
nature of keynote utterances. And the high 
pitch. indicated was never lost. 

It was the general verdict that the pro- 
gram as a whole was the best ever provided. 
Secretary Cady made a stroke of genius 
when he conceived the idea of bringing a 
real Southerner to speak from an A. M. A. 
platform, and actually landed Dr. Will W. 
Alexander of Atlanta, Ga., the broad-minded, 
whole-hearted, courageously Christian, and 
thoroughly energetic leader in the work of 
the Commission on Inter-Racial Co-opera- 
tion. The meeting, also, was very fortunate 
in its president, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
fresh from his journeyings in China and 
other lands, whose genial presence and 
good-humored, pointed comment throughout 
the sessions gave a velvet softness to the 
stern hand of discipline with which he 
guided proceedings and kept within the 
scheduled limits a program that bade fair 
to burst all bounds. The addresses from 
the workers in the field were piquant and 
inspiring, and the final word from Dr. J. P. 
Huget of Brooklyn, just come from a per- 
sonal investigation of A. M. A. activities, 
was a real climax, lifting the whole as- 
sembly to the very peaks of vision and con- 
secration. The Fisk jubilee singérs con- 
tributed their melody, as they have for 
years, and in addition, Philip Frazier, in the 
full costume of a Dakota Indian, sang with 
tuneful voice. 

The various reports indicated a healthier 
condition in the A. M. A. than has ob- 
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tained for years. A heavily increased budget 
suggested the possibility, if not probabil- 
ity, of a $50,000 deficit, and it was there- 
fore encouraging to find an actual deficit 
of only about $16,000. To one coming from 
first-hand contact with many of the A. M. A. 
fields there need be no explanation of in- 
creased budgets. Our A. M. A. schools 
seem to have developed economy to a fine 
point in their adaptation of means to ends, 
but the strictest economy calls for heavier 
expenditures, unless great loss is to be in- 
eurred, not only in spiritual accomplishment, 
but in property and equipment. This first- 
hand contact also thoroughly justifies Secre- 
tary Brownlee’s optimism in his survey of 
the field. The hopeful condition of the 
A. M. A. work does not exist merely in the 
secretary’s report, or on paper; it is evi- 
dent on every hand. 


SECRETARY BROWNLEE’S REPORT 


Tremendous progress has been made in. 


tax-supported education for the Negroes in 
the South since the close of the Civil War. 
In 1866 there were 600 teachers in all 
Negro schools. In 1919 there were 38,000. 
In 1866 there were only 15 colleges and nor- 
mal schools. In 1919 there were 500. In 
1866. a total of $700,000 was spent; in 1919, 
$15,000,000. 

I have just returned from a conference 
called by the supervisor of Negro education 
for the state of North Carolina. His report 
for 1921-22 revealed that a total of $3,000- 
000 had been spent during the year for 
Negro education in his own state alone. At 
present North Carolina is completing three 
normal schools at a cost of $600,000. To 
date 233 Rosenwald schools have been built. 

North Carolina is the most progressive 
state in the South so far as Negro edueation 
is concerned, and is setting the pace for the 
other states. The above figures would lead 
some to think that the day for the mis- 
sionary school is practically over. But what 
are the facts? Let us confine ourselves to 
North Carolina alone for a moment. There 
are only sixteen standard high schools for 
Negroes in the entire state, and every one 
of these is a missionary school. In other 
words, the enlightened and progressive state 
of North Carolina hasn’t a single standard 
tax-supported high school. Halifax County 
has made the record in building Rosenwald, 
elementary, rural schools and yet the county 
supervisor of Negro schools says that it 
will take Halifax County fourteen more 
years, moving at the rapid rate of the last 
seven years, to build enough Rosenwald 
schools to meet the needs for elementary 
education in that one county. There are 
many counties that haven’t a single Rosen- 
wald school. Conditions in these counties 
are deplorable, and the word despair written 
in capital letters could be placed all over 
them, Furthermore, there is not a single 
class A college for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina, missionary or tax-supported. 

The principal of the only high school of 
New Orleans told me the other day that 


just as soon as possible he hopes that New 
Orleans will not employ a single colored 
teacher whose training has not included at 
least two years beyond the high school. 
And then, he added, “It will be up to 
Straight College to provide these two years 
of training, since it will take the city a 
long time to provide a sufficient number of 
high schools.’ In the city of Memphis, 
Tenn., the superintendent of public educa- 
tion told me: “We no longer permit a white. 
teacher to present herself: for a teacher’s 
certificate examination unless she has had 
two years’ training beyond the high school. 
This same standard should be set for col- 
ored teachers. It will be Le Moyne Insti- 
tute’s task to provide the extra two years 
of training.” 

If these things be true of such a progres- 
sive state as North Carolina and New Or- 
leans, with over 100,000 Negroes, and Mem- 
phis, with more than 75,000, one can easily 
imagine the needs in less progressive cities. 
and rural communities. Talladega, Straight, 
Tougaloo, Tillotson must go forward until 
they are standard, recognized and accred- 
ited colleges or junior colleges. And every 
other A. M. A. school must be better 
equipped and supplied with larger faculties. 
Many noble and efficient A. M. A. teachers: 
are literally making bricks without straw, 
and every last one of them is overworked. 
and underpaid; although they are much 
better paid than formerly, receiving now a 
minimum of $50 per month with board, 
laundry, room and traveling expenses. Fur- 
thermore, there is not a single A. M. A. 
school located in the midst of either de- 
nominational or state competition. Where: 
we are we stand alone, showing a badly 
needed and effective piece of work. The 
elimination of a single school, therefore, 
would be not only a serious loss, but indeed 
a tragedy. “ 

The same might be said of the mountain 
work for whites at Pleasant Hill, Tenn., and 
at Grandview, where the doors are nailed 
tight because we hayen’t had the money for 
three years to keep them open. The South 
is not only laboring under a tremendous 
burden to meet the needs of Negro educa- 
tion, but is far behind in meeting the needs- 
of white boys and girls. The elementary 
schools within a radius of nine and ten miles 
from Pleasant Hill meet in one room, with 
one teacher for eight grades. I saw a little 
lassie still in her teens handling all eight 
grades in one of these schools the other day, 
and her schedule indicated that she changed 
her tactics just thirty-one times in five hours 
every day in order to hear all recitations. 
Can you imagine anything more uneduca- 
tional than this. And do you wonder that 
for miles around parents are anxious to 
send their children to Pleasant Hill Acad- 
emy, and that the Grandview community 
pesters me with letters pleading that Grand- 
view Industrial and Normal School be re-- 
opened ? 


Voices or MEN oF ACTION | 
There is a danger that annual meetings 
may give too large place to addresses about 
work, and too little place to the men who- 
are actually doing it. But that danger was- 
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well avoided in the Detroit meetings. Much 
of the program was given over to the men— 


and women—of action, who proved them- 


selves as effective in word as in deed. Rey. 
George W. Hinman’s discussion of the Ori- 
ental problems of the Pacific Coast was 
masterly in the highest degree. No clearer, 


_abler or more convincing word has been 


spoken on the subject, and we are hoping 
that we.may be able shortly to present Dr. 


_Hinman’s address to our readers, either in 


full or in adequate summary. We wish that 
it could be broadcasted over the whole land. 
In Dr. Hinman we have a statesman of 
whom Congregationalism may be justly 
proud. Principal Harry C. York, until re- 
cently head of the Blanche Kellogg Insti- 
tute in Porto Rico, also revedled statesman- 


~ like caliber in his presentation of the prob- 


lems of this American outpost. He called 
attention to the startling fact that infant 
mortality in Porto Rico is greater than in 
India. Almost every one on the island has 


either hookworm, or malaria, or both. HEdu- 


eation, which was at first seriously neg- 
lected, has been making rapid strides, 
though the looseness of marriage ties and 
prevalent immorality leaves thousands of 
children in a neglected and very precarious 
condition. Mr. York strongly recommends 
a little book by James, “Twenty Years in 
Porto Rico,’ as absolutely dependable for 
its statement of facts and for its account 
-of conditions. 


Rev. George A. Downey of Willcox Acad- 
emy, Vernal, Utah, justified the need of 
maintaining a mission among the most mis- 
sionary of peoples. One felt in listening to 
him the power of a broad, sane, brotherly 
and courageous man in contact with Mor- 
monism. Sympathetic with the people 
among whom he is working, and apprecia- 
tive of much that is sincere in their faith, 
Mr. Downey none the less made plain the 
defects and dangers of Mormonism, and the 
necessity of emphasizing truth in the pres- 
ence of error. He cited a Mormon paper’s 
arraignment of Joseph Smith as “a man 
who stands indicted as an adulterer and 
a perjurer, one of the blackest men who 
stands upon the page of history since the 
days of Nero,” yet this very paper, though 
in alliance with an anti-Smith party, sup- 
ported the errors of Mormonism. 

The address of Rey. Francis Frazier, 
missionary superintendent, Santee, Neb., de- 
livered in the Dakota language, and inter- 
preted by his son Philip, a student at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, was notable alike for 
principal and interpreter. 


Work By anp I'or THE NEGRO 
Three Negro leaders and one white leader 


‘from the South presented various phases of 


A. M. A. activities there. Principal Walter 
BE. Ricks of Lineoln Academy, King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C., gave a fine story of service and 
of the development of his race in knowledge 
sand self help. Rev. H. S. Barnwell of 
Montgomery, Ala., in an excellent speech, 
told of an awakening among colored Con- 
gregationalists of the South. The A. M. A. 
hasS never made denominationalism its goal, 
but never, also, as Mr. Barnwell pointed 


out, has it compromised the principle: One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
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brethren. The new Negro, Mr. Barnwell 
said, was modestly, but earnestly, seeking 
admission to our fold. 

In proof of Mr. Barnwell’s statement, 
almost immediately, there came the remark- 
able address of Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, principal of Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. ©. Mrs. 
Brown joined the Congregationalists, she 
stated, because she was “proud of their pro- 
gram.” And Congregationalists may well 
be proud of Mrs. Brown. Educated in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., she went back some years 
ago to share in the uplift of her own people 
in the South. She has built up a large and 
effective institute, which she is now offering 
to the A. M. A., in the hope that she may be 
free to devote her great. gifts to the work 
of promoting better inter-racial relations. 
She is trusted in the South, and her per- 
suasive eloquence in addressing white audi- 
ences has done much to create new attitudes. 
Only here and there in history do women 
like Mrs. Brown appear, combining passion- 
ate oratory with refinement, solidity, vision, 
sanity, depth of sympathy and sublimity of 
Christian character. Her genius is equalled 
only by her simplicity and devotion. We 
trust that she may often be heard in the 
North, where, as she stated, the inter-racial 
problem is shifting, and where sneaking 
hostility to the Negro, and secret prejudice, 
are, in her judgment, even worse than 
Southern prejudice which is in the open. 


President James P. O’Brien, who has re- 
cently assumed a difficult and responsible 
task in Straight College, New Orleans, La., 
gave a stirring account of that work. Re- 
ferring to the tendency toward separation 
of the races in appointment of teaching 
staffs, President O’Brien was strong in the 
advocacy of employing both white and col- 
ored workers in co-operation. He expressed 
the opinion that America could no more be 
a nation of two separate free races than a 
nation half-slave and half-free. 


Dr. ALEXANDER 


No one feature of this A. M. A. meeting 
was more earnestly anticipated than the 
coming and address of Dr. Will W. Alex- 
ander of Atlanta, director of the Commis- 
sion on Inter-racial Co-operation. A frank 
and honest account of this progressive move- 
ment was to be expected, but few were pre- 
pared for so profound a tribute as Dr. Alex- 
ander paid to the leaders in the A. M. A. 
“One of the joys of this work (i.e. of the 
Inter-racial Commission),” he said, ‘is that 
we have come to know as we never did be- 
fore the workers from the North.” 

Dr. Alexander spoke of the condition of 
the Negro people after the recent war, and 
the feeling of many who had regarded the 
high quality of Negro service that the time 
had come for recognition of these new ele- 
ments. So a group of men, among whom was 
Dr. M. Ashbie Jones, a Baptist minister of 
Atlanta, and son of Gen. Robert WH. Lee’s 
chaplain, had begun an investigation. They 
found that the Negroes and whites were in 
much the same relationship as uplifted and 
outstretched arms: apart at the top and 
together at the bottom. While the better 
sort of Negroes and whites had little contact 
or plane of mutual understanding, vice and 
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economie pressure brought the races to- 
gether on the lower levels. Investigation 
showed also that about 90 per cent. of com- 
mon racial talk about Negroes was not true, 
and that racial difficulties arose largely out 
of racial attitudes. ‘Understanding in this, 
as in all other relationships,’ said Dr. Alex- 
ander, “is a question of good will.” A few 
men were found in the South who did not 
want to understand, but on the whole, the 
speaker said, it was found in the 800 coun- 
ties which the Inter-racial Commission had 
entered that ‘‘the white men that white men 
believe in are the white men that Negroes 
believe in, and the Negroes whom Negroes 
believe in are the Negroes whom white men 
believe in.” 


CONFERENCE AND CO-OPERATION 


Two fundamental principles were recog- 
nized: (1) That of Conference. There had 
been, said Dr. Alexander, a conspiracy of 
silence, and there was nothing more dan- 
gerous in inter-racial matters than discus- 
sion behind closed doors. He warned the 
North against making the mistake that had 
been made formerly in the South. (2) That 
of Co-operation. One great difficulty had 
been the lack of “community consciousness,” 
the rising tide of which was now doing 
much to change mental attitudes. 

The attitude of the public press, for in- 
stance, had altered greatly, owing to the 
activities of the Commission. Protest had 
done much to eliminate false views regard- 
ing the Negro, and a fine, positive service 
was developing in the provision of news 
showing the best and healthiest activities of 
the Negro. 

Referring to the results of the Commis- 
gion’s activities, Dr. Alexander said that the 
method had been demonstrated—that no 
community that had had an _ inter-racial 
conference had had either a race riot or 
a lynching. ‘Race relations,” he said, “are 
not abstract things, but just human rela- 
tions.” Also the Negro had been given a 
chance to be heard, and silence had been 
broken. There had never been so much 
frank discussion since the Civil War. 


-Citing the fact that in Georgia less than 
one-third of the state, territorially, and less 
than one-quarter, in population, had ever 
been involved in lynchings, Dr. Alexander 
showed what had been done to clean up a 
bad situation. The full statement of the 
facts is available in an informing article in 
McClure’s for October, and we refer our 
readers to it in the hope that they will ac- 
quaint themselves with the details. The 
most notable thing, however, Dr. Alexander 
said, was the changed attitude of the white 
people who had been “working at it.” In- 
stancing the work of Professor Carver of 
Tuskegee, he said this man had made more 
vital contribution to science than any other 
six men in the South, white or black. He 
believed that the Negro in America was not 
a menace, but a blessing. 

Dr. Boynton’s presidential address, fol- 
lowing immediately upon Dr. Alexander’s, 
dealt with “The Menace of Hatred and the 
Meaning of Brotherhood.” It was a clinch- 
ing of the nails that the Southerner had 
driven in. “Willy-nilly,” said Dr. Boynton, 
“the world is a neighborhood.’ He warned 
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against the hatreds running riot in the 
world, and that were here in America as 
well as “over there,” and referring to those 
who would “put people in their place,” he 
asserted that a man’s place was just as high 
as his powers of character and ability could 
take him. 

Notable at the meeting was Dr. A. F. 
Beard, honorary—and highly honored—sec- 
retary of the A. M. A. Still vigorous, in 
his 88th year, Dr. Beard very fittingly led 
in the “Concert of Prayer” at the opening 
meeting, and in the memorial for Cyrus 
Northrup, LU.D. The Bureau of Women’s 
Work, with Mrs. Wilcox presiding, gave an 
interesting program, with the assistance of 
a number of Detroit children, under the 
direction of Mrs. John E. Porter. A strik- 
ing feature, also, was an array of fine ex- 
hibits of work done in the A. M. A. schools, 
in which Avery Institute and Tougaloo were 


Dancing Under Church Auspices 


Results of a Social Service Survey 


N investigation of the results which the 

pastors have noted from holding dances 
under church auspices was brought about 
by the following question which recently 
came to the Social Service Department of 
the Congregational Churches: “Do the ex- 
periences of the churches which have been 
making the dance a part of their social pro- 
gram justify its further extension by the 
churches which have not up to this time 
been holding dances under church auspices?” 
A questionnaire was sent to churches where 
dancing has been permitted and to other 
churches where dancing has not been part 
of the social life of the church. The an- 
swers have been summarized as follows: 

1. What is the type of community in 
which the church is located which has most 
successfully made use of the dance? 

The churches located in downtown, apart- 
ment, or boarding house districts, and those 
wliich are serving student or transient 
groups are using the dance as a social fea- 
ture of their work. Dancing 
common in residential churches. 

2. Are the dances held in the parish 
house or on property not owned by the 
church? 

Most of the churches which permit danc- 
ing use the parish house. However, where 
the churches have no parish house, outside 
halls have been rented. 

38. Do you consider the results obtained 
‘justify the extension of social dancing 
among the churches? 

The answers to this question show that 
out of fifty-two replies thirty-five reported 
affirmatively and. seventeen unfavorable or 
doubtful. 

4. Have the modern tendencies in the 
dance complicated the matter for you? 

Since the dancing is held under church 
auspices, the objectionable features are 
minimized. Of course the modern tendencies 
would be introduced wherever people dance 
and this necessarily demands competent 
chaperonage. 
( 5. What 


is not so 


suggestions have you to offer 
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well represented, while Hmerson Institute, 
of Mobile, gloried in a display that recently 
captured seven prizes at the Mobile Fair. 

Dr. Huget’s address on “The Spirit at the 
Heart of all Endeavor,’ with its emphasis 
on brotherliness, as distinguished from mere 
brotherhood, and its appeal for sacrifice as 
“costly devotion to a great cause,” brought 
the meetings to a close in an atmosphere 
tense with spiritual feeling. 


Notes 

The continuity and devotion manifested 
in the work of the A. M. A. were evident in 
Mr. John R. Rogers, chairman of the Hxecu- 
tive Committee. Mr. Rogers’ father and 
mother were among the pioneer workers in 
the A. M. A., and were driven out of Ken- 
tucky, when they went down to found Berea 
College. When Mr. Rogers was asked to 
join the executive he at first declined, on 


By Charles A. Butts 
Social Service Department, Boston, Mass. 
any church which is “introducing social 
dancing for the first time? 

a (a). If the dances are regular events, 
or occasions of special entertainment, a 
definite system of invitation should be used, 
such as the issuance of tickets bearing the 
name of the holder. This eliminates the un- 
desirables. 

(b). The dances should be well chaper- 
oned. The chaperons should be “influential 
people of the church who know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong and who 
are in sympathy with the needs of young 
people.” It is wise to have as many mothers 
and fathers as possible in attendance. 
“Don’t watch, but see everything and when 
you see any infringement on propriety call 
the young man or young woman aside and 
speak to them.” 


(ce). Social dancing should share its 
place with other forms of amusements, such 
as organized play, singing, stunts, and 


games, for there will doubtless be some in 
the group who do not dance. “Make it a 
church family at play.” 

(d). The dances should begin at a rea- 
sonably early hour and close promptly, not 
later than eleven o'clock. 

(e). Enlist the young people in getting 
good music. ‘There is a place between the 
higher classical music and the low down 
jazz and the beat of the African tom-toms.” 
Eliminate jazz! 

(f). Surround the dancing with high 
standards. 

“Young people should realize that while 
the church is thoroughly in favor of amuse- 
ment and social recreation, the church has 
standards of conduct which must be main- 
tained.” 

“Let the young people themselves be given 
the major portion of responsibility in the 
matter, thus appealing to their innate sense 
of desiring to do the right thing by the 
church that is seeking to meet their social 
and recreational needs.” 


couple dance.” 


4 (g). A definite policy of control should- 
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the plea of business pressure. When, next . 
day, he told his aged father of his refusal, 
the latter said: “The first food you ate was | 
A. M. A. food; you go right back and tell 
them you will act.” No man is now more 
vitally interested in the work of the 
A. M. A. 

North Woodward Church and its pastor, 
Chester B. Emerson, D.D., proved excellent 
hosts, and the presence of Dr. G. Glenn | 
Atkins almost constantly at the meetings 
gave permanence to his words of welcome. | 

Dr. Geo. L. Cady returned from the © 
South, and the task of furthering the Edi- 
tor’s education, having lamed his back in the 
process. 

The women, Dr. Alexander said, had been , 
considered “the Hindenburg line’ in the 
race problem, but the line has been con- 
quered. We hope to tell what the women 
of the South are doing. 


“In all ways the dance should conform 
to the standards in vogue at a dance in a 
private home of the finest sort.” 

“Seek to create a different atmosphere 
about the echureh dance not found in popular 
dances. The church dance must be dif- 
ferent in that the motto: “All for one and 
one for all” should be followed, bringing 
about a deeper social consciousness and 
breaking down the selfish tendencies of the 


“Secure the co-operation of the high-class 
dancing instructors. You will find they are 
only too anxious to co-operate with you.” 

“The parish house is not a place to intro- 
duce social innovations, but it is the big 
home place of the church family in which 
their ordinary social life finds actual expres- 
sion. They should do what they do at home. 
The task is to guide them in these things, to 
show them how the most joy can be gotten 
out of them, ‘and how they can be kept free 
from harm. In a church where people do | 
not ordinarily dance at home, the dance 
should certainly not be introduced.” 


be set up by the governing board of the local - 
church. The pastor should be given com- _ 
petent assistance. 

(h). “Use the leverage obtained through 
its entrance into the social activities of the 
young people by a corresponding participa- 
tion of the young people in the spiritual 
program of the church. Aim: the well- 
balanced personality.” 

We quote the following reports because _ 
they suggest worthwhile plans and methods: 

A Congregational pastor of Greater Bos- 
ton reports: “During the past year we have 
conducted four so-called ‘Get-Together | 
Parties’ open to all members of the church | 
of all ages. These parties have been ar- ] 
ranged to meet a particular situation. Our | 
young people had been allowed to dance in 
the social room of our vestry. That priviz 
lege was suddenly withdrawn. Hence ae 
committee planned these church parties for 
the purpose of our young people, and to heal - 


the widening breach between old and young. 
Thus far we feel that we have succeeded. 
Young and old play together. “Fathers and 
daughters dance; mothers and sons. Be- 
‘tween three and five hundred attend every 
party. There are games, singing, charades, 
refreshments, speaking, ete. Only church 
members are admitted, and they by ticket. 
We keep these tickets containing the names 
of the person and get some interesting 
statistics. At the last party there were 
more over twenty-one than under twenty- 
‘one. There were forty families in atten- 
dance, ten out of twelve deacons, and nine 
out of twelve deaconesses. Only one-third 
of the time was spent in dancing.” 

From Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, 
eomes this report, ‘Our dances are held on 
Monday evenings, roughly speaking from 
November to March. They always stop be- 
fore Lent. The hours are from 8:30 to 11. 
Some of the ladies of the Parish act as 
hostesses and the dances are intended for 
a group of our young people whose families 
are living in small apartments, and so forth, 
where it is not possible for the boys and 
' girls to entertain their friends and to dance. 
. . . These dances offer opportunity of meet- 
ing each other under the best conditions.” 

The South Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., has worked out the fol- 
lowing plans: “Under the direction of our 
Young Women’s Club, we conduct a dance 
once a month during the winter in our 
parish house. The admission is fifty cents 
‘| a couple, and a committee from the Women’s 
Guild acts as chaperons. The dances are 
informal and last from eight to eleven 
o’clock.. We have between thirty and forty 
couples present—most of them young mar- 
ried people of the church—and there has 
never been anything to criticise in the gath- 
erings. 

“At our Community House, located in a 
poorer section of the city, we are conduct- 
ing a series of twelve dances this winter. 
Admission is by season ticket only, and all 
applications for tickets had to be passed 
upon by a committee of responsible older 
people. The cost of a season ticket was 
$1.00, and we found 190 of our young people 
who were more than glad to buy these 
tickets. Here again, the dances are informal 
and last only till eleven o’clock. A com- 
mittee from the Guild acts as chaperons. 
The group at the Community House dances 
consists principally of school teachers, stu- 
dents at the Y. M. C. A. College, and young 
business men and women. Here again, the 
experiment has been successful in every 
way.” 

6. What are the objections offered by 
those who object to social dancing under 
church auspices? 

From the First Church of Christ, North- 
ampton, Mass., comes the following objec- 
tions: “This church has had no-experience 
with parish house dances and sees no rea- 
son for introducing them as our constituency 
interested in such matters is amply provided 
for elsewhere..... Radical extension of 
the church’s social program is justified only 
as a last resort and not always then.” 

The pastor of West Roxbury Congrega- 
tional Church writes: “We have a consid- 
erable element that approves entirely of 
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dancing in the homes but thinks that it 
should not be submitted to the church. 1 
also have two objections in which many 
others share. The first is that when danc- 
ing is once admitted, it practically banishes 
all other forms of sociability. The young 
people, or at any rate the majority, wish 
nothing but dancing. The other is that 
it is very unsocial in certain aspects. A 
certain exclusiveness is inevitable. Certain 
ones wish always to dance with each other 
or a certain set wishes to dance together, 
thereby excluding many others from their 
social circle. Some do not dance at all, 
others dance poorly, and others are not 
particularly attractive for partners. The 
consequence is that the democratic soci- 
ability which the church aims to cultivate 
is very apt to be destroyed by dancing. In 
its place we have games and various forms 
of entertainment in which all participate 
alike and which increase both acquaintance 
and friendliness with the church. I feel 
that we would lose a great deal in general 
Christian fellowship if dancing were ad- 
mitted to the church.” 

The pastor of the Brighton (Mass.), 
Congregational Church has objected to social 
dancing under church auspices as follows: 
“ven if we did have a parish house separate 
from the church, I do not think we should 
sponser the dance. The young people who 
are eager for it are not interested in it as 
a means to an end but as an end in itself, 
and had better dance elsewhere as they have 
abundant opportunities in our community. 
So long as the dances are of the character 
that occasion grave anxiety, I think we 
shall probably refuse to house the dance.” 

The pastor of the Phillips Congregational 
Chureh, South Boston, says: “I am _ not 
aware that our young people have ever 
asked for the dance under the auspices of 
the church. The church is opposed to the 
whole plan and the pastor is in hearty 
accord with the church....I believe in 
the social church and the social life of the 
ehureh, but it is my opinion that dancing 
will in no way help the church or church 
life. If the church today gives what the 
youth of our land is crying for, the Bread 
of Life, the social life in the church and 
everywhere will take care of itself.” 

The pastor of Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church in Rochester, New York, tells of a 
substitution which his church has made for 
social dancing: “Our young people asked 
for it and we had a big young people’s party. 
We allowed them fifteen minutes at the close 
to dance, asking them to study it from the 
viewpoint of democracy—wholesome fun for 
all, ete. At its close they were asked to vote 
and it was practically unanimously voted 
down. The question has never come up 
since and so far as any of us can see has not 
weakened the hold of the church on our 
young people. None of them left so far as 
we know and went to other churches where 
dancing is allowed... .The church parties 
are now run on a big scale with mass 
amusements running all the time. We aver- 
age over three hundred at our social which 
we have several times during the year, 
besides three large banquets.” 

This study of social dancing under church 
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auspices is based on reports from the fol- 
lowing churches: 


CONGREGATIONAL 

South Church, Springfield, Mass. 
Second Church in Dorchester, Dorchester, 

Mass. 
Evangelical Church, Brighton, Mass. 
Phillips Church, South Boston, Mass. 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Edwards Church, Northampton, Mass. 
Second Church, Greenfield, Mass. 
West Roxbury Church, West Roxbury, Mass. 
First Church of Christ, Northampton, Mass. 
Union Church, Boston, Mass. 
First Church, Fall River, Mass. 
Hinsdale Church, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Tompkins Ave. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Winnetka Church, Winnetka, Il. 
Lakewood Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Second Church, Holyoke, Mass. 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
Fourth Church, Chicago, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL 
Christ Church, Savannah, Ga. 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va. 
Calvary Rectory, New York City. 
The Church of the Epiphany, Chicago, Ill. 
St. Andrew’s Rectory, Louisville, Ky. 
Saint Stephen’s House, Boston, Mass. 
Trinity Church, Galveston, Texas. 
The Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Pro-Cathedral of St. Mary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New 
York City. 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 
Christ Church House, New York City. 


BAPTIST 
Lake Ave. Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Church, Malden, Mass. 
Hyde Park Church, Chicago, Ill. 


UNITARIAN 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky. 
SETTLEMENT Houses, ASSOCIATIONS, 
The Hiram House, Cleveland, O. 
Welcome Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The American Social Hygiene Association. 


ETC, 


, CATHOLIC 
St. John’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York, New York City. 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 
ington, D. C. 
St. Patrick’s Church, Cleveland, O. 
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Twelve Things to Remember 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Value of Time. 
Success of Perseverance. 
Pleasure of Working. 
Dignity of Simplicity. 
Worth of Character. 
Power of Kindness. 
Influence of Example. 
Obligation of Duty. 
Wisdom of Heonomy. 
Virtue of Patience. 
The Improvement of Talent. 
The Joy of Originating. : 
Love of God and Humanity Service in the 
Saviour’s Name.—Marshail Field. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Rich Book-Lover 


Believing as I do in a wise and overruling 
providence, I have often meditated upon the 
fact that the men who love good books are 
so often the men who have no money where- 
with to buy them. 

Now, there was a Book Auction, and many 
of the books were Rare; and they fetched 
High Prices. 

And there sat nigh unto me a man in 
Plain Apparel. And on all the finer and 
most expensive books did he bid, but he 
bought none of them. : 

And I grieved for him, because that he 
bid again and again. And when the Sale 
adjourned for Noon, he had bought not one 
Book. 

And I spake unto him, saying, I am sorry 
for thee. 

And he said, Grieve not for me; I am 
having the time of my life, and I have 
had good fortune. 

And I said, Tell me what thou meanest. 

And he said, I am a Book-lover. That is, 
I have the Taste, but I have not the Purse. 
Therefore, when an Auction like this occur- 
reth, I look up all the Auction Prices of the 
Rare Books, and I bid on every one of them. 
And I run the prices up to nearly what 
they will bring, and then do I stand out 
from under. For if the Hammer should 
fall, and I should buy any of the books 
that I want, it would Ruin me. 

And I asked, Dost thou get an Whole Lot 
of Fun out of this? 

And he answered, Yea, verily. And I 
help the sales. For there be many men who 
know not the value of a book till they see me 
bidding, aud they start in where I stop; for 
I have knowledge of books and no money, 
and they have money, but no knowledge 
of books. 

Also he said, This system doth give me 


the right to hold in mine hand _ these 
treasures, feel for a time that they are 
mine own. 


And I said, Hast thou nothing else to do? 

And he said, yea, verily, and it is an hard, 
grinding job, and thereby I earn my Bread. 
But when these events occur, I arrange for 
a day off, for every man must have some 
sport, and this is the way I get mine. 

And he said, Wilt thou visit my Library? 

And I went with him. 

And he said, I picked up this book -on the 
Five Cent Counter, and behold the like hath 
sold at Auction for Fifty Shekels, and this 
I got for a Farthing, and it is worth an 
Hundred Shekels. 

‘And I said, Thou hast quite a Library. 

And he said, It is a great Game. But here 
is the finest part of my Library. 

And he took down a great bunch of 
Catalogues. 

And he said, Herein I have marked the 
Books on which I have bid. Yes, and when 
I add up all the prices that I have bid, 
it maketh an Hundred Thousand Shekels. 
Is not this to be Rich? 

And I said, I have never known a Book- 
lover who was so rich. 

For he owned the joy of all that he had 
desired and lost. 

And if that is not being rich, what is? 
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Meditation for Thanksgiving Day 
By Rev. P. Adelstein Johnson 
Grinnell, Iowa 

Rejoice always; pray without ceasing; 
in everything give thanks: for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus to you-ward. 
I Thess. 5: 16-18. 

These terse, clear-cut and pithy impera- 
tives may be called the standing orders of 
the heroic life. They are like the facets of 
a jewel. They fall from the lips of the 
Apostle with characteristic spontaneity. It 
was the first time the Christian life had 
ever been challenged to such high spiritual 


exercises; yet one feels instinctively these 


are but natural expressions of a life that 
is in fellowship with Christ. 

The first impression which these words 
make upon our minds is their sweeping im- 
plication. We are disposed to question their 
high requirements. Has not the great 
Apostle allowed his enthusiasm to run away 
with his judgment? In the glow of the 
conviction that the Risen Christ is about 
to return, has not Paul been led into ex- 
travagant utterance, which second sober 
thought will correct? Is it possible that 
our Christian experience will ever reach the 
height where there will be no limits to our 
joy, no cessation to our prayer and no 
restraint to our gratitude? 

Some years later, when many untoward 
circumstances had chastened Paul’s spirit, 
but not subdued it; when a Roman prison 
held his battered body but could not quench 
his indomitable zeal, we hear these same 
imperatives in even more emphatic tones: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I 
say, Rejoice. ...In everything by prayer 
and supplication with thankgsiving let your 
requests be made known unto God.’ Mani- 
festly the orders stand. They are for every 
condition in life. Into the fiber and fabrie 
of our Christian experience they weave 
themselves. They are as limitless in their 

It would have suited us better if we had 
been told to rejoice “occasionally’—when 
we stand upon life’s high tableland; to pray 
“at times’—in extreme human need, and 
give thanks for “certain things’’—personal 
prosperity and success. We often seek to 
evade exacting moral requirements, and are 
fertile in devising substitutes for absolute 
moral standards. But no substitute will do. 
We must face the whole of life, no matter 
what the difficulties may be, with joyful 
serenity and prayerful gratitude. 

If we come to our annual Thanksgiving 
Day with the usual recounting of God’s 
mercies, let us not deceive ourselves by the 
mere recital of material prosperity. God 
has crowned the “year with his goodness” 
and “the hills are girded with joy.” Yet no 
individual or nation lives by bread alone. 
Our thanksgiving must rest upon something 
deeper than material plenty. If every day 
is to be Thanksgiving Day, as the above 
imperatives imply, our gratitude must be 
sustained by certain life giving forces. 

I mention two major reasons why we can 
render to God the perpetual incense of a 
grateful heart. 

1. We are Christians. The fact of Christ 
changes man’s whole attitude toward God. 
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He who makes God the object of his trust 
and humanity the object of his service, has 
discovered that there is infinite love at the 
heart of the universe. That discovery is 
creative of joy which expresses itself in 
prayerful thanksgiving. To be a Christian 
is to know that with every good gift God 
gives himself, and our attitude toward him 
must be one of loving gratitude. 

2. The ultimate and absolute triumph of 
good over evil. Even in the face of social 
disturbance and world disorder; even while 
the Christian heart bleeds for our brethren 
in Asia Minor, we must believe that the 
intelligent and righteous will of God is the 
supreme force in the universe. The conflict 
going on in the present world order, the 
domestic tragedies, the social upheavals, the 
savage hatred of war, is but the age-long 
warfare between right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood. 
ered this conflict into his vision and beheld 
the final triumph of good and the doom of 
evil, “I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven.” 

Give thanks to God for the hope that fills 
the Christian heart. Give thanks for the 
“increasing purpose’ which the unfolding 
years reveal. Give thanks for an adequate 
Gospel in these troublous times. Give 
thanks for the continuous leadership of the 
Holy Spirit. Give thanks for the Father’s 
all-embracing love. In everything give 
thanks: for this is the will of God. 


| An Outstanding New Book | 


The Outline of Science . 

Books on Science for the gentral public 
have often been published, but far one rea- 
son or another they have not had an extra- 
ordinary success. Often when popular in 
style they have lacked the note and evidence 
of accuracy and authority, or, on the other 
hand, when dependable they may have been 
too technical and in places unintelli- 
gible. But at last there is issued an Outline 
history of Science which is exceedingly at- 
tractive in form and appearance, authentic 
—the editor is Professor of Natural History 
in. the University of Aberdeen—and fasci- 
nating, both in style and material. On both 
sides of the water the work, in spite of its 
cost, has taken a place among the best 
sellers. There are to be four volumes and 
three have already been issued. 

Professor Thomson, in an Introductory 
Note, explains the aim of the book. “It is 
to give the intelligent student-citizen, other- 
wise called ‘the man in the street,’ a bunch 
of intellectual Keys by which to open doors 
which have been hitherto shut to him. Lay- 
ing aside conventional modes of treatment 
and seeking rather to open up the subject 
as one might on a walk with a friend, the 
work offers the student what might be called 
informal introductions to the various de- 
partments of knowledge.” This purpose is 
admirably fulfilled. 

There is a general order of progression 
from the beginning to the end of these 


—— 


Once the Master of men gath- _ 
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4 


(THE OUTLINE or SCIENCE, by J. ARTHUR | 


THOMSON, Putnams, 4 volumes, $4:50 each.) 
(Continued on Page 684) | ; 
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Pittsfield Welcomes Foreign Missionary Workers 
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Impressions of the Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Board 


ARGH audiences, many delegates from dis- 

tant points, abounding hospitality, gener- 
ous giving, marked the Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions at Pittsfield, 
Mass., Noy. 8-10. The whole city was inter- 
ested and sympathetic, and surely never was 
there more perfect co-operation among the 
church people, the pastors, the choirs—even 
the little children who took a part in the pro- 
gram so acceptably. It was evident that the 
committees appointed by Berkshire Branch 
which enlisted 150 women had done their pre- 
paratory work exceedingly well, for every de- 
tail had been planned from the moment guests 
were met at the station and taken in automo- 
biles to their destination, to the parting ‘‘box 
luncheons” as they boarded their homebound 
trains. First Church was chosen for head- 
quarters because of its commodious parish 
house, and every arrangement had been made 
for the comfort and convenience of the 480 
delegates and missionaries. So much for the 
background which made for efficiency. On the 
mental and spiritual side it was a rare meet- 
ing—inspiring, uplifting, as a whole, yet with 
hours of heart-searching, of facing tragic world 
conditions, of acknowledgment of failure on 
the part of the Christian Church. The stirring 
hymn, “We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations,” 
was taken as a sort of theme or keynote. 
Phrases of it furnished subjects for the 
speakers and it was sung at every session— 
notably with great effect by the large evening 
audiences. 

Financially, the year just closed has been 
a disappointment. Receipts from branches and 
individuals were reported to be smaller than 
last year. Legacies were larger, however. The 
total receipts were $336,795—a loss of about 
$30,000 over last year. One very encouraging 
feature of the Home Secretary’s report was 
the growth of the work in the South. The 
women of Georgia and of the Carolinas have 
organized, and although not yet large enough 
to be called branches, they are working hard to 
change the status from that of Conference as- 
sociation to branch. The president of the 
Georgia Association; Mrs. L. H. Keller, and 
the president of the Association of the Caro- 
linas, Mrs. F. P. Hnsminger, were in attend- 
ance, and spoke briefly of their particular 
problems when introduced the first morning. 


Above us seem to say, 


For we are here to stay.” 


There are no rocks like the old rocks, 


Beside the pasture bars, 


With moss of green and moss of gray 
All dotted red with stars. 


There are no hills like the home hills, 
The hills our childhood knew, 

There wre no trees like the old trees 
That by the dooryard grew, 

And reaching out protecting arms, 


“OQ you are safe, my little one, 


By Anne L. Buckley 


India, China, Japan, Africa, Spain, Turkey 
were represented on the program by mis- 
Sionary speakers. India had the largest num- 
ber—a happy circumstance, since missionary 
societies all over the country are studying 
about it this year. Miss Gertrude Harris of 
Ahmednagar Bible Women’s Training School, 
spoke for the evangelistic work, Miss Wilcox 
of Madura and Miss Edith Coon of Madras 
Christian College told of the educational side, 
and Dr. Ida Scudder, the gracious, much-loved 
head of the Vellore Medical School, represented 
the medical branch. Another missionary phy- 
sician who was eagerly heard was Dr. Lora 
G. Dyer, in charge of the Kate C. Woodhull 
Hospital for Women in Foochow.. She was 
the only missionary from China on the. pro- 
gram as Miss Fanning, a kindergartner, was 
the only representative of Japan, and another 
teacher, Miss Minnie Carter, of South Africa. 
It is noteworthy that five of the missionary 
speakers were young workers, at home on their 
first furlough. 


GUESTS FROM ABROAD 


The picturesque touch was given by two 
young women, special guests from overseas— 
Mrs. Kamba Simango, a native of Sierra 
Leone, and Miss Rosa Yeranian, an Armenian 
girl, rescued from the recent tragedy at 
Smyyna. Both spoke perfect Hnglish, and 
were as much at home on the platform as 
any American. 

Catching attention by her artistic African 
costume and headdress, and pleasing by her 
winsomeness of face and manner, Mrs. Simango 
soon gripped her audiences by her mental and 
spiritual power. Whether addressing a great 
church full of adults or telling stories to the 
fascinated boys and girls during the children’s 
hour, this remarkable woman won friends for 
herself and her able husband, who is a product 
of our American Mission schools at Beira and 
Mount Silinda. She is happy in her hope of 
returning to Africa under appointment by the 
American Board as soon as Mr. Simango 
has finished his education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

How different is the situation of Miss Yera- 
nian, daughter of an Armenian pastor, for- 
merly at Afion Kara Hissar! 


For years con- 


nected with the Woman’s Board School in 
Smyrna, of late as one of its teachers, she was 
rescued from the horrors following the Turkish 
victory, taken to Athens in an American de- 
stroyer with other refugees, and now finds 
herself, through the kindness of friends, en- 
rolled at Mount Holyoke College among care- 
free, happy American girls. With deep grati- 
tude, with earnest purpose to re-dedicate her- 
self for God’s work, she faces her new life. 
The story of her escape was told with such 
self-possession, such restraint, such marked ab- 
sence of any recriminations, that it made a 
profound impression. 


THe HveNING MEETINGS 


In previous years mass meetings have been 
planned as open sessions, but the general pub- 
lic has not always “massed.” In Pittsfield, 
however, South Church was filled beyond its 
seating capacity on two evenings, and a goodly 
number of men were present. Mr, Fred B. 
Smith was the great attraction on Wednesday 
evening. For an hour and a half he held the 
attention of his hearers as he spoke on the 
startling subject, “Is the Church a Help or a 
Menace to World Peace?” Mr. Smith has 
recently returned from his fourth world tour, 
and has visited Europe and Asia in the in- 
terest of international brotherhood. He has 
the highest praise for missionaries as peace- 
promoters, but he powerfully impressed on his 
audience that the whole church organized for 
peace is the only hope of our world today. In 
seventeen out of nineteen countries he found 
preparations being made for war. On the 
second evening, when Mrs. Simango made a 
memorable plea for Africa, the pastor of the 
colored church led the devotional service, and 
the ushers were young women from his church. 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs was the other speaker, 
taking the place of Dr. Barton, who was un- 
expectedly called abroad. There was intense 
interest in what he had to say about political 
and spiritual mandates in Turkey, and this 
showed itself throughout the meeting whenever 
the Near Hast was mentioned, culminating in 
the address at the closing session by Rev. 
Ralph Harlow of Smyrna, and embodied in 
resolutions calling upon our Government to 
insure protection for the suffering peoples over 

(Continued on page 684) 


By Raymond Huse 


There Are No Hills like the Home Hills 


There is no brook like the old brook, 
That tumbled down the hill, 

And met the river just below, 
And turned the water mill. 


There are no days like the old days, 


The days when we were young. 


There are no songs like the old songs 
' By trusting mothers sung. 


There is no book like the old Book, 


Baptized with father’s tears, 


There is no God like the Eternal God, 


Unchanged by passing years. 


Concord, N. H. 
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Prominent Congregational Layman 
Elected Governor of Colorado 

R. William ©. Sweet, a member of the 

Social Service Commission of our 
National Council, has been elected Governor 
of Colorado by a Democratic majority. He 
has for many years been a leader in various 
kinds of religious endeavor. He stands for 
“the right of labor, to bargain collectively,” 
for a living wage as a primary charge 
against industry, and he insists that “where 
profits conflict with the payment of a living 
wage, the demands of capital must give way 
to the rights of humanity.’ He stands for 
the eight hour law for women and the en- 
forcement of the minimum wage law. It 
is an interesting fact that the Republican 
candidate for Governor, Benjamin Griffith, 
is also a Congregationalist, a graduate and 
Trustee of Colorado College. 


Principal Moton of Tuskegee at 
Missionary Conference at Glasgow 
BHARLY 2,000 delegates from _ the 
N churches of Scotland assembled re- 
cently in Glasgow at a Congress on Missions. 
Among the leading speakers was Principal 


Moton of Tuskegee. A reporter in the 
Christian World (London) speaks with 
great enthusiasm of the occasion. He says, 


in part: 

The large attendance on Tuesday morn- 
ing was an evidence of the interest aroused 
in the personality of Principal Moton, the 
great negro educator. From the outset he 
dominated the crowded assemblage, and it 
seems likely that he will stand out as one of 
the leading figures of the Congress. He 
spoke with such power, in a fine blending 
of humor and passion, and with so many 
human touches, that he was soon swaying the 
audience at his will. His eloquence was 
deep and passionate and it made a deep 
impression. A remarkable ovation marked 
the close of the address. The cheering was 
so loud and long continued that Dr. Moton 
had to rise and bow his acknowledgements. 


Students Earn Their Way 
Through College 

HAT 71 per cent. of the students of the 

Boston University School of Religious 
Education are earning their way through 
college, by paying a weekly salary of $2,334 
every week, and a total of $93,360 for the 
school year, was announced by Dean Walter 
S. Athearn at the annual President’s Day 
exercises held recently, at which President 
Lemuel H. Murlin was the guest of honor. 
Of these students, 25 are employed as pas- 
tors of churches at an average weekly salary 
of $22.50. By far the larger percentage of 
the students, more than 200, act as super- 
intendents of Sunday schools, teachers, 
soloists, music leaders, directors of boys’ 
and girls’ work, pastors’ assistants, and 
general church workers. Other students pay 
for their board and room by acting as goy- 
ernesses, elerks, maids and waiters. 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


Inter-Church Co-operation in 
Publishing for Use of Foreigners 

NOTHER interesting and exceedingly 
A valuable instance of co-operation be- 
tween the denominations is the publication 
of Sunday school quarterlies in different 
languages by different publishing houses 
but under the name of the “United Reli- 
gious Press’? and in each case for the use 
of all. Lessons in Italian are published by 
the Baptists ; lessons in Polish by the United 
Presbyterians; in Spanish by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; in Russian by the 
Southern Baptist; in Magyar by the Pres- 
byterian Chureh; in Czech: and Bohemian 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


A Business Manager From Japan 
Searches for Christian Business 
Methods Here 

A recent bulletin of the research de- 

partment of Commission on the Church 
and Social Service contains the following 
suggestive item: 

The manager of a great department, store 
in Japan, employing 4,000 people, recently 
visited this country and asked to be directed 
to American department stores that were 
conducted on ayowedly Christian principles. 
He is a Christian himself and he wished 
to visit some American business houses 
where the prevailing religion of America 
is practised. After making an investigation, 
this Japanese man of affairs expressed his 
disappointment and bewilderment because 
he had found so little that was noteworthy 
and distinctive in establishments whose pro- 
prietors were known as Christian men. To 
his mind it was inexplicable that a Chris- 
tian business institution should not be clearly 
distinguishable from one whose management 
made no pretense of following Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


Summer School for 
Chinese Soldiers 

EKING UNIVERSITY has conducted 
P during the past summer a Sehool of 
Industrial Art for the soldiers of General 
Ireng Yu-huiang, the “Christian General,” 
and eleven officers from General Feng’s 
Eleventh Division have taken special train- 
ing in the department of leather tanning. 
The course was on a _ twelve-hour day 
schedule, eight hours for practical study, 
one for lectures on chemistry, two for study 
and note-book work and one hour for meals. 
It is expected that these officers will return 
to Kaifeng and establish a tanning shop, 
and pass on the instruction to the private 
soldiers. 


The Fifth Pan-American Conference 
in Santiago, Chile, Next Spring 

T is claimed that “the greatest single 

event in the history of American rela- 
tions is to take place in Santiago, Chile, 
next March, when the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference is to meet.” It will certainly 
be a great opportunity, which must not be 
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neglected, to remove misunderstanding, and 
cement friendships, especially between the 
United States and the Latin American re- 
publics. This is an end as supremely to 
be desired as was disarmament before the 
Washington Conference. 
there are those who desire to create a 
breach between the peoples of the two 
Americas. It is certain that every one who 
desires the promotion of international 
friendship, especially of Pan-American good 


{ 


. 


It is said that’ 


will, should use his own personal influence - 


to that end whenever and whereever he can. 


Exclusion of Religion from Public 
Schools, Fraught with Danger 
ee pT is in the name of religion that reli- 
gion has been taken out of the public 
schools of this country,’ said Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale Divinity School recently. 
“Avowed infidels or secularists have had 
little or nothing to do with it. Christians 
have done this in the interest of their own 
particular brand of Christianity. The prac- 
tical exclusion of religion from the public 
schools of this country is fraught with 
danger. This situation will imperil, in time, 
the future of the nation itself. The princi- 
ple of the separation of Church and State is 
fundamental and precious. But it must not 
be so construed as to render the State a 
fosterer of non-religion or atheism. It would 
seem to be necessary for the State to afford 
to religion such recognition as will help 
children to appreciate the true place of re- 
ligion in human life.” 


Worth Noting 


In many communities preparations are 
being made to observe Million Dollar Day, 
in aid of the-Women’s Christian Colleges 
in China, India and Japan, sometime be- 
tween Dec. 1 and 10, preferably Dec. 9. 


Noy. 26 is designated as Christian Litera- 
ture Sunday, by the Congregational Hand 
Book and it is suggested that ministers call 
for subscribers to The Congregationalist 
on that day and commend denominational 
magazines and other papers to their hearers. 


The boards of ten denominations unite 


in the support of the Women’s Union Chris- 
tian Colleges: viz. Baptist, North, Chris- 
tian, Congregationalist, Canadian Methodist 
Canadian Presbyterian, Lutheran, Method- 
ist Episcopal, Presbyterians in U. S. A., 
Reformed Church in America, Methodist 
Episcopal South. 


It is reported that in the newly-consti- 
tuted Legislative Council of Madras twenty 
former students of the Madras Christian 
College are members, one of them of cabinet 
rank. Three of the under-secretaries are 
also its graduates. 
nine members recently elected are Chris- 
tians, though 90 per cent. of the inhabitants 
are non-Christians. 


In Ceylon seven of the 
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Holy Living 
Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic Dec. 3-9 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 
Scripture Reference I Pet. 1: 18-25. 


Dainty DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in the Congregational Hand- 
book. ‘These are associated with the topic for 
prayer meeting. This page may be used, there- 
fore, as an aid to daily worship. The Hand- 
book, A Book of Prayers and Devotional Hymns 
may be had at five cents each from the Com- 
mission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Suggestions for prayer meeting. Churches 
which are this week making use of the program 
suggested by the Commission on Missions, ‘A 
Christian World,’’ may want to use the Scripture 
reading given here and have a brief outline of 
the subject by the pastor in order to keep the 
continuity with the series. If the whole meet- 
ing is given to the topic, precede it with a 
brief introduction to the Epistles of first and 
second Peter. 


1. To be holy is to be differentiated (I Pet. 
1: 15, 16). The Greek word translated holy 
is hagios, and means separate or set apart. 
The chosen people were holy in the sense that 
they were separate from other people; they 
were different. Likewise the priests and Le- 
vites were set apart for holy work, and were 
thus differentiated from the rest of the He- 
brews. It will help us to remember that as 
Christians we should be differentiated from 
non-Christians. With us, of course, it will not 
be a ceremonial matter, but it challenges us 
to be different in ‘“‘putting away all wicked- 
ness and all guile and hypocrisies and envies, 
and all evil speakings” (I Pet. 2:1). 

2. To be holy is to be clean. The separa- 
tion of the Christian from a worldly life in- 
volves being sober (I Pet. 1: 13) ; being obedi- 
ent (1: 14); subduing fleshly lusts (2: 11) ; 
keeping the law (2: 18) ; and seeking in every 
way to lead a blameless life. 

3. To be holy ¢s to be sacrificial (1 Pet. 
2: 19). In the struggle for existence the 
instinct of self-assertion, especially of self- 
defense, is very strong. Jesus on the cross 
introduced a new law of life, namely, that of 
gaining by losing; of enrichment through sacri- 
ficial suffering. 

4. To be holy és to be sympathetic. That 
is a fine phrase which the apostle uses when 
he speaks of purifying their souls in love of 
the brethren (I Pet. 1: 22, 23). There is a 
real cleansing efficacy in sympathy for men 
which bathes the soul and purifies it from the 
low and the sordid. It is not simply that the 
holy soul will love others; it is that the love 
of others makes the soul holy (I Pet. 3: 8-18). 

5. To be holy is to be redeemed by the blood 
of Christ (I Pet. 1: 18, 19). Let not that 
great phrase slip too lightly from our lips. 
The eternal secrets of the heart of God are 
approached in that phrase, “the blood of 
Christ.” It signifies that God suffers as Jesus 
suffered on the Cross to the redemption of 
those whose hearts are softened in repentance 
at Calvary’s revelation. 

6. To be holy ts to be born of God (I Pet. 
1: 23). The ancient dictum, “All life is from 
a seed,” is applicable to the spiritual life. If 
_ one is to be holy in the real sense of the word, 
it must be because his life is derived from 
that incorruptible seed, the living word and 
will of God. The mysteries of its coming and 
| of its working need not trouble us, providing 
| | we find its fruits deep in our lives. 
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Closet and Altar 


FAITH AND DILIGENCE 


If ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed.—John 8: 31. 


The faith must keep us, and we must 
keep the faith—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Obedience is the road to all things. It 
is the only way to grow able to trust him. 
Love and faith and obedience are sides of 
the same prism.—George MacDonald. 


The- reward is in keeping the command- 
ments, not for keeping them.—Lydia Maria 
Child. 


There are two mountains hallowed 
By majesty sublime 
Which rear their crests unconquered 
Above the floods of time 
Uncounted generations 
Have gazed on them with awe— 
The mountain of the Gospel 
The mountain of the Law. 


Almighty God! direct us 
To keep thy perfect Law! 
O blesséd Saviour, help us 
Nearer to Thee to draw. 
Let Sinai’s thunders aid us 
To guard our feet from sin: 
And Calvary’s light inspire us 
The love of God to win. 
—John Hay. 


If God’s goodness be to us like the morn- 
ing light, which shines more and more to 
the perfect day; let not ours be to him like 
the morning cloud, and the early dew, that 
passeth away. ‘Those that would be satis- 
fied with the fatness of God’s house must 
keep close to the duties of it.—Matthew 
Henry. 


Faith that takes hold on life and uses it 
for definite ends of righteousness with a per- 
sistent courage—that, no less than that is 
Christ’s idea for his disciples. He had 
patience with the failures of the twelve, but 
he meant that they should grow out of weak- 
ness into strength. And this he intends for 
us also—that faith should lead to diligence 
and that diligence should terminate in 
power. For strength and courage are signs 
and tokens of the salvation which can only 
be accomplished through faith and faithful 
following.—/. Hdwardson. 


O God our Helper, from whom cometh 
both our desire to seek thee and our satis- 
faction in the quest, teach us, by the guid- 
ance of thy Holy Spirit, to use the power 
which thou hast given us through our com- 
munion with thee, so that thy will may be 
done in ow own hearts and, more and more, 
in the world where thou hast sent us forth 
as witnesses. Work within us, that thou 
mayest work through us, and by our means, 
for the glory of thy name and the coming 
of thy Kingdom. We thank thee for thy 
presence and the assurance that thou art 
ever ready to give us aid. Though we are 
travelers in the changeful Pilgrims’ road, 
yet in our deepest hearts’ ewperience we 
would live at home with thee. And these 
things we ask of thee in the name of Christ 
our Lord. Amen.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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THE PRoGRAM OF CHURCH WoRK 


Are you making use of that interesting and 
telling leaflet, “Broadcasting Life,” issued by 
the Commission on Missions, with the sug- 
gestion that it be circulated to the entire 
membership of the church this week, providing 
you are taking the Hyery Member Canvass on 
the second Sunday in December, and if on 
some other Sunday, on a relative date? 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


1. Magnify it. In recent years many 
churches have transformed the annual meet- 
ing from a perfunctory and technical occasion 
into an inspiring event. Have a: program for 
this meeting; conceive of it, and get all the 
members of the church to conceive of it, as a 
visit to the mountain tops when there shall 
be had a vision of the Kingdom of God as it 
is being realized in the parish and through 
the parish to the ends of the earth. As in the 
ancient love-feast, it does the people good to 
eat together, if this is possible. Plan for the 
business of the occasion weeks ahead; inform 
all members regarding the business to be trans- 
acted, and give all a part in the choice of 
officers and determination of policies. 

2. Glorify the reports. ‘The dry bones of 
statistics and the lifeless flesh of naked state- 
ment of facts may have the breath of life 
breathed into them by earnest souls, the pastor 
and others. Arrange, therefore, to have all 
reports made luminous to the end that the 
people may have a vision of the progress of 
the kingdom among them and through their 
efforts. 

3. The printed page. Even the smallest 
churches may arrange tu have printing or 
duplicating which will put in the hands of the 
people the salient facts about the church, in- 
cluding the roster of its members. Many 
churches are doing well, in that they are pub- 
lishing year books, giving directories, lists of 
officers, programs of meetings, digests of re- 
ports and interesting information about the 
church. Such a handbook will pay for itself 
many times over in increased interest in the 
institution. , 

4. Adopting a program. In the Congrega- 
tional Church the more the entire membership 
can be consulted the better. Let the pastor 
and officers bring all their plans to the annual 
meeting for decision by popular vote. This 
applies, of course, to budgets for the church 
and for benevolences, but also to the entire 
plan of work of the church. It need not be 
an inelastic plan, but give all the members a 
chance to have a voice in the vital things of 
the church. It is not simply that they will 
feel better about it; they may have good ideas 
that have not occurred to leaders, and they 
may properly suppress visionary schemes. Put 
it to vote. 

These are only a few items to make real the 
suggestion that every church should have a 
very definite plan for its annual meeting and 
other business affairs. 


To stand on the hill-top is an exquisite 
joy. There is vision in it, there is the birth of 
song. And to be strong and vigorous, with a 
firm grip of oneself and of one’s work, that 
is like heaven begun. Only remember the day 
of the valley is coming, and the wise man will 
be quietly preparing upon the hills for that. 

—G. H. Morrison. 
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Travel Books 


Down THE YELLOWSTONE, by Lewis R. 
FREEMAN (Dodd, Mead. $3.50). The author’s 
volume on “Down the Columbia’? seemed as 
thrilling an account of shooting the rapids of 
a tumultuous river as could be written, but 
this story of another great river is a close 
second. The Yellowstone runs through a more 
settled country than the Columbia, but its 
scenery is often as grand and picturesque, 
while the adventure is more frequently in touch 
with human beings. The narrative begins by 
describing an interrupted attempt twenty years 
ago, and then continues with the account of 
the recent trip—the whole extending from the 
source of the Yellowstone to the Missouri, and 
thence to the Mississippi and down its muddy 
waters. There are a plenty of thrills in the 
undertaking, perhaps the most vivid being at 
that point where the author was overtaken by 
a cyclonic storm, with hail and _ lightning, 
which tore down dwellings, ruined crops and 
swelled torrents. Search parties looked for the 
drowned canoist—but he had survived it all. 
The volume is richly illustrated. The narra- 
tive is well written, full of good humor and 
intensely interesting. 

SEEING THE EASTERN STATES, by JOHN 'T. 
Faris (Lippincott. $5.00). A new volume in 
the Travel Series, and frankly a guide book for 
those who tour the Hastern States, “by train, 
by automobile or on foot.” That is, it pro- 
ceeds from place to place with the traveler 
always in mind, answering the questions where 
to go next and what is there of interest. The 
narrative starts with Eastport, Me., and pro- 
ceeds through Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Mr. Faris 
introduces, in connection with localities, a 
remarkable amount of historical tradition. 
Ninety photographic illustrations add to the 
value of the book. 

THROUGH SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, by ERNEST 
Prrxorro (Secribners. $8.50). An attractive 
story of travel through the most interesting 
parts of Portugal and Spain. The reader is 
introduced to the people of the places de- 
scribed, their customs and characteristics; and 
glimpses of the heroic past come from the 
battle abbeys, the castles, palaces and cathe- 
drals, and from picturesque hill and shore. 
To the graphic narrative descrip- 
tions are added many good pic- 
tures drawn by the author. 

ON A CHINESE SCREEN, by W. 
SOMERSET MANGHAM (Doran. 
$2.00 net). Quite in a class by 
.themselves are these sketches of 
life in China. There are glimpses 
of scenery, of the humble native 
and the lordly ruler, British offi- 
ecials, business men and _ their 
womankind and, not least, the 
varied derelicts who haunt those 
Eastern ports. None of the 
sketches are long. A _ flashing 
glimpse of the Great Wall covers 
hardly one page. Some are very 
funny; others quite the contrary. 
But they differ so much and are 
so full of unexpected turns that 
no exciting novel more closely 
holds the attention or gives more 
zest than these pages which seem 
so artlessly simple. 


Lippincott | 


Dodd, Mead 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
LETTERS TO A DJINN, by GRACE LORING 
Stone (Century Co. $1.75). Young and 


somewhat flighty, the New York girl repre- 
sented as the author of these letters has been 
staying in Australia. On the eve of her re- 
turn, she receives a curious commission to go 
on to Singapore and bring away a nervous 
invalid to her Australian relatiyes. So she 
embarks alone on a Dutch steamer, and writes 
frequently and fully to a friend and mentor 
whom she calls her “Djinn.” Travel letters 
are usually stilted, but these are quite un- 
affected and utterly fascinating in their ac- 
accounts of scenery and people. She makes 
a chum of a stiff, outwardly forbidding Eng- 
lish woman. ‘T’'wo men known as the “Pro- 


fessor” and the ‘Explorer’ complete an enter- 
taining quartet. The resultant love affair is 
charming. Her flock of new friends prove to 
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be a lucky asset when she reaches the end of 
her quest. 

ATOLLS OF THE SUN, by FREDERICK O’BRIEN 
(Century. $5.00). In spite of Captain Trap~ 
rock this traveler in the South Seas comes , 
forward with his third volume describing his , 
experiences in what are to him the delectable 
isles. This volume is precisely like its prede- 


cessors, save that it presents new anecdotes 
The de- @ 


and is concerned with other islands. 
seriptions of scenery are as beautiful, the .ac- 
counts of native thought and customs are as 
entertaining. Possibly it is true, as the author 
says, “It is useless to look to find in the South .— 
Seas what I have found.’ But the account 
is as full of adventure and as interesting as © 
a thrilling novel. Like the earlier volumes, 
this is richly illustrated. 


’My NorrTHern Exposure, by WALTER BH. 
Traprock (Putnams. $2.50). The account of 
“The Cruise of the Kawa’ proved so popular 
that Captain Traprock was inspired to attempt 
a trip to the North Pole! No sooner said 
than done. And this account of his journey . 
by ship, specially equipped, over the ice, and 
his discovery of the Pole, sticking up out of 
the earth, is as truthful and as illuminating 
as his earlier narrative concerning the South 
Seas. The illustrations, also, are quite as 
striking as those in the earlier volume, and it 
is safe to say, no volume of exploration of the 
Arctic Seas ever written shows a record of 
experiences such as are contained in these 
pages. 
Tur ProvINCETOWN Book, by Nancy W. 
PAINE SmitH (Tolman Print, Brockton, Mass. 
$1.95). A scrap-book of all kinds of informa- 
tion about Provincetown, from a brief account 
of the Town Crier to a complete list of in- 
scriptions in the Old Cemetery. Old folk-lore, 
some brief paragraphs of history, clippings 
from papers, stories of storms, facts about 
churches, ministers and schools, ete. A little 
of everything. All who are interested in the 
ancient town, who have seen it even in the 
briefest way, will be interested in the volume. 
There is no other place just like it. There 
are 25 pen-and-ink illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD NEw HNGLAND Roor- 
TREES, by Mary CAROLINE CRAWFORD (Page. 
$2.50). This is a welcome reprint of a volume - 
first published in 1920. Its twenty-four chap- 
ters are full of the romantic his- 
tory of New England, with stories 
of Agnes Surriage, the famous 
Royal Hstate in Medford, the 
Paul Revere House in Boston, 
Dorothy Q. and her home in 
Quincey, Baroness Riedesel, Lady 
Wentworth, The Brook Farmers, 
The Old Manse, ete. Thirty photo- 
graphs of portraits and places add 
greatly to the interest and value © 
of the narrative. No one has — 
written more entertainingly on 
these affairs: the book is attrac- ; 
tive in every way, making a suit- — 
able holiday gift volume. 

Iraty DuRING THE WORLD 
War, by SALvaTorRE A. COTILLO— 
(Christopher Publishing House. 
$2.00). The author was sent in 
May, 1918, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tour Italy for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information 
about American war activities. 
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The present volume is largely an account of 
his experiences and the information he gained 
concerning Italy’s share in the war. It 
eoncludes with a statement of Italy’s pres- 
ent needs. 


Biography and Reminiscences 

Ture Print oF My REMEMBRANCE, by 
Avucustus THomMAS (Scribners. $4.00). This 
autobiography of the famous playwright— 
author of “Arizona,” “The Burglar,” “Ala- 
bama,” “Colonel Carter,’ “In Mizzoura,” ‘The 
Harvest Moon,” and some sixty other long and 
short plays—is as interesting as a story. It 
begins with early recollections of the last years 
of the Civil War—Mr. Thomas was born in 
January, 1857, in St. Louis, Mo. His father 
was associated with Mr. W. N. Wells in the 
formation of the Republican Party, and the 
reminiscences are full of glimpses from his 
early day of well-known people. He was page- 
boy in the Missouri House of Representatives 
for one session, and later page-boy in the 
House at Washington. Those were great days 
and there were great men for whom he ran 
errands. Incidentally, he learned much about 
men and affairs. He had various experiences 
as reporter on different papers. But very 
early he began his theatrical career. The main 
part of the volume is a record of his progress 
upward as actor, play-writer and manager. 
These memories of the stage and its person- 
ages is almost encyclopedic, so many are the 
famous actors and actresses described. The 
story is told in easy, conversational style and 
is full of entertaining anecdote. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THOMAS WENT- 
worTtH HuiceGiInson (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$4.00). Colonel Higginson tells his own life 
story in an intimate, charming way in these 
letters and journals—not the complete story, 
but it begins with glimpses of Harvard Divin- 
ity School days, and sketches here and there, 
with such frankness that one soon feels ac- 
quainted with the author, and incidentally 
comes to know through the author some very 
interesting literary folk and other notables. 
Colonel Higginson was pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Newburyport in the late 40s, then 
for ten years before the Civil War, preached 
He writes of delightful 
travel experiences in Maine in the Adirondacks 
and then abroad, to Fayal. He was identified 
with the Abolitionists, and when war came, 
he entered the fight for freedom. Many pages 
are devoted to stirring war experiences at the 
front, Colonel Higginson commanding a col- 
ored regiment of South Carolina freedmen. 
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Life in Newport, in Cambridge and in foreign 
travel was filled with many interesting ex- 
periences and incidents of prominent personali- 
ties abound. Over half a century of America’s 
literary, political and social life is covered 
in this illuminating volume. Unfortunately, 
Colonel Higginson’s essay writing and other 
authorship are not taken up. ‘The book is 
edited by Mary Thacher Higginson. 

Memoirs or A Hostess, by W. A. DE WOLFE 
Howe (Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.00). In 
what must be the final gleanings from the 
letters and diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Mr. Howe has succeeded well in his expressed 
purpose. This he places at the end of the 
volume. “My purpose has not been either to 
produce a biography or to evoke all the in- 
teresting personalities known to Mrs. Fields, 
but rather to present them and her against 
her own intimate and distinctive background.” 
The authors whom Mr. Fields served seem to 
have been a part of the family circle and their 
cheerful hostess talks about them with inti- 
mate affection. This does not prevent an oc- 
easional shrewd, but not unkindly comment. 
Such is the reference to Lowell’s unhappy tem- 
perament: “Lowell is a man pervaded by a 
divine discontent.” There is a _ fascinating 
chapter on Dr. Holmes, the Friend and Neigh- 
bor, and another chapter of sixty pages de- 
voted to Dickens’ American visit. The home 
was also opened to actors in days when they 
were less popular in private life than they are 
now. Holmes used to distress Mrs. Fields by 
saying “you actors,’ as if they were a race 
apart. “Stage Folk” is a title which covers 
some of the pleasantest reminiscences concern- 
ing Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Fechter, 
William Warren, James EH. Murdock, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Ristori, Fanny Kemble and 
others. The concluding chapter is about Sarah 
Orne Jewett. It will serve as an introduc- 
tion to a beautiful character for those who 
never came in contact with her and a welcome 
recalling for those who did. There are many 
illustrations, portraits, pen-sketches and fac- 
similies. 

PALESTRINA, by Zork KENDRICK PYNE (Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $2.50). An exceedingly inter- 
esting biography of one of whom it has been 
said that “he occupies a more important posi- 
tion in the history of art than any other 
composer, ancient or modern.” He was born 
in 1525 and died in 1594. He was appointed 
to high positions by Pope Julius III, and dur- 
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ing an eventful life, through many changes in 
the Pontifical office, and in spite of jealous an- 
tagonism, his leadership, and the great value 
of his genius and his musical compositions. 
were recognized. The biography tells the story 
pleasingly, and the volume, of chief interest 
to musicians, will be read with pleasure by 
the music loving public. He not only wrote 
the most devout and splendid religious works, 


-but he also composed madrigals, the loveliest 


in existence. Thirty-one volumes of his works 
have been published. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, by WILLIAM ROSCOE 
THAYER (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50). Mr. 
Thayer has the art of writing sympathetic 
biographies, which means that his work has a 
warmth and vyivacity often lacking. He has 
been profoundly moved, he says, by the letters 
of Washington. ‘Whoever will steep himself 
in them will hardly declare that their writer 
remains an elusive person beyond finding out 
or understanding.” Hence the numerous and 
apt quotations from the letters to be found in 
the volume. The Revolution, the making of 
the Constitution, and other important events, 
are correctly treated as the background of a 
great figure. Yet the narrative is traced clearly 
and sometimes pungently characterized. “It 
must appear that the American Revolution was 
almost the most hare-brained enterprise in his- 
tory.” Mr. Thayer is a little too severe about 
the hatchet story. Later he says that ‘“Wash- 
ington’s passion for veracity was the corner- 
stone of his character.” The hatchet story 
would not have been told about any other kind 
of a man. 

JoHN BurRRouGHS TALKS, reported by CLir- 
TON JOHNSON (Houghton Mifflin. $4.00). The 
author illustrated some books for Mr. Bur- 
roughs and called on him frequently. He 
made notes for years of the conversations on 
these occasions and presents them herewith, 
gathering together, under convenient titles, 
thoughts which were expressed at different 
times. ‘Reminiscences and Comments,” the 
sub-title, fairly indicates the nature of the 
contents. What Mr. Burroughs says about 
various public men is of special interest. 
About 40 illustrations by Mr. Johnson add 
greatly to the value of the volume. 

Story-Lives oF MASTER MUSICIANS, by 
Harriette Brown (Stokes. $2.50). Brief 
biographies of twenty-two of the great musi- 
cians—Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Gluck, Hay- 
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den, Mozart, Beethoven, Von Weber, Shubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt, 
Verdi, Wagner, Cezar Franck, Brahms, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky, McDowell and Debussy. The 
sketches are well written, accurate and in- 
teresting. Intended for young people, they 
will also be enjoyed by older readers. An 
excellent full page portrait accompanies each 
narrative. 


THE SToRY OF GRENFELL OF THE LABRADOR, 
by DILLon WALLACE (Revell. $1.50 net). A 
boy’s life of Dr. Grenfell. It is told with all 
the thrill of any novel, and is one of the most 
interesting and inspiring true stories of hero- 
ism, devotion and Christian service for needy 
humanity to be found. Wilfred Grenfell’s boy- 
hood in Bngland “upon the sands of Dee,” his 
hunting and fishing, his school days and foot- 
ball and rowing exploits, his medical training, 
his life change in a Moody and Sankey meet- 
ing, experiences among the North Sea fleets, 
and then the wonderful story of the work on 
the coast of Labrador for the deep sea fisher- 
men and their families, down to the present 
time—all make a great story. Illustrated from 
photographs. 


LETTERS OF JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER, col- 
lected and edited by JOSEPHINE HUNEKEB 
(Seribners. $3.50). Many volumes came from 
the pen of James Huneker, among them a fas- 
cinating autobiography, ‘“Steeplejack.” Other 
works were concerned with music, musicians, 
dramatists, ete. But, fine as these were, none 
excell in interest this collection of letters dat- 
ing from 1886 to 1921. They are spontane- 
ous, and one may fancy, reveal the man to 
those who had no personal acquaintance with 
him, better than his books. It is a delightful 
revelation, for which we are grateful. The 
letters are written to men and women of let- 
ters, musie and art, and are full of entertain- 
ing and often illuminating bits of criticism 
concerning people prominent in musical or 
literary circles. Among the correspondents are 
H. H. Ziegler, the music critic; Richard Ald- 
rich of the Times; Blizabeth Jordan, then 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar; Edwin W. Morse 
of Scribner’s; Walter Prichard Baton of the 
New York Tribune; H. BE. Krehbiel of the 
Tribune; H. P. Mitchell of the Herald; W. C. 
Brownell of Scribner’s; H. L. Meneken of the 
Smart Set; Henry Cabot Lodge, Richard Ald- 
rich, Henry James, Jr., etc. No more interest- 
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ing volume of letters from the world of letters 
and art has recently appeared. 


OcEAN EcHOES, by ARTHUR Mason (Holt. 
$1.75). The author of the “Flying Bo’sun” 
now brings out his autobiography. It is a racy 
and realistic narrative, beginning with his boy- 
hood life in his native Irish village. Those 
were the days of brutal floggings in home and 
school. Perhaps life on shipboard did not seem 
as hard as it sounds. Sometimes he turned 
landlubber in the hope of gain or for a change. 
But he was no better off, and his luck in wives 
was tragic until he finally found the right 
mate. Truth to tell, he had’ the “wandering 
foot” ready to follow adventure through storm 
and shipwreck, privation and cruelty. Yet in 
his advanced years he is able to say: “I do 
believe that greatness is uppermost and will 
remain uppermost to the last.” 


My Lire, by Emma CatvE (Appleton. 
$4.00). This famous soprano tells, quite 
simply, the story of her life. Born in southern 
France, ‘fon a wild and rocky upland of the 
Cevennes Mountains,” she early developed her 
love of music and gave promise of the coming 
artist. Some of her early. years were spent 
in Spain, where she learned the Spanish lan- 
guage, and her later amazing success in Car- 
men she traces in part to her early acquaint- 
ance with gypsy life and dances. Her progress 
was not without hardship, but on the whole 
success seems to have come early. She traces 
her career of triumph with pleasant modesty, 
and relates many interesting anecdotes of 
events in Italy, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Cuba, 
and especially in England and the United 
States. One dramatic episode was when, in 
New York, during the war, she sang the Mar- 
seillaise to an enormous assembly, with elec- 
tric success. It is a wonderfully interesting 
narrative. There are a number of photographic 
illustrations of the singer in various periods 
of her life and in costumes of her famous 
impersonations. 


Selected Fiction 
Farr Hareor, by JosEPH C. LINCOLN (Ap- 
pleton. $2.00). This is the romance of a sea 
captain, crippled by railroad accident and re- 
tired for recovery to Bayport on the Cape. 
Partly to oblige a friend, he takes charge of 
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a home for Mariner’s Women. It is called 
Hair Harbor. The gallant captain finds his 
hands full, and there are many humorous situ- 
ations. But there is a villain, symbolized pre- 
sumably by the black cat crouching at the 
gate to Fair Harbor, as it is pictured on the 
jacket cover. He is the source of considerable 
trouble, but Captain Kendrick is equal to the 
oceasion. It is a fine, stirring tale, with the 
same briny atmosphere and interesting charac- 
ters that pervade all of this author’s works. 


HIRONDELLE, by HeEenRY OC. ROWLAND 
(Harper. $1.90). It is a  center-board 
schooner, the first of its kind, which is chris- 
tened ‘Hirondelle’ (swallow), and is well- 
nigh the heroine of this tale of smuggling and 
pirating. She could almost fly, and outsail 
any vessel of the older type, hence the great 
value for the action of this lively sea-story. 
But there is a finer heroine in the captain’s 
daughter, who sails with him on his adventure. 
And there is a courageous young man, builder 
of the ship, who tries to be a pirate, but makes 
a fine hero instead. The plot is unusual and 
will greatly entertain those who enjoy sea 
tales of daring adventure. The time is eight- 
eenth century and the place of action South 
Carolina, on and off shore. 


Tur IsLanp Gop Foreot, by CHas. B. 
Sretson and CHAs. BEaAHAN (Holt. $1.90). 
“Romance is in the air” gay the ‘publishers 
of this novel. Certainly the author has stuffed 
into its pages an extraordinary amount of 
exciting incidents. The main part tells how a 
San Francisco sea captain and his wife sail 
away on a long voyage, which proves long 
indeed, for they are wrecked on an unchart- 
ered island from which they are not rescued 
for fifteen years. Curiously enough, the mate 
has his wife along too, and she is the villainess 
of the plot. Hach couple has a child, and the 
complications may be guessed. Buried treas- 
ure, rescue by airplane, pirates, suggest the 
wild happenings. 

Two SuHAatt Be Born, by Mart Conway 
OrMLER (Century Co. $1.90). The wise reader 
at once repeats the context of the title, ‘Iwo 
shall be born the whole wide world apart” 
with other phrases about “Crossing unknown 
seas to unknown lands.” In this case, one of 
the two, the Princess Zuleski, was born heiress 
to a very old name and a poverty-stricken 
castle in Russian Poland. The other was born 
in a wealthy home in New York City, son of 
an Irish contractor who had risen from poy- 
erty with no time to acquire a “background.” 
A strange and tortuous tale it is. Bridging 
the distance geographically and politically were 
the hardest tasks. Love did the rest. Count 
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Zuleski was a fanatical conspirator against 
Russia. He played a clever game, using his 
daughter as a tool. How clever the game was 
does not appear until the end. The abundant 
material is cleverly handled and it makes an 
absorbing story. 

Tue GREEN GODDESS, by LOUISE JORDAN 
Mitne (Stokes. $1.90). It is not necessary 
to haye seen Arliss’s play to enjoy this story 
' of a kingdom in the Himalayas. The Rajah 
has been educated in Purope and that is the 
kind of “Hast and West’ which is apt to be 
disastrous. Three English people, wrecked in 
' their airplane, come down from the sky, help- 
less in savage hands.. For a few days they 
are to be hostages for some of the Rajah’s 
people who are in the hands of the English 
and condemned to death. Their plight, their 
courage, the characters of all concerned, and the 
rescue make a story of great interest. But it 
follows the play closely, and those who can 
experience both have a treat indeed in com- 
paring two methods. Palace scenes in the 
story tend to dispel the glamor which sur- 
rounds the Rajah in the play. 

SHEPHERDS OF THE WILD, by EDISON MarR- 
SHALL (Little, Brown. $1.75 net). Mr. Mar- 
shall is perfecting himself in his special field. 
He interprets the wilderness and its animals, 
and also impresses the mystical relationship 
of man to these primitive forces. Hugh Gay- 
lord, club man, pleasure seeker, hard drinker, 
is induced by a wise old friend to go to Idaho, 
game hunting. But the experiment fails. The 
wilderness alone is no cure. One day he sees 
a stray lamb about to be devoured and goes to 
the rescue at the risk of his life. A ruthless 
eattleman had shot the shepherd of the flock. 
At the urgent request of the owner’s daughter, 
Hugh undertakes to care for the three thou- 
sand sheep. How absurd to present “the shep- 
herd” as a symbol of weakness! It means 
danger and sacrifice. Not that Hugh thought 
much about those matters until he suddenly 
awoke to the knowledge that he was happy for 
the first time in his life. “By toil and sacrifice 
alone shall men find their honor and their 
happiness. This is the world of the warrior, 
not of the weakling.” 

A Marxet BuNDLE, by A. Nem Lyon 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). A collection of short 
stories, really short ones, by an Wnglish writer 
of growing fame. They are delightful for 
reading aloud, as the topics are so varied. 
Each one has its own peculiar little tang, and 
humor and pathos are well blended. To dip 
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in anywhere brings a sense’ of adventure. Some 
of the best touch upon the aftermath of the 
war. Others deal with phases of country life, 
quite as unique as the author’s tales of the 
London gutter. 


Tur House or Monun, by GEORGE GIBBS 
(Appleton. $2.00 net) is the story of a modern 
girl in her late teens, who, as the daughter 
of one of New York’s richest men, carries 
everything before her in the social set of which 
she is a member. Cherry Mohun is a flapper 
and she leads a gay and carefree life, presided 
over by a scheming mother, whose ambition 
is to see her daughter married to a man who 
can give her all the worldly goods she may 
desire. Cherry’s father is “too busy to notice” 
how his children are conducting themselves, 
until an upheaval in the Mohun manner of 
living turns his thoughts to them and makes 
him realize that in his pursuit of money he 
has missed the real road to happiness. In the 
upheaval, Cherry, also, looks at life from a 
different angle, and proves herself not the shal- 
low flapper she has been regarded, but a girl 
of strength of character. In the crisis it is 
Cherry who stands by and directs the family 
affairs when a morally weak mother and 
brother fail to give any assistance. It is a 
readable story and holds the interest to the 
end. 


HomMESTEAD RANCH, by JEHLIZABETH G. 
Youne (Appleton. $1.75). A “farmerette” 
novel of an unusual and refreshing type. It 
is so real. Harriet Holiday is a young Con- 
necticut schoolmarm arriving in Idaho to pay 
a long visit to her brother Bob, who is in 
process of acquiring a cattle ranch. She re- 
acts to her rough surroundings exactly as 
might be expected. She did not know she 
must live in a tent, nor that there would be 
so many unshaven men about, nor that man- 
ners and grammar would be conspicuous by 
their absence. She can neither ride nor cook. 
But her brother’s needs shame her out of her 
uselessness. A good brain and plenty of cour- 
age complete the process. The situation bristles 
with dangers of nature and human nature. She 
makes foolish blunders, but she is such a good 
sport! After awhile she could not be induced 
to go back, and with the prospect of a happy 
marriage, she is transformed into an Idahoan. 
The whole process is most interesting to follow. 


MuMMERS IN Mort, by Puitip CurRTISS 
(Century. $1.75). A young man of great 
wealth, and of a fine old family of lofty tradi- 
tions, is waiting upon a nerve specialist. He 
appears to be possessed of all that a man 
could dream of wanting; he has no bad habits, 
no enemies; he simply can think of nothing 
under the sun he wishes to do. The medical 
adviser is an interesting character and their 
interviews are choice. Another patient is a 
young woman playing in a traveling company. 
Partly to help her out of a hole and partly 
because the strange new life fascinates him, 
he decides to buy the play, company and all. 
Then begins the fun, for the reader, all kinds 
of fun. The situation is unique and handled 
with great skill. It is certainly among the 
most entertaining novels of the season. 


ANN AND Her MorHer, by O. Dovueias 
(Doran. $1.75 net). The ex-mistress of a 
Scotch manse, of several in fact, relates the 
story of her life. She, a widow with only one 
daughter left at home, yields to the daughter’s 
importunity, who writes down the instalments 
as they are told, evening by evening. So it is 
not all narrative. Ann questions, adds inci- 
dents and often invites in the old servant, 
which leads to lively discussions. ‘Annals of 
a quiet life” these might be called, but with a 
temperamental husband, a Scotch parish and 
six exuberant children to look after, only the 
surface was quiet. Within such circumference 
are the joys and sorrows, the perplexities, toil 
and the fun of humanity. A pleasing, well- 
written story. 


THe Just STEWARD, by RICHARD DEHAN 
(Doran. $2.00 net). Full of color, rich in de- 
tail and saturated with historical lore, this 
novel will repay careful reading. It begins in the 
days of the Diocletian persecution of the, Chris- 
tians, in Alexandria. One of the great Roman 
officials about to die for his new faith, entrusts 
his young son to Hazael, a Jew. MHazael, of 
course, detests both the old and the new re- 
ligions. But there is a tie of grateful loyalty 
never to be broken in all the generations of 
the Great War. Most of the story concerns 
these recent years, when a London Jew be- 
friends a Scottish family and finally lays down 
his life for the daughter, her brother and her 
lover. They are descendants of the charac- 
ters who appear in the opening scenes. The 
romance is too ambitious to be altogether well 
carried out and the details should certainly 
have been pruned. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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Learning by Doing 


The suggestions given, it must be borne in 


Epirors’ Nore: Secretary Hrwin L. Shaver 
concludes his series of articles on “Learning 
by Doing.’ Previous articles may be found 
in the last five issues. 

5. Let the class take the responsibility of 
leading the department in a helpful worship 
service. This cannot be enlarged upon here 
except to say that at such a service the theme 
might follow the enterprise in which this par- 
ticular class is engaged at that time. 

6. Help the class to work out for itself as 
individuals and as a group a satisfactory code 
of living for young people of this day. This 
would require the examination and study of 
such codes, past and present, found in the 
Old Testament (description of a virtuous 
woman, Proverbs), or New Testament (Paul’s 
estimate of the place of woman), or in the 
various organizations working with young 
people today. 

7. To discover what one’s Christian atti- 
tude should be toward the public press. 

8. To see how many of Jesus’ specific sug- 
gestions for service in his day could be applied 
to the present-day society. 

9. To get up a petition for some movement 
for a better church or better city or com- 
munity. 

10. To undertake to lead younger children 
in their games, that is, taking the place of a 
coach or play leader. 

11. To furnish music in the form of an 
orchestra or choir for various church services 


and socials. 
Dr. 


Jesus Sending out Missionaries 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 2. Luke 10: 1-11; 17. 

This is a most interesting study of the way 
in which Christian missionary service of all 
kinds is to be carried on. 

Two by Two. This suggests that the Chris- 
tian missionary program is always a problem 
of fellowship. The exact number does not 
matter; but Jesus asks his friends to work 
with one another as he works with them. This 
has been found practical. There is always 
courage and effectiveness in numbers. 

The Master Was Coming. Do not miss this 
phrase in y. 1. The Christian messenger is 
always the herald of Christ. There is only 
one object in any Christian message or mis- 
sion; it is to make ready for Christ to come 
into the life of the world. We do not go in 
order that men may receive us; we work and 
pray in order that men may receive Christ. 
He comes with new life and love to all the 
world; but his advent follows the faithful mis- 
sion of those who love him and prepare the way. 

A Mission of Hope. The full value of this 
fact must not be overlooked. The harvest is 
plenteous. We are inclined to think first of 
all about the few laborers. If we do this it 
tends to despair. The wiser outlook is upon 
the white field waiting for the reaping. Then 
we can look with courage upon our task. It 
is one of the greatest satisfactions of life to 
feel that we have made a contribution to the 


mind, are merely suggestions. The interest- 
ing fact about such serviee activities or things 
to be done is that they cannot be planned by 
one who is not in touch with the life of the 
boys and girls; They must originate in the 
class life itself. ‘They cannot be artificially 
created. Many of the above would not go at 
all if forced upon a class. A proper situation 
must be found in which to introduce them, or 
if worked up, must be very carefully done. 

In general, we may say that the task of the 
church is building the Kingdom of God. There 
is, however, a correlative task of training the 
immature to take part in this work. The sim- 
plest way of stating this educational work of 
the church is to say that religious education 
is taking the immature members with us in 
the task of carrying out the Christian enter- 
prise. It is significant that primitive societies 
educated their growing children in just this 
way. ‘They did not put them in schools apart 
from life studying books, but asked their chil- 
dren to help them in taking up the real tasks. 
Here we find a clue to our problem of reli- 
gious education. Lead our children to take 
part with us in the great enterprise. At first, 
the particular portions of this enterprise which 
we turn over to them will be unimportant, but 
we must early see to it that they take over more 
important portions as they grow in ability. 

If, then, one would seek to know what to 
have children do in order to learn by doing, 
let him examine the child’s growing life in its 


ever-widening circles. There is the family 
circle first, followed by the circle of the 
neighborhood play group. Then comes the 
school circle and the wider neighborhood 
cirele, including the church. The civic circle 
and the world-wide community circle are the 
spheres to which a child’s life is finally in- 
troduced. Try to discover the things that 
ought to be done, keeping the Christian 
standard in mind, in the circle in which the 
child is now living. It is interesting to note 
at this point that Jesus’ evaluation of the 
supreme place of childhood in the Kingdom is 
borne out by our actual experience. The little 
child loves every one whom he knows, but as 
his circle of life widens, too frequently his 
circle of love relatively decreases. This dimin- 
ishing of the proportion of people whom he 
loves is a severe criticism on society’s failure 
to follow the precepts of the Master. Our 
task is to help him take a Christian attitude 
toward all the persons and institutions in the 
circle of life which is his through his growing 
experience. 

It is thus apparent that the key quality of 
a teacher in the chureh school is (granting, 
of course, Christian experience) his resource- 
fulness. One must know his boys and girls 
and things that take place in their life-circles. 
We are teaching pupils and not courses. It 
is not an easy task to which we are called. 
It is, however, a worth-while task and brings 
the largest possible returns. Let us be keenly 
alive to all that it means. me .. ; 
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highest welfare of the world by giving some- 
thing to our fellow-men that will make this 
life better. But it is far more rewarding to 
know that we have added something to the 
very supreme forces that make for the well- 
being of humanity when we have brought 
Christ nearer to the needy world. 


A Mission of Difficulty. Jesus added a 
necessary item of information, which would 
not be welcome but which was wise. He told 
his friends plainly that they must expect op- 
position and that the price that they would pay 
for their fidelity would be in the terms of 
suffering service. 


A Mission of Simplicity and Earnestness. 
The friends of Jesus did not need much in the 
way of equipment. They were not going out 
for the purpose of making a grand tour or a 
great impression. Therefore the baggage was 
limited. The command to salute no one by 
the way did not imply that they were to be 
discourteous; it simply laid them under the 
stress of their mission so urgently that they 
would spend none of their precious time in the 
idle greetings that consume such a large part 
of the hours of every day for the majority of 
people. Men who are dead in earnest for 


Christ will have little time to spend in gossip.. 


A Mission of Good Will. The salutation of 
peace was the expression of ordinary friend- 
ship, and it stands here not only for the kind 
greeting, but for the spirit of the mission. 
Good will is more necessary than bread for the 


eonduct of life. Peace is more than mere 
absence of the habit of contention. It is the 
beauty and order of the soul that has found 
its center in God and the sphere of its activity 
in the human relations that make up the whole 
of life. 

The Support of the Mission. Were we touch 
upon a vital matter. At no point is the Chris- 
tian missionary enterprise more sensitive than 
in regard to its pecuniary basis. The prin- 
ciple laid down by Jesus is permanently valid: 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. The busi- 
ness of the Kingdom of God cannot be carried 
on without financial resources. 

A Mission of Joy. The result of the mission 
of the Seventy is given to us in vy. 17. These 
men had found that the greatest happiness of 
their lives was furnished by the work that 
they had done for Christ. It always has been 
so. There are no workers anywhere in the 
world whose days are more packed with joy 
and satisfaction than the heralds of the Cross 
of Christ. This is universal testimony. In- 
stead of being gloomy and forbidding, the mis- 
Sionaries are the happy people. ‘They see that 
their work, in spite of all its limitations and 
hardships, is counting at the center of the 
greatest influence in the world. 
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A Thanksgiving Adventure 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


“Just think, Dana, day after tomorrow is 
Thanksgiving Day! And last Thanksgiving we 
were in our dear old home where that pile of 
ashes is! After all, it’s fun living in the tool- 
house, with meal-bag portiéres, and lathe-and- 
brown-paper screens, to make it into rooms!” 

“Yes, it’s fun, Dorothy,’ answered Dana 
Gray, slowly, as if he were thinking hard as 
he spoke, “but it’s a lot harder for Mother 
than it was in a real house. And Father’s 
sort of, well, not exactly discouraged. Father 
wouldn’t be!—but the crops have been so bad! 
And he did want to put up a new house, and 
p’r’aps a barn, before next fall.” 

Dorothy’s smile had quite faded out. “Of 
course it is hard for Mother and discouraging 
for Father! I hadn’t thought of it that way. 
Camp Kit’s so cozy, and Father and Mother 
are always so full of funny talk and stories 
and laughing. I do wish we could help build 
a new house and a new barn, too! That old 
stable’s awful! Oh, there’s Father, now!” 

“Snow tomorrow, boys and girls!’ called 
Mr. Gray, as the pair sprinted across the 
yard. “Coasting for Thanksgiving! How’s 
that for a jolly prospect!” 

“Splendid!”? sang out Dorothy. 

But it did-not seem so “splendid” the next 
forenoon when it began to snow hard, and 
blow, soon after Mr. and Mrs. Gray had gone 
to the village, nine miles away, for supplies. 

When Dana came in from doing chores in 
the old stable he was powdered white, and his 
face shone like a polished Baldwin. 

“Whoo!” he blew. “A real old-fashioned 
snowstorm! Bouncing Bet will have some 
drifts to break through if they don’t start for 
home long before dusk! And it’s a regular 
go-all-through-you sort of cold, too!” 

They were beginning dinner when Bob, the 
fox terrier, who was having his by the stove, 
stopped eating, pricked up his ears, and stood 
listening. Then he dashed to the door, and 
pawed at the latch. Dana sprang up and, let 
him out. Away went the wiry little beastie, 
springing through the damp, soft snow, across 
the field, straight toward the woods that bor- 
dered the lake. In a few minutes he came 
racing back, and soon he was at the door, beg- 
ging them to come with him. 

“T’ll go see what it is,” said Dana. 

“Me, too!” said Dorothy. 

“T’ll go first,’ said Dana. 

“No, sir!” said Dorothy. 

So he had to let her “tag along,” much 
against his will. 

It was a short quarter of a mile, and or- 
dinarily not more than a five-minute scamper ; 
but now Bob quite lost patience with his slow 
followers. He leaped along ahead; and when 
they reached the spot to which his barking 
guided them he was standing over his ‘“‘find,’’ 
a frail little old man! His thin white hair 
was matted with snow. His cap had fallen 
off, and one mitten lay beside it. He stirred, 
and opened his eyes, filled with bewilderment. 
For a moment the children stood speechless. 
Then Dorothy sprang forward, picked up the 
mitten, wiped the snow from his hand with 
her handkerchief, chafed it, and then drew 
Dana, meanwhile, 


cap, and wrapped his own warm scarf about 
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the man’s neck. “There!” he said. “Now we 
ean go get our sleds, and cord them together, 
and draw him to the house.” 

“Yes, and I’ll bring back a bottle of milk— 
hot. It’ll be a hard ride for him, he looks 
so weak !” ; 

They hurried off, and soon were back with 
the sleds and the milk. The old man drank 
like a thirsty baby, but did not speak, only 
closed his eyes again. It was not an easy 
task to get him on the sleds, but both Dana 
and Dorothy had strong muscles, made hard 
by honest work and eager play, and soon they 
had him placed safely, and tied on with a long 
old wool searf of their father’s. Then they 
started on their hard journey to the house. 
The -wind had grown more violent, and the 
sharp flakes cut their cheeks. Sometimes the 
sled stuck, and itt seemed as though they 
never could start it. But they did! Some- 
times they would not have known which way 
to go, for the blowing snow had filled their 
tracks, and they could, see only a little way 
ahead. But Bob knew! 

It seemed like a strange dream to them, 
when they finally got their charge on the old 
red couch by the kitchen stove. Then, while 
Dorothy heated broth, Dana pulled off the wet 
overcoat and shoes, and replaced, them by his 
father’s bathrobe and slippers. The old man 
drank the broth, as he had the milk, without 
a word, then closed his eyes and lay still, 
breathing quietly. Dorothy covered him with 
blankets, and then there did not seem to be 
anything else that they could do for him. 

Their afternoon chores done, they sat down 
to play dominoes; but when it got past the 
time for their parents to return, the game lost 
interest for them, and, presently they tried to 
keep up their spirits, and hasten the time, by 
imagining ways in which they could get money 
to build the new house and barn. Their plans 
ranged all the way from finding a gold mine 
to discovering a fairy godmother, with all sorts 
of schemes for money-making work sandwiched 
in between. All the time, they were watching 
the clock, and all the time their patient, or 
guest, lay motionless, the gray blankets rising 
and falling gently with his breathng. As they 
watched him, they planned how they could make 
Thanksgiving Day happy for one who seemed 
so lonely and forlorn. 

Five, six, seven, eight. 
of eight, Dorothy’s lips began to quiver. 
But she smiled bravely across at Dana. Then 
—oh, joy!—the sound of Bouncing Bet was 
heard in the yard! Mrs. Gray ran in quickly, 
and Dorothy helped her get off her wraps, 
while Dana hurried to help his father. It 
seemed that they had had to shovel snow 
nearly all the way home, especially after they 
turned in to their own cross-road, and it had 
been slow, hard work to make a track for 
“Plivver’ Bet, though she had ‘done nobly,” 
Mother said. Then— 

“What—why—who’’— 

Mother had just caught sight of the chil- 
dren’s guest-patient when Mr. Gray came in 
with Dana, and both had to hear the whole 
story. Mr. Gray gently pulled the blankets 
away from the old man’s face. ‘‘Why, it’s the 
old Hermit of High Woods Hill!” he ex- 
claimed. “I never have seen him but once, 
when he came, to the village, after dusk, for 
his supplies. He has lived in a little cabin 
there for three years. Nobody knows who he 
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is, or where he came from, but he has always 
seemed harmless, so he has been let alone. 
Poor old chap went out for a stroll, I suppose, 
and got chilled through, it grew cold so fast. 
His pulse is all right. A good sleep is all he 
needs, I think, and he’s getting that!” 

As soon as supper was oyer, every one went 
to bed, tired, out. 

“T’ll keep an eye on our guest,” said Mrs. 
Gray. “I always waken several times in the 
night, anyway.” 

But the long, cold, windy ride had made her 
so sleepy that she slept as late as the others 
that Thanksgiving morning, which was ex- 
tremely late for country folks—nearly nine! 
Springing out of bed, she pushed aside the 
mealbag portiére, and ran to the couch by the 
stove. The blankets were drawn up neatly, but 
the “guest-patient’”’ was gone! She ran to the 
window. It had stopped snowing and the wind 
had gone down, There were tracks-out to the 
road, and along the road the tracks of a team, 
probably the cream carrier for the butter fac- 
tory at the village. 

At his wife’s exclamation, Mr. Gray came 
hurrying out from behind the mealbags rub- 
bing his eyes. He laughed at her anxious face. 

“The old chap’s all right!” he said. “He 
woke up feeling all right, as I thought he 
would. So he dressed to go, thinking a team 
would pass, and you can see one did.’’ 


When Dana and Dorothy got up they were 
sadly disappointed. Their hearts had been set 
upon making a happy Thanksgiving for the old 
man. Besides, though they would not men- 
tion it, it did seem a bit—well, not very ap- 


preciative. Dorothy went to the window, to 
peer out at his tracks. “Oh!” she called. ‘See 
here!” There, traced on a frosty pane, were 


the words, “Thank you!” ‘That made them 
feel considerably better, and they had a very 
jolly Thanksgiving, though they wished every 
little while that the poor old wanderer had 
been there to enjoy it with them. 

Next noon, when Dana ran out to the 
R. EF. D. box at the turn, he found just one 


“letter in it, and that letter was addressed to 


“Mr. Gray’s Boy and Girl.’”’ He rushed in, 
Dorothy cut open the envelope, and together 
they drew out a letter, written in quavery but 
clear handwriting: 


My Dear Young Friends,—Long before you 
receive this letter, yes, before Thanksgiving 
Day, which you wished to make happy for 
him, is over; the poor old Hermit, whose life 
you saved, will be having a joyful Thanks- 
giving with his dear daughter, whom he has 
not seen for three years because his heart was 
full of anger and spite. Your brave, generous 
kindness melted the ice around my frozen old 
heart when you thought you were warming 
only my body. When you found me, overcome 
by the cold, I had been wandering about, try- 
ing to forget happy Thanksgivings of the past, 
and hoping I might die then and there. And 
I surely should have done so (I know this, for 
I am a physician) had it not been for your 
help. After. little Dorothy gave me the warm 
milk, I could have walked. But somehow I 
wanted to see what you two little scamps 
could and would do! And you did what I 
should have said was impossible! Bless your 
hearts! 


I was awake all the time you thought I was 
sleeping on the couch! Look under the mat- 
tress on the couch, and you will find something 
that will go quite a long way toward that new 
house and barn you were chattering about. 
May you live long to enjoy it! 


I had plenty of money with me, for I am 
rich, and I had expected to “stay mad’ for the 
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rest of my life, and live in that little cabin! 
And I come of a long-lived family ! 
Your grateful and affectionate friend, 
Tuer Vermir or High Woops HILL. 

Dana dived under the mattress and brought 
out a large wallet. He handed it to his mother, 
who opened it and passed him a roll of bills. 

“Count it, Dana,” she said, her voice “all 
trembly.” 

Mr. Gray stood watching, trying not to look 
as excited as the rest. Dana counted the bills 
into Dorothy’s hands. They were all of large 
denominations-—and there were so many of 
them! And when he put down the last bill 
there was—well, I’m not going to tell you, for 
you’d find it hard to believe me, I’m afraid. 
But it was enough to go a long, long way 
toward that wonderful new house and barn! 

For a moment there was not a sound in 
the room. Then Mrs. Gray struck up “Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow!” And 
Mr. Gray joined in, with his voice “all 
trembly.” 

But Dana and Dorothy had no breath left 
to sing! 


(All rights reserved) 


Old South Forum Meetings 


The Old South Korum meetings in Boston, 
now in their eighth season, have made a suc- 
cessful start with large attendance. Jean 
Longuet, grandson of Karl Marx, who opened 
the series Nov. 5 with an address on ‘The 
Growing Role of Internationalism,’ and won 
the admiration of all in the audience, whether 
conservative or radical; and Miss Mary 
Sheepshanks, daughter of a former Bishop of 
Norwich, who as an Hnglish feminist answered 
on Noy. 12 the onslaught of A. 8S. M. Hutchin- 
son, the novelist, directed against women who 
wish to pursue their career after marriage, 
and made a very favorable impression. Rabbi 
Nathan Krass of the Central Synagogue of 
New York City, a brilliant speaker, on Noy. 19 
spoke on “The Might and Blight of Hurope.” 

Dr. John Mez of Frankfort, who “covered” 
the Washington Conference for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and who knows the young Germany 
which is the hope of that country’s future, will 
speak, on Noy. 26, on “The Spirit and Out- 
look of the New Germany.’ ‘Then will follow 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School, Dee. 3, on “The Growing Dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration of Justice’; 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, a brilliant speaker, on 
“India in Evolution,” Dee. 10; Frank Tannen- 
baum on “Are Our Prisons Inhumane?” 
Dee. 17; Prof. Harry F. Ward of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on “Is 
Profit Justifiable?’’, Dee. 31; Ida M. Tarbell, 
one of the foremost women today, Jan. 7, on 
“The Remaking of the World’; Norman 
Angell, of international fame, on “Can Democ- 
racy Endure?’’, Jan. 14; Rev. J. I. J. Corrigan 
of Boston College, Jan. 21, on “The Aims and 
Claims of Labor’; Miss Bessie Beatty, author, 
editor, foreign newspaper correspondent, just 
back from Turkey, on “Is There a Case for 
the Turk?’, Jan. 28. 

These meetings, which are under the aus- 
pices of the Old South Association, begin 
promptly at 3.15, and include a musical pro- 
gram for twenty minutes. The address lasts 
until 4.80; questions from the floor follow. 
The meetings are free. 
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Do not worry, eat three square meals a day, 
say your prayers, be courteous to your cred- 
itors, keep your digestion~-good, exercise, go 
slow and: go easy.: Maybe there are other 
things that your special case requires to make 
you happy, but, my friend, these, I reckon, 
will give you a good lift—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The W. B. M. I. in Cleveland 


Annual Meeting brings together large group of delegates—Mis- 
sionaries tell thrilling stories of work on the foreign field 


By Dorothy R. Swift 


HE fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 

Woman’s Board of Missions of the In- 
terior, in the Huclid Avenue Church, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 31-Nov.. 2, had its high spots 
but was even more distinguished by its fine 
spirit and general high standard, by the con- 
sistent good attendance and the remarkably 
efficient handling of the machinery on the part 
of the Cleveland women. Over 300 regular 
delegates were present from states as far apart 
as Montana, Texas and Tennessee. 


On the foreign field, the overshadowing 
event in the minds of all was the tragedy of 
Smyrna. The hundreds who heard Rev. S. 
Ralph Harlow’s address on Wednesday evening 
will not soon forget his words, spoken in quiet 
manner but with a great passion behind them, 
calling upon America to bear her part in the 
securing of righteousness in the Near Wast. 
As was pointed out in the foreign secretary’s 
report, practically all the Turkey missionaries 
of the W. B. M. I. are now at their posts and 
doing missionary work. 

Steady adyance is reported from almost 
every field. A really thrilling event took 
place in Japan this past year, when the alumnae 
of Kobe College undertook to raise $100,000 
for the new college site, leaving W. B. M. I. 
money free to be put into buildings. Yenching 
College, in Peking, is also to have new build- 
ings on a new site, and is one of the seven 
Union Women’s Colleges for which a _ two 
million dollar campaign is being waged in this 
country. 

Other events, of the year on the field 
clude the beginning of a boarding school in 
Salonica, Greece; the purchase of land and 
the sending of two new missionaries with the 
purpose of vigorously pushing the work in 
Hermosillo, Mexico; and, everywhere, increas- 
ing demands for trained workers among wo- 
men and children. Wight new missionaries 
have been sent out, to China, Japan and Mex- 
ico. 
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THE HOME BASE 


At home, steady increase in interest and 
effectiveness of organization is seen. The 
treasury, after months of anxiety and a des- 
perate last-minute effort, came out with a 
deficit of only $3,500. The idea of the. thank- 
offering over and above apportionment is gain- 
ing, and the states take keen interest in striv- 
ing after the “Goals” of organization, study, 
giving and prayer. Perhaps the most conspic- 
uous event at the home base is the merging of 
Mission Studies into the new Missionary 
Herald, which, beginning January, 1923, is to 
be the one foreign mission magazine of the 
denomination, representing’ the American 
Board and the three Woman’s Boards. The 
slogan is, ‘One copy of the Missionary Herald 
in every Congregational Home.” 


To turn again to the meeting itself: it was 
a great privilege, especially as India is the 
topic for study this year, to have for our 
speaker Thursday evening Rey. Alden H. Clark 
of the American Board, his subject being 
“India Finding Herself.” 


The nearness of Cleveland to Oberlin made 
possible two especially attractive and impres- 
sive features of the program. A group of seven 
foreign students, two Chinese, two Japanese, 
one Korean, one Greek and two Armenian, 
were introduced by Dean Anna M. Klingenha- 


gen. Nearly all were formerly students in 
our own schools abroad. They wore their na- 
tive costumes, and it is hard to describe the 
charming picture they made, or the thrill that 
came from seeing in the flesh such splendid 
results of the long years of work. Miss Liu 
Lan Hua, of Taiku, Shansi, a graduate of Yen- 
ching College, has been acting principal of our 
girls’ school in Taiku and is now studying in 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
She spoke briefly of the things Chinese women 
students are doing for their country. 

These same young women were present at 
the Young People’s Supper, a large and enthu- 
siastic gathering, which took the form of a 
football “pep meeting.” Here, too, Miss Liu 
spoke, telling of her school-girls in Taiku; the 
two Japanese girls, Miss Mori and Miss Yo- 
nezawa, sang the Kobe College song; and Miss 
Yeranian, formerly a student at Smyrna, and 
the daughter of a prominent Armenian pastor. 
told of the destruction of| Smyrna and the 
escape of her mother and four sisters. 

On the following evening, six student vol- 
unteers from Oberlin were introduced by Dr. 
Florence §S. Fitch, and told in turn of the 
reasons which had led. to their missionary 
decision. 


MISSIONARIES BRING THEIR STORIES 
After all, however, it was the presence of 


our own missionaries on furlough which, as~ 


always, made the great and abiding interest 
of the meeting. Those present and taking 
part were: China, Alice ©. Reed, Techow: 
Maryette H. Lum, Peking; Dr. Clara A. Nut- 
ting, Fenchow; Alma M. Atzel, Taiku; Edna 
Lowrey, Canton; Josephine C. Walker, Shaowu; 
L. Vera McReynolds, Ingtai. Jndia, Wmily R. 
Bissell, Bombay; Mrs. L. H. Gates (American 


Board), Sholapur. Mexico, Gertrude R. 
Marsh, Hermosillo. Africa, Hmma C. Redick, 
Bailundo. Japan, H. Frances Parmelee, 
Akashi; Sarah M. Field, Kobe. At the Tues- 


day evening meeting at which these our mes- 
sengers were formally presented, Miss Mary 
Haskell, formerly of Bulgaria, was also pres- 
ent and introduced two Bulgarian young 
women, one of whom sang exquisitely two songs 
of her country, while the other, who has been 
a social worker among her own people in 
Toledo, told of her hops for returning to teach 
in our school—her alma mater—in Sofia. Miss 
Grace MaConnaughey, formerly of Fenchow, 
Shansi, China, gave an inspiring “Call to Ser- 
vice.” 

This is a topsy-turvy report, since it leaves 
for the last the events of the first day. Tues- 
day was devoted for the most part to the valu- 
able business session of officers and delegates, 
at which apportionments and other plans for 
the year were discussed. At four o’clock the 
children had their hour, centering about a 
playlet, “The Garden of the Heart,’’ presented 
by the children of the Mayflower Church. The 
annual Fellowship Supper followed; about 
four hundred sat down, and Mrs. A. M. Gib- 
bons, Secretary of the Ohio Branch, presided 
as toastmistress over the clever and thought- 
provoking after-dinner program. 


A report will be far from complete which 
failed to mention the devotional aspects of the 
meeting, the beautiful music, and the uplifting 
thank-offering service led by its anther, Mrs. 
Lydia Lord Davis, 
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With the States in Conference 
The Texas Meeting 


In the beautiful, up-building city of Houston, 
in the home of First Church, Dr. E. H. Willis- 
ford, pastor, by whom most adequate and 
gracious hospitality was extended, and despite 
the fact that Mrs. Willisford lay in the par- 
sonage too sick even to be seen by any visit- 
ing friends, the 39th annual meeting of the 
Texas Conference registered an unusually 
large attendance of pastors and delegates, 
representing a larger per cent. of the churches 
than heretofore, carried through a noble pro- 
gram at a high level of inspiration and spirit- 
ual power and organized effectively for Con- 
gregational team work. The first disappoint- 
ment was that illness prevented the moderator, 
Hon. Charles BE. Smith of San Antonio, from 
being present and delivering the scheduled 
address. 

The reports of the churches evoked keen 
interest and revealed gratifying gains, Friona 
and Port Arthur each reporting extensive 
property acquisitions, large accessions and in- 
erease of efficiency. The Conference sermon 
by Dr. W. U. Holley of Palestine, on “The 
Religion of the Inarticulate,’ was mystical, 
sane, clear-cut, fine in diction and spirit, lift- 
ing all hearts to the place where are the hid- 
ings of His power. Four Bible addresses by 
Dr. T. H. Harper of Central, Dallas, made the 
devotional periods rich in edification as well 
as highly stimulating the will to serve, while 
the discussion, under the direction of Super- 
intendent Ricker of “The Service Program for 
Larger Results in Texas,” brought out a state- 
ment by Rey. W. I. Caughran of Port Arthur 
of unusual force, showing that the member- 
ship gains of the Texas churches for a period 
of nine years compare favorably with the best 
records made by our churches anywhere, and 
then that “The Manifest Destiny” of the de- 
nomination, embracing the ministries of “‘the 
deliberative mind,’ including both liberal and 
conservative, but inhospitable to either radical 
or reactionary, was to render a service of vast 
significance and worth eyen though it might 
not carry the mass-movements quickly achieved 
by other appeals. ‘The paper deserves wider 
publicity. Rev. W. R. Smith of Fruitvale- 
Rainey spoke for the numerous independent 
movements of the state with rare wit, keen 
insight and sane appeal to judgment. 

A feature of the meeting was the presence 
and inspiring messages of two national secre- 
taries, Dr. F. L. Moore and Dr. W. K. Bloom. 
both of whom had been touring extensively 
the states of the Central South by way of 
local churches and associational meetings. 
Presenting the newest aspects of the mis- 
sionary work from first-hand knowledge, these 


. men brought into the fellowship of the Texas 


meeting rare and priceless elements of inspira- 
tion and blessing. 

Supt. A. BE. Ricker, reporting for 15 mis- 
sionary churches, stated that every one, despite 
numerous changes, is now definitely supplied 
and has gained in members during the year, 
the total accessions being 285, making a gain 
of 28 per cent. of membership. Secretary Usta- 
brook declared efficiency gains in the Bible 
school ranked them among the best in the 
country, that of Spring Lake, Mr. D. G. 
Axtell, superintendent, being at the top of 
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the list in the state, and that of Central, 
Dallas, second. Of this school Prof. E. B. 
Comstock is superintendent and Mr. W. G. 
Breg, educational director. 

After 16 years of consecutive service, years 
filled with rare devotion and love, Mr. EB. M. 
Powell of Dallas, asked to be relieved of the 
duties of registrar, and Rey. A. BE. Ricker was 
elected to the position. The new officers are: 
moderator, Dr. T. H. Harper, Dallas: as- 
sistant, Mr. Robert Fulton, Palestine; scribe, 
Rey. M. O. Lambly, San Antonio. 

The sessions of the Texas Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society were of real interest, with the 
president, Mrs. Celia A. Ricker, in the chair. 
After routine business, Miss Ruth M. Ricker 
told of the summer student work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman C. Rice in the Panhandle, and 
Mrs. Hoag of Port Arthur presented the work 
of Miss Beard, the Woman’s Board missionary 
in Bulgaria. 

The next meeting of the Conference is to 
be at Palestine; Oct. 22-25, 1923. Be ia, To 


Congregationalists at Yakima 

Yakima, the land of orchards and gardens, 
looked wonderfully attractive in its October 
attire when the brethren of the Pilgrim faith 
gathered in its borders for the 34th annual 
meeting of the Washington Conference. The 
city of Yakima, with its broad streets and sub- 
stantial buildings, has a population of close 
to 20,000 thrifty people, and is surrounded by 
thousands of acres of orchards with fruit 
enough, one would think, to feed the nation. 
First Church and the pastor, Rev. W. D. Rob- 
inson, were hosts to the Conference. It was 
a joy and an inspiration to see the auditorium 
well filled at the opening session, and to have 
the attendance and interest well sustained 
until the close of the closing session. The 
program, centering around “The Christian 
Message for Today,’ was of a high order in- 
tellectually and spiritually. 

Walla Walla furnished both moderator and 
seribe, the former in the person of Rey. O. H. 
Holmes, and the latter, Prof. W. C. Hells, 
grandson of Father Cushing Hells, founder of 
Whitman College. Well officered, the business 
of the Conference moved forward with prompt- 
ness and precision. Mayor Rovig welcomed 
the delegates as co-workers in the cause of 
good citizenship, declaring it his purpose to 
make his city both prosperous and clean. Mv. 
H. M. Gilbert, just back from his trip through 
Palestine, Asia and Hurope, stirred his audi- 
ence to applause when he said, “It’s a shame 
that England has been left to defend the Dar- 
danelles alone.”” In behalf of the local church, 
he welcomed the delegates as prime factors 
in the making of America Christian. Chris- 
tian America, he declared, is the salvation of 
the world. “The world is lost unless Amer- 
ica saves it, and the churches must save 
America.” 

At the first fellowship supper nine new men 
who have taken pastorates in the state during 
the past year were introduced. In addition 
to these, Rev. J. P. Clyde begins the new 
Conference year as Superintendent of Hvan- 
gelism. He will aid pastors in special meet- 
ings, quickening the spiritual life of the 
churches and assisting in the ingathering of 
recruits. By temperament and training, he is 
well qualified for the special work to which 
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he is called, and fruitful results are antici- 
pated from his services. 
Among the notable addresses was that 


of Dr. C. BE. Hesselgrave on “The New Science 
and the New Faith.” Dr. Hesselgrave is the 
new student pastor for Congregationalists at 
the University of Washington. He pled for an 
open mind, a large faith and a reverent ac- 
eeptanece of Truth, from whatever source it 
comes. 

An address that was heard with much in- 
terest and sympathy was that of Mr. Norman 
I’. Colman of Portland, Ure., president of 
the L. L. L. L., on “Christianity and In- 
dustry.” When employers and employed get 
together and deal with each other in keeping 
with the teachings and principles of Chris- 
tianity, industrial problems, Mr. Colman af- 
firmed, would be solved, and not till then. He 
told of improvements and better understand- 
ings seen in the last decade in the various 
lumber and logging camps of the Pacifie North- 
west, and predicted still greater improvements 
in the years ahead. 

The address of Dr. C. J. Hawkins on “The 
Sources of Power” marked a climax in the 
Conference, closing as it did with an impas- 
sioned appeal for the audience to provide then 
and there $1,700, the balance needed by the 
Conference to pay its missionary pastors by 
the following Tuesday. The audience responded 
by giving in cash and subscriptions $1,813, and 
then broke forth into singing the Doxology. 
Supt. L. O. Baird closed the happy hour with 
a prayer of thanksgiving. Under Dr. Baird's 
wise and inspiring leadership, the churches are 
reaching each year a higher standard of giy- 
ing for the Conference’s benevolence budget. 

The missionary emphasis, both home and 
foreign, was strong, and on the second after- 
noon was vividly visualized by means of 
charts, maps and living pictures. ‘The Con- 
ference Climb” was presented by Rev. C. H. 
Burdick, using a landscape scene with plains 
and peaks showing how far up each group of 
churches had,climbed in meeting their appor- 
tionment. Some were still in the lowlands; 
others had reached the minimum standard; 
others, the fellowship; others, the full appor- 
tionment, while a few had gone the.second 
mile and given above their apportionment. 
The artist of this ingenious landscape presen- 
tation was Rev. R. D. Nicholls of Lowell. 
Prof. W. C. Eells showed by charts and dia- 
grams how to visualize the missionary appeal 
to the church, while Rey. C. H. Veazie intro- 
duced a dozen boys and girls clad in the na- 
tive costumes of the backward peoples the 
churches are asked to aid. Supplementing 
these were the addresses of Dr. Joel Harper 
on “The Missionary Motive’; “A Challenge 
to the Church,” by Rev. Lyman K. Marsh of 
Marash, Turkey; “The Outlook,” by the vet- 
eran Dr. J. K. Browne, formerly of Turkey ; 
“Our Farthest North Parish,’ by Rev. H. 
M. Mobbs of Valdez, Alaska; and the notable 
address of Dr. E. T. Allen of Whitman Col- 
lege, “War in the Garden of Eden,” descrip- 
tive of his thrilling experiences in leading 
80,000 refugees across the Persian plains dur- 
ing the World War. 

Other addresses that were heard with in- 
terest and profit were Dr. EH. C. Wheeler’s on 
“Social Service”; Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith 
on “The Ministry of Education in the Chureh 
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The Twin Favilles— John and Henry 


Born in Milford, Jefferson County, Wis., July 7, 1847, on a farm. Farm known 
now as ‘Milford Meadows,” the home of a famous herd of Holstein-Fresan pure bred 


HENRY AND JOHN FAVILLE 


years, Henry at La Crosse 25 years. 


cattle. 

Edueated in district school, 
select school at Lake Mills (no 
high schools then), Lawrence 
University, now Lawrence Col- 
lege, and Boston University, 
both receiving later the degree 
of D.D. from Lawrence and 
Ph.D. from Boston. 

Both took same _— studies. 
Never but one text book be- 
tween them, and until married 
never but one pocketbook. Both 
got the same marks in studies. 

Both married in 1876, John 
in Massachusetts, Henry in 
Wisconsin, a few days apart so 
as to meet in Chicago on the 
wedding tour. Hach have had 
three children, each losing his 
eldest son by death. 

Both joined the Wisconsin 
M. E. Conference in the fall 
of 1876. John ealled to First 
Congregational Church, Ap- 
pleton, in 1886, Henry to First 


Congregational Church, La 
Crosse, in 1888. John was 
pastor at Appleton for 23 


Both now retired, living at Lake Mills, Wis., Henry on the homestead at the 


farm, John on the homestead in the city. 


Hill Farm.” 


Both contributors to papers and magazines in the past. 
Henry lectured on “The Home,” John on “Work,” but 


platform in earlier days. 


They are joint proprietors of “TF aville 


Both on the lecture 


their favorite lectures were Henry’s “With Brains” and: John’s “Without Brains,” 
Henry insisting that both were fine examples of their subjects. 

Both active in temperance work and social from the beginning of their ministry. 
John ran for Congress on the Prohibition ticket in 1890 and was the first president 


of the Anti-Saloon League in Wisconsin. 


Henry organized the first ‘““Men’s Sunday 


Evening Club” in his church, and John the second. 
Henry retired voluntarily after 25 years at La Crosse to “take a rest and give 


them a rest.” 


John was elected mayor of Appleton under the Commission form of 


government and retired to devote his entire time to that office. 


The Twins used to resemble each other closely. 
Until 30 they weighed alike, then, as Henry put it, “John ran to 


a little broader. 


beef and I to brains” for a number of years. 
They have kept together in both being progressives in theology 


“the same notch.” 
and on social and political questions. 


Henry is a little taller and John 


At 75 they are again weighing in 


John has published a book on “I Believe in God, the Father” and has another 


ready on “I Believe in Man the Brother.” 


Henry claims that he has done even 


better than that by being six times a grandfather, while John is only a father. 
So the Twins are back again in their childhood home, still partners, still greatly 
enjoying living, and still interested in the Church and world’s doings. 
They celebrated their 75th anniversary last July 7, by a reunion of their 


Seminary classmates of Boston University. 


Henry preached a sermon at Water- 


town, Wis., July 9, where he was supplying, on “The Tragedy and Triumph of 
Growing Old” in which he insisted that the “triumph should be far greater than’ the 
tragedy.” As far as the Twins have experienced growing old, this has been true. 


Service’; Secretary Fred Grey on “The New 
Program of Religious Education”; President 
Ss. B. L. Penrose on ‘Whitman College and the 
Churches’; and Rey. J. N. Pendleton on 
“Young People in the Church Services.” 

The sermon was preached by Rey. H. M. 
Painter of Cheney, and the In Memoriam was 
read by Rev. C. R. Gale. Three ministers of 
the Conference have died during the year— 
Revs. N. L. Burton, Samuel Greene and W. 
R. Parr. 

The Pilgrim Federation dinner, conducted 
by Secretary Grey, was a happy occasion. 
Plans are under way for two young people’s 


' summer conferences the coming year—one for 


eastern Washington and one for -western. 

In connection with the Conference sessions 
was held the joint annual meeting of the 
Washington Branch W. B. M. P. and the 
Washington W. H. M. U. ‘The program oc- 
cupied all of one day, the women meeting by 
themselves in a neighboring church. Mrs. C. 
A. Smith, president of the Union, presided in 
the forenoon, and Mrs. L. O. Baird, president 
of the Branch, in the afternoon. Reports of 
associational vice-presidents were illustrated 
by charts. The treasurer’s’ report showed 
gains in receipts over previous years. Inter- 
esting reports of work being done on home 
mission fields were given by two home mis- 


sionary wives, Mrs. Joseph Weiss and Mrs. 
T. K. Vogler. The address of Mrs. J. K. 
Lyman of Marash, Turkey, was a stirring 
appeal for gifts and prayers for workers and 
sufferers in that distressed land. An out- 
standing event just ahead is the celebration 
of the Golden Jubilee of the W. B. M. P. in 
1923, and the raising of a Jubilee Fund of 
$150,000. Washington’s share of this is 
$17,500. Some of the needs that will be met 
by this fund were described by Mrs. H. S. 
Ranney, executive secretary, of the W. B. M.P., 
in an inspiring address on “Our Foreign Op- 
portunity.” 

The new conference moderator is Prof. W. 
W. Parker, principal of Lineoln High, Ta- 


coma. Olympia, the capital city, is the place 


of meeting next year, and the preacher is 
Dr. F. J. Van Horn of First, Tacoma. 


Cc. B G. 


Religious Day School 

As a part of a nation-wide movement, four 
of the leading churches of Worcester, Mass., 
are co-operating in religious instruction for 
children, beginning Nov. 2. It is called the 
Central Day School of Religion. The four 
churches uniting are Trinity M. E., First Pres- 
byterian, First Baptist and Old South Con- 
gregational. Special paid teachers are conduct- 
ing the school. 

A union prayer meeting, further to explain 
the day school and for prayer for its success, 
was held on the evening of Oct. 18, at the 
Trinity M. BE. Church. 

A mass meeting, addressed by Prof. W. S. 
Athearn of Boston University, was held in 
Old South Chureh Friday evening, Oct. 20. 


Church Extension in Los Angeles 
The annual meeting of the Church Hxten- 
sion Society of Los Angeles, Cal., was held in 
the beautiful parish house of Hollywood. The 
president, Dr. Carl Patton, was in the chair, 
while the superintendent, Dr. George Kenn- 
gott, called the roll of the churches in the 
Association. é 
Investigation will probably verify the con- 
tention that in Los Angeles we have today 
the most aggressive city in Congregationalism. 
The record shows five new church buildings 
in the year, with others soon to begin; large 


gains in membership the rule, several adding - 


100 or more in the year; gifts to benevolences 
much beyond the average in the nation; pro- 
gressive adaptation of method to suit new or 
changing conditions; generous team work in 
the location and financing of new enterprises; 
and the ministers efficiently engaged in pro- 
moting social civie enterprises. Credit for 
the prosperity must, of course, be given to the 
rapid growth of the city; but probably none 
the less to the exceptional leadership of Dr. 
Kenngott and some of the ministers and lay- 
men. 

From: the glowing reports given at the meet- 
ing, it is a pity we can pass on only an item 
or two from a portion of them. First has 
had a growth in the chureh school of one-third 
which banishes the Conference offices from the 
parish house to the Homer Laughlin Building. 
VreRNOoN Ave. has expended $500 on repairs 
to church and parsonage. Pico HEIGHTS and 


Hype ParK are yoked with two ministers. _ 


The latter church -has doubled its membership 
and built a new parish house and a building 
for the chureh school. 


years. PLYMOUTH, with its membership scat- 
tered over the city, concentrates its week-day 


activities in the Wednesday night meetings 


MessiAn’s building being fully outgrown, the 
(Continued on page 676) 
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Dr. J. M. Schaeffle has © 
had a notable pastorate in both for over 31 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD 
TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


An Intimate Message 


;* The Board has abundant reason to appreciate the 


loyalty and generosity of the Congregational churches 
throughout its long history. If the churches take 
pride in the Board because of its paramount position 
among the agencies which are seeking to build a better 
world, the churches have a right to feel that the work 
is their very own, since they have provided both the 
men and the means and are in control of the admin- 
istration of the Board. 

Superb was the support of the Board during those 
exacting years of the war. In spite of the unparal- 
leled pressure of patriotic and humanitarian appeals, 


the churches not only maintained their support of the ~ 


Board, but registered an ascending scale of gifts, the 
most remarkable in our history. Superb, also, was 
the response in our fiscal year of 1921, when the ex- 
penditures of the year were met, and in addition the 
debt was reduced by $80,000. 

The fact that the churches fell off during the last 
fiscal year is distressing enough. It may be explained 
in various ways. We explain it by saying: The churches 
did. not understand. For some reason the Board 
failed to get its case before them in a compelling 
way. From indications reaching us from many quar- 
ters, we are convinced that the churches wish to see 
their foreign enterprise not only maintained, but ma- 
terially advanced. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


If the churches really want the Board to advance, 
now is the time to bring it about. In Turkey, it is 
true, we are confronted with a disaster of immense 
proportions. But a similar disaster in China in 1900 
spelled opportunity. The same is true in Turkey 
today. Christ is not defeated. His Church is not 
destroyed. Now is the time for Congregational people 
to show their loyalty and to reveal the quality of their 
faith. The Apostle Paul, writing from Ephesus, said: 
“A great door and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries.” We appeal to the 
churches to stand behind the Board, not in spite of 
Turkey, but because of Turkey. 

As for the Far East, the half has not been told. 
China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, India; Africa, 
too—all are radiant with hope. The hour of Christ 
has struck in those lands. Our missionaries are work- 
ing in the spirit of quiet elation. The thing which 
Christ said would come to pass, when his Gospel is 
preached to the nations, is actually coming to pass 
under our eyes. What a time to work! What a time 
to give! What a time to order an advance! 


DANGER! 


Yet we cannot talk about advance. Why? Be- 
cause we must talk about retrenchment. The situa- 


tion abroad may be never so hopeful, never so chal- 
lenging, yet what avails it without the response at 
home? 

What are the facts? Because the churches fell 
off in our last fiscal year by the sum of $183,000, the 
Board added $18,000 to its debt, making the total 
indebtedness $180,039.04. But the cost of living 
increases on several fields, and in order to keep the 
missionaries in food and clothing, and to maintain 
their work on the present basis, it will require $60,000 
more than last year. This is the decision which has 
been reached. There was no escape. An increase had 
to be made in appropriations, or great missions sacri- 
ficed. What was your Prudential Committee to do? 
We decided not to sacrifice the missions, but to trust 
the churches—trust them to make a big gain in 1923 
—enough to cover the increased cost, make up for the 
shortage on the last year, and to reduce the debt by 
a small amount. 


Now, will the churches stand by this program? If 
not, there is but one alternative a year hence: reduce 
the budget by closing out one or more of our leading 
missions. ‘This is a calm statement, made in all sin- 
cerity, and not as a matter of “promotional psychol- 
ogy.” We are confident the people of the churches 
will accept the statement in the spirit in which it is 
made. We believe they will prevent this calamity, pro- 
viding the facts are made known. Hence this message. 

We appeal to pastors, church treasurers, chairmen 
of the Every Member Canvass, the men and the women 
in the pews, to help us state the case. Will you make 
it known that the great foreign enterprise of the de- 
nomination is in peril? Will you impress the idea that 
1923 IS A CRUCIAL YEAR WITH THE BOARD, 
that the very life of certain missions hangs in the 
balance? 


THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 
The American Board is not the only great cause ap- 
pealing to the benevolence of the churches. We seek 
only our rightful per cent. (28 is recommended by the 
Commission on Missions of the National Council) of 
the $5,000,000 of the denominational budget. We de- 
sire no prosperity, no relief, at the expense of other 
interests. The Kingdom is one. These great causes, 

home and foreign, must rise or fall together. 

If the churches go at this thing in an earnest, 
business-like, spiritual way, in firm loyalty to Christ 
and his program for the world, not only will the Board 
be saved from danger, but the long hoped-for advance 
will be ushered in. What a vision of joy that brings 
to the mind—joy for the missionaries on our twenty 
fields, joy for millions of human beings looking to 
us for the good tidings of God! 


WILL YOUR CHURCH HELP BRING IN THIS JOY? 


Issued by the Prudential Committee and Officers of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 674) 
ehureh is actively planning for a new struc- 
ture. Prmerim is soon to build the church 
school unit of a new plant. BEREAN comes to 
self support; a recent neighborhood canvass 
has brought in more than 50 new children. 
Lincotn MermoriAt, the only colored church 
in our denomination in the far West, is gain- 
ing standing for Christian culture among its 
race. Hox~uywoop has added 145 members in 
the year, which brings the roll to 526. GrTH- 
SEMANE, the Christian center for Armenians 
in southern California, has an attendance from 
many towns; the church has celebrated the 
12th anniversary of its minister, Rev. A. S. 
Yeretzian, who carries the ‘message of con- 
solation’’ to his sorely troubled people. HAGLE 
Rock, splendidly flourishing, has added 100 to 
its 100, has paid its debt and plans a new 
building. GLENDALE is temporarily meeting 
in a hall, while its great new building comes 
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to completion. GRAHAM is doing what none 
other is doing—educating its pastor. 
THORNE reports a 25 per cent. increase. 
MAN has spent $1,000 on church improvements. 
WiLLowskooK is a Congregational church 
without a Congregationalist in it. WILSHIRE 
is really two churches in action, with a preach- 
ing platform at the Ambassador Hotel with 
Dr. Frank Dyer as leader; and the House of 
Brotherhood, with a church school led by Rev. 
Ray Eckerson. MESA comes to self-support. 
It parts reluctantly with its veteran minister, 
Rev. N. L. Rowell, owing to infirmities of 
health. Cok. 


Midweek Series of Addresses 
Dr. J. A. Richards of WINNETKA, ILL., is 
giving, on Wednesday evenings, in the church 
library, a series of talks on “Six Modern Books 
and Their Religious Meanings.” The books 
included in the series are: “The Imminence 


The Very Latest 


LORD TEACH US TO PRAY 


Rev. Principal Alexander Whyte, D.D- 
Third Edition, just received I2mo. Net, $2.00 


‘“‘There is something in this book that defies all analysis, a sweep of vision, a grandeur of conception 


that fills the heart with wonder and awe. 


THE CROSS AND THE GARDEN and 

Other Sermons’ Rev.F.W.Norwood, D.D. 
‘Tt is clean off the track of conventional 
preaching, yet is very real preaching. Simple, 


direct, real, human.’’—Revy. Joseph Fort New- 
ton. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


VICTORY OVER VICTORY 
Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D. 


“There isn’t a dull page in this volume of 
sermons. It is a searching, powerful, inspiring 
book.”—The British Weekly.12mo. Net, $1.75 


REAL RELIGION Gipsy Smith 


The sermons that swayed cities and converted 
scores of thousands in his last great American 
campaign. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE LORD OF THOUCHT = Zily Dougall 
and Rev. C. W. Emm -t, M.A., P.D. 


A unique study of Jesus’ impact on the human 
race as revealing Him to be original and cor- 
rect in His conception of the outcome of His 
revelation. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 


Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 


The riddle of life is boldly faced in this fine 
study. Much light is thrown on the place of 
such factors as ambition, adversity, and death. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE REALITY OF JESUS 
J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A. 


Written with a faith that is over-mastering 
and a brilliancy that sweeps the reader along 
in wondering enjoyment. 12mo, Net, $1.75 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AT WORK IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY M.W. Brabham 


An absolutely practical and complete survey 
of the problems connected with the small Sun- 
fay School. Definite and effective help for 
workers. Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN WOMEN— 


Second Series 
Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, D.D. 


A series of vivid and winsome biographical 
sermons. A valuable book. The First Series 
required several editions. Net, $1.50 


12mo. 


™t reveals the secret of great preaching.’’—Christian Century. 


THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN THE LIFE WE 


LIVE Rev. William L. Stidger, author of 
‘‘There Are Sermons in Books,’’ etc. 
Has the same fascinating quality as the lec- 
ture-sermons on books delivered by this popu- 
lar preacher to crowded audiences. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


MESSACES FROM MASTER MINDS 


Rev. J. W. G. Ward, author of 

“‘Parables for Little People.’”’ 
A very original and informing contribution to 
the spiritual interpretation of English litera- 
ture. Of great value to preachers and public 
speakers, 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AN EVANCELISTIC CYCLOPEDIA 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., 
Editor of the Expositor 
A rich storehouse of evangelism. Hundreds 
of revival texts and themes, evangelistic out- 
lines, sketches, and methods. 8vo, Net, $3.00 


INDIA INKLINGS 


Margaret T.Applegarth, author of 
‘*Missionary Stories for Little Folks.’’ 
Delightful stories for boys and girls of what 
happened to a Blot in India. Inimitable illus- 

trations by the author. 
Net, $1.50 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
LAMPLICHTERS ACROSS THE SEA 


Margaret T. Applegarth 

Fascinating and instructive tales of the 

“Lamplighters’”’ who translated the Bible into 
the languages of mission fields. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Net, $1.25 


AFRICAN ADVENTURERS 


Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, 

author of “Black Sheep.’’ 

In these remarkably vivid stories the children 

of Africa make a powerful appeal to the hearts 
of our American boys and girls. 

12mo. Net, $1.25 


DRAMATIZED MISSIONARY STORIES 


Mary M. Russell, author of 

“Dramatized Bible Stories.’” 

Dramatized incidents in the lives of well- 
known missionaries, for Sunday Schools and 
Young People’s Societies. Little equipment re- 
quired. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


MISSIONARY HEROES OF AFRIGA 


Rev. J.H. Morrison, M.A., author 
of “Streams in the Desert.”’ 
The author’s wide travels in Africa give new 
material and a first hand flavor to these life 
stories of nine great missionaries of the Dark 
Continent. Map of Africa. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
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of God,’ by Borden P. Bowne, late professor 
in Boston University; “Art and Religion” by 
Rey. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago; “On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest,” by Prof. Albert 
Schweitzer of Strasburg and Equatorial Africa ; 
“The Divine Initiative,’ by Prof. H. R. Mack- 
intosh of New College, Edinburgh; “The New 
Society,” by Walter Rathenau, late statesman 
in the German Republic; and “The Hverlast- 
ing Mercy,” by John Masefield, Hnglish poet. 


News of the Churches 


WASHINGTON 


Dedication at Granite Falls 

The story of Granite Falls may be head- 
lined as follows: A locomotive engineer; a 
mining boom; a snow cave-in; a town col- 
lapse; a community spirit; a determined few; 
a $9,000 church dedicated, with all bills pro- 
vided for. 

Twenty-four years ago a Congregational 
locomotive engineer found that his run put 
him in Granite Falls over Sunday. A little 
group of Christian people had established a 
Sunday school. Mr. Joseph A. Resseguie, the 
engineer, offered to talk to them as a layman. 
A revival followed, a church was organized, a 
house of worship built. The town prospered. 
Then a financial set-back came. Then a heavy 
snow crushed the church building, leaving the 
congregation with $6.76 in the church treasury 
and an unfinished gymnasium and Sunday 
school hall, barnlike and unattractive. 

Then the community spirit began to reassert 
itself. All churches withdrew in favor of 
the Congregational. A building program was 
launched. An ingenious cutting over of the 
old hall, a building of a social and Sunday 
school meeting-place, with a connecting kitchen, 
gives the community an up-to-date plant cost- 
ing less than $9,000. In this achievement the 
aid of the Church Building Society was 
pivotal. Without it there would have been 
no dedication in Granite Falls Aug. 13. One 
of the speakers was the loyal locomotive en- 
gineer, Mr. Resseguie. The other parts were 
taken by the pastor, Rey. H. O. Jones, Supt. 
L. O. Baird and Mr. A. C. Robe, Surday 
school superintendent, and chairman of the 
board of trustees. Between the morning and 
the afternoon services the ladies served dinner 
in the fellowship hall. L. 0. B. 


OREGON 
New Parsonage at Lexington 
The building of the new parsonage at Lrx- 
INGTON was completed in August, at a cost of 
$2,500. The pastor, Rey. D. J. Gillanders, 
helped materially with his own labor—paint- 
ing, staining, oiling, helping with ‘the excava- 
tion, ete. The building is 26 by 30 feet, elec 
trie lighted, with full basement all cemented, 
and has seven rooms, including bath. After 
three months of living in tents, the pastor’s 
family appreciates the new home. fF. L. M. 


CALIFORNIA - 
Long Service as Pastor of First, Stockton 

First, Stockron, has just celebrated one- 
third of a century of service on the part of 
Rey. R. H. Sink, who came to the church as 
a young man June, 1889, and for 29 years 
was its continuous pastor. At the end of this 
time he was made pastor emeritus, and Rev. 
H. H. Gill, the present pastor, was called. 

A reception was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sink on the evening of Sept. 29. Addresses 
of appreciation were made by one of the older 
members of the church; by a representative 
of the City Ministerial Union; by J. J. Kelly 
of Lockeford, representing the Congregational 
fellowship; by representatives of the Chamber 
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of Commerce and the Masonic order; and by 
the present pastor. A beautiful bouquet was 
presented to Mrs. Sink by the Sunday school 
and a sterling silver platter appropriately. en- 
graved was presented to Mr. Sink; with these 
gifts was a check for $217. 

On Sunday morning, Oct. 1, Mr. Sink 
preached an anniversary sermon on the sub- 
ject “Growing Old,’ in which he indicated 
the secret of growing old gracefully which is 
exemplified in his own life. 


Newly Appointed Pastor of National City 

In coming to the pastorate of NATIONAL 
City, Rev. C. R. Shatto will use methods 
which were successful in Porterville, his for- 
mer charge. There he built up a well attended 
evening service by giving variety to educa- 
tional methods, and drawing upon the talent 
of the people themselves: open forums, musi- 
eales, pageants, etc. A notable accomplish- 
ment, too, was that of increasing attendance 
at the midweek “church night” to about 100. 
In the three years, 150 members were re- 
ceived, and the final payment of $5,300 made 
on a burdensome debt. A farewell reception 
marked the esteem of the community with the 
gift of a purse of money and other generous 
tokens. 

A new parsonage will be built at once in 
National City. It will be named in honor 
of the pastor emeritus, Rev. BH. 8. Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Growth at Grand Forks 
The 20th of September marked the comple- 
tion of Rev. L. B. Robertson’s first year as pas- 
tor of GRAND ForKs.- During that time the 
church has received 45 members, and the mem- 
bership of the Sunday school has increased 
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five-fold. Students from the State University, 
a mile and a half distant, attend in goodly 
numbers. Instead of holding the church picnic 
in the middle of the summer, as formerly, the 
members waited until ten days before Rally 
Day, and then had a really great gathering. 
On Rally Day the attendance was 191, more 
than double that of last year. Without an 
organ, and with many handicaps, there is still 
an atmosphere of marked reverence during the 
services. The people and the choir have 
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worked together to foster a spirit of devotion. 
F, L. M. 


ARIZONA 

Good Work Among Mexicans 
Rey. Thomas Armstrong, pastor of First, 
TOMBSTONE, has been reaching out among the 
Mexican people, holding small meetings at pri- 
vate houses during the past summer. Recently 
he had a Mexican night at the church given 
especially for the boys and girls, at which © 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 
Size 914’ x 14”, 


One page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 
are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 $ 1.25 
50 12250) 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your Publishing House 


Last year the Christmas check added $35 
This year may we not hope to make it $50? 


| “We Can Do It If We Will” 


Send a generous gift for the Christmas Fund 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Fourteen State Boards Co-operating 


Caries S. Mitts, D.D., Secretary, 375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


For the Veterans of the Cross 


Established for more than twenty years 


A tribute of respect and affection to those who have given their lives for Christ and the Church. 
Maintained in the spirit of the family by numbering these servants of Christ among those for whom 
love prompts the honor of a Chistmas gift. 


700 FAMILIES NOW ON THE ROLL 


Upon this Christmas Fund the Boards of Relief rely to make substantial addition to the annual 
grants which average only $278 for the minister and $205 for the widow. 
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stereopticon slides were shown. This was so 
successful that it will become a permanent 
feature. The “Life of Jesus” and “The Pic- 
turesque Southwest’ have been pictured on 
the screen, while a number of other illustrated 


talks are being planned. FE. Le M. 
IOWA 
First Church, Spencer, Celebrates 
Late in September, First, Spencer, held 


the 50th anniversary celebration of the organ- 
ization of the church. Organized on March 17, 
1872, in a village of about 200 inhabitants, 
with, 11 charter members, the present member- 
ship is now 492. The records show that the 
total number of persons who have held mem- 
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bership with the church since its organization 
is 1,157. 

Its first pastor was Rev. W. L. Coleman, 
who helped to lay well the foundations for 
future growth and development. His succes- 


sors in turn were: Rev. J. M. Cummings; 
Rey. G. G. Perkins; Rey. J. O. Thrush; Rey. 
G. A. Taylor; Rev. H. H. Day; Rev. J. O: 


Thrush, with a second pastorate; and the pres- 
ent pastor, Rey. HE. M. Adams. Warly in its 
history, the church, looking forward toward 
efficient service, organized the various auxila- 
ries—the Sunday School, Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Women’s Missionary Society and the young 
people’s societies. These have all played an 
important part in its life and work. 


MORE INTEREST 


IN CHURCH CLUBS 


The church equipped with a Balopticon can have 
instructive and entertaining illustrated talks. 
body likes pictures—especially when they are shown 
enlarged and clear on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


Any opaque subject that will fit in the large object holder can be shown. 
The Combined Balopticon projects photographs, post cards, maps, colored 
prints, specimens, etc., as well as slides, 


Every- 


Be sure that your projection lan- 


tern is a Bausch & Lomb Balopticon with the powerful, gas-filled Mazda lamp which 


runs itself. 


NEW YORK 


that eyes may see 
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Write for descriptive literature with prices. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


539 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON 


are Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Projection Appara- 
mm, tus, (Balopticons), Aiforoscones Magnifiers, A 
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utomobile Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 
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Write Otis Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 


| ‘Che | 
CHRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MorrRIsON and 
HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 


Published Weekly Four Dollars a Year 


Distinguished by its Candid Discussion of Liv- 
ing Issues in the Light of the Mind of Christ. 


Says Bishop Francis J. McConnell: 

“J regard The Christian Century as the 
greatest journalistic force working for so- 
cial and international righteousness coming 
from any press of the Christian church.” 


Mail Coupon today. Foreign postage extra. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The - 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt of 
bill and you will please send me without extra 
charge a copy of [ ] “The Reconstruction of 
Religion,” by Ellwood, or [ ] “The Crisis of the 
Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [] ‘The 
Mind in the Making,’ by Robinson, or [ ] 


“What and Where is God?” by Swain, or [ ] 
‘What Christianity Means to Me,” by 
Abbott. ; 
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The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 


Whether. in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing —a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be bestowed on any community 
than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for compiete information 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
Deagan Building 
4271 Ravenswood 
Avenue 
es Til. 
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The first church building was dedicated in — 
1875 at a cost of $2,400. The present house 
of worship was dedicated in 1893, during the 
first pastorate of Mr. Thrush, at a cost of 
$12,000. 

At the Sunday morning anniversary service, 
Dr. J. O. Thrush of River Falls, Wis., preached 
the sermon, Rey. G. A. Taylor of Grinnell, Ia., 
read the Scripture, and Rev. H. H. Day of 
Whittier, Cal., offered prayer. 

In the afternoon a memorial service was 
held in recognition of those who had labored 
for the church in years gone by and have been 
called up higher. Mr. Adams read the names 
of all who have died since the founding of the 
church. Dr. Thrush and Mr. Day also spoke 
feelingly of them. ‘This was an impressive 
service, and prepared the hearts of all present . 
for the observance of the Lord’s Supper which 
followed, conducted by Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Day, and at which the four oldest deacons 
served. At six-thirty, the young people gath- 
ered together and heard the history of the 
young people’s societies and reminiscences by 
former members. “The Church in the Com- 
munity” was the theme of Rey. H. BE. Day at 
the evening service. 

On Monday afternoon there was a public 
reception at the church and the time was 
spent in social converse until 6.30, when 250 
persons sat down to the fellowship dinner, at 
which Rey. Mr: Day acted as toastmaster. 
A short historical sketch of the church was 
read. Rey. R. L. Stuart, pastor of the 
Methodist Church and president of the Min- 
isterial Union of the city, in a happy way 
brought the greetings of the other churches. 
Letters from former members were read and 
the following toasts were responded to: ‘“Liy- 
ing across From the Parsonage”; “Life in the 
Old Parsonage’; “Mr. Thrush’; “Sunday 
Schools I Have Attended’; “Our Boys in the 
Great War.” 

The closing service was held in the audi- 
torium of the chureh at 8.30. Mr. Day offered 
prayer, the men’s choral union sang, and the 
pastor, Mr. Adams, delivered the closing ad- 
dress on “The Church of the Future.” Then 
came a great surprise to the audience. A cur- 
tain in front of the choir loft was drawn, re- 
vealing a huge living birthday cake, composed 
of white-robed girls holding lighted candles. A 
herald dressed in white proclaimed the praises 
of the former and present pastors, The cake 
was “cut,” and gifts of gold were given to 
each minister, and huge bouquets of roses were 
presented to Mrs. Thrush and Mrs, Adams, 
the two ministers’ wives present. The con- 
gregation sang “God Be with You Till We 
Meet Again,” Dr. Thrush pronounced the 
benediction, and the 50th anniversary of First 
Church, Spencer, became history. A, M. L. 


ILLINOIS 

Pastor of Howard Community, Chicago 
Rey. C. F. Dunham, formerly an associate 
in the Chicago office of the Congregational 
Education Society, has just begun his work 
as pastor of HowArp ComMuNITY, CHICAGO, 
a new and rapidly developing field. The 
church, since its organization about a year ago, 
has had only the part time of a pastor, and the 
coming of Mr. Dunham to the field for full 
time marks a great advance. 


OHIO 


With the Cleveland Churches 

CoLLINWoOD, CLEVELAND, has grown rapidly 
in the last five years, and Rev. J. H. Hornung 
has led it to a broader vision of its commu- 
nity responsibilities. It is giving three times 
as much for benevolences as in 1918, and its 
membership has increased 380 per cent. On 


Oct. 29 the church dedicated its parish house, — | 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Conservative business men will bear in 
mind- on Sunday morning that a vacant 
pew earns no dividends. 


purchasing and remodeling at an expense of 
$24,000 a residence adjoining the church. The 
congregation which fills the auditorium is con- 
spicuous for the large number of men present. 
Rey. D. R. Williams of Nort has resigned 
to become director of a city Sunday night open 
forum, to be held in the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers auditorium. Mr. Williams 
has conducted such a forum in the North 
Church with marked success, inviting to its 
platform speakers with every angle of opinion. 
In the new enterprise he will be supported by 
a fine body of social and industrial workers. 
Rey. J. A. Schmink, for four years pastor 
of TRINITY, has been appointed to the work 
of stimulating and encouraging our 80 or more 
declining churches, especially in rural and yil- 
lage communities. The work will be under the 
supervision of the state superintendent, and 
Mr. Schmink is particularly well qualified by 
experience and temperament for this impor- 
tant task. Ohio has lost 80 churches dis- 
banded in 10 years, and the loss has not been 
made good by new organizations, the net loss 
being 13 churches. It is in the hope of check- 
ing this steady leak that the new plan of 
work has been inaugurated. D. F. B. 


NEW YORK 

New York Ministers’ Meeting 
The Ministers’ Meeting of New York City 
and Vicinity, held monthly on the second Mon- 
day morning of each month, is beginning a 


season of highly important conferences upon 
live topics. Officers elected are Dr. ©. H. 
Richards, president; Rey. F. L. Fagley, vice- 
president; Rev. EH. L. Hood, secretary and 
treasurer. At the meeting, Nov. 13, Dr. C. EB. 
Jefferson, Dr. W. H. Day and Dr. G. W. Nash 
were the speakers. The topic-was: “Great 
Britain and America—the Moral Leadership 
of the World.” Dr. Jefferson, speaking of his 
experiences abroad during the summer, said the 
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ica and Great Britain were specifically quali- 
fied and called upon to minister to this sick and 
suffering world. Other nations by divisions and 
rivalries extending over decades and centuries 
are prevented from seeing as one. America 
and Great Britain are naturally drawn to- 
gether. Yet America is largely looked down 
upon abroad as a nation who grew rieh during 
the war and now by a policy of isolation, ship- 
ping, tariff barriers and pressure for payment 


world was terribly sick, and in his judgment 
would be sick a long time. By reason of their 
common language, historical traditions, reli- 
gious point of view and inherent ideals, Amer- 


of moneys due, seeks solely for her own interest. 
Dr. Jefferson testified to the glowing enthu- 
siasm the English people have for the League 
of Nations, as the one great hope of restoring 
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The advantages in the study of a uniform text are found in 
uniform family Bible study ; a common subject in teachers’- 
meetings; substitute teaching made possible; fresh texts 
and treatments each year; additional material found in 
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Very popular with progressive teachers, because exceedingly 
helpful in fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar 
with vividness and clearness that holds the pupil's interest. 


Send for Sample Copies 
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What is being done 


and a delegate. : 


Would You Like to Know 


They will tell the whole story in their 


to be held in the First Congregational Church, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
Tuesday, December 12, 1922 


The varied work (Frontier, Rural, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
The growing work and constantly increasing appeals for aid in church and parsonage building in the 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
The widening outreach and expanding work of the 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Will be vividly set forth by eloquent speakers. 


Will be given by the young people, entitled “At Hillis Island.” 2 
the great work being done to assure A Christian America. Each church is requested to send its pastor 
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by your Church Extension Boards in their work ? 


ANNUAL MEETING 


City, Immigrant, Negro, and Summer Student work) of the 


A Picturesque Pageant 


Hearts will be stirred as we consider 
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sanity and peace to the world, and closed with 
the statement that America must take her 
part, must have a chair at the council table 
of the nations. 

Dr. Day said that his experiences abroad 
had confirmed his belief that the malady 
afflicting the world was at bottom, not politi- 
eal nor economic but spiritual. Man had 
lost confidence in his fellow-men. The soldier 
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Church Architects 
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NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Stories, Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 
Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 
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HALL-MACK CO., t 21st & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC C0. § Philadelphia, Pa. 


More Than a Million Copies Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
Revised Edition. Illustrated, $1.50—now ready. 
Written for children —read by adults, too. 

At your Bookstore, or 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
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BOSTON~ MASS. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
\_. is known all over the country. Six 
4 thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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had failed to usher in the era of peace, the 
diplomat had succeeded no better, the finan- 
ciers ‘were powerless to bring order out of 
chaos. The only hope lies in the Church of 
Christ, the only institution which has power 
to transform the spirit of men. Today there 
rests upon the churehes of the world and 
especially of America an obligation, hardly 
paralleled in the world’s history. But coupled 
with the terrible sense of suffering humanity 
and its poignant needs, there was the deepened 
conviction, after the experiences of the Copen- 
hagen conclave, that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is sufficient for these things. Tide +8. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Goddard Leaves Springfield 


Following exactly in the footsteps of his 
three predecessors at FairuH, SPRINGFIELD, 
Rey. R. J. Goddard announced some months 


ago that his pastorate would stop at the seven 


year mark, and when October arrived the 
church was pastorless. The last year or two 
Mr. Goddard pursued his work under the 


handicap of his wife’s nervous breakdown, and 
his own health suffered in consequence, so that 
he plans a long rest from pastoral responsi- 
bility before assuming charge of another 
church. Meanwhile, at Searsdale, N. Y., he 
will be available for occasional sermons and 
addresses. 

The seven years with Faith was a notable 
period in the growth of the church. The mem- 
bership more than doubled, standing now well 
above 800, a parsonage was purchased and the 
debt on the new church was greatly reduced 
and its cancellation was prospectively near. 
Mr. Goddard carries with him the best wishes 
and affection of all the city clergy, over whose 
association he had ably presided. He has been 
in demand as a preacher and after-dinner 
speaker in a wide circle round Springfield, hay- 
ing gifts and graces for such functions. Prof. 
Arthur Rudman of Springfield College is 
supplying the Faith pulpit during the pastoral 
interregnum. Lone. 


VERMONT 
Bequest for Northfield Church & 

NORTHFIELD, Dr. C. C. Creegan, pastor, is 
uniting with the churches of the town in a 
community survey. The church has recently 
received a bequest from the estate of the late 
Miss Minnie Smith, a life-long member of the 
church, the income to be used for parsonage 
repairs, 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Bure, W. V., Central, Philadelphia, Pa., to Re- 
formed (Dutch), Deerpark, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Accepts to begin early in December. 

CuaRK, C. M., Chelsea, Kansas City, Kan., to 
Pilgrim and Orchards, Lewiston, Ida. At work. 

Cook, E. A., Pacific University, Forest’ Grove, 
Ore., to Dept. of Sociology and Political Econ- 
omy, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla. 

FaGan, W. G., Boston, Mass., to North, Middle- 


boro. At work. 

HILL, C. L., North Hadley, Mass., to Goshen. 
Accepts. 

Horton, LEONARD, Pilgrim, Sherborn, Mass., to 
First, Raynham. Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

JENKINS, D. T., Leeds, N. D., to Garrison. At 
work. 

KIMMELL, H C., Big Piney, Wyo., to Union, 
Cedar Grove, N. J. Accepts. 


Ricy, H. L., Rock Island, P. Q., to Newport, Vt. 

Ross, H. G., First, Pittsfield, Mass., to Pilgrim, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sarcent, J. H., Hinsdale, N. H., to Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. At work. 

Sr1zeGLy, S. C., Osborne, Kan., to Hanson and Hali- 
fax, Mass. Accepts to begin Dec. 1. 
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WixuiAMs, C. B., Hooksett, N. H., to Candia. 


Accepts to begin Dec. 1. 


Resignations 
Horrman, J. H., East Jaffrey, N. H. To spend 
winter in Pasadena, Cal. 
WALKER, JOSEPH, Windsor, Mass. P 
WIGFALL, C. Y., Union, Cedar Grove, N. J. 


Recognitions 
Brown, A. N., Hartford, Wis., Oct. 30. Sermon 
by Rev. H. D. Davies; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. William Lodwick, D. M. Nicol, H. 
W. Carter, M. R. Brandt, and H. P. Freeling. 
Jump, H. A., r.,' First, Ann \Arbor, Mich., Nov. 
7. Sermon by Rey. C. B. Emerson; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. C. W. Merriam, ®. W. Bishop, 
E. Knox Mitchell, and C. O. Grieshaber. 
Leavitt, F. W., Jennings, La., Oct. 29. , 
RosE, SAMUEL, Buckland, Mass., Nov. 3. Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. P. Pratt; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. F. BE. Emrich, D. H. Strong, C. L. 
Strong, C. L. Stevens; W. S. Anderson, A. K. 
Gleason, and Benjamin Rust. 


Dismissal 
Woop, S. G., First, Winchester, N. H. 


Ordinations and Installations 

FormstHrR, SYDNEY, o., First, Mantorville, Minn., 
Oct. 31. Sermon by Rev. W. EH. Griffith; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. I. C. Campbell, A. 
B. Gould, C. D. Moore, R. C. Swisher, and J. 
A. Hughes. 

GRUBAUGH, L. E., 0., Maple St., Danvers, Mass., 
Noy. 1. Sermon by Rey. F. B. Hmrich; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. Donald Timerman, H. J. 
I’. W. Merrick, H. L. Weiss, and L. E. Grubaugh. 

MITCHELL, B. K. Jr., 0., student pastor, First, 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 7. Sermon by Rev. 
: SAMPLES OF 
FREE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday Schools. 

THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday Schools. 

CHRISTMAS FOLKS. Cantata. 

WHEN THE KING CAME. Play, without music. 
Sample Anthems for Choir. 


Any 3 of the above samples mailed to one 
address. ASK For CATALOG 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FAITH 


in the 
LIGHT OF MODERN THOUGHT 


By HORACE BLAKE WILLIAMS 


“A well-written popular exposition of central as- 
pects of the Christian religious experience in 
which disputed theological matters are excluded 
and the argument developed on the basis of un- 
deniable spiritual values.”—Journal of Religion. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


“JUST WHAT WVE BEEN LOOKING 


FOR!’’ 
Pell’s Bible Stories 
“We heartily recommend every one of these ONLY 
q volumes to parents and Sunday-school teach- 50 CTs. 
ers in search of aids in telling the Bible stories to 
the young.”’—S. S. Magazine. EACH 


The Story of Abraham. As Told by Isaac. 
The Story of Paul. As Told by Himself. 
The Story of Jesus for Little People. 
The Story of Joseph—The Dreamer. 

The Story of David—The Idol of the People. 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. ¥.; 17 .N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


C. B. Emerson ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. B. 
K. Mitchell, E. W. Bishop, C. O. Grieshaber 
and C. W. Merriam. 

Hopson, C. C., 0., Golden, Ia, Oct. 22. Sermon 
by Rev. W. W. Maxwell; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. C. W. Stark and J. F. Moore. 


Personals 

TurtLy, Ruv. H. W., recently president of King- 
fisher College, has been called to become 
regional representative of Chicago Seminary 
and is at work. 

WEEDEN, Ruy. C. F., of Newton Centre, Mass., 
will conclude his engagement with First Church, 
Old South, in Worcester, this month. Dr. 
Weeden has done a remarkable work in Old 
South Church, rallying all the forces of that 
well-organized body. In every department there 
has been a response to his leadership and the 
chureh will be in fine condition to hand over 
to the new minister. There were many acces- 
sions to the church roll during the year. Dr. 
Weeden will be available at any time for an 
acting pastorate with other churches of New 
England. 


Out of Joint with the 
Moral Order 


By Rev. Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 
The thought of each chapter in this book, the 
author’s seventh, is based on some Scriptural phrase 
or incident, while upon the superstructure light 
is made to play from historical, literary and 
classical sources. Such novel captions as Half- 
Baked People and The Marathon Run cover en- 
tirely serious discussions. While designed for the 
general reader, the volume is yet particularly 
suitable for Bible and Pastors’ classes and for the 
interdenominationa) January to Easter plan of 
parish evangelism. 
The Congregationalist: “Scholarly, popular and 
enlightening. Out of a wealth of rich personal ex- 
perience, and out of prolific historical. reading Dr. 
Archibald has made the book such a copious treasury 
of apt and forceful illustrations as must give it 
great value. Each chapter may constitute the 
‘fruitful theme for the mid-week meeting. The 
treatment of the unique captions, while suggestive 
and inspiring to the preacher, is so simply vital and 
attractive to every reader, and pricks so keenly 
and humorously the many airy fallacies of the 
times that none can read the book without great 
profit.” 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Ph.D., D.D., Park Street 
Church, Boston: ‘A strikingly interesting book, full 
of the practical wisdom that warms and _ rebukes 
discord, but also sanctifies, sweetens and harmonizes 
life. It is most readable, spiritually suggestive, 
intellectually stimulating. It abounds in historical 
illustrations, moving metaphors and_ graphic 
portrayals of vital truths. An ideal gift for young 
people, and valuable for all who would know the 
secret of living well.” 
Price $1.50. In quantities for class use $1.00. 

Postage 10c. 

THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 


234-240 Boylston St, Boston 


A PRACTICAL BOOK 


The Community Church 
By ALBERT C. ZUMBRUNNEN 


Church leaders everywhere who are inter- 
ested in the increasing importance of the 
community church in religious work will 
find much information and many valuable 
‘suggestions in this new volume. It describes 
fully the rise, types and activities of com- 
munity churches, and /suggests their rela- 
tion to the problem of securing denomina- 
tional unity. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and plans of existing and projected 
churches of this type. 

“The first fact-book in the field, giving one just 

the information needed about the ‘how’ of com- 


“munity churches.”—Henry F. Corn, General 
Secretary, The Religious Education Association. 


Cloth $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


| The University of Chicago Press 
5748 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
New Consecration of Our Lips 


Comment on Topic for Dec. 3-9 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Better Speaking. Prov. 10: 10-21, 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


Topic: 
Bl, 32: 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Much talking is not a sign of much knowl- 
A pitfall awaits the person who talks 
excessively without knowledge. Speech that is 
wise comes from a well-stored mind. ‘There 
is a sort of speech which opens, for those who 
hear it, new sources of hope and life. Fresh 
fires are started by words that are hot with 
hate. Hate and misrepresentation are insepa- 
rable companions. Speech seasoned with love 
becomes dumb over the sins of others. Self- 
control in speech often saves from the embar- 
rassment of saying too much. There is a type 
of speaking coming from minds and hearts that 
are right with God and man, which delights 
like glistening silver. 


edge. 


Leads for Leaders 

This is the last in the series of ‘Better’ 
meetings. It would be well to spend a few 
moments in thinking them over: Better—En- 
deavor Societies, Purposes, Home Life, Bible 
Reading, Sabbath Keeping, Friendships, Pray- 
ing, Recreation, Giving, Work, Thinking, and 
today, Speaking. How much progress have we 
made in these during the year? Has it been 
a “Better” year? 

Think of speech as a divine gift—bestowed 
only on human beings. What does this mean 
as to the sacredness of it? 

As a means of communication. How can it 
be to others a source of joy and strength? of 
pain and peril? 

As an expression of our best selves. Is 
speech a reflection of the heart? A measure 


of the depth of our Christian faith? A test 
of our sincerity? 

How much slang can we safely use? What 
are the dangers of exaggeration and inex- 
actness? 

Thoughts for Members 
True speech needs color and light. There 


is no occasion so dark but that it can be light- 
ened by a warm, bright word. 

O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 

The precious things thou dost impart; 

And wing my words, that they may reach 

The hidden depths of many a heart! 
—Frances R. Havergal. 

I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that I might instruct others 
also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 

—The Apostle Paul. 


Sow truth if thou the true wouldst reap, 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain; 

Hrect and sound thy conscience keep, 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love and taste its fruitage pure, 
Sow peace and reap its harvest bright, 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 
—Horatius Bonar. 
A little well said is worth more than a dic- 
tionary of meaningless words. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O God, we pray thee speak to us, that we 
“may speak in living echoes of thy tone.” Fill 
up these minds and hearts of ours with thy 
thoughts and thy love that we may speak for 
thee to eager, lonely, troubled hearts. Such 
consecration of our lips we bring to thee this 


day. Amen. 


per ae 


Events to Come 

Boston MINIS?TER’S MEPTING, Pilgrim Hall, Mon- 
day, Nov. 27, 10.45 A.M. Speaker: Dr. C. W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, December 1, 10.30 A.M. Mrs. 
Francis E. Clark will speak on her recent 
journey to Czecho-Slovakia. 


WoMAN’S BoOarD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTERIOR, 


weekly meeting, Friday, 10,00 A.M., 19 La- 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. Ill. 
BaNcoR CONVOCATION WrbEK, Bangor (Me.) 


Theological Seminary, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1923. 


BOSTON SWAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, Ninety-Fifth 


Anniversary, Old South Chureh, Boston, 
December 4, Speakers :—Rey. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., and -Rear Admiral Sims. 


f FRE All Charges Prepaid ~ 


Subject to Examination 


Easiest 
Reading 
| Bible 


The Bible has never 
been published in any 
form in which the 
reading of it has been 
made so attractive to 
both old and young 
as in the “INTERNA- 
TIONAL” 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 


By an entirely new 
plan, a thread of red 


The BEST 
of ALL 
GIFTS 


ink, running from 
Genesis to Revela- 
tion, binds in one 


harmonious whole 
each leading topic. All 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden un- 
der the mass of un- 
connected matter and 
escape the mere read- 
er are brought to light 
and tied together. 


The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D., the_pop- 
ular authority in Bible 
themes, has arranged on 
@ this plan Three Thousand 
Selected Texts. 
PROM.NENT PEOPLE’S 
OPINIONS 
a7 John Wanemaker: Interna 
y tional Christian Workers’ Bible 
isan advance on anything hith- 
erto attempted in making the 
Bible usable. 
Lyman Abbott: Valuable to Chris- 
tian workers in their endeavor to get 
at the teaching of the Bible directly 
and immediately, and not through the 
; medium of commentaries, 
BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER, divinity circuit, 
with overlapping covers (like illustration), round 
corners, gold edges, red underneath. Size of page 
5%x8% inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
clear type on extra fine paper; also contains Lat- 
est Teachers’ Helps to Bible Study. 
SPECIAL The Christian Workers’ Bible will be 
SENT FREE for examination, ALL 
OFFER CHARGES PREPA D. If it does 
not please you, return it at our 
expense. If it does please you, remit spe 
cial price. Published at $7.50, but for,f/ 
a limited time we offer this handsom- 
est, most usable Bible at the SPE-f/ 


CIAL PRICE OF ONLY $4.90. QPS 
Send no money but fill in and *; ye 
mail coupon. cS ROR 4 

S$ Yekie 
THE JOHN C. 9,8 
WINSTON CO., See" 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. se x 

NIRS o 

Largest ve a 
American RS LS S S 
Bible Pub- OK Rr 
lishers oF 


What are your plans for me, | Will the Christ child 
the Christmas Season in D s or Santa be the central 
Church and Church School? < : | figure in your Church School 


I . - Christmas ? 


Doubtless there is a place for Santa. But if you would 
make your Christmas program thoroughly educational and 
deeply Christian, use a simple play or pageant, like one of these. 


THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS AND SHEPHERDS A Pageant of the Nativity 


By Mitprep Emity Cook 
One of the simplest and most beautiful of Christmas pageants. It is suitable for any denomination and for the 
smallest as well as the largest church. Only two or three copies are needed for the rehearsals and the production. 
Use this wonderful service this year, and in your church as in others where it has been tried, it will become an 
annual Christmas event. 
“We are happy to say that the pageant was a great success. Several people have told us that the emphasis we 
placed on reverence and quiet was unnecessary, the pageant itself demanded it, and created the right atmosphere.” 
Mrs. F. E. Carlson, Plymouth Church, Milford, Connecticut. 
his SeryICce perenne seemed to me excellent in every respect, fulfilling in simplicity and dignity the true idea 
of a Christmas mystery.” Bishop James DeWolf Perry, of Rhode Island. 
Decorated Castilian Paper. Price $1.00. Postage 5c. 


A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY To be used as part of a Community Christmas Sing 


By Jane Jupee anp Linwoop Tart 
This pageant will prove just what is needed for a community Christmas observance. Some of the finest Christmas 


songs and carols are sung by the audience while the Christmas story is presented in pantomime, culminating in the 
final tableau. 


Dr. Taft is Chairman of the Department of Pageants and Festivals of the Drama League of America, and author 
of “The Technique of Pageantry.” 


This pageant also has had the test of experience. ? 
Price 15 cents; 12 copies $1.44; 50 copies $5.50; 100 copies $10.00. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


Arranged as a pantomime from Raymond MacDonald Alden’s great story 


By Marrua Race 
There could be no more effective and appealing preparation for the gift-bringing service now used in an increas- 
ing number of church schools in celebration of the great Birthday than this surprisingly simple representation of 
Mr. Alden’s great story. There are no parts to be memorized. The story is read and acted in pantomime. Only 
a few copies needed for a presentation. 


Paper, price 85 cents. Postage 4 cents. 


Send to us for our circular listing the best Christmas programs, from 


all publishers, for both the Sunday service and the week night party. 
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Hartford, Ct. (First) 1,151 15.60 17,958 
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Montclair, N. J. (First) 1,428 13.55 19,347 
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; 1,354 11.83 16,013 
Detroit, Mich. (First) 1,174 11.81 13,863 
Columbus, O. (First) 1,228 11.60 14,239 
Westchester, N. Y. (Church 
of White Plains and Scars- 
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MEMBERSHIP OF 500—999 


Northbridge, Mass. 
(Whitinsville) 506 $31.41 $15,894 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


in great variety are for sale at reduced prices by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 BROMFIELD AND 12 BOSWORTH STREETS, BOSTON 


Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 


For Boys and Girls Five Exceptional Books 
THE CHILDREN’S COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


. . By HENRY VAN DYKE 
BIBLE ae os In this delightful volume Dr. van Dyke leads the way with 


simple English by deep spiritual insight and clear vision to a new and rich com- 


HENRY A. SHERMAN panionship with books. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 
and CHARLES 


FOSTER KENT HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE 


With 30 full-page illustra- 
tions in full color and duo- By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


tone. A beautiful book which | The Old Testament considered as a book of literature, 
every child should own. $3.50 revealing the grandeur, the folly, the baseness, the nobility 
of human nature. $2.00 


POEMS OF THE PRINT OF MY 
AMERICAN peace 
PATRIOTISM REME 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


Selected by “Out of the sincere joy I have found in it, I feel an urge 
BRANDER MATTHEWS to beg everybody to read the best book of the year.”—CHARLES 


With 14 inspiring illustrations in full color by N. C. WYETH. Wittis THompson in the Philadelphia OS Ses tet co 


This, too, is a book which should be in every household. $3.50 


LIGE MOUNTS, FREE TRAPPER 


By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


A splendid story of frontier and Indian life for both boys 
and men. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE REVOLT AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


A highly ‘significant book by the author of THE RISING TIDE 
OF COLOR, which is now being discussed from pulpi-< all over 


BANNERTAIL 68, Ernest THOMPSON SETON OS ae soe 
A story of a gray squirrel by the author of WILD ANIMALS I THE AMERICANIZATION OF 


HAVE KNOWN. With illustrations by the author. $2.00 
EDWARD BOK 
THE BLACK WOLF PACK Bolen BESkD This remarkable book is now in its twenty-first printing. It 


An adventurous and enthralling story for boys. Illustrated. is being bought and read more widely than at any time since 
$1.65 it first was published. Illustrated. $3.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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An Outstanding New Book 
(Continued from Page 662) 
studies. The first volume, and a consider- 
able portion of the second, deals with ques- 
tions of origin, and development. These 
are the chapter headings of Volume I: The 
Romance of the Heavens; The Story of 
BHvolution; Adaptations to Environment; The 
Struggle for Environment; The Struggle for 
Pxistence; The Ascent of Man; Evolution 
Going On; The Dawn of Mind; Founda- 
tions of the Universe. Volume II continues 
this study of evolution as follows: The 
Wonders of Microscopy; The Body Machine 
and its Work; How Darwinism Stands To- 
day. For the readers of Mr. Bryan, who 
have been impressed by his autocratic ut- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


terances, the following statement by Pro- 
fessor Thomson may be of exceptional in- 
terest. “If Darwinism means the general 
idea of evolution or transformism—that 
higher forms are descended from lower—- 
then it stands today more firmly than ever. 
If Darwinism means the particular state- 
ment of the factors in evolution which is 
expounded in The Origin of Species, The 
Descent of Man, and The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
then it must be said that while the main 
ideas remain valid there has been develop- 
ment all along the line. Darwinism has 
evolved, as every sound theory should.” 


The remainder of Volume II contains three 
chapters on Natural History and a chapter 


WANTED: 


An Experienced Executive 


An Organization having contacts with all the Protestant denomina- 
tions is looking for an Executive in its promotional department to 
assist in the extension and strengthening of its church program. 
He must be able to handle office detail with the aid of an efficient 
staff—must be able to secure and develop through correspondence 
mainly the service of official committees in these various denomina- 


tions and their state and local organizations. 


speaker before public gatherings 


He must be a forceful 
and be effective in smaller con- 


ferences and committees where the organization’s cause must be 


frequently presented. Will 


be located in 


New York, but must 


travel widely in the United States during a part of the year. 
In writing give age and describe fully previous experience and 


minimun salary requirements. 


Address 


P.O. Box 36, Station “D,” New York, N.Y. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask kor Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ® “ackso= St 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit ; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth views, 
Hand-colored, 65c.; plain, 50c. 5 X 7 views 
without calendars—colored, 50c.; plain, 25c. 
ALBERT KINGAN 
145 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


t 


Manager and Hostess for College Club. <A 
Club maintained in an Ohio City by young men 
college students during their working periods 
away from College seeks a woman for manager, 
hostess, and friendly counsellor. We desire to be 
put in touch with persons thoroughly qualified, 
and shall send information upon request. Ad- 
dress Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free, 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Escape cold! Come to Seabreeze! Enjoy Day- 
tona Beach, finest in world! Address Rey. John 
L. Sewall, Seabreeze, Fla., for full information 
AT ONCE. 


Christmas Surprise—Giant paper candy-stick 
holding five toys. Postpaid 30 cents; 4 for $1.00. 
Request novelty circular, Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


For Sale—Plaskul, a children 
and their elders. Amusing and instructive. Ask 
local dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents 
to Plaskul Game Co., Marietta, Minn. 


new game for 


Christmas evergreens—Holly, Mistletoe and 
Louisiana Gray Moss, 25 cents per pound, plus 
parcel post charge. Gathered by Sunday school 
boys. Address W. J. Savage, Jennings, La. 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Ladies’ $2.25 per 
dozen. Men’s $3.60, $3.90, $4.25 per dozen. 
est value. Half dozen boxes postpaid. 
Mfg. Co., 140 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N 


The Boston Children’s Aid Society needs two 
boarding homes for children between eight and 
twelve years. Miss Turner, 43 Hawkins St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Ideal bachelor apartment, (man or woman). 
Large front room, wardrobe, latticed porch, use 
of bath. Home in Orange Grove. Write the 
Drisko’s, Margaret Place, Pomona, Fla. 


Nov. 23, 1922 


| = 
on The Science of the Mind; The New 
Psychology; Psycho-Analysis. Volume IIf 
contains a chapter on Psychic Science by: 
Sir Oliver Lodge, A Chapter on Biology by 
Julian S. Huxley, and other chapters on The 
Romance of Chemistry, Meteorology, Ap- 
plied Science ete. Of course these chapter 
titles only hint at the wide range of topics 
considered. Lack of room prevents our 
presenting more from the abundance of 
quotable material. Each volume is richly 
illustrated. It is claimed that the work as 
a whole contains nearly a thousand illustra- 
tions, and they are admirable. 


Woman’s Board at Pittsfield 


(Continued from page 663) 
there and to enlarge the quota of those ad- 
mitted to this country. 

A word must be said about the Young 
People’s share in the meeting, which took the 
form of conferences for junior workers, dem- 
onstrations of methods, story-telling for chil- 
dren, a successful supper and rally attended 
by 180 girls; last and best of all, the intro- 
duction of student volunteers and the commis- 
sioning of a young missionary, Miss Grace 
Vining of White Plains, N. Y. Because she 
is under appointment to the Ceylon Mission, 
where she is to join her aunt, Miss Lucy Clark, 
at Uduvil Girls’ School, Miss Wilcox of Ma- 
dura, who went out to the Orient in company 
with Miss Clark seven years ago, gave the 
“Welcome to the Field.” Mrs. C. D. Morgan 
pledged the financial support of the White 
Plains Sunday School, which has a plan for 
raising the necessary $1,200. Secretary Riggs 
presented the commission and Mrs. Theodore 
S. Lee, who has been closely connected with 
the White Plains Chureh as its foreign mis- 
sionary, offered the prayer of consecration. It 
is inspiring to note how large a contribution 
this one live missionary church made to this 
meeting, the presiding officer, Mrs. Warner, 
and Mr. Fred Smith being also members of it. 

The contributions in money were unex- 
pectedly generous. At the one evening meet- 
ing when plates were passed, the amount was 
$1,200, which was supplemented by an after- 
noon collection of $500. 

On invitation of the Middlesex Branch the 
annual meeting of 1923 will be held in the 
new church at Wellesley. 


A Christmas service for the Sunday school 


Merry Bells of Joy 


_Here is the masterpiece of Christmas Ser- 
vices. It will put life into the Christmas en- 
tertainments. It has been thoughtfully and 
carefully prepared to meet the requirements 
of the most discriminating. The music is 
charming and impressive, the recitations have 
point and pep. 
100 copies, $6.00 
12 copies, 80 cents Sample, 7 cents 
Send for illustrated descriptive circular 
listing our large line of Holiday Supplies. 


THE JUDSON PRESS, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


50 copies, $3.25 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1878. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu-— 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. JoHNson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Talcum 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
f address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass, 
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Massachusetts Federation 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting 

Perhaps never did the stately chapel of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Boston, witness 
three such hours packed with interest and 
action as upon the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Noy. 2. The largest number of official dele- 
gates which have ever attended a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches ap- 
plauded the treasurer’s statement of a consid- 
erable balance with all bills paid, contrasting 


A “REVELL” BOOK 
Now in Second Edition 


Making the Bible Real 


By Frederic B. Oxtoby 


“A valuable volume. The ‘language is 
simple, the style clear, the general tone rev- 
erent. Its reading will help to make the 
Bible story real.” —7he Bapiist. 


Price: Net $1.00, postpaid 
14 Beacon Street THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jackson St. 


Boston Chicago 


A HANDFUL OF STARS 


TEXTS THAT HAVE MOVED 
GREAT MINDS 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


“Mr. Boreham has a natural instinct for the 
spiritual interpretation of both nature and man; 
and these sermons live up to the reputation 
which he has established for himself.” 

—Tue CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
the -nternational Sunday- School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. | 


Let us send you a pamphlet con- 
taining the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1923 


Price, $1.90 Net; $2.00 Delivered 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON S =ET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A “‘REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It: 


Dr. Chapman’s 


LAST VOLUME 
EVANGELISTIC SERMONS 


BY J. WILBUR CHAPMAN 
DR, EDGAR WHITAKER WORK has edited 
this volume of strong, fervid. gospel addresses 
eminently characteristic of one of the great evan 
gelists of histime. $1,50 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av,, N, ¥.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Beys and Girls E X M 

Write for 50 sets arn mas oney 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00 
NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 125, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 
For particulars address I. M., The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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it with deficits of $1,500 in past years. The 
field secretary’s report was condensed into a 
printed slip showing a year of unprecedented 
achievements. Thus the decks were leared 
for discussion of timely and vital issues. 


Up to 1917 the Federation did not feel that 
its constituency was sufficiently united to sup- 
port prohibition; but now, without question, 
it voted again to urge its constituency to vote 
“Yes” upon the state code. The general una- 
nimity on the other issue, the law to regulate 
motion pictures, was emphasized by the fact 
that only one delegate opposed it. Secretary 
B. EF. Lamb of Ohio testified that his Federa- 
tion supported the existing law there and had 
secured the emphatic indorsement of both 
Democratic and Republican candidates for 
Governor. Disavowals by the Federal Coun- 
cil and Secretary of State Hughes of quota- 
tions attributed to them exposed some of the 
misrepresentations made by the opponents of 
the law. However the vote upon this issue 


International issues called forth as vigor- 
ous discussion and action. Resolutions in ac- 
cord with the policy agreed upon by the Fed- 
eral Council, Church Peace Union and World 
Alliance were adopted, calling upon the United 
States to correct its aloofness from world 
problems, either by membership in the League 
of Nations, or association with it similar to 
our relation with the allies in the war, or 
some better plan. An overture from the 
Auburndale Congregational Church asked the 
Federation to reaffirm its approval of the reso- 
lution adopted by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1915. That resolution requested 
the United States to declare that world soy- 
ereignty is above national sovereignty, and 
join in forming a world government with de- 
partments, legislative, executive and judicial. 
One delegate characterizes this as “poetry 
rather than prose.” No doubt that this is to 
be the ultimate goal of human progress was 
expressed; but the action proposed was not 
regarded as wise at the present time. The 
resolution, together with one offered by Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, calling for the revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles, was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

Secretary Lamb, by the aid of charts, in 
ten minutes gave a vivid impression of the 
rural survey in Ohio. In one county six of 
twelve towns were found without resident pas- 
tors, the other six having an over supply. In 
one case, readjustment resulted in the organ- 
ization of a church of 200 members within six 
months. Secretary Root summarized the fig- 
ures for 444 rural churches in Massachusetts 
with an average membership of 98, attendance 
of 67—only 25 per cent. of the average seat- 
ing capacity—and cash salaries of $883. In 
contrast, federated churches in several cases 
can pay $2,000 and call a man from the city. 
A joint report of the Home Missions Council 
and the Committees on Comity and Rural Life 
stated that salaries are increasing, but urged 
still greater increase, larger use of the feder- 
ated church plan and co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Its presi- 
dent, Kenyon L. Butterfield, forcibly closed the 
discussion. ; 

The Committee on Local Co-operation re- 
ported sending a letter to every pastor in the 
state, signed by the denominational represen- 
tative, urging development or formation of 
federations in every municipality; also the 
successful Convention of New England Fed- 
erations, state and community, held at Worces- 
ter Noy. 1. The combination of these two 
meetings and that of the annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Federation Novy. 8, made it 
possible to secure the presence of not only 
Mr. Lamb, but also Secretary A. H. Arm- 
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strong of St. Louis. The latter brought tell- 
ing testimony of the success of his Federation, 
whose budget is $30,000 a year, eight single 
churches appropriating $1,000 each. It was 
voted to ask the Massachusettss Committee to 
promote similar executive service in our larger 
cities. Thus New England, provincial and 


| HARTFORD | 


Seminary Foundation 


In addition to the regular cour 
the three Schools, f bine = 
Hartford Theological Semin 
Hartford School of Religious Podagoes 
_ Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 
following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
8S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become ‘candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psycholo: in 
preparation for the degree of PhD. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THH DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 


Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work. 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


Trains for 


5757 University Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, 
President. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in "applied: religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 10%7th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Conducted under the 


Hstablished in 1844; 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 


Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(S) Hietory and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. x 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


Syracuse, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
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It Means Kverything 


to Veterans of the King’s Service, though not in 
active service because of old age, to have come 
each week into their lonely lives, that which makes 
the days pass with pleasure and fills their other- 
wise empty lives with delightful memories. 


to Active Heroes, far removed from the inspira- 
tional centers of life, who are performing valiant, 
though poorly paid, labors in establishing churches 
and schools,—to have each week the friendly com- 
panionship and necessary denominational contact 
of their valued friend, The Congregationalist. 


Put Yourself in Their Place 


They have no money for the luxuries of life. 
They do not have enough for the necessities. 

The Congregationalist is a necessity to them. 
They cannot afford to subscribe for it and long- 
ingly look to our 


Good CAill Fund 


to help them get the paper. 
If that Fund is large they will get it. 
If it is small, they cannot. 


$500.00 Is Needed Right Now 


Any amount from anybody will be a blessing. 


Send to the 


Good Will Fund 


The Congregationalist 
Boston or Chicago 


Now. 28, 1922 ’ 


conservative in new movements, was brought 
into touch with the hustling West. 

The meeting was successful in every respect 
except popular attendance. Programs of the 
Boston and Worcester meetings had been 
mailed to practically every pastor of the state 
and announced in Facts and Factors. Yet only 
a handful attended the delightful social supper 
and heard the thrilling addresses of Secre- 
taries Armstrong and Lamb at Unity House in 
the evening. At the Worcester Convention the 
delegate of New Hampshire raised the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Why do not Federation meetings secure 
a popular attendance?” Words of cordial ap- 
proval for the movement and the State Federa- 


tion are constant; but this interest is not 


demonstrated by attendance, even of pastors. 
I am almost inclined to advise making the 
annual meeting of the state Federation a pri- 
vate meeting of delegates. Why can we not 
secure a Ford—the man, not the car—who will 
charter a steamship and take the whole 120 
delegates for an entire week at sea? When 
they returned, the church of Christ in Massa- 
chusetts would be forever one! Ae: RR! 


Posted in a women’s college by instruc- 
tress in astronomy: “‘Any one wishing to look 
at Venus please see me.”—Boston Transcript. 


The telephone in a well-known surgeon’s 
office rang and the doctor answered it. A voice 
inquired, ‘‘Who is this?” 

The doctor readily recognized the voice of 
his seven-year-old son. Although an exceed- 
ingly busy man, he was always ready for a bit 
of fun, so he replied: 

“The smartest man in the city.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,”” answered the child, 
“but they have given me the wrong number.” 


Old Gentleman—“What are you crying for, 
my little man?” 

Boy—‘“Boo-hoo! I’m lost! I’m lost!” 

Old Gentleman—‘“There, there, my boy. You 
mustn’t give up hope so soon. Where do you 
live?” 

Boy——‘I don’t know. We moved today. 
Boo-hoo.” 

Old Gentleman—‘Well, what’s your name?” 

Boy—‘‘Don’t know that, either, M-m-mother 
married again today.’’—Hzapositor. 


Young Gibbs of Smalltown, Kansas, de- 
cided to travel. Arriving in Chicago, he made 
up his mind to eat at least one meal in a 
fashionable hotel. He was getting on famously 
with the array of silverware, and appeared 
to feel satisfied that he was passing for a man 
of the world, when Jackson, the colored waiter, 
became communicative. 

“Been in town long, sah?” 

“Just came in from New Orleans,” said 
the young adventurer. 

“Dat so? Ah used to live in New Orleans. 
How’s de Mardi Gras?’ 

“Fine. It’s the best I’ve ever eaten.” 

—Harpers. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. . 


. Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 


Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. _ 

JOHN B. CAtyvert, D.D., President; GrOoORGH 
SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 23, 1922 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. HB. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. Spe 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
See., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies_in New Wngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman, 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick H. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
abl seg Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BE. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs.. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, See., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are,needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William fF. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
tee ba Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore E. Busfield, D.D.; See., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On _ rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New England Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
canteen, shower baths, postal and _ banking 
facilities, and a check room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Sunday School Union 
Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 


_ maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 


New’ England office. 


oe. a 


rural districts of the country. Publishes. and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


W. L. Carver,, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Il, 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
RPV. ROCKWELL H. Porrmr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rey, FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTER BW. BEL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rey. ARTHUR H. BraprorD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Ezecutive Staff 


CHARLES E. BurTON (eg officio), Secretary 
JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
REV. JOHN L. KILBon, Financial Secretary 

Rev, WILLIAM S. BEARD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


REV. 
REY. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N, BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. ; 
Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities, 


Rey. Charles 8. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William FE. Strong 
Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 

and parsonages. In sixcy-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rey. Fred L. Brownlee as avicg 
Rev. George L. Cady Porreeponding Secretari 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 


A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in_ the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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Rev. 
Rev. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

A. EB. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 

Rey. Harry T. Stock, Student and Young People’s 
Secretary. 

Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 

Program including Social Service, Missionary 

Education, Student and Young People’s work : 

aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 

directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 

Leadership. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chieago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 


anager. 
Rey. William W. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
i4 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
PAGEANTS 


HYMN BOOKS 


For Church Services 

THE AMERICAN HYMNAL, 726 Hymns, Chants and Responses, Re- 
sponsive Readings, full cloth binding. Price $120.00 a hundred, 
transportation additional. _ 

THE CENTURY HYMNAL, 422 Hymns, Chants and Responses, Rich 
Liturgic section, Responsive Readings, All words in the Music. Price 
$100.00 a hundred, transportation additional. ; 

THE CHURCH HYMNAL, 532 Hymns, Chants and Responses, Respon- 
sive Readings, full cloth binding. Price $120.00 a hundred, transpor- 
tation additional. 


For the Sunday School 
THE HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH, 342 Hymns and Responses, 
69 pages of Services, built on the principles of graded worship. Price 
$75.00 a hundred, transportation additional. Full cloth binding. 
Complete Orchestration for Twelve Instruments. Price $1.25 for each. 


For College and School 
THE AMERICAN HYMNAL FOR CHAPEL SERVICE, 440 Chants 
and Responses, Responsive Readings, full cloth binding. Price $100.00 
a hundred, transportation additional. 
For Community Singing 
THE COMMUNITY HYMNAL, 100 Hymns in strong Manila covers. 
Price $.25 postpaid. 
For Chautauqua 
CHAUTAUQUA HYMNS AND SONGS, 102 Hymns and Songs in paper 
covers. Price $.25 postpaid. 


PAGEANTS 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, for Christmas or for Home and Foreign 
Missions. Price $.15 postpaid. 

THREE SONG FESTIVALS. Price $.15 postpaid. 

VOICES OF THE STARS, for Christmas. Price $.50 postpaid. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


THE DRAMA IN RELIGIOUS SERVICE, a practical book, covering 
the field of religious drama. Richly illustrated. Price $3.00 postpaid. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. III. Colleges in Florida, Georgia 
and Alabama, by the Editor-in-Chief 


BOOKS AND CHILDREN, by Alice M. Jordan 


“Tf you have built castles in the air your next task is to put foundations under them.” 


The Congregational Foundation 


for Education 


Board of Trustees 

Rey. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN, 
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831 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pres. Henry C. KING, 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Rey. ASHLEY D. LBPAVITT, 
Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. JOHN R.-MONTGOMERY, 


Montgomery, Hart & Smith, Attys., 


Chicago, Il. 

Pres. THOMAS W. NADAL, 
Drury College, 

Springfield, Mo. 

Mr. ALBERT J. NASON, 
President Nason Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. BH. C. Srrererer, M. D. 
280 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

REY. ARTHUR J. SULLENS, Supt., 
219 Guardian Trust Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Officers of the Board 


Chairman— 

Pres. Henry C. KING. 
Vice Chairman— 

Mr. JOHN R. MONTGOMERY. 
Secretary— 

PRES. JOHN N. BENNETT. 
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THD CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF ILLINOIS, 
123 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


Executive Offices and Headquarters 


G. W. NAsH, President, 
Suite 1212, 
19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 


‘‘ The self-centered man or the self-centered institution shall surely shrivel up and blow away.”’ 


The Orders | 


The National Council at the Los Angeles Convention commissioned ) 
the Congregational Foundation for Education to secure from the | 
Churches in 1922 an amount that should supplement apportionment | 
receipts and bring the year’s total up to $500,000. 


The Results 


Through the formation of College Clubs it was expected that the 
goal of the National Council could be met, but the total income for 
the year, including apportionment receipts, is not likely to exceed 
$75,000. A tragic situtation. 


The Need 


Although modest aid is being given to fifteen of our most needy and 
deserving institutions—including Theological Seminaries, Mission- 
ary Training Schools, Colleges, and Academies—there are pending 
requests from other worthy schools that can be considered only as 
additional resources are supplied. Two of our colleges were forced © 


to close this year; others are suffering serious distress and must 
have help NOW if they are to survive. 


The Churches 


Now is the time for the churches to “help do the job.” If they 
have not already. acted, they should plan at once to organize College 
Clubs with the slogan: ‘Half as many dollars for the Foundation 
as members of the church,” or, as an alternative they should put 
the Foundation in the annual church budget for 1923 for a cor- 
responding or greater amount. On January first, next, the Founda- 
tion goes off the apportionment and must have this co-operation if 
it is to keep alive the educational ideals of the Pilgrims. 


The Individual Givers 


Those who contribute small and large amounts to missionary en- 
terprises may well ‘have confidence in the Foundation’s Board of 
Trustees and send in generous gifts to help meet the present crisis. — 
A program marked by efficiency and economy is under way but 
must have financial support at once if it is to succeed. Please send 
checks to headquarters in Chicago.: 


The Congregational Foundation for Education 
Suite 1212, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
In This Issue 


Young people and their books have right of way this week. 
We devote six pages to reviews of many of the season’s best 
books for youth and the pages are attractively illustrated 
with pictures from the books. A striking picture from one 
of them is also upon the cover. One of the leading feature 
articles is on Books and Children by Alice M. Jordan of the 
children’s department of the Boston Public Library. This is 
an informing and suggestive article, which all who are in- 
terested in young people will do well to read carefully. 

Our Chief Editor, Mr. Gilroy, continues his Letters from the 
South, with the story of his recent journey through Georgia 
and Alabama featuring this week Piedmont College and its 
work among the aspiring white students and Talladega Col- 
lege and its work among the aspiring colored students. 


Our interpreters in the field give us light on some recent 
interesting events, our Western Editor tells us the latest word 
about Lorado Taft's remarkable sculptured ‘Fountain of 
Time,’ in Chicago, from “Our Rocky Mountain Outlook” in 
Denver we see what happened in the Colorado election, which 
ealled a Congregational layman, William H. Sweet, to the 
Governor’s chair, and from our Southern California “Camino 
\Real” comes word of conditions there, notably regarding 
prohibition. 

Of course you will pause for the wit and wisdom of Safed 
the Sage, and will find that his Parable of the Paper Star 
brings his usual wholesome and timely philosophy. 

Our Pilgrim Pulpit this week is occupied by Rev. Eugene C. 
Ford of Wadena, Minn., and he gives us an unusual and 
altogether startling sermon, Something is dead wrong when 
potatoes are “worth nothing a bushel.” What are we going 
to do about it? 


Fun has its important place in life and in The Congrega- 
tionalist. We welcome your best jokes. Send them in. And 
we don’t need to remind you to read the Risibles; we know 
you will—and the Calls and Resignations, too! 


Coming 

Next week’s issue of The Congreyationalist will be the an- 
nual Holiday Book Number, the third in our series of holiday 
numbers featuring reviews of selected new books. Two weeks 
later will come the Christmas Number. 


The Letters from the South will carry us on with the 
Editor in his interesting journey among the schools and col- 
leges of Dixie-land, next week and the weeks following, until 
the story of his recent journey is completed. 

Several writers will keep us informed on conditions in 
Europe, and conditions are so serious and reports are so 
confusing that we need to have such interpretations as those 
whom we can trust give us. These writers include Dr, 
Charles E. Jefferson, Dr. Newton M. Hall, Dr. Arthur E., 
Holt and Prof. William W. Rockwell. The latter is a mem- 
ber of Union Seminary faculty and Manhattan Church in 
New York, and one of our Congregational ministers. He is 
now in Switzerland, and will send us soon some first-hand 
impressions of the Lausanne Conference on Turkey and the 
Near Bast. 


Booklets You Need For 
Your Every Member Canvass 


These four splendid helps ought to be in the hands of every church member 
before the date of the Every Member Canvass. We are ready to supply you 
with copies of any or all of these pamphlets—in whatever quantity you wish. 
They are yours to help you in the great task of realizing the $5,000,000 goal 
that has been set for 1923. 


What the Booklets Contain 


3. Immortal Money. by Dr. Jay T. 
1. The Common Work of the Con- Stocking. “Money is life done up into 


gregational Churches. A survey state- convenient form for storage and use.” 
‘ment showing why $5,000,000 1S needed Shows what a powerful instrument money 
and outlining In detail the activities of our may become when rightly used. A book- 
missionary agencies. let for distribution. 

2. Brass Tacks in Benevolence. 4, Broadcasting Life. The opportuni- 
Written by Dye, (C E. Burton. Outlines ties of Christian people to extend their in- 
every step in the organization of an Every fluence by means of the Every Member 
Member Canvass. Contains concise state- Canvass. “The Every Member Canvass 
ments of the uses to which the $5,000,000 is your great chance to broadcast your life.” 
is to be put. Invaluable for canvassers. For enclosure with Every Member Canvass 


letter, if desired. 


USE COUPON BELOW IN ORDERING 


We will Supply these Booklets 


To the Commission on Missions, in any Quantity Without Charge 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City. ; 

Pindass pend) die bSGRieta ae toliows Requests may be mailed to your own state office or to 

(check which and number of copies your Commission at the address below. For your con- 

degired) venience, a coupon is attached. 

1. Common Work..... quantity....... 

2. Brass Tacks....... quantity....... 

8. Immortal Money....quantity....... S e M e 
Commission on 18Si0NnSs 

4. Broadcasting Life..quantity....... 


287 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Knowing the Ordinary Man 


[' is not often that an author begins a book, especially 

a book of history or an interpretation of facts, by 
specifically calling attention to his particular bias, 
though possibly an author who is discerning enough and 
honest enough to do such a thing is likely to prove a de- 
pendable guide. “Be that as it may, Dr. L. Haden Guest 
in his notable book, The Struggle for Power in Europe 
1917-1921, in which he attempts “an Outline Economic 
and Political Survey of the Central States and Russia,” 
admits a bias “against the scholarship of the older 
universities and against diplomacy of the old school,” 
because, in his judgment, if the older scholarship had 
knowledge it proved “incapable of democratically 
useful action,” while the old diplomacy lacked know- 
ledge and only helped on the course of events that led 
to war. ; 

This old pre-war order, Dr. Guest says, failed to see, 
to know and to act in matters essential for human wel- 
fare in England, as in every country in Europe. And 
the scholars and diplomats failed “because they did not 
know the life of the ordinary man and did not realize 
its importance.” 


A Factor in Religion 

We are not here attempting any adequate review of 
Dr. Guest’s book, which seems to us an invaluable state- 
ment, within reasonable compass, of the most essential, 
yet not easily ascertainable, facts concerning the 
Europe that has emerged out of the war. We have 
been struck rather, by Dr. Guest’s reference to his 
“bias” or fundamental attitude, and it has set us in- 
quiring whether the charge he makes against the older 
scholarship and the older diplomacy does not lie also 
against the older religion. 

We make the suggestion in no spirit of undue pes- 
simism. We are not among those who take a black 
retrospect of the Church in the past or a hopeless outlook 
for the future. But only a professional optimist could 
think of the Church as having attained a triumphant 
success either from the standpoint of the needs that it 
has had to meet, or from that of its resources of gospel 
power. Even where there has been zeal and sincerity 
there has been failure and ineffectiveness in getting the 
Gospel home—in changing the souls of men and the 
environment of life. And where earnest purpose has been 
evident this failure has been due to a lack of knowledge 
of the ordinary man. : 

The new movements in religion have not always 
helped in this direction. Much of the so-called social 
religion and interest in man, is very professional and 
formal. “Labor” is very apt not to mean laborers and 


theories and principles easily displace personalities. In 
much “welfare work” routine and method supplant 
heart-interest, and a vital sensing of problems as human. 
While seemingly much of this fine practical work puts 
religion in adverse contrast, as a matter of fact it soon 
languishes for lack of that which only some sort of vital 
religion can supply. Heart and motive are at the soul 
of all true undertaking. 


Problems and Personalities 

Mr. Guest suggests the true attitude and method alike 
for “welfare worker” and Christian. As a school doctor 
inspecting the schools of the London County Council, 
and as a clinic doctor treating men, women, and children, 
particularly the last, in a very poor district of London, 
he emphasizes his personal contacts. ‘Infant mor- 
tality,” he says, has meant to him no abstraction of sta- 
tistics, but “a struggle to rescue little wailing atoms of 
misery from the clutches of proverty.” And so also the 
“feeding of school-children,’ “problems of work-hours 
and wages,” etc., have been translated into lives of boys 
and girls. Such problems of medical or social science 
are real only as they become human. The scholar, the 
diplomat and the theologian have disregarded the average 
man, only to have the human element assert itself and 
wreck their systems. 

It is only as problems are sensed as human that much 
vital progress is made toward their solution. As religious 
thinkers and leaders we need to know the ordinary man 
not only for the good we may do him, but for the good 
he may do us. Theories and ideas fail as we test them 
out in the world of the ordinary man. Religion takes 
on new forms and new meanings as we see what it has 
to do. In the darkest and least effective periods, or 
areas, of general religious activity two types of ministry 
have always been marked with high quality and real 
success—a pastoral ministry in which an earnest man be- 
friended and knew his people, and a preaching ministry 
in which the pulpit revealed intimate knowledge, not only 
of divine grace, but of the human heart and of the 
vicissitudes of daily life to which divine grace needed 
application. Nothing, even in these days of organization 
and emphasis upon executive ability, can really take the 
place of these factors, nor can anything prevent their 
ultimate accomplishment. Some real acquaintance with 
the ordinary man, if it is backed by sincerity and the 
knowledge of God, will do much to atone for the lack of 
brilliance and generalship. Human interest and human 
values are the ultimate tests of the validity and utility 
of religious beliefs. W. E. G. 
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EDITORIAL 


What Shall Our Children Read ? 

S the years go by parents and teachers and the 

leaders of youth give increasing attention to the 
subject of what young people should read. An amazing 
tide of books—good, bad and indifferent—much of it all 
too indifferent—comes pouring forth from the makers 
of books. Of course it is bewildering. A few good books 
are far better for a boy or girl than a surfeit of books 
of the ephemeral—or worse—types which aboundin the 
market and libraries today. Happily a sifting process 
is going on, and this subject is being studied as a 
part of our educational program in the public and 
private schools and colleges and in the field of religious 
education. 

The Congregationalist is rendering an important 
service in its book review department in calling atten- 
tion to the better new books for all ages. In the best 
public libraries—unfortunately not in all—wise choices 
are made in sifting the wheat from the chaff of young 
people’s books. Many Sunday school teachers are sery- 
ing in this work, and all of them, at least in the youth- 
ful classes, should do so. Ministers help and can do 
much more to recommend to their young people the 
books that they ought to be reading. Parents have a 
great responsibility to guide and stimulate the right 
reading of their children. 

In these rushing, movie-mad, pleasure-bent days, 
there is constant need of slowing down our young people 
once in a while that they may drink deep from the 
eternal springs of the great and good and beautiful in 
literature and art. The best books of all the ages are 
now within reach of the humblest child in America. 
Let us be sure that all our children do read the best 
of the classics of old as well as the best books of the 
days in which we live. There is danger in undirected 
reading. It may be demoralizing, corrupting and waste- 
ful. There is high hope for our youth in the inspira- 
tion and wisdom which comes from the habit of read- 
ing the best in history and travel, philosophy and science, 
fiction and biography, poetry and religion. We cannot 
over-estimate the character-building, cultural value of 
companionship with the great and good in literature. 
If we can help our young people to think straight, know 
_the truth, love beauty and respond to the thrill of 
idealism, we may be sure that they will be useful and 
good. One of our greatest opportunities thus to serve 


our children and our country is through the books they 
read. 


Minority Rule in Britain 

YPYHE Toronto Globe, analyzing the results of the 

British parliamentary elections, points out that the 
Hon. Bonar Law majority of eighty members in the 
House, rests upon a decided minority of the votes cast. 
In 334 contested elections Conservative candidates polled 
2,838,986 votes; Laborites, 2,017,592; Independent Lib- 
erals, 1,278,934; Lloyd George Liberals, 641,755 and In- 
dependents 289,271. In these constituencies the Govern- 
ment candidates polled 1,388,566 fewer votes than their 
opponents. 
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A “sweeping victory,” the Globe points out, is often 
not as sweeping as it looks, and the suggestion is made 
that proportional representation finds strong argument 
in the electoral results, though the argument is not likely 
to appeal to a Government elected to power under present 
conditions. 

The great gains of the Laborites have elevated that 
group to the position of second largest in the House with 
the possibility that they may claim the title and privil- 
eges of the official opposition, hitherto exercised only 
by Conservatives or Liberals. 

It is interesting to note that in Plymouth, Lady 
Astor was re-elected, defeating the strong liquor interests 
arrayed against her. Even more notable was the election 
of a Prohibitionist at the head of the poll in Dundee. 
Incidentally the Hon. Winston Churchill was defeated in 
Dundee. 

The seriousness with which public affairs are taken 
by the British electorate, in comparison with that of our 
own country, is evidenced in the fact that out of a total 
number of voters of 20,653,254, approximately 13,444,- 
809 voted, or over 65 per cent.—a percentage that should 
be considerably increased to show the actual voting 
strength when consideration is made of the fact that in 
over fifty constituencies candidates were returned un- 
opposed. In contrast with this we may set the fact that 
in the recent elections in Massachusetts, in spite of the 
most momentous issues, only about 40 per cent. of the 
electors voted. 


Facing the Facts 

NE of the most hopeful and helpful movements of 
our time is that of the open forum as led by George 
Coleman, founder and director of the Ford Hall 
There is a tendency among most 
people to read and hear only that which conforms to 
their own ideas. A perpetual need is for general knowl- 
edge of all the facts and all the ideas current on every 
vital issue. The purpose of the open forum is to let 
in the light, to find the truth and to have a free discus- 
sion of it. How do we know what to think or what 
to do until we know the facts? How do we know the 
facts until we have heard all the evidence obtainable? 

All true Americans profess to believe in free speech, 
but many Americans during the last five years have not 
had a chance freely to say what they think on some 
subjects and many others have not had a chance to 
hear what unknown neighbors are thinking. That isn’t 
fair or wise or safe. Some of us learned in the war— 
perhaps to forget—that it is bad business to suppress 
free speech, as a rule. One of the grievous results of 
the war is the underground development of a new race 
of “Reds,” made more dangerous because they have not 
had a chance to blow off steam in the open. “Reds” 
thrive and multiply in repression. Their fallacies and 
their followers dissipate in the light of full publicity 
and free speech. 

We have witnessed a good deal of absurd exaggera- 
tion regarding the “Menace” of “Reds” in America. 
There is certainly a menace in the methods of the over- 
zealous “Red” hunters. 

There are reasonable and necessary limits to free 
speech in a free country, otherwise no country would 
long remain free. A man’s rights end where they come 
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tions, wherein I had felt that I had Mighty 
Little to do with the direction of events, and 
had barely been able to squeeze by in the 
bunch. 

And I thought of Democracy, and about 
making the world safe for it, and of all the 
problems that rise out of the relation of the 
Individual to the Mass. And I said, There 
be two great dangers which confront the 
blessed, theory of Democracy. And the one 
is that it shall level our aspiration forever 
down to the Average of Mediocrity; and 
the other is that the Individual shall lose 
himself in the Mass and give up trying for 
anything more than to be a Human Being. 

But I hope that he will not cease to try 
to be that. 

This life is one Hard Push at the Cros- 
sing, and the streams of desire and passion 
and choice meet other streams that insist 
upon the Right of Way. We cannot all wear 
Paper Stars; but it is something to be Hu- 
man Beings. 


Our Rocky Mountain Outlook 
The Colorado Election 


A Congregationalist was destined, ever 
since the primaries, to sit in the Colorado 
Governor’s chair the next two years. But 
that it should be William FE. Sweet of 
Plymouth Church, rather than Benjamin 
Griffith of City Park took a long, hard cam- 
paign to decide. 

Mr. Griffith was the Republican candi- 
date. He was put forth as a “safe” man, 
who stood for holding the boat steady. 
Nothing could be said against him, and 
normally he ought to have won. But op- 
posed to this Safety First candidate was 
a benevolent whirlwind who called loudly 
for several definite changes in state affairs, 
and he convinced the people that he was 
the man of the hour. 

‘After securing the Democratic nomina- 
tion, Mr. Sweet started out on a personally 
conducted tour of the state, with practically 
no help from the party organization. Even 
his platform was essentially a personal one, 
It included the abolishment of the state 
police, building of state owned warehouses 
for the storing of farm products and reduc- 
ing the cost of the state government. 

The state rangers had fallen under the 
ban of disapproval on account of some high- 
handed dealings during the Pueblo flood and 
the deporting from the state of William Z. 
Foster, a radical agitator, without even bring- 
ing any charges against him. The potato 
and apple growers of the state have been 
ground between low prices for their prod- 
ucts; unstable markets, congested transpor- 
tation and inadequate storage, until they 
longed for a helping hand. 

Mr. Sweet went all over the state urging 
his policies and promising relief for toilers. 
The farmers and the labor group soon lined 
up with him, much to the alarm of capital- 
ists, professional men and politicians. Den- 
ver’s three leading dailies came out bitterly 
against him. ‘Socialist’? was the mildest 
name they could give. No weak spot could 
be found in his stalwart, Christian charac- 
ter, but editorials, news stories and ear- 
toons were all used to warn the voters that 
if he were elected all the red radicals in 
the country would pour into Colorado to 
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operate under the protection of “Comrade 
Sweet.” Several leading ministers went so 
far as to attack his policies from their 
pulpits. Everything was against him ex- 
cept the people. They went to the poles 
and gave him a majority of nearly four 


thousand. 
%* * 


Mr. Sweet comes from an influential IIli- 
nois family and for years has been in the’ 
bond business in Denver. He is active in 
all forms of religious work; has been presi- 
dent of the Denver Y. M. C, A. for twenty- 
two years and is a member of the Y. M. CG. A. 
International. Committee. He is an active 
worker in Plymouth Chureh and for the 
denomination at large. 

For many years Mr. Sweet has been in- 
terested in the problems of bettering so- 
ciety, and has long had in mind that when 
he had raised his family of four splendid 
children he would retire from active busi- 
ness and bring to Colorado some definite 
reforms. His election is the result of care- 
ful planning for several years past, as well 
as the strenuous campaign just closed. 

The Governor-elect has said in several in- 
terviews that his great objective will be to 
educate the people of the state so that capi- 
tal and labor, farmer and merchant, may 
understand each other better. 

He is an apostle of friendship as against 
intolerance. No party organization has any 
hold on him, and although the state legis- 
lature is Republican, he hopes to be able 
to persuade them to carry out his ideas. 

Since the heat of the campaign is over the 
sincerity and force of the man stand out 
above political platforms, and many who op- 
posed him, including the ministers men- 
tioned above, are giving Mr. Sweet hearty 
support, and are hoping he may be able to 
accomplish much for the common good. 

Ww. O. RB. 


Our Camino Real | 
Not Among the Bootleggers 


While several other states were manifest- 
ing their “wet” sympathies, California with 
the greatest provocation to keep them com- 
pany, has reversed all previous habit and de- 
clared itself emphatically for the enforce- 
ment of the Highteenth Amendment. 

In not less than three characters, this 
state has been predisposed to liberal prac- 
tices of indulgence, First is the tradition 
of the “49 ers’ and their descendents of a 
glad old time when liquors were freely on 
every board; which establishes a widespread 
sentiment for conviviality and hospitality 
that counts as indispensable and untram- 
melled use of wine and beer. 

Next is the demand of the populace from 
the Mediterranean countries accustomed to 
their wines. San Francisco, with its eight- 
tenths foreign or foreign born—its Little 
Italy, Portugal and other Latins—has been 
a hilarious quencher of prohibition meas- 
ures; and ably seconded by Sacramento, 
Oakland, and San Jose, no mean allies in 
numbers and yigor. On the other hand, 
Los Angeles, until the influx of Mexicans in 
the last few years, and these still mostly 
without vote, the most American of all 
populations in Northern cities, a majority 
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of its people being native, was one of the 
first great cities to banish the saloon. And 
to its support, came practically all the 
counties of Southern California. Yet the 
conviction of this end of the state had al- 
ways been overcome by the heavier majori- 
ties in the North. 

And thirdly, California as the leading 
section in America for the culture of wine 
grapes, had bade fair to rival Hurope in the 
production of the choicest vintages. When 
mile after mile of proud vineyards warned 
us with great signboards, “Prohibition will 
destroy this vineyard,” there was created 
not only fear of vast economic loss, but 
frequently a sense of shame that our sunny 
state should be thwarted from realizing so 
famous an ambition. 

Consequently for ten years’ state-wide 
efforts have registered against prohibition ; 
while the legislature ratified the Highteenth 
Amendment, when the Harris bone-dry 
measure was put to the people, they refused 
it. With one exception, California has been 
the only state failing to co-operate with the 
Federal Government in an enforcement law. 
Was California to be counted among the 
bootleggers? 

x & 

In the recent campaign there have been 
three dramatic elements. With great shout- 
ing, San Francisco has voted a plea to Con- 
gress to amend the Volstead Act to permit 
use of light wines and beer. 

Comes Thomas Lee Woolwine, fervid in 
oratory, dashing in manner, riding, boldly 
his Democratic charger toward the gover- 
norship. As district attorney in Los 
Angeles Co., his function was to uphold the 
law. He was shocked at the audacity and 
suecess of the bootlegger. ‘The people want 
wine and beer” he says. ‘Forbidden they 
may be by the Constitution as intoxicating. 
But to beat the law breaker, we must give 
fim what he wants: wine and beer.” His 
opponent, Friend Richardson, the Republi- 
can, was for bone dry measures. 

And there was the referendum of the 
Wright Law, passed by the last legislature, 
which would bring California into line with 
the other states with a measure to enforce 
the prevailing law of Congress on the sub- 
ject. 

What was the result? Though San Fran- 
cisco passed its plea to Congress it was 
with a greatly decreased majority over 
former years. Woolwine was buried under 
an ocean of ballots. And the Wright Act—at 
first reported lost—was found to have car- 
ried by the substantial majority of some 
30.000 votes. A remarkable victory; con- 
sidering the adverse tide in the East, and 
the historic prejudices in the state. 

California has declared herself unwilling 
to be classed with the law breakers. But 
also all grapes—wine grapes included—have 
brought under prohibition unexpected prices, 
little less than fabulous. And even San 
Francisco reports crime much easier to 
handle than before prohibition; while the 
widespread prosperity through the state is 
rather comforting to those who had feared 
economic disaster. This vote of ratification, 
in stiffening the backs of our congressmen, 
will work a national benefit, at no time more 
needful than just ahead. Sprtgh 
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Books and Children 


Good Advice by an Expert on Books Children Should Read 


By Alice M. Jordan 


Supervisor of Work with Children, Boston Public Library 


NE rainy Sunday afternoon some 
O seventy years ago a little ten year old 
girl wandered disconsolately about the 
house looking for occupation. At last 
she went to her father and said in a mourn- 
ful yoice, ““Father, I wish I could have 
something to read.” Deep in his own favor- 
ite book, Elijah the Tishbite, he looked up 
in surprise and reproach saying, “I don’t 
think you've read ali of Scott's Commen- 
taries yet.” 

Last Sunday five alert youngsters boarded 
the street car on which I was coming home 
from church. They gathered together in front 
seats and all began to read. The Sunday 
paper was divided among four of them who 
absorbed the baseball news, the comic pages 
and the special features with equal enjoy- 
ment, sharing the jokes and exchanging the 
sections as they were finished. In a corner 
seat by himself sat the fifth boy, eleven 
years old, perhaps, lost in the pages of The 
Story of Roland. For the time oblivious to 
the batting order, the funny cartoon, the 
latest picture of a movie actor, he was at 


Roncesyalles with Charlemagne and the 
twelve peers. For him Roland was about 


to rally the hosts of France with a blast 
from his ivory horn. Who can say what 
were his visions of heroic action and gal- 
lant deeds of chivalry? It gave one a warm 
glow of satisfaction to recall the scenes of 
bravery, opening a world of romance to the 
eager mind of a new reader. 

Between the little girl of seventy years 
ago and the lads on the street car last Sun- 
day, lies a gulf so deep that a parent who 
suggested to his child today that she should 
read a Bible commentary would have 
temerity indeed. The intervening years have 
added row upon row of books written for 
children. Many, like the old-fashioned Sun- 
day school story. have come and gone and 
our bookshelves know them no more. Others 
form the nucleus of children’s libraries 
everywhere. In the golden period bounded 
by 1860 and 1880 came Alice in Wonderland, 
At the Back of the North Wind. Little Wo- 
men and Little Men, The Story of a Bad 
Boy,. The Little Lame Prince and four of 
Mrs. Ewing's matchless stories. These are 
loved by each new crop of readers. We 
call them children’s classics. 

It remained, however, for the Twentieth 
Century to enlarge the production of books 
designed especially for children into a 
business of magnitude. Book selection from 
such a mass of material has become increas- 
ingly difficult for the average person to 
whom the term, children’s books. is synon- 
ymous with a certain condescension in 
writers. an affliction to the mature mind. 
Nevertheless, the quality of the outpnt has 
unquestionably improved in the last decade 
and there is evident readiness among writers 
of real ability to write for children. On the 
shelves beside the Jungle Book and Just 
So Stories we may put W. H. Hndson’s 
Little Boy Lost. with its picturesque South 


American setting, its imagery and dream 
magic, The Treasure of the Isle of Mist, 
rich in imaginative fancy, and Carl Sand- 
burg’s truly American Rootabaga Stories. 
This last published book breathes the spirit 
of the Middle West, often in passages of 
poetic charm, always embellished with the 
humor that children can appreciate. 

The season’s showing is noteworthy for 
the numter of books written or compiled for 
boys and girls by poets of distinctive achieve- 


ment. Sara Teasdale and John Drinkwater 
have each published anthologies, Padraic 
Colum has brought out another fanciful 


tale, this time telling of the children who 
followed the piper of Hamelin, and beside 
these we have Sandburg’s Rootabaga Stories 
and Norreys Jephson O’Conor’s Battles and 
Enchantments. 

A developed taste for good “juvenile” fic- 
tion leads to the best type of reading, for 
more than the perfunctory use of uninspired 
history, for example. Here are the books 
a twelve year old Italian boy listed as his 
favorites, Treasure Island. Master Skylark, 
Hans Brinker, Water Babies. The Crossing, 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm has its ex- 
ample of gentle manners and courtesy. 
Jackanapes teaches the lofty lesson of the 
highest type of patriotism, George Mac- 
donald’s fairy tales have a spiritual signifi- 
cance- hevond a child’s understanding, but 
grasped more fully as the memory returns 
to them later. 

Amusing narratives, also, have their place 
As measures by which to test the jokes of 
the street and the newspapers. A boy who 
chuckles with Uncle Remus and the Peter- 
kin family, who has known the Arkansaw 
bear and the inimitable Doctor Dolittle, 
adds materially to his stock of humor, that 
great sweetener of bitter experience, the gift 
of taking trouble lightly. 

Memory. that inexplicable faculty, is 
most retentive of childhood impressions. If 
we accept the new psychology and believe 
that nothing entering into the mind can ever 
he entirely cast out. but only buried more 
or less in subconscious depths, reading be- 
comes a matter of moment. 

“Where is the big book of Joan of Are T 
saw when I was here three years ago?” 
asked a child of a librarian. Boutet de 
Monvel’s stirring pictures seen at seven years 
had not been forgotten. They made memo- 
rable an ever-appealing story and helped to 
set standards by which the child may judge 
other books. Ranked as a picture book alone 
this is an ideal book to teach history and 
give artistic pleasure at the same time. 

Is it worth while to spend time over the 
second-rate when the best is available? 

Indiscriminate book purchase for birthday 
or Christmas presents frequently introduces 
into the home series which come to be 
later a cause of regret. Young aviators, 
submarine heroes and ranch kings, com- 


Come, 


mercialized productions, not vicious but 
mediocre, contribute nothing to the develop- 
ment of literary taste or the upbuilding of 
character. Books with the emphasis on luck, 
books with worldy success as their motive. 
long series with artificial or trivial themes 
dominating them furnish no ideals worthy 
of imitation. 

But while fiction is more widely read than 
any other class of books and in the same 
proportion more influential, good and valu- 
able books of history, travel and science are 
also within. reach. Some of these were 
planned to meet the needs of young people 
and they have been equally acceptable to 
their elders. Fabre’s books on insect and 
animal life and Stefansson’s Hunters of the 
Great North are good examples. 

More mistakes are probably made in keep- 
ing children down to children’s books than 
in allowing them books too old for them. 
Graded lists, excellent though they may be, 
should not be followed absolutely or without 
many reservations. If books are sound at 
core some kernals worth possessing can 
usually be extracted by intelligent boys and 
girls whose mental growth will be stimulated 
in the process. 

True accounts of the explorers, of Scott 
and his noble companions facing the great 
adventure alone on the polar ice, of Dr. 
Grenfell on the Labrador coast, of mission- 
ary heroes in every land, these are accessible 
at the time when they will make their most 
telling appeal. Such books will strengthen 
character, will quicken sympathies and 
establish a due sense of the proportion of 
life values. 

Opportunity to make contacts between 
books and the dominant interests of children 
lies in the home more truly than in schools 
or libraries. Now that the foothall season 
is here have you ever thought to call to 
your children’s attention Roosevelt's mes- 
sage to American boys? You remember that 
in it he says, “In life as in a football game 
the principle is, ‘Hit the line hard, don’t foul 
and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard’.”’ 

One’s personal reaction to certain kinds 
of books is likely to be reflected by the chil- 
dren, If Scott and Dickens bore you, it is 
no use to advise your children to read them. 
If you have “always hated poetry,” you are 
not the hest person to encourage a love for 
it in your daughter. But if you are stirred 
by David’s music, if you respond to the 
beauty of Keats and Shelley and the phil- 
osophy of Browning’s rugged lines, read 
aloud the poetry you want your children to 
know. Read to them and give them col- 
lections to own. Give them the Golden 
Numbers by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith, or the Girl’s Book of Verse 
by Mary Davis or the choice collection by 
Sara Teasdale, called Rainbow Gold. 

There is no more fascinating study than 
that of preparing yourself to disclose the 
treasury of books to the unspoiled mind of 
a child. 


ave used to say to ourselves 
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Letters From the South 
III. Colleges in Florida, Georgia, and Alabama 


WHILE the chief objective of this trip 

was the visitation of A. M. A. schools, 
two Southern colleges for whites were on 
the itinerary. 

Rollins College; at Winter Park, Florida, 
is beautifully situated with its buildings 
fronting on a pleasant campus while at the 
rear is one of the attractive lakes which 
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have had so much to do with the develop- 
ment of this part of Florida, and around 
which real estate has attained to unbeliey- 
able prices. Rollins, like most of the smaller 
colleges has been feeling the pressure of 
recent years. Equipment is limited, but the 
buildings are excellent and there is a large 
and hopefullooking student body. Dean 
Sprague, of whom one hears high commenda- 
tion, is just assuming the presidency, and 
is facing his task with understanding and 
courage. The future of this section of 
Florida seems well assured, and Rollins Col- 
lege should grow with the community. Col- 
lege and church in this district are going to 
have a closely inter-related, and mutually 
strengthening influence. Dr. Clarence A. 
Vincent, who is Congregational pastor at 
Winter Park, stresses this fact, which must 
be taken into account in planning our de- 
nominational investment. 


PIEDMONT IN GEORGIA 


-Piedmont College, at Demorest, Ga., serv- 
ing a constituency of mountain folk, we had 
known only through the striking advertise- 
ments in The Congregationalist with their 
rather frantic appeals for support. These 
advertisements have reminded us somewhat 
of the little ditty in a rural paper sent to us 
last Spring by Rev. EB. J. Ruliffson: 

The man who has a thing to sell 
And goes and whispers it down a well 

Will not be so likely to corner the dollars 

As he who climbs the tree and hollers. 

President Jenkins) has by no means 
cornered all the dollars that he needs, but 
he has “hollered” persistently about Pied- 
mont. Before we heard from others about 
the excellent work being done at Piedmont 
as we read 
Dr. Jenkins’ advertisements, ““Congregation- 
alists ought either to silence that man, or 
put bis institution on the map.’ Now, hav- 
ing met President Jenkins and having seen 
Piedmont, we unhesitatingly declare that 
both deserve a place under the sun. Dr. 
Jenkins is strangely unlike his advertise- 
aman of quiet and reserve, unosten- 


ments 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


tatious and deliberate. He impresses one 
with his whole-souled devotion to his under- 
taking,—a firm, determined man, but withal 
kindly and hospitable, loyal and apparently 
able to command loyalty. 

And Piedmont in its needs explains the 
advertisements. Here is no frantic appeal 
for bread in the hope of getting cake. Pied- 
mont confronts one with its raw, elemental 
necessity. A large, and attractive farm 
seems to offer assets for the future but 
present needs are acute, and one sees utility 
so highly developed that one wishes Presi- 
dent Jenkins might have not only sufficient 
bread, but a little cake as well. 


UTILITY AND EFFECTIVENESS 
the main 
unsightly 


As we looked at building,—a 
cumbersome and structure of 
cement blocks, formerly a hotel, the present 
writer instinctively recalled in contrast the 
building in which he had had most of his col- 
lege training, the main building of Toronto 
University of which it used to be said—prob- 
ably in provincial excess of zeal—that it was 
the only building in America worthy of a 
place in Oxford or Cambridge. One conveted 
for these Piedmont students the hallowed 
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memories and inspirations of such a_ build- 
ing, yet through the years utility, touched 
with materialism, has wrought abominations 
around the campus of Toronto, while here 
at Piedmont utility has given to these 
homely structures more than a touch of the 
glory of moral purpose. 

Next to the main building is a redeemed 
livery stable which serves as a recitation 
hall, with numerous class-rooms. “Re- 


deemed” is the only word adequate to de- 
seribe it. If it were a person the building 
would justify, in its contrast to its former 
condition, all that Paul says con- 
cerning the power of the Gospel. And such 
is the story all around the campus—an old 
frame house for a library, other houses for 
other uses, every old building pressed into 
some service. But here is a notable thing— 
there is not a single unattractive interior. 
Resources have not made possible showy or 
even attractive exteriors, but inside all is 
wholesomely pleasant. Is not that in itself 
an education? 


use and 


And Piedmont reflects in its work this 
honest regard for utility. Without intending 
any reflection upon the so-called cultural 
studies, note the impression of 
Piedmont’s strength in practical prepara- 
tion for life. In Science, Prof. Roberts, 
bimself a graduate of Piedmont, with much 
postgraduate. work in the North, refuses 
flattering offers elsewhere to give his rich 
service with material reward to the 
institution that originally helped him. Miss 
Laura A. Waite, a woman of genius and in- 
itative, in the basket-making department 
has originated a new and very remarkable 
furniture woven out of honey-suckle. In 
appearance and quality it seems to surpass 
anything in reed, rattan or willow... Miss 
Waite has achieved something that may 
prove of enormous commercial value, and 
that certainly is of high artistic merit. 

Mueh more might be said of Piedmont, 
but space permits only a reference to the 
excellent auditorium, in which utilizing a 
hill-side, with a sort of natural amphitheatre 
—and putting the entrance at the top, 
President Jenkins, with shrewd vision, has 
provided at a minimum of expense seating 
accommodation for 1000 people. Here we 
met face to face the fine, earnest-looking 
students and here, let it be said to the 
eredit of the delegation, four men accorded 
forty minutes in which to speak ended their 
orations in thirty-nine. 

Though it seemed convenient to deal with 
Piedmont along with Rollins, the visit to 
Talladega, the only college for the Negro in 
all Alabama, came in between. 
from 


one may 


less 


A night’s journey Jacksonville 


SENIOR CLASS, 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
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brought us to Sylacanga, where President 
Sumner met us with autos and drove us to 
the College, twenty-six miles away. The 
country through which we passed- recalled 
the rolling land of Ontario and New Eng- 
land and we might have forgotten that we 
were in the South had it not been for the 
fields of sweet potato and cotton. In one 
eotton field, the finest we have seen, the 
owner was having himself photographed in 
the midst of his crop. The boll weevil has 
been constituting the South’s chief econ- 
omic problem, and the pest was present even 
in this field which it was said would yield 
a bale to the acre. 

We arrived at Talladega in time for the 
daily chapel service, at which Dr. Huget 
gave an address full of encouragement to 
the students, the rest of the oratory of the 
delegation being reserved for an evening 
meeting. The student body was out in full 
force—several hundred eager, prepossessing 
young people whom one could not regard 
without hope for the colored race. 

The buildings of Talladega are charmingly 
located on a wooded highland, very similar 
to the location of Ripon College, in Wiscon- 
sin, but with a fine view of open country in 
every direction. Here, as everywhere in our 
institutions in the South, the very greatest 
utilization of inadequate space and equip- 
ment is being made. A little is being made 
to go a long way. Service and results are 
not made to upon. better conditions. 
Dr. Sumner and his consecrated staff of 
instructors, both white and colored, are 
overcoming handicaps by a determined spirit 
of courage and application. 


wait 


ECONOMY AND ORDER 


A simple illustration of this spirit, which 


seems to pervade every department, was 
found in a visit to the boy’s dormitory, 
Not long ago the matron, Miss Hubbard, 
received a gift of one hundred dollars to 
spend on needed improvements. She showed 
us, with justifiable pride, thirteen rooms on 
one floor that she had had decorated with 
this one gift, and then to make the nature 
and scale of the transformation fully evi- 
dent she showed us the rooms on another 
floor which illustrated the condition before 
renovation. Incidentally Miss Hubbard is 
looking for some good friend who wants to 
see another hundred dollars accomplishing 
its full effectiveness in a similar way. 

The rooms in this boy’s dormitory were 
a revelation in successful training. Neatness 
was here in perfection, and the pride in 
care of the rooms is evidenced by the fact 
that the highest honor and the severest 
punishment are. found respectively in the 
granting or taking away of little mats 
which adorn the floor. These the boys covet 
very highly, and the finest mats go to those 
who gain -the highest marks for order and 
cleanliness. The significance of such train- 
ing can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have seen the shocking condition of the 
cabins in which many colored people are 
living. The training is having its good 
effect. Dr. Sumner told us that when the 
houses of colored people were searched in 
a man-hunt some time ago, the white people 
remarked upon the unexpected cleanliness 
of the cabins. 
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The facts in connection with this man- 
hunt many be cited in contrast to those in 
connection with the lynching near Dor- 


chester Academy, reported in a former let- 


ter. The section around Talladega has been 
free for years from the sort of crime that 
has been made the excuse for lynchings, but 
in this case indecent assault was reported 
upon a white woman up in the mountains 
from Talladega. Two colored physicians 
who went up to investigate the facts found 


TALLADEGA HrAD NURSE AND NURSES 
IN TRAINING 


that a white woman of good character had 
been subjected to a violent assault though 
her physical strength was such that she had 
been able eventually to fight off her assail- 
ant and defeat his purpose. The colored 
people co-operated with the whites in ap- 
prehending the offender and in bringing him 
to justice, with the result that he was legally 
tried and executed. Every such instance is 
wholesome in its effect. 


TALLADEGA’S SERVICE 


Talladega is the only institution doing 
college work for colored students, 
Alabama. It has a magnificent record but it 
has both a present and a future, Its lack 
of equipment is illustrated in the fact that 
the important chemistry department is 
located in the basement of the library build- 
ing, under congested conditions, and where 
the fumes inevitably associated with a labor- 


-atory pervade the library atmosphere. A 


distinctive need is a separate science build- 
ing. The General Education Board has ex- 
amined the need and has promised $35,000 
providing an additional $65,000 can be 
secured. President Sumner expects to get 
$10,000 of this from Talladega alumni, and 
he is looking to those who believe ‘in such 


service as Talladega is rendering to pro- 


vide the balance. It is a need that must 
be met. Among the newest recruits to the 
work of Talladega are Dr. and Mrs. Nath- 
aniel W. Hankemeyer, who have had ex- 
tensive experience in home mission work, 
and who have been more recently in the 
service of our church at Saybrook, Ct. Mrs. 
Hankemeyer is already giving fine evidence 
of her Christian character and ability as 
matron of the girls’ dormitory, and her 
husband is to join her shortly as Professor 
of Biology. 


Politeness is like an air cushion; there may 
be nothing in it, but it eases the jolts wonder- 
fully.—George Elliot. 


in all. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Worth Nothing a Bushel 


By Rey. Eugene C. Ford 
Wadena, Minn. 

Eprror’s Nore: This sermon by one of our 
Congregational pastors, at Wadena, Minn., 
is so full of a true social passion, so 
sane in its outlook and so informing as to 
general economic conditions in that territory 
that we are sure it is worthy a place in The 
Congregationalist. It also suggests a basis for 
much of the political unrest. Since preach- 
ing the sermon a letter has come from Mr. 
Ford which contains the following paragraph : 


The potato market has changed a little. 
When I wrote that sermon potatoes were 
selling for 19 cents per bushel, now they are 
9 cents per bushel. Some change you see! 
But the price of coal is mounting higher 
and higher, it is now $2.50 per ton higher 
than last year. The farmer folks out this 
way are harder hit than ever before in the 
history of the Northwest. Our newspapers 
are just about swamped with notices of 
farm auction sales. We have two or three 
auctioneers in town and they are all about 
as busy as they can be. One of them has 
a sale every day this month except Sundays. 
I tell you our farmers are just being 
squeezed out. I can’t say that the banks are 
forcing them out, there has been only one 
Sheriff’s sale, and one of the banks told me 
“There will be no man closed out by this 
bank who is honestly trying to do the right 
thing.” It seems that the majority who are 
quitting are just completely diseouraged 
and are giving tp and quitting. They are 
selling out and drifting to the cities. What 
they are going to do there, God only knows, 
for they do not. Some of them have drifted 
into the railroad town and are taking the 
places of the men who went on the strike. 
But that of course only throws the men who 
were working out of any hope of getting 
work. I am not pessimistic, but I tell you 
we are up against the hardest proposition 
here in the Northwest that I have ever 
known and my men who have been in busi- 
ness here for 40 years say it is the worst 
they have ever known. 


... Any man’s work shall be... loss. 
I Cor. 3: 15. 

The theme “Worth Nothing a Bushel” was 
suggested by the remark of a farmer to 
his son, ordering him to open the end-gate 
and scatter the potato screenings on the 
road, as they were “worth nothing a bushel,” 
thus our roads are sprinkled with potatoes 
every direction from town. 

Potatoes may be worth nothing a bushel 
here but there are people starving in 
Europe; worth nothing a _ bushel here, 
but children will go hungry this winter in 
the cities for that which goes to waste on 
our highways, but potatoes which are 
bringing 18 cents per bushel here, are selling 
for from $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel at my 
old home in Kansas, 800 miles away. For 
three years agriculture has been unprofitable 
and this year it will not pay for the actual 
cost of production. It is heart breaking to 
see men’s summer of hard work go for 
nothing. Am I not right when I say the 
present situation is intolerable? 

I am not an alarmist, I abhor radicalism, 
I believe in sane and sober progress, I do not 
believe the country is going to destruction 
I do not believe that there is any sinister 
group of “big business men” or “little busi- 
ness men” who are wilfully “trying to do 
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the farmers’; the trouble goes far deeper - 


than that, it is in your system. Neverthe- 
less the situation is serious enough that 
every citizen, regardless of party or creed, 
should give it serious consideration. Per- 
haps an illustration from ancient Rome may 
not be amiss. The foundation of the suc- 
cess of the Roman republic was a _ success- 
ful agriculture. It was the sturdy farmer 
who paid the taxes for the various wars. 
It was the farmer’s sons who formed the 
bulk of the legions who swept everything 
before them. In course of time agriculture 
became unprofitable and a drift of popula- 
tion to the cities set in and continued in in- 
creasing numbers. There was no one wise 
enough to offer a remedy, only palliatives 
were suggested. Great public works were un- 
dertaken in order to make work—a danger- 
ous, economic mistake except to tide over 
a temporary crisis—then food was dispensed 
gratis to the congested city population. All 
to no avail; Rome fell. The decline began 
when agriculture became unprofitable. 

The sin of the American people in this 
matter has been thoughtlessness. When 
our government was founded a yast conti- 
nent of virgin soil unsurpassed in fertility 
stretched westward. Agricultural produc- 
tion, though laborious, was inexpensive and 
prolific. Land was free or very cheap. We 
accepted the blessings of agriculture as 
thoughtlessly as the air and the sunshine. 
But free or good cheap land is gone forever. 
This is a startling fact, destined to change 
the very foundation of production and 
thus of all national life. We have not 
begun to realize the significance of this fact. 
With the passing of free and cheap land 
the expense of agricultural production. has 
mounted. At present prices, 50 years ago, 
the producer could have survived, now he is 
being bankrupted. Taking easy agricultural 
production for granted, as a people we have 
become “commercially minded” interested in 
building up great commercial enterprises. 
The captain of industry has been our na- 
tional ideal. That has been all right. That 
was the need then, but now it is time that the 
emphasis shift, that we give thought to agri- 
culture, that we .become “country minded.” 
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You ask me for my program. I have no 
cure all. The combined brains of the nation 
will be required to solve these problems. I 
may offer the following thoughts: 

(1) We ought not to think of the present 
economic system as permanent. It was neces- 
sary in its day and served its purpose well. 
Feudalism was once the predominant system, 
it served its purpose and slowly gave way to 
something better. We believe in real prog- 
ress. Let us not close the gate of progress. 

(2) There are those who _ advocate 
Socialism as the next step. There is much 
eonfusion of thought here because such a 
variety of things are classed under this 
head. I have given much thought to this 
subject and read a number of books on it. 
The fundamental principle of it is ‘“‘the 
abolition of private property and the owner- 
ship of everything by the government.” This 
doctrine I cannot accept. I believe it to be 
“economically false and morally wrong.” 
There are some things advocated by the 
Socialists which seem good and may well 
be adopted, but as an economic system to 
me it is unthinkable. 

(3) There remains 
sibility—co-operation. This is still in its 
infancy. No one knows what form it will 
take or how it is going to be worked out. 
Already commendable progress has been 
made. Almost one half of the live-stock 
on the South St. Paul market is handled 
co-operatively. In my own mind I am con- 
vinced that along this line lies the hope 
of the future. 

What is the duty of the church and Chris- 
tian people in this crisis? First: Think, 
think, think; study, study, study; discuss 
frankly and freely, ‘with malice toward 
none and charity for all,’ for “in the multi- 
tude of councillors there is wisdom.’ Sec- 
ond: character, unswervingly honest and 
reliable, is the foundation of all safe society. 
This is true whatever our economic system, 
but it is much more true in _ co-opera- 
tive undertakings. Therefore our funda- 
mental efforts should be to build character. 
We should redouble our efforts in our Sun- 
day schools, our Week Day schools of 
Religion, in our devotion and loyalty to the 


but one other pos- 
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church and the church activities. Only thus 
can men and women be produced with the 


moral character to solve these pressing 
problems. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Cornerstone Laying at Hartford 


The cornerstone of the new women’s dormi- 
tory of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
was laid on the afternoon of Noy. 1. This 
is the first of the group of buildings which it 
is planned to erect on the extensive grounds, 
some 30 acres, running from Girard Ave. to 
the Park River in the most beautiful resi- 
dential section of Hartford. This building, 
like the others of the group, is to be of the 
Collegiate Gothic style and is built of stone 
from the hills of Connecticut. The first build- 
ing will be ready for use at the opening of 
another academic year. It will provide ample 
and comfortable accommodations for the women 
students of the three Schools of the Founda- 
tion. The other buildings will be pushed as 
rapidly as funds will permit; but for a year, 
at least, the men students will continue to 
have their home in Hosmer Hall, the old 
building on Broad St., and the classes of all 
three Schools will be held in the rooms of 
Hosmer Hall and the Case Memorial Library. 

The exercises of laying the cornerstone were 
simple and impressive. Mr. Charles Welles 
Gross, president of the board of trustees, con- 
ducted the exercises. Prayer was offered by 
Rey. William Horace Day, D.D., of Bridge- 
port, Ct., a member of the board of trustees 
of the Foundation. The stone, with its copper 
box containing interesting and important docu- 
ments relating to the life of the institution, 
was laid by Mr. Joseph R. Hnsign of Sims- 
bury, chairman of the committee on grounds 
and buildings, each member of that joint com- 
mittee of trustees and faculty laying a trowel 
of mortar in place. The address of the oc- 
casion was given by President Mary E. Wool- 
ley of Mount Holyoke College, in a gracious 
and felicitous way. She spoke of her pleasure 
in being able to have a share in the occasion 
which, she said, marked a milestone as well 
as a cornerstone. She emphasized the liberal- 
ity always characteristic of Hartford, espe- 
cially in opening its door 25 years ago for the 
higher education of women for religious serv- 
ice; and the vision which saw the widening 
opportunities for women in the multiplying 

(Continued on page 714) 
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The New Books for Bova and Girls 


Selected Books for Girls 

Comment has often been made on the fact 
that year by year the literary merit of girls’ 
books rises. This year marks a gain, some 
volumes showing distinction in style. The im- 
pressive new feature is the trend toward home 
making in the narratives. It shows in many 
ways, whether the girls go away or stay at 
home to help in whatever manner possible. 
Sometimes they re-adapt old houses and go 
hunting for old furniture. About it all is a 
cheerful, active, loyal spirit which is refresh- 
ing. Unusual variety of scene and action is 
also to be noted. The following selections are 
for girls in their teens, beginning with a few 
for the earlier stages of that era. 

Out of the rising tide of boarding school 
stories we choose one. THE MADCAP OF THE 
ScHoot, by ANGELA Bracin (Stokes. $1.75). 
It takes an English school girl to be a thor- 
oughly going ‘‘Madeap.’’ An old country man- 
sion with a moat, a carved porch and a laby- 
rinth of attics has been hastily fitted up for a 
boarding school. No girl with imagination 
could resist such a chance to play tricks. Rose, 
the ringleader, is fertile in ideas. It is an un- 
usually entertaining story. And since the 
girls are straight and honorable, no harm is 
done. 

Each new volume in the “Penny Lane’ series 
seems to be the best yet. The NEwcomMERS IN 
PrenNy LANE, by JOSLYN GRAY (Scribner’s, 
$1.00), shows the author’s ingenuity in bring- 
ing out new incidents. A ‘fresh air child” 
who is adopted in the village proves to be a 
sweet and unselfish little girl, but not too care- 
ful about the truth. One lie leads to serious 
consequences and the climax is dramatic. The 
moral is plain without need of any preaching. 

Unusual in its setting is WIsP, A GIRL OF 
DusBuLiIn, by KATHARINE ADAMS (Macmillan. 
$2.00). A family of motherless children, 
Americans, are brought to Dublin to be cared 
for by relatives while their father is away on 
war service. They are so lonesome and home- 
sick, Dublin offers no charms, nor do they wel- 
come the addition of several English cousins 
to the family. ‘‘Wisp” is a waif of the slums 
who proves to have a store of fairy stories and 
who becomes a guide to the country round 
about. In different ways they take an interest 
in her and the common interest makes them 
a more united family. 

The next story begins across the water but 
does not stay there. Those scenes serve as 
prologue to an American story, RED-ROBIN, 
by JANE Apsotr (Lippincott. $1.75). Charm 
and remance weave together the two threads, 
but the main part concerns a quarrel in an old 
New Wngland mill family. A _ little girl whose 
father had been disinherited proves to be now 
the only heir. Her stern old aunt agrees to 
allow the girl to live for one year on the 
estate while she herself is away. ‘“‘Red-Robin” 
is more alone than if she were in a wilder- 
ness. But first the servants succumb to her 
sweetness and sincerity, then she finds a girl 
friend and, last of all, she wins the mill people, 
who have hated the family. This is a story 
both interesting and suggestive. 

It is a day of cheer when BreuLAH MariIE 
Drx comes back to writing stories for girls. 
Toe TuRNED-ABOUT GIRLS (Macmillan. $1.75) 
is a great delight. It deals with the favorite 
theme of two girls exchanging clothes and per- 
sonalities. But here the situation is planned 
with unusual care and carried out most clev- 
erly in all its details. One girl is poor and 
longs for music lessons and dainty clothes, 


Holt 
WITH LA SALLE 
whieh her acquaintance despises on account 
of their restrictions. Poverty seems to offer 


freedom. They are not found out for several 
weeks, and then they pay for their deception, 
but not too much. ‘That would have been a 
pity, they are such nice girls. 

Lest readers are not old-fashioned 
enough to know what a ‘“‘Cockalorum’” is, it 
is explained in the preface to THEr LIrrLe 
COCKALORUM, by WALTER SIMKINS (Penn 
Pub. Co.) It would be something spirited 
anyway to match Gerry Houston, the heroine. 
She and her sister keep house for their artist 
father, who loves art but cares little for funds 
even when the family are in actual,need. But 


some 


the girls are fond and proud of him, and Gerry 
resents the offer of a patronizing aunt to send 
her to college. 
3ut then, how? 


“My father will send me,” she 


Says. The answer introduces 


Appleton 


DAN’S TOMORROW 


an interesting story, lively and original, with 
fine character studies. 

The next three stories are from the press 
of the Century Co. (each $1.75). They are 
wide apart in scene and plot. THe HILL OF 
ADVENTURE, by ADAIR ALDON, tells how two 
girls leave their lovely Hastern home to spend 
the summer in Montana on the slope of a 
great mountain. They are in charge of an 
invalid aunt, and by and by their burdens 
prove to be heavy, including strikes and a 
runaway cook. But they learn to love the 
wild country and the bracing experiences. So 
much so that the old life begins to seem lacka- 
daisical. It falls to them to solve a mystery _ 
which heals old wounds, and thus their lives 
fill up with worth-while interests and ideas. 

New scenes and fresh problems are to be 
found in THe Mystery AT NUMBER SIx, by 
AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN. Two young visi- 
tors to Florida, cousins, become fascinated by 
‘a string of deserted phosphate mines. The 
boy has a car and together they explore, grow- 
ing more and more puzzled about an old house 
and a strange girl who seems to belong, yet 
not to belong. Persistency on the part of the 
girl cousin finally yields the true and happy 
solution. 

The magic of a historic background stands 
out in THE FLOWER OF FORTUNE, by HE. B. 
Knipe and A. A. Knipe. This is a tale of a 
young Dutch girl in-old New York at the time 
when the Hnglish were taking over the Proy- 
ince. Judith, burdened with the care of her 
father’s great estate, finds unaccountable debts. 
Ilex pride is aroused to make them good. Be- 
sides the confiict of races, overseas relatives 
and pirates to make up a lively story, there 
is a marvelous tulip. If it can be kept from 
thieves it will retrieve the maiden’s fortunes. 

The excellent “WINONA CAMP FIRE” series 
appears to culminate in WINONA’ ON HER 
Own, by MARGARET WIDDEMER (Lippincott. 
$1.75 net). Life looks serious now to the 
jolly group of girls. Hard times send Winona 
out to look for work, and a desire for in- 
dependence inspires her friend Louise. 'To- 
gether they start in pursuit of jobs. It is an 
illuminating and exciting experience. Home- 
making in New York City is hardly less so. 

Corresponding to Booth Tarkington’s exhi- 
bitions of boys in their teens is FANNIE K1r- 
BOURNE’S work in her highly sympathetic girls’ 
stories. A CORNER IN WILLIAM (Dodd, Mead. 
$1.75) is a series of sketches about Dot Ald- 
rich, beginning when she is fourteen, industri- 
ously imitating Cleopatra. They conclude with 
some of her audacious college pranks, such as 
renting out “her man” over Sunday in the 
desperate effort to pay her debts. The episodes 
are evenly entertaining, possibly more so to 
mothers and older sisters than to the girls 
themselves. 

A jolly country story is Becky, by Amy BP. 
BLANcHARD (Wilde. $1.75). There are plenty 
of trials to begin with. Becky and her brother 
come home for their summer vacations to find 
that their father has had a severe injury. 
Then follows a summer of hard work, with no 
romance about it. But college friends find 
them and they provide some real help and a lot 
of fun. In the midst of it all, lessons about 
life are learned on both sides. 

Not a country but a village story ends the 
list. IncLtupiINne MoTuHer, by MARGARET ASH- 
MUN (Maemillan. $1.50). A young widow 
with two daughters of high school age, tries 
village life in search of cheaper living expenses. 
The experiment succeeds, but only because the 


daughters take hold as managers. 
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The mother 
is lovable but perfectly irresponsible. ‘We 
three girls, including mother,’ is a household 
phrase. But it makes life all the more ex- 
citing all the time. A village is unknown 
territory for them, and so are public schools. 
All comes out well for them with new hap- 
piness ahead. Marcaret ©, FARWELL. 


Selected Books for Boys 

Wirth LA SALLe THE EXPLORER, by VIR- 
GINIA’ WATSON (Holt. $2.50). One of the 
best tales from the romance of history told 
for young people that we have read. La Salle 
was a great man and his place among the ex- 
plorers on our continent is with the leaders. 
In this story Raoul de Larnae, a boy, playing 
in the King’s garden in Paris, first met La 
Salle. The result of that meeting was the 
close companionship of the two during the 
greatest of the explorer’s undertakings—the 
search for the discovery of the Mississippi and 
the first journey of a white man down the 
great river from the lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. All this is told by Raoul, who had 
also his own tale of wonderful adventure with 
the Seneca Indians and other tribes. The story 
is well told. The volume is made up in holi- 
day form and well illustrated. It will be a 
fine present for any boy or girl from twelve 
upward. 

Won FOR THE FLEET, by FITZWUGH GREEN 
(Dutton. $2.00). <A first-class story of life 
at Annapolis. It traces the career of two 
young men, one who enters from service as 
an able seaman, the other is the son of a 
millionaire, and gains his appointment by 
political pull. These two start in with fierce 
hostility. Of course there are many other 
characters. The purpose of the story is to 
show how the training makes men and fills 
them with a common loyalty “for the fleet.” 

THe Boy witrn THE U. S. MINERS, by 
FraANcts Roxrt-WHEELER (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. $1.75). This is another of the ex- 
cellent series of stories by Rolt-Wheeler in 
which information is conveyed in the most 
interesting manner by describing the experi- 
ence of a boy, or boys. Here the boy is 
working in a coal-mine at first. There is a 
landslide trapping the boy and his companions, 
and all the facts in the case, the cause of 
the calamity, the experiences with coal gas, 
the methods of rescue, ete., are explained in 
detail. After that the boy joins others in seek- 
ing for gold, and the story of the gold fields 
and miners is told. 

Tue YouNG ALASKANS ON THE MISSOURI, 
by Emerson HoucH (Harper. $1.75). No 
man knows better the thrilling story of the 


s 
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Lewis and Clark Expedition than Mr. Hough. 
In this book he tells it for boys. The three 
“Young Alaskans” (whose earlier exploits have 
been related in three volumes) now accompany 
“Uncle Dick” over the route taken by the 
explorers, from St. Louis to the Continental 
Divide, making a large part of the trip in a 


W. A. Wilde 
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motor boat, and the rest on horses. All of this 
part of the story is verified, point by point, 
with extracts from Clark’s Journal. The last 
75 pages describe the return, by way of the 
source of the Missouri. It is an excellent 
story, especially suited to the older Boy Scouts. 

BLACKBEARD, BUCCANEER, by Ratpyu OD. 
Paine (Penn Pub. Co. $2.50). Mr. Paine 
is well acquainted with the history of piracy 
and has the real historical atmosphere of the 
buccaneering days in this admirable story for 
boys. Jack Cockerel, a Charles Town, South 
Carolina, boy, thought he would rather be a 
pirate than go to school, but he had all the 


piracy he desired before this story ends. The 
author gets him into trouble and out again 


for nineteen exciting chapters. There is a 
gentleman pirate, Captain Bonnett, and a ter- 
rible, murderous pirate, Blackbeard, and many 
shades in between, but it is not in the least 


improbable, and makes a thrilling story. The 
book is handsome and _ exceptionally well 
illustrated. 


Boy Scouts Ar CRATER LAKE, by WALTER 
Pricuarp Haron (W. A. Wilde. $1.75). Two 
scouts from Western Massachusetts, having ex- 
perimented in mountain climbing by scaling 
the steepest part of Monument Mountain, 
eagerly seize the opportunity to visit Oregon 
for real mountaineering. They visit Crater 
Lake and climb Mt. Jefferson. The uncle of 
one of the boys is an expert and the descrip- 
tion of the undertaking is an interesting and 
quite thorough explanation of the method of 
such mountain climbing. The story of the 
adventure is well told and will interest any 
boy, whether Scout or not. 

DaAn’s Tomorrow, by WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
(Appleton. $1.75). Dan is soon to come in to 
his inheritance as head of a manufacturing 
establishment. Trouble is brewing among the 
workmen. At a summer camp he is thrown 
into company with the son of the fomenter 
of the trouble. And these two boys, at first 
bitterly antagonistic, are taught the value of 
team play and find in it the secret of success 
in the labor world. It is a stirring and ad- 
mirable story. 

Lice Mounts, Free TRAPPER, by FRANK 
B. LanpeERMAN (Scribner’s. $2.00). Lige tells 
his own story, and it is full of stirring ad- 


venture. It opens with his boyhood when, 
orphaned, he began life on a pioneer farm 
near St. Louis. When nineteen, he left the 


farm, seeking adventure as a trapper, in com- 
pany with “Dad” and his partner. Those 
were the days when there were buffaloes by 
the thousands, and herds of antelopes, and rov- 
ing bands of Blackfeet and Cree Indians. The 
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course of events leads Lige into friendly re- 
lations with the Crees, whom he likes, espe- 
cially Bluebird the maiden. The days are 
filled with action, hunting or fighting. “Dad” 
is a fine character, so is Lige. The customs 
and ideals of the Indians are vividly por- 
trayed. It is a remarkable story, of more than 
transient value. The publishers are justified 
in expecting that it may become a clagsic. 
PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE, by RuPERT 
SARGENT HOLLAND (Lippincott. $1.75). Some- 
where off the coast of New Hampshire is an 
island on which is a mansion once inhabited 
by a Tory of some wealth. The tradition has 
come down to us that in Revolutionary days 
this Tory secreted much 
on the island. 


treasure somewhere 
The property has fallen into 
the hands of a Western man who knows the 
tradition and engages three boys from the 
shore to go with him treasure hunting. Then, 
of course, things happen, making an _ enter- 
taining story. A book for boys or girls. 

THE Woop’s Riper, by FRANK Litt Por- 
LOCK (Century Co. $1.75). This entertain- 
ing story begins in the turpentine woods of 
Alabama and closes in Canada. It begins 
with the exciting experiences of a young 
wood’s rider, who has thieves, tornadoes and 
forest fires to contend with. Then it picks up 
the bee business and deseribes how a group 
of young people, who understood the care of 
bees, decided to transport a few thousand of 
honey bees from Alabama back to their Cana- 
dian apiaries. And they did it. Not without 
adventure, 

DAN QUIN OF THE Navy, by Carrarn Brace 
(Maemillan. $2.00). A first-class story about 
life aboard a United States battleship. It 
begins with the training school and carries Dan 
on through many thrilling experiences. A con- 
siderable part of the story tells of life at Vera 
Cruz at the time when American Marines held 
the city and ran the Custom-house, in 1914. 
Dan is a courageous and likeable fellow. 

OG, Son or Fire, by Irving Crump (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00). Og is a boy, who is supposed 
to have lived 500,000 years ago, when the race 
was emerging from the animal estate. By a 
voleanic eruption his tribe was nearly de- 
stroyed, and the story tells of his search for his 
father, from whom he had been separated. 
Among his adventures was the discovery of 
fire and of the pleasant taste of cooked meat. 
Two wolves became his companions, the be- 
ginning of dog history. It is an ingenious and 


interesting story of the beginnings of human 


life. Several excellent illustrations add to the 
interest. 
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Stories From History 

Days or THE COLONISTS, by L. LAMPREY 
(Stokes. $2.50 net). Stories of great events 
in the early days of our country’s history. 
First is the story of the rescue of John Smith, 
then the finding of Plymouth, and on down 
through the frontier incidents that led to im- 
portant results. Well told tales which make 
history thrilling and more interesting than 
many young readers may realize. The book is 
attractively illustrated, and between the stories 
are appropriate poems. An excellent book for 
boys and girls. 

Tue CoMING OF THE PEOPLES, by FRANCIS 
Rott-WHEELER (Doran. $1.50). This is the 
third volume in the Romance-History of Amer- 
ica. In the “Days Before Columbus” and 
“The Quest of the Western World” are the first 
two. This volume follows the account of the 
great discoverers with an equally readable 
story of the years of settlement—the Virginias 
by the English, the French in Acadia and the 
St. Lawrence, the Dutch on the Hudson River 
and, finally, the English again at Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay. It is a great story, 
and it is told with remarkable fulness and 
accuracy. The volume is well illustrated. 

A PRINCETON Boy IN THE REVOLUTION, by 
Paut G. TomLinson (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.75). <A thrilling story of incidents in and 
around the battles of Trenton and Princeton 
in the first year of the Revolutionary War. 
The principal characters of the story are most 
of them students of the College of New Jersey, 
as Princeton was then called, and a purpose 
of the book is to show the military service 
rendered under General Washington by the 
students after the college was closed by the 
War. 

Tur Mysrrry oF THE RAMApO PASS, by 
Everett G. TomMLInson (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75). A story of the last days of the Revo- 
lution, the summer of 1781 to the surrender 
of Cornwallis. It is mainly concerned with 
a single incident in Washington’s plans, the 
sending of two couriers in different directions, 
with messages. 

Scouring witH Map ANTHONY, by EVERETT 
T. Tomutnson (Appleton. $1.75). Eleven 
years after the Revolutionary war was ended, 
and this country was declared by treaty an 
independent nation, while Washington was 
President, the Indians of the Five Nations, 
incited, it is claimed, by “the Detroiters,’ who 
were British, made so much trouble, that 
Washington was compelled to send an army 
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under Anthony Wayne, to compel peace. Little 
is known by the public in general about this 
campaign, and Mr. Tomlinson has made it the 
subject of his story for boys, with such success 
that no boy who reads it is likely to forget 
this part of our history. Every incident, says 
Mr. Tomlinson, is based on some actual event. 

AT THE FRonT, by CAPTAIN CHARLES A. 
Botsrorp, C. HE. F. (Penn Publishing Co.). 
One of a series of great War stories. It is 
full of thrills following the Americans into the 
thick of action around Chateau Thierry and 
elsewhere, and the heroes of the tale give a 
good account of themselves. 

ARNOLD ADAIR WITH THE ENGLISH ACES, 
by LaureENcE LA TourReTTeE Drices (Little, 
Brown. & Co. $1.75 net). Colonel Driggs 
follows his earlier war aviation books with 
this thrilling story of an American ace over- 
seas. Captain Adair had spent two years 
with the French, and now joins the English 
Royal Flying Corps. In a squadron of picked 
English aces he participates in some brilliant 
exploits in combat with daring and _ skillful 
German masters of warfare in the air. A love 
story is mingled in capture by Germans, a 
daring escape and the final outwitting and end 
of the villians in the plot. 


Some Books of Facts 

Tur TruE History or THE UNITED STATES, 
by HExsrince 8. Brooks (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. $2.00). This young people’s history 
has been reprinted, revised, brought up to date 
several times, in the last twenty years, either 
by the author or his daughter. In the present 
volume there is a chapter on the World War 
which is new material. It is well written 
and abundantly illustrated. 

Burgiep Cities, by JENNIE Hartt (Maemil- 
lan. $2.00). The buried cities are Pompeii, 
Olympia and Mycenae, and these stories have 
been told many times by Miss Hall to her 
young pupils in a Chicago school. First there 
is the story of a young Greek slave living in 
Pompeii at the time of the calamity, then a 
description of the work of excavation and of 
the ruined city as it is today. Then follows a 
stirring tale of the Olympic games and an 
account of modern excavation. ‘Third, comes 
the account of Schlieman’s work at Mycenae. 
Each section concludes with a number of photo- 
graphs of the present-day scenes. 

Goop STorres FOR GREAT BIRTHDAYS, by 
FRANCES JENKINS Oxcotr (Houghton Mifflin. 
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$3.00 net). The most interesting events of 
history are here related for children from seven 
to fourteen, to be read if desired on the birth- 
days of famous men and women. They can 
just as well be read on any other day! But 
for convenience in school use they begin with 
Oct. 12, Columbus Day, Oct. 14, William 
Penn’s birthday, and continue around the 
year, each month having at least one such 
birthday. 

Tuer RaApio AMATEURS HANDBOOK, by R. 
FREDERICK COLLINS (Crowell. $1.50). The 
author, it is claimed, invented the wireless 
telephone in 1899. At any rate, he is thor- 
oughly master of the subject and knows how 
to write about it in language which the in- 
expert can understand. 

Tur WonpbeR Book oF CHEMISTRY, by JEAN 
HENRI Fasre (Century Co. $2.50). The great 
naturalist, Fabre, was remarkably successful 
in interpreting the facts of nature to the minds 
of children. In the present volume he follows 
the same method as in the “Story-Book of 
Science.” He talks to his own children, Jules 
and Emile, about the fascinating science of 
Chemistry, performing simple, elementary ex- 


‘periments with apparatus of his own devising. 


The book will interest and inform both old 


and young. It is well illustrated. 
Tur Sky Movies, by GAYLORD JOHNSON 
(Macmillan. $1.50). Another remarkable 


science book for children, dealing with the sun 
and moon and the earth, the planet Mars, 
Saturn, etc.; the text is accompanied by un- 
usually interesting illustrations. 

WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY, by A. FREDERICK 
CoLttins (Crowell.- $1.60 net). A book of 
remarkable facts in every-day chemistry told 
in every-day language, for younger readers, 
but readable and informing for readers of all 
ages. Any one thinking of chemistry as a 
dry and mysteriously technical subject will be 
pleasantly surprised to learn how all the 
processes of nature are included in it. Jat- 
ing, drinking and breathing involve chemical 
elements and reactions. This book tells about 
air and water, the common acids and salts, 
gases, metals and explosives; also the wonders 
of liquid, air, coal tar, photography, radium 
and the electric blast furnace. All this and 
much more, with many pictures, make a book 
of much educational value in interesting form. 

Tue Boy Magician, by RAYMOND DIXIE 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50). A 
boy’s book of methods in magie by an “ace 
of magicians.” It contains a large number 
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of the latest and best tricks clearly described, 
and many of them illustrated by pictures show- 


| ing how they are performed. The tricks in- 


clude those with cards, coins, balls, eggs, hand- 
kerchiefs, wands and “spirit”? tricks. An ex- 
cellent guide to mystifying and pleasant 
diversion. 

PoLaRis, by HRNEstT HARoLD BayNES (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). The true account of a mag- 
nificent Hskimo dog, born on the island in 
Casco Bay where Peary kept his dogs, and 
presented when a very small puppy to Mr. 
Baynes. His parents were two of the forty- 
five who drew Peary’s sledges to the North 
Pole. He was an almost absolutely perfect 
dog, though he would sometimes fight other 
strange dogs and chase chickens. This at- 
tractive little volume tells many interesting 
stories about him, all true. Many pictures 
show him under various conditions, and one 
does not wonder at the universal admiration 
which he attracted. ; 


Poetry For Children 

THe Home Book or VERSE FOR YOUNG 
Foiks, edited by Burton Eapert STEVENSON 
(Holt. $2.75). An admirable volume, which 
we have recommended before. It first appeared 
in 1915, but for those who do not possess it 
we know of no better collection. It contains 
a large number of the choicest poems by the 
best authors for children of all ages, and the 
volume is ‘‘decorated” by Willy Pogany. 

THe Way oF PoeETRY, edited by JOHN 
DRINKWATER (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). An 
anthology of standard poems, containing two 
hundred selections chosen by the English poet 
and dramatist, especially for young people. 
There is a valuable introduction about poetry, 
words and images, the history of English 
Poetry. It is an excellent selection, covering 
the ground from Drayton, Herrick and Ben 
Jonson, to Masefield and Newbolt. 

POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM (Scribners. 
$3.50). A large, handsome volume, strikingly 
illustrated in colors, by N. C. Wyeth. The, 
poems, chosen by Brander Matthews, include 
such old favorites as ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“The Song of Marion’s Men,” “The Bivouac of 
the Dead’ and “O Captain! My Captain!”; 
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also the more recent poems: “When the Great 
Gray Ships Come In,” by Guy Wetmore 
Carryl; “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” 
by Alan Seeger; “The Unknown Soldier,” by 
Angela Morgan, and others. There are sixty- 
nine inspiring poems in the collection. 

Tre Greu’s Book or VERSE, by Mary GOULD 
Davis (Stokes. $2.00 net). Miss Davis has 
collected a remarkable variety of poems suited 
to many moods and temperaments of girls who 
love good poetry. There are four facts— 
“Melody,” “The Pipes of Pan,” “Enchant- 
ment” and “Stories.” There are poetic classics 
by writers of long ago down to some of the 
present day. Many of the poems are unusual 
verse that one likes but does not know where 
to find. 

Rarnpow Gop, edited by Sara TEASDALE, 
with illustrations by DugaLp WALKER (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). An admirable selection of 
poems, old and new for boys and girls. Most 
of the selections are classic and all are choice. 
The illustrations are of exceptional merit. The 
boy or girl who learns to love the book is re- 
ceiving an education of what is best in litera- 
ture and art. A first-class gift book. 

Tur CHRIstMAS Eve or A Puppy, A MOUSE 
AND A Kuirren, by Mirrens (A Cat), with 
illustrations by CLARA L, VAN VREDENBURGH 
(Dutton. $2.00). In rollicking verse is told 
the experiences of a dog, a cat and a mouse 
on the night before Christmas. Each story 
teaches a wholesome lesson. Hspecially at- 
tractive are the twelve full page black and 
white drawings which tell the stories in 
picture. 


For the Younger Children 

Tue ForTUNE OF THE INDIES, by EDITH 
BALLINGER Prick (Century Co. $1.75). <A 
delightful story of an old New England sea- 
port where memories of clipper-ship days still 
linger. ‘The story describes the adventures of 
three grandchildren of the captain of the once 
famous ship The Fortune of the Indies, ad- 
ventures of which take them to China in search 
of a fortune. It is a fascinating tale, well 
told. 

Tue Swiss Twins, by Lucy Firceu PEr- 
KINS (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). All the 
children who in previous years have read about 
the Italian Twins, and the Scotch Twins and 
the French Twins, and all the rest of them, 
will be delighted to see and read about these 
courageous Swiss Twins. Every day they went 
up in the hills to feed their goats—but one 
day there was a storm and a terrible avalanche 
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which cut them off from their home. But they 
were brave and traveled around the avalanche. 
The story describes how they did this and 
what happened to them. It is a thrilling and 
pretty story. As usual, the author draws. pic- 
tures, which make the story very real. 


HArpyLaAnps Farry Grorro PuLays, by 
WMILIE BLACKMORE Sapp and EDEANOR. 
CAMERON (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25). Six 


admirable children’s plays, not only entertain- 
ing, but impressing lessons of kindness and 
service. They are well written, simple and 
quite practical for children to give. The au- 
thors have had successful experience in chil- 
dren’s theatricals. 

WHISTLING Jimps, by Epna Turpin (Cen- 
tury Co. $1.75). <A story of the Virginia 
mountains, of family feuds and hidden stills. 
Whistling Jimps is one of those rare beings 
who makes friends with wild creatures, a gift 
which is very useful where wild-cats are plenty: 
“He is nearly as close akin to trees and birds 
and beasts as he is to human beings.” The 
story is largely an account of. his experiences. 

Degsy’s YEAR, by MArGurERITE CuRTIS 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50). A charming 
story for girls in their early teens, and per- 
haps a little younger. Debby may seem rather 
too good to be true, but she is so real in this 
swift-moving story that one accepts her as an 
adorable reality. Debby is the child of a poor 
but excellent family. Her “year” with a rich 
uncle is filled with Debby’s unselfish, heroic 
and surprising exploits. This is a story that 
should have a wholesome influence over any 
child, and whoever reads it, young or old, will 
not want to stop until the end. 

Cuico, by Lucy M. Brancnarp (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.75). The story of a homeing 
pigeon, which a little boy in Venice had taken 
for a pet and trained to carry messages. The 
pigeon had many perilous experiences, but he 
survived all dangers to bear his part in the 
great war when he carried an important mes- 
sage from the front to Venice. 

Ovutpoor Srories (Century Co. $1.25). 
Fourteen short stories selected from St. Nicho- 
las. They are, as the title indicates, all about 
outdoor events; good stories and full of thrills. 

TRINI, by JOHANNA Spyri (Crowell. 75 
cents). The story of a twelve year old girl, 
by the author of “Heidi.” Trini lived with her 
grandmother in an Alpine village and helped 
by picking strawberries. In the same yolume 
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Century 

FORTUNE OF THE INDIES 
is also another short story called ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Carol.” 

Davin CrocKEeTT, by JANE CorBy (Barse 
and Hopkins. $1.00). A good biographical 
sketch of the famous scout who ended his life 
in the great defense of the Alamo. 

HaAtr-Past Bep Time, by H. H. BAsSHrorD 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). Fourteen stories 
for children, not exactly fairy tales, but each 
one with its interesting mystery. They are 
exceptionally good stories, unusual in plot and 
well told. The volume also attractive in 
binding, in typography and in its fifteen full 
page illustrations. 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by 


is 


MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
(Judson Press. $1.50). <A new, revised edition 
of “The Autobiography of a Dog,” which rivals 
in popularity “Black Beauty,” and which has 
done so much to promote humane treatment of 


animals. Prior to this edition over 750,000 
copies of this book herve been sold. 
CAmpP-FIRE YARNS, by FRANK H. CHELEY 


A book of good stories for boys— 
stories told around the camp-fire. Each of 
them is a tale of out-door life, a story of 
adventure and with a good moral lesson. 

KARI, THE ELEPHANT, by DHAN GOPAL 
MaxKerst (Dutton. $2.00). The boy who tells 
this story of the jungle, when nine years old 
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was presented with a five-months’ old elephant, 
for a pet. The boy and the elephant grew up 
together, and this delightful story describes 
how the elephant was trained and some of his 
adventures, including a tiger hunt, in which 
both took part. Jungle stories are always in- 
teresting to children, and this is equal to any 
we have eyer seen, including Kipling’s famous 
stories. Several photographic illustrations add 
greatly to the fascination of the narrative. 

STORIES FROM FT orREIGN LANDS, by CoRA 
Banks Pierce and Haze~ Norrurop (Reyell. 
$1.25). <A collection of stories for children 
intended to interest them in life and mis- 
sionary service in far-off lands. The stories 
are well-told, and give interesting glimpses 
of the Philippines, the Orient, India, Turkey, 
Hgypt and Africa. The children introduced 
seem real and they have some interesting and 
stirring experiences. 

He Who STEALs, by ALFRED Barocco (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). An Italian story of a lad in a 
poverty-stricken home. His mother ill and 
wasting away for lack of nourishing food, and 
without means to pay the month’s rent, the 
boy, in a moment of despair, stole some money, 
gave it to his mother and then ran away. Then 
he sought work, and the story describes his 
various experiences until, finally, he was able 
to restore the money. The account of Italian 
life is very interesting and will be read with 
delight by children from eight to twelve. 

Bossy Coon, DrTEectTiIvE, by CRAWrorRD N. 
BOURGHOLYZER (Crowell. cents). Judge 
Owl made a wise selection when he appointed 
quick-witted Bobby Coon chief of his detec- 
tives. The eighteen stories describe in detail 
his varied experiences. Children from 8 to 12 
will greatly enjoy the book. 

A TREASURY OF ESKIMO TALES, by CLARA 
K. Bayuiss (Crowell. 75 cents). Thirty-one 
short stories from Hskimo folk lore, many of 
them culled from the U. S. Ethnological Re- 
ports. They are quite similar, in some re- 
spects, to Indian tales, but are concerned with 
the snow regions in which the Eskimo live. 

Tue Voyaces or Doctor Do.uirrre, by 
Huei Lorrine (Stokes. $2.50). Among last 
year’s stories for boys and girls one of the 
most popular was “The Story of Doctor Do- 
little.’ This second volume contains a de- 
scription of his home and of a journey he made 
to a large floating island in the South Atlantic. 
The great thing about Doctor Dolittle was that 
he understood the language of animals. This 
made all kinds of feathered and four-legged 
creatures his friends and enabled him to pro- 
duce extraordinary results, as, for example, 
in the case of the ‘‘Peace of the Parrots.” The 
story is full of unusual happenings. A dog is 
called to the witness stand to save a man’s 
life, the doctor interpreting his evidence; por- 
poises, at the doctor’s request, push a wrecked 
vessel into safe harbor; great whales shove the 
floating island out of freezing weather into a 
warmer climate. The yolume is fully as odd, 
amusing and entertaining as its predecessor. 

More Mystery TALes, by Eva S. Smite 
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(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $2.00). A second 
volume of well-selected choice stories and 


poems for boys and girls, from such standard 
authors as Washington Irving, Whittier, Bret 
Harte, Daudet, Alfred Noyes, Scott, Burns, 
Hawthorne, Quiller Couch, ete. There are 
thirty in all, each one containing the element 
of mystery. For boys and girls from twelve 
years old and upwards. 

Tue CHILDREN’S Book OF CELEBRATED PIc- 
TURES, by LorinpA MUNSON BRYANT (Cen- 
tury. $2.50). <A well selected collection of 
fifty pictures by the best of the world’s artists 
—‘nictures that children ought to know” and 
will enjoy knowing. Raphael, Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, Corot, Turner, Watts, La Farge, 
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Inness are some of the ar- 


tists. The reproductions \are full page and ex- 
cellent. A page of explanatory text faces each 
picture. 


Dusty Srar, by OLAF BAKER (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00). Dusty Starr was an Indian boy. 
Kiopo was a wolf which had been captured 
when a little cub and reared in an Indian 
camp, the pet of Dusty Star. There are some 
wild and thrilling times, in which Dusty Star 
and Kiopo have their heroic parts. <A _ vivid 
story of the natural instincts of the wolf and 
those of the Red Man, written for boys. 


Fairy Tales 

Tue New Wortp Farry Book, by Howarp 
ANGUS KENNEDY (Dutton. $2.50). A collec- 
tion of Indian legends said to have been told 
to young Rennie, the son of a teacher on an 
Indian Reservation, by Ossawippi, the Chief 
of the Reserve. They tell how thunder was 
made, how a boy was turned into a robia, and 
another boy into a wolf, and what happened 
to Lox, the Joker, and other such interesting 
things. Boys will enjoy every page of the 
book. There are many queer and fascinating 
pictures. 

THe Farry Dorn AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN, by Netra Syretr (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25). This is a little book containing 
five gay-and bright little plays in° which fairy 
folk and real children are the characters. 
plays have pleasing plots and they are well 
worked out. 
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who lives with the trolls, underground, mak- 
ing pretty things for peacocks and flowers and 
clouds, is a human child, exchanged in the 
_ eradle for a troll baby. ‘This little play tells 
of the search for her made by her brother. 
It is a charming short play, and has been suc- 
cessfully given by children. Children of eight 
to ten will enjoy either reading or acting it. 

Tue Lanp or PuNCH AND JupDy, by Mary 
STewarT (Revell. $1.25), Seven short plays 
to be played either with puppets or .by boys 
and girls. The stage directions are for pup- 
pets. The plays are Punch and Judy, Blue 
Beard, The Three Wishes, The Ogre and the 
Three Little Pigs, Moon Magic, The Dream 
Fairy and the Spider, What the Camels 
_ Brought to Miser Claus. There are a number 
' of pictures drawn from Puppet models. 
~ S§orario THE TAILor, by WILLIAM Brown 
(Maemillan.. $2.00). It is by no means un- 
fair to say that this remarkable sequence of 
extraordinary tales of amazing events reminds 
one of the Arabian nights. Here are terrible 
old witches, powerful sorcerers, benevolent 
fairies and foolish men and women; king, 
princes and princesses, rag-pickers, peddlers 
and beggars, charms, enchantments and mon- 
sters. Solario the tailor, himself released 
from enchantment which lasted a hundred 
years, starts to tell his story, and is led into 
a maze of stories which delightfully fill the 
pages of this book. Any boy who likes fairy 
stories will revel in these tales. 

Tur DanisH Farry Book and THE Nor- 
WEGIAN Farry Book, by FREDERICK H. Mar- 
TENS (Stokes. $2.50 each volume). These 
two volumes are quite distinct and one is as 
entertaining and attractive as the other. Hach 
is a collection of folk-lore; one of Denmark, 
the other Norway. At the end of each story 
in each volume is a note which will appeal 
especially to older readers, telling something 
of the folk-lore significance of the tales, their 
origin, comparison to tales of other lands and 
use in other connections. Both volumes are 
well illustrated. 

ELIZABETH ANN’S DELIGHT, by Maup Dow- 
son (Dutton. $2.00). The little girl around 
whom this story centers has a kind fairy 
friend who introduces her to some of nature’s 
wonders. With the fairy she visits nature’s 
workrooms and learns what is going on dur- 
ing the year to make flowers and plants beau- 
tiful for mankind to enjoy. Elizabeth Ann 
goes to a fairy wedding and other festivities 
of these little folk. The book has several col- 
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ored drawings. Rhymes seattered through the 
story also add to its attractiveness. 


For the Littlest Ones 

TALES TOLD BY THE GANDER, by MAup Rap- 
FORD WARREN and Eve DAVENPORT (Doran. 
$2.50). This is a continuation of the Mother 
Goose stories and tells what happened, for ex- 
ample, to the man who fell out of the moon, 
and to Cross Patch, and to the Naughty Little 
Kittens, and the Three Blind Mice, and to the 
Lady Bird, and to Taffy the Welshman, etc. 
It is interesting, indeed, to know all about 
these people to whom Mother Goose first intro- 
duced us. A fine artist, also, has drawn fas- 
cinating and beautiful pictures to go with the 
stories. A splendid gift book for 
children. 

VEROTCHKA’S TALES, by NARWIN SABERIAK 
(Dutton. $2.50). Ten Russian stories told 
by a father to his children in the days before 
the Revolution, illustrated by a Russian ar- 
tist. Both the stories and the pictures will 
amuse children from 5 to 8. They resemble 
somewhat the Uncle Remus’ Stories, the very 
first one describing how a rabbit frightened a 
bear. Another tells about ‘Mosquito Long 
Nose,’ and one is called “The Story of the 
Last Fly.” ‘ 

Tue PinaroreE Pocket Story Boor, by 
Miriam CrArkK Porter (Dutton. $2.50). 
Little stories and poems, and amusing pictures 
which have appeared in the New York Evening 
Post. Many mothers will be glad to have this 
collection of happy, whimsical tales, with ‘no 
murky stains, or unpleasant spots.” There 
are over one hundred of these stories and al- 
most as many pictures. 

Tue Brro-Nest BoarpInGc Houser, by VER- 
BENA ReEepD, illustrated by OLIvER HERFORD 
(Dutton. $2.50). The main part of this 
laughable story for young children concerns 
the boarding house kept by Mrs. Worm in a 
deserted nest in a tree. But it is full of the 
queer acts and adventures of other creatures, 
like the Woodpeckers who had a circus, and 
Bobby Bumblebee, and Daddy Long-Legs’ Pic- 
nic. There is no effort to teach the ways of 
animals, the stories are intended to amuse, 
and perhaps to impress some lessons about 
kindness and helpfulness. 

Bruin, Tue ADVENTURE Or A LITTLE BEAR, 
with pictures by Louis Moe and verse by 
Mary Carotyn Davies (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $2.00), is suitable for small children. The 
book has fascinating full page (10 X 14 inches) 
colored pictures showing life in the animal 
world. The verses tell of Bruin’s journey into 
the Goblin Kingdom, where his greediness 
finally causes his downfall and teaches him a 
wholesome lesson. ; 
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Perer’s ADVENTURES IN BrRDLAND, by FLor- 
ENCE SMITH VINCENT (Stokes. $1.75). Peter 
is a little boy, and out of the land of dreams 
he goes into Birdland. There he meets and 
talks with and comes to know a great deal 
about many very interesting common birds. It 
is a delightful and informing experience, and 
so the little folk who read the book will like 
it, too, and will learn a good deal well worth 


while. IMlustrated. 
Puppy Dogs’ Tams, edited by FRANCES 
KENT (Macmillan. $2.00). A handsome gift 


book for boys and girls from 4 to 6, telling 
about all kinds of children’s pets; not only dogs, 
but kittens, also, and bunnies, ponies, birds, 
chickens, lambs, ete. Some are stories told 
to the author, others are selected from famous 
writers. The illustrations, which are numer- 
ous, are, most of them, photographs from life. 
The book is written for children who are be- 
ginning to read, or it is equally suited for 
reading to the children. 

THE ARRIVAL OF Mr. WippLe WADDLE and 
Mr. WippLe—E WADDLE BrINGS THE FAMILY, by 
DoLtorEs McKenna (Penn Publishing Co.). 
In the first book, a bright little story for 
young children, Mr. Widdle Waddle comes on 
the Moon-Beam Special from his home on the 
moon to meet with interesting adventures on 
earth. His first companion is a gray rabbit, 
Teddy Longears, whose life he saves and whose 
lasting gratitude he thereby gains. Because 
he likes the earth so well, Mr. Widdle Waddle 
goes to the moon to bring back his family. In 
the second book is described the journey to 
earth of the Widdle Waddles and their expe- 
riences with fairies and animal folk. The 
books are attractively illustrated. 

JACINTH AND HER Farry FRIENDS, by 
Neviiz M. Parrporint (W. A. Wildé Co. 
$1.00). Jacinth, on an errand for her mother, 
wanders into the beloved Pixie Woods near 
her home. She has heard about the Pixie 
Fairies and has wished she might see them. 
In her walk she encounters the wild folk and 


fairies, from whom she learns a wholesome 
lesson about helpfulness and kindness. The 
book has several illustrations drawn by the 
author. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son Nt., Chicago. 
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Christian Diligence 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic of Dec. 10-16 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Scripture Reference II Pet. 1: 1-11. 


Dainty DEVOTIONS 
Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in the Congregational Hand 
These are associated with the topic for 


Book. 

the prayer meeting. This page may be used, 
therefore, as an aid to daily worship. The Hand 
200k.’ “A Book of Prayers,’’ and ‘Devotional 


Hymns” may be had at five cents each from the 
Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Suggestions for prayer meeting. Churches 
which are having the Hvery Member Canvass on 
December 10th may wish to give the entire meet- 
ing to that subject. See Program for Church Work. 
If tne subject of the readings is followed, make 
it a word ‘study based on the great terms in II 
Pet. 1: 5-7. 

1. Diligence. The Greek word spoude liter- 
ally means haste; therefore earnestness. The 
Christian is to be alert and eager in cultivat- 
ing the great Christian graces which follow. 

2. Virtue. The original is arete, and means 
literally force or strength; therefore any emi- 
nent endowment, especially such as are de- 
rived from the power of God. Our faith is 
to be productive of great qualities, providing 
we are diligent. 

3. Knowledge. Thayer defines the word 
gnosis as “moral wisdom, such as is seen in 
right living.’ The grace of knowledge re- 
ferred to here, therefore, is something more 
than a well-stored mind. It involves the power 
to subjugate such knowledge to purposes of 
character. 

4. Self-control. The Greek word enkrateia 
signifies mastery of the desires and passions, 
particularly the sensual appetites. The more 
vigorous one’s desires are, the more active his 
passions, the richer his natural endowments, 
and, therefore, the finer and more useful the 
character, providing these desires and passions 
are made servants of high purpose and not 
allowed to become masters of the soul. 

5. Patience. The marginal rendering of 
hupomone is steadfastness. It means a spirit 
of endurance which cannot be bent even by 
the greatest sufferings and trials. Peter is not 
thinking of the petty little things which we 
think of when we endeavor to be patient, but 
rather of the great persecutions which were 
falling on the early Christians. The things 
which would divert us from our course are 
likely to be far more insidious than open per- 
secution. Ours is to be a steadfastness which 
will defy even these. 

6. Godliness. Reverence 
the Greek word eusebeia. In this connection 
it means simply respect for God. What is the 
proper respect which a child should have for 
his parents, or the pupil should have for the 
worthy teacher? Magnify this to fit the dig- 
nity and proportions of the eternal God, and 
we begin to have some conception of the degree 
of respect and reverence which we should feel 
in the presence of the Almighty. 

7. Brotherly kindness. Philadelphia had a 
technical meaning for the early Christians, 
namely, the fraternal feeling which the mem- 
ber of a Christian church felt for every other 
member. Perhaps it is impossible for mem- 
bers of the churches today to feel toward the 
millions who are their fellow members as each 
unit in the little bands of the early Christians 
felt toward the others; nevertheless we do 
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Closet and Altar 


AN OVERCOMING FAITH 


To him that overcometh will I ge... 
—Rev. 2: 7. 


Every trial.of our faith is but a trial of 
his faithfulness.—/’. R. Havergal. 


Christian progress comes out of the clash 
and collision of two things, like that of 
flint and steel—the consciousness of imper- 
fection and the confidence of success. And 
they who thus are driven by the one and 
drawn out by the other, in all their con- 
sciousness of failure are yet blessed, and are 
crowned at last with that which they be- 
lieved before it came.—Alerander Maclaren. 


But faith that lives forever is not bound 
To any outward semblance, any scheme 
Fine-wrought of human wonder, or self-love, 
Or the base fear of never-ending pain. 
True faith doth face the blackness of despair, 
Blank faithlessness itself; bravely it holds 
To duty unrewarded and unshared; 

It loves where all is loveless; it endures 

In the long passion of the soul for God. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


So many of us would like to be saints 
without becoming soldiers, and the desire 
can never be attained—J. H. Jowett. 


It is laid in the unalterable constitution 
of things that none can aspire to act 
greatly, but those who are of force greatly 
to suffer—Hdmund Burke. 


There are many people who look upon 
life as if it were a mere sequence of events 
—a river rolling onward and carrying them 
along with it; they are always hoping that 
the flood will bring them some treasure- 
trove upon which they may seize and be 
happy, and seldom are they satisfied. Life 
is something to wrestle with and transmute 
into personal values, something to take hold 
of in such a way that it becomes part of 
personal character—F. W. Norwood. 


Let us not forsake him and fear not his 
forsaking us.—St. Teresa. 


Source of all power and light, our Father 
in heaven, we thank thee for the sustaining 
Strength which thou hast ever afforded us 
and by which we are kept from hour to 
hour. With desirous hearts we turn to thee 
for help to follow thy commandments and 
to fulfill thy thought of what our life should 
be. Open our eyes to see. Give patience 
in doubt and trouble. Uphold us with te- 
nacity of courage that we may devote our- 
selves willingly to all that thou hast given 
us to do. Let us not tremble and grow faint 
before the forces of the world. O thou, our 
Refuge and our Hope, for thine own name’s 
sake, suffer us not to fall or be discouraged, 
but let thy mercy strengthen us continually 
with the joy of Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin.] 
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well to magnify the common interests which 
claim our hearts in the Christian church. 

8. Love. The Greek word agape, here trans- 
lated love, is a purely scriptural and eccleésias- 
tical word. It is not found in general Greek 
literature. There is a different word for or- 
dinary human love, as between husband and 
wife, parent and child. Here we are dealing 
especially with the product of religion. The 
word stands for good will, benevolence, ete. 
It signifies also the love of God for man and 
the love of man for God. In the early church 
this word was used to describe the love-feast, 
in which rich and poor mingled together, and 
the church was welded into one body. What 
a power such a love should be in meeting the 
social needs of the present. It is, indeed, the 
dynamic of redemption. 


ProckAM OF CHURCH WORK . 
Spiritualizing Finances 

1. Bugaboo or blessing. Many a pastor and 
many a chureh officer looks upon the money 
matters of the church as necessary evils. What 
is needed is that definite planning and thor- 
oughgoing preparation should transform this 
bugaboo into a blessing by making it clear to 
every constituent that the Christian tenet that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive is as 
well founded as the principle of salvation by 
faith or any other item in the church’s creed. 
It is possible so to guide Christians in their 
giving.as to make it a joy. If this is not 
being done in your church, find out why not, 
and discover or invent ways by which it may 
be accomplished. 

2. Diligence in money matters. If there is 
need of eagerness, haste and diligence in cul- 
tivating a faith which will bring forth virtue, 
knowledge, self-control, Godliness, brotherly 
kindness and love, there is found in the field 
of money matters soil in which any one of 
these virtues may be made to grow; hence the 
urgency that diligence should be shown here 
by the church. 

Practically speaking, the church should not 
be content so long as any constituent, and par- 
ticularly any member of the church, is not 
definitely enrolled as a supporter of the church 
itself and a contributor to its benevolence en- 
terprises. There is urgency on account of 
the need for such support, but just now we are 
thinking of the urgency on account of the con- 
dition of the spiritual life of the member of 
the church, whose interest has not found ex- 
pression in at least some modest measure of 
support of that church. Hang up the Finan- 
cial Inventory Chart for a time so that it may 
not be possible to forget any proportion of the 
church membership who are not thus enlisted 
in the life of the church. 

Incidentally, out of love of the brethren, be 
sure to report the results of your financial 
canvass to your state office, specifying the pro- 
portion of the membership which subscribed 
to each budget and the amount of money 
subscribed. ‘ * 


Some sense of duty, something of faith, 
Some reyerence for the laws ourselves have 
made, 
Some patient force to change them when we 
will, 
Some civic manhood firm against a crowd. 
—Tennyson. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
Story of the Good Samaritan 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 10. Luke 10: 25-87. 

It would be difficult to secure consent as to 
the most popular of the parables of Jesus; but 
certainly this most familiar story of the Good 
Samaritan would poll a large vote for the 
favorite. It is difficult to make any notes on 
it, for the details are so familiar that they 
make remarks of any kind seem superfluous; 


yet the more we study it the greater appears 


its beauty, simplicity and aptness. 

The Conditions of the Great Inheritance. 
The question of the lawyer was a vital one. 
We all want to live, to live fully, and to be 
sure that our life is forever. The conditions 
that must be fulfilled to meet this desire are 
a matter of interest. Jesus gave the simplest 
and most complete reply to the question that 
can be conceived. It was simply in the terms 
of the Golden Rule and the Law of Love. To 
love God with all our being and our neighbor 
as ourself is like an axiom. there is no need 
of discussing it or trying to prove it. It com- 
mends itself to every one. There can be no 
question concerning its reasonableness and 
practicability. It is only a matter of applying 
the law. When we make the effort to do this 
we find how deeply it bites into the very sub- 
stance of our life. It looks so simple; it is 
so hard. So the lawyer sought refuge from the 
practical issue by asking a question. It was 
one way in which to try to avoid the issue. 
Jesus did not reply in the form of a proposi- 
tion; instead, he told a story. 

The Qualities of the Good Neighbor. 
appear on the surface of the story. 

He was alert. The other men who had 
passed the wounded traveler had eyes; but they 
did not see. If they caught sight of the poor 
man as a physical object, they did not see him 
in-any reference to a duty on their part. So 
they did not really see. It takes more than 
the resting of one’s eyes on an object to en- 
able us actually to see it. We enter into the 
actual meaning of only a small part of the 
objects on which our eyes rest. The Samari- 
tan saw that a wounded man lay beside the 
road and that this condition laid a definite 
responsibility on him. Thus he was alert with 
his physical senses as well as with his whole 
personality. 

He was sympathetic. 
this word is suffering together. The sight of 
the man’s painful hurts never would have 
moved the Samaritan to action unless it had 
also hurt him. It is one act to watch any- 
thing as a mere observer; it is quite another 
to enter into the situation so intimately that 
we experience the actual joy or pain that are 
involved. Then only do we begin to sympa- 
thize. We think of what we would like to 
have some one do for us if we were in the 
same place; then we proceed to do it; and 
this is the very genius of neighborliness. 

He acted on his impulse. Men are often 
moved to sympathy with what they have seen; 
but they fail to link up their emotion with an 
appropriate activity. So it does no practical 
good. It never comes to expression. And it 
is almost worse than not feeling at all, to 
sympathize and be emotionally moved without 
doing something specifically helpful to trans- 
late the feeling into a duty. Sympathy proves 
itself to be most genuine when it gets. into 
the check book and issues in definite acts of 
helpfulness. 

He acted personally. The easiest way to 
have dealt with the case would-have been to 
call up the emergency hospital, report the 
accident and robbery, and then send a check 


These 


The full meaning of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


in due time for the support of the public 
charity. In the simpler conditions, of course, 
nothing of this sort was possible. We do not 
mean that one is unwarranted now in seeking 
others to give expert care in cases where per- 
sonal attention would be impossible or inade- 
quate. The point to be observed is that we 
often delegate to others the service which calls 
for the investment of our own time and 
strength. The great need of today is personal 
service to the needs of those whose misfortunes 
claim our help. It is necessary to send checks 
to the hospital; but the personal touch is still 
imperative if we are to be good neighbors. 
It will cost more than money; it is necessary 
that we give ourselves. 

He followed up his work. When this good 
neighbor had done all that he could do yper- 
sonally, he followed up the service that he had 
rendered by securing its continuance in the 
best possible way. We must learn from the 
principles of salesmanship how important it 
is to have any line of effort steadily and tact- 
fully followed in order to get results. Chris- 
tian workers have been slow in seeing the 
practical importance of this principle. The 
Christian life is a matter of achievement. In 
order to have it successful, it must be followed 
through with the fine pressure of love. No 
effort is too great to attain the final conquest 


of the love of Christ. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Coming Voters and Present- 


Day Issues 


What party, what issues and what kind of 
candidates appeal today to the young men and 
young women in the institutions of higher 
education throughout the land? A straw vote 
at one of them, Lawrence Academy in Groton, 
Mass., on Election Day, may well repay a few 
moments’ attention. 

For Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Cox re- 
ceived 40 votes; Mr. Fitzgerald none. It would 
appear, therefore, that the type of man in 
public life whom Mr. Fitzgerald has shown 
himself to be, does not appeal strongly to the 
clean-minded, America-loving youth of today. 
Few of them have much liking for the poli- 
tician of devious ways and of dubious record 
in public service. 

On the Senatorship vote these Lawrence 
Academy young men and their masters divided 
as follows: 29 for Mr. Lodge, 9 for Professor 
Nicholls and not a single vote for Gaston. 
Here, too, is food for reflection on the part 
of the backers of Gaston despite their un- 
expected success at the polls; they did not 
recruit their votes to any extent from the 
circles that stand for education and idealism. 

On the prohibition referendum the vote was 
Yes, 30, No, 10. Here again the. outcome may 
be considered a fair reflection on the sentiment 
among thoughtful people the country over. 
Most of the negative votes were cast by students 
from New Jersey and New York. 

On the moving picture censorship referen- 
dum the vote stood Yes, 14, No. 24. Probably on 
this particular issue the vote represented some 
confusion of mind regarding the exact method 
proposed by the advocates of censorship. 

On the whole this straw vote in an old-time 
New England school shows not only a healthy 
interest in politics, but a certain independence 
and sobriety of judgment. It encourages the 


“hope that the boys soon to be 21 will fulfill 


their duties at the polls at least as creditably 
as their fathers had before them. UH. A. B. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Challenging Our Beliefs 


Comment on Topic for Dec. 10-16 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Some Things I Believe and Why. 
John 11: 17-27, 41-46. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Belief is often born when the natural thing 
is to doubt. Doubt is easy; belief is a sign 
of strength. That we want a thing may be the 
very best reason why we should believe in it. 
Belief is always involved. It gathers other 
beliefs to itself. A belief in the resurrection 
life follows from a belief in Christ—his deity 
as a Son of God,—his humanity as one who 
came into our world. Belief is also based on 
open-minded observation. We can but believe 
the things we see. Yet a prejudiced mind means 
blinded eyes. The sixth chapter of John is 
a fine example of an unshakeable belief which 
came from an unforgettable personal experience. 


Leads for Leaders 

Is belief optional or required for the Chris- 
tian life? Is it true that “it does not make 
any difference what we believe?’ Can we 
put up a building that will stand without a 
foundation? 

List the objects of our belief. We say we 
“believe” in them. Challenge some of them 
with these questions: What do I believe in 
them? Why? God. Christ. The Bible. The 
Chureh. Forgiveness of our sins. The worth 
of discipleship. The resurrection. Heaven. 

How many of our beliefs are inherited from 
our parents or teachers? What is their value 
to us? How many are acquired? How were 
they acquired? Remember Jesus’ word: “If 
ye do these things ye shall learn.’ 

The peril of not going on in our beliefs. 
Note how they weaken their hold on us, Is 
there danger of losing them entirely? 


Thoughts for Members 

His beliefs are not the natural utterance and 
explanation of his inner life with God and man, 
but are put on as they were handed to him, 
like the fashions of his coats—Harry Hmerson 
Fosdick. 


“Religious faith may either depress or lift 
a people’s life; it is forever doing one or the 
other in every nation under heaven; and there 
is no hope for the world until this master- 
motive is lifting everywhere.” 


I see the “wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin; 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings,— 
I know that God is good. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Belief and life must go together. “Of all 
perversions of faith none is more fatal than 
the substitution of opinions about God for in- 
tegrity of character and usefulness of life.” 


A Moment of Prayer 
O Lord, help thou our unbelief. Reveal 


anew to us the preciousness of the objects of 
our faith, that ours.may be a worthier faith. 
Intensify our longings for the blessings await- 
ing better faith, that our faith may be more 
compelling. Keep us from a belief that is sat- 
isfied with the mere possession of it. Teach us 
how to weave our faith into our deeds, our 
beliefs into our lives. Amen. 
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The Church in the 
College Community 
HE third bulletin on men’s work in the 
T churches, issued by Secretary Holt for 
the Commission on Men’s Work in the Con- 
gregational Churches, is concerned with the 
college community. The main titles of its 
discussions are, “The Student Situation,” 
“What the Men are Doing for the Students,” 
“How the Men Are Organized in College 
Communities,’ ‘Exhibits of Men’s Work,” 
“Suggested Calendar,” “Study Courses for 
Student Bible Classes,” “Bibliography,” etc. 
Any of these bulletins can be obtained for 
ten cents a copy from the office of the Com- 
mission on Men’s Work, Room 506, 14 Bea- 
con St., Boston. The bulletins have met 
with hearty approval. The demand for No. 
1 is still increasing, as it becomes known. 
Nos. 2 and 8 will doubtless have a similar 
The planned series is as follows: 
1—Men’s Work in Rural and Village 
Churches. 
. 2—Men’s 
Churches, 
. 83—Men’s Work in College Communi- 
ties. 
. 4—Men’s Work in Suburban Churches. 
(preparing) 
No. 5—Men’s Work in 
ties. (preparing) 
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Work in Downtown City 


Resort Communi- 


An International 
“Peace Sunday ” 

WENTY-SIX nations, it is said, will 
A | join in observing the Sunday preceding 
Christmas as World Peace Sunday. The 
movement was inaugurated at the meeting 
of the International Committee of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship, held 
last August in Copenhagen. In America the 
Federal Council of Churches is co-operating 
with the American Branch of World Al- 
lianee. The appeal to the churches of Eu- 
rope to take part in this observance is being 
sent out from London, signed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, International President 
of the Alliance. Rev. William P. Merrill, of 
New York, chairman of the American Branch, 
is signing an appeal to the ministers of the 
United States to participate by basing their 
sermons upon some phase of the world peace 
problem. 


Buddhists in Japan 
Advocate World Peace 

HERE is a Federation of Buddhists in 

Japan, possessing, it is claimed, 7,000 
temples and composed of 120,000 priests and 
50 million followers. The Federation offi- 
cials have recently issued a communication 
to the American People for the purpose of 
showing that their own ideals concerning 
world peace are similar to those proclaimed 
by the Federal Council of Churches in the 
United States. For example, the Buddhist 
declaration makes the following assertions: 
‘We believe that nations achieve true wel- 
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fare, greatness and honor only through just 
dealing and unselfish service;” again, “The 
everlasting peace of men and the welfare 
of all nations is our fundamental goal;” 
and again, “We desire that all nations will 
devote themselves to the establishment of 
a peace system based on the principles of 
humanity and justice;’’ moreover, they say, 
“We will avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to create better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Japan and to 
strengthen the bond of friendship.” 


The Society of Friends Not 
an Unorganized Religious Body 

N official member of the Society of 

Friends takes exception to the state- 
ment of Bernard Shaw that the Quakers 
“have no use for institutional worship be- 
cause their churches are their own souls.” 
She says, “We are thoroughly organized into 
Local, Monthly, Quarterly and Five Years 
meetings, each answerable to the higher 
body, and insist upon public worship and the 
preaching of the gospel as an outcome of 
our faith in Christ and a means of growth 
and service.” 


Week-day Religious Education 
In Toledo 

HE Toledo: Board of Education recog- 
f Baie two kinds of week-day schools of 
religious education, community schools and 
individual church schools. It is reported 
that last year 2,855 boys and girls from the 
public schools received religious instruction 
for at least one hour each week under a 
paid qualified teacher. Of this number, 
2,615 met in the community schools. Of the 
total number, 617 stated that they had no 
connection of any kind whatsoever with any 
church or Bible school. Among these pupils 
also were 76 Catholics, 76 Christian Scien- 
tists and 27 from the Salvation Army. It is 
reported that when a superintendent, to test 
one of the classes, asked how many boys 
and girls would like to join an Ananias Club 
more than one half of the 25 raised their 
hands. One criticism of the community 
school method is that it does not tie the 
pupils definitely to the church. 


Principal Moton of Tuskegee 


Voices the Desire of His People 
PEAKING recently at a missionary con- 
gress in Glasgow, Principal Moton made 

the following statement of what the Negro 


asks: 

It is well to remember that in all his 
activities and enterprises the Negro is not 
asking for any special consideration or any 
special favors. What the Negro asks is a 
consideration based upon the* plane of a 
common brotherhood with all mankind. 
What he asks for is to be treated as a man, 
to be given a man’s chance of becoming the 
best in all of which he is capable, of being 
treated with justice and fairness in all 
human relations, and of being accorded a 
man’s chance to play his part in the making 
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of a better world alongside of other men, 
of whatever race, who are striving for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
He asks no more than this. To accord him 
less is to belie the Christian faith of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Jesus Christ with all mankind. 


Admiral Baron Kato, Japanese 
Premier, Deserves Encouragement 
from America 

RECENT editorial in the Boston Herald 

commends Baron Kato to the American 
public. It says that he “deserves encour- 
agement from America in the maintenance 
of a policy that has at its heart the peace 
of the world. He was Japan’s chief repre- 
sentative at the Washington Conference on 
Armament Limitation and Pacifie questions, 
and we found him willing to bring Japan 
into line with the United States on every 
proposal for naval reduction and Pacific 
agreement. He signed the treaties, and ever 
since he formed his ministry, he has been 
true to them.” 


Worth Noting _ 

The Chicago Y. M. C. A. has 88,325 mem- 
bers, 4,200 annual supporters to its work, 
and a budget of $8,000,000. 


In Dallas, Tex., “K. K. K.”’ stands for 
Klean Kid Klub! a newsboys organization. 
To belong to it a boy must pledge himself 
to clean speech, clean habits and clean ap- 
pearance. 

“Ballard School,” a Y. W. GC. A. educa- 
tional institution in New York City, started 
by Miss G. B. Ballard fifty years ago, has 
now a yearly enrollment of over 5,000 young 
women. 

At the annual training school for Sunday 
school workers, held this summer at Kar- 
uizawa, Japan, the attendance, it is re- 
ported, was the largest and the interest the 
best yet. More than 100 students were 
present. 

There are 101 Scoutmasters in the Boston 
organization of Boy Scouts, and 9,000 in the 
whole United States. Hach Scoutmaster has 
a younger assistant and attends to twenty 
or more boys. There are 3,000 Scouts in 
training in Boston. The President of the 
Boston Council declares that “there could 
be easily 10,000 or 20,000,” and appeals for 
volunteers (all Scoutmasters are volunteer 
and unpaid) and contributions for necessary 
expenses of paid executives. 

At a missionary congress held in Glasgow 
recently the topic at one of the sessions 
which drew the largest audiences was “In- 
dustrial and Social Methods.” The chair 


was appropriately oecupied by Mr. W. 


Adamson, M. P., who said that as a repre-_- 


sentative of labor he was glad to be associ- 
ated with the Congress, but that he was 
also there as a member of the Christian 
Church who felt it a privilege to take part 
in the great missionary cause. 


~ edly. 
~ myself. 
“some ponies he’s shipping Hast, and I lagged 
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Firebird Boy 
By Yetta Kay Stoddard 
Oliver Baisley had always wanted to own a 


fast prairie pony. Old Easy, the fat, lazy 
horse he was allowed to ride, was getting too 
fat and lazy, he thought; and as Oliver would 
soon be eleven he was growing more impatient 
every time he flung himself into the saddle. 

“My, wouldn’t George Burlson laugh to see 
me rocking in this old cradle!’ he told him- 
self one morning, as he rode away from the 
house in an angry moment. 

The Burlson Place, over the West Ridge, 
was sending a string of two hundred ponies 
into Carkston, to be shipped Hast from there. 
The Burlson ponies were the finest in the 
state, and they would pass along the new pike, 
only three miles from the Baisley Ranch. 
Oliver had fully expected to go with the men 
to see them. He almost half expected that 
his father would buy him a cream-and-silver 
mount like Firebird, the wonderful mustang 
pictured in the papers. He was sure to have 
a chance to talk with young Burlson about 
riding. ; 

But no, nothing of the kind for Oliver! It 
was necessary for some one to go to Pine 
Fields and inspect the fences around the sheep 
enclosure, and Oliver was the one sent. 

Old Easy jogged slowly up and up the nar- 
row path. She knew the way, and did not 
care whether or not the sun was blazing, nor 
did she pay the slightest attention to Oliver’s 
cross words. 

“To ride swift ponies like George Burlson 
does!” It was all he could think of that 
morning. ‘On a good pony I could fly up to 
Pine Fields and be back and out to the pike 
to see everything!” 

About noon he reached the high place. He 
ate lunch under a mighty pine. Then he began 
to examine the pasture, urging Old Hasy with 
quick jerks and sharp slaps to a little quicker 
action. 

“T’d make better time on foot,” he decided, 
and slipped out of the saddle. “Anyway, it 
will take all afternoon now. I just won’t get 
a chance to see the ponies. That’s all!” 

An hour later he was returning to the pine. 
Looking for his horse, he noticed dust in the 
air across the trail by which he had come up 
in the morning. 

“What’s gone wrong?’ he 
“Sheep loose?” 

A rider appeared over the crest of the hill, 
a young boy mounted on a high-spirited bay 
pony. Both were covered with dust and 
seemed hot and tired. 


asked himself. 


“Hello! Any water around here?” called 
the boy. 

“Right in that hollow,” answered Oliver, 
pointing. ‘“You’d better rest a minute, though. 


You and the pony are too hot to drink right 
away. What’s the matter?” 

The boy did not speak for a moment. He 
seemed troubled. Then he caught sight of 
the up-trail. 

‘Where does that lead?’ he asked eagerly. 

“Tt’s our trail. This is the Baisley Ranch, 
you know,” explained Oliver. 

“No, I don’t know,’ echoed the boy, deject- 
“I’m lost, and I’m mighty ashamed of 

My father let me come along with 


behind and came througb the wrong pass, I 


“You must be George Burlson,’” 
in amazement. 

“Yes,” said George. “And I’m in a fix.” 

“I’m Oliver Baisley. I know how to over- 
take the string out on the pike. If I just had 
a good horse to ride I could show you in no 
time, but everybody’s off the place today and 
I've got nothing but my rocking-horse, Old 
Hasy !” 

George laughed as the fat creature came up 
for inspection. 

“Wait!” he said, suddenly animated. 
get a good drink, my pony and I, and then 
you come with me. I’ve got Firebird Boy, 
my father’s special pet, along, tied up back 
there. It was my job to lead him to Carkston, 
where my Uncle George lives. Uncle George 
is going to use him this summer.” 

“And can I ride him—Firebird Boy?” asked 
Oliver, wondering at his luck. 

“Of course. Will your old nag be all right 
up here if you leave her?” 

“T’ll send her home.” 

Oliver took the saddle off Old Hasy and with 
a slap turned her in the right direction. Then 
he started down the hill ahead of George. 


said Oliver, 


“We'll 


They found Firebird Boy and in a moment: 


were mounted, Oliver leading. Then they went 
flying by many a narrow trail over hills, be- 
hind boulders, across swift streams and deep 
canyons. George held his breath most of the 
time, and he thought himself pretty sure of 
mountain-trails, too. Oliver was thinking not 
of dangers, but of his happiness—to be hand- 
ling Firebird Boy, son of the famous Firebird ! 
What a wonderful coat, of the color of rich 
Jersey cream! And surely there were streaks 
of silver in mane and tail! Oliver laughed out 
once as they were crossing an arroyo on a 
fallen pine log. 

“What's funny? 
were safely across. 

“T was imagining what Old Easy would look 
like, trying to walk that log!’ answered Oliver. 
“Tt couldn’t be done!” 

“T suppose you know where you're taking 
us?’ asked George, as they were forcing a way 
through an unmarked tangle of dry weeds. 

“Tt’s a short cut I found. We're all right. 
Follow me!” 

Oliver dashed for 


” 


asked George, when they 


a small hill. They had 
come down from the Pine Fields heights, 
crossed a ‘wide valley, and by degrees were 
getting into the next range of mountains. 

“We drop down to the pike just after that 
second rise,” explained Oliver, still leaping for- 
ward, his pony as fresh as when they had 
started nearly an hour ago. 

“What's that?’ both boys were asking in a 
moment, as they came downward. The plateau 
was full of life. Men were riding back and 
forth uncertain as to where they were going, 
it seemed. 

“Dad!” exclaimed George. ‘He's lost, too!” 

“The ponies!” shouted Oliver. “I’m seeing 
them, after all. My, don’t they look pretty, 
all together like that!’ 

As the boys rode forward, a man dashed 
toward them. 

“Dad, this.is Oliver Baisley. He knows a 
short cut,’ said George, before the man had 
spoken. 

“You know the quickest way out of here?” 
demanded Mr. Burlson. ‘We've got to get to 
Carkston within two hours.” 

“Yes, sir. The pike’s in sight from that 
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middle hill, and I know a way. 
I’ve been over it. 

“Show us! 
mand, gruffly. 

Oliver whirled, picked out a threadlike path, 
and ‘within the next two minutes disappeared 
around a bluff. George pressed him closely, 
and Mr. Burlson and the other men followed 
as fast as they could come, single file. 

“There you are!” called Oliver, at the end 
of a quarter of an hour’s hard riding, in and 
out, up steep pitches, and at the edge of a 
fearful cliff that brought a second broad valley 
into view. 

“IT know where we are now, all right! 
Young man, I’m grateful to you,’ said Mr. 
Burlson, coming up and putting his hand on 
Oliver’s shoulder. 

_ Oliver leaped from the saddle and began to 
loosen straps. 

“Here, what are you doing?” asked George, 
riding up. “Dad, isn’t he going to ride Fire- 
bird Boy back home? He can’t walk that far 
and carry Old Hasy’s saddle.” 

“Of -course he can’t,’ said Mr. Burlson. 
“Tighten that girth again. And see here, I’m 
going to make you a present of Firebird Boy, 
and he’s my pet—and that will show you how 
much I appreciate your getting us out of the 
woods. You'll be good to him. Don’t forget 
he’s a fine-mettled, high-strung prince among 
ponies?” 

“You don’t mean’’—Oliver began. 

“Yes, he does mean,” corrected George. 
“You’ve earned him. And say, come over to 
Burlson some day and get acquainted, will 
you? Dad will want a map of these trails 
when we get back.” 

“All right! -Now 
about your Uncle George? 
bird Boy was for him?” 

“Just to use this summer. Dad’s going Hast, 
and he was afraid to trust any one else with 
his pet.” 

“T must be the happiest boy in the world,” 
said Oliver to himself, as he turned for a last 
glimpse of the long string of ponies and riders 
already sending up a-cloud of dust along the 
pike. 


It’s risky, but 
V’li show you.” 
Hurry ahead!” came the com- 


I ean fly! But what 
I thought Fire- 


(All rights reserved) 


Supper Time 
By Helen L. Paddock 
Shining eyes and shiny bowl, 
Bread and milk, 
Pussy washing off her fur, 
Fine as silk, 
Dolly sipping cambric tea, 
Happy hearts for you and me! 


Over the Hills 
By Gertrude K. Hoadley 
Over the hills I went one day, 
Over the hills, when tired of play. 
Over the hills I went to see 
What was in store over there for me. 


Over the hills and then right back 

With one more blessing in my full pack; 

A blessing it was and a blessing true, 
Though some have many and some have few. 


The blessing was,— 
A blessing to give 
Health and happiness 
To all that live. 
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Textile Industry Management 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

In the temperate and courteous discussion 
by Dr. Jerome Davis, of the Manchester textile 
strike in your issue of Oct. 12, there is an im- 
plied condemnation of the Amoskeag manage- 
ment which is so harmful and so common 
among the critics of the use of capital that a 
eaveat should be entered against its spread. 

Regardless of whether the strikers or the 
mills are more blamable in this controversy, 
we must not get misled as to the ethical use 
of capital. 

Dr. Davis calls the increasing of capital by 
the Amoskeag earnings a “pyramiding of se- 
curities on which dividends must be paid.” 

Does he mean that dividends ought not to 
be paid upon such earnings as are left in the 
business? We have always supposed that such 
saving and reinvesting is Christian prudence. 
Is only the original capital worthy of divi- 
dends? 

Or does he blame the Amoskeag for earning 
and saving too much? ‘They have paid stand- 
ard wages and have installed every modern 
device for the comfort of their helpers and 
have forced no one to enter their employ. 
During the years when other mills have failed 
under the same market conditions the Amoskeag 
has grown rapidly while producing the best 
quality of goods for the price. Was it wrong 
for them to take the market price for their 
goods? 

To prove that they have made too much 
profit, Dr. Davis quotes the labor union’s 
charge that “the dividends paid in 1921 repre- 
sented a rate of seventy-five per cent. on the 
capitalization as it stood before 1907.” 

This setting a “war’’ dividend over against 
the capitalization of fourteen years earlier 
is apt to deceive the susceptible reader. It 
really means only ten per cent. of gain in the 
business each year reinvested up to the time 
of the war, at which time both wages and 
profits were multiplied. 

Why should the mill use its war profits to 
keep up wages after the war? Why not place 
that burden also upon the war wages? The 
strike was simply the refusal of war wages to 
bear their part of the burden. 

Just a word about The Policy of Making 
Profits: Some saintly men like Walter Rausch- 
enbusch and Harry Ward have gone wrong on 
this theme. The chief reason for the use of 
capital should be and is to make profit. If it 
cannot do any more than to pay wages, it is 
in the wrong place; it should be withdrawn 
and placed where it can yield profit. 

By actual statistics nine-tenths of the profit 
which capital yields goes constantly to increase 
wages and only one-tenth to increase capital. 
It is the faithful care of that precious tenth 
that holds also all the prospect of any future 
increase in wages. 

Let me protest against Dr. Davis’ statement 
that “America is organized for the most part 
on the basis of material things.” This is not 
true. America is based for the most part upon 
manhood. 

In answer to his eall for four things needful 
to scientific management, let me reply briefly: 

First. A Fact Finding Mechanism is not 
the chief need; because the main difficulty is 
not in knowing the facts, but in our personal 
attitude toward the facts. 

Second. A Fair Relationship Between Wages 
and Profits is indeterminable.. At present 
nine-tenths of: all the gains produced by capi- 
tal go to the manual toilers, while one-tenth 
only is added to capital. 

Third. A Living Wage is now the First 
Lien on any industry; because only such an 
industry exists as can find people who are able 
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and willing to live on its wages. The First 
Lien also covers profits; because no capital 
can remain in an industry unless it yields a 
profit. 

Fourth. The Minimum wage only God 
knows who has placed men in a world ter- 
ribly sterile in spots. And The Maximum 
Number of Working Hours must be as vari- 
able as the strain of the industry; but in the 
main, men must be free to work to the limit 
of their capacity and to the measure of their 
needs. EH. Victor BIgELow. 

Andover, Mass. 


Largest Congregational 
Sunday Schools 


The following list of largest Congregational 
Sunday schools is from the proof sheets of 
“The Congregational Hand Book for 1928,” 
issued Noy. 1. Copies of this interesting book 
may be had of the Commission on Hvangelism, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., at five 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


School ' Pastor Membership 
Brooklyn (Tompkins Ave.) J. P. Huget 1,895 
New Britain, Ct. (South) Geo. W. C. Hill 1,370 
Brockton, Mass. (South) S. K. Tompkins 1,237 
Portland, Me. (Woodfords) Daniel I. Gross 1,160 
Boston (Dorchester, 2nd) Vaughan Dabney 1,131 
Boston (Pilgrim) E. D. Gaylord 1,106 
Toledo, O. (Washington) Henry A. Arnold 1,068 
Hinsdale, Ill. (Union) W. A. Rowell 1,057 
Everett, Mass. (First) Hugh MacCallum 1,047 
Brooklyn (Bushwick Ave.) John Louis Clark 1,000 
Attleboro, Mass. (2nd) J. Lee Mitchell 998 
Chicago (Grand Ave.) F. R. Bush 990 
Toledo, O. (1st) Allen A. Stockdale 988 
Springfield, Mass. (1st) Neil McPherson 980 
Chicago (New First) Gilbert Wilson 979 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Paul H. Yourd 963 
Cleveland, O. (Pilgrim) Dan F. Bradley 916 
Westchester (White plains &—Wm. D. Street 911 

Scarsdale) —H. M. Dyckman 
— John Stapleton 

Brooklyn (Flatbush) Lewis T. Reed 905 
Oberlin, O. (United) N. Van der Pyl 895 
Cleveland, O. (Archwood Ave) R. B. Blyth 894 
Boston (Imml].-Walnut Ave.) B. A. Willmott 893 
Cleveland, O. (Denison Ave.) Philip C. King 878 
Boston (Hyde Park) Geo. W. Owen 870 
Honolulu (Central Union) A. W. Palmer 865 


Connecticut Federation 
of Churches 


The Connecticut Federation of Churches 
held its annal meeting in the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Hartford, Nov. 2, with Rey. R. H. 
Potter, president of the Federation, in the 
chair. The morning session was occupied with 
reports of the committees through which the 
Federation does its work, and with discussion. 
Reports were presented on evangelism by Rey. 
James McGee of New Haven; Social Service 
by Dean William P. Ladd of Berkeley Divin- 
ity School; Religious Education by Rev. J. 
B. Lee of New London; Comity by Prof. 
W. N. Rice of Wesleyan, honorary president 
of the Federation; Rural Life and Work by 
Rev. G. B. Gilbert, in charge of rural work 
for the Diocese of Connecticut; Sunday Legis- 
lation by Mr. H. B. Belcher; Law Enforce- 
ment by Rev. John N. Lewis of Waterbury ; 
with an address by Prof. Henry W. Farnam 
of Yale University. This committee presented 
resolutions urging the strict enforcement of 
the Highteenth Amendment, which were adopted 
by the Federation. 

After luncheon Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale 
Divinity School spoke on Religious Education, 
and his words led to the appointment of a 
committee which should work for co-operation 
between the churches and the higher institu- 
tions of learning. The Federation then lis- 
tened to addresses by Rev. A. H. Armstrong, 
secretary of the Council of Churches of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Rev. B. F. Lamb, secretary 
of the Ohio Federation of Churches. Mr. 
Lamb showed a series of charts giving the 
results of the recent survey of Ohio and ex- 
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hibiting sections of the state untouched by 
the efforts of any denomination, while along- 
side of them were other sections with even less 
population which had several churches of dif- 
ferent denominations. Mr. Lamb told of work 
already accomplished towards remedying these 
conditions by the consolidation of churches and 
by co-operation in the distribution of minis- 
ters. Dr. Potter was re-elected president of 
the Federation. 

In the evening of the same day the Hart- 
ford Council of. Churches met in the Banquet 
Hall of the Hotel Bond with Prof. Hdwin 
Knox Mitchell, D.D. of Hartford Theological 
Seminary as chairman. Prof. Edward W. 
Capen, Dean of the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions, reported on the World Mission Confer- 
ence held in Hartford and vicinity Oct. 21-23, 
and both Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Lamb again 
spoke of the federation work in St. Louis and 
in Ohio. The Hartford Council is planning 
for a series of meetings in some central place 
during the winter, when the leading ministers 
of the city shall present the great fundamental 
themes of Christian faith. 


Denominations Nearer 
Together than They Think 


By Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon 


There was held, Nov. 1 and 2, in the city of 
Columbus, O., under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ, a con- 
ference on “Better Methods of Promotional 
Work.” Seventeen of the foremost Protestant 
bodies, including: our Congregational churches, 
were represented. -The conference was most 
ably presided over by Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
pointed out that various situations presented 
themselves in our country and in the world at 
large which could be met only by a united 
Protestantism. He declared that “the heart 
of the church is sound to an appeal to meet 
a real need when once it is clearly seen.” The 
Methodist Episcopal church has evidenced this 
fact by raising in two months, ending Oct. 31, 
$2,000,000, just to take the collection “sag” 
out of their great centenary subscription, bank- 
ing $1,250,000 in a single day—Oct. 21. 


A novice in this sort of a conference, I was 
deeply impressed with the spiritual solidity of 
the group. There were hardly traces even 
in this spiritual solution of denominational 
strains. The Protestant churches are nearer 
together than they realize. Silly and super- 
ficial stratification is conspicuous by absence 
in pioneer life, on the firing line and wherever 
life is in the advance. Here among these 
‘promotional’ men, representing historic de- 
nominations, the grasp of the kingdom’s world- 
wide task dispelled, for the time being at any 
rate, the consciousness of all that is divisive 
and made each eager to reveal to all plans 
and methods tried and found effective, and 
here all were glad to learn from each. 


One was astonished to discover the close 
similarity of the problems in these various 
organizations and to note that tendencies were 
almost identical. For example, in all of the 
bodies there is a marked trend toward pure 
democracy in matters of authority. The 
churches are more and more conscious of 
themselves as individually responsible. On the 
other hand, there is an equally marked ten- 
dency toward administrative centralization. 
Machinery is being more closely co-ordinated 
and articulated. 


The possibility of interdenominational co- — | 


operation for missionary institutes and finan- 


cial campaigns, using the city, or possibly the 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Dr. van Dyke has aptly been called the “great sharer’? because of his gift for en- 
abling others to share with him the beauty of his spiritual insight and the elarity of 
his vision. This delightful volume of literary studies leads the way to a new and 
rich companionship with books. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE 
By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


“Out of the sincere joy I have found in it, I feel an urge to beg everybody to read 
the best book of the year,’ says CHARLES WILLIS THomMPsoN in the Philadelphia 
Publie Ledger. The book is illustrated with photographs and drawings. $4.00 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE 


By WM. LYON PHELPS 


ae “The whole book is so true, so sincere, so enlightening, and so well written that 
it is destined to be a classic in American literature,’ writes a man in a high public 
office in Washington. The book has the charm of a story told by firelight. $2.00 


THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


This highly significant book by the author of THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR is being 
discussed from pulpits all over the country. $2.50 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK 


This remarkable book has reached its twenty-first printing and is still growing 
steadily in popularity. Wherever the English language is read it is now a leading 
book. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD 
ANIMALS 


By W. T. HORNADAY 


A book for readers of all ages. ‘‘One of the most interesting books ever written 
declares the Chicago Tribune. The author is one of the foremost American naturalists. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


MY MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS 


By CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
With a photogravure portrait. Third Printing. 


The kindly mellow temper and the rich store of entertainment and information 
in Mr. Depew’s autobiography commend it to a wide class of readers. It promises 
to enjoy a lasting popularity. $4.00 


THE PLAIN SAILING COOK BOOK 
By SUSANNA SHANKLIN BROWNE 


This book takes no experience for granted. The author’s experience in teaching 
enables her to instruct with a simplicity and clarity that leave no possible room 
for misunderstanding. $1.50 


New Fiction 
THE FORSYTE SAGA 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


A monumental and magnificent work of art as well as a truly engrossing story. 
Three novels and two shorter stories are combined in one continuous narrative. ‘Every 
one interested either in modern literature or modern life should own a copy.”— 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPs. i $2.50 


BROKEN BARRIERS 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


A sincere and straightforward novel’ which deals with social conditions as they 
exist to-day. ‘‘Engrossingly interesting,” declares the New York Sun. $2.00 


YELLOW BUTTERFLIES 
By MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


This is as moving and inspiring a story as Mrs. Andrews, the author of THE PER- 
FECT TRIBUTE, has ever written. By a seeming sign from heaven, a mother knows that 
her son is the “unknown soldier,’ honored by the nations of the world. 75 cents 


COURAGE By SIR JAMES BARRIE 


¢ This is his memorable rectorial address delivered at St. Andrews 
University last May. It is a message of fine inspiration, lightened 
by the Barrie whimsicality and humor. 


Published in a special gift edition. $1.50 


_ For Boys and Girls 
THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Selections in simple English 


by HENRY A. 
SHERMAN and 
CHARLES 
FOSTER KENT 


This is not a book 
of Bible stories—it 
is the text of the 
Bible itself in lan- 
guage which the 
child will under- 
stand. There are 
30 full-page ilus- 
trations in full 
color and sepia, full- 
color cover and 
title-page. This is 
a book that every 
child should own. 

$3.50 


POEMS OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 


Another beautiful volume which should be in every 
home. The poems have been selected and edited by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. There are 14 full-page illustra- 
tions in full color by N. ©. WyertrH, which will take 
rank with that artist’s most finely inspired creations. 
These poems and illustrations cannot fail to instill in 
young hearts the truest love of country. $3.50 


LIGE MOUNTS, FREE 
TRAPPER 


By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


Surely one of the best stories of frontier and Indian 
life in a generation. It takes the reader to the head- 
waters of the Missouri in the days of the fur trade. 
Boys and young men cannot fail to like it. It has 
breadth of historical background and_never-flagging 
interest. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE BLACK WOLF PACK 


By DAN BEARD 
This adventurous story for boys by the American 
Chief Scoutmaster is crowded with excitement and ad- 
venture. A boy could hardly receive a more acceptable 
gift. Illustrated. $1.65 


BANNERTAIL 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
In this book the author of WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN tells the life history of a gray squirrel. It is 
illustrated with the author’s inimitable drawings. . A 
book for all children and-almost all grown-ups. $2.00. ° 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
This children’s classic which has seen many editions 
since it first sprang into popularity forty years ago 
has just been brought out in a new popular edition 
illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. $1.25 


Scribner books are on sale at all bookstores 


CHARLES Serle Rh oS ONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


- 
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MARY STEWART’S Famous Story-Telling Books 


FIFTY THOUSAND SOLD 
DELIGHTFULLY ILLUSTRATED , 


Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Before 
Tell Me a Hero Story d 
Tell Me a Once-Upon-a-Time Story 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus 
Tell Me a True Story 


In Five Volamea. Each $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS | LY d| ey ‘ 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK. 158 Fulth Ave. CHICAGO, 17.N. Wabash Ave 
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county, as a unit, seemed, in the atmosphere 
of that conference at least, to be a very simple 
and sensible proposition. 

We are more alike than we think. We are 
serving the same Master. We are working on 
the same problem. We are children of the 
same I’ather. The vision of a task big enough 
and real devotion to the accomplishment of 
the task will bring us together in spite of our- 
selves and in spite of our history. The poten- 
tialities of this fact when Protestantism be- 
comes fully aware of it are tremendous. 


Topics. 


The Congregational Hand Book 
for 1923 


Edited by Cuarutes Emerson Burron, D. D. 
Secretary of the National Oouncil 
A NECESSITY for every Pastor and Church Official. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION for every Church Member. 
A. SPLENDID MANUAL for New Members. 


Contains: A Local Church Program. 
Prayer Meeting, Sunday School and Christian Endeavor 
Outline of Work and Organization of Missionary 
Boards. Directories of State and National Organizations. 


Sixty-four pages packed full of valuable information. 


Five cents per copy; $4.00 per 100, prepaid. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
| 287 Fourth Avenue 


Daily Bible Readings. 


New York, N. Y. 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 
Size 914’ x 14”. 


Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


One page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 
are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 $ 1.25 
50 12.50 17250 5.00 
100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your Publishing House 


q 
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Hauorite Poems 


A subscriber for about twenty-seven years 
and a veteran of the Civil War, Mr. G. BD 
Norton, Maine, N. Y., has sent in the follow: 
ing poem. It is splendid to note that a mar 
of seventy-eight years has for one of his favor. 
ites a poem with the philosophy, ‘whatever i: 
—is best.” ' 

I know as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight— 
That under each rank wrong, somewhere 
There lies the root of Right ; 
That each sorrow has a purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed, 
But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is—is best. 


I know that each sinful action, 
As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is somewhere, sometime punished, 
Tho’ the hour be long delayed. 
I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer— 
But whatever is—i§ best. 


I know there are no errors 
In the great Eternal plan, 

And all things work together 
For the final good of man, 

And I know as my soul speeds onward 
In its grand Hternal quest, 

I shall say as I look back earthward, 
But whatever is—is best. : 

—Hlila Wheeler Wilcox. 


Cornerstone Laying at Hartford 
(Continued from page 701) 
fields of Christian work and Social Service 
which are calling for trained workers today 
At the close of Miss Woolley’s address. 
prayer was offered by Rey. James L. Barton 


-D.D., of the American Board and also a mem. 


ber of the board of trustees and a graduate of 
Hartford Seminary in the class of 1885. Dr. 
William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., president 
of the Foundation, whose health is not yet 
sufficiently restored to permit him to be pres 
ent, though the reports of his progress are 
encouraging, sent a letter, which was read by 
Prof. Charles §. Thayer. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
letter, in addition to his personal greetings 
and congratulations on the occasion, empha. 
sized the unity of the three Schools—the Theo. 
logical Seminary, the School of Religious 
Pedagogy and the Kennedy School of Missions 
which make up the Foundation and afford the 
most thorough scientific and practical train 
ing for the different forms of Christian work. 
Ores, Ts 


Events to Come 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting 
Pilgrim Hall, Dee. 1, 10:30 A.M. Mrs. Francis 
E. Clark will speak on her recent journey 
to Czecho-Slovakia. 

WoMan’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 A.M., 19 La 
Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago. Ill. 

BANGOR CONVOCATION WHBEK, Bangor (Me.) 
Theological Seminary, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1923. 

BostoN SBEAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, Ninety-Fifth 
Anniversary, Old South Church, Boston. 
Dee. 4. Speakers: Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
D.D., and Rear Admiral Sims. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymoutt 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth views 
Hand-colored, 65c.; plain, 50ec. 5 X 7 views 
without calendars—colored, 50c.; plain, 25c. 
ALBERT KINGAN | 

143 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Mass. : 
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/and son were summarized. 


_consin in 1881. 
1904, taught three years at Robert College, 
| Constantinople, studied at Yale and Union on 
his return, and graduated from the latter in 
| 1912. 


years, 


Wisconsin’s New Superintendent 
An honored name in an honored place. The 


_“Fayille Twins,” father and uncle of “Theo- 


” 


dore,” have been most 
highly esteemed Wis- 
consin leaders for years. 
Henry, the father, 
served 25 years as pas- 
tor of La Crosse ; John, 
the unele, for nearly 
the same length of time 
was pastor of Appleton. 

In The Congregation- 
alist of July 138, 1922, 
under “Fathers and 
Sons in the Ministry,” 
the record of this father 
The following is 
hat was said of the son, now Wisconsin’s 


|state superintendent, elected at the last an- 
“nual meeting in Janesville, Oct. 6. 


Rey. Theodore R. Faville was born in Wis- 
He graduated at Beloit in 


During his seminary years, he was as- 


stant in South Norwalk, Ct., in Center 


\ Church, New Haven, and was Director of Re- 
ligious Education in Second Church, Greenwich, 


t. He then served Kenosha, Wisconsin, five 
and came to this present pastorate at 


| Oshkosh in 1918. He is a director of the Chi- 
jeago Theological Seminary. 


His work, like 
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CIRCLE 


that of his father, is known for clear-cut pulpit 
messages and for leadership in community 
service and religious education. 

In 1910, Mr, Fayille married Ella Esch of 
Sparta, sister of John Hsch of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They have three 
children. 

Mr. Faville, in 1919, was honored by Ripon 
College with the title of Doctor of Divinity. 
For the past year he has served as chairman 
of the board of directors of the Wisconsin 
Congregational Conference, acting as state 
superintendent in connection with his pastor- 
ate of First, Oshkosh. This service fitted him 
pre-eminently for the place to which he has 
been elected and revealed his qualities for 
making a marked success in the position. 

At first the board of directors, of which 
Mr. Faville was chairman: and which was 
charged with the duty of nominating a super- 
intendent, decided not to nominate one of their 
own number, although Mr. Faville’s name had 
been among those suggested. However, it be- 
came evident that it not only was a proper 
thing to do, but that it was clearly the wise 
and honest thing to do to nominate Mr. 
Faville. This- was done most heartily and 
unanimously, and with such prayerful leader- 
ship, that the movement was emphasized as 
unusually providential. The response of the 
State Conference in the election of this, the 
Board’s one nominee, was with the same una- 
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nimity and earnestness. Superintendent Faville 
moved to Madison Headquarters and began his 
official service Noy. 1, EWG. 


Endorse Reorganization Plans 

The Connecticut State Conference, which 
met at Bristol Nov. 8 and 9, voted its en- 
dorsement of the reorganization plans of the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, and to recom- 
mend to its constituent churches that an an- 
nual contribution be made to this Society by 
each church to the amount of 1.2. per cent. of 
its national apportionment in addition thereto. 
The following representatives were chosen to 
serve on the Board of Managers of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society for one year: Rev. 
O. A. Petty, D.D., New Haven, Rey. Douglas 
Horton, Middletown, Dr. John W. Avery, 
Stamford; for two years, Rey. G. W. GC. Hill, 
D.D., New Britain, Rey. T. M. Hodgdon, West 
Hartford, Judge L. W. Cleaveland, New 
Haven; for three years, Rev. H. S. McCready, 
Willimantic, Mr. Ernest C. Morse, Putnam, 
and Rey, J. R. Danforth, New London. 


The Gladden Lectures 


First, CoLtumsus, O., has ventured forth 
upon a fine service to the city and the sur- 
rounding country in the establishment of a 
lectureship on ‘Religion and Morals” to be 
known as the Gladden Lectures. This venture 
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Make It A Happier Christmas 


For the Aged and Disabled Ministers 


Average Annual Grant $278 for a Minister, $205 for a Widow 


The Christmas Fund Supplements these Meager Annual Grants 
The Christmas Check Averaged $35 Last Year 


(1940 subscriptions totalling $21,885 were received) 


HELP US MAKE IT $50 THIS YEAR 


We Need More Givers and Larger Gifts to do it 


For the Widows and Orphans 


Make This a Feature in your Christmas Giving 


Send a generous gift to 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


(Bstablished for more than twenty years) 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


(Fourteen State Boards Co-operating) 


. Cuartes S. Mitts, D.D., Secretary, 375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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is in line with the policy of Rev. Irving Maurer 
to make the First Church minister in distinc- 
tive ways to the community as a whole. The 
ehureh has provided ample funds for the sup- 
port of the lectures and has thereby put itself 
in a position to call upon the strongest talent 
in the country. 

The first series of lectures will be given by 
Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity 
School. His subject will be “The Funda- 
mentals of Religion.”” The dates of the lec- 
tures will be April 10, 12, 18, 17, 19, 20, 1923. 

First Church is making plans for bringing 
these lectures to the attention of the sur- 
rounding country. Congregationalists generally 
in this part of the country are enthusiastic 
over this opportunity provided by First Church. 

; E. A. B. 


With the States in Conference 


Meetings of Southeast Conferences 


In attendance ‘and the character of the pro- 
gram, the annual meetings of the Southeast 
Conferences indicate progress in the work of 
churches and educational institutions. A not- 
able, even remarkable, feature of this progress 
in the Southeast is the organization of the 
women of the several states. In the last two 
years, the women of the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama have been organized 
under the efficient leadership of Dr. Mary E. 
George, district secretary. In the second year 
of their organization, the women of the few 
Tennessee churches raised nearly $800. There 
was deep interest in the annual meetings of the 
women’s societies, as a part of the annual 
meetings of the Southeast Conferences. At 
this, its first meeting, the Georgi, women’s or- 
ganization had an attendance of 80 and out- 
lined a comprehensive program for the com- 
ing year. 

The Conferences were fortunate in the at- 
tendance of general secretaries. Mrs. J. J. 
Pearsall of New York and Miss Daisy Col- 
man of Chicago were present at the meetings 
of the conferences of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama. Dr. George C. McCol- 
lum of Chicago, representing the Building So- 
ciety, attended the meeting of the Kentucky 
Conference, which was held in his old college 
town. Secretaries EH. M. Halliday of New 
York and Charles L. Fisk of Cleveland, and 
Miss Olive Pearson of New York attended the 
meetings of Georgia and Alabama Conferences. 
The messages of these general workers as- 
sisted in making these meetings a school in 
‘Congregationalism and its mission. 

The Kentucky meeting was held at Berea, 
Oct. 20-22. Congregationalists, who are mem- 
bers of the Independent Church of Berea, en- 
tertained the delegates and opened the doors 
of the newly-dedicated house of worship to the 
meeting. Contact with Berea College and its 
unusual educational program was an inspira- 
tion. A communion service on the mountain 
side, commanding a view of the mountain 
ranges in all their autumnal glory, will never 
be forgotten by the delegates. A worth-while 
feature of the meeting was the ordination to 
the Christian ministry of Mr. W. H. Clem, 
a recent graduate of Atlanta Seminary. Less 
than a dozen churches constitute the Ken- 
tucky fellowship, but the attendance was rela- 
tively large and the conviction strong that the 
Pilgrim faith is needed in Kentucky, whose 
recent legislature defeated, by only one vote, 
a pill to prohibit the teaching of the doctrine 
of Evolution in tax-supported institutions in 
Kentucky. 

In larger numbers, from a larger constitu- 
ency, the delegates of the Tennessee churches 
met at Crossville on the day following the 
Kentucky meeting. Sermons and addresses 
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“were of a high character and the meetings 


were well attended by local people. Such 
movements in our denomination as the HEdu- 
cational Foundation and Congregational co- 
operation with other denominations in a form 
of organic union received full consideration. 
Representatives from Pleasant Hill Academy, 
and a visit to»the Academy by the delegates, 
brought the meeting into close contact with 
the work of the A. M. A. with the mountain 
people. 

The Georgia Conference was the guest of 
the strong rural Fredonia Church, near Barnes- 
ville, Oct. 31-Noy. 2. The attendance was 
large. The welcome given the delegates hon- 
ored the highest type of Southern hospitality. 
The ample auditorium was crowded at some 
services, with interested listeners on the out- 
side. Dinners and suppers were served under 
the trees on the chureh lawn with the char- 


Culled from Calendars 


No man ever helped himself by refusing 
to help others.—Iirst, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
* a 

The greatest work this church can do for 
the Kingdom of God is to train its children 
in the principles of Christ and send them 
into all the world to bear fruit for Him.— 
First, Newton, Mass. 

a * 

The church is a _ school—the greatest 
school on earth. It is the school established 
by the world’s supreme teacher—Jesus 
Christ. The school exists for the purpose 
of expounding and applying the principles 
of Jesus. Christians who are not members 
of the church are truants. Their teacher 
is Christ, and their place is.in Christ’s 
school.—Pilgrim, Oak Park, Ill. 

* * 

We never travel any road but once. 
Though it be as familiar to us as the way 
to our own thresholds, though it be the road 
by which we go out to the time-worn rou- 
tine of daily task and along which we re- 
turn when the day’s work is done, though it 
be worn deep by our own recurrent tread, 
onee we have gone out we return no more 
that way. For always something is changed. 
If there be light across that road the light 
in which we return is not the light in which 
we set out, nor is the light of two succes- 
sive mornings ever quite the same.—First, 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ 


acteristic abundance of toothsome viands. The 
people of the South are unlettered in matters 
Congregational and it is assuring to note the 
interest they show in the history, polity and 
successes of Congregationalism. 

From the Georgia meeting, the general work- 
ers went to the Alabama meeting in Thorsby. 
Like that of Georgia, the program followed the 
outline of the six departments of work in the 
local church as suggested by Superintendent 
MeQuarrie. Thorsby is in the center of the 
state and the church leads in denominational 
activities in Alabama. Thorsby Institute, our 
denominational Academy rendering large sery- 
ice to the young people of Alabama, was an 
interesting feature of the meeting. The stu- 
dents attended the evening and Sunday ses- 
sions in large numbers. Here, as in the other 
state meetings, there was much denominational 
enthusiasm. This is due to a new and pro- 
gressive program among the churches of the 
Southeast and the inspiration imparted by the 
visiting secretaries. Hxperienced Conference- 
meeting tasters of Alabama and the other 
states declare the meetings the best ever held, 
and regard them a prophesy of yet better meet- 
ings to come. 8S. H. K. 
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The Rhode Island Gathering 

On Nov. 8, at the dear, old Newma 
Church, East Providence—its building erecte 
in 1810 and church organized in 1648—+tI 
genial pastor, Rey. L. B. Chase, welcomed 
larger number than usual to the meeting ¢ 
the Rhode Island Conference. Rev. P. I 
Sturges, rector of Grace Episcopal Churel 
with the inspiration of the -great Conyentio 
at Portland, Ore., still on him, guided the de 
votional service. He pled for the Church t 
have a passion for settling the world’s strif 
and schism. He said that there should b 
transparent honesty in accepting all God’ 
truth, as all trwth must be in sweetest concor 
and harmony. 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, from his preachin 
tour of the churches in Hngland, made clea 
the devout seriousness of the people there an 
their loyalty to church gervices and to th 
serious business of Christ. Devoutness in al 
that pertains to the sanctuary was in the ad 
dress of Rey. H. B. Kirkland. President J. E 
Merrill of Turkey Central College expresse: 
concerning “What of Turkey Now,” a judicia 
view of all parties involved. Christians hav 
sometimes lacked in the Near Hast the ful 
ethical measure of Christ; moreover there wa: 
hope from some conspicuous examples and ever 
martyrdoms among Turkish peoples for Jesu: 
Christ, that the Gospel would melt even Turk 
ish hearts. Rey. Vaughan Dabney of Dorches 
ter, Mass., preached the sermon on “The Strai 
Gate and the Narrow Way.” 

Resolutions were adopted on the death oi 
Rey. Richard K. Wicket. The affirmation o: 
loyalty to the Anti-Saloon League and of con: 
fidence in the great good to American Home; 
accomplished by the Prohibition Amendment 
was adopted, in spite of its feeble enforcement 
in some places. G. A. B. 


| News of the Churches 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Central Congregational Club Meeting 

The Central New Hampshire Congregational 
club met with South Church, Concord, on 
Noy. 15. Rey. A. S. Beale of Laconia gave 
a thoughtful address on “Breaking through to 
Liberty,” and Rey. M. A. Farren of the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society also spoke. Mr. 
E. A. Dame of South, Concord, is the president 
of the club, and Rey. J. W. Wright, Merri- 
mack, is secretary. 


Concord Union Hears Banker 

The Concord Congregational Union, com- 
posed of the five churches of the city, held its 
fall meeting on Oct. 81 with PENACOOK. Be- 
side the regular features of sermon, communion 
service and music, the principal address wag 
given by a layman, William W. Thayer, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of the 
city, a prominent: attorney, and former Rhodes 
Scholar from New Hampshire. H. B. P. 


Forty-Five Years in the Ministry 

On Oct. 29, Rev. J. H. Hoffman of Hast 
JAFFREY closed his work as an active pastor 
after 45 years of service to the denomination. 
He was ordained at Henniker, N. H., June 10, 
1877, and in the intervening years has served 
churches in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Iowa and California. Mr. Hoffman is a native 


of Lyndon, Vt., and a graduate of Bates Col- 


¢ 


lege and Bangor Seminary. 

A farewell reception was held in Hast Ja 
frey on the evening of Oct. 30, at which Hon 
Albert Annett presided, and expressed to th 
retiring pastor and his wife the best wish 
of the community. William A. Mower 
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Peterboro, a former parish, brought greetings 
from that church, while Rey. M. L. Cutler, 
pastor of Hast Jaffrey Universalist, spoke for 
friends outside the Congregational denomina- 
tion. Mr. Annett presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoffman with a purse of money. A few days 
before, the Ladies’ Aid Society presented Mrs. 
Hoffman with a gold pin, with amethyst center 
surrounded with seed pearls. 

On Nov. 1, Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman left for 
Pasadena, Cal., where they will pass the 
winter, and in all probability make their home 
for the future. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Rey. William W. Patton Leaves Haverhill 

Rey. W. W. Patton, recently pastor of 
NortH, HAvmRHILL, has begun his work as 
minister of Rogers Park, Chicago. A farewell 
reception was given him and his wife by North, 
Haverhill, expressive of the deep regret gen- 
erally felt in the city over their departure. 
Mr. Patton’s pastorate in Haverhill has ex- 
tended over five years. His improvement in 
pulpit work during this time has been a matter 
of comment. His activities and influence have 
been varied, reaching beyond his immediate 
duties as minister of North Church. Mr. Patton 
has been active in the Federation of Churches, 
taking a prominent part on its program com- 
mittee. He has been a leader also in the Min- 
isters’ Association and in the Community 
School of Religion of Haverhill. Some of his 
best work has been his Bible instruction at 
Bradford Academy. His courses, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New Testament, 
have been popular among the students. A 
substantial gift of appreciation was presented 
to him by the teachers and students when his 
work came to its close. North Church got its 
share of the church-goers from the Academy. 
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A dismissing council was called so as to 
consist of the Essex North Association as 
assembled: at its fall meeting in Central 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Pews are built—and properly so—to 
stand as regular use as the pulpit chair. 


Church, Newburyport, Oct. 27, Mr> John H. 
Balch, Jr., moderator of the Association, was 
made moderator of the Council, and Rey. C. 
S. Holton, seribe of the Association, was made 
the scribe of the Council. It was-voted to 
eoncur with North Church in dissolving the 
pastoral relationship, and adopted a resolution 
expressing its high appreciation of Mr. Patton 
and its regret at losing him from Hssex North. 
FN. MMs 


New Members for Newton Highlands 

Under the leadership of Dr. 8. H. Wood- 
row, NEWTON HIGHLANDS has added 92 new 
members this year. In June the church ob- 
served the 50th anniversary of its founding, 
and this event served not only as a reminder 
of the good accomplished in the past, but as 
a stimulus for even bigger and better work in 
the future. The reception of these 92 new 
members is one of the indications of the prog- 
ress being made by the church. 


Ordination of Rev. L. E. Grubaugh 

Rey. IL. E. Grubaugh was ordained at 
Marie Sr., Danvers, Oct. 17, after supplying 
the pulpit since the resignation of the pastor 
last year. Dr. Austin Rice preached the ser- 


mon and Rey. A. V. House of First Churea 
was moderator, and extended the right hand 
of fellowship. The other speakers were Dr. 
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E. A. Leslie, Boston, who gave the charge to 
the candidate; Dr. F. W. Merrick, Rochester, 
N. H., who gave the charge to the people. 
The ordination prayer was offered by Rey.: 
John Reid, Peabody; the Scripture lesson was 
read by Rev. H. J. Newton, Salem; and the 
concluding prayer offered by Rev. H. I. Weiss, 
Groveland. 

Mr. Grubaugh is a native of Michigan, a 
graduate of the University of Michigan and 
was a student at Boston University School 
of Theology. He taught for two years in 
Michigan public schools and was for one year 
assistant county Y. M. C. A. secretary. Dur- 
ing his college course he was active in Y. M. 
C. A. work. During the War he enlisted in 
the U. S. Navy and received the commission 
of Ensign. As assistant pastor and acting 
pastor he has proved his ability in Danvers. 


Seventy-Fifth Birthday of Mystic, Medford 
To organize two chirches and buy a con- 
trolling interest in The Congregationalist in 
furtherance of his views and in loyalty to his 
convictions, was only part of the work of 
Galen James, deacon, shipbuilder and philan- 
thropist. That Mystic, Mrprorp, owes more 
to him than to any other man was made evi- 
dent at its 75th anniversary, observed Oct. 
22-29. As a young man of 32, Galen James 
had led out a group of 17 members from the 
old Town Church in protest against its Uni- 
tarian theology and had established the..First 
Trinitarian Church. Twenty-four years later: 
he led the secession of 60 members from the 
latter church to organize Mystic Church. The 
church was organized and recognized by an 
ecclesiastical council July 6, 1847, but the first: 
pastor was not installed until Oct. 27 of the: 
same year. ‘ 
The reasons for the organization of the new. 


“WHEN ? 


- WHAT? 


Congregational 
Sessions at 9.30, 2.00, and 7.30 


Reports on Progress and Prospects 


Inspiring Addresses 


Every Congregational Church is invited to be present 
by Pastor and Delegate 


Tuesday, December 12th, 1922 | 
WHERE? First Congregational Church, Binghamton, N. Ve. 


Joint Annual Meeting of the 


- Watch for next week’s announcement of program. 


HOME MISSIONARY 
CHURCH BUILDING 
S. S. EXTENSION 


Cheering Fellowship }: 
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DUTTON 
‘Books for Christmas 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK 


Henny and Penny 


By BERTHA PARKER HALL 
The 


L wholesome, natural every-day life of 
children who are good playmates for your 
own four-year-olds. $1.50 


The Pinafore Pocket 
Story Book 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Quaint fancies in verse and story to stir the 
imagination of the little folks from seven to 
twelve. $2.50 


The Bird-Nest Boarding House 


By VERBENA REED 


Oliver Herford’s enchanting drawings added 
to a remarkably good story make this a 


book to be read with delight by any one 
from eight to eighty. $2.50 
FOR THE LOVER. OF ADVENTURE 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


This astounding story of the most amazing 
journey in hourly nearness to death is tak- 
ing its place with the world’s greatest 
records of adventure. $3.00 


Far Away and Long Ago 


By W. H. HUDSON 
The story of his early years in an environ- 
ment wild and beautiful—a Paradise of bird 
life—the atmosphere of the South American 
pampas. $3.00 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


With 20 mounted photographs of the places 
alluded to in this exquisite Classic of re- 
flection. $6.00 


The Romantic World of Music 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


With 20 portraifs of great singers whom 
the author, a veteran musical critic, has 
known intimately. Henry T. Finck calls it 
“the most personal and entertaining book 
on musicians published in years.” $5.00 


RECENT FICTION 


To Tell You The Truth 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


His first new book since ‘While Paris 
Laughed,” and with just that appeal which 
no other writer has—blended of sparkle 
and tenderness and truth. $1.90 


The Driver 


By GARET GARRETT 


Give this to any man, especially one whe 
recalls the stirring days of business expan- 
sion and Wall St. manipulations of the 
nineties. $2.00 


Valley Waters 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 
By the author of “The Fugitive Black- 
smith,” ete. A curiously restful book, yet 
modern from the first page to the end. 
$2.00 
All prices are net, postage extra, 


Send for our Illustrated Lists, “Books for 
Gifts” and “Books for Children.” Address 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Publishers - - 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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church were not doctrinal, but personal and 
moral. The town had grown 50 per cent. in 
population in ten years. Business was boom- 
ing; 380 ships had been launched in one year. 
These were secondary causes. Back of it all 
lay this paragraph taken from the “Bible 
Principles’ as laid down by the new church: 

This chureh regards slave-holding, the traffic 

in and use of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age, gambling. and such things as inconsistent 
with the Christian life. 
It was a progressive step for those days when 
neither abolitionists nor temperance advocates 
were popular. They called the leader “‘Pope 
James” and his friends ‘‘come-outers.” The 
significant fact remains that the fight for these 
reforms brought together in active co-operation 
Orthodox and Unitarian whom doctrine had 
put asunder. 

Two years later Galen James bought one- 
half interest in The Congregationalist, type 
and all, for $1,079! He and his friends 
“wanted a paper which should be more repre- 
sentative of modern thought and breathe a 
more catholic spirit, while at the same time 
it should be more outspoken in championing 
the cause of the poor, oppressed slaves in the 
South.” To this faet that they dared to apply 
their Christianity to the great moral issues of 
their times, the pastor, Rev. T. C. Richards, 
called attention in the anniversary sermon, 
Oct. 22. The same day there was a reunion 
and historical celebration of the Sunday school, 
when two former superintendents, J. A. Chapin 
and ©. H. Loomis, spoke. Miss E. J. Wilcox, 
for 40 years, superintendent of the primary 
department, gave a sketch of the school’s his- 
tory. In the evening a great Christian En- 
deavor rally and reunion was held, at which 
was brought out the large contributions that 
the local society had made to the organization 
and efficiency of the movement in its early days. 

Monday was Social Day. The ladies held 
a meeting in the afternoon, with addresses by 
Mrs. J. L. Hill, Mrs. John Barstow, Mrs. G. 
M. Butler, former ministers’ wives; with greet- 
ings from the mother church by Mrs. Charles 
Holyoke, and from the daughter church by 
Mrs. H. F. Smith. A paper on “The Women 
of Mystic Church” was prepared by Miss BE. 
M. Gill. Then tea was served at the parson- 
age, with an informal reception to the former 
ministers and their wives. The anniversary 
dinner took place Monday evening. Dr. J. L. 
Hill, pastor 1886-94, Rey. John Barstow, pas- 
tor 1895-1900, Rev. G. M. Butler, pastor 1904- 
17 and Rev. R. W. Barstow, a boy in the 
Sunday school at the 50th anniversary, were 
the after-dinner speakers. 

An unusual feature of the celebration was 
the story of Mystic Church in stereopticon 
pictures given on Friday night. Eighty-five 
slides representing persons, groups and edi- 
fices throughout the 75 years were presented 
and interpreted in a most interesting fashion 
by Miss H. T. Wild. 

The second Sunday was known as the Day 
of the Forward Look. Rey. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D.D., the church’s favorite and most illus- 
trious son in the ministry, preached the morn- 
ing sermon, calling for a new view of the Bible 
for the new age, a new vision of God, a broader 
view of the church and a larger sense of 
internationalism. 

In the afternoon an inspiring vesper service 
was held. ‘The musicians were Miss Ruth 
Stickney, violinist; Mrs. Hazel Theodorowicz, 
‘cellist; and Miss Mildred Howard, soprano. 
“The Young People and the Church of the 
Future” was presented by A. W. Miller and 
Miss Ruth Richards, the daughter of the pastor. 
The whole celebration has raised the enthu- 
siasm of the church to a high pitch, which 
augurs well for the future. RioHArRD Cores. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Anniversary Celebration at Middletown 
Soutu, MippLerown, recently celebrated its 
175th anniversary. On Noy. 5 an historical 
address, ‘Numbering Our Days,” was given 
by the pastor, Rev.. H. D. Rollason. Dr. 
R. L. Swain of Bridgeport, author of “What 
and Where is God?’’, spoke on “The Honest 
Atheist.” During the week of Noy. 5, on 


DORAN 


LATEST [raz 


REAL RELICION: Revival Sermons 

Gipsy Smith 
The sermons that swayed cities and converted 
scores of thousands in the Gipsy evangelist’s last 
great American campaign. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN 
THE LIFE WE LIVE 


Rev. William L. Stidger, author of 
‘*‘There Are Sermons in Books,’’etc. 
Shows the large place that books should take in 
the life of the preacher, the teacher, _the parent 
and the young person, A practical guide to good 
reading. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AN EVANCELISTIC CYCLO- 


oe ———— 
PEDIA Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., 
Selapasee Editor of the Expositor 

A new century handbook of evangelism, with 500: 
revival texts and themes, 450 evangelistic illus- 
trations, 250 evangelistic outlines and sketches 
and methods of evangelism, Also suggestions as 
to the need of evangelism, pastoral evangelism, 
vocational evangelism, Lenten evangelism, and 
Decision Day, to which are added ten great re- 
vival sermons. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN 
WOMEN: Second Series 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, D.D. 

A second series of the authors Uwe and original 
biographical sermons to young hearers. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT 


TT 
Lily Dougall and Rev. C. W. Emmet, M.A., B.D. 
A study of the religious beliefs current in Judaism 
in the time of Christ and the originality of His 
teaching in relation to them, It is an apologetic 
on new lines for the uniqueness of Christianity 
and the supremacy of our Lord in the realm of 
thought. 12mo. Net, $2.50 


MESSACES FROM MASTER 


ay Rev. J. W. G. Ward, author of 
MINDS “Pas ables for Little People.’? 


— 
A fresh and keen appraisal of the spiritual con- 
tent of Bnglish literature. Of value to preach- 
ers and public speakers in book talk and sermor 
preparation. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE REALITY OF JESUS 


J.H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A 
Written with a faith that is over-mastering and a 
brilliancy that sweeps the reader along in won- 
dering enjoyment. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


MISSIONARY HEROES OF 


TT 
AFRICA R v.J.H. Morrison, M.A.,author 
ee 60’ “Streams in the Desert.’’ 

The author’s wide travels in Africa give new ma- 
terial and a first hand flavor to these life stories 
of nine great missionaries of the Dark Continent. 
With map of Africa 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
LS 
[BORAN GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
5 DORAN Publishers Bis ren Had HODDER 

BOOKS 244 Madison Avenue New York 
er 


Give your friend a copy 
of Margaret Slattery’s latest book 


NEW PATHS THROUGH 
OLD PALESTINE 


“Few men have eyer visited Bible lands who are able 
to write so graphic an account of their visit as this 
brilliant woman has given us in this delightful little 
book.”’—Reformed Church Messenger. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


At all Religious Bookstores 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAG¢ 
At Your Service' 


Postage 10 cents. 
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every evening except Saturday Dr. Swain 
conducted a Church Institute similar to those 
he held last winter in Hartford and other 
cities, 

On Novy. 12 the preacher at the morning 
service was Rey. T. A. Greene, associate pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. Mr. Greene is the oldest son of a former 
pastor of South, Rey. I. W. Greene, the 
memory of whose 25 years of devoted service 
is still fragrant. In the evening Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery spoke. On the third Sunday 
morning in the month, Noy. 19, the preacher 
will be Rey. P. M. Snyder of Hast Hartford, 
Ct., who was pastor of South Chureh from 
1885 to 1895, and is the only living ex-pastor. 
Dr. A. P. Fitch of Amherst College will have 
charge of the evening service that Sunday. 

An historical pageant, given by members of 
the Philathea Circle, and a social and birth- 
day program, in charge of the church school, 
are other features of the celebration. 

OFS: 


Montville Center Two Centuries Old 

Of the 324 Congregational churches in the 
state, MONTVILLE CENTER is the 68th in or- 
ganization, and the anniversary was appro- 
priately observed on a recent Sunday. The 
present pastor, Rey. EH. P. Ayer, who presided 
at the services. is the 26th incumbent. Dr. 
Sherrod Soule gave the historical address, de- 
scribing the early struggles, the three houses 
of worship and the eminent men who have 
ministered to the church. 

The first minister was James Hillhouse, an- 
cestor of James Hillhouse, United States 
senator and treasurer of Yale for 50 years. 
Under Rey. David Jewett came a great spirit- 
ual “awakening,” and Occum of the neighbor- 
ing Mohegan tribe was a convert. Later, as 
an educated Indian and a missionary, he spoke 
in London, and assisted in securing funds— 
‘one gift from George III for the founding of 
Dartmouth College. During the first century 
there were five pastors, and during the second 
there were 21. 

Rey. J. R. Danforth, pastor of the mother 
ehurch in New London, brought the greetings 
of that church, and Mr. George Palmer, mod- 
erator of the Connecticut General Conference, 
and a son of Montville, spoke of the worth of 
the Puritan forefather. Rev. W. S. Beard, 
grandson of a former pastor, gave charming 
sketches of familiar scenes and descriptions 
of sturdy folk of former days as an inspira- 
tion for larger attainment. Delightful music 
was rendered by Rev. Mr. Ayer and his wife, 
Mrs. George Palmer, Mrs. Frost and Mrs. 
Bliss. One feature, significant of early his- 
tory, was a hymn sung by Mr. Fielding, a 
descendant of the famous Indian sachem Uncas, 
whose territory surrounded this church. 

\ eS. Bi 


With Introduction by Premier 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


NERVES 


And Personal Power 
By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 


“Not only have I found it help- 
ful to myself, but I know of no 
other b ook which so persuasively 


points the way to self-control.” — 
DONALD C. BALFOUR, M.D., 
Mayo Clinic (Minn. ) 


(> SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. $2.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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RHODE ISLAND 


New Pastor at Peace Dale 

Rey. C. D. Skillin brings to his new pastor- 
ate at PrAcE DALE consecration and experi- 
ence, having held two successful pastorates 
during the last seven years. He enters into a 
noble succession of ministers, beginning with 
the father of Professor Fisher of Yale; Rey. 
O. P. Emerson of the family of missionaries 
in Honolulu; Rev. J. W. Fobes, once settled 
in Mexico; and Rey. 8. C. Bartlett, who is 
returning to Japan. Mr. Skillin is a native 
of Maine and a graduate of Bowdoin College 
and of Hartford Seminary. G. A. B. 


NEW YORK 


New Edifice at Scarsdale 

The beautiful new assembly hall at Scars- 
dale was dedicated the week of Oct. 29, with 
impressive services largely attended. The 
ehurch at White Plains, known as the church 
of Westchester, White Plains and Scarsdale, 
with Revs. W. D. Street, Henry Dyckman and 
John Stapleton as pastors, maintains three 
congregations located at White Plains, Scars- 
dale and Chatterton Hill. The total member- 


- PELOUBET’S 


Select: Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
he International Sunday=School Lessons 


‘By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


It combines everything easehtial and 
has: become a_ necessity to teachers 
who wish to obtain the most for them- 


selves and in turn pass it along. Great | 


- pains. and ‘study are pul in® the: me- 


ee Price $1 O Net; $2. 00° Delivered 


WA. WILDE © )MPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOS] TON, MASS. 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


BIBLE STORIE 


Series 500 
Old Testament Series 


25 cents a set of ten, assorted, postpaid 


ELIJAH and the Ravens 
JOSEPH in Trouble 
DANIEL and His Friends 
MOSES as a Little Child 
DAVID the Shepherd Boy 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


WO new series of booklets— 

one on the Old Testament, 
the other on the New Testament, 
—carefully selected, and written 
by Sunday-school workers. 

The front covers are. full- 
color lithographs of outstanding 
Biblical scenes, specially painted 
for the stories. Equally inter- 
esting and instructive pen-and- 
ink sketches are included in each 
_ booklet. Teachers will find every 
story helpful in class 
Parents will welcome them as 
gifts for their children. 


SIQILID) (NIEAZ IBN) 
COMPLETE PACKAGES 


Series 510 
New Testament Series 


25 cents a set of ten, assorted, postpaid 


PETER the Fisherman 
JOHN the Baptist 

PAUL Takes a Journey 
MARY and MARTHA 
ZACCHEUS Climbs a Tree 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK! 


VERSES FOR CHILDREN 


By Cecil Trout Blavcre 


This is a fascinating collection of verses, jingles and rebuses. 
brains of children to work and delight their hearts repeatedly. 
Attractively lined with designed paper 
$1.50, postpaid 


Jacket and Frontispiece in colors 


Cloth, 100 pages. 


It will set the little 


Books of the Bible for Children 


Entirely reset and revised. Paper, 16 pages. 


5 cents, postpaid 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work 


(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 


Headquarters: 


Chicago Cincinnati Nashville 


New Yerk 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
St. Louis 


Atlanta (Colored) Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


work. | 


720 


Write 
for 
this 


THE PICTURE 
(AND THER 
BPULPITY 


Booklet + 


Always Available — 
The Right Films 
For Your Church 


Churches equipped with Safety 
Standard projectors are always 
certain of a dependable supply of 
the right type of Motion Pictures. 


If you are planning to purchase 
: motion picture equipment, inves- 
. tigate the Safety Cinema—the 
- projector that has behind it 
: twelve hundred different subjects 
+ on Safety Standard film. 


_ Our libraries are devoted exclusively to 
_ Providing clean,: wholesome motion pic- 

tures for churches and schools. We do not 
* serve theatres, consequently you will not 
* experience with us, the boycott which so 
* many churches have recently met from 
+ the professional exchanges. 


Write for beautiful Catalog N and 
acopy of the fascinating booklet, 
“The Picture and the Pulpit.’’ 


. UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 
‘ 69 West Mohawk Street ’ 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ap 


AMERICA, AWAKE! 
By SWISHER and WILSON 


A hymn of international good will calling 
America to go forth to serve the highest hope 
of Time. Set in d sharp and well adapted for 
congregational singing and male voices. You 
should have this for International Peace Sun- 
day, December 17, .1922. Sample copy on 
request. 


Price, 5c. per copy; $2.00 per fifty; 
$3.00 per hundred 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
299 Madison Ave. 105 So. Dearborn St.612 Phelan Bldg. 


The River Dragon’s Bride 


By LENA LEONARD FISHER 


“Dramatic, humorous, with sudden 

and startling glimpses of strange 

folk-lore and strange customs.” 
—The Hartford Courant. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Boys and Girls E Xm M 

Write for 50 sets am as oney 

aus RICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell for ey 
set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00 

NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 125, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ship is over 1,200, and 178 new members were 
received last year. 

The edifice at Scarsdale has long been in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the growing 
congregation, and for some time a new as- 
sembly hall has been in process of construc- 
tion. The first service in the building was 
held Sunday, Oct. 29, the sermon being 
preached by Rey. Hugh Black of Union Semi- 
nary. Rey. A. R. Chalmers of the Episcopal 
Church of St. James the Less was present, 
and resolutions adopted by the vestrymen of 
that church were read, congratulating the Con- 
gregational church upon their new meeting- 
place and dwelling upon the friendly feeling 
and co-operation which has always existed be- 
tween the two churches. Tuesday evening 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, recently returned from HMngland, preached 
the sermon. On Friday evening the preacher 
was Prof. Harry BE. Fosdick. A special musi- 
cal program was arranged at each of the sery- 
ices by Mr. and Mrs. G. Darlington Richards. 
The new building has been designed to meet 
the needs of the community and will be used 
by many organizations in Scarsdale, as well as 
for the regular church services TS. Be 


Rev. H. J. Hinman in Tuckahoe 

Rey. H. J. Hinman began work as pastor of 
TucKAHOE, Noy. 19. Tuckahoe is a growing 
suburb of New York 
City and ours is the 
only church there. It 
has recently made a 
survey of the whole 
community, and the 
church plans to meet 
the community needs 
The people are gener- 
ous and _ co-operative. 
There is a live Sunday 
school, and the pros- 
pect of rapid growth in 
the next few years is 
The church property includes a fine 


excellent. 
parsonage. 

Mr. Hinman goes to Tuckahoe from Lyndon- 
ville, Vt., where he has had a remarkably suc- 
cessful pastorate the last three and a half 
years. He increased the membership from 170 
to 238, receiving 108 new members. The Sun- 
day school increased from 150 to 215. Gifts 
for missions and for church expenses increased 
considerably. The church building was en- 
larged for social accommodations at a cost of 
$2,500. Other material additions have included 
a handsome memorial tablet for soldiers of 
the Great War. Mr. Hinman’s preaching has 
been of a high order, and his devotion to his 
people and the community in pastoral service 
has deserved the highest praise. 

On the eve of the departure of the Hinman 
family a largely attended farewell reception 
was given, with bountiful refreshments, excel- 
lent music and highly complimentary speeches. 
Gifts of flowers to Mrs. Hinman and $70 in 
gold to Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hinman were pre- 
sented, and there were many expressions of 
esteem and regret at their departure. 


LOUISIANA 

Recognition Council at Jennings 

Sunday, Oct. 29, was a great day for the 
church and people of JENNINGS, the interest 
centering in the services of recognition of the 
pastorate of Rey. F. W. Leavitt. Taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of visitors at the state 
meetings in Texas and Louisiana, the Jen- 
nings folks were able to have as sharers of 
their joy Dr. W. K. Bloom, Dr. G. T. McCol- 
lum, Supt. A. E. Ricker and Secretary R. M. 
Pratt. At the morning service Secretary Pratt, 
a former pastor, preached on “The Glory and 
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Peril of Education.” In the afternoon the 
exercises of recognition were held. The charge 
to the pastor was given by Dr. Ricker, and the 
charge to the people by Secretary Pratt, while 
Dr. Bloom spoke on the national problem of 


La The Story 
~~ of Bethlehem 


The usual Christmas problem of 

J what to give the boys and girls in 

your Class is satisfactorily and eco- 
nomicaliy solved with 


The Wise Man and the Wise Boy 


This fascinating Christmas story by Paul Rader 
tells of Persia, a wonderful book, and of ared heade 
boy who astonished the ey ‘and the Wise Men 
with his knowledge of things to come. 
An ape ee acceptable gift that implants the 
story of Bethlehem and the birth of Christ in an 
unforgetable way. Order early to insure delivery 
for Christmas. i le copies 20c; Re: .00 per dozen. 
S: “ae prices on oth er quantities. ABERNACLE 
. CO., Rm. 736, 29 $. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


A “REVELL” BOOK 
Now in Second Edition 


Making the Bible Real 


By Frederic B. Oxtoby 


“A mass of valuable information con- 
densed into a very small compass. The 
author has succeeded in making the 
Book of Books very real.”—Christian 
Advocate. 


Price: Net $1.00, postpaid 
14 Beacon Street THE PILGRIM P 19 W. ei 8t. 


Boston hicago 


SAMPLES OF 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


FREE 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday Schools. 
THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday Schools. 
CHRISTMAS FOLKS. Cantata. 

WHEN THE KING CAME, Play, without music. 


Sample Anthems for Choir. 


Any 3 of the above samples mailed to one 
address. ASK FoR CATALOG 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


An Ideal Gift 


WEYMOUTH’S 


NEW TESTAMENT 
IN 
MODERN SPEECH 


A scholarly and accurate translation in the best 
English of our day. 
«It revitalizes the Living Word” 
Send to us for circular showing bindings and prices. 
We suggest for your friends the beautiful limp leather, 
India paper, pocket edition. 


At all Religious Bookstores 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
G) BOSTON CHICAGO 
At Your Service 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 


dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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recruiting adequate leadership, emphasizing the 
fine effects of summer vacation work on mis- 
sion fields for college students. At the eve- 
ning services timely and effective addresses 
were given by Drs. Bloom and McCollum. 
Good audiences were in attendance and a keen 
interest was manifest. 

A graceful finale to the exercises was an 
informal reception Monday night at the home 


The Book of the Year 
for Young People 


THe VOYACES 
or DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of 
“The Story of Doctor Dolittle’ 


“T think Hugh Lofting’s second book 
is the most amusing book I have read 
since ‘Alice in Wonderland. ‘The 
Voyages’ is twice as long as ‘The Story’ 
and—therefore—though it is an arith- 
metical conclusion which rarely holds 
—twice as funny. It couldn’t be any 
better than the first one. It is just as 
good as good can be.’—Fanny Butcher, 
Chicago Tribune, Illustrated, $2.50. 
Boxed with “The Story of Doctor Do- 
little,’ $4.50. 


DAYS oF THE 
COLONISTS 


By L. LAMPREY 


Author of 
“Days of the Discoverers,”’ etc. 


Stories of boys and girls in the early 
days of American history, by an author 
who digs out the facts and puts them 
into tales as full of thrills as fiction. 
Illustrated, $2.50. 


THe CIRL’S 
BOOK or VERSE 


~By MARY G. DAVIS 


“A veritable ‘treasury’ of poems one 
girl has delighted in... The delight- 
ful part about this anthology is its 
sincerity."—N. Y. Evening Post. In- 
troduction by Dorothy Canfield. $2.00. 


THe MOUSE 
STORY . 


By K. H. WITH 


The quaint and amusing story of a 
mother and father mouse and _ their 
children—the most human little family 
imaginable. Illustrated, $1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for. {t! _ 


ROGER W. BABSON’S 


NEW BOOK IS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MAN ¢f THE CHURCH 


New Tasks for Old Churches 


is a book of suggestions needed in solving 
to-day’s prablems. Sound common-sense 
and a sympathetic understanding by the 
well-known financial expert. Cloth.$1.60 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17.N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘More Than a Million Copies Sold ~ 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
Revised Edition. Illustrated, $1.50—now ready. 
Written for children —read by adults, too. 


At your Bookstore, or 
THE JUDSON PRESS, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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of Mr. and Mrs. D. BH. Nims, where the cele- 
brated Jennings Male Chorus which has main- 
tained its useful organization for a decade 
rendered enlivening numbers. The flow of wit 
and radio and light refreshments closed a 
joyous evening and a Significant recognition 
program. ACES R 


ILLINOIS 

Welcome Pastor of New England, Chicago 
New ENGLAND, Cuicaco, had a fellowship 

supper and service in honor of the new pastor, 
Major Thornton Anthony Mills, on Noy. 14. 
The leading churches of the city were repre- 
sented by pastor and a delegate. Dr. W. HB. 
Barton presided, and addresses were given by 
Mr. H. J. Dunbaugh, representing the church, 
Mr, F. J. Loesch from the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church and by Revs. O. S. Davis, Von Ogden 
Vogt and F. F. Shannon. In response, Major 
Mills set forth in some measure the forward- 
looking program which the church plans to 
carry out. 

WISCONSIN 


Good Work Among Scandinavians 


TOMAHAWK dedicated a new and neat church 
building in October, which will be a center 


| for the Scandinavian people in that section. 


It is a one-story frame structure, with a base- 
ment and concrete foundation. Rey. J. A. 
Peterson, pastor at Merrill, will take care of 
this work also. Mr. Peterson at present is 
ministering also to the church at Spirit 45 
miles distant. While driving home from Toma- 
hawk to Merrill, the pastor’s car was attacked 
by hold-up men in a lonely spot. He got away 
with the car and his family, but his daughter 
Mildred was shot in the shoulder. “At last re- 
port, the wound was not serious. F. L. M. 


Activities at Sun Prairie 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of Sun 
PRAIRIE, Rey. H. S. Evert, pastor, recently 
held a supper, and took a free-will missionary 
offering amounting to $72. 


COLORADO 


Splendid Growth by Manitou Church 

Rey. W. H. Hopkins has begun his fourth 
year with Manitou. In the three years just 
closed there has been growth along all lines. 

1. In numbers. In the past three years 261 
have been added to the church roll. For two 
years the church has led all the Congregational 
ehurches of Colorado in new members. 

2. In financial ability. In 1917 the church 
raised for all purposes $1,397; in 1921, $10,477. 
On Aug. 31 the treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance on hand. There is about 
$1,000 in the various church treasuries. 

3. In spiritual power the growth has been 
far more marked. There is a new prayer 
spirit, a new interest in Bible study and a 
new desire for the great “Go ye’ of the Gospel. 

4. In the outreach of the church there has 
been marked development. As a community 
chureh there is a great work for the commu- 
nity and for the tourist visitor. .It is now 
reaching and helping people in all parts of the 
country. As a community church it is in- 
spiring many other community churches. 


CALIFORNIA 


Rev. Louis’ Goddard leaves Escondido 

After six and one-half years, the longest 
pastorate in the records of the church, Rev. 
Louis Goddard has left Esconpipo to go to 
Olivet, Los Angeles. With Mrs. Goddard ex- 
ceptionally able and winning, and capable of 
preaching a fine sermon, strong work has been 
done. The church has received 220 members; 
the church school has been successfully graded ; 
extensive improvements on the building have 
twice been made; the benevolence apportion- 
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ment has been more than met the past three 
years; the minister’s salary has been twice 
increased; and helpful leadership has been felt 
in the community as well as in the church. 
In going to Olivet, Mr. Goddard will use 


GIFTS FOR YOUR PASTOR 


Stretch a point and give him all these at Christmas 
All new books this Fall 


William Adams: 
AMERICA 


Brown, 

THE CHURCH IN 

Ellwood, Charles A.: 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF Eon 
29 


3.00 


Beckwith, ©. A.: 
THE IDEA OF GOD 


Bull, Paul: 

PREACHING AND SERMON CON- 
STRUCTION $2.50 

Brown, Chas. R.: 4 

THE ART OF PREACHING $1.75 

Hill, C. M.: 

THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS . 
POETRY $3.50 

Kresge, Elijah: 

THE CHURCH AND THE EVER COM- 
ING KINGDOM OF GOD $2.25 


nn 


Abbott, Lyman: 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO MBE 


A Gift for the Inquiring Christian. 5c. 
Babson, Roger W.: 
RELIGION AND BUSINESS 

A Gift for Dad. 75e. 
Jones, Rufus M.: THE INNER LIFE 


A Gift for the Moody Adolescent. 75e. 
King, Henry Churchill: 
THE LAWS OL FRIENDSHIP 


A Gift for Any One You Like. 7T5e. 
Shannon, Frederick F.: 
THE COUNTRY FAITH 
A Gift for the Nature Lover. $1.00 
Gulick, Sidney L.: 
THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FOR A 
WARLDESS WORLD 
A Gift for the War Weary. $1.00 


Fuller, J. M.: 
a HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
A Gift for the Bible Student. $1.00 
Webb, R. L.: 
THE MINISTRY AS A LIFE WORK 
A Gift for the Youth with the Makings of 
a Minister. $1.00 
Snowden, J. H.: 
IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
A Gift for the Friend who Sees Blue. $1.00 
Slattery, Charles L.: 
PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE AND FAMILY 
USE 
A Gift for the Home that wants to estab- 
lish the Family Altar, New Year’s ty 0 


Drury, Samuel S.: 
THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 


A Gift for the Family Freshman. $1.25 
Jones, lion T.: IS THERE A GOD? 3 
A Gift for the Layman Theologian $1.25 
Galer, Roger S.: 
OLD PRSTAMENT LAW FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS 3 
A Gift for the Christian Lawyer. $1.25 


Harrison, Elizabeth: IN STORYLAND = 
A Gift for the Young Mother. $1.25 

Coffin, Henry Sloane: 

WHAT IS THERE IN RELIGION | 
A Gift for the Man from Missouri. 

McCorrell. S. D.: 

CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD PRIEST 
A Gift for the Man who has given up the 

Church. : 25 

y rill, William Pierson: 

THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 
A Gift for Church Trustee or Vestry ee 


$1.25 


J s. Rufus M.: x 
SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIRE 
AN {Gift for the less extreme “New 
Thought” type. $1.50 


Ward, Harry F.: 
THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


A Gift for the Thoughtful Citizen. $1.50 
Pratt, James Bissett: 
MATTER AND SPIRIT E 
A Gift for the persistent thinker about 
Immortality. $1.50 


Wood, Wm. H.: 
PHD RELIGION OF SCIENCE | ae 
A Gift for the Intellectualist in ee 


Gifts for Your Children’s Sunday School Teacher 


Ss yvden, J. H.: 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1923 


$1.25 
Barton, G. A.: 
JESUS OF NAZARETH $2.00 


D elow, J. R.: 
ONE. VOLUME BIBLE a ee 


Moulton, R. G.: 
MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N.Y. 


$3.50 
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his capacities to put strongly on its feet an 


enterprise which of late years has faltered. 
Cok 


The Pastor Says: The eat pounces upon 
the mouse, yet no one would be so sorry as the 
cat were the supply of mice to fail. So it 
is with the chronic fault-finder. 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


forCHILDREN 


Beautifully Illustrated 


for S. S. TEACHERS 


With Cyclopedic Helps 


for OLDER FOLKS 


With Extra Large Print 
Red Letter, Wide Margin 
Family and Pulpit Bibles 


Also NEW TESTAMENTS and 
BOOKS for BIBLE STUDENTS 


At All Booksellers 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street New York 


The Use of Art in 
Religious Education 
By ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY 


This book will come to many teach- 
ers as a revelation of a new world of 
source materials and a vital contribution 
to the subject of how to teach religion. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


For 


CAURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
DULPITS 


COMMUNION SES 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13*b St. 


“SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED: CATALOGUE’ 


ae Art Olass Company 


Dept. | 54) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


An Appreciation 


On the 19th of April, 1922, the denomination 
lost one of its most loyal and devoted sons in 
the death of the Hon. Ira Hobart Evans, famil- 
jiarly known to his friends as ‘Major,” at his 
home in San Diego, California. 

Major Evans was born in Piermont, New Hamp- 
shire, April 11, 1844, a direct descendant 
of Rev. Peter Hobart, the first pastor (1635) of 
the First Church, Hingham, Mass. He was also 
a direct descendant of William Pynchon, first 
settler of Springfield, Mass. His maternal grand- 
father, Rev. James Hobart of Berlin, Vermont, 
was long known as ‘‘Father Hobart’ all through 
Vermont and New Hampshire, where for more 
than 70 years he had preached, and where he 
had organized many churches, in fact, continuing 
to preach until within a month of his death at 
the ripe old age of 96 years. 

Major Evans’ father was a physician who died 


when the boy was eight years of age. Soon 
after, his mother moved to Barre, Vermont, where 


he was edueated in the schools 
the town. In July, 1862, he enlisted as a private 
in Co. B, 10th Vermont Volunteer Infantry, later 
he was promoted to 1st Lieut., Captain and Brevet 
Major United States Volunteers. He received a 
medal of from Congress “for distinguished 
bravery at Hatcher’s Run, Va., April 2, 1865.” 
After the war he still served for a year and a 
half with his command on the Rio Grande 
border of Texas. After the service he settled 
in Texas and in 1870 was elected Speaker of the 


and academy of 


honor 


lower 


Ilouse of Representatives at Austin, Texas. In 
1872 he was elected General Manager of the 
Texas Land Co., interested in the development 
of the state. In 1880 he became president of the 
New York and Texas Land Co., holding that 
position for twenty-six years. He continued to 
reside in Texas until the spring of 1921, when 
he removed’ to San Diego, Calif. 

During all the years of his very active life in 


Texas he was connected with a large number of 
strong. and influential development companies. 
However, his business affairs did not monopolize 


all his time. He found great delight in the state 
and national activities of the church, as well as 
in Many educational He served 


operations. as 


president of the State Sunday School Association 
of Texas; Moderator of the North Texas Congre- 
gational Agssn.,: First Asst. Moderator of the 


National Council of 
Worcester, 


Congregational Churehes at 


Mass., in 1889; Member from Texas 


of the International Sunday School Executive 
Committee; President of the Board of Trustees of 
the First Congregational Chureh of Austin, Texas, 


for over 
American 


twelve years; Vice-President of the 
Missionary Assn. for four years; 
President of the Board of Directors of Tillotson 
College, Austin, Texas, for the education of 
colored youths: President of the Texas Society of 


the Sons of American Revolution for six years, 
and First Vice-President General of National 
Sons of the American Revolution, 1903-4. He 
was also a member of many other State and 
National organizations. 

Major Evans was married July 138, 1871, to 


Miss Frances A. Hurlbut of Upper 
Three sons were born to them, 
now living. He was married 
1920, to Miss Jessie M. Stewart, 
HH. Stewart of Springfield, Mass., 


Alton, Tllinois. 
all of whom are 
again Oct. 14, 
daughter of John 
who survives. 


He represented the Texas Churches at the 
meeting of the National Congregational Council 
at Los Angeles, July, 1921, his last service of 
the kind, and was a prominent figure there. 
Major Evans was a Man of remarkably strong 


Christian character and of great executive ability. 
His culture was exceptional, being enriched by 
much reading and constant study. He will bo 
remembered for his Many acts of Christian 
courtesy and kindness by those with whom he 
came into daily contact. His benevolences, both 
publie and private, were most generous and al- 
marked with a sympathetic personal in- 
terest. His great love ‘for and service in the 
church will be a sweet memory and abiding in- 
fluences for years to come. He kept ever abreast 
with the times, a marked leader all his life. He 
lived in a noble fashion as one of God's great 
nobleman and always with an abiding sense of 
the reality of God and the life everlasting. 


ways 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CLARK—Philadelphia, Nov. 15, Nina Skinner 
Clark, widow of Charles BE. Clark, and daughter 
of the late William Skinner, of Holyoke. 
Burial at Old Saint Davids, Pa. 


REV. AURELIAN HOBART POST 
Rev. Aurelian Hobart Post died at his home 
in Clinton, N. Y., on March 18, in his eighty- 


fourth year. For some time he had been in 
failing health, but only for the last ten days of 
his life had he been confined to the house. 

Mr. Post came of sturdy New England stock, 
and from a ministerial family. Born in Logans- 


port, Ind., April 15, 1838, he was the son of 
Rev. Martin M. and Lucretia Hobart Post, his 
father being a home missionary on what was 


then the frontier of the country. All his four 
brothers were ministers, and the late Dr. Truman 
M. Post of St. Louis was an unele. 

Mr. Post was graduated from Wabash College 
in 1859, and from Lane Seminary in 1862. His 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H. E. Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED By 


nabMiNaTeD a 
LECTRIC 


‘STEEL BULLETINS 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Bock Racks, Cup Holders, ete 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO.,6 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5, Lima, Ohio 


ae TEN Best materials. Finest workmanship 
apoetg ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
- Send for Fe lustrated Catalog with 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room351 ‘1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


oY. ANO 
220 BROACWANNT CITY. 


<= B 
McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BE LLG ee srcciaty 
BILHORN Tie 
Folding Organs 


ALE 
We Guarantee, Send for Catalogues. 
Makers ofthe famous threeand five plyOAK CASES 


Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy ip 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO.,, Orrville. Ohio. 
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first pastorate was in the Presbyterian Church 
of Lake Forest, Ill. In the summer of 1864, he 
served in the Christian and Sanitary Commission 
in Alabama. During his forty-five years in the 
active ministry, he served Congregational churches 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, New York, and 
Connecticut. His longest pastorates were at 
Twinsburg, O., 1872-1882, and Tolland, Ct, 
1892-1902. His last pastorate was at New 
Preston, Ct. After his retirement in 1907, he 
resided in Clinton, N. Y., and often supplied 
yarious churches. 

As a preacher Mr. Post was vigorous and force- 
ful in style, his sermons were characterized by 
thorough and careful preparation, expressed in 
the choicest English, and full of instruction and 


inspiration. In 1885 he published a volume, 
“The Wisdom of God and Other Sermons.” As 
a pastor he was faithful and devoted to his 


people and their interests. As a citizen he was 
an advocate and upholder of every movement for 
the betterment of humanity. Personally he was 
genial, kindhearted, sympathetic, and considerate. 
In every relation in life his influence and ex- 


ample were an inspiration to high and _ noble 
living. 
On Sept. 24, 1866; Mr. Post married Agnes 


Hand of North Ferrisburg, Vt. Mrs. Post and 


five children survive. The children are: Rey. 
Aurelian A., librarian of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta Ga.; Mary Agnes, who is a_ teacher; 
Elizabeth A.; Prof. Martin M. of Worcester, 
Mass.; and Rey. Clarence B., pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Kirkland, N. Y. Another 


son, Rev. George Mobart Post died in Tennessee 
in 1905, after nine years of service under the 
A. M. A. Four grandchildren also survive, one 
brother, Rey. Roswell O. Post, D.D., of Jackson- 
ville, Ill, and two sisters. Mrs. Mary P. Ely 
and Mrs. Stanley Coulter of Lafayette, Ind. 


REV. STEPHEN H. ROBINSON 


On Oct. 8, there passed away a noble soldier 


of our church in the person of the Rey. Stephen 
H. Robinson. He was born Aug. 16, 1845, at 
Providence, R. I. His early life is the story of 
a struggle against many adversities but his 
determination to rise above the storms proved 
that from small beginnings great things might 
be achieved. After receiving his public school 
education he entered Dartmouth College, and 
later Yale, where he received his degree with the 
class of 1874. 

His health was never robust, but that did not 
prevent him from giving all the strength he had 
to the churches of which he was pastor. Perhaps 
his best work was accomplished at First, Atlanta, 
Ga., before the days of Dr. Proctor, and at 
Greenfield, Mass., where he had the joy of re- 
eeiving many into church membership. The li- 
brary he leaves behind reveals the high quality of 
his mind. His personality revealed his character. 
His preaching ever was quiet and wooing. » He 


found his great joy in lifting up Christ so that 


-\ 


his hearers could see none other save ‘Jesus 
only.” 

The funeral services were held at the Con- 
gregational Church, Goffstown, N. H., of which 
he was a member since ,his retirement in 1918. 
His pastor, Rev. J. A. H. Plowright, officiated, 
assisted by Revs. G. H. Reed, E. J. Aiken, and 
F. C. Hunt. Mr. Plowright summed up his life 
in the words of Paul “I\have fought a good fight. 
I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.” 
Mrs. Robinson and a niece survive him. 

ee AGEL: Ps 


ARTHUR T. TUFTS 

Arthur T. Tufts passed away in Malden, Mass., 
Oct. 25, 1922, in his 79th year. His early life 
was spent in Medford. After his marriage in 
1870, to Miss Blizabeth Herrick of West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., they resided in Malden, where he was 
for many years cashier of the Malden Bank. 

He was a life long reader of The Congregation- 
alist, and an active member of the Congregational 
Church. 

A man of good judgment, loyal to the faith, 
‘and to the church, and a source of strength and 
helpfulness to all his friends. 
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Marriage 


SACKETT-PORTER—Miss Ruth Gildersleeve Por- 
ter, daughter of Mrs. Porter and the late Rey. 
Elbert S. Porter of Stockbridge, Mass., was 
married, Nov. 4, to Walter Morgan Sackett of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. Sackett is a grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. Elbert S. Porter of 
Brooklyn. She is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Mr. Sackett served as Major in the army 
during the War and spent two years overseas. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ADAMS, D. H., Farmington, Me., to East, Ware, 
Mass. Accepts to begin Dec. 17. 

BALDWIN, C. H., Buffalo, N. Y., to Easton, Mass. 

Barwick, A. W., Mendon, Ill, to Sterling. Ac- 
cepts. 

Bureess, R. H., Westmoreland, N. H., to Sharon, 
Vt. At work. 

BURLING, J. P., Greenwood, Des Moines, Ia., to 
Whiting. 

CARLSON, H. H., Revere, Mass., to Raymond, N. 
H. Accepts. 

CHANEY, G. A., Pasco, Wash., to Condon, Ore. 
Accepts. 

CLARK, C. M., Chelsea, Kansas City, Ian., to 
Pilgrim and Orchards Community, Lewiston, 
Ida.. At work. 

Crocker, H., to Jennings Lodge, Ore. 

Damon, G. H., formerly of Tolland, Mass., to 
West Townshend, Vt. At work. 

Dycrr, A. W., Harvard, Mass., to Second Lynn- 
field. Accepts. 

Ferris, H. H., Steger, Ill, to Boscobel, Wis. At 
work. 

GirrorD, ADDISON, Brentwood, N. H., to First 
(Federated) Hanover Center. Accepts. 

GRraF, W. C., Gridley, Beloit, Wis., to Mukwonago. 

Haun, J. R., Thomas Memorial, Chicago, Ill., to 


Mont. 


GIVE 


TAMA by Florence Wells 


Missouli, 


THE GIRLS YEAR BOOK 


favorite friends. 


THE HALL WITH DOORS By Louise S. Hasbrouck 


Six connected stories about a club of high school 
girls who decide to consider vocations seriously, the plan they followed and the 
A book for teachers and mothers to give to girls. 


A vocational story for girls. 


results, 


THE STREET OF PRECIOUS PEARLS By Nora Waln 


“The Street of Precious Pearls” is in Peking. ; 
street—Yen Kuei Ping’s honorable grandmother bargains for the wedding pearls 
The fragrance of C 
pungenecy of incense, the meeting of Bastern tradition with Western ideals of 
freedom will leave you with another vivid memory of China. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


of her much-beloved granddaughter, 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE ————— 


THEM BOOKS ——== 


The Diary of a little Japanese school girl: One of the most delightfully amusing 
and human little stories ever published. Mr 
it is written will cause gales of merriment when read aloud. 75 cents. 


This book is to be used every day in the year. E 
thoughtful questions make girls realize that Christianity must be above all things 
| applied to the practical details of every-day life. 


CANTICLE OF THE YEAR — The Poetry Birthday Book 


A birthday book containing your favorite poem and the favorite poems of your 
An enchanting silver ship sails across its green cover. 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


in great variety are for sale at reduceu prices by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 BROMFIELD AND 12 BOSWORTH STREETS, BOSTON | 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK 
The Community Church 


By ALBERT C. ZUMBRUNNEN 


Church leaders everywhere who are inter- 
ested in the increasing importance of the 
community church in religious work will 
find much information and many valuable 
suggestions in this new volume. It describes 
fully the rise, types and activities of com- 
munity churches, and suggests their rela- 
tion to the problem of securing denomina- 
tional unity. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and plans of existing and projected 
churches of this type. 

“The first fact-book in the field, giving one just 

the information needed about the ‘how’ of com- 


munity churches.’’—Henry F. Corr, General 
Secretary, The Religious Education Association. 


Cloth $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The University of Chicago Press 
5748 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for {t! 


‘What Shall I Believe? 


By Pres. Augustus H. Strong 
Of Rochester Theological Seminary 


rN\HE last message of the greatteacher, A posi 

tive and constructive statement of what he him- 
self found from the witnessof his own heart to be 
the best confirmation of Scripture teaching. $1 
F.H.RFVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.; 17 .N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


The quaint. “pidgin” English in which 


The prayers, Bible readings and 


75 cents. 


Price $1.25 


Price $1.50 


In a little shop on this dark side 
magnolia blossoms, the 


75 cents. 


—= NEW YORK CITY 
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Hayns, E. C., Waterbury, Vt., to Hyde Park. 
At work. 

InGLE, G. A., Reformed, Conesville, Ia:, to Bax- 
ter. Accepts. 


LODWICK, WILLIAM, Platteville, Wis., to Sparta. 


Lucas, A. B., Freeland, Mich., to Baldwin. Ac- 
cepts. 

Lyrorp, G. D., Lakeview, Mich., to Hersey. Ac- 
cepts. 

MAGNUSEN, A. W., to Swedish, Mankato and 
Kasota, Minn. At work. 

McCreapy, H. §S., Willimantic, Ct., to Waukesha, 
Wis. Accepts. 

Morrow, H. E., Ulen, Minn., to Drake, N. D. 
At work. 


NeELuor, C. H., Condon, Ore., to Parkrose. 
NEWELL, A. F., Alden, Ia., to Garner. 
NEWTON, R. E., Crossville, Tenn., to Williamsburg, 


Ky. Accepts. 
PARDUN, W. B., Plainview, Neb., to Beatrice. 
Accepts. 
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Pierce, P. E., Pittsfield, Mass., to Reading. 


Repsp, D. D., Pinedale, Wyo., to Ontario, Ore. 
At work. 

Rorinson, C, W., Hiram, Me., to Andover. 
Accepts. 


Sarcent, A. H., West Fairlee Center, Vt., to Ver- 
shire. Accepts to begin Dee. 1. 
Scorr, D. B., Pasadena, Cal., to Bloomington. 


‘SPANGLER, A. M., formerly of Victor, N. Y., to 
First, Sheffield, Mass. ~Accepts. 
THOMPSON, W. E., to Uelling, Neb. Accepts. 


TOMENENDAL., F. L., Second, Marietta, O., to Con- 
stantine, Mich. Accepts. 

Tucker, H., School of Religious Education of Bos- 
ton University, to Second, West Newbury, Mass. 


WHEELWRIGHT, JOSEPH, Webster, N. H., to 
Temple. Accepts. 
Resignations 


BuLuNT, Harry, Plymouth, St. Paul, Minn. 
DENNY, WILSON, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Knorr, F. E., Perris, Cal. 


WANTED: 


An Experienced Executive 


An Organization having contacts with all the Protestant denomina- 
tions is looking for an Executive in its promotional department to 
assist in the extension and strengthening of its church program. 
He must be able to handle office detail with the aid of an efficient 
staff—must be able to secure and develop through correspondence 
mainly the service of official committees in these various denomina- 


tions and their state and local organizations. 


He'must be a forceful 


speaker before public gatherings and be effective in smaller con- 
ferences and committees where the organization’s cause must be 


frequently presented. 


Will be located in 


New York, but must 


travel widely in the United States during a part of the year. 
In writing give age and describe fully previous experience and 


minimun salary requirements. 


Address 


P.O. Box 36, Station “‘D,’? New York, N.Y. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—Kindergarten teacher who is an 
earnest Christian in a Missionary Congregational 
Latin-American Institute. Address Mrs. C. H. 
Corwin, 826 Green St., West Tampa, Fla. 


: Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. 


Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 
ton. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A woman for housework in family of 
four adults. Good cooking required, and care 
of kitchen and dining-room. Modern conven- 
iences. No laundry. Address ‘A. M.,’’ Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. ; 


Manager and Hostess for College Club. A 
Club maintained in an Ohio City by young men 
college students during their working periods 
away from College seeks a woman for manager, 
hostess, and friendly counsellor. We desire to be 
put in touch with persons thoroughly qualified, 


and shall send information upon request. Ad- 
dress Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
PASTORATE WANTED 
Live, progressive, evangelical minister, 36, 
considers change. $1,500-$1,800. ‘“B. L.,’’ Con- 
gregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


U. S. Government Underwear—2,500,000 pe. New 
xovernment Wool Underwear purchased by us 
to sell to the public direct at T5c. BACH. 
Actual retail value $2.50 each. All sizes, Shirts 
34 to 46—Drawers 380 to 44. Send correct sizes. 
Pay Postman on delivery or send us money 
order. If underwear is not satisfactory, we 
will refund money promptly upon request. Dept. 
24. The Pilgrim Woolen Co., 1476 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wanted— Gentleman to board and room in 
small, refined family. Boston suburb. Refer- 
ences exchanged. ‘“W. M.,” Congregationalist. 


A delightful gift for friends and sweethearts. 
Aunt Hannah’s genuine Adirondack Balsam Pil- 
lows, Sweet scented and soothing. 38 1b. pillow 
$1.25, postage paid. Check with order. Mention 
the Congregationalist. Hannah Payne, Raquette 
Lake, N. Y. 


Christmas Surprise—Giant paper candy-stick 
holding five toys. Postpaid 30 cents; 4 for $1.00. 
Request novelty circular, Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


For Sale—Plaskul, a new game for children 
and their elders. Amusing and instructive. Ask 
local dealer for Plaskul. or send seventy-five cents 
to Plaskul Game Co., Marietta, Minn. 


Christmas evergreens—Holly, Mistletoe and 
Louisiana Gray Moss, 25 cents per pound, plus 
parcel post charge. Gathered by Sunday school 
boys. Address W. J. Savage, Jennings, La. 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Ladies’ $2.25 per 
dozen. Men’s $3.60, $3.90, $4.25 per dozen. Hon- 
est value. Half dozen boxes postpaid. Heaton 
Mfg. Co., 149 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


There is an opportunity for a minister in the 
Congregational Church, (membership about 175), 
Deep River, Conn. Deep River is a manufactur- 
ing village located about 35 miles south of Hart- 
ford, has a population of about 2,500, and excel- 
lent schools. We can offer $1,500 a year and par- 
sonage with modern improvements. Address 
Box H., Deep River, Conn. 
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Ordinations and Installations 

CuieM, W. H., 0., Berea, Ky., Oct. 22. Parts taken 
by Rev. Messrs. L. H. Keller, G. T. McCollum. 
Ralph Gillam, and President Hmeritus Frost. 

LANGDALE, T. C., 4., Riverside, Lawrence, Mass., 
Nov., 1. Sermon by Rey. F. BE. Emrich; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. EH. V. Bigelow, F. A. 
Wilson, A. H. Fuller, J. L. Hill, J. L. Walker, 
H. G. Mank, and W. B. Tuthill. 

Ponp, EB. W., «, Deerfiield, Mass., Nov. 22. Ser- 
man by Rev. R. R. Wicks, other parts 
taken by Rev. Messrs. C. L. Stevens, F. E. Em- 
rich, C. N. Thorp, Andrew Campbell, A. P. 
Pratt, and C. P. Wellman. 

Sutter, P. B. L., 4., 0., Pilgrim, Clayville, N. Y., 
June 14. Sermon by Rev. F. W. Murtfeldt; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. D. B. MacLane, 
J. H. MacConnell, and W. A. Hawley. 

SKILLIN, C: D., 4, Peace Dale;eke ., Oct. 530; 
Sermon by Rey. Daniel Evans; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. H. H. Guernsey, G. A. Burgess, 
Theodore Bacheler, A. H. Bradford, W. S. 
Pratt and Frederick Leach. 

REIDPNBACH, CLARENCH, i, Westminster, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 25. Sermon by Rey. C. F. 
Aked; other parts by Rev. Messrs. G. B. Moody 
and T. W. Nadal. 

WIiuson, F. C., 4, Richmond, Mass., Noy. 15. 
Sermon by Rey. W. S. Archibald; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. 8S. P. Cook, M. B. Wilson, F. 
E. Emrich, F. A. Wilson, W. M. Crane, T. 
N. Baker, and C. F. Dole. 


Personals 

EMERSON, REV. J. C., has closed a four years’ 
pastorate at Charlestown, N. H., during which 
time 35 members have been added to the mem- 
bership, the pastor’s salary advanced to $1,200, 
and a fine corner lot purchased and added to 
the church property. 

REID, REY. D. C., recently resigned from South 
Easton, Mass., has purchased a house and is 
living at 78 Glendale Road, Quincy, Mass. Upon 
leaving Easton the people expressed _ their 


kindly feeling and appreciation in many ways, 
the last of which was a generous purse of gold. 
Mr. Reid is available as pulpit supply. 


ROCHES.© ENBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 


I croup 
WHOOPING COUGH 


_Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, ._Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 


London, England E. FOUGERA &CO. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. Y. 


The attack is relieved at once and 
comfortable rest assured simply by 
vaporizing Cresolene near the bed 
at night. 


Intro- “Used 

duced while 
in apo- you 

1879 sleep” 


It is the drugless treatment for bronchial 
ailments—coughs, colds, spasmodic croup, 


whooping cough, and bronchitis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 60B. Sold by druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to 
dere te. Samples of Cuticura, Dept. V, Malden, Hace. 
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The Pastor Says: All that Jesus asks of 
eople is that they feel always the same con- 
ideration for others that they show at a din- 
ler party. 


ANN _L 


Help Her to Save 
More Lives 


Last year over 100,000 lives 
were saved with the aid of 
Tuberculosis Christmas 
Seals. Tuberculosis is being 
controlled. The death rate 
has been cut in half. If you 
and others join the fight, it 
can be stamped out. 


Buy Christmas Seals. 
When you see someone sell- 
ing them, help the fight along 
by buying all you can. 


Your help, the help of 


every happy, healthy person, 
is needed; and it will count. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 


FOR HEALTH 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 


the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
Scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. , 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and age 

draw together the broken parts. No MR. C.€. BROOKS 
salves or plasters, Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
jn plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 4738 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Massachusetts Humbugged 

Barnum -was right when he said, “The 
American people like to be humbugged,” at least 
in so far as the voters of so-called intelligent 
Massachusetts were concerned in the recent 
election. Five acts passed by the legislature 
and approved by the governor, were, under our 
referendum provision, submitted to the people. 
On some there was honest difference of opinion, 
but among the average well informed church 
people the conviction was general that all 
should be approved. Certainly none were more 
deserving of support than that which put 
Massachusetts in line to support national pro- 
hibition and that which required all motion 
pictures to be subject to approval by desig- 
nated state authority before they could be 
shown within the commonwealth. 

All the referenda passed except these two. 
I shall not here discuss the prohibition en- 
forcement measure, wise and proper as_ it 
was, but shall devote myself for the moment 
entirely to the motion picture issue. 

Under the leadership of Mr. B. Preston 
Clark, a fine Episcopal layman of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and father of a promising young 
clergyman, a fight was made against the 
powerful mution picture interests in favor of 
clean pictures. The measure was defeated by 
an overwhelming majority, not because a 
majority of Massachusetts voters want bad 
pictures, but because the electorate was misled. 

Let it be said that in addition to the mo- 
tion picture hirelings, and all the bad elements 
in the state, there were many people of high 
character who voted against this moral health 
measure out of a conscientious fear of what 
was miscalled ‘‘censorship.” They have wit- 
nessed such absurdities as the much talked of 
exclusion of Webster’s dictionary from the 
Boston Public Library and similar extrava- 
gances on the ground of race prejudice and 
religious bigotry. They feared some such tam- 
pering with motion pictures. For these people, 
sincere, but in my judgment mistaken, I have 
a very real respect. 

But the majority who voted against the 
measure were neither bad nor of informed 
conscience; they were simply misled. No one 
yet knows just how. much the motion picture 
industry spent directly and indirectly in the 
campaign. The screen was used for propa- 
ganda purposes, and almost all the newspapers 
of the state carried advertisements, news mat- 
ter and editorials in behalf of the industry. In 
addition, a poster campaign was carried out, 
and a clever set of speakers, apparently primed 
for the purpose, were sent to so-called “Non 
Partisan Women’s Meetings” to discuss the 
referenda. 

A word about the part played by the news- 
papers.’ Doubtless there were some who con- 
scientiously opposed what was called ‘‘censor- 
ship,’ others were subconsciously influenced 
by the power of motion picture advertising, but 
alas, many were quite consciously open to the 
financial advantage of standing . with the 
motion picture interests. 

Recently one of our laymen, for many years 
in reportorial and editorial positions in one 
of our big dailies, came to me with a problem 
of conscience as to whether he could continue 
with his paper. In substance he said, “Our 
paper doesn’t aim to tell the truth. When 
a man opposes uS we purposely garble his 
statements, use misleading headlines, and in 
other ways destroy his influence. Our aim is 
not to render a public service but to make 
money.” There were only two daily papers in 
Massachusetts which he thought thoroughly 
honest in the opinions they expressed. 

With such an opinion from such a man, is it 
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A Gift 
for the 
Holiday 


Dee ae there are in your 
church old or infirm persons 
who, in the years gone by, were 
among the stalwarts that made 
its present position in the com- 
munity possible. 
active they 
heartedly their earnest work and 
devotion to the Kingdom of God. 


During their 


lives gave whole- 


Now when their days are drawing 
to a close, certainly they should 
not be denied every joy their 
former regular attendance at 
church gave to them. Let us show 
our appreciation of their noble 
efforts and bring a Christmas 
Send 


in a subscription for them—the 


blessing into their homes. 


best substitute for your pastor’s 
y p 


sermons, 


$3.00 per year 
$2.75 to Church Clubs 


The Gongregationalist 


19 W. Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


“ 
bo 
fr) 


Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions 


« . 
Make “‘One room into many — many into one” 
Harmonize with old and new interiors 
Write for Illustrated Booklet R-3 


THE J. G. WILSON CORP., 11 East 36th St., New York 
Offices in the Principal Cities 


and secular papers. 


dapted to the Needs of Each Grade 


<x 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 

2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; Conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mick. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A ale grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 


Pirvoncs of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 


enerous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 


to program. 
Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies 


The advantages in the study of a uniform text are found in 
uniform family Bible study ; a common subject in teachers’- 
meetings; substitute teaching made possible; fresh texts 
and treatments each year; additional material found in 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES and denominational 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


Very popular with progressive teachers, because exceedingly 
helpful in fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar 
with vividness and clearness that holds the pupil's interest. 


Send for Sample Copies 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office: Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. e 


Based on the New Uniform Lessons 
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any wonder that the papers sided with the 
motion picture industry. 

So then the Massachusetts electorate was 
the victim of a mighty propaganda carried on 
largely in the interest of making money at 
the expense of debauching our citizenship. 

Let us look at the facts: 

1. It is not denied by unbiased persons that 
bad films are being shown. 

2. Massachusetts has the right to send to 
prison anybody convicted of crime against her 
laws, but the motion picture industry argues 
that Massachusetts should not effectively con- 
trol the pictures which turn her children into 
criminals. 

3. The real argument was not against con- 
trol. In theory that already exists, and is 
allowed, even praised by the industry because 
it is considered harmless to their interests. It 
centers in each community, in practice it acts 
only after the picture has been shown, and 
has no authority over the neighboring town 
where the picture is being shown by the time 
the matter is brought to the authorities at the 
previous stand. It may or may not lock the 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Edited by Leading S. §. Workers 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 


Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS. 
Chicago, Mlinois. President. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


{s offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston: in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 


Voice and Harmony 
under eminent teachers 


For particulars address I. M., Zhe Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Trains for 
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door, but it cannot effectively do so before the 
horse is stolen. In other words, the present 
law is useless, and so the industry praises it 
publicly and chuckles over it in secret. The 
real issue is effective control. That was pro- 
vided for in the defeated bill, and that is why 
the industry fought it. 

4. The industry made a great deal in its 
campaign of so called one man control, this is, 
control by the commissioner of public safety, 
but they were very silent on the issue of one 
man control on the part of. the industry which 
is in no sense responsible to the people and 
which exists primarily to make money out ot 
them rather than to serve them. 

Now what of the future? When the vast 
sum spent by the industry to mislead the 
voters becomes known, there will be a tremend- 
ous recation. Massachusetts has never taken 
kindly to losing her independence, especially 
to an outside industry that seeks to dominate 
her by chicanery. ‘There are other elections 
ahead, and moral right is still the greatest 
power in the old Bay State when the issue is 
rightly understood, and the motion picture in- 
dustry in the near future will have to submit 
to the right of the people to enforce decent 
films. FLETCHER D. PARKER. 


City Missionary Society, 
Boston, Mass. 


RISIBLES 


Editor (to aspiring writer)—“You should 
write so that the most ignorant can understand 
what you mean.” 

Aspirant—‘Well, what part of my para- 
graph don’t you understand?” 


Old Gentlemen (accosting small child in 
park with nurse)—“Ah, my pretty little dirl! 
And what is my little dirl’s name?” ; 

Up-to-date Child. (aged five) —“Nurse, kindly 
hand one of mamma’s cards to the gentle- 
man.’—Tit-Bits. 

Jones—-“This chicken is fourteen years old.” 

Smith—“‘How can you tell the age of a 
chicken ?” 

Jones—“By the teeth.” 

Smith—“By the teeth? 
any teeth.” 

Jones—“No; but I have.” 


Chickens don’t have 


She—‘‘Oscar, you were talking all last night 
in your sleep about Jennie. Who is Jennie?” 

Ocar—‘Jennie? Oh, ha! Yes, you see my 
friend Slivers bought a cow the other day, 
named her after his wife, and was showing 
her to me yesterday.” 

She—‘‘Well, that’s the first time I ever knew 
a cow to go in bathing and eat ice cream with 
you at Coney Island.” 


Skeezick’s car had turned turtle, and as he 
sat gloomily contemplating the situation Uncle 
Silas reined in his nag and stopped outside. 

“Turned over, hain’t she?’ he observed. 

“Yep,” said Skeezick, shortly. 

“Want to sell?” asked Uncle Silas. 

“Yes,” said Skeezick. “I'll sell out cheap.” 

“What’s your upset price?” asked Uncle 
Silas with a grin.”—Harper’s Weekly. - 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. 
W. L. Carver,, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.M. 


WoOMAN’S BoOarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. ee NE 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
See., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THB CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sena Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. EB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. s 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIpTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent_of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
ee Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ord, 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt. A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On _ rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New England Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
canteen, shower baths, postal and _ banking 
facilities, and a check room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 


Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute a 
507 West Street, New York City. 2 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
. JoHn B. CAtvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
Sipnpy WessteHR, D.D., Secretary. 


CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BH. Barton, Oak Park, I1]. 


Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
REV. ROCKWELL H. PottmR, Chairman, Ct. 
Rbv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTER BH, BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rey. ARTHUR H. BraprorD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 
Erecutive Staff 

REY. CHARLES BH. BURTON (e@ officio), Secretary 

REV. JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 

REV. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

REY, WILLIAM §S. BrArRD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission orf Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KiNG, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904, 
Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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‘ AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 

and parsonages. In sixcy-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. BF. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee : Ps 
Rev. George L. Cady Costesponting Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer : 
District Secretaries 


Rev. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So, LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in. New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev, A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, Student and Young People’s 
Secretary. 
Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s work: 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Rev. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers 
magazines, children’s: and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
anager. 

Rey. William E. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A Few Splendid Gift Books 


A book which combines the charm 


of travel with the 


insight of a master-interpreter of the Christian life: 


New Paths Through Old Palesttne By Margaret Slattery 


Who of the thousands who have heard Miss Slattery speak, would not give much to stand with her by the 
Cave of the Nativity in Bethlehem, or in the Garden of Gethsemene! In this book, she tells in her inimitable 
way, her impressions of the new-old Palestine which she visited on her recent world tour. 


Che New TOestament in Modern 
Speech 


Translated by Richard Francis Weymouth 
The translator has avoided the extremes 
which face any man who essays the great 
venture of rendering the New Testament into 
a modern tongue. 
“It revitalizes the Living Word.” 

We suggest for your friend the beautiful 
India paper pocket edition in limp leather, at 
$2.50. Send for circular giving full list of 
bindings and prices. 


Prayers of the Sorial Awakening 
(New Edition) 
Walter Rauschenbusch 


Passionate and exquisitely beautiful ex- 
pressions of the new insight and aspiration 
made possible by that social interpretation 
of Christianity of which the author was so 
notable an exponent. 

Small enough for the pocket. 

$1.00. Postage 5 cents, 


Safed and Keturah 


William E. Barton 


“Not a chapter in this book but leaves the 
reader with a warmer heart, with nobler im- 
pulses, and with a delighted chuckle. Keturah 
is Safed’s wife, and quite as good a sport as 
he is.’—The Christian Endeavor World. 

$1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Che Gospel in Art 
Albert E. Bailey 


A sumptuous gift book containing the great 
pictures on the life of Christ by ancient and 
modern masters, with interpretative texts, lists 
of all the pictures obtainable on Christ’s life, 
short biographical sketches of the artists and 
other valuable information. 130 full-page 
half-tones and two pictures in original colors; 
300 pp. of text. $4.50. Postage 18 cents. 


Che Log of a Sky Pilot 
William G, Puddefoot 


This is in some ways a thrilling story, such 
as no land but America could produce, a story 
like that of Riis and Steiner and many an- 
other, of the making of a man, giving him a 
vision and a chance, for like them Puddefoot 
came as an immigrant to this land. About 
400 pages. 

Illustrated. 


Gis Birthday 
Mary E. Chase 


On Christ’s sixth birthday, Mary brings out 
the gifts of the Wise Men, and taking him on 
her lap, shows them to him, and tells the story 
of the givers and the occasion. A wonderfully 
interesting narrative, eminently suited to the 
Christmas season. A handsome book with 
frontispiece in colors. 

75 cents, 


$1.00. Postage 10 cents. 


Pastage 5 cents. 


Price $1.50. Postage 10 cents. 


Che Sang of Our Syrian Guest 
William Allen Knight 


The story which never grows old and which, 
despite the fact that the sales are reckoned in 
millions, continues to be a Christmas ‘‘best- 
seller.” Envelope edition, 85 cents. Cope- 
land edition (a beautiful book), 90 cents. 

Postage 5 cents. 


Che Pictureland of the Geart 


William A. Knight 


This volume by the author of ‘The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest” is rich in human coloring 
as it appears in many of our older American 
towns. One of the most helpful volumes that 
this author has written. Handsomely illus- 
trated. $1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Che Charu Cree that Blossomed 
at Christmas 
Oliver Huckel 


This is a beautiful Christmas message based 
on the old legend that Joseph of Arimathaea, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, wandered 
through France to Britain preaching the gos- 
pel; the night before Christmas he thrust his 
thorn-tree staff into the ground by the side 
of his hut and on the following morning found 
it burst into blossom. Unique Envelope Series. 

35 cents. Postage 3 cents. 


Por the Boys and Girls 


Che City that Neuer was Reached 


Jay T. Stocking 
Nine captivating stories for the “littlest 
ones,’’ several of them especially appropriate 
for the Christmas season. “Mr. Stocking has 
with remarkable success essayed one of the 
most difficult things in the world,... to 
write stories for little children, of sound Chris- 


tian influence, yet not didactic, unchildlike, 
nor vapid.’—-Prof. J. Ff. Genung. 
$1.25. Postage 10 cents. 
Che Golden Goblet 
Jay T. Stocking 
Here is one of the finest collections of 
children’s stories in print. They appeal 


strongly to the imagination of the little folks, 
and while each teaches a moral truth—either 
directly or allegorically—this truth is so 
clothed that it does not mar the interest in 


the tale. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Johnny Blossom 


Translated by Emilie Poulsson 


This fine story of the little Norwegian boy 
has delighted thousands of boys and girls and 
will continue to please for generatiens to 


come. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Postage 10 cents. 


Postage 10 cents. 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Che Outdoor Stary Book 


Carolyn S. Bailey 


There is no book of nature stories for little 
children that can be compared with this one. 
The most universal and humble facts of the 
year, outdoors, are used to make story plots 
of wonder tale and miraculous interest. There 
are stories for the home, the kindergarten, 
the church school, the children’s church, and 
the camp. $1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Stories for Sunday Celling 


Carolyn S. Bailey 


A charming collection of original stories suit- 
able for telling or reading to young children. 
Some are on religious themes, all are suitable 
for Sunday telling. $1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Che Good Crow's Gappy Shop 
Patten Beard 


The story of a little girl who spent many 
hours in the Happy Shop making all sorts of 
pretty things from wall-paper. The crow was 
only a “pretend,” but this remarkable bird 
knew all about the things that little girls like 
to make—paper doils, doll furniture, valen- 
tines, May baskets, even moving pictures. A 
story for girls from 8 to 13. 


Illustrated. $1.00. Postage 12 cents. 
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Che Surprise Bonk 


Patten Beard 


A collection of stories for the special days 
of the year, suca as St. Valentine’s, the 
Fourth of July, ete. They are all delight- 
fully represented as parts of a surprise scrap- 
book which is being made by a little girl for 
her friend, with a pocket for each month in 


the year. 
$1.00. Postage 10 cents. 


Che Bluchird’s Garden 


Patten Beard 


These stories are supposed to have been 
told originally to a little girl by a bluebird. 
“IWvery day he came to the garden where she 
played and sang a story to her.” Each one is 
brimful of interest, and sometimes, pleasantly 
concealed, is a lesson about kindness, or neat- 
ness, or generosity. Illustrations in varied 
colors and marginal decorations by A. G. Hull. 

$1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Che Jolly Year 


Patten Beard 


A beautifully illustrated gift-book for chil- 
dren from 10 to 15, suitable to any season of 
the year. It contains a series of connected 
stories, one for each month. 


Illustrated. $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 
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HOLIDAY BOOK NUMBER 


United Congregational Church, Wichita, Kansas 
Of which Rev. Hubert C. Herring is pastor 


In our series of Notable Church Edifices 


A NOI! FASCISTI, by Newton Marshall Hall 


THE RISING TIDE OF BLACK, by Artbur E. Holt 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


(Congregational Home Missionary, Church Building, and Sunday School Extension Societies) 


In the FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Binghamton, New York 


on December 12, 1922. Beginning at 9.30 A.M. 


Program 


Morning Session 


9.30 A.M. Devotional Service—‘Thy Kingdom Come.” 


9,45 


10.15 


10.30 


10.40 


10.50 


11.10 


11.380 


2.00 


2.30 


2.40 
2.45 


Led by Rey. J. C. Luke, Binghamton. 
Business 

Minutes of Biennial Meeting at’ Los Angeles. 
Presentation of Annual Reports by General 
Secretary Ernest M. Halliday of the Church 
Extension Boards. 


Other Business. 


‘Treasurer’s Report—Mr. Charles H. Baker. 


Address of Welcome 


Rev. James F. Halliday, Binghamton. 


tesponse on behalf of the three Societies. 

Hon.. Epaphroditus Peck, Bristol, Connecticut. 

Chairman Executive Committee Church Exten- 
sion Boards. 


Address—“The Negro in the North.” 
Rev. A. C. Garner, D.D., New York. 
“The Conquest of the Open Country.” 


Rev. Malcolm D.D., Director. of 
Work. 


Dana, Rural 


“Glimpses of the Wide Field.” 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary of Wo- 
man’s Department. 


Recess. 


Afternoon Session 


. P.M. Devotional Service 


“A Practical Use of the Devotional Approach.” 
Led by Rey. Charles S. Hager, Albany. 
Address—“Our Task—Helping to Make America 
an Ideal Commonwealth.” 
General Secretary Ernest M. Halliday. 
Anthem by the First Congregational Quartet. 
Address—“Some Home Missionary Heroes.” 
Secretary Frank L. Moore (C. H. M. S.). 


3.05 


3.85 


3.40 


4.00 


8.15 
8.20 


8.50 


8.55 


9.30 


P.M. 


Address—‘*What I Saw in a Mining Town.” 
Mr. Carlos Greenleaf Fuller, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Hymn—“O Master, let me walk with thee.” 


Address—‘Equipment Needed for a Successful 


Church.” 
Secretary James Robert Smith (C. C. B. S.). 


Address—*Sheltering both Church and Pastor.” 
Zev. A. E. Randell, D.D., Jamestown, New York. 
Anthem by the First Congregational Quartet. 


Address—*The Children’s Christian Crusade.” 
Secretary W. Knighton Bloom (C. S. S. E. S.). 


Address—“My Summer Parish in Colorado.” 
Miss Grace Eleanor Sands, Bookline, Mass. 


Hymn—“Our Country’s Voice is Pleading.” 
Address—“Religion in the Empire State.” 

’ Supt. Walter H. Rollins, New York. 
Recess. 


Dinner, 


* Pageant—“At Ellis’ Island.” 


Given by the young people of First Church 
under the direction of Rey. John R. Lyons, 
Director of Religious Education, First Church, 
assisted by Mrs. J. Pratt of Ellis Island. 


Hymn—*“I Love thy Kingdom, Lord.” 


Address—“Our Contribution to the World’s Fu- 
ture.” 
Rev. Wm. E. Gilroy, Editor of “The Con- 
gregationalist.” 7 
Anthem by the First Congregational Quartet. 


Address—“Five Empires in One Nation.” 
Rev. J. Percival Huget, D.D., Brooklyn, Presi- 
dent of the Church Extension Boards. 


Hymn—“My Country, ’tis of. thee.” 


Benediction. 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
In This Issue 


One of the most remarkable political over-turns that has 
occurred recently was that which brought the Fascisti into 
complete power in Italy. We have two articles this weck 
on this practically bloodless revolution. Dr. Newton M. Hall 
tells us about the historical background and some oft his 
personal impressions. Dr, Arthur E. Holt contributes his °* 
interpretation of this “Rising Tide of Black.’ In order to 
gel into this crowded issue both these articles we had to reduce 
them somewhat with a view to avoiding repetition and to 
imake them supplementary of each other. With the gracious 
consent of Dr. Holt, his article suffered drastic reduction on 
the historical side. 

The Editor’s “Letters from the South’ come this week to 
Atlanta, and this one deals with the progress and promise 
of co-operation developing between white and colored people 
of the South as represented in the Inter-Racial Committees. 

A significant and suggestive little article is that describing 
the pageant “Founders of the Faith’ by Annie Russell Marble 
as it was presented at Piedmont Church in Worcester, Mass., 
during the 50th anniversary celebration of the church. 

Another short report of unusual significance is regarding 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting at which ex-President Eliot 
of Harvard spoke on “Education and Religion.” 

In our series of “Outstanding New Books” we come to the 
“Memories” of Chauncey M. Depew, which is an interesting 
collection of incidents and impressions regarding many of 
the most important personalities in public life during the 
last sixty years and more. 

Our cover picture shows the attractive new building of the 
Wichita, Kan., Church and a newsy article in the ‘‘Congrega- 
tional Cirele” tells about it. 

We are in the year’s flood-tide of church news. This 
week we give special prominence to methods; and by the way, 
we try to feature church methods habitually—the successful 
methods which our churches can report from all departments 
of their activities. Help us to make it increasingly informing 
and suggestive, so that others may do likewise. 

The most extensive feature of this issue is the. six-page 
spread of reviews of the better new Holiday Books. In the 
next two issues we shall continue to feature new book 
reviews, 


How Do You Do It? 

One of the first duties of a Congregational church is to 
give its share toward the support of our missionary causes. 
We give through the Apportionment Plan. Some churches 
ean help other churches by telling them, through The Con- 
gregationalist, how they raise their Apportionment. How 
does your church do it? If you have an especially bright 
idea let us have it. 


Must Have It ; 

“Although I cannot afford to subscribe for the many mag- 
azines and papers which I covet, it is not fair to myself to 
omit The Congregationalist from the list.” 


REMEMBER THE AGED MINISTERS AT CHRISTMAS 
Where Could a Gift Count More? 


They gave their all for Christ and the Church 


They have no adequate protection against age 
and illness 


The average annual grant is pitifully small 


Many who receive it have little else to live on 


Our Christmas check supplements the meager 
annual grants 


A Father of the Faith 
More than 300 on the Roll 


The Christmas check averaged $35 last year 
It ought to be $50 this year for each of the 700 Pensioners 


$35,000 IS NEEDED 


While the chief dependence is on a large number of comparatively small gifts, 
many others of larger dimensions are essential. 


Last year, one-fourth of the Fund came in subscriptions from $100 to $500. 


This year, one hundred subscriptions of $100 or more are requested; one hun- 
dred of $50, two hundred of $25 and two thousand of $10 or less. 


Make This an Important Feature in Your Christmas Giving 


Send a generous check to 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


(Distribution includes all on the roll of the State Boards) ; 


CHARLES S. Mitts, D.D..,. Secretary . 375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


The League of Nations 


ETURNING from the Southland the writer had the 

privilege of hearing two very notable addresses by 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, the one as fellow-guest and 
speaker at the New York Congregational Club,-and the 
other on the morning of the same day before the Con- 
gregational Ministers of Greater New York. The Club 
address revealed Dr. Jefferson in the unexpected role of 
whimsical and delightful humorist. English visitors 
who have found us “queer” would have been amused 
and put on the defensive had they heard him tell how 
really “funny” are the ways and customs of “Our British 
Brethren.” It was the sort of humor, however, that 
Springs only from deep love and appreciation, and in 
this, as in the intensely serious address of the morning, 
the vision and driving purpose of a man wholly conse- 
crated to the task of promoting international goodwill 
were everywhere dominant. 


Dr. Jefferson’s Pro-League Advocacy 


Dr. Jefferson has an honorable record in his opposi- 
tion to militarism and the forces of humanity and dis- 
trust. Long prior to the war his voice was uplifted 
in warning and exhortation against the spirit that drove 
the world into disaster. We do not know exactly what 
his convictions upon the matter were when he went to 
Europe, but he has returned a most determined advo- 
cate of the League of Nations. Dr. Jefferson is strongly 
imbued with the sense of the value and necessity of the 
League, and earnestly appreciative of what the League 
has actually accomplished and is accomplishing in spite 
of its weakness through the absence of the one nation 
that might have given fruition to the hope and idealism 
which center in the League. We do not feel at liberty 
to report in detail addresses which may have been given 
without a view to any publicity beyond the special oc- 
easion, but Dr. Jefferson has promised us a special 
article, in which we have requested him to record his 
deepest convictions. 

It should be said that Dr. Jefferson is not an apolo- 
gist for the League as it stands in every detail. His 
advocacy of it is in no sense that of an opportunist, 
or of a political partisan. What he insists upon is that 
everywhere in Europe he has found the men of idealism 
and leadership devoted to the League as the one organ 
of hope, and that for America to stand outside of these 
hopes, refusing to enter the only definitely organized 
fellowship of nations, be it ever so immature and un- 
satisfactory, when she can go in on her own terms, is 
little short of a spiritual betrayal. 


Developing Convictions 


' We confess that for some time we have been tending 
toward the convictions expressed by Dr. Jefferson. At 
first the matter of the League did not seem to the present 
writer entirely clear and one-sided. The high idealism 
which unquestionably centered in and upon the League 
appeared almost hopelessly involved with depressing and 
sordid actualities; personalities and particular policies 
were in some measure too conspicuous; international 
comity and relationships might become too completely 
forced into definite grooves and moulds by which prac- 


tical politics would displace moral purpose; and with 
an innate distrust of too much government, we feared 
that the League, with its fine aims, might actually be- 
come a weapon of the powerful nations for controlling 
and forcing the weaker. Equally important with the 
making of a start in some such international enterprise 
seemed the matter of getting started right. In spite 
of these seeming handicaps and dangers, the present 
writer advocated eritrance into the League as a measure 
of hope and courage, but it was not without misgivings 
nor without sensing the fact that much opposition to 
the League was neither narrow nor sordid. 

But as time has gone on, and special and sporadic 
Conferences have failed to do what the League, function- 
ing at its best, might have had some hope of accomplish- 
ing, and as the absence of America in counsel and as- 
sociation has seemed one of the deepest factors of dis- 
couragement in the whole situation, we have come to 
feel that for her own sake, as well as for the world, 
America’s present isolation is unfortunate and not per- 
manently possible upon any high plane either of politics 
or service. 


Permanency of the League 


We believe that the League is here to stay. In deeper 
and larger measure than most Americans are aware, the 
League has been actually functioning. A review of its 
operations appeared recently in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
is available in reprinted form from The League of Na- 
tions News Bureau, 2702 Woolworth Building, New York 
City. We believe that our people ought to keep them- 
selves informed of the facts, no matter what the con- 
clusions to which they may come. We recognize the 
sincerity with which many may still believe that Amer- 
ica can function more ideally and successfully outside 
of the League. We are convinced, however, that as 
conference and some forms of mutual action are neces- 
sary and inevitable among nations these can be effected, 
as experience already indicates, far more successfully 
under organized and permanent methods rather than in 
sporadic ways. 

Moreover, it becomes apparent that what might have ~ 
been regarded as the secondary activities of the League 
may become its chief values. Is it not a notable thing 
that in the League headquarters at Geneva central survey 
should be made of world conditions as regards disease, 
social evils, labor and industrial conditions, and the 
similar matters of social welfare which are increasingly 
of international effect, either for weal or woe? 


An Idealistic Agency 


Are our readers aware how specifically and definitely 
these labors of the League are being organized and pur- 
sued? Dr. Jefferson was impressed, as well he might 
be, with what he saw at Geneva. In humanitarian ac- 
tivities, as in the safeguarding against various dangers, 
the League offers vision and scope. But here, as else- 
where, America’s absence constitutes a sad handicap. 
America’s presence could do much to give to these new 
powers of the League application and direction. 

“It is too large a theme to treat adequately, but we 
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should like at least to suggest the extent to which there 
is a non-political aspect to the League’s purposes. Grant 
that it was weighted down in the beginning with the 
Versailles Treaty, as with other matters that should 
never have been mixed up with its idealism, the League 
is none the less demonstrating its permanence as an ideal- 
istic agency. We cannot well neglect the fact that the 
finest hopes of Europe center upon it, nor can we safely 
refuse to co-operate in the fulfilment of such hopes. We 
are entirely for reservations and safeguards. America 
must possess her own soul if she is to serve effectually. 
But she cannot serve in isolation and non-association. 
Ultimately, we feel, she is bound to enter the League, 
but her leadership and influence might be very much 
greater if she were frankly and readily accepting the 
obligations of conference and service, and shaping the 
destinies of a great, new organ of world welfare. 
WwW. EB. G. 


A Crucial Discrepancy 

N his letter and sermon in our last week’s issue, Rey. 

Eugene C. Ford of Wadena, Minn., cited the fact 
that the farmers of his district are forced to sell their 
potatoes at nine cents a bushel, and dwelt upon the 
human tragedies and social problems that lie behind 
this fact. Beside this ought to be placed the fact that 
Boston consumers are paying a minimum price for 
potatoes of 99 cents a bushel, this being the price 
specially advertised by a chain of stores. Incidentally, 
also, in stores where editorial purchases have been made, 
eggs, “guaranteed fresh,” but not specifically “new-laid,” 
have ranged in price from 89 cents to $1.10 a dozen. 

These contrasted situations have something more 
than economic significance. They tell a story of spiritual 
difficulties, discontents and misunderstandings, and of 
sectional distrusts and jealousies. The city-dweller, as 
he contemplates prices, not only feels the need of and 
demands high wages, but he feels also that the farmer 
is to be envied as a successful profiteer, or condemned 
as a hold-up man. It is difficult to make him believe 
that farmers are hard driven, and he tends to think of 
them as a band of grouches, never satisfied and ever 
demanding more. On the other hand, the farmer who 
is facing failure of his crop, or the impossibility of 
Imarketing it on a paying basis, thinks of the city worker 
who is ever demanding shorter hours and larger wages 
as the embodiment of discontent and selfishness. 

This cleavage of mutual incomprehension between 
elemental producers in the respective fields of agricul- 
ture and industry is more serious than appears on the 
surface. It finds expression, as is evident today, in sec- 
tional movements and “blocs” in polities, and it dis- 
unites those whose interests are really in common, and 
whose united efforts are necessary for the establishment 
of better conditions. 

To one who appreciates these facts the strength of 
Non-Partisanism in North Dakota, Lafollette-ism in Wis- 
consin and Hiram Johnson-ism in California, is easily 
explainable. The people who feel the pressure grasp at 
any hope of salvation from the “interests,” without any 
clear comprehension of the inherent strength or weak- 
ness of the remedies proposed. As for ourselves, we 
have little faith in plausible and easy remedies. The 
trouble is too deeply seated. Governmental action has 
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not been such as to justify high hopes from national 
control of railroads, but the great transportation sys- 
tems are really the arteries of the economic life and 
physical welfare of the whole people, and it seems in- 
conceivable that with the trend of modern conditions 
they shall not become less dominated by private control 
and private interest. Also, though governments have 
not been conspicuously successful where they have 
sought to interfere with the law of supply and demand, 
much may be possible when the power of government 
is made to operate in connection with that law. The 
government of the future may be less a matter of talk 
and legislation, and more a matter of vital administra- 
tion, adjusting national and popular needs to national 
and popular resources, and stabilizing supply and de- 


mand through the process of adjustment. It is evident 


that we have been too seriously engrossed with produc- 
tion which is largely a physical and intellectual matter, 
and too little taken up with distribution, which is as 
much a moral and spiritual matter as a problem of 
economics and business management. 


England and France 

OW regrettable it is that in international affairs 

friendship and comity between peoples cannot be 
made a more evident and powerful factor than the 
machinations of politicians and the agitations of the 
inconsiderate and unscrupulous! How much one hears, 
for instance, of French hatred for England, yet here 
is a statement from the great French newspaper, Le 
Journal des Debats, so recently published as Oct. 25, 
setting forth in a very beautiful way some things that 
are apt to be forgotten: 

We, on our side of the Channel, do not’ know as we 
ought what the delicate and quiet generosity of England 
has already accomplished among us. How many know, 
for example, that in the region of the Somme, to the 
north of Amiens and around Albert, forty-two villages 
have been already reconstructed, or are in the process 
of reconstruction, thanks to their being adopted . and 
eared for by thirty-seven English towns? How many 
know that five millions of money have been already 
spent, without any one knowing about it, by the private 


associations of these towns for the purpose of restoring - 


our ravaged farms, of replanting our fruit trees and of 
replenishing our fields with livestock? Very few, and 
itiasiiad pity. , 

The article in Le Journal des Debats goes on to tell 
in detail of an interesting ceremony in two little villages 
“of heroic memory,” La Boisselle and Ovilliers, under 
the auspices of the corporation of the city of Gloucester, 
England, in connection with the inauguration of a wind- 
mill and water system, made possible by a gift of 80,000 
francs from the Gloucester Council. The writer de- 
scribes the fine picture presented by the procession of 
guests in khaki and scarlet “across the recently levelled 


plain, where pieces of shells and cartridges strew the ~ 


ground like stones in the furrows of Normandy,” and 
he suggests the hopeful difficulties of French peasants 
singing, somewhat out of tune, but whole-heartedly, 
“God Save the King” and “Tipperary.” He says of the 
ceremony: “It was very simple, but it had a quite ex- 
ceptionally high international significance.” It is un- 
fortunate that such acts of comity and good will do 
not have greater part in determining the courses of 
governments. 
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Leavening the Whole 


M*Y a sermon has emphasized the truth underly- 

ing the taunt of those who crucified Jesus: He 
Saved others, himself he cannot save. We save our lives 
by losing them. And yet, there is a deep sense in which 
we cannot save others until we are saved ourselves. The 
problem of making our Congregational life effective is 
the problem of making it sound and vigorous in every 
part. One cannot make a wide survey of the life of our 
churches without being impressed by the wide variety 
of condition and aspiration. Some individuals, groups 
and churches are on a plane of vision, experience and 
service almost immeasurably higher than that with which 
others are content. 

Take the matter of intellectual integrity, which Pro- 
fessor Fitch has rightly emphasized as having high place 
in Congregational history and present life. It is ap- 
palling to discover that the ideal of intellectual integrity 
which is the foundation of an honest experience in the 
souls of so many finds little place in the souls of others. 
Congregationalists bear a noble record in their enthu- 
siasm for education. The brightest pages in the history 
of education in this country deal with their activities. 
But has not that record been the achievement of com- 
paratively small groups to whom the rank and file have 
given inadequate and grudging support? That may be 
somewhat too strong a statement, but there is unquestion- 
ably an intense contrast between those in our Congrega- 
tional life who have given their all for education and 
many who. out of their wealth and ability have contrib- 
uted almost nothing. Where for instance, have the wide 
circles of Congregationalism as a whole been touched 
with the spirit of vision and passionate sacrifice that 
one finds in the records of those heroic men and women 
who have served the American Missionary Association, 
and pledged their lives to the development of education 
among neglected peoples and in backward sections of 
the country? 

The contrast is all the more noticeable when we sur- 
vey the whole field of missionary activity and evangelism 
in which this devoted Christian spirit finds expression. 
Our Congregational fellowship is not lacking in the 
noblest. Pioneers, alike in activity and attainment, have 
made a profound record. But they have been an advance 
guard. The main army has never come up with them, 
and the rear guard has straggled far behind. The whole 
fellowship has never been pledged to the fellowship’s 
greatest tasks. The Congregationalism that has won a 
name for intellectual vigor, moral earnestness, spiritual 
passion and practical service has also had a name, which 
it has in too great a degree justified, for intellectual cold- 
ness, social exclusiveness, spiritual moderation and im- 
mobile breadth. As in some communities we represent 
the highest service, so in others we represent merely a 
lofty and ineffective sort of superiority, which lives to 
itself and never vitally comes to grips with the world’s 
problems or the world’s burdens. 

Is not our one vital task the leavening of the whole? 
How shall that leavening be done? Leaven works by con- 

tact. The people of our churches need to know more 
of Congregationalism at its best. Higher spiritual stand- 
ards must ever be held before them, with the vivid il- 
lustrations of the way in which these higher standards 
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have been attained and exemplified by the most Christian 
among us. It is in seeing what better workmen and abler 
artists have done that workmen and artists find revela- 
tions of new possibilities. The thing in which one took 
pride becomes unsatisfactory when one discovers how 
much better it can be done. That is the way of prog- 
ress and more effective service. It is our privilege to 
emphasize the fact that every Christian believer may be 
a prophet, a priest and a king; but we must not rest 
until the leaven of that Christian democracy has per- 
meated every unit and every member of a Congregational 


- Church is in actuality sharing the experiences and bear- 


ing the responsibilities of citizenship in a Christian’ 
Commonwealth, and service in a conquering kingdom. 
“We hold a vaster empire than has been.” 


A Great Editor Gone Higher 

LMOST simultaneously with the receipt of Num- 

ber 1, Part 1, of The Speaker's Bible, a new com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, to be published in monthly 
numbers, and edited by Rev. James Hastings, D.D., 
comes the announcement of the sudden death of this 
“incomparable encyclopedist,” at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
on Oct. 15. We are indebted to Prof. James Stalker 
for copies of the Aberdeen Free Press containing vari- 
ous tributes to the eminent editor, and especially an 
extended review of Dr. Hastings’ life and work, un- 
signed, but so well-informed and thoroughly competent 
that we suspect that it may be by Dr. Stalker himself. 

We believe that it was Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
who himself might claim a foremost place of editorial 
distinction, who described Dr. Hastings, not long ago 
in the British Weekly, as “the greatest of all editors.” 
Certainly no other man of our time has combined such 
a scholarly and thoroughgoing grasp of great themes 
and enterprises with so remarkable power of recogniz- 
ing, organizing, and commanding the abilities and serv- 
ices of the men most able to deal with them. First 
winning world-wide recognition with Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary, which qui¢kly assumed a place of authori- 
tative expression of modern biblical scholarship, Dr. 
Hastings passed through successive triumphs to the 
climax of his editorial career in the completion of 
his magnum opus, The Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the twelfth, and final, volume of which we re 
cently reviewed. It is a satisfaction that he lived to 
finish a work that will prove his lasting monument. 

Surely, apart from the profound value of Dr. Hast- 
ings’ work in itself, there is a deep lesson for us all 
in the life of a man who with such initiative and driv- 
ing energy could put his ambition so entirely at the 
service of truth, and who could likewise so hold him- 
self in the background as to give to others the place 
that has made his work so notable. A man less humbly 
reverent in scholarship and admirably Christian in 
character could never have accomplished such remark- 
able results. 

: % »¥ 

Christian catholicity is primarily a matter of spirit, 
and not one of numbers or of identity of organization. 

ye »¥ 

And with all your plans for Christmas giving, re- 
member the aged ministers. An announcement regard- 
ing their Christmas Fund appears on page 736. 
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A Noi! Fascisti! 


Dec. 7, 1922 


The Story of the Recent Italian Revolution 


OOK at the reverse side of an American 

ten-cent piece of recent date and you 
will find the emblem of the Fascisti, that 
secret and powerful organization, which has 
accomplished a revolution in Italy. The em- 
blem is the fasces of the ancient Republic of 
Rome, the bundles of rods bound together, 
in the centre the axe, which was borne by 
the Lictors as. the emblem of authority, the 
symbol of an indivisible state with the threat 
of the weapon for offenders. The emblem is 
well chosen. The modern organization 
stands for an indivisible Italy, and it is more 
than ready to use the axe upon all whom 
it considers offenders. 

In order to understand the origin and 
growth of this remarkable organization, it 
is necessary to go back to the condition of 
Italy in the early days of the war. There 
was a serious division of opinion. One party 
wished to keep faith with the old German 
alliance. There were strong ties, commercial 
and other, which bound the two countries 
together. Others saw clearly the menace of 
Germany’s ambitions; above all, Austria was 
an hereditary foe, and this was the oppor- 
tunity to win back the lost territory of 
“Ttalia Irridenta.’’ Italy decided to cast her 
lot with the allies. Then followed the great 
campaign in the Tyrol, the disaster at Capo- 
retto, the miraculously heroic defense of the 
North, and the final overwhelming victory. 

Then came the armistice, and Italy felt 
and still feels that she received much less 
than justice in the settlement. The old bit- 
terness between the war and anti-war fac- 
tions revived. The working 
hungry and unhappy. The conditions were 
exactly right for revolution, Then came 
the amiable and efficient emissaries of 
Lenine to even the smallest towns of the 
disturbed country, sowing seeds of discon- 
tent and revolt. You may see today on the 
" walls of every town in Italy daubed in black 
paint, “Viva Lenine!” “Viva La Rivolu- 
zione!” It very nearly came off. The red 
flag was raised in the great industrial cen- 
ters of the North and some of the most 
important manufactories passed under the 
control of soviets of workingmen. There 


people were 
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In any time or place 
Of mercy and of grace. 


In high communion there 
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Where we have walked with God in thought, 
And bowed in common prayer. 
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The dearest friends that life has known 
Were made before the wondrous throne 


The bonds of brotherhood were wrought 


By Rev. Newton M. Hall, D.D. 


was a sharp reaction among the working- 
men themselves; but the radicals were very 
active, and Italy was still on the verge of 
anarchy, The government was apathetic 
and impotent. Italy was perplexed, irritable, 
discontented, hopeless. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE F'ASCISTI 

Then came D’Annunzio, the popular hero 
of Fiume; Mussolini, and the black-shirted 
legions of the Fascisti. Mussolini, the 
actual leader and present Premier of Italy, 
was, before the war, the editor of the offi- 
cial Socialistic newspaper, Avanti. An ar- 
dent patriot, he enlisted in the ranks when 
the war came, and served gallantly. After 
the war he became the bitter opponent of 
the red wing of the Socialists and he was 
expelled from the party. He saw the im- 
minent danger of revolution; to avoid it, 
to keep Italy whole and entire, to conserve 
the sacrifices of the war, he called the young 
men of Italy to the colors and organized the 
Fascisti. The order is composed largely of 
young men who had been in the army, uni- 
versity and even high school students. 
They are for the most part of the intellect- 
ual and prosperous classes, though there is 
a considerable sprinkling of men of the 
Mussolini type. There is always a fascina- 
tion for young men in a secret order, espe- 
cially of a semi-military type. 

Here was something too, which appealed 
to their patriotism, to their ideals. The 
Fascisti do not believe that Italy lost the 
war, and it is not safe to say so in their 
presence. They exalt the valor of the men 
who saved Venice and the North and ral- 
lied to victory a torn and broken army in 
full retreat. They believe in a Magna Italia, 
a country with a robust national conscious- 
ness. One of the leading business men of 
Italy said to me, ‘I believe in the greatness 
of Italy, I believe that Italy should take 
her place as one of the most efficient and 
powerful nations of Hurope.” This might 
be the creed of the Fascisti. As the Roman 
fasces are bound together, so they are bound 
in a patriotic brotherhood, and the grim axe- 
head is always in sight. 


The Gifts of the Church 


By Clarence E. Flynn 
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The sweetest menv’ries of the years, 

The joys most keen and true, 

The kindest words that blessed our ears 
The sanctuary knew. 

The highest peaks our hearts have scaled, 
The fairest roads we trod, 

The hours by which all others paled 

Were in the house of God. 


Having. formed the organization, they | 
looked about for something to do. They 
found an organization which they believed 
was dangerous to the state, which was con- 
spiring for its overthrow, and they pro- 
ceeded to attack it with a cheerful vigor 
and enthusiasm; with more zeal, it must be 
confessed, than discretion. They failed to 
discriminate between Socialists of various 
shades of red. There were riots all over 
Italy, for the Socialists retaliated with equal 
enthusiasm. The public funerals of each 
faction offered such favorable opportunities 
for hostilities that the neighborhoods of 
these functions speedily became the most 
unhealthy localities in Italy. Socialist head- 
quarters were raided and burned. The 
casualties amounted to hundreds. 


EVIDENCE OF THEIR WILD WoRK 


The government did nothing. Perhaps it 
hoped that the combatants, like the Kilkenny 


cats, would kill each other off. While 
I was not, somewhat to my _  disap- 
pointment, an actual eyewitness of a 


Fascisti riot, I saw in many places evidence 
of their wild work. At Siena I saw the 
fire-scarred and shot-torn ruin of the Social- 
istic headquarters, It happened only a few 
days before, our driver told us in an awed 
whisper. At Padua we had to make our way 
through a huge crowd which was waiting 
for a Fascisti funeral to start on its perilous 
career. Sometimes at night we would hear 
in the street beneath our windows, the tread 
of marching feet, and hear the stirring 
Fascisti song sung by a hundred young men 
with splendid vigor: 

“Hviva D’Annunzio! 
Fascisti! Fascisti!” 

At Venice, where the Socialists are very 
strong, we saw on the Sunday of the national 
election, painted in colors on the pavement 
of St. Mark’s Square, a huge fasces, and 
beneath, the rallying cry of the black-shirted 
legions, ‘A Noi! Fascisti!” 

During last winter these disturbances 
nearly ceased. Recently they broke out with 
renewed violence. The Fascisti had in- 
creased in numbers to perhaps a million 


Bviva Mussolini! 
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Princeton, India. 
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strong. They had averted a radical revolu- 
tion, but the condition of Italy in other 
respects was not improved. The government 
was still impotent. The curse of Italian 
‘politics is its factions. No party is ever 
strong enough to stand upon its own feet. 
Blocs and combinations and coalitions make 
constructive legislation impossible. The 
Deputies assemble in the gray old palace in 
the Piazza Monte Citorio, and exhaust 
themselves in an uproar of denunciatory 
eloquence. There are stirring personal 
combats, by individuals and by groups, but 
the battling deputies do no business of the 
state. Disgusted and disappointed premiers 
resign in quick succession, Nitti, Giolitti. 
Bonomi, Facta. Then it is all to do over 
again. Meanwhile Italy suffers, the neces- 
Sary measures of reconstruction are post- 
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poned, and the lira is at four cents. The 
Fascisti say that this must stop. They gave 
notice that either the reins of government 
would be given to them peaceably, or they 
would take them by force. The organization 
was mobilized and the legions began to close 
in upon Rome. Rome capitulated. Bnter 
Mussolini in a royal automobile, the rail- 
way tracks having been torn up, to meet 
the king, and receive his gracious permis- 
sion to form a new government. The former 
Socialist newspaper man was not abashed. 
You cannot abash a member of the Fascisii 
unless you fire first. Mussolini has formed 
his cabinet. It is a good one. Italy has 
passed through a revolution, bloodless, or 
nearly so,—there may have been a little 
shooting here and there. The Fascisti are 
in the saddle. “Hviva Italia!’ 
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I do not defend the violence of the Fascisti. 
They have at least saved Italy from a Red 
revolution. They demand economy, the sta- 
bilizing of industry, the restoration of na- 
tional credit and power. With such a program 
we should sympathize in the strongest and 
most practical way. At least we should stop 
calling these splendid people dagoes and look- 
ing down upon them as our inferiors. Dagoes! 
With Dante and Virgil and Michael Angelo 
and Da Vinci, with. Cavour and Mazzini, 
with hosts upon hosts of mighty names of 
those who have won deathless renown and 
have brought to Italy imperishable glory! 

Let us hope that out of this movement 
may come for Italy the great day of new 
renown. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Rising Tide of Black 


An Interpretation of the Fascisti 


N ITALY there has recently come to the 

forefront a new contender in the ‘Strug- 
gle for Power” in Hurope. The middle class 
has erased from before its name the historic 
question mark. Again and again during 
recent years men haye asked the question, 
will the middle class fight? Few have dared 
to assert that it would. We have read of the 
death of the European middle classes in 
Germany and in Russia, We have been told 
that the “butcher, the baker and the candle 
stick maker’ would not fight and we have 
been prepared to expect the middle class to 
become an extinct race of beings found only 
in museums along side the mummies of the 
ancient Pharoahs. But this expectation was 
proven to be futile. Italy has demonstrated 
that the middle class will fight. 

Who are the members of the Middle Class? 
They are the small proprietors and modest 
land owners, the business men and the shop 
keepers, the professional men and the cleri- 
eal forees. They are the soldiers and the 
military staffs and the rising generation of 
college men. All these people who are fairly 
well provided for in the present organiza- 
tion of society. The Fascisti movement 
started as a small group of college men 
and soldiers who felt the aggression of 
the Communist and Socialist groups in the 
Italian Government. It later became a 
popular movement which had back of it the 
mass psychology of the Italian middle class. 

All this led to the solidifying of sentiment 
against the Communists and now just as 
Russia has a dictatorship of the Proletariat 
and Bulgaria is in the hands of the peasants 

so Italy has a Middle Class dictatorship. 

Italy has demonstrated that the Middle 
Class will fight. This is an interesting con- 
tribution to the possibilities of class war 
in the future. We now have the Rising Tide 
of Red, Green and Black. The Dictatorships 
of the Proletariat, the Peasants and the 
Middle Class. We can now add to the pos- 
sibilities of international strife and of race 
war the certain promise of class war. This 
is not a bright outlook for this delicate struc- 

ture we call western civilization which is 
- more in need of peace and reasonable action 
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than any civilization which the world has 
ever known. That which we see in Hurope 
is already on its way in America. The’class 
conscious groups are already forming. In 
the Ku Klux Klan we have the certain 
promise of the way these groups will fight 
when they feel the necessity of working in 
an underground manner. Anyone who knows 
the temper of American people must look 
COTO 

By the blood of two thousand martyrs 
whom we invoke as witnesses and judges of 


our action, we the black shirts of Tracenzia 
Province swear that for one year— 

First—We will not wear on our person 
or keep in our houses anything made of gold, 
silver, or precious metals or stones. 


Second—We claim for ourselves ‘the 
privilege of working ardently without pay 
for the good of our country. 

Third—We renounce all worldly amuse- 
ments which are not expressions of civic joy 
for our nation’s progress. 

Fourth—We will give all superfluous 
ornaments to a fund for supporting enter- 
prises having goodness, civilization, beauty 
and improvement as their object. 

The Oath of the Fascists. 


Ae ee 
with apprehension on the future unless 
saner counsels prevail than those which have 
been the order of the day for the last four 
years. 
RaciaL STRIFE 

Several years ago I was teaching a class 
in a western college. There were about 
twenty-five white boys and girls and five 
Negro students in the class. With a great 
deal of reluctance we were discussing the 
subject of race prejudice. Finally one of 
the Negro girls said, “I wish you white stu- 
dents would say what you think about this 
matter of race prejudice. I know there is 
something in it. It is just as hard for us 
Negro students to like you white students 
as it is for you to like us. Now I have been 
thinking about this matter of race hatred in 
America and I am certain that there are 
just three ways before us. In the first place 
the whites can try to subjugate the blacks 
but the time has passed in American life 


when one class can subjugate another class. 
Or we can fight. There are more whites 
than blacks but white women will not fight. 
Negro women will. I want you to know that 
if it comes to race war we Negro women will 
fight right along side the Negro men and we 
will fight until we are exterminated, Or 
there may be a third way. Perhaps we can 
make America big enough to include all of 
us and the races exist side by side without 
doing injury to either.” 

Now this analysis of racial strife it 
seems to me gives us also our analysis of the 
only possible solution for economic class 
strife. America can be made large enough 
to include the welfare of all essential people. 
All of these people who are at war are es- 
sential parts of a national order of industry. 
They make a great mistake when they define 
themselves exclusively and try to read the 
other classes out of the social order. If 
there is to be any true social solidarity it 
must come through a mutual understanding. 
There should be one law of service for all. 
There should be self imposed duties for all. 
There should be rights and privileges for all. 
Only by the discovery of an inclusive program 
of justice can there come something of unity 
and ongoing progress. 

Because the Middle Class is in most com- 
munities in control it should be outlining for 
itself a finer program than that of a dictat- 
orship of force. It should train its young 
people to something of the fine loyalty to the 
social order which has characterized it in 
the past, but it should also work to make 
that social order large enough in its justice 
to include the welfare of all men. It will 
then have the right to demand loyalty for 
the social order which it seeks to protect, 
In the words of our declaration of principles 
at Grand Rapids: 

We declare that the co-operation of free 
individuals and free groups will produce a 
finer social order than can be built up 
through the establishment of any dictator- 
ship. We recognize that in granting to in- 
dividuals and to groups a generous amount 
of freedom there is always a danger that 
society will break up into social anarchy 


or degenerate into a dictatorship of the 
strong. There are those who seek a solu- 
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tion only in a new dictatorship of the many, 
but no community is large enough to con- 
tain a dictatorship. True community life 
resents the dictatorship of church, of 
capital, of heredity class, of military power 
or of the proletariat. A community that 
accepts the dictatorship of any class has 
forfeited the right to the loyalty of all other 
classes. We believe that a free community 


‘served by free 
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individuals and by free 
groups in a brotherly spirit of co-operation 
can offer to every man a larger share and 
portion. than any other kind of social order 
which the world knows. 

The demand of the hour is first, for a 
new national order large enough in its jus- 
tice to make our nation in every community, 
rural, city, mining camp and factory town 
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worthy the full loyalty of every man who 
renders service in it, because it offers to all 
such men an adequate share and portion 
in its progress, and second, for such a 
marshalling of our forces of education of 
church and college and school as to train 
every citizen for the full participation of 
hand and heart and brain in such a social 
order of justiee. 


Letters From the South 


IV. Experiences in Atlanta 


NE outstanding impression after see- 
O ing many parts of the South is that 
there are many Souths, territorially, in 
personnel, and in regard to general condi- 
tions. Nothing can be more misleading than 
to generalize about ‘‘the South” or ‘“South- 
erners.” Weeks spent in any one section 
would have given quite erroneous impres- 
sions, which even a day or two spent in 
other sections would suffice to correct. 
Without the experiences of several days in 
Atlanta I should have returned in spite of 
a wide survey without having sensed the 
real soul of the South—using the word soul 
in its meaning of high-idealism and char- 
acter. I should have come back profoundly 
moved by the realization of what our 
A. M. A. schools have done and are doing; 
I should have been thoroughly conscious of 
the greatest fruit of that activity in the 
development of a fine quality of Negro 
leadership and in the awakening to self- 
help; but I should have missed what may 
yet prove the largest factor of all—the new 
vision of Christianity and democracy that 
is creating a white leadership in the South, 
thoroughly earnest, sane and _ intelligent, 
and courageously devoted to the problems 
nearest at hand. I shall count among the 
most enjoyable moments and the most in- 
Spiring contacts of my life the meeting with 
the forward-looking group in Atlanta, who 
have been developing the work of the Inter- 
Racial Commission. 


A NoTABLE DINNER Party 


We arrived at Atlanta late in the after- 
noon, and found that President Shipman 
of the Atlanta Seminary had arranged for 
us to meet at dinner several of these South- 
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ern leaders. I was to go, following the 
dinner, to address a prayer-meeting of stu- 
dents of Atlanta University, and others of 
our delegation were to go to the First Con- 
gregational Church, so that our: intercourse 
was limited to the dinner hour, I had on 
my left Rey. C. B. Wilmer, D.D., rector of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, and chairman 
of the White Committee on Racial Relations 
in Atlanta, and a member, also, of the State 
Committee—a very delightful man, thor- 
oughly evidencing his own witty saying that 
“a Sdutherner is a gentleman first, and 
whatever else he can be after,” and inci- 
dentally fully convincing one of thé need of 
keeping lines of communication open with 
our Episcopalian brethren. 

On my right was Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
secretary of the State Committee for Georgia 
and Florida, a young man whose quiet per- 
sistence and energy are helping to make the 
inter-racial activities effective. Across the 
table was Rev. Plato Durham, D.D., a mem- 
ber of the Commission, and professor of 
Church History in the Theological Depart- 
ment of Emory University, a Methodist in- 
stitution. Dr. Wilmer described Professor 
Durham as “perhaps the best educated man 
in the South’—a very notable tribute when 
I remembered the environment of my own 
early life, in which all Episcopalians tended 
to regard all Methodists with lofty superi- 
ority, if not with a measure of contempt. 
Completing the party, with the members of 
our Northern delegation, were Dr. Frank R. 
Shipman, well known to many of our 
readers, and Professor Dodge of the Atlanta 
Seminary, a man of courage and convictions, 
whom Southern Presbyterianism found too 


heretical and who has accepted the freedom 
of the Congregational fellowship with the 
enthusiasm of a neophyte. 


A More THOROUGH CONFERENCE 


Gonversation touched upon the problems 
and activities of the Committee on Race 
Relations, but as the time was entirely in- 
adequate, arrangements were made for a 
more extended conference, when members 
of the Negro Committee should also be pres- 
ent. This took place three days later on a 
Saturday morning, in the rooms of the 
Inter-Racial Commission. In addition to the 
group whom we had met at dinner were 
Mrs. Luke Johnson, director of Women’s 
Work; Mr. R. B, Eleazer, Educational Di- 
rector; Mr. Marion M. Jackson, a lawyer 
and member of the Committee; and pos- 
sibly some others of white race, while a 
number of our own Congregational pastors 
and superintendents, with one or two other 
leaders, represented the Negro constituency. 

Dr. R. H. Singleton, pastor of Big Bethel 
Church, A. M. BH., gave an excellent account 
of the origin and course of the movement 
and speaking as a Negro, paid a high tribute 
to its accomplishment. He said that before 
the movement had been organized the 
leaders of the two races seldom met, but 
now a splendid spirit of co-operation had 
developed. The white leaders had striven 
to impress the colored leaders with their 
sincerity, and this had engendered a spirit 
of sincerity in return. He instanced many 
practical ways in which the inter-racial 
committee had effected improvements in 
securing for the Negro better treatment on 
street cars, better streets and street-lighting, 
a library, a park, etc. He stated that the 
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A Group or NEGRO CONGREGATIONAL LEADERS IN THE SouTH 


From left to right: Rev John J. Thomas of Birmingham, Ala.; 
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Alfred Lawless of Mississippi; Rev. Wm. L. Cash of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rev. 
P. R. De Berry of Raleigh, N. O.; Supt. H. 8S. Barnwell of Alabama. 


Negro people had chosen their representa- 
tives without outside influence, and the free- 
dom with which Dr. Singleton spoke, with 
the respectful hearing accorded him, evi- 
denced his assertion of the fairness with 
which the committee had proceeded. 


Dr. Prato DuRHAM 


Dr. Durham dealt more specifically with 
the backgrounds and underlying aims of the 
movement, which he said had arisen out of 
a sense of justice and Christian citizenship. 
Both Christianity and the genius of the 
American nation depended upon a fairness 
and racial justice ‘of which,” he said, “we 
were not particularly guilty here in the 
South.” Democracy and Christianity alike 
failed unless they could enable two different 
races to live together. Something greater 
was involved than the mere good of whites 
or blacks, or the attaining of sectional peace. 
The real problem was the production of the 
highest type of citizenship among dissimilar 
races. 

Two things, Dr. Durham said, came 
quickly into view. First, that perhaps the 
great failure in the past had come from the 
fact that the white had tried to do some- 
thing for the Negro as a gift—something 
coming from a superior. Hence it was 
determined that one of the fundamental 
processes in the new movement would be 
conference—a contribution that never had 
occurred before in the South. ‘‘Conference,” 
Dr. Durham insisted, “was the very essence 
of Christianity.” The Negro had “the im- 
pulse of personality’) and it was their aim 
to be with him, and not merely to do some- 
thing for him. Second, there was the added 
principle of co-operation. (The two prin- 
ciples, incidentally, which Dr. Will W. 
Alexander expounded more fully in his ad- 
dress at the A. M. A. Annual Meeting, re- 
cently summarized in The Congregational- 
ist.) “We'll not only have conference, but 
will do the thing together.’ This, in Dr. 
Durham’s judgment, had “taken away the 
barrier between the colored man’s soul and 
the kingdom of achievement.” 

Dr. Durham gave striking instances of the 
outworking of these principles. As a mem- 
ber of a Federal Church Council committee 
of five to make a statement on racial mat- 
ters, he had proposed that the first thing 


to be done was to put a Negro on the com- 
mittee, and Bishop Clinton had been ac- 
cordingly appointed, In a case where a 
lawyer had outrageously overcharged a 
Negro client, the Inter-racial Committee had 
been able to force restitution, and adequate 
punishment was pending. 


Procress IN LAw ENFORCEMENT 


Secretary Woofter and Dr. Wilmer dealt 
with lynching. The former told in detail 
of the following up of the Jessup case, to 
which we referred in our first letter—the 
case of the two Negroes found hanging from 
a tree last June by Principal Asher, of our 
Dorchester Academy. As several men are 
under indictment and the cases are still in 
progress, we cannot present all the facts, 
but some day, if the story can be told, it 
will indicate the daring and efficiency with 
which certain Southerners are combatting 
lynching and other forms of lawlessness. 


and 


“Tiberty Church? 
Principal Usher, who found two bodies of lynched 
Negroes hanging from it, one morning in last 


Tree near the _ historic 


June. Several men are under indictment for 
murder in connection with this case, and the 
facts illustrate an awakening of Southern activity 
in the suppression of lynching. In Georgia in the 
37 years prior to 1922 there were 430 cases of 
lynching, with only one indictment and no con- 
viction. In 1922 there have been eight lynchings, 
but 22 persons have been imdicted, four have 
been convicted, and several cases are pending. 
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Dr. Wilmer told of his activity, associ- 
ated with others, and notably with Ashby 
Jones, the well-known Baptist minister, in 
forcing a just trial in the celebrated Wil- 
liams peonage case, where Clyde Manning, 
a Negro, had done the actual killing, under 
duress. Remarking that “when the Church 
fails the Lord raises up men to do his work,” 
Dr. Wilmer told of early developments of 
inter-racial action when Charles T. Hop- 
kins, who made no profession of Christian- 
ity, had organized two committees, white 
and colored, following the riots of 1906. He 
had said to the Negro Committee “if any- 
thing happens, come to us,” and incidentally 
Hopkins had been amazed to find among the 
Negroes graduates of Harvard. In no single 
instance, Dr. Wilmer said, had the com- 
mittee found a fact stated by a Negro to 
be wrong. 


Two Faust ATTITUDES 


Dr. Wilmer warned against two false at- 
titudes—the one a “Boston” attitude, which 
hailed the millennium and put too optimis- 
tic a trust in acts of Congress, and the other 
the attitude of cynicism and pessimism, 
which remarked whenever the Negro moved 
Ups 2s100t,) “Itsna long way to the 
millennium.” 

Regarding lynching, Dr. Wilmer remarked 
that it is necessary to get the other man’s 
point of view, no matter how wrong he may 
be, He felt that the co-operation of the 
Negro could not rightly be demanded in the 
apprehension of Negroes suspected of crime 
until there was assurance of a fair trial. 
Personally, he was opposed to the Dyer 
Bill, the passage of which, in his judgment, 
would tend to weaken the moral and yolun- 
tary movement against lynching on the part 
of Southerners themselves. This moral and 
voluntary movement, Dr. Wilmer thinks, 
will accomplish far more than Federal ac- 
tion is likely to achieve. 

I have since discussed this statement of 
Dr. Wilmer with two men most competent 
to speak, and in view of the interest in the 
Dyer Bill, I shall present their observations 
briefly in my next letter. 

I regret that I cannot go into the story of 
Mrs. Johnson’s remarkable work among the 
women—a rare example of what saintliness 
can accomplish when backed by common 
sense and practical service. Nor can I de- 
seribe the other agencies of progress which 
the Inter-Racial Committee is fostering and 
encouraging, as, for instance, the Health- 
Mobile, of which an illustration is presented. 
This truck, fully equipped as a doctor’s 
office, was presented to the State Health 
Department by the Phi Mu Sorority. Its 
services for three days a week are given 
to the Negro. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


CoMMUNISTS AND PLOWSHARES, by LOovIs 
Levine (Atlantic Monthly, November). The 
author has recently spent eight months in 
Russia as correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News. He reports that Bolshevik policy has 
been so disastrous as to make economic or 
political restoration impossible. “The present 
agricultural crisis has no parallel in modern 
history. The Revolutionary fire has swept the 
ground clear for future work.” 
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An Outstanding New Book 


Reminiscences of Chauncey 
M. Depew 


Chauncey M. Depew, at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight, has gathered together memo- 
ries of his long and remarkable career into 
a book of absorbing interest. Mr. Depew 
never kept a diary, but an excellent memory 
has served the same purpose. He writes 
well, too, and his rare gifts as a story-teller 
serve in this book as well as they have done 
in making him probably the most popular 
afer-dinner speaker of his time. Mr. Depew 
understands people, and his pen pictures and 
character studies of leading men of the last 
half century and more are excellent. This 
includes leaders in politics, finance, journal- 
ism, literature and the stage from the presi- 
deney of Lincoln to that of Harding. 

Mr. Depew’s home town was Peekskill, 
N. Y. He was graduated from Yale in the 
class of 1856 with David J. Brewer and 
Henry B. Brown, who became justices of 
the United States Supreme Court; Wayne 
MacVeagh, who became Attorney-General of 
the United States; Andrew D. White and 
a number of other famous men. Mr. Depew 
was admitted to the bar in 1858 and began 
practice in Peekskill. A few years later 
Commodore Vanderbilt offered him the at- 
torneyship of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad. He declined the post of minister 
to Japan to accept, and Jan. 1, 1921, he 
rounded out fifty-five years in the service 
of the Vanderbilt system of railways. This 
has covered “practically the whole period -of 
railway construction, expansion and develop- 
ment in the United States.” His record has 
been unique in railway. service; an attorney 
in 1866, vice-president in 1882, president in 
1885, chairman of the board of directors in 
1899, and still holds that office. 

Mr. Depew became prominent in Repub- 
lican politics at an early age, and for many 
years was an effective orator upon the stump 
and in conventions. He had a large share in 
the making of presidents and many other 
high officials. He declined various high 
offices himself, including cabinet positions. 
He did serve the state of New York in the 
Legislature and as Secretary of State in the 
early sixties. He also served twelve years in 
the United States Senate, 1899-1911. 

‘Much of the significant charm and dis- 
tinctive value of the Memories are in the 
incidents illustrating the characteristics of 
‘the host of prominent personalities whom 
Mr. Depew has known. In his own words he 
proves that, “sometimes an anecdote illu- 
mines a character more than a biography, 
and a personal incident helps an understand- 
ing of a period more than its formal his- 
tory.” 

The personages given most prominence 
are Abraham Lincoln, General Grant, Roscoe 
Conkling, Horace Greeley, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, William Evarts, General Garfield, 
Chester A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, James G. Blaine, William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. The 
chapters devoted to ambassadors and minis- 
ters, railroad experience, recollections from 
abroad, political campaigning journalists 
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and financiers, actors and men of letters, so- 
cieties and banquets are all of absorbing 
interest. Mr. Depew’s chief recreation was 
public speaking; he delighted in social life 
and he found restoration of health, when 
suffering from overwork, by his frequent 
trips to Europe. His personal characteris- 
tics inelude remarkable optimism, humor, 
and oratorical gifts, business and political 
sagacity and a strong and simple religious 
faith. ROLFE COBLEIGH. 
My Memories. oF FEIcHTy YEARS 
CuHauncry M. Depew (Scribners. $4.00). 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Purifying Plant 


Now there came to me an Engraved Invita- 
tion, paid for by the money of the Tax- 
payers, and saying unto me and unto many 
others : 

The Honour of thy Presence, with Ladies, 
is desired at the Formal Opening of the 
Purifying Plant which the City hath HBrected. 
And behold, it is the Greatest and Most 
Modern and Most Wonderful in the World. 

Wherefore we went, I and Keturah and 
behold, it was more wonderful than that 
had promised that it would be. 

And there were many Noted Men and 
Women there, and they served us Refresh- 
ments, and gave us unto each Lady a Rose, 
and for all of it did the Tax Payers pay. 
But I chided on one for this. If they wasted 
no more money than that, they be welcome 
to my share of it. 

Now one of the Engineers took me and 
Keturah, and showed unto us the Whole 
Works. 

And first, the Vile and Filthy Water that 


cometh from the Sewer is pumped up, and 


made to run through a Grating, where men 
stand with Rakes, .and remove all Large 
Objects, Cats and Dogs and such like. And 
then the water is made to pass over large 
sloping wheels, with Corrugated Bottoms, 
which catch the Gravel, and remove it with 
Brushes, And then the water floweth through 
a series of Canals, that go forth and turn 
back, and go and come again, and all the 
time Air is being pumped through the water 
from below. And there be other Tanks and 
Canals, into some of which no Air is pumped. 
For the method is that of the Kjllkenny 
Cats, that fight each other. Byven so is it 
with the Bacteria, which they ecall Bugs. 
For there be some that are more easily 
killed when no air and light is given, but 
mostly they be given air and light, and 
plenty of it, and one kind of Bug doth fight 
another kind of Bug until they all be 
destroyed, 

And whereas, aforetime, all this Poison 
and all these Bugs did flow into the River. 
making it ever more vile, now is the water 
Pure that floweth into the river, yea, purer 
than the River itself. : 

But this I noticed, that at one stage, they 
did pump back, into the tanks that were to 
be purified, some of the Sludge that had 
been taken out of the tank below. 

And I marveled, and I inquired, saying, 
Wherefore when thou hast wrought so hard 
to get rid of this stuff, dost thou pump it 
back? ; 

Now the answer which they gave unto me 
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was in Scientifick Terms, but this is what I 
understood it to mean. There is a certain 
Balance of Nature, and it goeth down even 
into the region of Bacteria. And it were 
desirable to keep this Balance all the way 
down, and to eliminate one kind of Bugs 
just as fast as every other kind. But in 
certain stages of their work, they succeed 
too well. They Kill off so many Bugs of one 
kind, they have to pump: back some Bugs of 
that sort to eat up the Bugs of the other 
sort. Therefore, do they pump some of the 
worst of their Sludge back into the Purifying 
Tank and add more vileness as a part of the 
process of Purification. 

Now I have seen the same method in 
Politicks, and in various other spheres of 
life, and I wonder if it must always be so; 
or whether the time might come when 
methods of Reform would have such Hqui- 
librium and Efficiency that the process of 
Bug Destruction could be trusted to carry 
itself out to a Finish, with righteous men 
furnishing Light and Air. For at present 
we have to pump back too many Bugs that 
we hoped we had eliminated, and still the 
process of Purification goeth limping. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


Through Christ to God 
By Rey. C. William Bast 
Perry, Iowa 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and 
truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.—John 14:6. 

At the extremes of life it seems easier to 
come to God. Youth brings God into the 
home and finds him in the Sunday School. 
Age, going towards life’s earthly destiny 
looks naturally to God. God has a firm hold 
of the extremes of life. 

In middle life God seems not so near. We 
often cannot find him. Thus John Fiske 
wrote his little book “Through Nature to 
God” as the search of the mature mind, 
and Mr. George A. Gordon his volume of 
sermons ‘Through Man to God,” as the 
modern Christian effort to come to God in 
a genuine way. 

The ancient efforts, the Christian strug- 
gle, and the worthwhile ministries of all 
leaders, teachers, and helpers of mankind 
bear testimony that to come to God in any 
satisfactory sense it must be through Christ 
as he comes to the cross and demands ap- 
plication and devotion unequaled. The re- 
quirement is Christ’s way, his truth, and 
his life. 

It is largely through prayer that we go 
by way of Christ. It is also through honest 
progressive Christian thought that we reach 
our goal, for a coming to God cannot be by 
way of the thinking and intelligent Christ 
without similar mental application and ef- 
fort. This is the truth and we cannot know 
God unless we think truth. 

Both prayer and thought center in life 
lived uprightly and nobly. The faithfulness 
of the Christian reveals his faith in Christ 
who leads him to God. This is life and we 
cannot see God without concern for the 
whole of life. 

“No one cometh to the Father, but by me.” 

This thought has given some difficulty. 

(Continued on page T64) 
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A New Associate Secretary for 
The Woman’s Board of Missions 

HE Woman's Board of Missions has in- 

vited Miss Mabel E. Emerson, to join 
its staff as an Associate Secretary to assist 
in the Foreign Department and she began 
her new work December 1. Miss Bmerson 
is a Wellesley alumna in the class of 1905. 
She has already had experience in Foreign 
Missionary work, as she has been connected 
for twelve years with the American Board, 
serving in the Educational Department. She 
has done speaking among the churches, has 
led Mission Study classes at Silver Bay, 
Northfield and other Schools of Missions, 
and is known outside our own denomination 
as a leader along educational lines. 


Women’s Union Christian 
Colleges in the Orient 
E remind our readers again of the 
strategic importance of the present 
appeal for the Women’s Union Christian 
Colleges in the Orient. Dec. 9 is the Million 
Dollar Day, on which a special effort is to 
be made to raise that amount. The million if 
raised secures a half million more from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund. 
If no one asks you for your contribution, 


send it direct to Miss Hilda Olson, Assistant 


Treasurer, 800 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 
The accompanying cut shows a group of 
girls from one of these colleges. 


Daily Paper Publishes 
New Testament in Modern English 
N our issue of Oct, 12 we referred to the 
fact that the J'opeka State Journal was 
publishing each day a portion of the gospel 
of Mark, using the Weymouth New Testa- 
ment text. The undertaking attracted so 
much attention that the paper is now giving 
the text of Luke, and expects to produce the 
whole New Testament. Part of the interest 
is due to the use of modern speech. The 
editor says “We have received hundreds of 
letters of commendation, from every state 
in the Union. Many of our readers are 
making scrap books of the series. The ex- 
periment has proved that there is wide spread 
interest in the Bible if it can be presented 
in a form that will attract attention—not 
sensational, but practical.” 


Kemalist Intention to Drive out 
All Christians from Anatolia 

NDER date of Nov. 14 a cable to the 

Near Bast Relief says “The Kema- 
lists have served notice on all Christians 
in Anatolia that they will be ‘permitted’ to 
leave the country before the end of Novem- 
ber.” Streams of refugees almost instantly 
began moving toward the coast. The Turks 
are preventing the departure of all men 
from 19 to 55. The total exodus will involve 
over fifty thousand “women, children and 
the infirm.” Thousands of Near Hast Relief 
orphans have been taken to Greece for 
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safety. “The situation,’ says Mr. Fowle, 
“is serious beyond anything we have hitherto 
imagined.” 


A National Council in Japan 


for the Reduction of Armaments 

N Sep. 16, representatives of eight or- 
O ganizations met at the national Y. M. 
©. A. building in Tokyo for the organization 
of a National Council on the Reduction of 
Armaments. The Y. W, C. A. has not yet 
met to officially approve'the measure, but it 
is known that that organization favors it. 


The other seyen organizations are: The 
League of Nations Association, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Women’s 


Peace Society, Y. M. C. A., Association for 
the Reduction of Armaments, World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, and the Japan Peace Society. 


A Library on the Human Factor 
In Industry 

T is reported that John D. Rockfeller, 

Jr., has presented to’ Princeton Univer- 
sity the sum of $10,000 to be used for 
establishing a library on the human factor 
in industry. It is proposed to gather all 
the data available, for the use of everyone 


‘worthy event. 


“el 


“ 


who is working on any aspect of the many- 
sided labor question. 


Worth Noting 


The Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board reports that the more than $2,000,000 
administered in 1921, was at the cost of 3.26 
per cent., or out of every dollar given, 96.74 
cents is actually expended on the work in 
the foreign field. 

A 12-year-old Chinese school girl, Flor- 
ence Low, of New York, has won two prizes, 
one for cooking and one for a composition 
on American history, in a competition which 
was open to school children of the city 
under 16 years old. 

Says Bishop McDowell: “The expression 
‘simple gospel’ is used often to excuse intel- 
lectual nakedness and destitution. A good 
question for any preacher to ask himself 
is: Would you go to church to hear the kind 
of sermons you preach, if you did not have 
to do so?” 

Among recent statistical reports of the 
Presbyterian Church we find the statement 
that the decline in Sunday School members 
in their churches has ceased and during 1922 
“the enrollment” has gone beyond the mil- 
lion and a half mark, the highest in Presby- 
terian history. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
is starting a campaign to raise funds for 
their EKuropean relief work, setting a total 
of $4,350,000 for their budget. Professor 
Richard C. Cabot is Chairman of their 
Hastern Committee, Jane Addams is the 
‘moving spirit?’ in Chicago, the Governer of 
Maryland in Baltimore, ete. Information 
may be obtained by addressing the Com- 
mittee at 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 

The publication of a complete concordance 
to the American Standard Bible is a note- 
The editor is Dr. M. C. Haz- 
ard, editor emeritus of the Congregational 
Publishing Society, than whom no better 
man could be found for the undertaking. 
The Book can be obtained in exchange for 
a five dollar bill, or check, at the Pilgrim 
Press book stores, 14 Beacon: St., Boston, or 
19 West Jackson St., Chicago. The work 
will be more fully noticed among the Book 
reviews very soon. 


Tokyo Union Christian College Girls at Gym Work 
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Some Holiday Books 


America First 

DELAWARE AND THE BWASTERN SHORE, by 
Epwarp NosLE VALLANDIGHAM (Lippincott. 
$5.00). It is claimed that the earliest home 
of religious liberty in America was the Penin- 
sular of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, the 
eountry with which this handsome and inter- 
esting volume deals. The work is not a his- 
tory, but it is full of history material and 
it is interpretative in method. Some of the 
chapter titles will indicate the thought of the 
author: The Land, its Aspects and Story; The 
Mark of Race; Hunting, Fishing, Yachting; 
Houses and Homes; Marly Churches and Re- 
ligious Movements; An Old Maryland Planta- 
tion; County Towns and Others; Humors of 
Law and Politics, ete. There are 20 of these 
chapters and 75 illustrations. The volume 
abounds with anecdotes and interesting mate- 
rial, much of which will be new to the general 
reader. It will make an admirable and ac- 
ceptable gift book for any one interested in 
early American history, although it is by no 
means confined to old records. 

TatES oF LONELY TRAILS, by ZANE GREY 
(Harpers. $3.00). It is not hard to under- 
stand how this author comes to be such a 
master of out-of-door-fiction when one reads 
such an account as this of his own actual 
experiences when in perilous situations, travel- 
ing through the wilds, or fighting with fierce 
beasts. Few works of the imagination can be 
as full of excitement as the chapter entitled 
Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon. Shooting 
game is a mild occupation compared with 
climbing trees after the gigantic wild-cats. The 
chapter called Nonnezoshe, also, is a wonder- 
fully vivid and picturesque account of a jour- 
ney over a perilous trail, which few would 
eare to undertake, to see the wonderful natu- 
ral bridge of Arizona and the great cave, 
“which would hold Trinity Church.” There 
are other interesting chapters on out-door ex- 
periences in Tonto Basin, hunting wild turkey, 
deer and bear; and in Death Valley, the most 
arid and desolate part of the great southwest 
desert land, with its “deep, iron-walled, ghastly 
sink-holes.” Over 70 illustrations add to the 
interest of the text. 

THE Book or WASHINGTON, by ROBERT 
SHACKLETON (Penn Pub. Co.). To the ad- 
mirable series, “The Book of Boston,” “The 
Book of New York,” ete, is now added this 
entertaining volume on the National Capital. 
It is similar in make up and treatment to the 
earlier volumes, giving interesting 
facts about public buildings, anec- 
dotes about notable men, and suffi- 
cient historical matter. The clos- 
ing.chapters are devoted to George- 
town, Mount Vernon, Alexandria, 
Fredericksburg, Annapolis, ete. For 
the general reader we know of no 
better handbook on the beautiful 
city. The volume is illustrated with 
a large number of full page photo- - 
graphs of the principal public build- s f 
ings, and many attractive vignettes. 

ADMIRALS OF THE CARIBBEAN, by “a 
FRANCIS RusseL~ Harr (Hough- | &&s 
ton Mifflin. $3.00). After a brief. fi t 
and interesting opening chapter re- ‘ 
viewing the exploits of Columbus 
and other early navigators, the au- 
thor presents five excellent mono- 
graphs on Drake, Morgan, De Poin- CS 
tis and Du Casse, Vernon and ; 
Rodney—all. English except 
Pointis and Du Casse, who were 
French. But their exploits were 
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alike in the Caribbean. These chapters are 
rather close reading but are undoubtedly ad- 
mirable chronicles. Maps and portraits and 
old documents are presented, setting forth the 
stirring events of three centuries which in- 


Harpers “Tales of Lonely Trails” 
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directly but vitally are concerned with our 
own early history, especially in the instances 
of Vernon and Rodney. 

SENTINELS ALONG OuR Coast, by FRANCIS 
A. CoLttins (Century. $2.00). The wonder- 
ful story of the lighthouse is here related en- 
tertainingly. There is an early chapter on the 
great lighthouses of .history, beginning with 
the Colossus of Rhodes and the Pharos, and 
ending with the Eddystone. But the rest of 
the volume is concerned with the sentinels of 
America, on coast, and lake and river. There 
are chapters on the Light, Language of the 
Buoys, Aboard the Lighthouse Tender, With 
the Coast Guard and, finally, on the latest 
great invention, Steering by Radio. It is a 
fascinating volume, well illustrated, and will 
be enjoyed by readers, old and young. 


In Many Lands 

Tur CHARM OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM, by 
JAMES Remip MarsH (Little, Brown. $3.00). 
The author lived in China for some years as 
an official in the Chinese Customs. First he 
went to Moukden to study the customs and 
the languages. He remained there for many 
months in the Customs: College, with seven 
colleagues, all European, being initiated into 
the language. He was transferred to Tientsin, 
in August, 1917, where he remained until his 
work was finished. Meanwhile, from begin- 
ning to the end, he enjoyed many interesting, 
some startling, and some romantic experiences. 
Being able to speak Chinese, he came into 
close touch with the life of the people, traveled 
considerably and witnessed many picturesque 
ceremonials and festivals. All of this is de- 
scribed in delightful fashion. The book is well 


‘illustrated. 


Inca LAND, by Hrzam BineHamM (Houghton 
Mifflin. $5.00). A wonderful volume of ex- 
ploration in the Highlands of Peru, the ancient 
home of the Inca. It contains accounts of 
some of the results of four journeys—in 1909, 
1911, 1912 and 1915. Some of it has already 
appeared in the National Geographic and 
Harpers, and more is yet to come, in another 
volume. Other scientists accompanied Pro- 
fessor Bingham on each occasion. Among the 
most interesting of the eighteen chapters in 
this volume are those that tell of the climb- 
ing of Mt. Coropuna (21,703 feet above sea 
level), a thousand feet higher than the highest 
mountain in North America; a visit to Fla- 
mingo Lake, and to Titicaca; a chapter on 
Cuzeo, “the oldest city in South America’; 
a chapter from history on the last four Inca 
Kings; and the discovery, after long and 
laborious searching, of Machu Picchu, “the 
crown of Inca Land.” Mr. Bingham beyond 
a doubt has brought to light more facts about 
Inca Land than any other explorer. He is 
also a delightful writer and his long narrative 
has not a dull page. The volume is richly 
illustrated, with over sixty photographs. 

Cutz, by L. BH. BrxvioTr (Macmillan. 
$5.00). Most entertaining and informing is 
this volume about Chile, “yesterday, today and 
tomorrow.” Chile is an extraordinarily long 
and narrow country, seeming on the map to 
pretty well cover the southern half of the coast 
line of South America, between the mountains 
and the sea. It has all kinds of scenery, tem- 
perature and climate. Some of it is so at- 

tractive that Mr. HDlliott makes one 

feel that he must pack up and 
ae move there. Its history is full of 
c---} interest. Traces of the Incas are 
5 to be found in Chile, but in no 
=-——-{ such abundance as in Peru and 
i Bolivia. A dramatic chapter tells 
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the sad story of the straits of 
Magellan; another called “Strangers 
on the Pacifie Coast’ tells of Drake, 
and Cavendish and others. One 
chapter devoted to “the Taena Ques- 
a tion,” in which the United States 
& is at present acting as mediator, 
explains the situation clearly. Other 
chapters describe the present-day 
industries—mining, agriculture, com- 
merce, transportation, ete. Nearly 
fifty photographs greatly aid the 
text. a 
THE RUSSIAN TURMOIL, by GEN. 
A. I. DrnrkIn (Dutton. $8.00). 
These are Memoirs, military, social 
and political, dealing especially with 
the period of the revolution in Petro- 
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grad, led by Kerensky, included chiefly in 1917, 
the record ending with the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Denikin, then Commander-in-Chief of 
the Southwestern Front. Three introductory 
~ehapters deal with conditions before the war, 
the vicious influence of Rashputin, the sus- 
pected treachery of the empress, the loyalty of 
the army, the decline in religious influence. 
The remaining 31 chapters deal with the early 
revolution, the Provisional Government, the 
military questions that arose (four chapters 
describe the Democratization of the Army), 
the press, ' the Cossacks, the administration of 
Kerensky and Brussilov, ete. The volume is 
important as the personal and trustworthy 
statement of one who held an important posi- 
tion at the time and tried, though in vain, 
to help to guide his country along a sane 
course. 

NIGHTS AND DAYS ON THE Gypsy TRAIL, by 
Irvine Brown (Harper. $3.00). Spain is the 
home of the true Gypsy breed, and in this 
attractive volume it is the Gypsies of Barce- 
lona, Cadiz, Jerez, Seville, Cordova, a side trip 
to Tangier the Untamed, and back again to 
Malaga, Antequera and Granada, whom the 
writer describes. He speaks Gypsy, knows the 
Romani ways and is everywhere recognized 
as one of them. This won him warm welcome 
and “admission to the inner circle of the shyest 
and most exclusive of races.” A chapter on 
The Fascination of the Gypsy is an excellent 
and most interesting description of the people. 
The author is a lover of the gypsies and their 
life, and they opened their hearts to him, 
played and sung and danced for him. Noth- 
ing better on this peculiar people has recently 
been written. The author hopes to write an- 
other volume on “‘the most yaried and colorful 
of Gypsies, those of America.” We hope he 
will. 

LABRADOR, by WILFRED GRENFELL AND 
OTHERS (Macmillan. $2.50). A new edition 
of an interesting and informing book on the 
country and the people of Labrador. The 
history is outlined by W. S. Wallace, Labrador 
geology, Hamilton River, the Indians, the 
birds, the flora, insects and molusks, marine 
crustacea, by other specialists. A majority of 
the chapters Bre by Dr. Grenfell, including 
those on the people of the coast, the missions, 
the reindeer, dogs and ocean mammals, the 
fisheries, animal life and exploration and con- 
servation. The book is well illustrated. 
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Tur IDEALS OF FRANCE, by CHARLES CESTRE 
(Abingdon Press. $2.00 net). Lectures de- 
livered at Wesleyan University in February, 
1922. The spirit and purpose of France and 
what the world owes to her are presented 
strongly by a loyal and enthusiastic advocate. 
French ideals are traced throughout the his- 
tory of that country, always with praise, and 
insistency that France has been true to the 
highest ideals of mankind, the friend of peace 
and a staunch supporter of international amity. 
The friendship of France for America is es- 
pecially emphasized. 

Tue LITTLE CoRNER NEVER CONQUERED, by 
Joun Van Scuarck, Jr. (Macmillan. $2.00). 
The story of American Red Cross work for 
the Belgians, written by one who served offi- 
cially in effective relief activities among that 
heroic and devoted people. The book includes 
many tales of tragic war experiences of Bel- 
gian refugees. A careful compilation of facts 
which constitute an important part of the his- 
tory of Belgium in the Great War. Well illus- 
trated with photographic pictures and maps. 

A POLITICAL PILGRIM IN HUROPE, by Mrs. 
Pure SNowDEN (Doran. $2.50 net). Mrs. 
Snowden writes of her personal experiences 
and observations during many months of travel 
through Europe, revealing the political, eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the midst of 
the distressing times that have followed the 
war. She writes with vivid, charming style, 
and throws much light upon the radical move- 
ments, the attempts at reconstruction and the 
conditions in Russia, Germany and other coun- 
tries when so many currents of life have been 
running their confusing courses. Mrs. Snow- 
don is one of the most prominent of the liberal 
women leaders of England in public life. 


A New Dante Volume 

DANTE AND His INFLUENCE, by THOMAS 
Newtson Pace (Scribner’s. $2.00). The chief 
value of these addresses, delivered before the 
University of Virginia by our late ambassador 
to Italy, lies in the ability of a man of letters 
to present familiar facts in a graceful manner, 
and in the persuasive statement by an ardent 
lover of Italy of the profound influence which 
Dante has exerted over the superlative gen- 
juses of English literature. Mr. Page considers 
Dante to be the ‘Master of Chaucer and 
Spencer and Shakespeare and Milton.” Of 
the Divine Comedy he says: “It is, in short, 
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the greatest marvel performed by the mind of 
man. It is as much a miracle as the work of 
Joan of Are.” Having fully set forth Dante’s 
impress on Hnglish letters, the author turns 
his attention to what the poet did for Italy. 
He gave the Italians “a National Conscious- 
ness and furnished them the means to attain 
it completely,’ he “arrayed on the side of 
Religion a scholarship second to none in Italy 
and with a genius unapproachable by any, 
sounded the call back to the worship of God 
and of his Divine Son”; for six hundred years 
“in Italian minds has remained his teaching 
of the separation of the Spiritual and Temporal 
power’; “he inculeated the great idea that 
there inheres in political problems a moral 
essence” and he laid down the natural bound- 
aries of Italy. Like so many writers on 
Dante, the author begins soberly enough, but 
as he comes under the spell of the poet’s 
strange personality, the romance of his life, 
the majestic beauty of his thought prose which 
knew no fire flames into rhapsody, exposition 
becomes a lyric. 


CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE. 


American Artists 

Rosert HENRI and CuI~pE Hassam, edited 
by NATHANIEL PousEerTe-Dart (Stokes. $1.00 
each). These are the first two volumes 
(5 in. X 7 in.) of a series on Distinguished 
American Artists. Hach volume contains a 
brief biographical statement. Each one, also, 
is illustrated by a frontispiece and 64 repro- 
ductions of paintings, in duotone ink. This 
attractive material, well presented, gives prom- 
ise of a delightful series, 


Illustrated New Editions 

GARDEN CoLouR, by MarGARET WATERFIELD 
(Dutton. $6.00). A beautiful illustrated vol- 
ume on English gardens. The text is arranged 
by the months, following the course of the 
season’s blossoming. Different chapters, pro- 
vided by different writers, are delightful in 
descriptive passages and rich in instruction. 
The great charm of the volume ig its forty- 
eight full page colored illustrations by Mar- 
garet Waterfield. The work was first issued 
in 1905 and has been several times reprinted. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by CHARLES 
READE (Dodd, Mead. $3.50). 

IVANHOE, by Sim Water Scorr (Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00). Both of these volumes are 
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published in co-operation with an English pub- 
lishing house and are presented on good paper, 
well bound and beautifully illustrated. Neither 
work needs elaborate description. They are 
popular classics, historical fiction, the best of 
their kind. “The Cloister and the Hearth” is 
a tale of the Middle Ages, “brilliantly pic- 


torial.” It takes the hero through the Nether- 
lands, Germany and France, to Italy and 
Rome, describing with remarkable accuracy 


the life and customs of the times. There are 
16 full page colored’ illustrations. 

“Tyanhoe” is said to be Scott’s most popular 
story. It gives a picture of Medieval Eng- 
land in the days of Richard the Lion Heart, 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck and other popular 
heroes who appear in the tale. Both books are 
excellent for holiday gifts. 

Tur ROADMENDER, by MICHAEL F'AIRLESS 
(Dutton. $6.00). First published in 1902, 
these beautiful musings on life and death have 
become a classic. The author (Miss Barber) 
suffered from a painful and incurable malady 
and dictated these pages to her sister at a 
nursing home. The narrative is divided into 
three parts, the first and longest representing 
the writer as an aged roadmender, working by 
the side of the highway and calmly philoso- 
phizing as travelers, old and young, rich and 
poor, pass by. “Out of the Shadow” is the 
title of the second section, and “At the White 
Gate’ is the third. Here the theme is more 
continuously on the friendly coming of death. 
This is the 48th edition, and it is handsomely 
presented in a quarto volume beautifully illus- 
trated by Will F. Taylor, with fifty photo- 
graphs of the South Downs, where the author 
lived and wrote and died. 


THE Srory oF DON QUIXOTE, edited by 
ARVID PAULSON and CLAYTON EDWARDS 
(Stokes. $2.00). An attractive children’s edi- 


tion of this famous Spanish classic. It is a 
handsome quarto volume, with good type and 
ten excellent illustrations in color. A gift 
book which any boy or girl will enjoy. The 
story is of the class which every boy and girl 
should know. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, by JAMES STEPHENS, 
illustrated by Wi~rreD Jones (Macmillan. 
$2.50). This famous story, first published in 
1913, placed its author in the front rank among 
writers of fairy tales for grown folks. The 
pages are full of wise and humorous sayings, 
fun and philosophy, and some nonsense, per- 
haps, and fairies and witches and Leprecauns, 
and gods of the old Irish sort. It is plainly an 
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allegory concerning right and wrong. ‘This is 
a new illustrated edition, suitable for the holi- 
day season. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, translated 
by Epwarp FirzceraLtp (Maemillan. $1.75). 
A choice new edition with Introduction and 
Notes by R. A. Nicholson, lecturer in Persian 
in the University of Cambridge, and eight 
artistic full page illustrations in color by Gil- 
bert James. Admirably suited for a holiday 
or birthday gift-book. 

Uncie Tom’s CaBin, by HARRIET BEECHER 
Stowe (Macmillan). First published in this 
country in 1852 to expose the barbarities of 
slavery, this work was an invaluable agency 
for the cause of emancipation. The present 
edition is published in Hngland, appearing first 
in 1904 and often since. It is beautifully 
illustrated, with eight full page colored pic- 
tures and a large number of black and white 
vignettes. 

RigHt Roya, by JOHN MASEFIELD (Mac- 
millan. $2.50). The best narrative poem in 
modern verse descriptive of the steeple-chase. 
First published in 1920, this is a new, illus- 
trated edition. A note declares that persons, 
horses and events are imaginary, but they are 
all very real in the poem. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND 
Lyrics, by FrRANcIS T. PALGRAVE (Macmil- 
lan. 2 vols. in one. $3.50). An edition de 
luxe of this famous anthology of English verse. 
The first volume extends to 1850, the ‘second 
to 1897. The compiler’s avowed purpose was 
to collect ‘all the best Lyric pieces and songs,” 
and none but the best. The popular verdict 
for many years has approved the choice. The 
score or more of illustrations are also from 
masterpieces. It is an excellent gift edition. 

Oxtp Boston In CoLonraL Days, by Mary 
CAROLINE CRAWFORD (Page. $4.00). This ex- 
cellent work first appeared in 1908, and the 
present edition is as valuable and as suitable 
as ever for a holiday gift. It is handsomely 
bound, beautifully illustrated and typograph- 
ically perfect. It covers the ground historically 
from the beginnings of Puritanism in old Eng- 
land to the dawn of the Revolution in the 
Colonies. 

Mosy Dick, by HERMAN MELVILLE (Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50). This classic, to which so much 
attention has been attracted recently, is here 
issued in a large page edition, with 12 excel- 
lent colored illustrations by Mead Schaeffer. 
The story is generally recognized as “convey- 
ing the magic and the beauty of the sea, and 
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the romance of nautical life, better, perhaps, 
than any other story in the language.” 

Master SKYLARK, by JOHN BENNETT (Cen- 
tury Co. $3.50). 
Stratford boy in London, in Shakespeare’s: 
time (1596), and befriended by the great: 
dramatist, was first published in 1896. It 
has won a permanent place among the classics 
for young and old, and it is here presented 
in appropriate holiday dress, a square quarto, 
with 8 full page illustrations, by Henry Pitz. 
An attractive gift-book. ; 

In Lorus-Lanp JAPAN, 
Ponting (Dutton. $6.00). 
vised edition of a volume published a few 
years ago, one of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive volumes on Japan eyer written for the 
general reader. It touches history only in- 
cidentally, but describes delightfully the people 
and the land, the beauties of scenery and the 
habits, customs and character of men, women 
and children. The photographs, especially a 
group showing Mt. Fugi from many points of 
view, are beautiful, 8 of them in color and 
80 in monochrome. Mr. Ponting is fond of the 
land and the people, and he writes enter- 
tainingly, with many pleasing anecdotes. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, by 
LEwIs CARROLL, illustrated by G. M. Hupson 
(Dodd, Mead. $3.50). A beautiful edition of 
this famous children’s classic, with twelve 
wonderful full page, colored illustrations and 
numerous decorations. 

ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, AND OTHER 
Srories, by Miss Munock (Lippincott. $3.00). 
This is a large volume, specially illustrated, 
a gift edition of Miss Mulock’s classic stories 
for children. It contains the five adventures 
of the Brownie, and The Little Lame Prince, 
and Poor Prin—all stories that children long 
have loved, and just as good now as when first 
told. A Brownie story, of course, is full of 
pranks and fun. The little Lame Prince is 
a fairy godmother kind of a story, and Poor 
Prin is a true story of a little girl and her 
constant companion, a little dog. The illus- 
trations, large, full page colored pictures, are 
delightful. 


by HeERBert G. 
‘A new and re- 


Selected Fiction 

PIPPIN, by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00). Pippin was a farmer’s son, 
eighteen years old. He was discontented and 
wished to go out into the world. “He wanted 
freedom.’ His mother grieves, but his father, 
understanding, says: ‘You shall go away for 
a year; you are not to come back for any 
reason.” He gives him money enough for a 
good start but wishes him to earn the rest. 
And this story is the record of the year’s ex- 
periences, of life on the highway, of the 
Gentleman Tramp he met, of a brief stay with 
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a circus, of a serious accident, of life in Lon- 
don and of a happy turning homeward at last. 
Mr. Marshall is especially happy in the de- 
scription of characters. There is a flavor of 
Dickens in these scenes. It is a fine story, 
clean, human, entertaining, and increases the 
reader’s joy in living and his faith in mankind. 

THE VAN Roon, by J. C. SnarirH (Appleton. 
$2.00). Another fine story by the author of 
“The Undefeated,’ “The Sailor,” ete. It 
centers around the discovery of a small paint- 
ing which proved to be a masterpiece, and for 
a few brief days was the center of a whirlwind 
of action. The delightful hero of the story 
sees only the beauty of the work, while others 
are greedily estimating its value in thousands 
of pounds. The characters are all interesting. 
The plot is quite unusual, and the interest is 
sustained from the first page to the end. 

FLowine Goud, by Rex BracH (Harper’s. 
$2.00). As exciting as the times of the old 
Trorty-niners are these recent oil discoveries. 
The first character presented in the Texan 
town, where the story centers, is Calvin Gray, 
an adventurer who lives by his wits and has 
colossal “‘nerve.”’ It is he who dominates the 
story, and a pretty puzzle is his unfolding 
character. Next comes a girl home from four 
years of schooling in the Hast. Finding to her 
dismay that her family finances are at a low 
ebb, she plunges with zest into the dangerous 
business of “promoting.” In a kind of gigan- 
tie perspective appear an ignorant farmer and 
his family, who have “struck oil’ suddenly. 
Nothing daunts Calvin Gray. He had the 
the chance to remold fathér, mother, daughter 
and son and he does so with some surprising 
results. Behind all is the convulsion of the 
oil digging, the torn earth, the hard labor, the 
gambling, cheating, lying, failing, succeeding. 
A remarkable story, full of many kinds of 
interest. 2 

Tur AMAZING INHERITANCE, by FRANCES 
R. Srerrett (Appleton. $2.00). The author 
of “Nancy Goes to Town” writes another 
laughable story, about Tessie Gilfooly, sales- 
girl in a department store. Word came that, 
by the death of a long missing father, Tessie 
becomes Queen of the Sunshine Islands, some- 
where in the Pacific. Events follow in quick 
succession and a pretty romance develops. A 
comfortable hammock story. 

THe Rest HoLttow Mystery, by REBECCA 
N. Porter (Century Co. $1.75). A thorough- 
going mystery story, with a complicated plot 
and many interesting characters. There is a 
returned soldier, with a bad memory, a beauti- 
ful heroine, loyal friends, treacherous villains, 
a wise clairvoyant and an exceptionally inter- 
esting detective in the story. 

Tur MystTerIous OFFICE, by JENNETTE LEE 
(Seribners. $1.75). A first-class mystery 
story concerning the disappearance of a large 
sum of money. The detective is that extra- 
ordinary woman Millicent Newberry, whose 
whole purpose is to detect and, if possible, 
She has appeared 
before in “The Green Jacket,’ and will be at 
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once recognized by her habit of knitting while 
she listens to various persons involved. It is 
an exceptionally good story. 

West! by CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER (Cen- 
tury Co. $1.90). A story in which Hastern 
ways, in the person of a courageous New York 
girl, and Western ways in the wild, lawless 
days, stand out in bold relief. It is a fine 
story, with abundant action and quick shooting 
and a pleasant romance. 

ViIoLA GwyN, by Greorcre Barr McCuTcHEON 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). A masterpiece of fic- 
tion. An American story to be proud of. In 
a little border town of Kentucky, in the year 
1812, a young widow with one little girl ran 
away with a married man, the husband of her 
dearest friend. It was a rank case of adultery 
with no tinge of glamor to gild its shame. The 
man left a little boy, who was naturally brought 
up to hate “Rachel Carter.’ All this is pro- 
logue. The story concerns the next generation, 
who have to grapple with the consequences. 
Lafayette, Ind., is the new scene. Here Ken- 
neth Gwynne proceeds to take possession of 
an estate left to him on the death of his 
father. And there he finds a grim stepmother 
and a lovely half sister. No one except Rachel 
and Kenneth understands the situation. The 
coil works itself out in the midst of the rudely 
fascinating life of a frontier town. There is 
an account of a murder trial, which is a gem. 
Such a plot might easily sink into the common- 
place or melt into mawkish sensibility. This 
does neither. 

MiI“uions, by ERNEST Poo 
$1.75). A serious, gripping novel by the 
author of “Blind’ and ‘The Harbor.” The 
theme is the problem of sudden wealth and 
what one may be inclined to do with it. It 
was just as well that in this case the expected 
“millions” didn’t come. There are sorry 
glimpses of the weakness of human nature in 
the story. Unconventional and unorthodox at- 
titudes toward marriage and other social prob- 
lems are presented without unfavorable com- 
ment by the author. Undoubtedly a fair and 
significant reflection of a type of New York 
life, and of an all-too-prevalent, selfish desire 
to get and enjoy ‘‘millions.” 

A Lirrtte Mors, by W. B. MAxweE.Lu (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.00). Strength and originality mark 
this story. The theme is not new but the 
treatment is. A middle class Hnglish family— 
father, mother, son and two daughters—are 
apparently living along in comfort and content- 
ment. But suddenly the father, who is on the 
verge of retirement from business, finds that 
each member of his family desires ‘a little 
more,’ and that right away. Fortune comes 
to them suddenly, with a magic which they 
themselves feel is diabolic. Alas! it is not “a 
little,” it is far too much, and the whole family 
degenerates. Then comes the war and financial 
ruin. They sink lower and lower. It seems 
incredible that they should actually come to 
the gutter. The author himself feels that the 
fact needs explanation. Mr. and Mrs. Welby 
remain dull and commonplace, but the children 
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are “good stuff’ and they profit by the ter- 
rible discipline. So, when they are. restored, 
in real fairy book style, their characters have 
grown fine. A great deal to think about is the 
final impression the book leaves on the mind. 

THE GLIMPSES oF THE Moon, by EpirH 
WHARTON (Appleton. $2.00 net). In her 
usual bright and interesting style, the author 
of “The House of Mirth’ has written another 
book dealing with the same sort of people. 
Most of us do not live in their realm and so 
do not know these people of apparently un- 
limited wealth or the “hangers on,” the social 
parasites, who exist only as their richer friends 
bestow worldly goods and_ hospitality upon 
them. In this latest book of Mrs. Wharton’s, 
Susy Branch, pauper, and Nick Lansing, who 
writes, are found at the beginning of the story 
on their honeymoon at an Italian villa, one 
of five places offered for the occasion by gen- 
erous friends. Their marriage has been under- 
taken with the agreement that each is free 
to end it whenever some more attractive op- 
portunity is offered. As both are penniless, 
except for “wedding checks,” it is also a ques- 
tion how long they can obtain free board and 
lodging at the hands of friends. Susy’s schem- 
ing leads to a disagreement and bitter experi- 
ences, which finally change and soften her 
nature. During the months following the dis- 
agreement Lansing, too, suffers, but the trans- 
formation in his character is not as marked. 
The story, on the whole, does not present a 
high code of morals. It holds the attention, 
but some readers would feel that time might be 
better spent on books in which more of the 
characters are high-minded and happy in their 
domestic relations. 


The Boy Scout’s Year Book 

Tue Boy Scour’s YEAR Book, edited by 
FRANKLIN K. MaTHews (Appleton. $2.50 net). 
This is the eighth annual volume published 
under this title for the Boy Scouts of America. 
It is a big, gay-covered book, liberally illus- 
trated and containing a wealth of scouting 
lore, stories and descriptive articles. The 
stories are classified as stories of Boy Scouts, 
Popular Adventure Stories, Funny Stories and 
Tales of True Adventure. They are the kind 
of stories that boys like, with the elements 
of excitement, mystery and heroism. Then 
there is a wealth of articles on Wild Animals 
at Home, What Scouts Do, Sports, Handicraft 
and Hobbies. Jokes and poems are scattered 
along through the book. Much of this inter- 
esting material is reprinted from Boys’ Life, 
the Boy Scout magazine. A book that will 
delight and benefit all live boys in their early 
teens in general and Boy Scouts in particular. 


Appleton 


J. C. SNAITH 
Author of “The Van Roon” 
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Calendars 

Karr Dovuetas Wiccin MorTHERHOOD CAL- 
ENDAR; JOHN BuRROUGH’S NATURE CALENDAR ; 
Poor Ricuarp’s ALMANAC (each 7 X 10). 
Iare’s Socrery CALENDAR; Lirn’s VANITY 
Catenpar (each 10 X 14). (George Sully 
and Co.). Hive attractive calendars, each con- 
taining a page to a month. The first three 
present a quotation on each page, from the 
writers for whom they are named. We com- 
mend them to our readers. The two larger 
calendars are made from the pictures on Life’s 
front covers, and are characterized by both 
the good and the bad features of those cover 


pictures. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Tue FicHTing STARKLEYS, by CAPTAIN 
THEODORE G. RosBerTs (Page. $1.65). A story 
of the Great War, in which some splendid 
Canadians and an American go through great 
perils, not unscratched, and win their rewards. 
All boys of high-school age will enjoy it. 

THe TuRNER Twins, by RALPH HENRY 
Barsour (Century. $1.75). A lively, inter- 
esting and amusing story concerning the doings 
of two brothers, twins, at a Preparatory School. 
It is hard to tell them apart, and this fact 
leads to some entertaining situations. Besides 
the usual account of football games there is 
also a mystery, and a question of hidden 
treasure. 

Tue Heap or Kay’s, by P. G. WODEHOUSE 
(Macmillan). A popular story of an Hng- 
lish school, full of interesting material—cricket, 
football, camping and rough-house of various 
kinds. Its chief attraction is in its difference 
in customs and school management from the 
typical American school. 

Avr HILLspALE Hicu, by EARL REED SILVERS 
(Appleton. $1.75). The story of a disorgan- 
ized High School without school spirit, favorit- 
ism and foolishness ruling in athletics, and 
how a few decent boys with a fine coach made 
it a united and winning school. 

THe Biack WoLr: Pack, by DAN BEARD 
(Seribners. $1.65). Of course any book Dan 
Beard writes is full of woodcraft and wild 
animals. This is the story of a boy who went 
into the Western mountains in search of his 
father. He found a man who had tamed and 
trained a pack of wolves. The story is full 
of wonderful and exciting experiences. 


Boy Scouts ON SPECIAL SERVICE, by 
CHARLES HeENRyY LeRRIGo (Little, Brown. 
$1.75). Billy Ransom was a Boy Scout when 


America went into the war. He was too 
young to enlist, but he could speak French, 
and when his father, a physician, went over 
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on Red Cross work, Billy went with him. 
There are twenty-one chapters, and almost as 
many events in which Billy had a prominent 
share. His ability to speak two languages 
was a great asset and enabled him, at least 
twice, to detect spies. It is a capital war 
story and is. especially recommended for Boy 
Scouts. 

ANDY BLAKE IN ADVERTISING, by HDWARD 
Epson Lre (Appleton. $1.75). Andy had set 
his heart on becoming an advertising writer. 
He read every book on the subject that he 
could find, and when the opportunity offered, 
persuaded his employer in the village store to 
advertise a Ribbon Sale, which was a great 
success. From this point on the story traces 
the boy’s advance to a good position in a great 
city agency. Of course some insight into the 
principles of profitable advertising is given in 
the course of the story. And the tale is well 
told, full of fun and human interest and thrills. 

Tue TipeEs oF DeEaAL, by Latta GRISWOLD 
(Macmillan. $1.75). Another Deal School 
story, by the author of “Deering of Deal.” The 
boys in this story are a new group, and Jef- 
frey Maine, the principal character, is a fine 
fellow. School problems are dealt with clearly, 
by one who has had experience, and there are 
quite a new class of boy capers described. 
Ball games are hardly mentioned, but there is 
excitement in abundance. 

BANNERTAIL, by ERNEST THomPson SETON 
(Scribner’s. $2.00). A fascinating descrip- 
tion of a family of squirrels is given in this 
book by Mr. Seton, an authority on animal 
life and characteristics. The reader lives in 
imagination with Bannertail, Silvergray and 
their three children, and learns how this form 
of our wild folk builds its home, raises its 
family and protects itself from its enemies. 
The book is of educational value to young and 
old. Four full-page illustrations and numer- 
ous marginal drawings add to its interest. 

Tue Boys’ Book or WHALERS, by A. Hyatt 
VERRILL (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.65). This is 
a book written in simple readable style for 
boys, telling all about whaling as it was ear- 
ried on in the old days. The different kinds of 
whales are described, also the craft and equip- 
ment used by the whalers. There are many 
strange, thrilling tales of adventure that be- 
fell the hardy men of the sea, who went forth, 
chiefly from New Bedford, to hunt the huge 
monsters of the deep, in far-distant seas. 
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Rieut End Emerson, by RALPH HENRY 
Barbour (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75). The 
hero of this story is Russell Hmerson, an 
academy student, who plays football and is 
trying to establish a sporting goods business 
as a means of helping to pay his way. He 
has to wrestle with some tough problems, but 
he shows wonderful nerve and good sense, and 
wins out. A thrilling, breezy book, with plenty 
of schoolboy slang, but always with high ideals 
at the front, like all of Mr. Barbour’s popular 
stories for boys. 

ANNE THORNTON WETAMOO, by LoTTA ROWE 
ANTHONY (Penn Publishing Co.). This story 
belongs to the ‘‘Wooderaft League Series.” 
Four girls in an ultra fashionable boarding 
school have learned those principles of Forti- 
tude, Beauty, Truth and Love. The way opens 
to teach them in turn in a neighboring town 
with happy results. 

THE LUCKIEST GIRL IN ScHOOL, by ANGELA 
Braziu (Stokes. $1.75). Interpretation of 
the English schoolgirl is the mission of Miss 
Brazil. This time the game system is set 
forth in all its zeal and hard work. And 
Seaton High School allows no let down in 
academic standards, either. Winona Wood- 
ward, “lucky” to gain a scholarship there, be- 
comes a heroine in athletics, though for her 
there is no “royal road to learning.” 

Jupy or York HILL, by ETHEL HuME 
(Houghton and Mifflin. $1.75). An old- 
fashioned story of life in an old-fashioned 
boarding school, where the ideals are high and 
the memories of the alumne are long and 
loving. 

THE Story or MANKIND, by HENDRICK VAN 
Loon (Boni and Liveright. $5.00). We are 
not. altogether surprised that this book is 
among the “best sellers,’ for its appearance 
is most attractive. It looks interesting. On 
a counter, in the midst of a multitude of books, 
it shouts for recognition. ‘Then when it is 
opened, it looks readable, and it deals with 
great subjects, and its one hundred and forty, 
black and white line drawings are unusual, not 
beautiful, decidedly crude, but just the kind 
children like, and if you dip into the volume 
you find it simple and readable, indeed a re- 
markable résumé of the history of the human 
race. Then you hear that an organization of 
teachers, and the A. L. A., place it on a list 
of the best twenty-five books for boys and 
girls. But there is another side to the tale. 
There are numerous critics who say that, as Z 
in the case of H. G. Wells’ famous history, 
this is attractive rather than reliable, that it 
is full of errors of statement, and some of us 
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From “Jesus of Nazareth” 
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will regret the way in which the story of the 


Appleton 


life of Christ is passed over. The records of 
Buddha are related in greater detail. The 
whole history of Christian progress is un- 
satisfactory. One quotation will suffice. Refer- 
ence is made to “the Pilgrims, a sect of Puri- 
tans who were very intolerant and had there- 
fore found no happiness either in Anglican 
England or Calvinist Holland.” This, the 
only reference to the Pilgrims, is a fair ex- 
ample of the quality of the author’s judgment. 


A Boox or GIANTS, by Henry WysHAM 
Lanier (Dutton. $2.00). The author of “A 
Book of Bravery’ now collects this volume 
of “Tales of very tall men of myth, legend, 
history and science.’’ This includes the story 
of Zeus’ conflict with Titans, the Story of 
Polyphemus, of Og, King of Bashan, Sir 
Launcelot and Tarquin, the One Good Giant; 
St. Christopher—twenty-three of these stories. 
Then there is a chapter on some real giants, 
and a final chapter on What Science Has 
Learned About Giants. Wonderful, indeed, 
are these stories, and no one is a better teller 
of such tales than he who has gathered and 
retold them in this volume. 


The Life of Christ 


Jusus or NazARETH. A BIOGRAPHY, by 
Joun Marx (Appleton. $1.00). Printed like 
a modern book, here is “the Gospel According 
to Mark” in the King James version. This 
biography of Jesus in the direct, vigorous style 
of “John, whose surname was Mark,” will be 
appreciated in this new and inviting form. 


Tur CHILDHOOD or CHRIST, by BH. Cam- 
MAERTS (Macmillan). A study of the Biblical 
stories of the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Nativity, the Adoration, the Presentation, the 
Flight, and Christ Among the Doctors, illus- 
trated with fourteen pictures by the Primitive 
Masters. The text consists of talks made to 
children, and the illustrations were chosen 
by the children from a varied collection of 
photographs. 

Tue Lire or Lives, by Louise Morcan 
Sixz (Doran. $1.50 net). Here is a fresh 
new story of the life of Christ for young 
people, written with remarkable vividness. It 
shows the environment and the people among 
whom Jesus lived clearly and with all the 
_ seeming reality of the present day. The char- 
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acter of Jesus is presented with reverent, in- and Robinson Crusoe, and the Lame Prince, 


timate naturalness and distinctive charm. The 
quotations are taken from the modern scholarly 
version of the New Testament by Dr. James 
Moffatt. The author’s comments and her ap- 
plications of the many lessons in the story to 
the lives of those who read it are effective. 

Ture Boy JESUS AND His COMPANIONS, by 
Rurus M. Jones (Maemillan. $1.25). The 
title of this volume is a trifle misleading, for 
we are not accustomed to call young men 
“boys” when they are as old as the first dis- 
ciples. But part of the volume deals with the 
boyhood of Jesus, and the whole of it is written 
for boys. It is one of the best books for this 
purpose we have even,seen, and Jesus will be 
more real to any boy who reads this account, 
for it covers the whole life in the most natu- 
ral way. The imagination is appealed to very 
little, the account keeps quite close to the 
gospel story and the good taste and tact of 
the author is admirable. 

Tue Lire or JESUS, by HELEN WARD 
Banks (Stokes. $2.00 net). The story of 
the life of Christ is told in simple language 
for children, with many pictures to illustrate 
important incidents, five of them being in 
colors. It faithfully follows the harmonized 
Gospels and is well done. The text is from 
“Stokes’ Wonder Book of the Bible,’ which is 
the complete Bible story. 

Tue Most WONDERFUL STORY IN THE 
Wortp, by Amy LE Fruvre (Revell. $1.50). 
A life of Christ for little children. It is 
a thoroughly orthodox and beautifully imagi- 
native rendering of the Gospel story in much 
detail. The language is so simple that very 
young children ean understand it. Attrac- 
tively illustrated in colors. 


For the Youngest Children 

Tue MerRRIE ADVENTURES OF RoBIN Hoop 
AND Santa Cxiaus, by J. Bpear Park 
(Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents). This little 
book contains two short stories about Robin 
Hood and Santa Claus. The first describes 
the way in which Robin Hood rearranged the 
Christmas gifts in Santa’s pack, sending them 
where they ought to go. The second story 
describes the “Pilgrimage of the Toys,’ when 
all the roomful of toys belonging to the 
Sheriff’s daughter came to life and marched 
away till they found some children who needed 
them. A story for both old and young. 

BoBBy OF CLOVERFIELD FARM, by HELEN 
Futter Orton (Frederick A. Stokes. $1.00), 
tells of a seven year old boy’s happy days on 
a big farm. The youngest reader will enjoy 
the story and will incidentally gain useful 
information from it. With its large print and 
simple language, it is a suitable book for chil- 
dren learning to read. There are eight full 
page illustrations, in two colors. 

Tur MERRY CHILDREN’S Book oF PLAy, by 
Mary Carotyn Davins (Funk and Wagnalls. 
$1.25). A book of verses about children at 
play. For little ones from four to six. Thin 
folio, about 11 inches wide by 8 high. Twelve 
full page, attractive pictures in color. 

THROUGH THE CLOUD MounrtTAIN, by F1Lor- 
ENCE Scorr BERNARD (Lippincott. $2.50). 
This is the story of Jan, who was left behind 
when Pied Piper led all of the little children 
of Hamelin into the mountain. Jan had a fall 
and slept five hundred years, then he awoke 
and flew on an airplane into cloud land. Here 
he found the gates of the cloud mountain, 
which opened and admitted him to Storyland, 
where all the people of children’s books live 
forever. The first one he met was Alice of 
Wonderland—and then Jack of the Bean 
Stalk. Together they traveled, and they saw 
all the people of Mother Goose rhymes, and 
Cinderella and Aladdin, and the Forty Thieves, 


and Santa Claus and many, many others. It 
is a delightful story and the illustrations make 
it a perfect children’s book for Christmas. 
Tue Comic A B C, by Mary CaroLyn 
Davirs (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00). An 
alphabet book for small children. It has litho- 
graphic comical illustrations, in color, one for 


each letter. Size about 10 inches by 7. Thin 
folio. 


Brief Biographies 
GREAT MEN As PROPHETS OF A New DRA, by 
NEWELL Dwicut HILiis (Revell. $1.50 net). 
A collection of eight brilliant studies of great 


men. They are: “Dante and the Dawn After 
the Dark Ages”; “Savonarola, and the Renais- 
sance of Conscience” ; “William the Silent, and 


Brave Little Holland’; “Oliver Cromwell, and 
the Rise of Democracy in England”; “John 
Milton, the Scholar in Politics”; “John Wesley, 
and the Moral Awakening of the Common 
People’; “Garabaldi, the Idol of the New 
Italy”; “John Ruskin, and the Diffusion of 
the Beautiful.” Dr. Hillis’ interpretation of 
the character and life work of each personality 
is well done. His distinctive contribution is 
in showing how the course of the world changed 
and life was made better for all time because 
of the Great Men whose stories he tells. 

Famous LEADERS OF CHARACTER, by EDWIN 
WILDMAN (Page. $2.00), gives a brief de- 
scription of the lives of twenty-five men who 
have made large contributions to the advance- 
ment of the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
ideals of our country. Wspecially has the 
author dealt with the incidents of the youth 
of each man and shown how these incidents 
affected the future course of his life. Among 
the characters sketched are William Lloyd 
Garrison, Abraham Lincoln, Phillips Brooks, 
John Burroughs, Theodore Roosevelt, Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis and Calvin Coolidge. A full 
page portrait is included with each sketch. 

Do You Know THEM? by Kirry Parsons 
(Revell. $1.25 net). A collection of concise, 
bright and inspiring stories of famous men 
and women for boys and girls of eight years 
old and upward. There are thirty-five of these 
stories and they include the lives of Joel 
Chandler Harris and Confucius, Julia Ward 
Howe and Paganini, the Brothers Grimm and 
Hirobami Ita, Theodore Roosevelt and Dante 
—in fact a wide range of people who have 
achieved success and made important contribu- 
tions to the world. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 


Houghton Mifflin 
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A Catechism for Church School Superintendents 


Eprror’s Note: From Secretary Royal J. 
Montgomery of Iowa comes “A Catechism for 
Church School Superintendents.” Here it is 
in part. It is well worth reading. 

A SuGGESTION 


Friend Superintendent—Since an occasional 
inspection is good for the best of folks, may I 
ask you to check your superintendency against 
the following questions? Meditate deeply only 
upon such queries as apply to your case. 

INFLUENCE 

1. Does my life attract any one to the 
Master? 

2. Would the glow of my enthusiasm kindle 
any fiery devotion in my associates? 


VISION 


1. Does my superintendency provoke me to 
thank God for a glorious opportunity for sery- 
ice, or am I just waiting for the chance to 
unload a miserable burden upon some one else? 

2. Is my appreciation of religious education 
an asset or a liability to the school? 


PREPARATION 


1. Conscious as I am, of my limitations, 
have I conscientiously tried to fit myself for 
this important task? 

2. If there is inefficiency, is it due so much 
to the lack of time as to indifference, or, shall 
we say it?to laziness? (Folks generally 
find time for the things in which they are 


interested. ) 
Dr. 


Jesus Among Friends 
and Foes 

International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 17. Luke 10: 38-42; 11: 42-445 58, 54. 

The true test of life is made by the way 
in which opposite experiences are met with 
equal skill and courage. There are those who 
know how to get on with friends who are not 
successful in meeting enemies; others, who 
can bear themselves courageously against op- 
position do not know how to bear success. 
Jesus is the example of the spirit which suc- 
ceeds in each sphere. 7 

Jesus and the Householé at Bethany. How 
grateful we are to the group at Bethany who 
gave Jesus the love of a home and brought 
him the comfort and peace that blessed his 
weary days! It was a diversified group. There 
were Martha, the busy housekeeper; Mary, the 
loving listener; and Lazarus, concerning whom 
we have one of the noblest statements ever 
made, when he is described as one whom Jesus 
loved. It takes varieties of temperament to 
make a home; and when these are all fused 
in a common love and loyalty we have the 
ideal place in all the world, for help and 
happiness. 

Yet note that Jesus did more than merely 
enjoy what the Bethany friends had to give 
him; in turn he gave them the priceless gifts 
of his counsel and practical help. It is in 
this mutual give-and-take that the best and 
truest relations with friends are always worked 


3. Do I maintain an open mind or do I 
wear ‘blinders’. when I meet a new idea? 

4. Have I read one book during the past 
year which might increase my efficiency as a 
superintendent? 

5. Am I interested enough to subscribe for 
and read faithfully a good journal of religious 
education like the Church School? 

6. Is my desire for improvement keen enough 
to lead me to attend an occasional convention? 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. Would any other institution thrive on 
the amount of attention which I give to this 
church school? 

2. Am I governed more by obstacles than by 
obligations? When I can’t get through, do I 
go around and finally arrive at the IDHAL? 

3. Am I “temperamental,” oversensitive to 
the inevitable jolts of co-operative effort? 

4. Do folks like to work with me or do they 
merely endure me? 


PROGRAM 

1. Is the working program of this school 
shaped to meet the needs of the child or the 
convenience (or indifference) of the officers 
and teachers? 

2. Could I pass a fairly good examination 
upon the requirements of an adequate program 
for a modern church school? 

3. Is the child coming from the public school 
to my church school likely to consider the latter 
a joke as a teaching institution? If so, why? 


4. Is my church school program built en- 
tirely around the idea of imparting infor- 
mation? 

5. Have I substituted a carefully thought 
out service of worship for the “Jazz’’ style of 
opening exercises? ; 

6. Is my attitude sufficiently worshipful to 
inspire that attitude in the rest of the school? 

7. Am I informed as to the significance of 
expressional activities? Does this school make 
any sort of proper provision for this impor- 
tant phase of religious education? 

8. Have we any definite program for enlist- 
ing the co-operation of the home? 

9. Do we make the most of mission study 
as a means of inspiring loyalty to Christ? Did 
we have enterprise enough to adopt the chart 
plan, or did indifference consign that literature 
to the waste paper basket without giving it 
a thought? 

12. Come to think about it—has our church 
school a program, or is it, like Topsy, “just 
growing up?” 

ORGANIZATION 


1. Have I a sufficiently clear idea of the 
importance of sharing responsibilities with 
others? : 

4. If I do not have time to keep close tab 
on the supervision of the program of instruc- 
tion, has it occurred to me that it might be a 
great boost to the school to delegate that re- 
sponsibility to an educational superintendent? 


Davis’ Bible Class 


out and realized. It cannot be all on one side. 

Also note how there is no evidence of mere 
flattery or desire to make life easy for one 
another in these intimate relations of Bethany. 
We feel the tone of healthy and honest life 
here. Jesus speaks plainly; he shares the 
great sorrow with the sisters; he brings them 
their wonderful blessing. His friends are dealt 
with frankly and on the basis of their common 
human needs. 

Jesus and Pharisees. The Pharisees became 
the ardent enemies of Jesus as soon as they 
discovered the purpose of his ministry. There 
are many reasons to account for this; but the 
principal one was the contradiction between 
their conception of religion and his. He did 
not mask that fact; he dealt with them in ut- 
most fearlessness, 

He faces his foes with the truth. This was 
the first step in dealing with them. If he had 
compromised or in any way tried to cover up 
the difference and the opposition, he never 
would have been able to deal with them in the 
best way. So he fearlessly confronted them 
with their sins and challenged them at the 
point of their weakness. It was hypocrisy that 
was the root trouble with them. They were 
anxious about personal appearance and de- 
tails of ceremonies; they did not ask whether 
men’s hearts were pure or their motives sin- 
cere. If they kept the traditions and con- 
formed to the customs, that was enough. 

Jesus did not attack their tithes and their 
washings. He made the point plain: they left 


the graver matters undone while they laid 
supreme stress on these unessential details. 
It was what they had left undone that was — 
important. 

Then he exposed their pride. They wanted 
the chief seats and the high honors. Natu- 
rally, their pride and their hypocrisy were 
closely related; they sprang from the common 
root of selfishness. 


It is not pleasant to face the actual situa- — 


tion as we see these enemies doing their ut- 
most to bring about the death of the gentlest 
and noblest Man who ever lived. It seems 
incredible that they should not have seen what 
the centuries have discovered so clearly, that 
here was the Master and Saviour of the world. 
They did not see it and they carried their 
enmity to the bitter and fatal end. Jesus 
must have known clearly what the result would 
be. Yet he never once deviated from his course. 

So this points out to us that there is some- 
thing far more precious than human life; it 
is the truth by which men live. Whether one 
person more or less sustains his own physical 
life for a few more years is an item of minor 
importance; but whether or not the truth that 
reveals God and duty and the life eternal is 
made plain is more of importance than the 
existence of the whole solar system. 


O Waren 
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Children of God 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic Dec. 17-23 
BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Scripture Reference, I John 3: 1-18. 


Daity Devorions 


Scripture’ readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in the Congregational Hand 
Book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be used, 
therefore, as an aid to daily worship. The Hand 
Book, A Book of Prayers and Devotional Hymns 
may be had at five cents each from the Com- 
va on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 

ork. 

Suggestions for prayer meeting. Brief intro- 
duction. to the three Epistles of John. Note how 
the process of redemption which we have been 
studying through the year issues in heart-rela- 
tionships as embodied in the life of the child 
in relation to the loving parent rather than in 
mechanical or commercial relationships of redemp- 
tion such as purchase of property. Let the word 
children be luminous in this meeting. 


1. Children of God should know their 
name (I John 8:1). The aged apostle thought 
it worthy of exclamation that we should be 
called the children of God. To this exclama- 
tion he adds the unimpassioned but mighty 
affirmation “Such we are.” If every member 
of a Christian church in America could and 
would make that expression his own, thus 
making realistic to himself the fact that he 
bears the name of a child of God, it would 
transform the world. 

2. Children of God are children of the 
light (I John 1: 5-7). We think of the dark- 
ness as covering things up and of the light as 
bringing them out where everybody can see 
them. Now of course there are things which 
conventionality requires should not be ex- 
hibited. Such things are not considered here; 
but suppose no one was willing to do anything 
which he did not wish his neighbor to know 
about because thething which he does is not 
fair to his neighbor. Suppose we were willing 
to have all our motives fully seen by every- 
body because we were sure that there is in 
those motives nothing detrimental to our 
neighbor; how we should have fellowship with 
one another! This is being children of the 
light. 

3. Children of God are high-minded. (I 
John 2:15-17). It is the glory of the living 
thing that it has power to transform the lower 
into the higher. Plant life transforms clods 
into flowers and fruit. Animal life transforms 
vegetables into muscle, nerves, intellect, af- 
fection and will. Spiritual life transforms 
the instincts and passions, which otherwise 
seek their gratification in the lusts of the flesh 
and the vain glory of life, into the love of 
God and of the things of God. What we need 
is more of this transforming life from above. 

4. Children of God keep close to their 
Father (I John 2: 28, 29). There is something 
wrong when a child is ashamed to look his 
father in the face; there is something wrong 
when a child does not desire the company of 
his father; there is something wrong when 
the Christian would rather not think of God 
in connection with his daily practices; there 
is something wrong when on the Sabbath day 
he does not care to be in the house of God. On 
the other hand, that life is glorified in which 
the consciousness of God’s presence is vital. 

5. Children of God live righteously. (1 
John 3: 9, 10). “He cannot sin because he is 
_ begotten of God.” Our instant reaction is, 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER? % 


Closet and Altar 


NEIGHBOR LOVE 

This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.—John 
L635 12. 


“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” It is 
the rule for fulfilling all rules, the new com- 
mandment for keeping all the old command- 
ments, Christ’s one secret of the Christian 
life—Henry Drummond. 


He calls it significantly “My Church,” 
and it was the one thing he ever called his 
own. Jesus wrote no book. He consecrated 
no holy place. He left behind no form of 
church government and no directory of wor- 
ship. He named no successor. This only 
he did—he founded a society which was to 
be a brotherhood of believing men gathered 
round his person to carry on his work. 

—W. M. Clow. 


As fuel is brought to the fire 
So I. purpose to bring 

My strength 

My ambition 

My heart’s desire 

My _ joy 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended 
And my father’s fathers 
Since time began 

The fire that is called 
The love of man for man 
The love of man for God. 


Fire Maker’s Desire of Campfire Girls. 


Christians should exercise a_ peculiar 
brotherly love and faithfulness toward one 
another, as having one Father in heaven 
and: one inheritance, and in the bond of 
Christianity being of one faith, united in 
heart and mind. None may despise another. 
Those among us who are still weak, frail 
and eccentric in faith and morals, we are 
to treat with gentleness, kindness and pa- 
tience. We should’ do by them as do the 
brothers and sisters of a household toward 
the member who is weak or frail or in 
need.—Martin Luther. 


To make our neighbor love complete we 
must have Christ in a continual companion- 
ship.—R. 


O Lord, who hast shown us brotherhood 
by thoughts and works of Christ, help us to 
learn from him to be generous of heart and 
true and patient lovers of all our fellowmen. 
Make it easy for us to forgive, as we remem- 
ber how we are forgiven; and to rejoice in 
others’ good as we take from thy hand the 
strength and bounty of every day. Broaden 
our vision and enlarge our hearts in sym- 
pathy and lovingkindness, until we come to 
deeper fellowship with thee in all thy pur- 
poses and quiet confidence in the leading of 
thy hand to bring us where we may recon- 
cile the troubles and the joys of life by 
long experience of thy love and care. In 
the name of Christ. Amen.—Isaac Ogden 
Rankin. : 
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if this is so, then there are no Christians in the 
world, or at least, we have never seen them, 
for the person to whom it is impossible to sin 
doubtless has yet to be manifest to any of us. 
Clearly the apostle does not mean this, for he 
has just said, “Let no man lead you astray,” 
implying the possibility of leading astray those 
who are now in the right path. Let us not 
miss the great truth. The life which is from 
above is a holy life. That in us which is born 
of God is diametrically opposed to all evil. 
This life God is ready to give in conquering 
measure to those who welcome it. 

6. Children of God are true to one another 
(I John 8: 14-19). There is no mincing mat- 
ters on the part of the aged apostle with 
reference to applied Christianity. He is in no 
position to discuss social questions in detail, 
just as perhaps today the church is in no posi- 
tion to dictate to the business and professional 
world with reference to forms and processes. 
There can be no question, however, that the 
spiritual leader is in position to insist that we 
should love not in word and in tongue alone, 
but in deed and in truth. It is to be expected 
of Christian men that they will find ways of 
incorporating Christian principle into all their 
dealings. 


Procram or CHurcH Worx 
Forefathers’ Day 

Dec. 21 is recognized in the Congregational 
churches as Forefathers’ Day in celebration of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth. Its celebration has been confined very 
largely to Forefathers’ Day addresses before 
Congregational clubs and similar gatherings. 
Here and there a church is disposed to recog- 
nize the day possibly with a sermon by the 
minister on the preceding Sabbath; but no 
general observance has been in evidence. 

As Congregationalists we are proud of our 
broad-mindedness and have never been dis- 
posed to magnify ourselves or to glorify our 
history. This pride may be a virtue. There 
is a question, however, whether the great 
sin of Congregationalists is not to be found 
in the breaking of the fifth commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother”; not alone 
that it is due to the forefathers that their 
virtues should be recognized, but that the 
recognition of these virtues glorifies them in 
the minds of our children. A study of the 
sixth chapter of Deuteronomy is illuminating. 
Without any doubt the persistence of the He- 
brew race in the world in spite of all ob- 
stacles has been due to the reiteration in the 
ears of the children of the story of the fathers. 

This is not to contend for any particular 
form of observance—not even for the obser- 
vance of Forefathers’ Day, but to ask every 
Congregational church to have in its program 
definite plans for inculcating in the minds of 
all members of Congregational churches some 
adequate conception of the history of the de- 
nomination, and particularly of the principles 
which are its foundation. 

Pastors who are eager to do this would 
do well to secure the little book by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, entitled “Forefathers’ Day Ser- 
mons,” published by the Pilgrim Press. 


Don’t ever be so interested in self that you 
have no time left to help your friends.—Weth- 
odist Recorder. 
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A Secret Birthday 
By Rose Brooks 


“Hitch up Nancy, and drive to Bolton today 
—now, this minute, right after breakfast?” re- 
peated Jimsy, joyously, but a little aghast at 
such a drastic upsetting of farm routine. 

“Yes, your two ears did hear right,” Aunt 
Margaret threw back with a gay laugh at his 
amazement. “I’ll have the dishes done by the 
time you have Nancy at the door. Home for 
luncheon? Indeed not. I’ve sandwiches and 
cookies already packed, and for Uncle Ben 
there’s enough food cooked to last three days. 
He’s perfectly willing to get his own luncheon 
out of the ice-box today and tomorrow.” 

“Three days!” Jimsy’s idea of Aunt Mar- 
garet’s unswerving attendance to household de- 
tails was undergoing a thorough upset. “Are 
we going to Bolton for three days?” he asked 
meekly, feeling prepared for anything. 

“Oh, no,’ Aunt Margaret answered. “We'll 
be back in time to get dinner on the table— 
it’s all ready to warm up. But today’s mine, 
and tomorrow’s mine—two days out of the 
year I’ll not give up for anybody or anything. 
Too. much fun in them for me.” 

“Why this very Wednesday and Thursday?” 
queried Jimsy, feeling himself on the edge of 
the most exciting happening of the whole 
happy year on Uncle Ben’s California farm. 

“You know and I know that once begun 
there’s never an end to a little boy’s questions, 
Jimsy,” said Aunt Margaret, as she began 
briskly to clear the table. “You just trot 
along and hitch up Nancy, and you'll not for- 
get to slip on your barn overalls while you 
do it. You’re clean as a whistle now, and we 
want to get under way without time spent in 
changing clothes. Scamper! It'll take an 
hour, as you know, for Nancy to jog to Bolton, 
and we'll ask and answer questions all the 
way.” 

Atingle with curiosity, Jimsy fled for the 
barn, backed out the light buggy, overalled 
himself according to promise, brushed Nancy’s 
fat, brown sides, and threw the harness over 
her back. Not a buckle baffled him—hadn’t he 
learned to harness the first day he came? Old 
Nancy gave a deep, dusty sigh as she lifted 
her head out of the manger to accept the bit 
from Jimsy’s small fingers. 

“Ready, Aunt Margaret!” he called ten 
minutes later, as he drew Nancy up at the 
side door with a flourish of the whip, which 
he never touched to her back. 

Instantly Aunt Margaret popped out the 
door, hatted and coated, and carrying two capa- 
cious baskets which she tucked in _ behind. 
Pencil and pad in -hand, ‘she settled herself 
beside Jimsy and remarked, “I’ve got the list 
in my head, but I’ll just jot down the items 
as we jog along.” Yes, indeed, Jimsy always 
drove whenever he and Aunt Margaret fared 
forth together. 

“Picture-book and crayons for little Sally 
Morton,” she murmured, writing as she spoke. 
“She’s in bed with a broken leg,” she explained 
in an absent aside to Jimsy. “Poor tot! Only 
five.” 

“Magnifying-glass for old ‘Uncle Tom,’’’ she 
went on. agnin writing. “Poor ‘Uncle Tom’ 
ean’t read his newspaper without one, and he 
broke his,” she enlightened Jimsy. 

“Cat collar, red if I can find one, with good 
bells on it that really ring,” went down item 
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three. “That’s for Johnny Stone—you know, 
the hayer’s little boy. Never saw a little rascal] 
so fond of animals. Has a big cat he loves as 
if it were a baby, and he has tamed a chip- 
munk—couldn’t resist the chipmunk any more 
than he can helj loving the cat—and now he 
hasn’t a minute’s peace for fear the cat will 
eatch the chipmunk. Guess bells on old 
Snoopie’s collar may solve the problem.” 

“Copper dishcloth for old Mrs. Brown. 
Never heard of one, she said the last time I 
was there, and I know she'll never get her- 
self one. But let her once use one!’ Aunt 
Margaret’s voice was rapturous. 

So the list grew. In a pause Jimsy ventured 


triumphantly: “I know! Christmas presents, 
ahead of time, just to have ’em all planned and 
ready !” 

“Christmas presents?’ Aunt Margaret’s 


voice was distant, as again the pencil wrote 


busily. ‘Mercy, no, child!” she finished as 
the pencil stopped. ‘More fun than Christ- 
mas, even!” 


Jimsy pondered, but seeing no light as the 
list lengthened, he asked: “How many are 
there, Aunt Margaret? I didn’t know anybody 
knew so many people.” 

Silence as Aunt Margaret murmured to her- 
self and added item to item. “Oh, how many 
people?” she answered at last. “Why, you 
know the smaller the place you live in the more 
friends you have, and you see we live in no 
place at all, but on a farm, so I have a great 
many, It’s the country air that spreads friend- 
ship,” she went on, smiling into Jimsy’s brown 
questioning eyes. “There, my list is finished. 
Won’t we have fun shopping and crossing off 
the items! But we’re half-way there, and I 
haven’t kept my promise about answering 
questions, so you begin. I can’t answer till 
you ask.” 
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Mr. Sly Fox on the trunk of the tree 

Is as frightened of dogs as a fox can be. 

If you hold up this picture and turn it 
around — ; 

You will find in the branches the shape of 
a hound. 
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Jimsy considered, but was hopeless of a clue. 
“Is it any of their birthdays?” he asked finally. 
“It can’t be all their birthdays. Which one 
is it, if it’s anybody’s?” 

“Tt’s nobody’s on my list,” said Aunt Mar- 


garet. “But you’re warm on the trail. It’s 
somebody’s birthday. How’d you guess?” 
“But you said it wasn’t Christmas. Whose 


birthday?” 

In her turn Aunt Margaret considered. 
“Nobody knows that, except Uncle Ben,” she 
said finally. ‘And nobody in the world could 
pry a secret out of him. As for you, Jimsy, 
I think IJ’ll tell you. I believe you’re a well 
of secrecy, too, once you’ve given your word.” 

“T won’t tell,” said Jimsy, wriggling happily 
to think he was to share a big secret. 

“Well, then, it’s my birthday,” was Aunt 
Margaret’s astonishing reply. 

“Your birthday!” gasped Jimsy, feeling in 
his pocket to see if by good luck a dime might 
have lodged there, unbeknown. 

Interpreting the gesture, Aunt Margaret 
took the seeking hand in hers. “Yes, my birth- 
day. And that’s what I don’t want anybody 
in the world to do—give me a present on my 
birthday.” 

“Don’t the people on your list’’—began 
Jimsy, more mystified than ever. 

“No, nobody knows when my birthday is 
except Uncle Ben, and now you. And neither 
of you will tell—ever—and spoil my fun.” 

“TI didn’t know anybody gave away a lot of 
presents. I thought other people who knew 
it was your birthday gave you presents,” said 
Jimsy, disjointedly, feeling his established world 
turned bottom-side up. ’ 

“Just what it’s all right for every little boy 
to think,” said Aunt Margaret, with a pat on 
the chubby free hand. “But it’s fun to change 
things around sometimes, when you’re all 
grown up—which, won’t be for a long time, for 
you.” 

“But all grown-ups don’t give’— Again 
Jimsy’s voice trailed into puzzled silence. 

“T’m just a queer old aunt,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, “and I haven’t any little boys and girls _ 
to give birthday parties for, so—you see, I’m - 
telling you the whole story because you’re 
almost my own little boy—every year I add 
another item to my list. As many years as I- 
am old, that’s how many items there are. If 
I didn’t set a limit, I couldn’t ever stop,” she 
sighed regretfully. “Sometimes, though, I 
simply have to add one-to-grow-on.” 

“Well! was Jimsy’s only comment. After 
a full two minutes’ silence he asked, “What do 
they think—all those people you give pres- 
ents to?” 

“IT know,” Aunt Margaret chuckled. ‘“You’d 
think they might get their heads together some- 
time and guess the reason, but, thank good- 
ness, they haven’t, so far. They live pretty 
far apart and don’t see one another often, and 
O Jimsy, they’re such tiny, tiny gifts! I wish 
each one was a hundred dollars—that’s what 


I wish; but egg money doesn’t run into 
millions’”— 
“Hgg money?” repeated Jimsy, vacantly. 


“Do you spend all your own egg money for 
other people on your own birthday?’ 

“Y’d like to know what other way I could 
spend it to get one-tenth the fun!” said Aunt — 
Margaret, patting a familiar worn pocketbook — 
in her lap. iq 

Never before had Jimsy been on a shopping ~ 
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expedition that interested him, but on this, not 
one purchase would he have missed. Nancy, 
patiently flicking flies, drowsed under an oak 
while he and Aunt Margaret, each carrying a 
basket, went from store to store, heads bent 
together over counters, package added to pack- 
age in the baskets, item after item crossed off 
till the very last was scored out. 

“Well!” Again it was Jimsy’s only com- 
ment, as he lifted his basket into the buggy, 
beside Aunt Margaret’s. 

And the next day? The next morning Aunt 
Margaret again washed the breakfast dishes 
quickly, and again Jimsy scampered to harness 
Nancy, and again a package of luncheon ac- 
companied them on their travels. From house 
to house they jogged, and at each Aunt Mar- 
garet invented an errand. “Would Mrs. Brown 
let her copy the receipt for that delicious ginger- 
bread she brought to the neighborhood picnic? 
And oh, she’d brought a copper dishcloth—she 
did want Mrs. Brown to try it on kettles that 
had ‘stuck on.’” 

No one’s joy (and it was pure joy Aunt 
Margaret left behind her at every house) ex- 
ceeded that of the small owner of the chipmunk- 
stalking cat. ‘“Doesn’t he look ‘dressed up for 
Sunday’!” Johnny shouted ecstatically, buck- 
ling the red collar around Snoopie’s gray 
throat. “There, you old rascal, you can’t take 
a single step now without ringing your bells!” 

Fun! When old Nancy jogged Aunt Mar- 
garet and Jimsy home at nightfall, no two 
people had had a happier day, no, no two in 
the world. 

“Guess ‘Uncle Tom’ can read his paper all 
right now!” chuckled Jimsy. “How’d you ever 
think of it, Aunt Margaret?” 

And Aunt Margaret, weary but beaming, 
said, “Well, I’m so happy in this world, I 
just have to put up a little milestone for every 
year.” 

“J guessed Christmas,” said Jimsy, “and it 
wasn’t, but it’s most the same, only it’s 
different.” 

Whereat Aunt Margaret laughed and hugged 
him, both at the same time, and said: “I 
never thought before about it’s being a bit 
like Christmas, but whatever it’s like, I 
couldn’t feel one bit happier inside than I 
do this blessed minute.” 

(All rights reserved.) 


United Church, Witchita 


Unrtep, WICHITA, is constituted of a merger 
of Plymouth and College Hill Churches. It 
was consummated several years ago. The suc- 
cess of this union is largely due to the fine 
spirit and work of Rey. C. C. Burger, now 
located at Sherrill, N. Y. The new church 
building, pictured on the cover of this week’s 
issue, is located in the best new residence 
section of the city, diagonally across from the 
old plant. The site is) one block long and 
provides a generous space for adjoining educa- 
tional buildings when the finances of the church 
will permit their erection. The building with 
the site cost approximately $140,000. The 
value of the entire plant, including the Com- 
munity House, Plymouth Hall, which is the 
present educational center, and the parsonage, 
aggregate about $200,000. 

The sermon of dedication was delivered by 
Dr. F. G. Smith of First Central, Omaha, 
Neb., and other addresses were given by Rev. 
©. G. Burger, President J. D. Finlayson of 
Fairmount College, and President W. J- 
Hutchins of Berea College. The building is 
- auditorium, seating 700 people. The pastor, 

French Gothie and has a dignified, harmonious 

Rey. Hubert C. Herring, places especial em- 

phasis upon religious education and commu- 
nity service, and will, with this new equip- 
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ment, be able to make this church which has 
been influential a great leader in Wichita. 


Ralph Harlow’s Appeal 


The feature of the November meeting of the 
Boston Congregational Club was an address 
by Rey. Ralph Harlow, the American Board 
missionary, who left Smyrna just before the 
fire and massacre there. He told the long, 
awful story of outrages on Christians under 
Turkish rule, told of those he had seen and 
read extracts from letters just received de- 
scribing present serious conditions due to the 
re-establishment of the Turk with more power 
than he has had for many years. The distress 
of refugees is extreme. 

Mr. Harlow, with great earnestness, empha- 
sized the responsibility of America in the 
Near Hast, especially that of the members of 
our churches,, to save the surviving Christians 
of the Near East and our missions in Turkey. 
He urged the duty of America to take an 
active part in international affairs through 
some League of Nations or other organization 


in which the present wrongs and distress of ° 


the world may be set right. 

Among the guests of the club was Dr. G. 
W. Nash of Chicago, President of the Con- 
gregational Foundation for Education. 

The next meeting of the club will be Fore- 
fathers’ Night, Dec. 18, with Dr. Charles B. 
Jefferson of New York the speaker. 


‘“‘Founders of The Faith’’ 


A Religious Pageant 

Simplicity and impressive reverence were 
characteristics of the pageant, “Founders of 
the Faith,” compiled by Annie Russell Marble 
and presented Sunday evening, Nov. 19, at the 
close of the Fiftieth Anniversary Week of Pied- 
mont Church, Worcester, Mass. It is adapted 
to occasions of celebration or church festival. 
The zeal and patience of the early apostles, 
amid persecution, are contrasted with their un- 
wavering faith and Christian joy, culminating 
in the words of St. Paul, pronounced both in 
monologue and music: “As it is written, ‘How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace and bring glad tidings of good 
things.’”’ Biblical words were used, almost 
universally, in the dialogue and in the related 
passages, which were rendered with fine dra- 
matic effects by the Narrator. Gounod’s “The 
Redemption,’ Part III, and Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul’ furnished the major musical num- 
bers for organ and vocal recital; grand, familiar 
hymns were used as processional, recessional 
and interludes throughout the seven Episodes. 

The First Part was filled with Pentecostal 
spirit, with scenes depicting ‘“The Choice of a 
New. Disciple,” “Influence of the Day of 
Pentecost,” “Arrest of the Disciples and Per- 
secution of Stephen” and ‘‘Meeting at the House 
of Simon the Tanner,’”’ with messages to Peter 
from Tabitha and her companions, and the 
summons to go to the House of Cornelius. 
Dramatic was the trial of Peter, John and 
Stephen before the High Priest and members of 
the Sanhedrin, with the warning by Gamaliel. 
In the Second Part, with Paul and Barnabas 
beginning their work “As Ambassadors in the 
name of Christ,” there followed incidents with 
Hlymas the Sorcerer, Paul’s contact with 
Claudius Lysias anu the Roman soldiers, a 
visit from Lydia, seller of purple, and her com- 
nanion women, and the final ‘Defense before 
King Agrippa.” The last scene was staged 
with colorful vividness. 

There were about one hundred in the cast, 
including a chorus of young girls, modeled 
after Fra Angelico’s angels with trumpets, who 
sang hymns of adoration and loyalty. In ad- 
dition to the leading characters, so ably en- 
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acted by mature men and women of educated 
experience, there were excellent minor parts 
played by youths in the “mob scenes” and later 
action of spiritual exaltation. The congrega- 
tion, which overflowed the seating capacity of 
the church and remained standing by- scores 
during the hour and a half, contributed to the 
reverential, uplifting message of this portrayal 
of the pioneer church and its founders. An 
artistic background of green cedars and fir- 
trees, against a drop-curtain of blue, enhances 
the beauty of the spectacular effects. 


President Eliot on ‘‘ Education 
in Religion ”’ 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Hmeritus 
of Harvard University, addressed a large and 
appreciative audience at the Boston Monday 
Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 27, on the topic, 
“Education in Religion.’’ In his introduction, 
Dr. Eliot graciously remarked that Congrega- 
tionalists, partly through their polity, have de- 
veloped more independence of judgment than 
have most of the larger evangelical denomina- 
tions, and have shown greater readiness to co- 
operate with such others as Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists and Friends in good works. They 
were thus, perhaps, more ready for the con- 
sideration of the subject of the morning. 

For some time Dr. Eliot has by conference 
and correspondence been seeking an agreement 
of the churches on material to be used for 
religious instruction in the public schools. As 
the case now stands, a generation is, grow- 
ing up largely without moral training, and 
thus unprepared for citizenship. But even 
ethical training would not be sufficient; it is 
religion that we need to put into the hearts 
of the children. Ths moral collapse that fol- 
lowed the armistice is an absolute demonstra- 
tion of the need of religious education in the 
public schools. So far his inquiry had not 
been very encouraging; but he felt that some 
selection might be made from the large amount 
of available material which all religious bodies 
might consent to have used in the schools. 

A large part of the hour was occupied, on 
Dr. Bliot’s suggestion, by questions from the 
floor, which he answered with felicity and 
suggestiveness. Dr. Gordon of the Old South, 
asked if the speaker thought it practicable 
that a commission of Jewish, Catholic, Uni- 
tarian, Congregational, and all the other 
bodies, should -decide for Massachusetts what 
eould be used in the schools, that it might be 
impressed on the hearts of the children that 
they belong to the universe. Dr. Eliot an- 
swered that it was very practicable, if it be 
a conference and not a state commission; but 
he would teach the children that they belong 
to God. He said the first thing to decide was 
a criterion, what was to be taught; then there 
was plenty of material to be selected. He 
especially mentioned the rich fields of poetry 
and music from which to draw. The objec- 
tives in religious education in the public schools 
should be three—duty to parents and brothers 
and sisters in the home, the meaning of loving 
one’s neighbor and the motive of love to God. 
Speculations about the infinity of the universe, 
and atomic and molecular activities did not 
seem to him very practicable in developing the 
moral and religious life. He said this from 
his own personal experience, as a child, as a 
father, a grandfather and a great-grandfather. 
Dr. Pliot’s closing sentences were uttered with 
an intimacy and spiritual conviction which 
deeply impressed his hearers. 

For further consideration of this important 
subject a provisional committe were named, 
consisting of Dean W. G. Sperry, Dr. Charles 
L. Morgan, Rev. Fletcher D. Parker and Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney. Hi ffl | 
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How he Do It 


Methods In Church Work 


themes were suggested by the young people 
themselves. 

A social hour 
cheers, and brief after-dinner speeches, 
ceeded the address by Secretary HE. F. Bell of 


Linking Church and Community 

Rev. P. H. Yourd of BENTON HARBOR, 
Micu., is conducting a discussion forum on 
Wednesday evenings. He is endeavoring by this 
means to link the church up with the com- 
munity. One evening is to be devoted to the 
study of “The Church and the School” and the 
discussion will be led by the superintendent 
of schools. “The Church and the Library” 
will be discussed by the city librarian; “The 
Chureh and Public Health’ by the public 
health physician; “The Church and the Hos- 
pital’ by the superintendent of the hospital; 
and a group of 19 nurses will sing on that 
evening; “The Church and Americanization” 
by the county clerk; “The Church and United 
Charities” by the superintendent of the united 
charities; “The Church and Young People” 
by Professor Lovejoy of the local high school ; 
“The Church and the Y. W. C. A.” by the 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. Other evenings 
will be devoted to a study of “The Church and 
Industrial Relationships,’ “The Church and 
Child Welfare,” ‘The Church and Juvenile 
Delinquency.’ The first half hour of the 
evening is given over to a devotional service. 
Each month a committee of five people is 
appointed to work up the attendance at these 
special services, which so far have proved 
very popular. 


Drama on Sunday Evenings 


Like most churches in the cities, Logan 
Heights, SAN Dieco, CAL., finds it necessary 
to modernize its type of evangelism, if it would 
have a varied list of hearers on Sunday eve- 
nings. From time to time it makes use of 
religious drama. Rey. Arthur Metcalf is so 
gifted with literary skill as to produce an ex- 
cellent biblical play, “Onesimus.” From his 
own congregation he was able to train a com- 
petent cast of 14 persons. Not only was the 
drama acceptably ‘rendered: to an overflowing 
congregation and then repeated the following 
week, but it has been repeatedly enjoyed in 
other churches of the city. Its message of for- 
giveness and redemptive love is said to have 
made a deep spiritual impression upon the 
hearers. While a busy minister cannot pro- 
duce programs of this exacting nature for con- 
tinuous use in the church, Mr. Metcalf can 
do this from time to time, greatly broadening 
the outreach of the church. 0. F. 


Young People’s Institute 


Srconp, DorcHESTER, MASS., under the 
leadership of Rey. Vaughan Dabney and Rev. 
EH. E. Aiken, Jr., held its annual Young 
People’s Institute, Nov. 17-19, under the aus- 
pices of their Young People’s Council. The 
program consisted of a series of week-end 
gatherings, beginning Friday night with a 
dramatized Scripture selection, and an address 
on “Prayer” by Rey. J. HE. Park of West 
Newton. On Saturday afternoon there were 
conferences on “‘What is Personal Religion?’ 
“Sin and its Forgiveness,” and “How Can 
We Know God?” It is interesting that these 


and supper, with songs, 


pre- 


the American Board. Sunday morning wor- 
ship was conducted by the ministers in line 
with the whole spirit of the program, and at 
6.15 there was a special communion service, 
where four of the young men served as deacons. 
The institute closed with a great general meet- 
ing in the evening, with special music, and 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, father of the Christian 
Endeavor movement, as the speaker. The at- 
tendance was largest at the supper, where 
120 young people were present, but the most 
valuable service in the series was around the 
communion table, where 103 took part. The 
effect of these institutes has been remarkable 
in drawing together the young people of the 
parish and greatly deepening its spiritual life. 
HAD SPs 


Arousing, Interest in Missions 

The Men’s Brotherhood of 'TRINITARIAN, 
Concorp, Mass., Rev. Gail Cleland, pastor, 
believes in missions and in learning more about 
them. With the latter end in view, the 
Brotherhood is devoting an hour\each Wednes- 
day evening for six weeks to the study of 
the major fields of missionary activity. Fol- 
lowing a supper at 6.15 o’clock, planned and 
served by the men themselves, and preceding 
the regular midweek meeting, the members of 
the Brotherhood, under the leadership of their 
pastor, are learning about China, Islam, Africa, 
India, South America and the United States. 
Three or four men prepare material about one 
of these fields for discussion each week. After 
the presentation of the subject comes a period 
of general discussion and questions. On the 
evening the plan was broached 24 of the 56 
men present definitely agreed to join the mis- 
sion study class. 


Missionary Education 

One of the features of the promotion day 
service in the Greenfield Hill Congregational 
Church School, Fairfield, Ct., Rev. B. S. Win- 
chester, pastor, was a report concerning the 
work of the past year in missionary education. 
The “Chart Plan’ was inaugurated one year 
ago, and was placed in charge of one of the 
associate superintendents. As a result, 25 
young people, in that part of the school above 
the primary department, have participated in 
the missionary programs, and this portion of 
the school has contributed to the various mis- 
sionary projects proposed by the societies a 
total of $110, in addition to paying the cost of 
the regular supplies. The primary department 
has raised for similar purposes $50 during the 
year. All this money, from a school barely 
100 in enrollment, is practically “new money.” 

But the best feature of the plan is the 
genuine interest of the young people in mis- 
sions. As an illustration of this interest, the 
Boy Scouts requested of their Scoutmaster 
that Rev. Fred R. Bunker, who has spent 


much of his life in Portuguese Hast Africa, 
be invited to address them during their Sun- 
day in camp. Mr. Bunker responded by tell- 
ing them of “A Missionary’s Adventures in 
Africa,’ and the same evening talked to the 
Camp Fire Girls, in their camp, on “The Ad- 
ventures of a Missionary’s Wife.”” Members 
of the chureh school, when asked recently to 
make suggestions regarding the regular morn- 
ing church service, requested that speakers be 
secured “who could tell us about missions and 
life in other parts of the world.” 


Enlisting Co-operation of Parents 

First, Evanston, ILu., is putting special 
emphasis this fall upon enlisting the interest 
of the parents of the church. The following 
enrollment card is being used: 


Home DEPARTMENT 
First Congregational Sunday School 
Realizing fully my obligation as a parent to 
give to my children the fullest opportunity 
for physical, intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, and realizing also the constant effort 
which the Sunday School is putting forth to 
help in this development, 
| PP a Salcee ae 
hereby enroll my name as a Steenber of the 
Home Department of the First Congregational 
Sunday School. 
Tear off and return to 
Miriam HEERMANS 
First Congregational Church 
Evanston, Ill. 


Membership in the Home Department signi- 
fies your willingness and intention to assist 
the Sunday school in the following ways: 

1. Helping your children with their home 
assignments. 

2. Encouraging promptness and regularity 
in attendance. 

3. Encouraging systematic and proportion- 
ate giving. 

4. Assisting the members of the Junior De- 
partment with their memory work. 

5. Encouraging church attendance on the 
part of Intermediate and Senior boys and girls. 

6. Attending the special programs prepared 
by the Sunday school. 

7. HWncouraging the pupils to assume respon- 
sibility and to prove faithful in discharging it. 

8. Talking frankly and encouragingly with 
your children regarding church membership. 

9. Enrolling yourself, if possible, in the 
Adult Bible Class or the Parents’ Discussion 
Class. 

10. Making use, as your needs may demand, 
of the Sunday School Reference Library, which 
contains recent books on religious training 
in the home, story telling, child study books, 
Bible study courses and missionary stories. 


A Sunday Luncheon 
For three months during the summer, 
NEWELL, S. D., tried out a plan which proved 
a success. A few days before the last Sunday 
in the month, a card was sent. to each family, 
reading as follows: “Sunday we have lunch 
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ogether in the church immediately after the 
norning service. Bring something to eat.” 
Jne deacon brought a sack of sweet corn, which 
vas cooked in a big boiler on the parsonage 
tove while the pastor preached. Another Sun- 
lay ten big melons were donated for dessert. 
This plan made it possible for many mothers 
0 come who otherwise would not have thought 
t possible to leave home. Rev. H. W. Jamison 
Ss pastor. 


Teams Make Tour of Kansas 
The question was recently asked, “Is Kan- 
as Congregationalism a going concern?” 
Supt. J. B. Gonzales recently answered the 
juestion with an’ array of convincing statis- 
ics. However, Kansas is not satisfied with 
mast achievement. The spirit of aggressive, 
usiness-like administration is characteristic of 
very department of work. ‘Two teams have 
ecently completed a whirlwind tour covering 
he entire state. The plans were centered in 
he six association meetings of the Kansas 
Yonference. The churches of the district were 
risited in advance of the annual association 
meeting. Hearty co-operation was shown by 
yastor and laymen, many of the pastors doing 
xcellent promotion work. The best results 
vere obtained when the visiting team met the 
hureh trustees and committees in the late 
fternoon, and later at the supper table de- 
eloped a spirit of good fellowship preparatory 
Oo an evening meeting of great inspiration. 
National, state and local financial and spiritual 
ecessities were fully discussed and definite 
yromise of systematie action registered. The 
ampaign work was accomplished by Super- 
ntendent Gonzales, Pastor-at-Large, and Mrs. 
fohn Logan, Mrs. May lL. Flickinger, Mrs. L. 
’. Schaneke, Mrs. C. H. Husband and Secre- 
ary R. M. Pratt of the Education Society. 
R. M. P. 


Connecticut State Conference 

The 55th annual meeting of the Connecticut 
‘onference was held, Nov. 8-9, with the church 
it Bristol, a town beautiful in situation and 
otable for the enterprise of its industries. 
The attendance was large, the program of a 
igh order, the general spirit excellent, and 
he entertainment so perfect in its details, 
hat the delegates returned to their homes feel- 
ng that few sessions had been pleasanter or 
nore profitable. 

The business that created the most discus- 
ion was the matter of organic union referred 
o the state and local conferences by the last 
Jational Council. The feeling prevailed that 
vhile the Conference was in no way opposed 
o church union, the time was not ripe for the 
lan proposed and it passed resolutions to that 
ffect. 

The. resolutions previously passed by the 
‘tate Association of Ministers relative to re- 
igion and science were approved. These reso- 
utions express the conviction that there is 
othing in the scientific method or in the scien- 
ific theory of evolution which contradicts the 
rogressive revelation of God in the Bible, or 
s hostile to the Christian religion. It asks 
hat boards of trustees and faculties in our 
igher institutions of learning consider as 
ualifications on the parts of candidates, not 
nly scholarship and character, but also sym- 
athy with the moral and spiritual ideals of 
eligion. They also assure the scientific men 
f America of good will and ask that they join 
he leaders of religion in declaring their faith 
n the essential harmony of science and reli- 
ion, and join in seeking to give moral and 
piritual guidance to the common life.’ 

The Conference topic was “The Permanent 
Ymphasis in the Appeal of the Gospel.” Rev. 
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Houghton Mifflin 
Make Good 


WISE ME 


A book of wis- 
dom and time- 
liness. 


Company s Books 
Christmas Gifts 
FROM THE EAST AND 


FROM THE WEST Abraham Rihbany 
“The world, in my opinion, never needed so much spiritual 
guidance as now, and I know of no book that is more likely 


to lead men along right lines than this work.”—Thomas R. 
Marshall. $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON William E. Barton 


shade, a “A well-rounded, direct and eloquently simple narrative. It is 

LE UnaUN . : . 

Rs ee eee immensely readable, interesting from cover to cover.”—New 
York Herald. 2 vols., Illus., $10.00. 


THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN K. LANE 


ee “Among the great letters of literature. . . . Neither controver- 

ABD, : sial nor critical, but full of warm human interest, friendli- 
ness and a generous appreciation of others.”—Baltimore Sun. 
Tllus., $5.00. 


THE REAL LINCOLN Jesse W. Weik 


fea ace “One of the few books published in recent years which actually 
sen makes a contribution to our knowledge of Lincoln.”—Christian 
Advocate. Illus., $4.00. 


UNDER FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS Oscar S. Straus 


a) ee of in- This autobiography by one of America’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, formerly Ambassador to Turkey, makes a unique record 
of achievement. Profusely illus., $4.00. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


For those who 
enjoy biogra- 
phy or history 


a Algo 
iy &} 


TOVT-BIEN-OV-RIEN 


William Roscoe Thayer 
“A thoroughly readable estimate by the talented biographer of 
Cavour, Roosevelt and Hay.”—New York Times. Illus., $3.50. 


GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS 


For the man 
or woman in- 
terested in 
books. 


INCA LAND Hiram Bingham 


Hveryone likes An absorbing story of Peruvian explorations and of the finding 
a good travel 


Caroline Ticknor 
Charming reminiscences of great literary figures of the last 
century here and in England. TIllus., $3.50. 


ee of a wonderful Inca city, “the greatest archeological discovery 
of the age.” Illus., $5.00. 


THE SWISS TWINS 


For children of 
5 to 12. 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 


A new volume to delight the hearts of thousands of boys and 
girls who have found in the Twin Series the very nicest of all 
their bookland friends. Jllus., $1.75. 


CHRISTMAS LIGHT Ethel Calvert Phillips 


For children of A charming story of Bethlehem and the first Christmas. 
5 to 12. by 2 
Illus., $1.75. 


JUDY OF YORK HILL Ethel Hume 


For girls of 10 “Out of a dozen new books about girls at school and college, 
bo Gs this has, perhaps, the realest group of girls and the jolliest 
tone.”—New York Evening Post. Illus., $1.75. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SPANISH HORSE 
James Willard Schultz 


For boys of 10 A thrilling Indian story written by a famous old-time frontiers- 
nw man. Illus., $1.75. 


Send to 4 Park Street, Boston, for our free Holiday Bulletin 
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W. S. Archibald of Hartford spoke upon 
“Freedom Through Faith.” The ‘Ministry of 
Beauty” was discussed by Rev. 8. A. Fisk of 
Berlin; and “Peace Through Goodness,” by 
Rey. R. E. Treat of Salisbury. An inspira- 


“JUST WHAT I’VE BEEN LOOKING 


FOR!’’ 
Pell’s Bible Stori 
“We heartily recommend every one of these ONLY 
q volumes to parents and Sunday-school teach- 50 CTs. 
ers in search of aidsin telling the Bible stories to 
the young.”—S. S. Magazine. EACH 


The Story of Abraham. As Told by Isaac. 
The Story of Paul. As Told by Himself. 
The Story of Jesus for Little People. 
The Story of Joseph—The Dreamer. 

The Story of David—The Idol of the People. 


———_—_<—_—————————————— 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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tional address by Rey. A. D, Leavitt of Brook- 
line, Mass., had as its subject, “The New Re- 
ligious Hpoeh.” 

At a meeting of the Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, held in conjunction with the Con- 


‘ference, reports from the field were given by 


workers among the Negroes and the Finns. 
One of the outstanding addresses of the ses- 
sion was that given by Superintendent Soule, 
who spoke on “A MUHundred Year Helping 
Hand,” in which he outlined and illustrated 
by concrete cases the great work done by the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut throughout 
its many years of service. 

The closing session of the Conference was 
devoted to religious education. Dr. G. W. 
Nash described the plan and hopes of the 
Congregational Foundation for Education. 
Practical addresses were also given by Secre- 
taries Sheldon and Andrews. Rey. L. H. 


TO PASTORS: 


READINGS as outlined 
TIONAL HAND BOOK 


copy and leave a coin. 


and achievement. 


You can help your people establish regular habits 
of Bible reading by giving them the opportunity 
follow the denominational program of DAILY BIBLE 


To do this secure a supply at once. 


the back of the church and ask your people to take a 
Congregational pastors used 
100,000 copies in this way last year. 


Your people will also learn a good deal from the 
Hand Book about Congregational history, ideals, polity 


The Hand Book is 5 cents per copy ; $4.00 per I00. 


The Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


to 


in THE ‘C@NGREGA- 
PORT IQZ¢ 


Put them in 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
TEN YEARS LATER 


A little book written by Dr. John Andrew Holmes, of 
Lincoln, Neb., writer of the newspaper syndicate fea- 
tures, ‘‘When Sunday Comes’’ and “‘The Pastor Says.”’ 


“A little narrative of genuine beauty.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
it.’—Western Recorder. 
nearly the light with which it was kindled in the mind of the 
Master than all the elucidations of the theologians. 
added to deep human understanding.”—Congregationalist. 
to boys and young men.”—L. Wilbur Messer, Secretary Chicago 
“The insight of the prophet, the touch of the poet.’”— 


gether fine. Don’t miss 


Vis Cae 
Dr. William Horace Day. 


Revised edition.. Cloth, gilt edges, motto pages, 50 cents, postage 


5 cents. 


Unique envelope style, 35 cents, postage 3 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


“Alto- 
“A light more 


True scholarship 
“Vital 
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Dorchester of the Methodist Church also gave, 
an interesting talk on some things which have’ 
been done by week-day schools of religion. ‘ 


News of the Churches 


WASHINGTON 
Activities at Plymouth, Seattle 

The weekly calendar of PLYMOUTH, SEATTLE, 
known for many years as Plymouth Herald, 
appears in a new and enlarged form this au-" 
tumn. In addition to chureh and parish direc- | 
tory and extended notices and comments on 
the church’s many activities, the new calendar 
prints each week a prayer of general confes- 
sions and thanksgiving, in which the entire 
congregation is asked to join audibly with the 
minister. This is used only at the morning 
service, and adds to the worshipful spirit of 
the entire service. Sunday evenings the pas- 
tor, Dr. C. J. Hawkins, is giving a series of 
lectures on “Personal Psychology,’ using the 
lives and writings of eminent persons as illus- 
trations. The lectures are heard by large 
audiences. A social hour in the church parlors 
follows the evening service, and makes for new 
acquaintances and new members. Thursday 
evenings Dr. Hawkins is giving a series of 
lectures on “Old Testament Religion,’ while 
the new associate pastor, Rey. Rudolph Hric- 
son, conducts on Thursday night an institute 
for Sunday school officers and teachers. Mr. 
Ericson is a graduate of Garret Biblical In- 
stitute and Northwestern University, and has 
specialized in religious education. 

Plymouth’s third institute of religion, held 
in October, was conducted by Dr. H. F. Rall, 
professor of theology in Garret Institute. His 
hearers, made up of people from various de- 
nominations, found this Methodist author and 
teacher a clear, keen thinker, possessed of a 
fine Christian spirit. His lectures on “Modern 
Premillenialism’” and “What Can I Believe” 
were ‘characterized by breadth of knowledge 
and deep spiritual passion. c. R. G. 


CALIFORNIA 
Brief Mention 

Repeated misfortune strikes SAN JACINTO. 
Two or three years ago its brick edifice was 
burned. Then the church federated with the 
Disciples. Recently the church building of the 
latter was destroyed by fire. Now they are 
actively canvassing the matter of a union com- 
munity church to include the Methodists also, 
as the village is small and might best be served 
by one church. One wonders: may another 
fire’ be necessary to bring about so desirable 
a conjunction? 

Work begun at SANTA SUSANNA several 
months ago by Rev. H. L. Hoyt has crystal- 
lized in an organization of 30 members. A 
lot has been purchased. With no other church 
nearer than four miles, at Simi, the people of 
the Santa Susanna Church have a clear field 
for a useful future. 


With morning congregations crowding into 
the Sunday school rooms, REDONDO BrAcH has 
purchased an adjoining lot, and a building, 
costing $3,500, has been erected for the be- 
ginner and primary classes. 

Rey. Mahlon Willett, who has accepted a 
unanimous call to LEMON Grove, had held three 
previous pastorates in California, one being for 
12 years at Santa Cruz. He then returned to 
the church of his boyhood, at Decorah, Ia., 
where he was minister for 25 years. 

Rey. Herbert Ide, minister of REDLANDS, re- 
turning in September from an extended trip 
in BWurope, is much in demand for addresses 
on his observations. A beautiful, new eight- 
room parsonage, with a superb view of the 
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| has been purchased. For director 
‘of religious education, Miss Ruth M. Holbrook, 
an experienced graduate of the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, has been secured. The 
| emeritus pastor, Rev. J. H. Williams, who had 
charge of the church in Mr. Ide’s absence, con- 
‘ducts a thriving business men’s bible class. 
At TEHACHAPI, where the Methodists failed 
{in a denominational work, our community 
| church is succeeding. At an elevation of 4,000 
feet, in the center of many acres of famous 
| pears, 40 miles from any Protestant church, it 
|radiates activities five, 12 and 20 miles to 
Sunday schools and preaching stations, besides 
‘to the tuberculosis sanitarium at Keene, where 
weekly religious meetings are held with the 
| use of motion pictures. The old buildings are 
| Inadequate; seven new lots have been pur- 
| | chased and plans are under way for new build- 
ings. Recently the San Diego Association had 
/its fall meeting with this church. Rev. La Rue 
| Watson is the minister. oO. F. 


| 
\ 
\ 
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NEW MEXICO 

Dr. H. S. Davidson Leaves Albuquerque 

. In the departure of Dr. H. S. Davidson 
from First, ALBUQUERQUE, both the church 
| and the city sustain a real loss. Mr. David- 
/ son came to Albuquerque nearly four years ago 
| on account of the illness of his wife. When 
she passed away, it was feared he would not 
long remain with the church. A eall from 
| First, Porterville, Cal., has been accepted by 
him and he is at work on the new field. Dur- 
| ing his stay in Albuquerque the church pur- 
| chased a parsonage and renovated completely 
|its church edifice; more members were added 
| than during any preceding ten years, more, in- 
; deed, than were on the roll of resident members 
‘when he became the pastor. In recognition of 


his splendid work, the church added $1,100 to 
his salary. 


Mr. Shoemaker at Albuquerque 

Rey. R. R. Shoemaker, assistant superin- 
tendent, goes to ALBUQUERQUE for several 
weeks of continuous service to help shape 
things for a forward move in this rapidly 
growing city. The new Santa Fé Railroad 
shops at this point will bring to Albuquerque 
a thousand. families. F. L. M. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Change Location of Church Door 
A much needed improvement to the church 
building of ISABEL has just been completed. 
Since the first building, the main door has 
opened on the northwest corner, with steep 
steps, and as the prevailing winds come from 
that direction, it was most inconvenient, and 
even dangerous, to use that entrance on stormy 
days. Now there is a handsome vestibule in 
front of the tower, with the doors and steps 
facing south. The church, with the help of 
the Ladies’ Aid, is also paying off the parson- 
age debt. This is a new country, and most 
of the people are on new land, with everything 
to be done. Since freight rates have been ad- 


justed this year, it is hoped that some money - 


may be made this winter selling coal. 


Began Work on Church Building at Firesteel 
The Ladies’ Aid of FIRESTEEL has taken the 
first steps toward the erection of a church 
building. Plans are being drawn, and the work 
of excavation will begin at once. The base- 
ment, at any rate, will be completed, and an 
effort will be made to get the building enclosed. 
It is hoped that sufficient funds may be raised 
to bring the work to completion. fF. L. M. 
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ARIZONA 

Tempe Pastor Minister for Quarter Century 

Tempe’s church year opens well although 
the heat has been above normal, The Sunday 
school attendance is past the 100 mark; a 
financial drive, held earlier in the season than 
usual, has not been unsuccessful. During 
July, Sunday school and church services were 
combined, while during part of the summer 
the four Protestant churches in town united 
in evening services. The congregation ar- 
ranged a church dinner in September in ap- 
preciation of the services of their pastor, Rev. 
T. O. Douglass, Jr., and in celebration of the 
anniversary of his 25 years in the ministry. 


IOWA 
Three Golden Anniversaries 

Three churches have recently passed the 
half century mark, and have recognized the 
event with suitable observance. These churches 
belong to Northwestern Iowa, a territory re- 
ferred to by one of our early missionaries as 
a waste that would never have anything but 
Indians and grasshoppers. ‘Father’ Taylor 
was not a false but a mistaken prophet, for 
today this is one of the most prosperous sec- 
tions of the state. 

EMMETSBURG celebrated its golden anniver- 
sary Oct 15, with two days of spiritual and 
social festivities. Two former pastors, Rey. 
O. P. Chaplin and Rev. Glen Taylor, shared in 
the joy of the occasion. The wide outreach 
of the church, as well as the deep affection in 
which it is held, was reflected in a score of 
letters from former members. A fine historical 
address was given by Hon. Dwight G. McCarty. 
The closing feature was an historical pageant 
in eight episodes, “The Call of the West,’ 
tracing the Pilgrim movement from England 


Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 


For Boys and Girls 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


Selections in 


Five Exceptional Books 
COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
In this delightful volume Dr. van Dyke leads the way with 


simple English by 


HENRY A. SHERMAN 
and CHARLES 
FOSTER KENT 


With 30 full-page illustra- 
tions in full color and duo- 
tone. A beautiful book which 
every child should own. $3.50 


POEMS OF 
AMERICAN 
_PATRIOTISM 


Selected by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


With 14. inspiring illustrations in full color by N. C. WyerH. 
This, too, is a book which should be in every household. $3.50 


LIGE MOUNTS, FREE TRAPPER 


By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


A splendid story of frontier and Indian life for both boys 
and men. Illustrated. $2. 00 


BANNERTAIL By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


_ A story of a gray squirrel by the -uthor of WILD ANIMALS I 
HAVE KNOWN. With illustrations by the author. $2.00 


THE BLACK WOLF PACK yy pan Bearp 


An adventurous and enthralling story for boys. a rele 
1.05 


deep spiritual insight and clear vision to a new and rich com- 
panionship with books. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
The Old Testament considered as a book of literature, 


revealing the grandeur, the folly, the baseness, the nobility 
of human nature. $2.00 


THE PRINT OF MY 
REMEMBRANCE 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
“Out of the sincere joy I have found in it, I feel an urge 
to beg everybody to read the best book of the year.”—CHARLES 
Witutis THompson in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


THE REVOLT AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


A highly significant book by the author of THE RISING TIDE 
OF COLOR, which is aow being discussed from pulpi all over 
the country. $2.50 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK 


This remarkable book is now in its twenty-first printing. It 
is being bought and read more widely than at any time since 
it first was published. Illustrated. $3.00 


GHvwREES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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to Northwest Iowa. This production was pre- 
pared under the direction of the pastor, Rev. 
J. DB. Brereton, and required a cast of 60 
people. Mr. Brereton has ministered here for 
14 years and is greatly beloved by his people. 

SHELDON celebrated its golden jubilee on the 
same day as Hmmetsburg, although the actual 
anniversary of the organization was Aug. 18. 
At the Sunday morning service Mrs. Robert 
Aborn gave a splendid historical paper, com- 
piled from many sources, and reflecting a fine 


Crowell Books 
Around the World in Ten Days 


By Cuetsea Curtis Fraser. With 
4 illustrations in color by Howard 
L. Hastings. 320 pages, 8v0. Net 
$1.75, postage extra. 
Jules Verne outdone in this thrilling 
adventure story. 


Korean Fairy Tales 
By W. Exuior Grirris. Illustrated 
in color. 220 pages, 8vo. Net $1.60, 
extra. 
stories’ brought from the 
of the world. 


postage 
Charming 
other side 


Secrets of the Stars 
By Inuz N. McF ex. 320 pages, 8vo. 
Net $1.60, postage extra. 
An outline of astronomy of interest to 
young and old. 


Rico and Wiseli 
By JoHanna: SPyYRI, 
“Heidi.” Translated by Louise 
Brooks. Illustrated in color. 4509 
pages, 8vo. Net $1.50, postage 
extra. 

Two pleasing Alpine tales by the 

author of “Heidi.” 


Trini, the Little Strawberry Girl 
By Jowanna Spyri. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in color. 
96 pages, 8vo. Net 75c, postage 
extra. 

A story of the mountain children of 

Switzerland. 


author of 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


EVOLUTION 


A WITNESS TO GOD 
i BY 


Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 


A book that answers the Bryanite 
as well as the materialist. 


Sixty-four pages, attractively bound. 
Thirty-five cents a copy. 


THE WITNESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6142 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
A Christian automobile is one that brings 
as many people as possible to church. 


interpretative skill. Supt. P. A. Johnson gave 
the address .in the evening. Rev. C. M. West- 
lake of Ainsworth, Neb., renewed the acquaint- 
ance of his former parishioners, and acted as 
toastmaster at the closing banquet, where more 
than 200 were served. The pastor, Rev. H. O. 
Allen, on this occasion, appeared in the réle 
of a prophet, and predicted that the Sheldon 
Church, in 1972, would be a United Commu- 
nity Church. This beloved pastor has more 
faith in the speedy dissolution of sectarianism 
than present indications would warrant. 
CLARION came. to its half century mile-stone 
on Armistice Day. It is the fruitful vine of 
“Wather’” Sands’ planting, that intrepid soul 
of the pathfinding spirit, who won the title 
of “Bishop of Wright and Hancock Counties.” 
Five brave souls formed the organization in 
“the old court house,’ and from that small 
beginning a church of growing influence has 
developed, never stronger than it is today. 
An unusual feature of the anniversary was the 
reading of a poem by Mrs. Emily Gibbs, 92 
years of age, and the only living charter mem- 
ber. The pastor, Rey. P. G. Viehe, crowned 
the celebration with a message the following 
Sunday on “Looking Forward.” P, A. J. 


NEBRASKA 
Albion’s Fiftieth Anniversary 

ALBION has passed its 50th milestone, and 
in recognition of the event an anniversary 
celebration was held, beginning with a banquet 
Friday evening, Oct. 6, and closing with special 
services Sunday, Oct. 8. The banquet was 
attended by about 800 members and former 
members. It was followed by a program con- 
sisting of ‘special music, an historical sketch 
and an anniversary poem; also by two ad- 
dresses, one by Associate Supt. W. A. Tyler 
on “Congregational Pioneering in Nebraska,” 
and the other by a former pastor, Rev. A. A. 
Cressman, on “Pioneering in Albion.” 

On Saturday evening the church presented 
an historical pageant, which was written by 
the pastor, Rev. B. J. Trickey, and consisted 
of four parts: Part 1, Spirit of the Pilgrims; 
Part 2, Spirit of the Wilderness and the In- 
dians; Part 3, Spirit of the Pioneers; Part 4, 
Spirit of the Local Church. It gave an im- 
pressive demonstration of the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims again entering the wilds of the wil- 
derness, and through privation ‘and sacrifice, 
establishing a church, feeble at first, but now 
strong, full of courage and purpose, and, 
through many avenues, serving humanity. The 
pageant was doubtless the most distinctive, if 
not the most impressive feature of the cele- 
bration. 

There were four services on Sunday besides 
the church school. Dr. O. S. Davis, president 
of Chicago Seminary, preached both morning 
and evening. Dr. J. N. Bennett, president’ of 
Doane College, and Dr. C. G. Murphy, secre- 
tary of religious education, gave addresses in 
the afternoon, and spoke ‘again at a_ special 
young people’s supper that evening. All these 
services were well attended and the fellowship 
was wonderfully fine. 

There was an exhibit showing the progress 
of the church and the pictures of the pastors 
who had served it. There were no charter 
members present, and the only former pastor 
in attendance was: Rey. A. A. Cressman, who 
served the chureh from 1880 to 1886. The 
program stated that the church was proud to 
have two members who were direct descendants 
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of the Mayflower, F. A. Doten and- Mrs 
F. R. Gundy. { 
Much eredit is due the pastor for his able 
leadership, and the chureh for entering heartily 
into the spirit of the celebration. oc. G. M. 


TEXAS 

Trying out New Plans at El Paso 

HL Paso’s new plan of holding services in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral is well under way 
and is proving successful, with congregations 
steadily increasing. ‘Strangers are attracted tc 
the services because of the central location. 
The building lends itself to a dignified, wor- 
shipful service. On one Sunday afternoon 
each month a social hour at 5.80 is held in the 
old building, which makes a serviceable parish 
house. Rev. W. H. Hlfring, the pastor, has 
about completed the organization of a com- 
munity church ten miles down the valley, a 
work which holds great promise. F.L. M. 


COLORADO 


Becomes Pastor of Englewood 

ENGLEWoopD has called as pastor Mr. L. C. 
Pritchard, a student at Iliff School of The- 
ology, Denver. He has had several successful 
years of experience as a student preacher in 
the Methodist Church, and has just been 
licensed to preach by the Denver Association 


MR. LLOYD 


GEORGE 
E. T. Raymond 


A brilliant and unsparing portrait 
by the author of “Uncensored 
Celebrities.’’ 


PERFECT 
BEHAVIOR 


Donald Ogden Stewart 


A parody outline of Etiquette by 
the author of “A Parody Outline 
of History.” ' $2.00 


BOOKS 


MARGOT 
ASQUITH: 


An Autobiography. Vols. Jif and IV 


Unsparing revelations of the war 
years, $6.00 


THE JUDGE 
Rebecca West 


“The clear unmistakable light of 
genius.”"—New York Times. $2.50 


THE THREE 
LOVERS 


Frank Swinnerton 


A sister novel to “Nocturne” and 
“Coquette.”” $2.00 


- LILIAN 
By Arnold Bennett 
A novel of the girl born to charm, 


not to typewrite. Delightful as 
“Mr, Prohack.” $2.00 
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i's AN Seve. 
ia ve 4@: 


he WIDOWS and 
ORPRANS of the 
NEAR EAST ew 
wish everyone 
im AMERICA av 

MERRY CRRISTMAS 


They are grateful to America for 
110,000 
orphans are being cared for and 
trained for future citizenship in the 
homes of the Near East Relief. 

We must help save them until 


they can be rehabilitated by eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


its aid in their distress. 


_Endorsement of Our 
Council 


The National Council’s Commit- 
tee on Near East Relief, requests 
the pastors and people to do all they 
can for immediate relief, and asks 
all churches and Sunday Schools to 
set aside Sunday, Jan. 21, 1923 
(which is the Armenian Christmas) 
as a special day on which to present 
this worthy cause and raise funds 
for it. 


that are not participating in a Com- 


This date is for churches 


munity campaign on another date. 


The 
dorsed this work as follows: 

“The National; Council of Con- 
gregational Churches commends the 
work of the Near East Relief to 
the churches and Sunday Schools 
represented in this body, for their 
prayers and their continued finan- 


National: Council has en- 


cial support.” 


Mail your Check to 
CLEVELAND H. Donpcx, Treasurer. 
Near Hast Relief, 

151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of Congregational Churches. He is already 
putting new life into the Hnglewood Church. 


MISSOURI 

Dedicate Chimes 

WESTMINSTER, KANSAS City, dedicated new 
chimes on the afternoon of Nov. 5. The chimes 
are the gift.of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Loose, whose 
home is near Westminster Church but who are 
members of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The 
chimes were played by Mr. M. L. Jones from 
a keyboard at the organ. The impressive serv- 
ices concluded with singing: 


May these loud and well-tuned voices 
Pealing forth in grand accord, 

Lift our hearts through joy and sorrow 
To thy throne, most gracious Lord. 


N.S. 


Installation of Dr. Reidenbach 

Dr. Clarence Reidenbach was recently in- 
stalled pastor of WESTMINSTER, KANSAS CITY. 
Dr. C. F’. Aked, pastor of First, in the installa- 
tion sermon, insisted that churches are not 
getting the results commensurate with their 
facilities because they are depending too much 
on our church machinery. He said that we 
cannot standardize the church because there 
are as many methods as there are minds. Or- 
ganization is necessary to church life, but 
human heart beats must be the power through 
which the church produces good men and good 
women. 

Dr. G. B. Moody, pastor of Ivanhoe Park, 
in giving the charge to the pastor, said that 
we should magnify worship more than the ser- 
mon. The message should be intellectual, but 
above all spiritual. 

President T. W. Nadal of Drury College, in 
the charge to the people, said that before 
marriage a man should subject the lady to all 
manner of investigation as to their mutual 
fitness, but that it was bad psychology to con- 
tinue the questioning after the ceremony. Like- 
wise a church, after having called a pastor, 
should give its unwavering support to their 
new leader. Loyalty to the church should be 
a matter of principle, not a question of who 
is pastor. 

Dr. Reidenbach has been pastor of West- 
minster for more than a year, and has gained 
the confidence and co-operation of the church. 

N. 8. 


MINNESOTA 
Accepts Call to Fifth Ave., Minneapolis 

FirtH AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, is one of the 

leading Congregational churches of the. city. 

2 It has had a good his- 
tory. Its pastors have 
been men of ability and 
leadership. Rev. P. A. 
Sharpe recently re- 
signed, after 12 years 
of faithful, progressive 
service, to accept the 
eall of First, Vermil- 
lion, S. D. The en- 
terprising members of 
Fifth Ave. lost no time 
in their efforts to se- 
cure his successor. They 
are happy over their choice of Rev. W. A. 
Wagner of Mitchell, S. D., who has accepted 
the unanimous call of the church, and will 
commence work Dec. 1. 

Mr. Wagner is in middle life. He is the 
only son of an honored Methodist minister, 
and was trained in Methodist schools. After 
serving two Methodist pastorates, he became 
a Congregationalist ‘‘on principle.” He is a 
modernist in his thinking but constructive in 
his teaching and ministry. He has had a 
remarkable record. He began the pastorate of 
Union, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., in 


Rey. W. A. WAGNER 


DUTTON 
Books for Christmas 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLK 


Henny and Penny 


By BERTHA PARKER HALL 


The wholesome, natural every-day life of 
children who are good playmates for your 
own four-year-olds. $1.50 


The Pinafore Pocket 
Story Book 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Quaint fancies in verse and story to stir the 
imagination of the little folks from seven to 
twelve. $2.50 


The Bird-Nest Boarding House 


By VERBENA REED 


Oliver Herford’s enchanting drawings added 
to a remarkably good story make this a 
book to be read with delight by any one 
from eight to eighty. $2.50 


FOR THE LOVER OF ADVENTURE 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


This astounding story of the most amazing 
journey in hourly nearness to death is tak- 
ing its place with the world’s greatest 
records of adventure. 


Far Away and Long Ago 


By W. H. HUDSON 


The story of his early years in an environ- 
ment wild and beautiful—a Paradise of bird 
life—the atmosphere of the South American 
pampas. $3.00 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


With 20 mounted photographs of the places 
alluded to in this exquisite classic of re- 
flection. $6.00 


The Romantic World of Music 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
With 20 portraits of great singers whom 
the author, a veteran musical critic, has 
known intimately. Henry T. Finck calls it 
“the most personal and entertaining book 
on musicians published in years.” $5.00 


RECENT FICTION 


To Tell You The Truth 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


His first new book since ‘While Paris 
Laughed,” and with just that appeal which 
no other writer has—blended of sparkle 
and tenderness and truth. $1.90 


The Driver 


By GARET GARRETT 


Give this to any man, especially one who 
recalls the stirring days of business expan- 
sion and Wall St. manipulations of the 
nineties. $2.00 


Valley Waters 


By CHARLES D. STEWART 


By the author of “The Fugitive Black- 
aniths” etc. A curiously restful book, yet 


he first page to the end. 
modern from t pag epic 


All prices are net, postage extra, 


Send for our Illustrated Lists, “Books for 
Gifts” and “Books for Children.” Address 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Publishers - - 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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1913, and during his ministry of six years in- 
ereased the membership from 175 to 583. A 
new church was built and other improvements 
made. From Richmond Hill he went to 
Mitchell, on Jan. 1, 1920. In less than two 
years the membership there was doubled. Mr. 
Wagner stands six feet in height and has an 
attractive personality. The future for Fifth 
Ave. is full of promise. 


WISCONSIN 


From Madison to Baraboo 

Rey. Henry Harris has resigned the pastor- 
ate of Pirerrm, Mapison, to accept a call to 
Baraboo, Wis. For about three years Mr. 
Harris was pastor of Plymouth, Madison, and 
after a period of war service, on the Mexican 
Border a part of the time, hé began the pas- 
torate of Pilgrim about four years ago. He 
will be greatly missed from the city, where for 
nearly eight years he has been of invaluable 
service in numerous community interests, 
among these as a member of a labor union, 
serving as a happy medium of fellowship be- 
tween classes. 


Write fs Boklet 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

may execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 


It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 


Write for Booklet 5 . 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


é Says Professor | 
Harry F. Ward 


Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Theological Seminary 


“I consider The Christian Century the 
most promising venture in the field of 
religious journalism in the English-speak- 
ing world.” 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by 
its candid discussion of living issues in the 
light of the mind of Christ 


Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 

The Christian Century, 
‘ 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of [ ] “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or [ ] ‘The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [ ] “The 
Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or [ ] ‘What 
Christianity Means to Me,’’ by Lyman Abbott. 


Union 


Name 
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MICHIGAN 
Recognition and Ordination at Ann Arbor 

The interlocking of the Hast and Weste in 
religious work was strikingly illustrated last 
week in the circumstances attending the recog- 
nition of Rev. H. A. Jump as pastor of First, 
Ann Arpor, and the ordination of his as- 
sistant, Edwin Knox Mitchell, Jr., as student 
pastor over the 830 Congregational students 
in the University of Michigan. A joint ec- 
clesiastical council was called to accomplish 
this recognition and ordination, and curiously 
enough the principal parts taken on the plat- 
form were all taken not by Western but by 
astern college graduates. 

The moderator, Rey. H. W. Bishop of Lans- 
ing, was a Williams man, as was Rev. C. O. 
Grieshaber of Grand Rapids, the scribe of the 
council. A Bowdoin alumnus, Rev. C. B. 
Hmerson of Detroit, was the preacher; ad- 
dresses were made to the ministers by Rev. 
C. W. Merriam of Grand Rapids, an Amherst 
graduate; and the ordination prayer was by 
the father of the young candidate, Prof. EB. 
Knox Mitchell of Hartford Seminary. Mr. 
Jump himself was an Amherst man, and his 
associate, Mr. Mitchell, was a Princeton man. 


OHIO 

Leaves Eastwood, Columbus 

Rey. B. L. Roberts has resigned from HWast- 
woop, CoLuMBUS, and has taken the pastorate 
of Community, Silver Lake. Mr. Roberts has 
rendered eight years of fine service to Con- 
gregationalism and the Kingdom in Columbus. 
For four years he was pastor of Washington 
Ave. Welsh Church and for the last four years 
pastor of Eastwood. In both churches he de- 
veloped a fine Christian spirit. Working 
against the tides in both churches, he man- 
aged to do much constructive work. The best 
wishes of his brethren go with him to his new 
field. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Leaves Philadelphia After Nine Years 

After nearly nine years of faithful service 
as pastor of CENTRAL, PHILADELPHIA, Rey. 
W. V. Berg, at the mid-week service of Nov. 8, 
announced to his congregation ‘his resignation 
and acceptance of the pastorate of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of Deer Park, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., to begin work the first Sunday of 
December. 

Mr. Berg has been active in city-wide in- 
terests. He has been a leader in Boy Scout 
work for several years; has been executive 
secretary of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches and also its president. These offices 
he filled without salary. Returning from three 
months’ service under the Y. M. C. A. in Camp 
Hancock, Mr. Berg devoted himself to the en- 
tertainment at the church of enlisted men. 
In 18 months more than 5,000 were reached, 
900 of whom signed cards as affiliated mem- 
bers of the church. Mr. Berg led a ‘movement 
for opening and maintaining a parish house in 
an unused church edifice in the community, 
in which eight churches participated. Jack- 


_son’s Year-Book for 1920 spoke of it as the 


outstanding religious enterprise of the year in 
Philadelphia. 

When Mr. Berg came to Central in 1918 he 
found a rapidly changing community, a ma- 
jority of elderly people in the membership, a 
small endowment and a serious financial prob- 
lem. He secured Miss Clara Dunham, gradu- 
ate of Hartford School of Pedagogy, as direc- 
tor of religious education. She graded the 
Bible School and remained in the service of the 
church eight years. Dr. Ruth A. Parmelee was 
adopted as the foreign missionary and a junior 
congregation was organized. 

In 1914 the church celebrated its 50th an- 
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niversary, and in 1920 took an active part in 
the Tercentenary Celebration, marking its close | 
by the addition of $5,000 to the endowment , 
from gifts of the living, and installing memo- 
rial and other electric lights at a cost of 
$4,800. Dr. Hdmands, for many years church 
clerk, died at the age of 96, leaving a manu- — 
script on the “Evolution of Congregational- 
ism.” This the church published and distrib- 
uted by private subscription. 

In 1920 Mr. Berg married Miss Hlla W. 
Lindsey, whose family has long been prominent 
in the church. Both before and since her * 
marriage Mrs. Berg has been a leader in all 
woman’s activities. The current expense and 
missionary budgets have been greatly increased 
during his pastorate. The removal of Mr. and 
Mrs. Berg will, be deeply regretted by the large 
circle to whom he has ministered and who have 
learned to love them both. 


CONNECTICUT 


Center, Hartford, Dedicates Memorial 


On Armistice Sunday, Nov. 12, after the morn- 
ing sermon on the subject “To Him that Over- 
cometh,” the congregation of CENTER, HArT- 
FORD, led by the minister, Dr. R. H. Potter, 
dedicated a memorial tablet to the men of the 
church who died in the World War. The 
words of dedication were, read by minister and 
people in unison. After a prayer the hymn, 
“The Supreme Sacrifice,’ by John §S. Ark- 
wright, was sung. 

The tablet is of bronze, 48 by 32 inches, and 
is placed on the east wall of the church just 
north of the center door. In the upper part 


A NEW BOOK 


The Drama in 
Religious Service 


by 
MARTHA CANDLER 


¢ 


A practical book covering the field 
of religious drama. Richly illus- 
trated. Tells you about staging, 
costuming and lighting, and how 
to use simple materials with good 
effect. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. % leather 
$3.75. Postage 20 cents 


THE PILGRIM P 19 W. Jackson St. 


Chicago 


Walker’s 
the Best 


Concordance 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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of its panel is a wreath, within which is a_ staff Rey. Philip King as assistant pastor and of Harvard University and Andover Seminary 
shield surmounted by an eagle. On either side director of religious education. Mr. King, who and has had ten years in the ministry. 


is an emblem representing respectively the closes a pastorate at Grafton, is a graduate A scholarly and detailed history of Pied- 
Army and the Navy. The list of those who : 


died is headed: “In honor of all members of 
the church and congregation who served in 
the World War and in grateful memory of 
those who died.” 
Following the names are the lines from 
Winifred Letts’ “The Spires of Oxford’: 
“They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God.” 


oe service flag of Center Church, with its q ° | 
stars, has been folded and placed in a h G f; fe lI Pp l 
frame, and was given by Dr. Potter to the i T e - C or a cop c. Q 
ae school for preservation. Admiral H. q Think of the joy you convey to someone when they receive one of i 
Bei, My ame fe eee men | ch ‘bratily” punted and bound Oxvono Bites, No mover 
Bae eieeial hoy, accepted the flag ) whether the receiver is a child or an adult, their pleasure will be equally | 
: 2 . And, better still, it is a happiness which lasts, for this gift 
behalf of the school. os. L as great , » It 1s a napp 2, gift fj 
pare f has permanent value. Let your gift this year be one with a purpose. ( 
RHODE ISLAND ti If you do not find listed here the style you -want, ( 
Commend Work of Rey. E. L. Marsh please send for a catalogue showing many others. 
The council called on Nov. 9 to dismiss ! Oxford Children’s Bible Scofield Reference Bible ! 
Rey. EH. L. Marsh, recently resigned ag pastor | Caner eat: ‘ll ee. if 
page tlus- welcome giit to any 
of PLYMOUTH, PROVIDENCE, met and passed trations and special Bible Bible reader. Has helps 
resolutions commending the important work ; study helps for children. on the pages where need- 
of Mr. Marsh in building the new church edi- Printed with clear type, ed. Black-faced type, 
fice and equipping it, thereby making a glori- | French Morocco binding. French Morocco binding. 4 
ous contribution to Congregationalism. | Size 534 x 3% age LN Size 7x4 ¥ inches. ‘No. 53 6.00 6 
MASSACHUSETTS § Oxford Older Folks’ Bible On eeshecee’ pibleny q 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Piedmont, Worcester ] With extra large type, ex- ble. ’ Very one and q 
PrepMonT, WoRcESTER, Rev. R. W. Mc- f on fc ORS a light. Printed on Oxford 4 
Laughlin, pastor, celebrated, the week of i che Durst is Heed India paper. French Mo- ; 
Noy. 12-19, the 50th anniversary ‘of its or- Morocco binding. Size rocco binding. Size5 42336 
ganization. Favored with fine weather, great 4 914 x 534 inches. x 34 inches... .. No. o113x 3.50 4 
enthusiasm prevailed during the entire week, | No. 01608 5.55 Oxford Home Bible ] 
and a note of great significance was struck 6 Oxford S. S. Teacher’s Bible An extra large type Bible, ( 
in this now somewhat historic church. On With 300 pages of teacher’s with 24 beautiful colored 
‘the first Sunday the morning sermon was ) helps. Printed in heavy, illustrations and Family § 
| preached by Rey. Willard Scott of Brookline, § pect ince les Sete hid Hae oe § 
: : orocco binding. ize inding. ize 9% x 534 
pastor of Piedmont from 1898 to 1909, and in ) 714 x 5 inches. ‘No. 04453 4.35 inchesAe onc “No. 02608 6.25 
oe ee ey Stiles, Bradley of cAt all booksellers or from the publishers 
Portland, Me., pastor from 1909 to 1920, was y P ; 
the preacher. A great banquet was held on j 
Monday evening, the 13th, at which the pastor, 
_ Dr. McLaughlin, presided, in the absence of 
| C. Henry Hutchins, a charter member and 
| chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
who was seriously sick at the time, and passed 
away the next day at his home in Shrewsbury. 
| Among the speakers at the banquet were Dr. 
Bradley; Dr. Robert MacDonald, pastor of 
Plymouth, the mother church; Dr. F. T. 
Rouse, pastor of Pilgrim, the daughter of 
Piedmont. A special event was the presence 
) at all the services of Mrs. David O. Mears, 
widow of the first settled pastor of the church. This cosy sun- 
| Mrs. Mears gave compelling addresses at both parlor, with its 
the banquet and the midweek service, the latter magnificent view, 
taking the form of a reminiscence meeting, is only one of the 
and led by Deacon William Woodward, a many home com- 
charter member. On Sunday, the 19th, Dr. forts of 
| McLaughlin gathered up the threads of the THE 
week’s impressions in a masterly discourse 
' from the text, “And I lifted up mine eyes and NORTHFIELD 
|) saw, and behold, a man with a measuring line 
in his hand.” He considered the standards OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
| of measurements yariously applied to the 
rit may be measured mate- ‘ 
ee a ee Givitual, because of Open fires, good food, pleasant rooms (steamheated |, and refined service are 
| the light of God in its midst; and a church, features. Among the many other snow-time joys he.e are Skiing, Snowshoe- 
which, because of the presence of the spiritual, ing, Tobogganing, Winter Picnics, and Sleighing. The Hotel, Public, and 
sore hag aaa ee ia Northfield Seminary Libraries offer tempting opportunities. And guests are 
| Bac cok of het, invited to the public lectures, concerts, and musicales of The Northfield 
| and written, ’and the presentation directed, by Schools. Why not come for a few weeks or all winter? Delightful House 
) Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, with 100 members Parties may be held here at Christmas and other times. Rates reduced for 
| of the church in the cast. : winter. Write for illustrated folder. 
| Sunday, Nov. 26, was a great day in the 
celebration, when a committee of 100 men AMBERT G. MOODY, MGR. EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
|) yisited every home in the great Piedmont 
| parish. On Dee. 1 the church will add to its | 
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mont, narrating the events leading up to its 
organization and covering the half century of 
its influential life and conspicuous service, was 
prepared by William Woodward and published 
by the church just preceding the celebration. 
It fills 100 pages, and with its complete sched- 
ules, tabulated statistics, and painstaking in- 
dexing is valuable both for its information 
and as a model. By. 


Fifteenth Anniversary as Pastor of Beachmont 

Large congregations were present, Noy. 5, 
at the 15th anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. Israel Ainsworth as minister of TRINITY, 
BEACHMONT. In the evening Mr. Ainsworth 
preached his 15th anniversary sermon from the 
text, “Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord Thy Ged hath led thee these fifteen 


@ The Religious Book of Your Generation 


IN HIS 
IMAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan 
The epoch-making book against 
Darwinism that is awakening re- 

ligious leaders—startling educators— 

influencing legislation! Ezehth Edition 
HAVE YOU READ IT? $1.75 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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years.” He reviewed the work of these years, 
dwelling upon the difficulties, disappointments, 
successes and victories experienced and gave 
the following figures: At the beginning of his 
pastorate there were 1383 church members, 41 
absent, leaving a resident membership of 92, 
only 41 of whom are now resident members. 
On confession and by letter from other churches 
250 have united with the church, 19 have died 
and 177 have been dismissed during this period. 
The home expenses have been $38,683, benevo- 
lences $3,245 and more than $4,000 has been 
spent on building improvements. 

Mr. Ainsworth has united 118 couples in 
marriage and conducted 240 funerals. This 
church came to self-support eight years ago, 
and is now in a prosperous condition. During 
1922 there have been added 40 new members, 
the largest number during any year of this 
pastorate, making the total membership 206. 


Council of Recognition In Dorchester 


CENTRAL, DoRCHESTER, on Noy. 15, recog- 
nized Rey. L. BH. Evans as pastor, with the 
full accompaniments of an installation. By 
previous arrangement the Suffolk South As- 
sociation of Ministers met for routine busi- 
ness, then adjourned for the formal proceed- 
ings. Dr. I. W. Sneath was moderator. 
Churches outside the denomination and minis- 
ters of the Association were made correspond- 
ing members. Mr. Evans presented an inter- 
esting paper upon “A Few Working Beliefs.” 
In the evening Dean C. W. Dunham of Gordon 


College preached the sermon; Rey. C. M. 
Crooks, succeeding Mr. Evans at Barre, of- 


fered the prayer; the fellowship of the churches 
4 


Foremost Among New Religious Books 


“Preach it Again” 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 


The story of an attempt to learn what a congregation 
thought about a year of preaching. The experiment 
made possible conclusions that cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and suggestive to laymen as well as to preachers 
and students ‘and teachers of pulpit work. In five 
captivating chapters, Doctor Clausen sums up the re- 
sults of his investigation. The sermons follow -strik- 
ingly unusual in form and content. #1.25 net 


The Christian Faith and 


Human Relations 


STEPHEN GREENE LECTURES 


The lecturers in this course were W. C. Bitting, Shailer 
Mathews, William Douglas MacKenzie, Roger W. Bab- 
son and Edward Caldwell Moore. Their themes were 
the family, the community, the state, industry, and in- 
ternational relations. Historical, constructive, and prac 
tical, rich in information and keenly stimulating, of 
fine feeling and intelligent thinking, these essays are a 
contribution of unusual worth to the discussion of the 
times. #1.25 net 


If America Fail! 


By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


Our national mission and our possible future. Dr. 
Batten discusses first the meaning and mission of Amer- 
ica ; then reviews the field of history and notes the great 
causes of the decline and fall of nations, and considering 
America again, finds those familiar diseases at their old- 
time work. The second part of the book ts constructive, 
showing how the national life may be purged, and its 
missions for the world fully performed. 81.60 net 


God’s Better Thing 


By A. D. BELDEN, B.D. _ (Lond.) 
Essays of Concern and Conviction 


The author’s conviction is that the evangelical faith 
is seriously cramped by a purely individualistic applica- 
tion, and that it must find its floweriug and fruitage in 
the gospel of the ie Aaa aah of God on earth before it can 
adequately satisfy the spiritual needs of mankind and 
give just proof of itself. Here are thought and passion, 
matter and style, that should make the book attractive 
and worth while to a multitude of readers. 

$1.50 net 
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American Standard Bible. 
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The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all the lenges 
. Y. W. 0. A. and 


ing Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y. M.C. A 
Bible Schools in the United States. 


The American Standard Bible text is used by over 13,000,000 Sab- 
bath School scholars from which to study the International, Graded 


or other Bible Lessons. 


The American Standard Bible is for sale by all booksellers. 
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“And the greatest of these is 


That wonderful love chapter, 
Bible, gives you a clearer insight, does it not, than does any former version? 
The greatest thing in the world—love—surely means more to you than just 
And yet this is only one of the thousands of passages that take 
on a richer meaning, a deeper significance as more accurately rendered in the 


NELSON 


For your study or your devotions no other version speaks with such ac- 
curacy, authority or beauty of language. 
bath School or Church is completely equipped without a copy of Nelson’s 


as rendered in American Standard 
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was extended by Rey. H. A. Morton of Phillips 


Church; the charge to the minister by Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney of Second, Dorchester; the 
charge to the people, Dr. W. R. Campbell of 
Highland, Roxbury. Mr. Hyans has been with 
Central since January and the work accom- 
plished attests his fitness for that parish. 

Ww. P. L. 

MAINE 

Woodfords, Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 

Wooprorps, PorrLANp, had an interesting 
anniversary celebration recently upon the com- 
pletion of 50 years of service as a church in 
the Woodfords district. Special services were 
held Nov. 5-8, the final night being given over 
to portraying in tableaux the history of the 
church. In this former pastors took a promi- 
nent part. 

While the historical part was impressive and 
enjoyed by all, even more so was the tableau 
representing the present work and the work to 
be done. No one in the audience could doubt 
for one moment the enthusiasm and the earn- 
estness which fairly radiated from these 
groups. 

The present pastor, Rey. D, I. Gross, is a 
hard worker and loved by all who know him. 
He belongs particularly to the children, which 
is probably one of the reasons why the Sunday 
school is the fourth largest in America in the 
denomination. 

The 50th anniversary will be long remem- 
bered by all. Strangers in the church and the 
younger people were enabled to follow past 
incidents more closely because of a handsome 
program in the form of a booklet, which was 
sold at 25 cents each. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ANDERSON, M. T., Ludlow, 
N. H. At work. 

BrerGen, 8S. V., Angola, N. Y., to First, 
Falls. Accepts to begin Jan. 1, 

BRADFORD, W. P., Boothbay Harbor, Me., to Hallo- 
well. At work. 

Cuorp, R. N., Deer Park, Mo., to Waynoka, Okla. 
At work. 

CLARK, J. S., Brookfield, Vt., to Wersénnes:. 

Dn Le PorTE, PAUL, student, Yankton College, 
to supply, Aten, Neb. At work. 

HORNING, LAWRENCE, Pierce, Neb., to David City. 
Accepts. 

KIMMEL, H. C., Big Piney, Wyo., to Cedar Grove, 
Nios 

Oakes, C. O., Community, Helena, Okla., to King- 
fisher. Accepts to begin Jan, 1. 

PRENTISS, H. M., Rutherford, N. J., to First Pres- 
byterian, Easton, Pa. 

PrpRce, PAYSON, South, Pittsfield, Mass., to First, 
Reading. 
SHPRMAN, S. 

Nene 


Mass., to Amherst, 


Niagara 


C., Rutland; Mass., to Franklin, 

Aecepts to begin Dee. 17. 

Simmons, R. B., Middlefield, Mass., 
Chicopee. Accepts. 

WHILDING, SAMUEL, Plymouth, Pa., to Gomer, O. 

WorpswortH, Watson, Village, Dorchester, Mass., 
to Housatonic. 


to First, 


Resignations 
Curtis, J. S., Somers, Ct. ' 
FRASER, DONALD, Wells River, Vt. 
Hatt, J. C., Ione, Ore. Effective Jan. 1. 
Perry, -L. E., Scituate Center, Mass, 
SULLIVAN, JOSHPH, Chicopee, Mass. 


Recognitions 
WHITLEY, J. E., Second, Winchester, Mass., Nov. 
16. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. D. A: Fraser, 
‘HH. J. Chidley, and H. J. Kilbourn. 


Ordination and Installation 


Gisson, BE. H., i., First, Brockton, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. J. A. Beebee; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. McKay, M. C. Jennings, W. P. 
Landers, F. BH. Emrich, J. C. Justice, H. F. 
Holton, D. B. Matthews, and T. B. Busfield. 

Jonns, MR. AND Mrs. HAwTHORNE, Second, Tor: 
ringford, Ct., Nov. 23, 1922. Sermon by Rev. A. 
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B. Patten; other parts- taken by Rey. Messrs. Missouri years of service by Dr. Thrall as Scoutmaster 
H. H. Burt, F. W. Herman, J. W. Flight, H. BH. Webster Groves, First, Oct. 29, 2 of Troop One and 11 years as active Scout- 
Small, W. HB. Wheeler, W. B. Johnson, G. I. Nnw HAMPSHIRD master in Massachusetts and North Carolina. 
Edwards, and S. T. Clifton. Bartlett, Nov. 5, 1 1 Srarr, Rev. Frep, of First, Colorado Springs, 
csaicge Concord, First 6 6 Col., has been given a three months’ vacation on 
Exeter 5 account of poor health. After a month in 
A 5 a Conf. Total North Weare 2 8 Massachusetts, one in Virginia and a ‘trip 
Penacook rt 7g through the Panama Canal, Mr. Staff expects 
Redlands : 9 OHIO to return to his church the Sunday before 
San Diego, First 17 Toledo, First 6 ali Christmas. 
¢ Santa Susanna 30 Ruopn ISLAND 
ONNECTICUT : Riverpoint F 
Ellington, Nov. 5. 5 15 =a is ena ; y Events to Come 
Wallingford, Nov. 5. 10 10 Bennington, Second 7 13 CHURCH EXxTmNSION Boarps, annual meeting, 
: Woodbridge, First Q) Binghamton, N. Y., Dee. 12. 
Cees Bryn Mawr Communit 25 Personals Woman’s Boarp OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
eo ae y © Brown, Rev. FRED, new pastor of North Collins, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 5, 1922, 10.30 A.M. 
Ae hieaaales Nav. 5 js 2 N. Y., was recently welcomed by members of Yoman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR, 
Boctenn Union, es 5, 3 za the church and other friends at a reception weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 A.M., 19 La- 
ee ae Nov. 5 B in his honor. Following a musical program Salle St., Room 1315, Chicago, Ill. 
ea Highlands Ae : a8 Mr. Brown in a brief talk thanked the members BANGORW IGONVOCATIONI OD VWinHi Banoce M 
ee ae ? es of the church for the cordial welcome extended Theological Seminary, Jan 29-Feb o vee =) 
eh en i to Mrs. Brown, their daughter Elsie and him- ve eae? ime s 
anna ee Bee Ga ‘ ae self, and anidicated the lines on which he wished 
gh eid. South me to carry on his work in his new parish. Moving Pictures 


The Mother-Teacher 
of Religion 


By ANNA FREELOVE BETTS 


“If the mothers of the land would 
read this book and profit by it the' 
problem of the religious education of 
the young would be solved.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Illustrated. 


Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.20 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


: SAMPLES OF 
FREE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday Schools. 

THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday Schools. 

CHRISTMAS FOLKS. Cantata. 

WHEN THE KING CAME. 
Sample Anthems for Choir. 


Play, without music. 


Any 3 of the above samples mailed to one 
address. ASK For CATaLoG 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dietz 


STEEL LETTERS 
Readable 150 Feet 


BRONZE COVERED 
FRAME 


Sample Piece Panel 
and Letters Free 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


Next Sunday RALLY DAY } 


r, 844 E. 40th St 


f PHONE. GAKCAND 4839 i 


Chicago 


fs “The Chach fawsty Bios” 


THE: ORIGINAL VEST-POCKET HELP 
TORREY’S 


Gist of the Lesson 


By R. A. Torrey and Others 


Lesson Text in Fuil. Changes in Revised Ver- 
Emphasized Words and _ sion Noted. 

Phasses in Black Face Dates Given as Accepted. 
Exposition of Lesson. 


Rat ition of Thought. Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 


®.H REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MarsH, Rey. A. J., celebrated on Oct. 22, 


PILLSBURY, REV. AND Mrs. H. G., 


Bulletin Boards 


15 METAL PANELS 


REEVES, REV. AND Mrs. F. H., 


20 E. Randolph Street 


CAMPBELL, Rny. Roy, pastor of First, San Diego, 
Cal., has become so widely known in his city 
as a 20th century expositor of Christian ideas 
in their relation to social and public life, and 
with it so warm a human sympathy in com- 
prehending various points of view that he has 
been enlisted on the editorial staff of the in- 
fluential evening Tribune. Thrice weekly he 
will present a department under the caption: 
“Half Column Comments.” 

DASCOMB, Rrv. H. N., formerly of Denver, Colo., 
is acting pastor of Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo. 


DENNY, RV. WILSON, has resigned the pastorate 


of Lake Geneva, Wis. He will make his head- 
quarters at Beloit and be ready for service as 
desired, since he has no thought of retiring 
from the ministry. 
HARRISON, Rey. C. H., has resigned his position 
as western secretary of the Church Building 
Society with headquarters in Denver, and be- 
comes home missionary superintendent of 
Oregon and southern Idaho. Thus he succeeds 
Rey. A. J. Sullens, who is now home missionary 
superintendent for Colorado and the other 
mountain states. Mr. Harrison has shown 
great business capacity in the work of the 
Building Society. Under his ‘administration 
practically every church in the large western 
district has been brought up to date in pay- 
ments on loans, and many building enterprises 
have been helped by wise counsel and financial 
aid. Mr. Harrison has been indefatigable in 
his labors and travels, and will bring to the 
churches in his new field much valuable busi- 
ness experience. 
the 
25th anniversary of his ordination to the 
ministry, preaching a sermon on “Twenty-Five 
Years in the Service of the Christian Church” 
at Boylston Congregational Church, Jamacia 
Plain, Mass., of which he is pastor. 
on the 50th 
anniversary of their marriage, Oct. 21, were 
tendered a reception by the people of St. Paul, 
Chicago, Ill., of which Dr. Pillsbury is pastor. 
Congratulations and a purse of gold were pre- 
sented by the church, by the young people, and 
by the surviving members of Dr. Pillsbury’s 
class at Andover, ’82, This is the fourth year 
of his successful pastorate of St. Paul. 
on the occasion 
of their removal from Amherst, N. H., to Ash- 
burnham, Mass., were presented with a purse 
of $100 at a farewell reception given by their 
Amherst parishioners. Resolutions of apprecia- 
tion of their work of the last two years were 
passed. Mr. Reeves leaves the Amherst church 
in a prosperous and harmonious condition. In 
two years 17 have been taken into church 
membership, 10 on confession, improvements 
have been made on the plant, and over $1,000 
given to the denominational benevolences. 


THRALL, Roy. J. B., pastor of First, Asheville, 


N. @., on April 4 last, was guest at the eighth 
anniversary dinner of Troop One, Asheville 
Boy Scouts, which he organized and which is 
the pioneer troup of that section of North 
Carolina. This date closed eight continuous 


Serve over 10,000 
Churches of every 
Denomination 


Booklet Sent Free 


Learn how other Churches 
get their movie outfits 


In order that we might aid churches 
and chureh organizations in securing 
reliable motion picture and stereop- 
ticon outfits, we have published a lim- 
ited edition of a valuable little 
booklet entitled “How We Secured 
Our Church Projector.” 


This booklet tells how young people’s 
societies, Sunday school classes, men’s 
clubs, Bible and mission study groups 
and other church organizations and 
individuals have easily raised the 
money which enabled their churches 
to enjoy the benefits of the finest 
motion picture and stereopticon equip- 
ment. While they last, copies of this 
booklet will be sent free on request. 


Tear out the coupon below—it is for 
your convenience. 


Acme Motion Picture 
Projector Co., 

806 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Religious Service Dept. No. 22. 
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Acme Combination Motion Picture and 
Stereopticon Machines and their uses 
in Churches and Sunday Schools. 

How Church Organizations have financed 
the purchase of Motion Picture Outfits. 
Special Time Payment Plan to Churches 
and Public Institutions. 


Name 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. SUSAN W. DICKINSON 
Died, in Marietta, O., Nov. 16, Mrs. Susan 
Williams, wife of Rev. Cornelius E. Dickinson. 
She was born in Charlemont, Franklin County, 
Mass., Dee. 27, 1836; educated in Shelburne Falls 
Academy and Mount Holyoke College; married 
Oct. 1, 1863, and was for fifty-nine years a model 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s: Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday- School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


It'combines everything essential and 
has become a necessity to teachers 
who wish to obtain the most for them- 
selves and in turn pass it along. Great 


pains and study are put in: the me- | 
chanical appearance of the volume, 
for it is illustrated by: over 150° pic- 
tures, comprehensive maps and charts 
-and colored full-page illustrations. 


Let us send you a pamphlet con- 
taining the first’ “lesson taken 
from. the volume: of 1923 
Price $1.90 Net; 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicayo 


$2.00 Delivered 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL STUDY 
COURSES? 


Are you planning a change the first of the 
year to meet the needs of particular classes? 
If you are, have you considered our Con- 
structive Studies? 


For full information write 


The University of Chicago Press 
5748 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“REVELL” BOOK 
Now in Second Edition 


Making the Bible Real 


By Frederic B. Oxtoby 


Used with great success at Young People’s 
Conferences, Teacher Training Classes, Mid- 
week Services. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift for All Who Wish 
to Understand the Bible. 


Price: Net $1.00, postpaid 
14 Beecn Boge. & THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jackson St. 


Chicago 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


SUPPLIES 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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wife and mother, and a most efficient helpmeet 
in the following churches: Oak Park and Elgin, 
Ill., Marietta, Windham, Cincinnati (Columbia 
Church), and Belpre, O. 

She was all her life interested in all branches 
of missionary work ;—participated in the organi- 


“zation of the W. B. M. I. half a century age, 


and was a constant contributor to its funds. Not 
able to attend meetings for the last two years, 
she rejoiced in the privilege of sending her thank 
offering. In all the churches mentioned, as well 
as in associations, she has been a leader not only 
in women’s missionary work, but in all educa- 
tional and Christian activities. 

Shortly before her death she remarked that a 
happy death is the result of a good life. Her 
hope for the future was in the mercy of God and 
not in any merit of her own. Those who knew 
her are assured that her very useful life was 
worthy of divine approval and that henceforth 
there is laid up for her a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
her. 


GEORGE A. HALL 


Rev. George Atwater Hall, who died in Brook- 
line, Mass., Nov. 19, was born in Northampton in 
1859. He graduated from Amherst College in 
1882, and from Hartford Theological Seminary 
in 1885. After doing post-graduate work he be- 
came pastor of the South Congregational Church 
in Peabody, Mass., where he remained until 1906. 
Since then he has served on various committees 
of the Congregational Church, among them the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board. 
He was a trustee of Amherst College. He-is sur- 
vived by his wife, one daughter and four sons. 


REV. 


REV. GEORGE G. RICE 
A life of unusual length and usefulness joined 
the saints ‘‘who from their labors rest,’’ when 
death called Rev. George G. Rice, Oct. 18, at 


the home of his daughter in Council Bluffs, Ia. 
“Rather” Rice, as he was affectionately known, 
was born in Hnosburg, Vt., Sept. 22, 1819, and 
therefore at the time of his death had reached 
the advanced age of 103 years. When First 
Church, Council Bluffs, honored Dr. Rice by 
celebrating his 100th anniversary in 1919, the 
beloved centenarian stood in the pulpit of the 
church he had organized, and in words of truth 
and ‘soberness bore joyful testimony to God’s 
merciful kindness through the five score years 
of his earthly pilgrimage. It was’ a thrilling 
moment, At the age of 16 he made confession 
of Christ, and united with the church. He en- 
tered Bennington Academy and later the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from which institution he 
graduated in 1845. 

After teaching for a time in Maryland he de- 
eided to enter the ministry, and accordingly 
matriculated at Union Seminary in 1847 and 
graduated three years later. In the autumn of 
1850 he received his commission from the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society to preach in Iowa. 
This brought him to Fairfield, Iowa, where he 
remained for a year, and then set his face west- 
ward, locating at Council Bluffs then known as 
Kanesville. Here he organized a church of eight 
members and served it seven years. The town 
was without a railroad, but Dr. Rice lived to see 
eight trunk lines reach and pass through the 
city. He organized the church at Onawa in 
June, 1858. Then he moved to Kansas, serving 
the churches at Albany and Hiawatha until 1867. 
He returned to Council Bluffs, not as pastor but 
to make this his permanent home. Here he 
lived for more than half a century, supplying 
churches, and maintaining an active and help- 
ful interest in all the affairs of the local church. 
He was often seen in our state meetings, and 
seldom missed a meeting of his association even 
when in extreme physical weakness. His life 
companion preceded him to the higher life by 
18 years. The early cabin home sheltered many 
a weary traveler who was seeking a home, or 
fame and fortune, on the banks of the Missouri 
River, or intent on going farther west. In his 
home city he was loved and honored, but to those 
who had the privilege of knowing him, he was 
a rare, chivalrous soul, who belongs to the path- 
finders of the race. Pp. A. TS. 
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In Memoriam 
Mre. Emma L. Hedges 


In memory of my beloved mother, who passed 
from earth one year ago, Nov. 22, 1921, at the 
age of 78. 

The daughter of Moses and Bliza Tuttle Swezey 
of East Patchogue, N Y., she spent must of 
her life in that place. She married Charles M. 
Hedges of that place, and they celebrated their 
Golden Wedding a few months before her death. 

Early in life she joined the Congregational 
Church of Patchogue, and was always intensely 
interested in its welfare and in that of the B. P. 
Chapel, teaching a Sunday School class for many 
years, and helping in other ways. For some time 
she had been a deaconess of the church, as her 
husband had been for many years a deacon. 

Fond of music, books and flowers and all the 
beautiful things in life, she made her home a 
happy place for those about her, and to many her 
life has been a help and an inspiration. 

“For me to live is Christ.” He Ls M, 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
The Rewards of Faithfulness 


Comment on Topic for Dec. 17-23 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: The Gains of Fidelity. Rev. 2: 1-10. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The church at Ephesus was not congratu- 
lated because of luxury and ease. Rather for 
its hard work and its steadfast endurance. 
They did not get weary of or in well-doing. 
Fidelity to a common object of devotion should 
draw together those who possess it. The Lord 
rewards those who “stick it out.’ They are 
the real conquerors. The church at Smyrna 
was passing through great distress and poverty. 
Fidelity does not tremble in the face of an 
uncertain future. TFidelity to the end of this 
life means- a crown of life eternal. Heaven 
has a special place of honor for those who have 
come out of great tribulation (Rey. 7: 14). 
He that overcomes by his faithfulness has a 
peculiar relation to God (Rey. 21: 7). 


Leads for Leaders 

Try to study the sort of experience the 
Christians of Smyrna passed through in the 
first century. Compare it with the experience 
of the Christians at Smyrna in these last few 
months. 

Does fidelity insure freedom from trouble? 
What can be God’s reason for not giving it 
this reward? 

What does fidelity involve as to the objects 
for which it is displayed? As to the dominant 
mood of the possessor of it? 

Think of fidelity as a payment of a debt to 
God. Compare Heb. 10: 238. 

Note the test of faithfulness as found in 
Luke 16: 10-12. 


Thoughts for Members 

Lead on, O King Eternal: 

We follow, not with fears, 
_For gladness breaks like morning 

Where’er thy face appears: 

Thy cross is lifted:o’er us; 
We journey in its light ; 

The crown awaits the conquest ; 
Lead on, O God of might. 

—Hrnest W. Shurtleff. 


March on, O Soul, with strength, 
As strong the battle rolls; 

’Gainst lies and lusts and wrongs, 
Let courage rule our souls: 

In keenest strife, Lord, may we stand, 
Upheld and strengthened by thy hand. 


—George T. Coster. 
Intimate, personal leadership of Christ, 
when it is real to us, gives the secret of 
patient endurance. For he gives the light 
necessary to make patience intelligible. 
—John Douglas Adam. 


Is it the work that makes life great and true? 
Or the*true soul that, working as it can, 
Does faithfully the task it has to do, 
And keepeth faith alike with God and man? 
—Walter 0. Smith. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O God, thy faithfulness towards us, the 
creatures of thy hand, knows no limits of 
time or space. No experience of our life finds 
thee unsympathetic or inactive. In the face 
of such faithfulness, O Father, how can we 
fail to express our appreciation by our own 
fidelity—to thee, to our best friend, thy Son, 
and to’ every task committed by thee to us? 
We would make it our prayer and our pui- 
pose. Amen. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


What Does the Foundation 


for Education Need? 


By Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, D.D. 

When the Congregational Foundation for 
Education was established by the National 
Council at Los Angeles there was full dis- 
cussion of its purpose and the need for its 
support. At that time the best wisdom of 
our churches decided that the Foundation re- 
main on the Apportionment for 1922 and not 
be continued there after that time. It was 
hoped that the Foundation would be able to 
organize so rapidly that it could secure large 
gifts for Christian education and that a fund 
might be secured which would ultimately 
aggregate as much as $10,000,000. 

Sixteen months have passed since the Coun- 
cil. The Trustees of the Foundation organized 
as promptly as possible and secured a leader, 
President G. W. Nash, within six months 
after their appointment. Since that date 
much time and energy have been spent in 
getting facts regarding the present situation. 
This has included the visitation of some in- 
stitutions, long correspondence with others, and 
prolonged presentation by official representa- 
tives of still others. The Foundation has 
found itself, established an esprit de corps 
among its members and reached out as far 
as possible in the service it was expected to 
perform. 

Like every institution or organization it can- 
not do much without funds. It takes time to 
prepare the way for securing large gifts and 
a year is not very long for the accomplish- 
ment of such a task. If some Congregational 
layman or laywoman would make an _ out- 
standing gift of $100,000, or half a million 
dollars, making provision for its payment on 
his decease and paying the interest to the 
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Foundation for its use during his life time, 
the problem of our helpfulness to the denomina- 
tion and our institutions would be in more 
rapid process of solution. The calls which 
come to us are very numerous and urgent. 
Of their justice we are often fully persuaded 
but we can do nothing as yet until we have 


money. 
The members of the Foundation are 
thoroughly persuaded of one thing. We be- 


lieve our churches would be helped to see the 
importance and significance of our educa- 
tional opportunity if the Foundation were 
continued in some form upon the Apportion- 
ment. It would objectify the work and stimu- 
late the attention of those who are able to 
make large gifts. We are aware of the needs 
of all our organizations and wish them to have 
the amplest support possible. All of us are as 
kneenly interested personally in the support 
of our Boards and Societies and are sharing 
as intimately as possible in their support and 
service. But we cannot make the Foundation 
stand for the things for which it was organized 
and do the work which it was commissioned to 
do unless funds are forthcoming. We believe 
this matter must come again to the attention 
of the denomination for decision. We have 
learned some things which we did not know 
when we met at Los Angeles. The colleges 
have waited long and patiently for the help 
which the organization of the Foundation 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It!” 


Unused Powers 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
Why Lincoln Laugh- 


To “Acres of Diamonds, ’ 
ed.’ Dr Conwell has just added another vol- 
ume of his choicest addresses, written out of the 
knowledge and wisdom of aman who has long 


faced the stark realities of life. $1.25 f 
| I H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 


Size 944/’x 14’, One 'page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 
are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


Order From Your 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 $ 1.25 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 
100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
for the calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Publishing House 


BIBLES AND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


in great variety are for sale at reduced prices by the 


41 BROMFIELD AND 12 BOSWORTH STREETS, BOSTON 


TESTAMENTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
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promised. The churches cannot afford to handi- 
cap the Foundation, for it bears a vital re- 
lation to the success of all the other things we 
are trying to do. A working income at least 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the en- 
must be assured. This must come in some 
measure from all of the churches while we 


HEBREW 
LIFE AND TIMES 


By HAROLD B. HUNTING 


“The daily life, the environment, the 
customs and habits of the Hebrew 


people are stated vividly, clearly, and, 
consequently, interestingly. , 
—Religious Education 
Illustrated 
Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


“A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It: 


; A L K Ss gard, save spend. and shaie hi. 
income and possessions $1.25 


F. H. REVELL.CO,, 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BY 
ALBERT F. McGARRAH 
Church Finance Exper* 
How shall a Christian earn. re- 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


deavor to secure large gifts. The attention 
and thought of the churches to this problem is 
earnestly desired. 


Congregational Cities 

The question is often asked, “In what cities 
are the Congregational churches the strong- 
est?” The following list has been compiled 
from the latest statistics for “The Congrega- 
tional Hand Book for 1923.” This table also 
shows the growth of Congregationalism in these 
cities during the last three years. This is 
one of the many interesting tables in the 
Hand Book, distributed by the Commission on 


Evangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 

INGEYa8 
No. Total Membership 

Place Churches 

1921 1919 1920 1921 
New York, N. Y. 538 26,389 26,693 27,516 
Boston, Mass. 36 16,716 17,081 17,283 
Chicago, Ill. 71 18,894 14,588 15,087 
Cleveland, O. 81 7,793 7,698 10,815 
Minneapolis, Minn. 24 7,464 7,747 8,183 
Worcester, Mass. 18 7,954 8,083 8,009 
New Haven, Ct. 13 6,997 7,159 7,180 
Springfield, Mass. 10 5,841 6,102 6,284 
Hartford, Ct. 11 6,223 6,163 6,215 
Los Angles, Cal. 28 5,548 5,415 5,659 
Detroit, Mich. 10 4,380 4,594 4,893 
Honolulu, Hawaii 18 4,055 4,735 4,761 
Seattle, Wash. 22 ‘3,992 4,041 4,330 
Newton, Mass. 8 3,819 3,993 4,174 
Washington, D. C. rf 3,880 4,066 4,035 
Oak, ‘Park, -Tu: x6 3,390 3,689 3,888 
Toledo, O. 6 8,715 BErEe tt 3,871 
Providence, R. I. 8 3,958 4,090 3,861 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth views, 
Hand-colored, 65¢.; plain, 50c. 5 X 7 views 
without calendars—colored, 50c.; plain, 25c. 
ALBERT KINGAN 
148 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


ET 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTOR WANTED 


There is an opportunity for a minister in the 
Congregational Church, (membership about 175), 
Deep River, Conn. Deep River is a manufactur- 
ing village located about 35 miles south of Hart- 
ford, has a population of about 2,500, and excel- 
lent schools. ‘We can offer $1,500 a year and par- 
sonage with modern improvements. Address 
Box H., Deep River, Conn. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister wishes to correspond 
with church in need of outstanding preacher who 
ean do things worth while. College and sem- 
inary training, clear record, married, no children, 


wife big help in work, pleasing personality. 
Strong pulpit man, do not use manuscript in 
pulpit, successful with young people. Good 


Write for further 
“Wureka,” care of Oongregation- 


reason for making change. 
information to 
alist, Boston. 


Live, progressive, evangelical minister, 36, 
considers change. $1,500-$1,800. “B. L.,’’ Con- 
gregationalist. 

HELP WANTED 
Manager and Hostess for College Club. A 


Club maintained in an Ohio City by young men 
college students during their working periods 
away from College seeks a woman for manager, 
hostess, and friendly counsellor. We desire to be 
put in touch with persons thoroughly qualified, 
and shall. send information upon request. Ad- 
dress Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Wanted—A woman for housework in family of 
four adults. Good cooking required, and care 
of kitchen and dining-room. Modern conven- 
jences. No laundry. Address “A. M.,’’ Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 


ee ie Ne OEE Ea NE ea 
A capable, refined woman wishes position as 


housekeeper for one or two persons. 
“A,” Congregationalist. 


eee 


FARMS 


Address 


Farm catalog free, 


Chapi - 
Bok apin Farm Agency, Bos 


LITERARY 


ee a ae a ee ee 
_ Speakers, Writers-——Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
—————————— 
Board in private Congregational home 
Coral Gables, a suburb of Miami, Fla. 
Miami passes door. Nine-hole golf course nearby. 
All_modern improvements and good _ water. 


suely to Mrs. A H. Hazeltine, Route A, Miami, 
a. 


in 
Bus to 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. 


Ladies’ $2.15: per 
dozen. Men’s $3.50 per dozen. Postpaid. Honest 
value. Canvassers wanted. Heaton Manufactur- 


ing Co.; 149 Roebling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A delightful gift for friends and sweethearts. 
Aunt Hannah’s genuine Adirondack Balsam Pil- 
lows, Sweet scented and soothing. 8 1b. pillow 
$1.25, postage paid. Check with order. Mention 
the Congregationalist. Hannah Payne, Raquette 
Lake, N. Y. ; 


Christmas Surprise—Giant paper candy-stick 
holding five toys. Postpaid 30 cents; 4 for $1.00. 
Request novelty circular, Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


For Sale—Plaskul, a new game for children 
and their elders. Amusing and instructive. Ask 
local dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents 
to Plaskul Game Co., Marietta, Minn. 


Christmas evergreens—Holly, Mistletoe and 
Louisiana Gray Moss, 25 cents per pound, plus 
parcel post charge. Gathered by Sunday school 
boys. Address W. J. Savage, Jennings, La. 


U. S. Government Underwear—2,500,000 pec. New 
Government Wool Underwear purchased by us 
to sell to the public direct at 75c. BACH. 
Actual retail value $2.50 each. All sizes, Shirts 
384 to 46—Drawers 30 to 44. Send correct sizes. 
Pay Postman on delivery or send us money 
order. If underwear is not satisfactory, we 
will refund money promptly upon request. Dept. 
24. The Pilgrim Woolen Co., 1476 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 7, 1922 


New Britain, Ct. 4 3,481 8,524 3,650: 
Denver, Col. 15 3,445 8,518 3,558 
Bridgeport, Ct. 9 $38,296 3,427 3,480 
Oakland, Cal. 0 38,582 3,447 3,379 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 8 °3,101 8,245 3,250 
Portland, Me. aie 3,062 2,993 3,111 
Holyoke, Mass. 8 3,024 3,062 3,105 
St. Louis, Mo. 14. ZO42 2.873 3,027 


Knights of King Arthur 
The address of the Knights of King Arthur, 
the church fraternity for boys, is now Media, 
Pa. Dr William Byron Forbush, its founder, 
is still in charge of it. 


The Pilgrim Pulpit 

(Continued from page 740) 
Did Abraham, and Moses, and the prophets 
not come to God? This is a good question, 
and the answer is clear. It is certain that 
they saw God, But it is also true that so 
far as they did they came by Christ’s way. 
In other words they saw the hard task and 
they faced it with prayer and thought and 
faithfulness of life. 

It is supremely through the personality 
of Christ in history and in spirit that we 
come to the God whom the world needs. 
The life of the Christian world compared 
with former ages tells the story. We all 
know that our world and life are far from 
what they might be, ought to be, and some 
day will be; who is there that is willing to 
give up the Christian world and order for 
the life and ways of pre-Christian days? 

If we are on our way through Christ to 
God, we have hope, and courage, and a 
vision of opportunity for all in need. 


AMERICA, AWAKE! 
By SWISHER and WILSON 


A hymn of international good will calling 
America to go forth to serve the highest hope 
of Time. Set in d sharp and well adapted for 
congregational singing and male voices. You 
should have this for International Peace Sun- 
day, December 17, 1922. Sample copy on 
request. Cs 


Price, 5¢e. per copy; $2.00 per fifty; 
$3.00 per hundred 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
299 Madison Ave. 105 So. Dearborn St.612 Phelan Bldg. 


>»>OO0O0O CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and hand- 
some velvet Scripture Mottoes. Good commis-~ 
sion, Send for free catalogue and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. L. Monon Building. Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 


Returnable copies for examination 
on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 
Imparts - 
The Velvet Touch 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum.25c.everywhere. For: pemiples 


address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malde: 


THE VERY LATEST 


THE SHINING HIGHWAY An Answer to Life’s Problems 
E. G. Miles, M.A. 


Barly in his career the author was assistant to Dr. John Watson 
Tan Maclaren’’) and we seem to trace the influence of that 

famous writer’s broad and sensitive humanity and humor, in the 

freshness, insight, and geniality of these papers. 

Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNITY MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA Frederick Lynch, D.D. 


Editor of “The Christian Work” 
In these lectures, delivered last May at Upsala University, Copen- 
hagen, Dr. Lynch tells what steps have been taken toward Chris- 
tian unity, in the United States, explains their significance, and 
points the way toward a grander future. 

Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


ALTARS OF EARTH Studies in Old Testament Humanism 
Rev. Hubert L. Simpson, M.A. 


Author of “The Intention of His Soul” 
Mr. Simpson’s fresh insight and literary charm illuminate for us 
in this volume the early stories of Genesis, bringing home to mod- 
ern readers their eternal meaning. Following the expositions of 
Genesis, is a fascinating study of BHcclesiastes. 


“The Rey. Hubert L. Simpson has had a striking and immediate 
success as an author. And now I hear that his new _ book, 
‘Altars of Barth,’ is already into its second edition. He is the 


~ 


Price, $2.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT §!n the 
Light of Modern Knowledge 
Professor John E. McFadyen, D.D. 


The great Scottish preacher and scholar restores the Old Testa- 
ment to those who have neglected or lost it; reassures those who 
are disconcerted by criticism, or who have not had time to ac- 


indispensable source of power and inspiration” 
Price, $2.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE Expository Sermons 
John A. Hutton, D.D. 


Dr. Hutton’s surprising gifts as an expositor of religious truth 
find expression as powerfully as ever in this book. Alike into 
the stories of the early chapters of Genesis, and into great say- 
ings of Christ, he reads new and illuminating meanings. To 
him the Christian life is always a great and inspiring adventure. 
“Into every sermon there come great sentences which sail into 
his theme like argosies of light.” —The Christian World. 

Price, $2.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


ORACLES OF GOD Studies in the Minor Prophets 
W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


Pastor of King’s Weigh House Church, London 

Dr. Orchard’s fame as a preacher and a fearless religious leader 

is worldwide. In this book we find him a clear and vivid ex- 

positor. Without undertaking detailed commentary, he sets in 

relief the personalities of the Hebrew prophets, and shows what 
light they throw on modern social problems. 

Price, $2.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 


An Elementary Study W. Chapman 


There is no more persistent question asked among men than “What 
is Christianity.” The author of this book seeks the answer in the 
original purpose of Jesus, which was, he believes, the achieve- 
ment of a divinely inspired and ordered human life and society. 
Very simply and movingly, he tells the story of the growth of 
this vision and purpose, and its expression in Jesus’ life and death. 

Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


SEEKING THE CITY Studies in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
J. Gurr Reed 


With Foreword by Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D. 
“It is a common mistake,” says the author, ‘‘to think of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress as exclusively a children’s book, But it is as 
profound as human nature itself.” In this work he gives exposi- 
tions of the leading episodes in the Pilgrim’s adventures, showing 
how extraordinarily true they are to vital religious experience. 
Ministers will find the book not only a rich source of illustrations, 
but an inspiration to fresh religious thinking, 
Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


BOOKSTORE CHAT | 


Here is a group of important recent books of biography and essays. 
Thinking people everywhere will soon be discussing them. 


THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Has been somewhat unfairly advertised as a revelation of the dis- 
eords in the Wilson War Cabinet. In reality it is a remark- 
able collection of letters by one of the truly great men of our 
time, and a man who was loyal to the end, to the essential ideal- 
ism of the Wilson policies. Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


COMPANIONABLE BOOKS and their Authors 
Henry Van Dyke 


Delightful essays on great men of letters, such as Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, George Hliot, Samuel Johnson, Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, 
and Stevenson; also chapters on the Bible. 

Price, cloth, $2.00; flexible leather, $3.00. Postage, 10 cents. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
William Roscoe Thayer 


At last we have a truly satisfactory biography of the real Wash- 
ington. The author has yevend the Rag ake aes greatness, 
all his human traits an oibles. 

PER Beta mth Price, $3.50. Postage, 15 cents. 


POETS AND PURITANS T. R. Glover, D.D. 


Author of “The Jesus of History” 


These essays, nine in number, deal with English writers, Among 
them are such great religious seers as Milton, Bunyan, and Cowper. 
In each case the endeavor is to realize a personality—to see a 
man in an environment face to face with problems in art or 
religion, or both. Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION Walter Lippmann 


A profound contribution to social science, yet as readable as a 
novel. A study of the ways in which people in a democracy are 
led to ‘make up their minds.” Lippmann makes one uneasy 
about a lot of our ordinary assumptions. 

Price, $2.75. Postage, 15 cents. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS S William R. Inge 


Dean of St. Paul’s 
Able, witty, sober-minded discussions of the knotty social and 
theological problems of the day. All our hot-headed young radi- 
cals in Church and state would do well to test their theories 
by reading this book. Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED LIFE 
Rev. William S. Rainsford 


The great preacher, reformer, hunter, traveller, and friend of 
humanity has told the story of his career, from his boyhood in 
Ireland to his Rectorship of St. George’s Church. He has set 
forth with his usual fearlessness, his reaction to the various men, 
events and movements of those years. 


: Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
TWO PERSONS Edward W. Bok 


A reprint of that famous prologue to Mr. Bok’s “Americaniza- 
tion,” which told of the transformation of a barren island in 
that North Sea, together with an epilogue, telling a similar 
story about a Florida mountain. A little book, but priceless. 
Price, 75 cents. Postage, 3 cents. 
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The Turkish Charges 


By Sec. E. W. Riggs 
American Board of Foreign Missions 


An Associated Press dispatch dated Nov. 17 
gives a Summary of a formal statement issued 
by the Turkish delegation to the peace con- 
ference. The, statement charges that pupils 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 


education, and for the mission field, the 
following Fellowships are offered to 
Graduate Students 
The William Thompson and the John 


S. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 


of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 


wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for’ graduate students taking advanced 


courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 


Religious: Education. 
Address, THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work: 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 

5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 


privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; Conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field, 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., Niaxs 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


-counseled me to let it go on. 
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in American missionary schools were not 
taught Turkish, the language of the land, but 
were encouraged in revolt against the Turk- 
ish” government, even material help to revolt 
being given, the only example cited being that 
of the American college at Marsovan. 


The missionaries haye consistently taught 
their pupils loyalty to the Turkish govern- 
ment and the Turkish language has been 
faught in all the schools. Where Turks with 
adequate education and dependable character 


could be found they were always chosen as the 
teachers, and the language, literature and _his- 
tory. of the Ottoman’ Empire was given a 
prominent part in the missionary program. 
The charge against Anatolia College in Mar- 
soyan, the only school even unofficially accused 
of having fostered revolution, has been loudly 
trumpeted by the Turkish press. If the charge 
is true it is most serious, but its truth cannot 
be established by the mere repetition of vague 
accusations. When in March, 1921, the whole 
missionary force in Marsovan was expelled 
and the college closed by order of the National- 
ist government, our High Commissioner re- 
quested the Turks for an explanation. This 
request was repeated on April 15 and again 
on June 7 of the same year. Though thus re- 
peatedly requested, no explanation or justifica- 
tion of the high-handed act has been presented. 

In . July, 29214 American. intelligence 
officer made inquiries in Angora about the 
matter, and there was told that Dr. Emin 
Bey had been sent to Constantinople to lay 
before our High the ‘“‘inerimi- 
nating. documents.” Dr. Emin Bey came to 
Constantinople but no documents were ever 
The matter thus rested until the 
occupation of Smyrna, 1922, when the general 
in command, Noureddin Pasha, admitted to 
American relief workers that the search of the 
American premises in Marsovan had failed to 
disclose the ‘revolutionary store of arms which 
they had expected to find, but they had found 
evidence that the president of the college hoped 
for and expected Turks and Kurds to turn to 
Christianity. This the Turkish general. con- 
sidered more dangerous than arms. 

Thus the accusation of inciting to revolt 
remains unsupported and unsupportable and 
this new aceusation of religious effort in be- 
half of the Moslems is substituted. Dr. Riza 
Nur Bey speaks for the Turkish delegation at 
Lausanne as follows: 

Let me say that the: new Turkey—the 
Turkey of Angora, which is partly founded on 
Bolsheyist principles and partly conceived on 
the lines of the wonderful Swiss confedera- 
tion which is now our host—will always wel- 


an 


Commissioner 


presented. 


come American missionaries, provided they 
stick to education and to attempts to make 


converts to Christianity. 

President George E. White of the College 
was present when the sudden search of the 
premises was made. In a report submitted to 
the American Board, he says: f 

At one time when I was present the General 
and the Judge compared notes in my office over 
two College maps on whieh they read the word 
“Pontus.” The maps were printed in Chicago 
some years ago to illustrate the Roman prov- 
inces in the time of Paul. But afterwards 
Turkish papers published statements to the 
effect that charts had been found in the Col- 
lege “on which was outlined the province of 
“Pontus” which revolutionists connected with 
the College planned should be annexed to the 
Hellenic kingdom. Pictures taken years ago 
and showing Greek students in athletic cos- 
tume were charged to represent soldier organ- 
izations formed for purposes of rebellion. 

Dr. White sums up the situation by saying: 


There was no political’ propaganda for any 
“Pontus”. movement carried on in this society 
or under the auspices of the College. The fact 
is that.in December, 1920, our city Governor, 
who was a very decent and friendly man, took 
the. matter up with me, was entirely satisfied 
that it was a purely literary organization, and 
A few weeks 
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later that Governor was remoyed from office,’ 
perhaps because of his friendliness, and an- 
other man came in. ‘The dice were loaded.’ 
The cards were stacked. 


Missions at Hartford 

Hartford was recently the scene of a great 
united setting forth of the missionary enter-. 
prise of the Christian Church. At the sug- 
gestion of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America arrangements were made to 
have the-cause of foreign missions praca 
in all the Protestant churches of Hartford and 
vicinity simultaneously. Fifty churches ~ at! 
first entered into the movement but the list 
finally included seventy. The Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference was represented by Rey. F. 
W. Bible and Mr. F. P. Turner, but the de- 
tails of the local arrangements were in the 
hands of a local committee, and the successful 
carrying out of the scheme was largely due to 
the efficient planning of Dean E. W. Capen,. 
of the Kennedy School of Missions, and Rey. 
M. EH. Alling, secretary of the Hartford and 
the Connecticut Federation of Churches. 

The series began with a mass meeting in the 
First Baptist Church, at which Ralph Har- 
low was ‘the speaker. The following Sunday 
morning practically every Protestant church 
was addressed by a missionary or by the repre- 
sentative of one or another of the Mission 
Boards, and the men did not by any means 
always speak in churches of their own denomi- 
nation. Sunday afternoon a meeting for young 
people was held in the Majestic Theater, at 
which an address was given by Rey. J. C. Rob- 
bins of the Baptist Foreign Mission Board; 
motion pictures of life on mission fields were 
shown by Rey. A. V. Casselman and by Rey. 
S. R. Vinton, who, though a Baptist, was 
loaned to the Methodists for the picture work 
of their Centenary Campaign. On Monday 
morning a large gathering of ministers of all 
bodies listened to Mr. Robbins and to Bishop 
Mosher of the Philippines. Monday noon. the 
banquet hall of the Hotel Bond was filled for 
a Business. Men’s Luncheon, presided over by 
President. Ogilby of Trinity College. The 
speakers here were Rey. S. G. Inman, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, and Rey. Carl Remer, professor of 
Political and Social Science in St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, China. In the afternoon, 
at Christ Chureh Cathedral, a meeting for 
women was addressed by Dr. Helen B. Mont- 


gomery and President Mary EH. Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke College. The series closed 
with a mass meeting in Center Church, ad- 


dressed by President K. L. Butterfield of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and_ by 
Prof. Y. Y. Tsu of St. John’s University of 
Shanghai. 

The meetings were all well attended, and 
made a strong and fresh impression of the 
significance of missions, not as the work of 
a particular denomination, but as the common 
work of all the churches for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. CaseuT,. 

Get the pattern of your life from God, and 
then go about your work and be yourself. 

—Phillips Brooks. — 


q 
; 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 j 
_ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. { 


Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 


507 West Street, New York City. 7 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing” 
from New York. a 4 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. i. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). _ 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. | 
JOHN B. CAtvert, D.D., President; Gnorer 
SipNgy WessteEr, D.D., Secretary. j 
CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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q Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarRD or Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tional Houst, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Thode. ; 
‘Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoaRD OF MIssIons OF THY INTERIOR 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mis. 8. DB. Hurlbut, 
‘Treas, Friday Meeting LOW AN! 


Womay’s BOarD OF MISSIONS POR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 


‘Kerrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 
4 CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S Homn MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 


‘Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
Sec., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THH CONGREGATIONAL Boarp or PasroraL SuP- 
PLY offers aid_to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New HPngland Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates, Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY Sociwry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massacliusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Seerctary; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 


MINISTERIAL AID, 
and individuals, also 
1257 Columbus 
Hid (Onan pee 


MASSACHUSE?TTS BOARD oF 
Solicits gifts from churches 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF BOSTON 
and vicinity (Gneorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas;" Oren C. Boothby, Sea, Sears 
Building, Boston, 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are need. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. i 

THP MISSIONARY Society OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 


and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 


ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Franklin P. Shumway ; 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton.. On _ rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New WJEngland Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading "Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
canteen, shower baths, postal and banking 
facilities, and a check rtoom for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to, the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


President, - 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Paw Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains— Union Sunday..Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary giits. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 


in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. ; 
r a W. L. Carver, 
8 Beacon,St., 


Supt. 


Vice Pres., 


Boston, Mass. , 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. William W. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer. 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank I: Moore, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS . 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


REV. ROCKWELL’ H., Porrpr, Chairman, Ct. 

Rey. Francis J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 

Mr. WaALrer HK, Benn, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rey. ArrHurR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Ses, R: 1. 
Heecutive Staff 

RbyY. CHARLES WH. BURTON (e# officio), Secretary 

Rev. JAMES H. MCCONNDPLL, Associate Secretary 


Rev. JoHN L. KIvuson, Financial Secretary 
REY. WILLIAM §S. BeEarD, Secretary of Promotion, 

It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to —prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration ’and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of uc iency 
with the minimum of expense. 

The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Wducation, Stewardship 


‘and the ($5,000,000 Apportionment. 


Donations on account of the 
for any national missionary 
may be remitted through the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


Apportionment or 
society or agency 
Treasurer or the 
the 


information address 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
.G. W. Nash, President _ 
Officers of-the Board of Trustees 
HreNryY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman. 
R. MonrcomMpry, Vice-Chairman. 
Pop. rr, Seeretary. 
CENTRAL TRUST- COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
adh neater AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Hstablished by the etoaay Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Hxecutive Secretary 

Promotes an_ all-the-year-round program of 
ehurch work to enlist men in the worship and 


service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and: churches. 


pe a Ta Ee 
THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 

nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S, Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister. 
affording also protection for disability .and the 
defense of his family in case of his, untimely 
death: endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund.’ 


Rov. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ininisters, or their widows and children. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
‘Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretarics 


Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William KE. Strong 

BHiitoral Secretary, Rev. Wnoch F. Bell. 


Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 


Assistant Sccretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. .City 

Sec'y Interior Distrist, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Sece’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H, Kelsey. 
Phelan Bldg., San’ Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary - 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Se Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


————————— EE 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNTAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities -and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A, B. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady ape ia He Ae a aas 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee Sch none Secretaries 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate: Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
District Secretaries 
Rev, A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Rev. EF. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
Ene 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCAT ON 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
2ey, A. BH. Holt, Social Service Secretary 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Misionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary Edu- 
cation, Student and Young People’s work: aids 
Ministerial Students, University Pastors; directs 
campaign to secure Recruits for Christiar Leader- 
ane 


Rev. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
' SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication ‘and distribution 


of The Congregationalist, church school’ equip- 
ment, quarter_es,. Jesson textbooks, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s -and.young people’s weekly 


papers, and books for home and | chureh use, with 


bookstores at Boston and Chicago. mt 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President: 
Rey., Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 


Sidney A. ‘Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 
Manager. 

Rey. William BH. Gilroy, Hditor of The een ee 
tionalist 


Arthur, J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Important Selections from 


More than 100 New “Revell” 


A ‘‘REVELL’’ BOOK 


BOOKS OF THIS SEASON | 


COMPLETE LIST 
FREE 


Ask for it 
Christianity and 
gress 


FOSDICK | Christian 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. 

Dr. Fosdick accepts the challenge of the 
Church today, and subjects the theme to a 
searching analysis. in his new book. $1.50 


SNEATH Religion and the 


Future Life 


Development of Belief in Life After Death 
Edited by E. HERSHEY SNEATH 
Profs. Boaz, Jackson (Columbia), Hop- 
kins, Bacon, Porter (Yale), Jastrow (U. 
of P.), Paton, MacDonald (Hartford Sem.), 
Fairbanks (Mich.), ete. $3.00 


STRONG | | Wy Sha 


A Primer of Christ in Theology 
By AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, D.D., LL.D. 
“The last message of a great teacher— 
one who devoted his life to the exposition 
of Christian creed and doctrines.” $1.00 


HILLIS | ,, Great Men As 


Prophets of a. New Era 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 

Dr. Hillis’ latest book strikes a popular 

chord. The subjects include: Dante ; 

Savonarola; William the Silent; Oliver 

Cromwell; John Wesley; John Milton; 

Garibaldi; John Ruskin, ete. $1.50 


VAN DYKE | Thy Sea is Great 


Our Boats are Small 


and Other Poems of Today 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 

These verses Dr. van Dyke _ describes 
as an attempt to give expression to cer- 
tain present-day aspirations not possibly 
finding utterance before. 50c. 


JEFFERSON | Under Twenty 


Messages to Big Boys and Girls 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 

An acknowledged master of clear, unmis- 

takable presentation, which finds ample ex- 

pression in admirable addresses. $1.50 


D AVIS Preaching the 


— Social Gospel 
By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. 
The new book on preachers’ problems today, 


by the author of “Evangelistic Preaching.” 
is the next book every preacher should read. 


DARBY i 


Jesus an Economic 
God’s Remedy for Industrial and International Ills 


Mediator 

By JAMES E. DARBY, D.D. 
Christian Index: “Dr. Darby’s book will go 
far toward remedying conditions, if leaders 
in both camps—1labor and capital—will study 
his message.” $1.50 


KING Nerves and Personal 


Power 
By Dr. D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 


Some principles of Psychology as Ap- 
plied to Conduct and Health. With In- 
troduction by Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 


t $2.00 
RADER | ’"Round the Round 


World 
By PAUL RADER 

A clarion call for world evangelization, 

written by one of the most virile and com- 

pelling forces in present-day American Chris- 

tian activity. $1.50 


God Our 


JOWETT | 


A Volume of Complete Addresses 

By JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D.D. 
Among the pulpit-giants of today Dr. 
Jowett has been given a high place. Every 
preacher will want at once this latest pro- 
duct of his fertile mind. $1.50 


JONES | The King of Love 


Meditations on The Twenty - third Psalm 
J. D. JONES, D.D. 

Dr. Jones is one of the greatest of living 

preachers, and on both sides of the Atlantic, 

his splendid gifts are fully recognized. $1.25 


BERRY | Revealing Light 


By SIDNEY BERRY, M.A. 

A volume of addresses by the successor to 
Dr. Jowett at Birmingham, the underlying 
aim of which is to show what the Christian 
revelation means in relation to the great 
historic facts of the Faith. $1.50 


SPURR The Master Key 


By FREDERICK C. SPURR 
Last Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel, London. 
A fearless, clearly-reasoned restatement 
of the terms of the Christian Gospel and 
its relation to the travail through which 
the world is passing. $1.35 


BABSON New Tasks for 


Old Churches 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Suggestions for the solution of today’s 
problems, clear-cut and courageous, regard- 
ing the physical, social, and spiritual salva- 
tion. $1.00 


The Church in 
HARPER the Present Crisis 


By PRES. WILLIAM ALLEN HARPER 
Hon, Josephus Daniels says: ‘‘Dr. Harper 
has ably presented the demand that the 
church shape the thought and life of the 
future. It is a book of faith with wise 
directions and guidance.”’ $1.75 


McGARRAH | Money Talks 


Stimulating Studies in 
Christian Stewardship 


By REV. ALBERT F. McGARRAH 
A wealth of fresh material, popular in 
style, yet deeply inspiring in tone. A com- 
panion volume to “Modern Church Finance” 


$1.25 
9 
PRATT The Master’s Method of 
Winning Men 
By DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, D.D. 

Introduction by Frederick L. Fagley, D.D. 

A plea for “personal evangelism,’ con- 
taining numerous instances of its proving the 
most effective agency of the Christian reli- 
gion. $1.00 


In the Breaking of 
VANCE | the Bread 


By JAMES I. VANCE 
United Presbyterian: “A volume of com- 
munion addresses marked by deep spiritual 
insight and knowledge of the human heart.” 
$1.25 


BOWIE | The Road of the 


Star 
By W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D.D. 
A volume of addresses which bring the 
message of Christianity with fresh and kind- 
ling interpretation to the immediate needs 


Contemporary 


In His Image 


BRYAN | By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The epoch-making book against Darwinism 
that is awakening religious leaders—startling 
educators—influencing legislation ! 

Bighth Edition. $1.75 


CONWELL Unused Powers 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D. 

To ‘‘Acres of Diamonds,’ “Why Lincoln 
Laughed,” Dr. Conwell has just added an- 
other volume of his choicest addresses, writ- 
ten out of the knowledge and wisdom of a 
man who has long faced the stark realities of 
life. $1.25 


ATKINS | The Undiscovered 


Country 


By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D. 

A group of addresses marked by distinction 
of style and originality of approach. Dr. 
Atkins’ work, throughout, is marked by 
clarity of presentation, polished diction and 
forceful phrasing. $1.50 


HOUGH The Strategy of the 


Devotional Life 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, D.D. 

A book dealing with the problem of 
sustaining true spiritual life amid the vast 
life of a great city—a problem of increasing 
gravity. 715C. 


GUNS AULUS | Prayers of Frank 
W. Gunsaulus 
By FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D. 
Christian Work: “Dr. Gunsaulus was one 
of the most richly-endowed preachers of his 


generation, and his prayers reflect a mind 
and heart wondrously full.’ $1.25 


HALLOCK | 2 Modern Cyclo- 


i Of Illustrations 
for all Occasions 


By G. B. F. HALLOCK, Editor of “‘ The Expositor.” 


A valuable handbook for Preachers, Sunday 
School Superintendents and all Christian 
workers. Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight 

, $3.00 


illustrations. 
Evangelistic 


CHAPMAN | Sermons 


By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 
Edited and Compiled by Edgar Whitaker Work, 
D.D., with Frontispiece 
Strong, fervid gospel addresses, eminently 
characteristic of one of the great evangelists 
of his time. $1.50 


TORREY | The oc for 


New Evangelistic Sermons for a New Day 
By R. A. TORREY, D.D. 
A new volume of appealing addresses, by 
the well-known evangelist and Bible teacher, 
characterized by unusual clearness of state- 


ment and frankness of appeal. $1.50 
BANKS The New Ten Com- 
mandments 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 

Apt quotation, fitting illustration, drawn 
from literature and human life give point and 
color to his work, which is without a dull 
or meaningless page. $1.50 


MITCHELL | The Drama of Life 


By THOS. R. MITCHELL M.A., B.D. 

A series of reflections on Shakespeare’s 
“Seven Ages,” which has already won the 
enthusiastic endorsement of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Chas. W. Gordon, D.D., 
(Ralph Connor) Archdeacon Cody and Prof. 
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AT THE MANGER OF BETHLEHEM 


From a painting by D. Mastroranni, Paris. 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


Where QUALITY is Never Sacrificed for Price 


The Greatest Christmas 
Store of New England 


Wie YOU THINK of your holiday shopping you naturally 
think first of Jordan’s. As a matter of fact, almost every 
Christmas gift-buying expedition swings around a circle which 
begins and ends at this store. 


Ready to fill your every 
holiday shopping requirement 


This is one of the Truly Great Stores of the World—great’in 
size, great in the volume of its business, great in the magnitude 
and completeness of its stocks. 


‘1. “You can find anything at Jordan’s” is a remark so often 
repeated it has become a New England proverb. 


2. QUALITY is always maintained-—in every price grade of 
merchandise you'll find value. Everyone knows this. 


3. Jordan’s is the store of ten thousand useful gifts for every 
member of the family. 


4. Jordan’s is the store that’s filled with the Spirit of 
Christmas—not merely a superficial attitude, but the inspiration 
which vitalizes the ideals of more than 4000 Fellow Workers 
and is best expressed to our customers in merchandise VALUES 


and WILLING, HELPFUL SERVICE. 


one WONDER then that Christmas shopping in Boston 
very generally begins and ends at Jordan’s—a New England 
Institution which for more than 70 years has upheld the best tradi- 
tions of New England and has won an enviable place in the hearts 
of all New England people. 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
In This Issue 


Our cover picture is from a modern French artist who 
has reproduced a remarkable series of Bible scenes in both 
sculpture and painting. This Christmas stable picture is of 
unusual interest. , 

The Editor’s Christmas message is in verse and expresses 
the Christmas spirit in friendly personal terms. The Editor’s 
“Letters from the South” bring the writer, inevitably, face 
to face with one of the big questions that must be met by 
Congregationalists in the South. It helps us to see anew 
that Congregationalism is not only a democratic organization 
but a democratic spirit. 

Loyal Lincoln Wirt, who has just returned from a suc- 
eessful trip around the world in the interests of the Near 
East Relief, gives us a striking, pathetic story of the latest 
Children’s Crusade into the Holy Land. 

Two pleasing Christmas poems are those of Katharine 
Lee Bates and Hattie Vose Hall, and Dr. Woodrow gives 
us in Our Pilgrim Pulpit a Christmas sermon which will 
be enjoyed. Of course the children’s story is a Christmas 
one, “The House that Santa Built,” and it is a good story 
by Daisy Stephenson. 

One of our Congrégationalists in the Navy contributes 
his view on the Dangers of Disarming America in a very 
informing article.. 

The section of holiday book reviews is an important fea- 
ture of this issue. So is the church news department, which 
overflows with good news at this season. 


A Gift that Lasts 


In the Circulation Department of The Congregationalist 
we have been able to co-operate in giving Christmas cheer to 
many people through the years. How often we ask, what 
shall I give this dear friend or that or perhaps some loved 
one near of kin? And many times one of the most delight- 
ful answers would be, Give a year’s subscription to The 
Congregationalist! Some of our friends subscribed for sev- 
eral gift subscriptions in this way. 

Isn’t this a suggestion for you? If so, send today, and we 
will start the subscriptions just as soon as possible. 

Such a gift gives pleasure for a whole year, every week 
bringing proof of the good will that prompted the Christmas 
gift. 

Alas! how many of our Christmas gifts bring only a fleet- 
ing pleasure and then are forgotten. How much better to 
make the gift a weekly visitor, with the continuing varied 
year-long companionship, with great minds and inspiring 
spirits, with the practical help and illuminating information 
which we find in The Congregationalist. 

We are always recruiting new and interesting contributors 
to the ranks of the tried and true old ones. We are always 
adding new and timely forms of service, to help solve the 
problems of the personal life, the family, the Church and our 


fellowship of churches. We rejoice in an ever-enlarging part- 


nership in this great work. 
As you think it over, doesn’t it seem as if gift subscrip- 
tions to The Congregationalist would be just the thing? 
“NO IT NOW!” 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


Remembers the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction 


“Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” 


One Half of 700 Pensioners Are Ministers’ 
Widows . 


Our Board Is Able To Give An Annual 
Grant of only $205 


They-tiave Little Else to (iverOg 


Many Are Left With Dependent Minor 
Children 


Some Are Helpless Invalids 


MAKE THEIR CHRISTMAS HAPPY 


The Christmas Check Averaged $35 To Each Pensioner Last Year 
It Ought To Be $50 This Year 


$35,000 Is Needed 


Show Them the Churches Have Not F. orgotten 


Gifts From $1 to $1,000 Are Needed 


Send a generous check to 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


(Distribution includes all on roll of State Boards) 


CHARLES $8. MILLS, D.D., Secretary, 375 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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Greeting -- At Christmas 


There’s not a memory of home, or friend, 
Be they so far remote, however lowly; 

No place where new affections richly blend 
That does not grow more beautiful, more holy 


At Christmas. 


There is no laughter of a little child, 
No fiery passion of Youth’s rosy morning, 
No treasure-house of Age, benign and mild, 
That is not sweeter for the Christ’s adorning 


At Christmas. 


There is no depth of love, no pang of sorrow, 
No mighty moving in the human heart, 
No comfort for today, hope for tomorrow 
In which the Christ has not a larger part 
At Christmas. 


So, as we send our greeting of affection, 

We share the memory of Him who came; 
In fellowship, in happy recollection, 

Each fervent wish is hallowed in His name 


At Christmas. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Christmas Spirit 


HAT does Christmas mean to us? It is the season 

of gifts and good-will greetings and of special 
church services. These all bring momentary joy. But 
what does Christmas mean in our hearts and lives? It 
signifies the advent of the divine spirit in human life— 
the spirit of love and service and sacrifice, the spirit of 
peace on earth and good will among men, the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood and Christian democracy. As we 
approach this Christmas season, shall we not seek to 
add to the symbolic observances an earnest, prayerful 
understanding of the Christmas spirit which the birth 
of the Christ Child brought into the world? Shall we 
not seek to make that spirit the dominant influence in 
our lives? 


Senator Borah on Russia 

EFORE an audience that packed Symphony Hall, 

Boston, in every quarter, Senator Borah recently 
made a powerful plea for the immediate recognition 
by the United States of the Russian Soviet government. 
Senator Borah was careful to point out that recogni- 
tion of a government meant neither approval nor dis- 
approval of its particular form. It was simply the 
recognition of a fact essential to the well-being of affairs 
in a family of nations—in this instance the fact that 
the present government in Russia had stood the test 
for five years, and maintained its continuous existence 
against all manner of conspiracy from without and from 
within. The fact that Russia has a form of government 
in which we do not believe, or which some regard as 
inimical, Senator Borah declared should not enter into 
the case if it is. the government that the Russians ap- 
prove for themselves. He cited the statement of ex- 
Governor Goodrich of Indiana, that almost 90 per cent. 
of the people of Russia approve of the present govern- 
ment. To outlaw 140,000,000 people, providing no official 
and proper channels of contact, trade and conference 
with them, was to maintain conditions making any re- 
turn to normalcy impossible in Europe, and in America 
as well. What policy, or theory, he asked, have those 
who would leave Russia outside the pale of nations? 
Distrust and vengeance, the Senator said, were abroad 
in the world, but the peoples of the world want peace. 
They want to trade, and have friendly associations, but 

_ they are prevented by international policies. The rec- 
ognition of Russia, he asserted, was the key to the 
problem of restoring peace in Europe. There could be 
no peace or lifting of the burden of armaments until 
the Russian question was settled. 

Referring. to “a distinguished visitor’s” prediction 
of an alliance between Russia, Germany and Turkey, 
Senator Borah charged that contingency against the 
Allied policy. Under whose tutelage, he inquired, and 
with what provision of weapons and ammunition had 
Turkey come back into Europe? If Russia were kept 
outlawed she would be bound to make such alliances 
as ‘she could, and also in this outlawed condition she 
was compelled to maintain a large army. 
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Asserting that recognition had nothing to do with 
the practices of a government, except as they relate to 
international affairs, the Senator made much of the 
recognition of the Revolutionary Government of France, 
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by Washington and his Cabinet, in the very days of . 


the Terror, when there was no government in France 
other than that of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Quoting Washington’s words, “I have always wished well 
to the French Revolution,” Senator Borah declared, amid 
great applause: “There has never been an hour since 
the old régimé broke down that I haven’t wished well 
for the Russian revolution.” Revolution, eruel as are 
many of its acts and accompaniments, he regarded as 
“apparently one of the steps by which a people work 
out their salvation.” It should be stated, however, that 
Senator Borah did not specifically approve in: toto of 
the Soviet, or of its acts. “The government,” he replied 
to a, war veteran who questioned him, “does not suit 
me any more than it suits you, but it is their govern- 
ment, and they have the right to the sort of govern- 
ment they want.” He also spoke of one'of the hopeful 
effects of recognition as the bringing of the Russian 
people “to a sane, democratic form of government.” 

An interesting part of Senator Borah’s address, 
however, was his specific and emphatic reply to charges 
against the Soviet Government. He asserted that seven- 
tenths of the statements in the propaganda against the 
Soviet Government in this country have been made up 
of lies. He “challenged any living man” to disprove his 
statement that “life is as safe under the Soviet Govern- 
ment tonight as it is in Boston,” and he declared that 
“property is as safe in Russia as in any other land.” 
The Russian peasants, he asserted, owned their own land, 
and sold their own produce just the same as the Massa- 
chusetts farmer. The stories about the nationalization 
of women, which had had wide circulation, the Senator 
characterized as “infamous lies, without the semblance 
of truth.” There had been in Russia regrettable and 
atrocious occurrences, but not different from what had 
happened at Herrin and other lynchings in our own 
land. To impeach and outlaw a whole people because 
of these things was manifestly unjust. 

Editorially, we have not such proven knowledge of 
the facts as would justify us either in affirming or 
denying the statements made by Senator Borah. It may 
be that many of the things that we had supposed were 
true regarding Soviet Russia are among the seven-tenths 
of the propaganda that the Senator declares to be lies. 
Our impression is that all the lying propaganda has not 
been against the Soviet, that there has been much ques- 
tionable zeal and advocacy on behalf of its friends. We 
have taken a dark outlook on Russia, and we are glad 
if the situation is better than we had supposed. With- 
out approving of all of Senator Borah’s political atti- 
tudes and opinions, one may regard him as both re- 
sponsible and honest. When a man of his standing 
makes such sweeping and positive statements, contrary 
to the general impressions that have arisen from all 
that has appeared concerning Russia, his words should 
be followed up with something more than assertion, or 
they should carry weight until they have categorical, 
specific and proven denial. 

We are entirely at one with Senator Borah in be- 
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lieving that Sovietism is in many quarters being dragged 
into American issues to prevent a cleaning up of evils 
in our own democracy. The scare of “Bolshevism” is 
being worked for selfish and conservative ends. In so 
far as it is a menace, we agree with Senator Borah that 
the only effectual safeguard against it is the building 
up of a sane democracy, and the removal of the causes 
of discontent. 


One Amendment Still Needed 

ULTIPLICITY of amendments to the Constitution 

of the United States, even in matters of reform, 
is apt to have the effect of weakening the original docu- 
ment, but there is at least one proposed amendment that 
ought to have place alongside the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth, viz., an amendment asserting and safe-guarding 
the rights of the child. For many years there has been 
developing a national conscience regarding Child Labor, 
which has manifested itself in various forms of protec- 
tive legislation. Few movements have been more widely 
recognized as necessary, just and socially wholesome 
in their effect. 

As the movement progressed, however, it soon be- 
came evident that the problems involved were national 
rather than local. Not only were some sections of the 
country more backward than others, but in more pro- 
gressive sections those who wished to exploit child labor 
opposed legislation, dealing with the matter on the plea 
that they had to compete with conditions in these. back- 
ward sections. 

As the culmination of a long battle on the part of 
the National Child Labor Committee the Federal Child 
Labor Act was passed in 1918. In May of this year 
this Act was declared by the Supreme Court to be un- 
constitutional, so that no national protection of children 
from industrial exploitation can be possible except 
through the process of Constitutional Amendment. How 
needful is this Amendment is evidenced by the follow- 
ing statement of what this Federal Act would have 
done, in contrast with the situation that is left by its 
being declared unconstitutional : 

The Federal law prohibited the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 in mills, factories, canneries; of those 
under 16 in mines and quarries. It prohibited night 
work and provided an 8 hour day for children under 
16 in mills, factories and canneries. 

And this is where the Supreme Court decision leaves 
the children of the nation: 

Twenty-eight states are below the Federal standard 
in one or more respects. In Georgia, 12 year old de- 
pendent children may again be worked 10 hours a day, 
60 hours a week, in woolen and cotton mills; and from 
sunrise to sunset/in other factories. Children of 1414 
may be worked all night. In North Carolina, children 
of 14, and during vacations boys of 12, may be worked 
11 hours a day, 60 hours a week, in factories. In Utah, 
boys over 14 may be worked unlimited hours; and chil- 
dren at any age in factories, canneries. In Mississippi, 
boys: of 12 may be worked in mills, factories, canneries. 
In Rhode Island, factory children under 16 may be 
worked 10 hours a day; New Hampshire, 1014 hours; 
Michigan, at 15, 10 hours a day. In Minnesota and 
Michigan, two important mining states, children of 14 
may be worked in mines, and at any age in quarries. 

The facts speak for themselves, and should lead our 
readers to pledge their efforts for the passing of the 
needed Amendment. 
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The Christmas Fund 


N making up a list of Christmas gifts all members of 

our churches are asked to include a generous remit- 
tance for the old and disabled ministers now in need. 
The year in the Board of Relief has been peculiarly 
difficult. The roll has increased rapidly since the war 
sent up the cost of living. It has gained seventy-four 
per cent. in six years. In 1922, 700 pensioners, repre- 
senting approximately 1,200 persons, are on the lists of 
the State and National Boards. Undeniable demands 
have far outrun available resources. Gifts from the 
churches have fallen seriously. Legacies have been few. 
It has been impossible to lift the meager average of the 
grants—$278 to a minister and $205 to a widow—and 
in making new grants even this low standard has been 
further reduced. 

In the beautiful little Christmas booklet of the Board 
of Relief concrete needs are graphically portrayed. There, 
in succession, are given glimpses of veterans worn out 
by their task, enfeebled and in want; godly widows, 
equal in number, for whom it is the privilege of our 
churches now to provide comfort; helpless invalids need- 
ing tenderest care in their infirmities and fatherless 
children around whom the Board throws the arm of 
help. Any one who has not seen a copy of the booklet 
should send for one. 

In the course of time, the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
if it reaches its objective, will relieve the situation, but 
the duty of the hour is clear. The quickest way to lift 
the grant is through the Christmas Fund, which is dis- 
tributed to all on either the State or National roll. It 
is not a charity but a token of love and gratitude. To 
the recipient it brings not only swift help for life’s 
severe exigencies, but the assurance that sacrificial serv- 
ice is not forgotten. Last year the Christmas Fund 
permitted an average distribution to each pensioner of 
$35. This year the Board earnestly requests a sum 
sufficient to make the distribution $50 to each. It will 
require $35,000 to do this. Not only a multitude of 
modest gifts, but many of substantial size are needed. 

Send checks to the Congregational Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, Charles 8S. Mills, D.D., Secretary, 375 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 


In Brief 
Sympathy is at the root of all sound understanding 
of life. If we would understand issues we must under- 


stand men. 
. ¥ & 


Churches that are somewhat weary of the routine 
annual meeting, with its usual reports, some too long 
and some too dry, might try the experiment to be at- 
tempted by one of our New England churches. The 
annual church supper is to be called a banquet. At its 
close one of its clever men is to respond to the toast, 
“The Ladies,” into which he is to weave something about 
what the ladies of the church have wrought during the 
year. One of the brightest ladies is to respond to the 
toast, “Our Men,” and in turn, with her witticisms, to 
indicate what the men have done. In like manner they 
will have the toasts: “Our Young People,” “Our Church 
Building,” “Our Purses,” “The Spirit of 1922” and the 
“Spirit of 1923,” in which will be incorporated most of 
the information ordinarily doled out in dull details. 


The pilgrim on the road to Bethlehem 


Passes a small stone cistern, where the jar 


Still dips 

For water murmuring legend on the lips, 
Legend of how the Magi lost the star 
And found it on the road to Bethlehem. 


The Well of the Magi 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


Divinity had vanished from the skies. 


Off their white camels to the ground they slid 


And prayed 

Each to his own forsaken gods arrayed 
In Parthenon or kraal or pyramid. 
Divinity had vanished from the skies. 
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Free Speech and Communism 
William Bross Lloyd, a millionaire Com- 
munist of Winnetka, Ill., who with fifteen 
‘of his companions was convicted of con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government, was 
sent to the penitentiary at Joliet a week or 


two ago. The day before Thanksgiving, 
Governor Small pardoned him and his 
friends. When he was taken to prison he 


eonfessed to the ownership of nearly two 
million dollars worth of property. Mr. Lloyd 
is, I believe, a son of Henry D. Lloyd, who 
wrote the book Wealth Versus Common- 
wealth, which was the first serious attack 
upon the Standard Oil Co. 

Lloyd, with thirty or forty other seceders 
from the ranks of the Socialist Party, was 
indicted by the grand jury in March, 1921, 
under “the Overthrow Act of 1919.” The 
alleged criminal acts were committed at a 
Socialist convention which the seceders held 
in August, 1919, and of which Lloyd acted 
as Sergeant-at-Arms. It is said that the yell 
which he and his companions used at each 
session ran as follows: 

' Bolshevik, bolshevik, bolshevik, bang! 

We are members of the Gene Debs gang; 


Are we rebels? I should smile, 
We are with the soviets all the while. 


The Moscow Third International manifesto 
was adopted almost verbatim by the new 
organization. When the case was carried 
to the State Supreme Court the decision 
of the Lower Court was sustained, Justice 
Orrin N. Carter dissenting. When Goy- 
ernor Small issued the pardons he quoted 
at length from the dissenting opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Carter. This is such a clear 
statement of the questions at issue concern- 
ing political prisoners that I insert the para- 
graphs that the Governor quoted: 


The Kings of the East had trusted to a dream 
That drew them on from fiery sands to frost, 


By that strange splendor, but as now they sped 
From Herod’s treacherous eyes, the star was lost. 
The Kings of the East had trusted to a dream. 


They drew 


Could Magi miss the way to Bethlehem? 
Stooping above the well, their Orient star 
They found 

Glimmering within the water’s little round, 
Like God reflected in all souls that are, 
In our dim souls the Star of Bethlehem. 


The questions discussed in this case are 
so vital to our country’s welfare that I feel 
compelled to express my views at some 
length in a separate opinion. At the outset 
I wish to state as emphatically as possible 
that. I have no sympathy or agreement with 
the views that were expressed by plaintiffs 
in error, for which they are criticized and 
in part upon which this conviction is based. 

Many of the views shown in this record 
to be held by them are most unwise and 
foolish, and in my judgment are largely the 
result of ignorance or immature thought, 
and the public expression of them may do 
harm to the country; but the question about 
which I am deeply exercised is whether the 
punishment of these people by imprisonment 
or any other drastic penalty is constitu- 
tional, and, moreover, whether it is the best 
way, from a public standpoint, to counteract 
the tendency of their views. 

During and since the great world war 
there has been much legislation, both federal 
and state, on the subject discussed in this 
case. Much of this legislation, in my judg- 
ment, has been the result of what might be 
termed war psychology, to punish the acts 
—and particularly the talk—of some of the 
enemies of this country, who sometimes did, 
and quite often said, very unwise and fool- 
ish things during the progress of the war— 
things that no good citizen controlled by 
sane thoughts would sanction. 

It is manifest that during the active prog- 
ress of the war certain legislation might 
have been entirely proper for regulating or 
suppressing seditious utterances by people 
living in this country, whether citizens or 
otherwise, while it might be very short- 
sighted to endeavor to enforce that legisla- 
tion in times of peace. 

It was generally conceded until after the 
war began that such loose utterances might 
better be left unpunished by the criminal 
laws of the country, with the belief that the 
good judgment of the majority of the citi- 
zens would control the evil that might re- 
sult from any errors of statement made in 
such utterances, so far as the public welfare 
was endangered thereby. 

Under the Illinois act of 1919 it would 
seem that the provisions were designed not 
so much, perhaps, to punish those who com- 


mit violent acts to overthrow the govern- Chicago, Ill. 


The dream had flown, but there was service still; 
And from this well beside the weary road 


Drink for their thirsty camels, kings so true 
Their care sustained all bearers of the load. 
The dream had flown, but there was service still. 


ment, but rather it was drafted for the pur- 
pose of forbidding any person who held 
opinions distasteful to the majority of our 
citizens to express those opinions. 

Is there anything that can take the place- 
of open and free discussion in a country like 
ours, that is controlled by public opinion? Is. 
it better to drive such people into the woods, 
the corners, and the dark places of the 
world, to conspire in silence and secretly?’ 
Is it not best to allow free discussion in 
this country of all public questions as to the 
necessity of changing laws and the form of 
government. 

* * 

Mr. Lloyd, on his return from prison, in- 
dicated that his political activities are for 
the time being, at least, at an end. He 
seems to think that the American people are 
not yet ready for communism or any other 
drastic change of government, that hot-house 
methods of producing the changes that he- 
desires will not succeed, and that we must 
wait for evolution and experience to do their’ ~ 
work. He has settled down to what he calls. 
a “pleasant life.” 

The news of the granting of these pardons. 
was received by the western public with 
varying emotions. Many of the American 
Legion are naturally displeased, for they 
feel with a good deal of reason, that Lloyd 
and his associates were trying to undo the: 
work for which our soldiers fought in the 
World War. <A good many people believe: 
that the granting of these pardons is but an- — 
other manifestation of Thompsonism. They — 
believe that the Governor is largely under — 
the influence of the Mayor, and not a few & 
of our people thought that the latter was. | 


* 


lacking in loyalty, not to say disloyal, dur- 
ing the war. The more forward-looking 
elements in the West believe that political 
prisoners ought to be freed, but they think — 
the Governor made a bad beginning when 
he led off by pardoning a man who confesses 7 
that he is a millionaire. R. Ww. G. 
Dec. 5, 1922. 
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Another Children’s Crusade 


The Holy Land Gives Welcome 


HH saddest page in the history of the 
Middle Ages is the story of the ill-fated 
Children’s Crusade. Their ships were cap- 
tured, or broken by storms, while the brave 
little martyrs perished pitifully, or were 
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An Armenian orphan given to Dr. Gannoway 
when starving by dying mother siz months ago. 
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sold into slavery. None of them reached 
the Holy City to match their weakness and 
faith against the ‘‘tyrants’ steel.” 

But another and more successful Chil- 
dren’s Crusade is on its way today. Hun- 
dreds of Christian boys and girls are march- 
ing on Palestine. The streets of Nazareth, 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem will soon ring 
with their shouts and laughter and songs, 

Since the Smyrna massacre and the re- 
turn of the Turks to political power, the 
Near East Relief has considered it the part 
of wisdom to remove all the Armenian 
orphans under its care from the interior of 
Turkey. The evacuation of orphanages in 
Cilicia and Southern Turkey began several 
weeks ago. Most of the children were con- 
veyed overland, several hundred miles in 
arabahs (native wagons) to Aleppo, and 
from there were taken to Beirut by train. 

To receive these removals ten or twelve 
orphanages have been opened in the Le- 
banon mountains and along the Syrian 
Coast. Already they are filled to overflowing 
with fresh contingents of weary little 
youngsters arriving almost daily—Greek 
children from the Smyrna hinterland, 
Armenian children from Malatia, Urfa and 
Harpoot. 

That we are getting them out only just 
in time is made poignantly apparent by the 
telegram just received reporting the murder 
of Lester J. Wright, one of our most trusted 
and beloved young relief workers who was 
left in charge of the last group of children 
to be brought from Harpoot. We are told 
that he was killed by bandits, but T have 
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never been able to distinguish between a 
Turkish bandit, and a Turkish soldier. He 
died protecting Christian children from the 
enemies of the cross. A knight as pure as 
Sir Galahad and as brave as Richard the 
Lion Hearted. 

With our Syrian orphanages full, and 
with more children on the way, Director 
McAfee asked me a few days ago if I would 
go with him to Palestine in search of hous- 
ing accommodations for the evacuated chil- 
dren still unprovided for. There was once 
a little child for whom there was no room 
in the inn, but some one found a manger. 
Perhaps we could find even something better. 

So we came to Sidon. A few days ago 
Mr. McAfee opened a big home here to give 
shelter to five hundred and fifty girls. It was 
for them the end of a long, weary journey, 
Many were sick when they arrived. The 
little detached hospital was soon filled with 
typhoid and typhus cases. When we stopped 
to make inquiries we found the good Ameri- 
ean doctor already there fighting to save 
life. 

So the crusade was on. The Holy Land 
this time had welcomed the children, and 
there were none to harm them here. 

In Jerusalem we have had a fine orphan- 
age for some time. It is to be enlarged. 
In Bethlehem Mr. McAfee was able to secure 
a commodious property with ample grounds. 
Through the “regions of Samaria’ we passed 
near to Sychar’s well, and so came to the 
“hill country,” and to Nazareth. 

It had grown dark as we entered the little 
city. A well-kept inn gives hospitable enter- 
tainment to travelers. A Syrian ‘lad led 
the way to my room. When he had gone I 
stepped out on the little balcony overlooking 
a fragrant garden. In the hush of the soft 


evening air I saw men and women of 
Nazareth passing along the dusty road; 


some were on foot, some were leading little 
donkeys whereon sat gentle-faced women. 
Low in the southern sky, as though staged 
for our benefit, Venus, the evening star. 


hung in blazing beauty—in direct line with 
Bethlehem, 

The next day we visited our hill top farm 
with its substantial buildings which will 
house and give industrial training to the 
little crusaders now marching on Nazareth. 


CARRYING SAND For NEW ORPHANAGE 


We visited the ‘“‘House of Mary” and the 
“House of Joseph,’ but were not impressed* 
by the traditional claims of accuracy. 

What did impress us was the challenge of 
the boy Jesus to other boys soon to live in 
his home town. Of the influence his life 
and character will have upon the lives and 
characters of hundreds of orphan boys, soon 
to share the beauty of his hills, soon to play 
in his streets, listen to his birds, pluck his 
flowers, visit his Galilee. And if they can- 
not be obedient to their lost parents, as he 
was, I am sure they will be obedient to the 
heavenly vision which they will catch from 
that hill top home in Nazareth as they 
“srow in wisdom and stature.” 
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Letters From the South 


V. Congregationalism in the South 


R. C. B. WILMER of Atlanta has taken 

such an active part in the suppression 
of lynching that his opinion concerning the 
Dyer Bill, reported in my last letter, seemed 
to me to have more 
importance than that 
of a merely personal 
conviction. I there- 
fore took occasion 
specially to question 
the two men whom 
I considered most 
eompetent to speak 
regarding the mat- 
ter—the one a North- 
erner and the other 
a Southerner, both 
interested alike in 
the welfare of the 
Negro, and in the at- 
tainment and main- 
tenance of justice and order. The Northerner 
considered that Dr. Wilmer’s contention had 
much warrant—that there was danger, if not 
likelihood, of the Dyer Bill producing a re- 
action that might go far to defeat its purpose, 
without securing for itself the enforcement 
which alone could bring about the direct and 
compensating value of Federal action. The 
Southerner did not fear such a reaction, even 
if the Dyer Bill were passed. Intensely op- 
posed to lynching, and fighting it at every 
opportunity, he attached little importance to 
Federal action, which he thought in the na- 
ture of the case was bound to be weak and 
ineffective. He pointed out that it was not 
entirely a matter of the old ‘“State’s rights” 
idea, that in the South this idea of local 
autonomy was carried a stage farther into 
county rights, and .that it was this that 
chiefly hampered the present efforts by South- 
erners themselves against lynching. It was 
difficult to do anything where the county 
sheriff and officials were inert or hostile, 
and this difficulty, my informant thought, 
would be equally confronted by Federal 
authorities, with the ‘“State’s rights” com- 
plication as well. He was inclined to hope 
that the agitation centering in the Dyer Bill 
would go on without the Bill being passed. 
It kept the matter active, and served as a 
stimulant, or threat, to the South. Once 
passed, he feared that the measure, while 
proving of little direct effect, would lose 
this indirect value, though he did not an- 
‘ticipate the reaction which Dr. Wilmer 
feared, and he believed the South would go 
on with its campaign against lynching. 


Rey. W. T. Stuchell 
Pastor of Central 
Church, Atlanta 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN ATLANTA 
t 


The two Congregational churches in At- 
lanta possess fine central properties, only a 
few blocks apart. First Church, of colored 
membership, is the field where Dr. H. H. 
Procter made his notable achievement before 
coming to New York. Russell S. Brown is the 
present pastor, and there is a strong organi- 
zation of substantial people. The church 
is a strategic center in the progress of the 
Negro, and Congregationalism is honored in 
its name and its activity. Central Church, 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


of white membership, with Wm. T. Stuchell, 


formerly of Hast Cleveland, O., as pastor, 
has an unusually attractive site, an impos- 
ing exterior and a large, finely-appointed 
auditorium. The church has had able pas- 
tors. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, now of the 
Church Peace Union, spent three years here. 
The present pastor, Dr. Stuchell, now in 
his third year, is active and energetic, earn- 
estly striving to build up an adequate work 
in a constituency where Congregationalism 
has never had any deep roots in the white 
community. 

As might be expected in the South, these 
two churches have little in common but the 
Congregational name, and there is little, or 
nothing, of that comity and inter-relation- 
ship between Christians of the Negro and 
white races which has seemed to us so 
wholesome and genuine a feature in A. M. A. 
fields. It is in these fields, rather than in 
the church area, that one finds in these 
modern days, in the South, the practical 
manifestation of the truth that “in Christ 
Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, bar- 
barian, Seythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all.” 

Outside of A. M. A. circles one is very 
conscious of the fact that in the South, in 
Congregationalism, there is very decidedly 
white and black. I record the impression 
without comment, and without any disposi- 
tion to enter at present into the discussion 
of a difficult and unpleasant problem, other 
than to say that it is by no means as simple 
as it may appear to some, and also that it 
is a problem which in various forms appears 
in all communities. When a \pastor in the 
neighborhood of Boston informs us that he 
was compelled by the hostile prejudices of 
his people to abandon a fine and effective 
work for foreigners in his district, and when 
Negro leaders like Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown tell us that prejudice against the 
Negro in the North is more intense and 
cruel, if less open, than in the South, those 
of the North may well guard themselves 
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against adopting a hypocritical, or holier- 
than-thou, attitude. In these matters the 
first duty is to keep one’s own doorstep 
clean. Yet we cannot help feeling that 
North and South alike are judged by the 
New Testament and the spirit of Christ. 
What does God think about the Jew, and 
the “Dago,”’ and the “Wop” and the Negro? 
would seem to be the essential question for 
the man who would be godly. 


A CoMMON CONFERENCE 
On the occasion of our visit, however, 
representative Congregationalists of the 


South, both white and colored, met in com- 
mon conference. 


The gathering was held in 
. Central Church, and I 
should say that the 
white and colored ele- 
ments were about equal 
numerically. Dr. Lewis 
H. Keller, General 
Superintendent of 
Southern  Congrega- 
tional Churches, who 
was chosen as_ chair- 
man, presided with 
good judgment and with 
courtesy toward all. 
Discussion followed along the lines of a 
very full program proposed and adopted at 
the outset, and found expression in a series 
of “findings’’ which appear elsewhere in our 
columns. 

We are concerned here more with prin- 
ciples and impressions than with details, so 
that I shall attempt no minute survey. From 
this conference, and from other contacts, 
I have come to feel that there is something 
crucial, if not tragic, about the situation of 
Congregationalism in the South. Those who 
take a very hopeful view of the future of 
Congregationalism in that section lay stress 
upon the fact that as the South is the land 
of democracy and local autonomy, Congre- 
gationalism, in its emphasis upon these ele- 
ments, is essentially well adapted to the 
South. This view, in my judgment, fails 
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to take into account two factors—first, the 
element of paradox and inconsistency that 
runs through all life, in which men who are 
most progressive in one sphere are often the 
most reactionary in another; and second, 
the fact that local autonomy and Congre- 
gational democracy are only the husks of 
the Congregational ideal, the real kernel 
being the underlying raison détre of such 
ecclesiastical democracy, viz., that in Christ 
‘Jesus every believer is a priest and a king 
unto God. Wherever Congregationalism has 
attained its highest and most ideal expres- 
sion it has insisted rather clearly and funda- 
mentally that such is the privilege and place 
of the true believer, regardless of race, creed 
or color. -Many in the South—real South- 
erners—are appreciating this fact, but in 
the South as a whole is still, in spite of its 
* nominal democracy, thé paradoxical contrast 
of aristocratic feeling and spiritual pride. 
The course of Congregationalism down there 
is not going to be easy, wide or gloriously 
free. There are handicaps and difficulties 
which it is no part of wisdom to ignore. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


On the other hand there are unquestion- 
ably opportunities and ways and places of 
service. The brethren in Southern Florida 
are deploring the fact that my itinerary did 
not take me down there. They assure me 
that there are the real opportunities, that 
what I have seen is not typical. ‘When I 
can find the time and the means, I am going 
down to see. Meanwhile I am prepared to 
believe that Congregationalism has oppor- 
tunity and place in the blackest of the black 
belt, where the name has been associated 
with abolitionism, and all the things that 
a Southerner abhors. 

It is doubtful if my conception of Congre- 
gationalism’s place and mission would co- 
incide with that of some who know the 
South more fully, and I am quite prepared 
to admit that this may be a judgment upon 
myself. I am fairly well convinced that 
the New Testament is not a territorial docu- 


ment, and that there are certain ideals that: 


do not vary in time and place. It seems to 
me that there can be little ultimate compro- 
mise in matters of Congregational aim and 
vision. I understand that my esteemed 
predecessor, Dr. Bridgman, once wittily de- 
scribed himself as ‘‘a Congregationalist with 
leanings toward Christianity.’ That is very 
suggestive, and I aim sure that unless Con- 
gregationalism has very decided leanings 
toward Christianity it is not worth while. 
We can have very little interest in the de- 
velopment of a religion that is merely tribal 
or racial. } 

On the other hand; ideals have to be 
worked out in practical situations, and in 
the midst of prejudices, which are to be 
overcome by patient contacts and by the 
creation of new visions and mutual under- 
standings. Congregationalism has had a 
missionary work to do in the South, and 
in my judgment it has done it well, with 
solidity, sanity and fine spirit. But I should 
not like to feel that the only field of Con- 
gregationalism in the South is “missionary” 
in the older sense of the term. There is 
a value for Oongregationalism, which is 
largely Northern, in normal contact with 
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the South, in which we receive as well as 
give. Contact and conference are of great 
importance. j 

Also, there are awakenings in the South 
which Congregationalism might further and 
which may prove our opportunity. The old 
traditional orthodoxy of the South is plainly 
breaking down. Wise ministry and leader- 
ship can do much for the days of recon- 
struction, and here, as elsewhere, Congre- 
gationalism may exert an influence far be- 
yond its immediate denominational bounds. 
Increasingly large numbers of visitors, and 
permanent settlers, are going South from 
the North, seeking a Congregational reli- 
gious environment in place of that they have 
left. 

PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


But the problems are deep and unques- 
tioned. If we state them rather baldly it 
is not with any intention of being one-sided, 
or offensive, and certainly not in any dog- 
matie spirit. It is with the conviction, 
rather, that it is weak, and ultimately dis- 
advantageous, to profess to ignore things 
that cannot be ignored, and also with the 
feeling that a record of observations and 
impressions is hardly, either honest or valu- 
able when it suppresses facts that stare one 
in the face. 

Two things are very liable to happen when 
a Northerner settles in the South. Wither 
he sees the Negro problem in a new light 
and reacts to the traditional Southern sen- 
timent concerning the Negro, becoming not 
infrequently what an active Southern leader 
described to me as “a professional South- 
erner,’”’ more intense in his prejudices and 
discriminating in his practice than the 
Southerner himself; or, if he retains more 
of the Northern tradition, he finds that the 
social aspect of things so dominates busi- 
ness relationships in the South that he feels 
compelled, reluctantly it may be, to adapt 
his practice to the conventions of his new 
environment. I am not saying that either 
of these alternatives is inevitable. I am 
stating only tendencies which are sufficiently 
evidenced by fact. 

I insist that the caste problem in the 
South is by no means confined there. The 
real problem is as vital in the North as in 
the South. But it is somewhat shocking 
when one comes for the first time bang up 
against the rawness and full strength of 
easte conventions. Following the afternoon 
conference in Atlanta the people of First 
Church (colored) entertained the members 
of the delegation from the North to a fine 
supper. In the conference a general invi- 
tation to this supper was given to all, both 
white and colored. One of the most in- 
tense of caste prejudices in the white South 
is that against eating with the Negro. It 
was noticeable in this instance that apart 
from the members of the Northern delega- 
tion none of the white members of the con- 
ference accepted this invitation except two 
white leaders of Southern birth. I have 
heard some most delightful stories regard- 
ing the breaking down of this prejudice 
among Southerners themselves. In one in- 
stance, in a Southern student conference, 
groups of white students vied with one an- 
other for the privilege of entertaining Major 
R. R. Moton of Tuskegee at their particular 
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table—and this in a community that had 
boasted that a colored man had neyer been 
allowed to stay over night in the town. 

Caste and Congregationalism do not go 
well together. One may be sure of that, but 
the solution of such problems is not easy. 
Are men justified in making present com- 
promises in the hope of ultimate accom- 
plishment? Is the Congregational worker 
in the South to adopt the rule of the mis- 
sionary in a foreign land regarding its cus- 
If so, that is not altogether com- 
plimentary to the South. Problems plain as 
day are suggested, but they are too deep for 
off-hand solutions. They are bound to recur 
and they must be discussed. No dogmatic 
verdict can settle them. 

I leave them to resume my itinerary in 
my next letter. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Air Brakes 


There came unto me one of the sons of 
the prophets, and he said, Great and Vener- 
able Man, I bring unto thee Salaams. 

And I waited until he should tell me 
what was on his mind; for the men who ap- 
proach me with Great Reverence have al- 
ways an Axe to Grind. 

And I said, How is it in the Oasis where 
thou dwellest? And how doth it fare with 
those who attend thy synagogue? P 

And he said, They are the worst old Moss- 
backs who ever drew the breath of life; and 
they would not draw that if it cost them 
anything. 

Then did he get busy with a line of talk, 
concerning all that he suffered at the hands 
of those men who are Conservative, and who 
agreed not with his Up to the Minute Opin- 
ions, And I let him talk. 

And when he had finished, I told him that 
I had just returned from a Journey, and 
that I had ridden upon a Train that is called 
the Limited, and that it made Fast Time. 
And he was interested in Speed, as also 
am I. 

And I said, Consider the Air-brakes. 

And he said, I am not so much interested 
in Brakes as I am in things that make for 
Speed. 

And I said, Then shouldest thou consider 
the Air Brakes, for it is they that make high 
Speed possible. 

And I said, In my boyhood the trains had 
only Hand Brakes. And if a train were 
going Twenty Miles an Hour, the Brakemen 
had to run nearly the whole length of the 
Train, and set one Brake and then another 
by hand. And the Engine could do no more 
than shut off its own steam, while the Fire- 
man set a dinky little Hand Brake on the 
trucks of the Tender. But now may the 
Engineer apply all Brakes at once, the 
whole length of the Train. Otherwise the 
Trains would all go to smash, like the herd 
of swine that run. down a steep place into 
the sea. It is the Air Brakes that maketh 
Speed possible. 

And he was interested, but he saw not the 
lesson of the Parable. 

And I said, The Crown Prince is always 
a Liberal, and the King is always a Con- 
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servative; for responsibility doth make men 
reconsider their earlier theories. All young 
men ought to be Progressive, and all old 
men ought to be Conservative. It is the 
combination of Conservative and Progres- 
sive that keepeth this old World in its orbit, 
Hvery young Ruler of the Synagogue ought 
to be glad to have a few Conservative old 
folk in his Congregation. 

And he said, Thou sayest that all young 
men should be Progressive and all old men 
Conservative: yet thou art a Progressive. 

And I said, Certainly, for I am Young. 


An Outstanding New Book 


The Human Side of Lincoln 

So many books on Abraham Lincoln have 
been written that it would seem as if there 
could be nothing more to tell about him. 
However, on the personal side, writers have 
disagreed, and it has remained for Jesse W. 
Weik to record the results of long and 
thorough investigation along lines that other 
biographers have left incomplete or’ un- 
certain. The evidence that is most em- 
phasized relates to Lincoln’s home life, his 
wife, and his career as a lawyer. 

Mr. Weik collaborated with William H. 
Herndon, Abraham Lincoln’s law partner in 
Springfield, Ill., in the preparation of Hern- 
don’s Life of Lincoln, which is a standard 
work on the subject. Mr. Weik obtained 
from Herndon much of his evidence and 
from him he received the suggestions which 
were most valuable in seeking out people 
who knew Lincoln and could give the in- 
formation on various subjects desired. He 
has done his work with conscientious thor- 
oughness and discrimination, and the result 
is a book which deserves a place among the 
few most important books on Lincoln. 

Mr. Weik gives some significant facts re- 
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garding the ancestry and early life of Lin- 
coln, referring with deserved approval to 
William E. Barton’s Paternity of Abraham 


Lincoln, which proves conclusively that Lin- 


coln was born in lawful wedlock, the second 
child of Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 
But Lincoln himself had little to say about 
his maternal ancestry. 

Lineoln’s love affairs are explained. It 
seems that the death of Ann Rutledge, which 
prevented what promised to be a happy love 
marriage, was followed by proposals of mar- 
riage to Mary S. Owen and Sarah Richard, 
both refusing to become Mrs. Lincoln, and 
then came Lincoln’s courtship of Mary 
Todd and their marriage. An unexplained 
mystery was Lincoln’s disappearance the 
first set for the wedding. It was 
Jan. 1, 1842. The guests assembled, the 
bride was dressed and waiting, the wedding 
supper was prepared. Lincoln could not be 
found until the next morning, and then he 
was in a state of extreme mental distress, 
from which he did not recover for weeks. 
A reconciliation finally led to a quiet wed- 
ding Friday, Nov. 4, 1842. 

The married life of the Lincolns was not 
a perfectly happy one, and many very un- 
happy hours are attributed to the turbulent 
temper of Mrs, Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln is repre- 
sented as patient and kind, even under the 
most trying circumstances. Mrs. Lincoln 
seems to have been a woman of brilliant 
mind, ambitious and believing in the ability 
of her husband to achieve a high position. 
Undoubtedly she stimulated Lincoln’s own 
ambitions. She was proud, selfish, wilful 
and given to outbursts of unreasonable 
and violent temper. It was difficult to keep 
servants, and Lineoln himself found it con- 
vénient to be away from home more than 
seemed necessary. 

Mr. Weik devotes considerable space to 
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A Christmas Carol 
By Hattie Vose Hall 


The Star shone over Bethlehem T'own, 
And on the manger it looked down; 


In excelsis gloria! 


The Shepherds left their flocks to see 


The Babe upon His mother’s knee— 


In excelsis gloria! 


The three Wise Kings came from afar, 
Led onward by the shining Star, 


In excelsis gloria! 


And golden gifts of countless price 
They brought to Him for sacrifice; 


In excelsis gloria! 


So, children, sing glad songs to-day, 
And Praise your King’s great name today, 


In excelsis gloria! 


The Blessed Babe is born again, 
And hosts of angels chant Amen! 


In excelsis gloria! 
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The Babe of Bethlehem 
By Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

A little child shall lead them.—Isa. 11: 16. 

Does the Babe of Bethlehem wield a 
broken scepter? Was he born in yain, did 
he live in vain, did he die in yain? Is his 
example stranded on the shores of the ob- 
livious years? Are his teachings about love 
and universal brotherhood to be regarded 
as the idle dream of a sincere but de- 
luded fanatic? These are questions that 
thoughtful people are forced to ask even at 
Christmas. 

Reports of war and crime and barbarity 
prove to us that “Zion in triumph” has not 
begun “Her mild reign.’ The world has 
followed and is following other leaders, but 
always to her own destruction. The War 
Lord on the red horse, with sword bathed 
in blood, is leading out hosts to slaughter 
and be slaughtered. Still the lion roars, the 
bull bellows and the eagle screams as the 
“Dogs of war’ are let loose, while the dove 
of peace hovers in the upper blue and the 
Child Leader weeps over the carnage. 

The wide-mouthed demagogue, who would 
bring about a Utopia of universal mediocrity 
by means of the dagger, the bomb and the 
fire brand, is still leading multitudes into 
the wilderness of despair. The keen but 
unscrupulous leader who keeps an ear to the 
ground and an eye on the loaves and fishes 
while he serves powerful interests, for a 
consideration, is arraying class against mass 
in a spirit of sullen distrust if not of out- 
spoken hatred. 

The world has followed and is following 
these leaders, though the path over which 
they travel leads always to destruction and 
death. The “War Lord” still has his ad- 
vocates and following in spite of the mil- 
lions of innocent young men who have re 
cently been slain. The demagogue still holds 
sway, though the red fires of anarchy leave 
only blackness and famine in their wake. 
The time server still arrays class against 
class and generates a spirit of bitterness 
and hate. 

But through,all the din and discord comes 
the -voice of a little child calling men to 
quietness and harmony. For twenty centu- 
ries the voice has been calling and millions 
have answered and become “The men of 
good-will” of whom the angels sang. 

When war is doing its worst it is those 
who are led by the Christ Child; Salvation 
Army lassies; Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. work- 
ers; bearers of the Red Cross and Army and 
Navy chaplains, without regard to creed, 
who go forth to care for the wounded and 
comfort the dying. When anarchy has left 
a country naked and hungry, it is those 
whose hearts the Christ Child has touched 
who send food and clothing. When barbar- 
ity, in the name of religion, burns cities, 
slaughters the innocents and drives tens of 
thousands out to die of cold and hunger 
it is the Christian nation that comes to 
their relief. 

The thunders of war, the lightning of 
anarchy, the earthquake of political revo- 
lution are God’s warning not to follow 
false leaders. God still speaks with the 
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still small voice, whispering of the better 
day that is to dawn when the Christ Child 
shall rule in the hearts of men and the 
Christmas joy is carried through all the 
year. 

At the Ce season the Babe of 
Bethlehem lays his soft hand upon hard 
and icy hearts and they soften and melt 
at his touch. Everywhere there is more 
of joy and generosity than at any other 
season of the year. In crowded city tene- 
ments and in lonely cabins on wind-swept 
prairies, in palace and in cottage willing 
hands prepare gifts for loved ones. But 
more and better than this those whose heart 
the Christ Child has touched give gladly 
that into homes of poverty and into hos- 
pitals and prisons some ray of Cirietnas 
eheer may shine. 

The Babe of Bethlehem—the ‘Teacher 
from Nazareth—the Christ of Calvary is 
now the Lord of Glory; but he still weeps 
over careless cities that will not listen to 
his message of love and sinful nations that 
will not follow his leadership. His word 
stands sure that men of violence, who take 
the sword, perish by the sword and that 
every kingdom founded and maintained by 
force perishes by violence. Only the fruits 
of justice and righteousness bring peace and 
quietness forever. 

The Babe of Bethlehem wields a scepter 
over a wider empire than ever was ruled 
by any conquerer or despot. Around the 
world, among people of every race and na- 
tion, in hundreds of languages and dialects 
happy children are singing Christmas carols. 
It is the great company that no man can 
number but whose praise rises as sweet in- 
cense to the throne of God. 

Men and women whose hearts the Christ 
Child has touched and transmuted into 
purest gold are becoming an ever increas- 
ing number and are the light and hope of 
the world. He will not faint nor be dis- 
couraged till he has set justice in the earth 
and the isles shall wait for His law. . His 
Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom. He 
holds out glorious promises of a redeemed 
world ruled in righteousness; but meantime 
to the vast company of his followers who 
are every year leaving these earthly scenes 
he whispers in tones of love, ‘‘In my Father’s 
House are many mansions.” 


Death of Mrs. A. L. Youngs 


The Congregational organizations of the 
state and city of New York have lost a valu- 
able helper, and the ministers of the city and 
state a sincere friend, in the death of Mrs. 
Anna L. Youngs, for 18 years secretary to 
Dr. C. W. Shelton in his capacity as secre- 
tary of the New York Home Missionary So- 
ciety and New York Congregational Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Youngs made for herself a place 
of great influence, through her high intelli- 
gence, her quick and warm sympathy and her 
constant optimistic faith. During the dark 
years of Congregational experience in New 
York, which followed the re-organization of 
the Home Missionary Society, and in the re- 
cent years of larger accomplishment, Mrs. 
Youngs cared for the office work of the New 
York state and city organizations. Net only 
have hundreds of thousands of dollars passed 
through her hands and been accounted for with 
exactitude; but she also dealt with wisdom and 
sympathy with the lives of hundreds of min- 
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isters. With a constant desire to interpret 
correctly and loyally the wish and purpose of 
Dr. Shelton, she demonstrated to all who knew 
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the affairs of Congregational New York, how 
responsible and honorable a place a woman 
of her spirit can create for herself, 


The Commission on Missions 


Some Interesting Developments 
By Rev. James E. McConnell 


The latest publication under the auspices of 
the Commission on Missions is a booklet en- 
titled How to Raise Money For a Church 
This production has been prepared by Mr. 
Merritt Lum, who has for the past three years 
been in charge of the financial canvass of the 
Congregational Church at Winnetka, Ill. 


Mr. Lum is a business man and occupies the. 


position of Vice-President of the A. W. Shaw 
Company in Chicago, Ill. The methods out- 
lined in How to Raise Money for a Church 
have proved so successful that Mr. Lum has 
described them in detail, and the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience is made available 
in this comprehensive and attractive publica- 
tion. The booklet will undoubtedly prove 
helpful for the campaigns of coming years 
as well as for the present promotion work. 

Interesting revelations have come to light 
through the investigations of an Apportion- 
ment Committee in one of our strong New 
England Associations. The Association in 
question has 46 churches. Thirty-eight of these 
churches were heard from in response to inqui- 
ries by the Committee. Nine out of the 38 
could not report as to the number of members 
contributing on the Apportionment. Three 
churches had one fund from which the 
amount contributed on the Apportionment was 
voted. Twenty-six churches, representing 78 
per cent. of the membership of all the churches 
in the Association, report 32 per cent. of their 
resident membership as contributing for mis- 
sionary purposes. If the membership of the 
four churches of the Association which re- 
ported over 60 per cent. of their resident mem- 
bers giving regularly on the Apportionment 
were deducted from the total resident mem- 
bership of the 28 churches, it would be 
found that only 21 per cent. of the remaining 
22 churches have made any pledges on the 
Apportionment. If the churches included in 
this Association reckoned on the basis of the 
total membership instead of the résident mem- 
bership, the proportion would be materially 
reduced, probably to 25 per cent. in the in- 
stance of the 26 churches. referred — to 
above and 16 per cent. in the instance 
of the 22 churches. The members of the As- 
sociation Committee who made the inyestiga- 
tion say that “in getting this information we 
obtained confessions from a number of minis- 
ters that they were surprised at the small per- 
centage of their members giving, and quite a 
number expressed their intention of doing 
better next year.” 

Many of the churches will be under the ne- 
cessity of adopting some thorough-going meth- 
od of follow-up work if they are to raise their 
apportionment. In this connection it will be 
interesting and instructive to note that the 
campaign in Winnetka, Ill., under Mr. Lum’s 
leadership, yielded only $20,000 out of the 
total $50,000 sought as the result of the Sun- 
day afternoon canvass. Because Mr. Lum 
was careful to follow up every posible con- 
tributor and to secure from his canvassers a 
definite report with reference to every such 
person, he was enabled to report before the 
close of his campaign that practically the en- 
tire amount of $50,000 had been secured. 

The Wxecutive Committee of the Commis- 


sion met in New York Nov. 23. Some of the 
actions at that meeting were of a kind that 
can be helpfully reported. The Secretary of 
the National Council was requested to enter 
in the Year Book of 1922 the contributions of 
the foreign-speaking churches to missionary 
objects financed and _ controlled by these 
churches, under “Other Congregational Ob- 
jects,” together with the statement in a foot- 
note that several groups of Congregational 
foreign-speaking churches finance and control 
missionary enterprises for their own peoples 
similar to our own missionary work. 

The national officers of the Woman’s Boards 
of the W. H. M. F., as well as state officers of 
these organizations were invited to sit as cor- 
responding members at the annual meeting of 
the Commission on Missions in January, 1923, 
without expense to the Commission. Careful 
consideration was given to the 1923 expense 
budget of the Commission on Missions and it 
was decided that the Commission should en- 
deavor to keep the amount asked for within 
$115,000. 

The continuance of the Accounting Depart- 
ment was referred to the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference in January for discussion in order that 
specific advice might be given to the Commis- 
sion at its annual meeting. 

It was decided to ask the Commission on 
Missions at its annual meeting to voice: its 
opinion as to whether, having promoted the 
Every Member Canvass, the promotional ac- 
tivities of the Commission should cease for 
the year contemplated in the promotion pro- 
gram. 

Other matters discussed and acted upon re- 
lated to the proposed outlay in the several 
states, the committee suggesting a sliding scale, 
as receipts increase, for the National Societies; 
the inclusion of contributions to city societies 
which are affiliated with the State Conferences 
in the Apportionment; and a request that each 
Society present to the Committee on Survey 
and Apportionment a detailed budget of ask- 
ings approved by vote of the responsible board 
or committee. 

Some important resolutions were _ pre- 
sented by the Secretary, Dr. Burton, relat- 
ing to the proposals that should be made to the 
National Council at its next meeting regarding 
the continuance of the promotional work re- 
quiring an expense budget by the Commission 
on Missions. There being no time to discuss 
these matters at the Committee meeting, the 
suggestion was made that they be included in 
the agenda of the Inter-board meeting that it 
was proposed to hold. Such an Inter-board 
meeting, to which should be invited three rep- 
resentatives from each of the missionary so- 
cieties and the Commission, together with the 
treasurers of the societies, was decided upon, 
to be held in New York on Dee. 20. 

Inquiries made by the American Board show 
a decided hopefulness with reference to the out- 
look for 1923. Nineteen state leaders look for 
an increase in the apportionment receipts for 
1923. Eleven do not expect any increase but 
neither do they anticipate a loss. In some in- 
stances the comparison is with 1921 while in 
others it is for 1922. 

New York. 
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A Moody in China 

ETTERS giving her first impressions of 
L China and things Chinese are coming 
from Miss Esther Moody, a young mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
who went out to North China last fall and 
is already deep in language study at the 
Peking language school. She is a member 
of the well-known Moody Family of Hast 
Northfield, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Am- 
bert G. Moody and a grandniece of the 
famous evangelist. She has gone to China 
as the representative of the girls of the 
Congregational Churches of the Atlantic 
States. They have pledged themselves to 
raise $1,000 for her support through their 
clubs, organized Sunday School classes, ete. 
Many of these girls know her personally, as 
she has been a member of Camp Aloha at 
the Northfield Summer Conferences, and her 
Commissioning Service was held there in 
Sage Chapel last July. During the two 
years after her graduation from Wellesley 
College Miss Moody has been teaching in a 
high school in New Jersey. It is not educa- 
tional work, however, but Christian social 
service which she hopes to undertake on the 
mission field. 


Y. W. C. A. Worker 


Returns from Bucarest 
ISS MARTHA JAEHGHR, returning 
from Y¥. W. ©. A. work in Bucarest, 
reports: 

We are in touch with practically every 
type of working girl in Roumania. The 
Ministry of Labor, in studying working con- 
ditions, appealed to us for aid and asked 
us to take charge. Roumanians greatly ad- 
mire American technique and wish our help 
in educating public opinion. At present they 
are trying to put through a law that up- 
holds the resolutions and standards adopted 
by the International Congress of Women. 
So far it has been difficult to win support. 
Factory girls come direct to our center from 
the factories at eight o’clock. Cocoa and 
bread at a half-a-cent apiece are served, 
and every one plunges at once into classes. 
The Y. W. C. A. center is the only indus- 
trial school in Roumania and the Ministry 
of Inabor is warmly interested in it. The 
government has donated $1,000 toward a 
second boarding home for these girls. 


The Religious Drama in 
Church Work, and Drama Week 
HE development of interest in religious 
drama is fast increasing.. The Pilgrim 
Press has recently published a notable vol- 
ume by Prof. Thomas W. Galloway on The 
Dramatic Interest in Religious Education. 
A larger volume by Martha Candler, on 
Drama in Religious Service, has just been 
issued by the Century Company. Now the 
Drama League of America asks for the ob- 
servance of the week of Jan. 21-26 as Drama 
Week, for the consideration of drama in its 
various relations to national life, and an- 
nounces that the churches are to begin 
Drama Week on Sunday, Jan. 21, by preaeh- 
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ing on the importance of religious drama. 
Churches of all denominations are urged to 
use the occasion to make some sort of re- 
ligious, dramatic presentation. The Drama 
League has prepared programs for the day, 
which may be obtained from 59 Hast Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


Deposition of the Sultan by 
Kemalists Stuns Mohammedan World 
HE Victory of Kemalists over Greeks 
was hailed with joy by Mohammedans 
in India, but the later news that they had 
deposed the Sultan and abolished the tem- 
poral power of the Caliph is said to have 
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revolutionized the attitude of the Faithful. 
Leaders who had appealed for subscriptions 
to support Kemal are now denouncing him 
as an adventurer. It is claimed that “Many 
Islamic countries—HEgypt, Syria, Arabia, as 
well as the Sunnis of Irak—have fallen 
away from their allegiance.” This decidedly 
diminishes the peril from the threatened 
“holy war.” } 


Christian Endeavor 
In Other Lands 

MONG the many interesting facts re- 

ported by Francis E. Clark on his re- 
cent return from a round-the-world trip is 
his statement concerning Christian Endeavor 
in other lands. He says that he has at- 
tended conferences of 2,000 Endeavorers as- 
sembled in Germany, as many more in Spain 
and in India, 10,000 in Australia and Great 
Britain. In the war stricken lands—Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia, Czechoslovakia—Christian Hn- 
deavor is not only surviving but ‘flourishing 
as never before.” He says, “though civiliza- 
tion failed in the great world war, Chris- 
tianity has not failed, but its spirit glows 
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brighter in the fiery furnace of affliction.” 
It is stated that in Germany today there are 
1,200 Christian Endeavor Societies, twice as 
many as before the war. Portugal has just 
formed a national Christian Endeavor Union. 
In China there are more than 1,200 societies, 
and in India more than 2,000. A Christian 
Endeavor convention has just been held in 
Mexico, 266 delegates attending. 


Worth Noting 

Already America’s share in Near East Re- 
lief is inspiring foreign literature. In the 
Living Age for Dec. 2, is a story called 
America, by a. Russian author, Georgii 
Grebenstchikov. It is the story of a little 
starving orphan refugee who found bread 
and jam in the American relief tents. 


The National Education Association is 
planning an international Conference for 
June, 1928, in Washington, to discuss how 
they can “promote through Education a 
better understanding among the nations, 
looking to lasting peace.” 


The October News Letter from the Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College announces that 
the largest class in the history of the Col- 
lege received degrees at the last Commence- 
ment; 28 in all—Armenians, Greeks, Turks, 
Albanians, English and Hebrew. 


In the midst of the chaos in the Near Hast 
the following cable was received in New 
York from President Gates of Robert Col- 
lege: “‘All well, carrying on as usual.” 


At a recent conference in the Hawaiian 
Islands in the interest of Anti-Saloon work 
there were present nine Buddhist priests, 
one Shinto priest, four Japanese Christian 
ministers, two newspaper men, the wife of 
one of the priests and three white ministers. 


The Negro colony in the Harlem section 
of New York City numbers about 130,000. 
The city has the largest Negro population 
of any city in the world. 

Of $600,000 spent by the Negro Y. M. C. A. 
in this country last year, $500,000 was con- 
tributed by Negroes themselves. 

When Spain ceded Porto Rico to the 
United States there were 21,000 children 
attending school in rented rooms. Today 
there are 185,000 children in public schools. 
Then there were 325 teachers; now there are 
3,000. 

Jan. 16, 1928, being the third anniversary 
of Prohibition in the United States, the 
Anti-saloon League is asking pastors to cele- 
brate the event on Sunday, Jan. 14, and will 
provide up-to-date information onthe re- 
sults of Prohibition. 

The first of the-American Indian series 
of Sunday School Lessons has just been 
offered for use. This series consists of 
selected Bible Stories for Primary Classes 
and is to be followed by a series for Juniors 
on the Life of Jesus, and that by an inter- 
mediate, senior course, on the travels of 
Paul. 
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Why the Chimes Rang 


Professor Alden’s charming story which we 
have for years been telling children of all ages 
at Christmas time has been arranged by Mar- 
tha Race for pantomime action to accompany 
the reading, and is being used for either the 
Sunday Christmas service or the week-night 
Christmas entertainment. Schools that have 
used the nativity play so constantly that they 
like variation to the Spirit of Christmas are 
glad to discover this simple but effective 
material. : 

THE MESSENGER 


The annual Christmas service, prepared by 
our Foreign Missionary Boards, takes this 
year the form of a very simple but effective 
pageant, “The Messenger.” ‘The Story of the 
Coming. of the. Message,” “The Messenger’s 
Challenge to Us,’ and “Our Response” are 
characteristic parts of the pageant. Thie 
Boards follow their usual custom of providing 
the service in necessary numbers to churches 
making. a missionary collection on the’ Christ- 
mas Sunday. 


THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS AND 
SHEPHERDS 


A pageant of the nativity called “The Adora- 
tion of the Kings and Shepherds” has been ar- 
ranged by—shall we say a daughter of Yale 


Dr. 


The Birth of Jesus 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 24. Luke 2: 8-20. 

We have the option today to study an inci- 
dent in the life of Jesus or the narrative of the 
Nativity, which is so appropriate that I have 
chosen it. Nothing less is in tune with our 
temper as we face the great joy of tomorrow. 

Watchful Shepherds. Once more we think 
of the shepherds on the first Christmas night 
as the type of that patient and waiting temper 
which assures the hearing of God’s angels. 
These men had certain qualities that had 
grown out of their rough life. They were 
used to the open spaces and the shining of the 
stars. This gave them a certain range of in- 
terest and yearning that they probably never 
would have achieved if they had been in the 
crowded quarters of the city. 

Then they were used to giving their strength 
in the service of weakness. The sheep and 
lambs called for all the wisdom and power 
that they possessed, for their care was pitted 
against all the forces of nature that were hos- 
tile to weak creatures. There must have been 
a fine spirit born. of this ceaseless vigilance and 
sacrifice, 

How do these qualities define the true Christ- 
mas spirit which is called for this year aS we 
face so many grave questions in the life of the 
world? 

The Message of Peace and Good Will. The 
essential notes in the Christmas message are 
here sounded with clear and beautiful accent. 
It is the glad announcement of joy and loving 
favor of God to man, which finally are to con- 
quer the world. We hardly dare to affirm it 


University?—Miss Mildred Wmily Cook, a 
daughter of Professor Cook of the English De- 
partment at Yale. The pageant is presented 
to us in an effective gift binding and offers 
liberal aid for. its production in the way of 
notes for costuming, rehearsing, variation in 
the musical program and other matters of con- 
cern to the producing church. 


A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 


Jane Judge and Linwood Taft have prepared 
for the community Christmas service a simple 
pageant suitable for outdoor or indoor produc- 
tion. It features the favorite old carols and 
can, with little effort, be prepared for use by 
any group large or small. It will undoubtedly 
have large use this season. 


TEACHERS’ CONFERENCES 


Miss Hazel Lewis of our sister denomina- 
tion, the Disciples of Christ, whose pen always 
finds ready readers among us, has prepared a 
“Program for Teachers’ Conferences, Begin- 
ners and Primary,’”’. a series of original and 
most delightful suggestions for making the 
teachers’ meeting alive and not only profound- 
ly helpful, but bright and interesting. We pre- 
dict a.large demand for this little manual, not 
only among the beginners and primary groups 


in our schools, but for the general teachers’ 
meetings. 


From DorornHy CANFIELD FISHER 


In “What Grandmother Did Not Know,” 
Mrs. Fisher has winningly set forth by con- 
trast some of the things which we must know 
today in bringing up our little boys and girls. 
So only may we spare them those fears and 
hates and storms of ‘temper which the old time 
—and is it wholly old time?—method of pun- 
ishing by the force of a bigger being against 
the fragile, unstrength of the little child, drove 
them into. 

She helps a friend go through a packet of 
ancient letters. The letters reveal the tragic 
story of the separation of a child’s heart from 
his parents while those parents are yearning 
over and struggling for him. There is proba- 
bly not a home in America where the reading 
of this twenty-page story would not bring in- 
spiration and help. 


LITERATURE MENTIONED ABOVE 


Why the Chimes Rang. A Christmas panto- 
mime arranged by Martha Race, published 
by The Pilgrim Press, price, 35c. 

The Messenger. A pageant, arranged by the 
American Board and the Woman’s, Board, 
$3.00 per hundred, or free, provided an offer- 

(Continued on page 802) 


Davis’ Bible Class 


and the selfishness and strife that fill the na- 
with the world so full of the memories of war 
tions with fear and bitterness. But so sure 
as this Christmas music is true there will come 
a time when men will love and not hate. It is 
possible and God is committed to it as the pro- 
gram of the universe. If it takes faith to be- 
lieve it, then this is the time for Christians to 
be bold and brave enough to believe it and work 
for it in spite of all apparent contradictions. 

If this were not true think of the despair in 
which we would be obliged to live and labor! 
We know that this is not the kind of a world 
that we want it to be. We are sure that the 
conditions are not what God wants them to 
be. The awful results of human sin are over 
the whole earth. But it is not to be so forever. 
Slowly the light breaks and the better time 
comes in. Let us dare to believe this on 
Christmas day. 

The Holy Family. Wet us look at them in 
the sacred simplicity of this first Christmas at 
Bethlehem. There is Joseph, the Carpenter. 
Little is made of his place in the wonderful 
event of Christmas. But the strong justice of 
this simple man, his calm and sensitive pres- 
ence in the scene, is beautiful and noble. He 
may be thought of as keeping watch, bringing 
composure and strength into. the scene. He 
is the strong man, whose gentleness makes him 
great. 

Then there is Mary, in the weakness and joy 
of her sublime day. All the Christian world 
has given her the place that is her due and we 
think of her with reverent affection. In her 
heart will be carried all the wonderful mean- 
ing of the visit of the Magi and the words that 
they spoke. She is the one who will under- 


stand the growing boy and share the purposes 
and work of the young man. Her eyes will 
be upon him when his enemies do him to death 
and she will be the last to leave the Cross 
when the day is ended. Beautiful Mary, su- 
perb in her motherhood and winning the love 
and adoration of the centuries! 

But it is the figure of Jesus about which our 
love and adoration gathers. This Child will 
grow into the beauty and strength of boyhood 
in the Nazareth hills. He will look far off at 
the distant mountains and his forehead will 
be fine in the light of the sunset. There will 
be a gleam on his face when he hears the tales 
of the heroes and prophets of his people. 
Finally the day will come when he will face the 
meaning of his task and in baptism and tempta- 
tion he will seal the covenant of his loyalty. 
Then will come the days of his labor in close 
contact with the yearning hearts of the people. 
Those baby fingers, made strong by the use of 
the carpenter’s tools, but never losing their 
fineness, will be laid on the limbs of the sick 
and new life will leap to victory under their 
touch. The voice that began as a ery will 
soften into the accent of the most gracious 
words that ever were spoken by human lips. 
Finally the end will come and Jesus will begin 
to live in final conquest in the hearts of all 
who love him. This is the supreme figure of 
all history. This is our Master, the baby of 
Bethlehem, the Christ of the ages, obiect of our 
love, and loyalty, our divine Redeemer. 
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Love Made Perfect 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic of Dec. 24-30 


BY CHARLES EMERSON BURTON 


Scripture Reference, I John 4: 1-21. 


DaILy DEVOTIONS 


Scripture readings for the individual and the 
family are printed in the Congregational Hand 
Book. These are associated with the topic for 
the prayer meeting. This page may be used, 
therefore, as an aid to daily worship. The 
Hand Book, A Book of Prayers, and Devotional 
Hymns may be had at five cents each from the 
Commission on Byangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., 


New York. 


Suggestions for prayer meeting. The theme 
for the week is in keeping with the Christmas 
spirit, even though the Christmas record is not 
the basis for our thought. As the concluding 
subject for the year’s series it would be well to 
review the thought of redemption as presented 
in the topics for the year. The crowning glory 
of the process is given in this last subject, 


“Tove Made Perfect.” 

1. God is love (I John 4: 7, 8). The over- 
working and the misusing of this great phrase 
is likely to rob us of its value. Let us come 
to the defense of our own. WHvery Christian 
should be saturated with the conviction that 
God is love and that the expression of love 
in life is the energizing of God’s nature within 
us. Under such a conviction we shall hate 
things hateful and love things lovely; thus the 
life of God shall grow in us. 

2.. Love born on earth (I John 4: 9, 10). 
Could there be a finer definition of the mean- 
ing of Christmas than this which comes out 
of the ripe experience of the aged apostle: 
“Herein was the love of God manifested in 
our case.” The coming of God’s Son into the 
world means that the Heavenly Father is more 
tender toward his children in this world than 
is the most loving earthly father under the 
glow of the Christmas spirit. Read in this 
connection the story of the advent in the 
second chapter of Luke. 5 

8. Love lives through loving (I John 4: 
11, 12). It would seem that God could not 
perfect his own character and fulfill his own 
life without the co-operation of those in whose 
lives his love might be expressed among men. 
The lives of God’s children seem to be the 
body in which the life of God finds expression. 

4. The redemption that is in perfect love 
(I John 4: 17, 18). The instinct of fear is 
universal in all flesh. Every living creature 
is under the obligation to be on the lookout 
against danger. From this bondage of fear 
humanity is not free except in the perfect 
redemption which is found in the life of God, 
a life which transcends all danger. How great 
is the deliverance which redeems us from all 
fear! 

5. Our love the fruit of God’s love (I John 
4:19). The statement “We love because He 
first loved us’ is one of fact and not of theory. 
Because Jesus Christ was born into the world, 
lived, served, loved and died, human hearts 
have come to love God. This history of the 
winning of the love of men is the key to the 
process by which that love may be further 
won. It is needful that men should come to 
see Jesus Christ living on earth, and when 
they see it, they are won to affection for him 
and his Father. 

6. Love to God through love to men (I John 
4: 20, 21). When a man is redeemed by 
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Closet and Altar 


GOOD TIDINGS 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not; 
for behold I bring good tidings of great joy. 


—Luke 2: 10. 


We might despair if we thought that God 
came and went, that Christ lived and died 
and vanished. But no thoughts of fear can 
ever disturb those who believe that the In- 
carnation meant a perpetual fact, a gift 
never recalled, a power that never ceases 
to work, a promise that is always hasten- 
ing to its fulfillment.—J.: H. Greenhough. 


We are going to have a better world; but 
we must help to make it so by the better- 
ment of our own lives and homes. And 
then wiil come the drawing together and 
the consenting work of all our neighbors of 
good will. But it is the coming of our 
Lord Jesus which assures us that we have 
such a neighbor—one who is in earth as 
well as ‘heaven, and who is not discouraged 
when we are discouraged, or weak when 
we are weak. The living Christ is the as- 
surance of the living church.—R. 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn 
and white, 
Christmas where 
bright ! 
Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and 


cornfields lie sunny and 


gray, 

Christmas where peace, like a dove in his 
flight 

Brsode o’er brave men in the thick of the 
ght ; 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


phates Christ Child who comes is the Master 

of all; 

No palace too great and no cottage too small. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Christianity sees even in the savage a 
son of God. Christianity finds the soul of 
good and thinks no evil. Under no other 
compulsion could the Son of God have laid 
aside his glory and accepted the incarna- 
tion, which this day we recall with feelings 
of adoring thankfulness.—Joseph Parker. 


Swifter than morning ray e’er ran, 
Let the new, glad tidings run, 

That the Son of God is the Son of' man, 
And heaven and earth are one. 


O God, who didst send a glorious com- 
pany of the heavenly host to proclaim the 
birth of thy blessed Son on earth; spread, 
we beseech thee, the knowledge of his name 
through all the world. . . . Hasten thy work, 
O God; raise up laborers and strengthen 
their hands, that they may tell of salvation 
unto the ends of the world. Bless, with the 
mighty aid of thy Holy Spirit, those who 
now work to the glory of thy name in dis- 
tant lands. .. . And especially for our own 
church and country we pray that true re- 
ligion may abound unto all righteousness 
and peace; through thy only Son, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen—Walsham 
How, abr. 
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Jesus Christ and that redemption is perfected, 
it has become his nature to love. He has 
become God-like, and just as God is love so 
he is love. He therefore will love his neigh- 
bor just as naturally as he breathes; likewise 
he will love God as naturally as he performs 
any physical function; but if he is unloving 
to his neighbor it is simply evidence that he 
has not been redeemed; that he has not be- 
come God-like, and therefore it is simply false- 
hood for him to say that he loves God when 
he does not love his brother. 


ProckaM OF CHURCH WoRK 
The Devotional Life 


1. As for the current year so for 1923, 
the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life is publishing in the Congregational Hand 
Book copies of daily readings with weekly 
topics. For 1923 these daily readings have a 
central theme suggested by that for the Fel- 
lowship of Prayer during Lent, namely, the 
ministry of Christ. 

It is suggested that at the beginning of 
1923 copies of the Hand Book be provided all 
families, and individuals so far as they are 
desired, in order that these readings may be 
pursued together. If this is followed up with 
stimulation from the pulpit and by other means, 
it ought to be possible to maintain and to 
deepen the interest in personal and family 
devotions. 

2. The prayer meeting. The prayer meeting 
topics suggested are the weekly topics in con- 
nection with the daily readings on the plan 
somewhat similar to that pursued the current 
year. These topics will be treated in The 
Congregationalist from week to week by dif- 
ferent pastors on invitation of the editor. 
Probably no church will want to follow this 
series without break. It ought, however, to be 
suggestive for prayer meeting topics, and par- 
ticularly so, if the church is endeavoring to 
secure co-operative family and individual de- 
votions on the basis of the daily readings. 


A PERSONAL WORD 


For twelve months I have had the privilege 
of what to me has been of spiritual profit, 
preparing the formal comments upon the 
weekly and daily readings. It has been an 
occasion of great regret that the only time 
available for this important service has been 
the odds and ends which could be snatched 
from necessary duties. I am grateful, there- 
fore, that as it becomes impossible for me to 
continue this service, it is going to be possible 
to have the fresh thought of a group of pas- 
tors who will bring to their brethren their best 
out of immediate experience in the conduct of 
the midweek service. 

If no other value has attached to this work 
during the current year, I trust that it has 
become evident that the office of the National 
Council refuses to confine itself to the me- 
chanical, but considers of prime importance 
the cultivation of the spiritual element in our 
church life. 


Listening to a preacher speak on religious 
topics every Sunday does not make one a 
church member even: though his name is writ- 
ten on the church roll. Fellowship is of the 


essence of church membership. 
—Charles EH. Jefferson. 
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Notable New Books 

Tuer LADIES, by H. BarrRiIneron (The At- 
lantic Monthly Press. $3.50). A_ series of 
charming biographical papers, partly imagina- 
tive but truly historical in atmosphere and 
often in detail, concerning a galaxy of fair 
and famous women: Mrs. Elizabeth Pepys, 
Stella, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the Gun- 
nings sisters, Maria Walpole, Fanny Burney 
and the Darcys of Rosing. Portraits accom- 
pany each chapter except the final one. A 
volume of quite exceptional literary merit and 
charm. 

STEEL, by CHARLES RuMFORD WALKER (At- 
lantie Monthly Press. $1.75). The author is 
a young man, a graduate from Yale, who, after 
service in the army during the war, found work 
in a steel mill, beginning as clean-up man in 
the pit and progressing by stages to “‘the semi- 
skilled job of hot blast man on the blast fur- 
nace.” This book contains a record of what 
he saw, felt and thought as a steel worker in 
1919. It closes with an epilogue, in which the 
author’s conclusions are given. The case 
against the 12-hour day seems convincing. The 
story is vividly interesting and important. 

THe NeExt-To-NorHine House, by ALICE 
Van Leer Carrick (The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.50). The house is in Hanover, 
N. H., and is known as the “Webster Cottage’ 
because Webster, while a student in Dart- 
mouth, occupied a room there. The author 
now lives in this house, and in the book she 
describes the old furnishings picked up, here 


and there, for “next-to-nothing.” Over sixty 
photographs show the rooms and their ar- 
rangement. 


Ox~p Morocco AND THE FORBIDDEN ATLAS, 
by C. EH. ANDREWS (Doran. $3.00). “The fas- 
cination of the old East, its music, and its sor- 
ceries and its dreams, its dim memories of 
races that have gone, its peoples that have 
grown old in living and have become a little 
tired.”’ These things the author loved, and 
he found them, with some excitement and nov- 
elty—old ruins, desert roads, mountain passes 
and brigands thrown in—in his trip to the 
city of Marrakesh, and thence to the Atlas 
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Mountains. A young man, Ahmet Ben Abbes, 
helped to introduce him somewhat to the inner 
life of old Morocco City. Later another friend, 
Monsieur Louis Lapandéry, guided him over 
the hot and dangerous way to “the rich, for- 
bidden country of the Souss.”’ The main in- 


eidents of this part of the journey were, eight 


days’ detention in the comfortable castle of the 
Caid Si Larbi and the return home over a 
dangerous road where Lapandéry nearly lost 
his life. The narrative, beautifully written, 
abounds in folk-stories and Arabic verse and 
is delightfully interesting. The volume is well 
illustrated with photographs. 

From Stven To SEVENTY, by Epwarp SIM- 
MONS (Harper. $4.00). The reminiscences of 
a famous artist, whose ancestry runs -back 
through several lines to the Mayflower. His 
boyhood was passed in Concord, “in the Old 
Manse from which Hawthorne plucked his 
Mosses,” and he begins the story of his illus- 
trious career with stories of the interesting 
persons who lived in Concord. In due time 
he entered Harvard College, in the class of ’74 
and the reminiscences of that period are ex- 
traordinary. Leaving College, he went West, 
having various experiences in different cities 
until he reached San Francisco. A chapter on 
Being a Tenderfoot surpasses any Wild West 
fiction for diversity and excitement. Then 
follow “Paris and Student Days,” and the 
remainder of the volume is devoted to the 
artistic career, with more sketches and stories 
of eminent persons. The whole narrative 
ripples with humor and is also rich in infor- 
mation concerning art and artists. It is one 
of the most entertaining of several entertain- 
ing volumes of reminiscences that have lately 
appeared. 

GLIMPSES oF AUTHORS, by CAROLINE TICK- 
work (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50). A fascinat- 
ing volume, brim full of interesting anecdotes 
concerning famous authors, whose works were 
published by the firm of Ticknor and Field. 
It opens with. recollections of the visit of 
Charles Dickens to Boston. Then follow chap- 
ters on Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lew 
Wallace, Bellamy and “Looking Backward,” 
Mark Twain, Uncle Remus, Howells, Charles 
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Egbert Cradock, Trowbridge, etc. Not all the 


narrative is confined to Boston, for there are 
chapters on the Dickens Family in London, 
Some Bits of Old Chelsea, the Coleridge Family 
and other English reminiscences. It is a truly 
delightful volume and charmingly written. 

SAInt JEANNE D’Arc, by MINNA CAROLINE 
Smita (Macmillan. $2.25). The scenes of the 
Great War, many of them connected with’ the 
life story of Jeanne D’Arc, seem to have re 
newed interest in the wonderful story of this 
heroine of France, and among the most vivid 
and sympathetic accounts of her career is this 
volume based on historic documents and es- 
sentially accurate. 

THE Karser’s Memoirs, by WitHELM II 
(Harpers. $3.50). We really had expected 
that the Kaiser would make out, from his own 
point of view, a better case than this. Here 
are only the fretful wailings of a disappointed 
and defeated egotist. His supreme conceit 
stands out on every page, and the work is 
largely devoted to finding fault with others. 
As for the war, it was brought on, he declares, 
not by Germany, which was quite unprepared, 
but by Poincaré, the Sazonog-Isvolsky group, 
Delcassé, and especially Lord Grey “the 
spiritual leader of the encirclement policy.’ 
Mr. Wilson and America are abused as guilty 
of “unreliability,” a breaker of promises, which 
he looks upon as a grand defect. The book 
is not well planned, nor well written, and is 
only interesting because of the greatness of the 
matter with which it is concerned. 

Some DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, by HaR- 
vey O’Hicecins (Harpers. $2.00). A _ series 
of curious and original stories. They purport 
to be biographies of typical(?) Americans. 
There are, for example, a ward boss, a beloved 
prison chaplain warden, a murderess, a suc- 
cessful film producer, a great surgeon. Some- 
where in each case is a mysterious trait or 
habit, sometimes trivial, always imexplicable. 
This gives opportunity for exhibitions of psy- 
choanalysis. ‘The more interesting that they 
are quite open and above board. 

SKYLINE CAMP, by WALTER PRICHARD 
Eaton (Wilder. $2.50). Enthusiastic pen 
pictures of mountain scenes and mountain 
camping, chiefly in the high trails of the 
Northwest. Mr. Haton is naturalist and writer, 
who plunges into the wilderness and finds de- 
light in “roughing it.” He carries the reader 
through some of the grandest scenery on the 
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continent. He has “seeing eyes’? and a soul 
which responds to natural beauty and grandeur. 
His own graphic descriptions are supplemented 
by beautiful pictures from the camera of Fred 
H. Kiser. The “Skyline Camps” are in Glacier 


W. O. Wilde 
SKYLINE CAMPS 


Park, at Lake Chelan, Crater Lake, Mount 
Jefferson and on the Columbia Highway. An 
“Interliide’”’ introduces the “Hills of Home” 
and the Appalachian Trail in western Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pnrico Caruso, by PrerreE V. R. Key 
(Little, Brown. $5.00). Music lovers will 
‘welcome this authorized biography of one of 
the greatest tenors of modern times, written 
by an intimate friend, who not only received 
from Mr. Caruso himself much of his life 
story, but also had access to all letters, papers 
etc., in Mrs. Caruso’s possession. He writes 
with graphic power of the youth of poverty, 
the developing ambition, the hardships, dis- 
appointments, successes and the “Golden Days” 
of the artist’s career. In the nature of the 
ease the story includes visits to all the great 
musical centers of the world and meeting with 
many interesting people, but the narrative is 
confined quite closely to an account of Caruso’s 
musical achievements. ‘The volume contains 
over 30 illustrations, many of them showing the 
singer in his famous impersonations. 


Concerning Christmas 

CHRISTMAS LicHT, by Wrue~ CALVERT 
Pures (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). The 
first Christmas in Bethlehem is the climax of 
‘this story of Naomi, but it is preceded by an 
attractive account of her journey to Jerusalem 
with her parents and a description of the 
Temple and its services. But most important 
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of all, on the journey she is stricken blind. 
Then comes the story of the Shepherds, the 
visit of Naomi to the manger and the restora- 
tion of her sight. It is a pretty conception and 
the story has the real Christmas atmosphere. 

CHRISTMAS OUTSIDE OF EDEN, by CONINGSBY 
Dawson (Dodd, Mead. $1.00). This is the 
story that robins tell as they huddle beneath 
the holly on Christmas eve. It is the story 
of when the first baby was born, and how the 
new birth was received on earth and in heaven. 
Man was living on intimate terms with the 
animals, and the angels and God. The sensa- 
tions which the birth of the man-child pro- 
duced upon them all is reproduced. God adds: 
“That’s done us all good. I must have a baby 
for my very own exactly like him.” It is a 
fantasy, but full of pathos and charm. 

CHRISTMAS IN Many Lanps (Page Co). 
An illustrated reprint volume of stories of 
Christmas observances and adventures in dif- 
ferent countries, as follows: America—The 
Parson’s Miracle’ and “My Grandmother’s 
Christmas Candle,” by Hezekiah Butterworth ; 
Canada—‘“Harry’s Temptation”; 
“Hilda’s Wish,” by Bertha D. Hoxie; Japan— 
“Saburo’s Reward,” by Sarah G. Pomeroy; 
Norway—“ Round, the Yule-Log,’ by P. C. 
Asbjérnsen; Spain—‘Mariquita Day of Re- 
joicing,’ by Sarah G. Pomeroy; Sweden—“‘A 
Festival of Light,” by Sarah J. Pomeroy; 
Switzerland—‘The Forest Fairy,” by E. H. 
K. Hugessen. Good stories, 


Bible Stories 


BrsLtE SToRIms IN BIBLE LANGUAGE, by 
Lorinpa Munson Bryant (Appleton. - $2.00). 
The entire book is in the language of the King 
James version of the Old Testament. The 
editor has arranged the Bible narrative so 
that each story ‘runs on as directly and simply 
as possible, with parts omitted that are not 
so readable for children. The paragraphing 
is also in logical modern form. The work is 
skilfully and’ faithfully done, and it is sur- 
prising how interesting the 121 stories given 
are in this purely scriptural form.. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with pictures by great 
artists. : 

A CuHILp’s RAMBLE THROUGH THE BIBLE, by 
RopertT C. FALcoNeER (Revell. $1.25 net). 
Well told tales from the Old Testament for 
children. Wach of them—there are thirty-nine 
—from Noah to Zechariah, has a Bible text, 
and, following the story, a sermon-like, prac- 
tical application of the lesson for the youth- 
ful readers. 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, by Henry A. SHER- 
MAN and CHartes Foster Kent (Scribners. 
$3.50). We commended this beautiful yolume 
when it was first received, in September, and 
eall attention to it again because it is so suit- 
able for a Christmas gift to parents with 
young children, or to the children themselves. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Inca EMERALD, by SAMUEL ScovitiE, Jr. 
(Century. $1.75). The same boys who ap- 
peared in Boy Scouts in the Wilderness, and 
again in The Blue Pearl, now go on an ex- 
pedition to the tropical forests of South 
America in search of an emerald and a bush- 
master snake. They plunge at once into perils 
with vampires, anacondas, jaguars, poisonous 
spiders and other dangerous creatures, not to 
mention Indians on a man hunt; they embark 
on a dangerous river, are shipwrecked, and lose 
guns, ammunition and ‘provisions, all of which 
must be replaced from what nature provides. 
It is one excitement. after another, and not 
so improbable either. Boys who like hair- 
raising adventure will find it here in abundance. 

A Lairrte Map oF VuireiInta, by ALICE 


Denmark— - 
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Virginia of Revo- 
The “little maid” 


TuRNER CurTIS (Penn). 
lutionary times is meant. 
belongs to a patriot family. Her cousin, who 
comes to stay with her, is a. Tory. But to- 
gether they witness the surrender at Yorktown. 


Copyright Curtis Publishing Co. 
THE PARTING OF ELIJAH AND ELISHA 
From The Ohildren’s Bible, Scribners. 


Mrs. Curtis always makes an excellent blend 
of her stories with the history. 

CAROLINE AT COLLEGE, by LELA Horn 
RicHAkps (Little, Brown. $1.75 net). ‘Then 
came Caroline,” introduced as a little girl, 
full of the most unexpected kind of tricks. 
Now she is grown up to college days, toned 
down but full of energy, good sense and 
initiative. 

LEoNORE LENDS A HAND, by Lovisa S. 
WorRTHINGTON (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.75). A boarding school story redeemed 
from the commonplace by the fact that the 
motherless heroine finds a wife for her father 
and engineers the match very cleverly. 

ADELE DorING IN CAMP, by GRACE May 
Norta (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.75). 
Adele and her crowd, known as the “sunny 
seven,” are spending a summer on an island 
in the St. Lawrence. They have managed to 
assemble a chaperone and several brothers 
and their days are full of jolly, wholesome 
occupations. i 

JEANNE, by ALiceE Ross CoLver (Penn.). 
An appealing story about a little Belgian 
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refugee. When her family were killed and 
her home destroyed, she fled first to Holland. 
Then she managed to escape to this country 
as a stowaway. Her adventures were by no 
means ended. In fact they came thick and 
fast. But she comes into real happiness at 
last. 

His Sout Gors Marcuine On, by Mary 
RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS (Scribners. 75 
cents). Not quite up to the level of A Perfect 
Tribute, but a characteristic short story about 
Theodore Roosevelt, his fine standards and the 
extraordinary influence which he exerted over 
the men and women and youth of his genera- 
tion. An excellent gift-book for any lover of 
the great leader. 

LittLE GLAD HEART, by LINDA STEVENS 
ALMOND (Page Co.). Joan Warwick, almost 
thirteen, is “Little Glad Heart.’ The story 
includes, besides her, her family and her 
friends. The Help-A-Bit Club, second only 
in importance in Joan’s heart to her boarding- 
school sister, Jinny, sounds the keynote of 
Joan’s wholesome, happy life. Jinny comes 
home from boarding school with all sorts of 
“airs.” Joan’s friendly spirit wins in the end 
and brings Jinny to her senses. It is a story 
of girlish good times, good will and good turns 
which will delight the teen age girl. 


TruDy AND TIMOTHY, FORESTERS, by BERTHA 
CurRrIeR Porter (Penn Publishing Co.), de- 
scribes stirring adventures of these and other 
young people in the country village of Todd’s 
Ferry. The forest ranger comes to town, and 
the government, decides to set off this part of 
‘ the state as a National Park, a move which 
brings much delight to the children. They in- 
terest’ themselves in the preservation of the 
forests in the region and through their watch- 
fulness prevent what might have proved a 
serious fire. ‘Timothy, because of his efforts 
to save an old man’s house from burning, is 
presented with a birthday gift, which goes far 
toward starting a forestry school at Todd’s 
Ferry. The book has five illustrations. 


Duron CourAGE by Jack Lonpon (Mac- 
millan. $1.75). This collection’ of ten 
short stories for boys will find instant favor. 
None of them have been published before in 
book form. One, “Typhoon off the Coast 
of Japan” is the first ever written by him for 
publication. All have the element of man- 
liness and adventure. The first one, giving 
the title to the book is a fine temperance 
tale. 

LiruTenant Comstock. U. 8S. MARINE, by 
Lizut. Con. Gires BisHor, Jr. (Penn Pub. 
Co.) <A stirring story of the Great War, 
with the American Forces in France. Dick 
Comstock is the hero and he does some vol- 
unteer secret service work which outwits 
German spies whose net was spread over 
France; and a daring raid, for which Dick is 
responsible, beats up a German spy strong- 
hold and brings rescue to Dick’s sister, who 
had been captured. A story which gives 
deserved credit to the American marines. It 
is intended for boys from 12 to 17. 
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More Children’s Books 
Two LittLe MIsoGyNIsts, by Cart Spit- 
TELER (Holt. $38.50). A story of three Swiss 
children, two boys, nine and ten years old, 
and a girl. The boys are sent on their way 
to school, and are very much disgusted to 
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learn that a girl is to be sent with them. That 
was a remarkable journey, in the valleys of 
Switzerland, and many amusing things happen. 
The girl turns out to be a rather jolly com- 
panion after all, It is an unusual story and 
will greatly delight young American boys and 


girls. It is pleasantly written and the book 
is beautifully illustrated and unusually at- 
tractive. 


Lirtte Missy, by Maup Linpsay (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50) is a fascinating story 
of a little girl on an old Southern plantation. 
It contains incidents of her happy life and the 
training in good manners received from a de- 
voted Mammy. Little Missy is a typical South- 
ern child. This attractive story is written by 
a Southern lady who knows the customs and 
spirit of the Old South. The book has eight 
full page, colored illustrations. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE HEART OF A CHILD, 
by GrerrRuDE SLAUGHTER (Macmillan. $2.00). 
In a remarkable manner a little girl of twelve 
worked her way into the “heart of Shakes- 
peare,”’ and a joyous process it was. All her 
family seem to have been saturated with his 
works. But it was Barbara who provided the 
unflagging zeal. The sisters went to school in 
Paris and traveled in Hngland and Italy. In 
those countries they culled the poet’s lore, but 
the best times came at their home in America, 
where they were able to try out the plays 
themselves. The book is not easy to describe. 
It should be read by old and young alike. 

Lirtte Lucia, by Mase L. Rosinson (4H. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50). The heroine of this 
little tale lives day and night in the out-of- 
doors for six weeks while waiting for a broken 
leg to mend. This experience teaches her about 
some of Nature’s creatures who become her 
playmates and help her to while away the long 
hours. Nutty Squirrel and Mrs. Stonewall 
Thrush are some of her companions. It is a 
bright story, the interest of which is increased 
by four black and white full page drawings. 

Davip Ives, by ArrHuR STANWOOD PIER 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). A story of St. 
Timothy’s, with Harvard added. Like all of 
Mr. Pier’s school stories this is fine in every 
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way, full of interest, not only in games and 
school politics, but also in some of the ques- 
tions of real manliness and moral courage and 
integrity of character. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GRAIN oF Dust, by 
HALLAM HawkswortH (Scribners. $1.60). A 
nature book for young people, tracing the 
progress and the processes of the development 
of life from the inanimate earth. A grain of 
dust is supposed to speak. The lichen grows 
from the rock. Plant life in higher forms 
grow and spread. Animal life from the lower 
forms and the far-away ages come and go. A 
special purpose in the book is to tell about 
the useful animals, birds, insects and creeping 
things of the world, and of plant life, too. 
Many pictures illustrate this very informing 
book. 

Tue DAvGHTER or Tirus, by Hrua Hurcu- 
INSON HWLLWANGER (Revell. $1.00 net). A 
beautiful little story of the days of Jesus, in 
which he figures in harmony with the Gospel 
narratives, and friends of Jesus are the leading 
characters. Children will learn historical and 
religious facts from the narrative, which is 
reverent, life-like and appealing. 

THE Road or THE Lovine Heart, by ANNIE 


FELLOWS JOHNSTON (Page. 75 cents) is a 
pretty and suitable gift book for young and 
old. It is the story of a little princess who 


learns the secret of making happy the lives of 
those around her. Incidentally, she learns how 
to be happy herself. 

THE Boy Scours at Camp LOoweELt, by 
BREWER CorcoRAN (Page). ‘This is the third 
in a series of Boy Scout stories by Brewer 
Corcoran. There is an exciting mystery plot. 
The hero is a boy whose testing brings out 
with emphasis some praiseworthy traits of 
character. The Scout spirit is exemplified 
effectively. 

Farry TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR, by 
KATHARINE PYLE (Little, Brown. $2.00). 
Twelve well-cliosen fairy stories, told delight- 


fully. They are tales of various lands— 
Greek, Japanese, American-Indian, Scotch, 
Korean, Norse, Irish, French, Hindoo. They 


are tales of witches and fairies, giants, ani- 
mals that talk, brave men and _ beautiful 
princesses in danger. Wight full page colored 
illustrations of exceptional attractiveness are 
the work of the compiler. 


Toe MoHAwkK RANGER, by DR. LANGE 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50). A 
capital Indian story for boys. It is a tale 


of the times of the later French and Indian 
wars, and the adventures described occurred 
in the region through the land of Lake George, 
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Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River in 
Canada. The Indian hero is Aneohta, a Mo- 
hawk ranger (or scout), and his friends, whose 


exploits and thrilling experiences are shared _ 


together, are the white ranger, Tobias Lind- 


Little, 


Brown 
FROM FAIRY 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


say, and two New York boys, who are re- 
markable masters of woodcraft, Andy and 
Matt. Hillington. One of the best books of its 
kind. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

Sporrep DEER, by ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 
(Appleton. $1.75). Spotted Deer and his 
friend, Running Fox, Delaware Indians, 
pear again in a stirring tale, the former hay- 
ing fallen captive to the Shawnees, and the 
latter leading a party to the rescue. 

KoreEAn Farry TALES, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GRIFFIS (Crowell. $1.60). A new edition of 
this excellent volume. Dr. Griffis is well fitted, 
by long acquaintance with life and thought of 
the East, to reproduce the folk lore of Korea. 
Children will find the stories entrancing. 

SrizeR oF WacLes,’ by JAMES WILLARD 
Scuvittz (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75). The 
story of an Indian boy, his great ambition to 
become a “Seizer of Hagles,’” his training under 
the care of a friendly chief and his final suc- 
eess. The author is thoroughly acquainted 
with the old-time customs of the Blackfoot 
tribe and is doubtless accurate in his account 
of the tests and religious rites and other cus- 
toms described. Any boy will enjoy the story. 

Ture TRAIL OF THE SPANISH HORSE, by 
JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75). Another stirring story of the Black- 
feet. Indians, telling of the daring adventures 
of Tom Fox and Pitamakan. Tom was re- 
sponsible for the loss of a valuable horse in 
an Indian raid. The story describes the way 
in’ which the two boys discovered the horse 
and brought it back again. 

» Tue ADVENTURES OF DiIGGELDY DAN, by 
Epwin P. Norwoop (Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.75 net). Diggledy Dan is a circus clown, 
and his adventures make a story in which a 
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delightful circus fairy and many cireus ani- 
mals have some of the most rollicking fun 
that one could imagine. The fairy’s magic 
makes much of it possible. The wonderful 
adventures take place late o’nights, when 
everybody else is asleep. Comical pictures 
illustrate the book, which is just right for 
children from 7 to 12 years old. 

WonpDER TALES FROM TIBET, by ELEANOR 
Myers Jrwetr. (Little, Brown. $2.00). 
Genuine tales from the Orient changed only 
enough “to adapt them to Occidental ethics 
and taste.” ‘They have a quality of their own 
and are by no means “just like all other won- 
der tales.’ There are marvels, and magic, 
wizards, enchanters, villains and heroes, but 
the stories are nevertheless quite novel, and 
as alluring as any that ever were told. 


For the Younger Children 

DorotHy Dartnty’s. TREASURE CHEST, by 
Amy Brooxs (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.25). A new story for each season prolongs 
Dorothy’s youth and also the series. Always 
there is the same sweet, kindly spirit in the 
Dainty family. 

Tur CHINESE KITTEN, by Epna A. Brown 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50). These 
two little girls, foster sisters, we have met 
before. One of them was wearing a little 
silver bear on a chain. In this story it is 
lost, and a charming Chinese kitten only partly 
makes up. But by and by the other ornament 
is found. A simple, wholesome story for girls 
of from six to eight. 

Lamp Licut TALES, by PAULINE CARRING- 
Ton Bouvet (Grosset & Dunlap). A collection 
of jolly children’s stories supposed to have 
been told to six little cousins, all of whom 
wanted a different kind of a story; and, there- 
fore, adventure and animals and fairies and: 
history and so on—all have to take their turn 
as the tales are told—twenty-eight of them. 
Among them are “Brave Moustache the Dog 
Soldier of France,” “The Magic Key,” ‘Israel 
Petrowski-American,” “The Post Office Tree” 
and “Santa Claus at Home.” 

Memoirs oF A LONDON Dott, ‘WRITTEN BY 
HERSELF, edited by Mrs. Farrstarr (Macmil- 
lan). A new edition of a quaint and delight- 
ful story for little folk, especially girls from 
6 to 8. It first appeared in Boston in 1852. 
Maria Poppet, the doll, was made by a famous 
London doll maker about 100 years ago. She 
passed through a varied career, in homes of 
high and low degree, and on various occasions 
her existence was nearly ended. The story 
is well told, and is all the more interesting 
for its pictures of home life and social habits 
quite different from those of our own day. It 
is so old-fashioned as to be fascinating. Old 
and young readers will enjoy it for different 
reasons. The illustrations are as amusing as 
the text. ; 

Tur Pussycat PRINCESS, by HpwArRD AN- 
THONY (Century Co. $2.50). The pictures in 
this story will attract attention at once and 
delight all younger children. They are from 
photographs of kittens, and some dogs, made 
by Mr. Frees, who illustrated the Animal 
Mother Goose. They are, indeed, extraordi- 
nary. But there is a story, too, which will 
equally interest the children, about the strange 
and exciting adventures of the Pussycat 
Princess. Just the book for father or mother 
to read to children from five to eight. 

WHEN FAIRIES WERE FRIENDLY, by EVALEEN 
STEIN (Page. $1.65), is a well written book 
of fairy tales, introducing delightful characters 
in the persons of Olaf and Astrid, Nial, Olga, 
the Beautiful Princess, and others. Descrip- 
tions of Christmas and New Years, of “How 
Nial Won the Beautiful Princess’? and of the 
“Wishing-Spring” are included in the book. 
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HENNY AND PENNY, by BrRTHA PARKER 
Hatt (BH. P. Dutton. $1.50). For those who 
want a fascinating and well written gift-book 
for the younger readers this is most desirable. 
It is a bright story of four-year-old twin girls, 


Little, Brown 
FROM WONDER TALES FROM TIBET 


Henrietta and Penelope, who, with a seven- 
year-old brother, have jolly times. Interesting 
features are brought into the story, as, for 
instance, two bed-time tales told by Henny’s 
and Penny’s mother. Descriptions of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas festivities are given. 
Silhouette illustrations by Ruth Clements Far- 
rell add to the charm of the story. 

DAVID THE DREAMER, by RALPH BERGEN- 
GREN (Atlantic Monthly Press). The au- 
thor lets his imagination run riot to: such an 
extent that David and his dreams and his 
friend Fido, the cook, the rabbit and the 
cow are jumbled together in a number of 
merry affairs. The book is just a little too 
subtle for the matter-of-fact child but a good 
many boys and girls will read or listen to 
them with intense interest. The enchanting 
victures are the work of Tom Freud. 
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The House that Santa Built 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Part I 


Please don’t stop here! I 
can’t bear it!” Ruth Blake exclaimed in 
dismay and with impatient voice and heels 
coaxed Socrates to get up and go on. But, 
being a burro and with no inclination for 
speed without supper in plain sight, Socrates 
stood as immovable as the great bowlders 
about him. ‘Oh, dear! I haven’t a nibble 
of apple left in my lunch pail!” sighed Ruth, 
“and it’s too cold to get off and shove, you 
lazy thing I guess J’ll wait till Roger comes 
along on Jupiter.’ Socrates waggled a long 
ear as if mildly remarking: “I’m a little 
deaf. Speak louder, please,’ and continued 
to enjoy the scenery. But now Ruth’s eyes, 
misty with tears, were fixed on the sad 
wreckage below, where all that had been dear 
to Aunt Penny James for over thirty years 
had gone up in quick flames that November 
morning. The great chimney of native stone 
stood steadfast but lonely, overlooking the 
ruin of the oldfashioned house. 

A “Yoo-hoo” from the trail announced 
Roger’s arrival on Jupiter. The children 
were twins, and the burros might have been, 
since both were gray, poky, open to bribes, 
and equipped with identical long, inquiring 
ears and startling hee-haws. As a matter of 
fact, Socrates had belonged to the Blakes 
for years, while Jupiter had apparently 
dropped from the skies, so mysterious had 
been his appearance in the Glen. 

“He’s strayed down from some ranch 
higher up,’ was Daddy Blake’s opinion, “and 
he’ll fade away some night.” But Jupiter 
had to all intents and purposes annexed him- 
self to Socrates and the twins for better or 
worse to the children’s relief, for now each 
had transportation to school, slow but eventual. 

“Are you frozen to the spot?” shouted Roger, 
who had stopped for the mail after school. 
“What you stopping here for?” 

“YT didn’t,” Ruth confessed. ‘Hurry up and 
shoo Socrates along. He’ll budge if you try 
to pass.” Sure enough, the stubborn, philo- 
sophical beast came to life with his partner’s 
arrival, and after exchanging greetings that 
woke the echoes, ambled on as agreeably as if 
he had just recalled an errand to be done. 

“OQ Roger, I can’t believe it yet, can you?” 
Ruth turned for a sorrowful glance at the 
smoldering nightmare. “And I keep feeling as 
if we were to blame. If Aunt Penny hadn’t 
wanted to get up extra early to bake our birth- 
day cakes, she might have found help in time. 
She never forgot us, never.” Because their 
birthdays came so distressingly near Christ- 
mas, some folks were heartless enough to ex- 
pect one gift to do for both great events. But 
not so Aunt Penny. “She meant to have them 
all iced, and hail us as we came by,” continued 
Ruth, mournfully. “And to think she never 
saved a thing! Not her black silk or her new 
shoes, or her music box or those beautiful old 
quilts, or her Bible!” She completely choked 
up, but Roger added items gloomily. 

“Well, her legal papers, and gold watch, 
and the money in the chimney cubby were the 
worst loss, to my mind. She could have saved 
a few things if she had dived in first pop 


“O Socrates ! 


pWITH THE CHILDREN 


instead of running over the hill to call us.” 

“But think how she must have felt!” urged 
Ruth sympathetically. “She’d just started 
the kitchen fire,—must have used some pitch 
pine,—threw a shawl around her and went 
to the spring. I guess if you turned your back 
a few minutes and then saw your roof on fire 
and your kitchen aflame, you’d lose your 
senses, too!” Ruth was rather indignant at 
her twin. 


Roger groaned. “And to think we were 
asleep! But so was everybody else in the 
Glen. And honest, Ruth, I sprinted all the 


way to the village and yelled ‘Fire!’ every 
step, but it seemed six months before the men 
got to the spot.” 

Further conversation was postponed just 
then, as home was in sight, and Socrates re- 
newed his youth and raced stiffly with Jupiter 
for the corral. Mrs. Blake had the most re- 
cent news of Aunt Penny. 

“She never shed a tear,” she replied to the 
twin’s eager questions. “I never saw any one 
so brave. Do your chores, children. Daddy 
is working on that new barn up the valley and 
won’t be home till late.. Yes, there’s a secret 
in the pantry, Ruth, so don’t peek.” 

“But mother, where will Aunt Penny stay? 
She can sleep with me,” offered Ruth, gener- 
ously. 

“Of course I asked her,” replied Mrs. Blake, 
“and so did plenty of other people. Aunt 
Penny has been such a good neighbor that 
folks for miles around know and love her. 
But the brave old soul went to the Nelson 
ranch,” she explained as she took a tempting 
pan of rolls from the oven. “You know Mrs. 
Nelson isn’t strong and needs help. Then the 
new baby was an attraction for Aunt Penny; 
and besides, Mr. Nelson will pay her. Aunt 
Penny told me she meant to save every cent 
till next summer, so she could rebuild. Just a 
little house where she can be cozy and earn 
her living, cooking and canning as usual.’ 
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“Those men will be lost goslings without 
her,’ put in Roger. The section men had 
boarded with Aunt Penny, who was a famous 
cook. “So will all of us. I wish there was 
another road to school,’ Roger muttered, for 
the idea of passing the spot where the kind, 
smiling face of their old friend had always 
welcomed them was dismal indeed. 

“Tf she had only told some of us that her 
insurance had lapsed!” Daddy Blake shook 
a regretful head over the disaster at supper. 
“Nobody guessed that Aunt Penny was so hard 
up. She’s always as cheerful as if she had a 
mint of money.” 

“Well, she had pride,” remarked Mrs. 
Blake. “But with that old shingled roof need- 
ing repairs and painting, she should have 
pocketed her pride and borrowed enough to be 
safe. Still, I suppose when you’ve lived in 
the same house for over thirty years, you can’t 
imagine anything happening to it.” 

Mr. Blake was the leading contractor for 
the community and was usually busy building 
and repairing summer cottages, so he spoke 
with authority. ‘Well, she can’t possibly 
save enough before summer to build and fur- 
nish any kind of a shack,’ Ruth heard him 
say that evening. ‘“‘Why, there wasn’t a chair 
or a dish or a tin pan saved! Think of be- 
ginning over with a bare house! and she has 
no clothes but that old rig she’d put on in a 
hurry. She’s destitute, I tell you—and no 
kinfolks, I hear.’’ 

“We must do something,’ Mrs. Blake said 
thoughtfully, and it was what Ruth had said 
to Roger over the dishes while the wind 
howled over Aunt Penny’s troubles, and the 
snow fell fast as if anxious to cover the sor- 
rowful ruins with a beautiful white blanket. 

“Well, if I were a wizard, I’d give Aunt 
Penny a palace furnished with gold, to the 
stewpan!” declared Roger, recklessly. Ruth 
giggled at the absurd idea of Aunt Penny’s 
feeling at home in a palace. It was at school 
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the next day that her mind, struggling pain- 
fully with the knotty problem, suddenly 
groped for the first bud of the, idea that un- 
folded into such a beautiful plan. ° Of course 
the children discussed the misfortune that had 
exiled their old friend, for the Nelsons lived 
some distance away, in a new settlement. 

“Aunt Penny always made taffy for the 
Sunday-school treat,’’ reminded Alice An- 
drews, sadly, ‘‘and she never failed to come to 
our school entertainment and bring popcorn 
balls for us.” Then she added loyally, “You 
know my little brother would have died one 
night of croup if father hadn’t rushed for 
Aunt Penny. The doctor was miles away, 
and you know Aunt Penny’s as good as a 
dozen doctors and. nurses!’ 

Just as the recess bell rang, Ruth caught 
Alice’s arm excitedly. ‘I do _ believe I’ve 
thought of a way to help Aunt Penny and get 
her back real soon!” was the astonishing thing 
she said. “Wait for me after school.” 

While the chums dusted the erasers and 
helper teacher after school they chatted like 
chickadees. To their delight, teacher was en- 
thusiastically interested in Ruth’s plan. 

“Ruth, you clever child, I. do believe you’ve 
started a ripple that is going to wash over 
this whole community!” declared the delight- 
ful Miss Darling, who lived up to her name if 
a human eyer did. ‘We'll be the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and outline this thing as 
we go along. For it will grow like Alice in 
Wonderland after she nibbled the magic mush- 
room,” she prophesied glowingly. ‘‘Why, there 
are So many ways and means, little and middle- 
sized and big, that everybody can be in on it.” 

“A free-for-all,” chirped Ruth, rosy, and 
dazzled with teacher’s appreciation. Roger 
was skeptical at. first. ' 

“Ho! there aren’t any fairies in “this neck 
of the woods!” he scoffed. 

Ruth’s eyes were dreamy. ‘We've got to 
work like forty beavers, and. we’ve got to”’— 
she hesitated, and flushed as she hurried on— 
“to believe we can do it. You know in ‘Peter 
Pan’ it says that the reason birds can fly and 
we can’t is because they have faith; and ‘to 
have faith is.to have wings.’ ” 

“Wumph!” repeated Roger, impressed, nev- 
ertheless. “I guess a few feathers wouldn’t 
hinder any !” 

“That reminds me!’’ Ruth whipped out a 
little memoranda book and jotted down “pil- 
lows” in a mysterious list that sounded like 
designs on a department store. But when 
Alice came flying over Saturday morning for 
the day she reported exultantly: ‘“Dad’s 
tickled to death to be in on it! He says we 
owe Jimmy’s life to Aunt Penny, and what’s 
a little lumber compared with our Jimmy?’ 


Alice’s father owned the big sawmill up the 


canyon. 

Ruth was radiant. ‘Then we'll tell Daddy 
at noon, and then it will be easy. The hardest 
part is the beginning,” she observed judicially. 

“The corner-stone is laid! Three cheers for 
the layers!” teased Roger. But he was just 
as excited and eager to begin canvassing as 
were the girls after Mr. Blake had joined the 
plotters whole-heartedly. 

“We can work a little earlier and a little 
later as easily as not, and get in some taps 
Saturday afternoons,” he said heartily. Some 
of the boys aren’t busy these days, anyway, and 
they’ll all whirl in to do a good turn.” 


Stars, like Christians, utter their silent 
voices to all lands, and their speechless words 
to the:ends of the world. Christians are 
ealled to be like stars, luminous, steadfast, 
majestic, attentive-——Christina G. Rossetti. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
Christmas Every Day 


Comment on Topic for Dec. 24-30 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Christmas All the Year. Luke 2: 


Topic: 
8-20. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The birth of Christ, rightly realized, always 
comes with the glow of God upon it. Visita- 
tions from heaven, to one of faith need occa- 
sion no fear. They’ are rather reasons for re- 
newed and greater joy. No nation can claim 
the Christ as its own. His mission of joy was 
for all the world. The angels’ song has been 
sung by countless generations through the ages. 
It yet remains for a generation to bring its 
message to a glorious realization. This is not 
a hope for a particular day of the year; it is 
for every day of the year. The thrill of the 
Bethlehem can never be caught afar off. It is 
only when we go, and see it for ourselves. The 
experience there is an imperative to tell others 
of God’s matchless gift to a waiting world. 


Leads for Leaders 

See how you can make this a different 
Christmas. By a careful re-reading of the 
story, by a thoughtful and prayerful picturing 
of the scene, by a new sense of being a wor- 
shiper on our knees at the manger, try to catch 
a new sense of the simplicity and yet supreme 
majesty of the birth of Christ. Spend some 
time there. Otherwise it will be the same old 
story with very little effect on us. 

Think of the birth of Jesus as a great gift 
from God to the world. Was it warranted? 
How was the gift received? Why should we 
remember this all the year? 

Look at it as a marvelous condescension on 
the part of Jesus. Study Phil. 2: 6, 7 to see 
what he gave up for his earthly career. If 
there had been any other way, would he will- 
ingly have chosen this one? Is it enough to 
remind ourselves of this just one day in the 


‘year? 


Th oughts for Members 


The sterling mark of pouty is seen in its 
humility. 

God’s gift one day going on two thousand 
years ago has made every day since more bright 
and glorious. 

Thou who in a manger 
Once hast lowly lain, 
Who dost now in glory 
O’er all kingdoms reign, 
Gather in the people, 
Who in lands afar 
Ne’er have seen the brightness 
Of thy guiding star. 
—Godfrey Thring. 

The best gifts we bring to our new-born 
King are freighted with the perennial love of 
loyal hearts. 


We would see Jesus, Mary’s son most holy, 
Light of the village life from day to day; 
Shining revealed through every task most lowly, 
The Christ of God, the Life, the Truth, the 
Way. —J. Edgar Park. 


A Moment of Prayer : 

O Father of love, we never can understand 
the fullness of thine heart to prompt such a 
gift as thou didst.make to the world in thy 
Son. We can only guess. Let this Christmas 
season, then, be an occasion for a fresh attempt 
to get into the depths of that love—that so we 
may sink deeper into our own hearts the abid- 
ing challenge of that gift to a nobler and more 
Christlike life. Amen. 
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Department of Religious 


Drama and Pageantry 
Conducted by Annie Russell Marble 


To fulfil its true mission, a pageant should 
come as the climax to a period of study and 


earnest preparation. The historical pageants 
cannot have full significance to the actors and 
spectators unless those who take part are im- 
bued with knowledge and spirit of the period 
portrayed. The pageant, “Heroines of Litera- 
ture,” followed a series of several lectures and 
discussions in c'asses, regarding the characters 
and interpretation of these women of legend, 
history, poetry, play and fiction. ‘‘Women of 
‘the Bible’ was the natural expression, in pag- 
eant form, of a year’s study in the Bible 
School of the women, of major and minor in- 
fluence, from the mystical Eve, and Sarah and 
Rebecca of “the eternal feminine” types, to 
the mother of Timothy, and Lydia, seller of 
purple of Thyatira. Such painstaking, joyful 
research in Biblical lore will lead to sponta- 
neous, dramatic expression of the highest art. 
A pageant, or a religious drama, is quite dis- 
tinct from the amateurish, quickly-prepared 
programs of the old-time “Sunday school con- 
cert” kind. They should be simple and rever- 
ential but the lines should be felt, as well as 
spoken, the scenes should be visualized, and the 
message will be absorbed and interpreted. 

These general suggestions—which reflect les- 
sons from experience and would not savor of 
dogmatism—are brought to mind by informa- 
tion about a community pageant, to be given 
at the Blizabeth Peabody House, Boston, on 
the evening of Dec. 20. This will be the 
culmination of thet Dramatic Department for 
Church Workers which has been conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Dramatic Department 
of the Community Service, Inc., of Boston, 
with headquarters at 739 Boylston St. Three 
times a week, evenings of Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, a class of earnest, as- 
piring church workers welfare-workers, settle- 
ment residents, educators and students has met 
and studied various phases of pageantry, es- 
pecially adapted to community and religious 
needs. Miss Joy Higgins, director of the In- 
stitute, has been ably assisted by Miss Virginia 
Tanner, who is directing the pageant to be 
given. Messrs. Oliver Larkin, Hugene Frost 
and Munroe Pevear have lectured upon stag- 
ing, lighting and other features of presenta- 
tion. The pageant is entitled “The March of 
the Star” and is in five episodes. It was writ- 
ten by Miss Grace Ripley, who will supervise 
the costuming. It is a new arrangement of 
The Adoration. The first three episodes por- 
tray the Wise Men in their respective coun- 
tries, Egypt, Arabia and Persia. The Star 
comes to each group, bringing a special mes- 
sage of peace and uplift, in the midst of dis- 
cords and donbts. The “mob element’ is 
carefully developed. In the fourth episode, 
the Wise Men met on the way to Bethlehem: 
the fifth episode forms a dramatic climax of 
great beanty and reverence before the stable 
door of The Nativity. Prologues will be read 
by Rey. Eugene Shippen, Rev. Frank Kingdon 
and Rev. Chester A. Drummond. The parts 
will be played by students of this Course in 
Pageantry and their associates. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THe NFGRO IN. AMERICAN LITERATURE, by 
BenJAMIN. BrAawtEy (Bookman, October). 
An important article emphasizing the notable 
contribution of Negroes to American literature. 
The author himself is a Negro. 


| ‘THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Defends The Republic Against New Perils 


The Bolshevist Program 
The Soviet of Russia is mobilizing its forces for an attack upon this Re- 
public through our Negro population. 
Realizing that the tranquil, contented prosperity of the common people 
in America, under free institutions, is the most formidable of all obstacles to 
Bolshevist progress throughout the world, it is attempting to overthrow this 
barrier by a determined assault upon our social order at its weakest point. 


Is This Possible? 

They hope to find among our colored fellow-citizens, as a result of the 
many and serious grievances from which these have suffered and still are suf- 
fering, a restlessness, a bitterness of spirit which will supply fertile fields for 
radical propaganda. 

‘he movement is already on foot, elaborate plans have been adopted, 
tons of red literature prepared and scores of trained agents sent from Moscow 
to this country—fiery apostles of the Gospel of Communism. ‘These men have 
been addressing vast Negro audiences in New York and elsewhere, by which 
the most bitter, radical, revolutionary utterances have been cheered to the 
echo. 

The Russian Debacle 

This sprang from Russian ignorance. Of the peasantry ninety per cent. 

were illiterate. There was little or none of that education which develops the 


power to think. The thinking was done by the designing few, in whose hands 
the common people were ‘but clay. 


How Shall America Defend Itself? 
“A democracy must teach its people not only how to read but how to think.”—James Bryce. 


The American Negro, restless from a sense of injustice and conscious of race values which 
demand development, expression and recognition, is eagerly. seeking for leadership. Of what sort 
shall these leaders be? — Whose thinking shall they follow? That of the Soviet’s missionary with 
his red doctrine of revolution or that ofthe Christian patriot who knows the meaning of Americanism? 


Christian Leadership 
Practically all the colored members of the Inter-racial Commission in the South, that great race 
stabilizer, are products of Christian schools — a great proportion have come from A. M. A. schools. 


The supreme need of the Negro race today, as of every race, is that of leaders who think clearly 
and sanely and speak bravely in terms of Christian love. 


Such men and women we are training by thousands in the schools of 


- THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION 


Negro Schools ee: =4)/29), 
Negro Pupils - - - 8,245 
Total Cost for a Year - $500,000 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 
HOW MUCH WILL YOU DO FOR US IN 1923? 
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How They Do It 


Christmas Vespers 


Many a Sunday school teacher with a class 
of girls in their teens or thereabouts longs to 
make Christmas a time of deep spiritual sig- 
nificance to them. She gives them a Christ- 
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Methods In Church Work 


mas party and yet wishes to have it more than 
a gay festivity. Perhaps an adaptation of the 
Christmas yvesper service which meant so much 
to us girls in my college days might be an ac- 
ceptable solution. There we gathered in the 
reception room, dimly lighted and sank down 
in groups on our cushions and pillows. All 
about the room were tiny Christmas trees and 
through the branches strings of small colored 
electric lights made the room still more attrac- 
tive. The leader was usually a girl, one of the 
best-loved of our number. We sang the beauti- 
ful old Christmas hymns and carols and then 
someone read the wonderful Bible story of the 
Nativity. A short prayer was offered, and 
one of the beautiful Christmas prayers of 
literature was read. Usually one of the cur- 
rent magazines has a particularly charming 
Christmas story, one with a religious atmos- 
phere, and this was breathlessly listened to by 
the group of girls. More hymns were sung and 
then came a social hour and refreshments. 

Could not this plan be adapted to a smaller 
group of girls? The dim lights, the informal 
seating, the trees and the music appeal much 
to girls, and hearts are ready to catch the 
wonders of the Christmas story. A short talk 
by the teacher might be added which might por- 
tray the ideal of motherhood in a way never to 
be forgotten by young girls. The social hour 
should be made to emphasize. the social all- 
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together side of the Christmas spirit. Such an 
observance can well give a deeper meaning to 
the oftentimes hurried atmosphere of the 
holidays. Ruts L. HowaArp. 


Harvest Home Dinner 

First, CepAR Rapips, IA., recently held its 
annual harvest home dinner, when 235 people 
gathered for the birthday celebration. Hach 
month of the year had a table of its own, at 
which sat those whose birthday came in that 
month. Each table was decorated with the 
symbols and colors appropriate to the month, 
and some one at each table gave a three-minute 
talk, poem or song for the month of their 
birth. An orchestra played during the dinner 
hour. 

The pastor, Dr. H. F. Milligan, was paid a 
tribute of love and respect when the vested 
choir from Dubuque, Ia., where he was for- 
merly pastor, came in automobiles to sing for 
the morning service. After the service the 
local choir entertained the visiting choir at 
dinner and an invitation to come again next 
year was given. 


Rally Month Program 

A special program was carried out by 
FEDERATED, FREDERICKSBURG, O., last Septem- 
ber, which was known as rally month. The 
hearty co-operation of the people brought good 
attendance and interest, with splendid results. 
The pastor, Rev. H. B. Fairman, and his 
fellow helpers and the church bulletin were 
the publicity committee. 

The program follows: 

Sept. 10, “Babys’ Day.” Special effort was 
made to have the Cradle Roll present. The 
Cradle Roll superintendent spoke for two min- 
utes and presented certificates to new members 
of the Cradle Roll. This was followed by the 
baptism of six little ones. An appropriate 
solo was then sung by little Catherine Bird. 
The subject of the pastor’s message was “Jesus 
Blesses the Little Children” (Matt. 19: 1-15). 

Sept. 17, “Young Folks’ Day.” A _ choir 
composed of young people ably led the music. 
Two young men of outstanding Christian char- 
acter, Mr. Elmer Franks and Mr. John Smith, 
were in the pulpit with the pastor and assisted 
in the service, one leading in prayer, the other 
reading the Scripture. The pastor’s message 
was “A Challenge to Youth” (I Tim. 4: 12). 

Sept. 24, “Old Folks’ Day.” Two of the con- 
gregation’s oldest and most devout men, Mr. 
John Kerr and Mr. John Peterman, assisted 
the pastor in the service. An appropriate duet, 
“Sweeter as the Years Go By,” was rendered 
by two of the ladies. The pastor’s subject was 
“The Honor of Aged Piety’ (Prov. 16: 31). 

Oct. 1, “Rally Day.” The Sabbath school 
was conducted as usual but closed 15 minutes 
early, and was followed immediately by the 
church service. Bach of the eight classes oc- 
cupied five minutes with song, recitation, class 
history, etec.; each well done and appropriate. 
Rev. Mr. Williams, a member of the congre- 
gation, followed with a short talk to the chil- 
dren, and the pastor, with a brief message to 
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(Ex. 14: 15). Four united with the church. 
The chureh school attendance was four above 
the enrollment. 


Home Club a Real Success 

Rey. Wilfred Withington, pastor of WAL- 
LACE, IpA., is preaching a series of Sunday 
morning sermons with forum following for free 
discussion of the theme, local leaders opening 
in the discussion. The following are a part 
of the subjects: “The Religion of Evolution- 
ists’; “The Limits of Evolution”; ‘“Eyolution 
of the Bible”; “Evolution in Every-day Life.’ 
The subjects are attracting much attention. 

An unusual feature of the life of this church 
is the Home Club, a gathering of families, 
which all members of the family are urged to 
attend. It meets from 7.30 to 10.30 on the 
last Saturday evening of the month. Bible 
and other games are played, winding up with 
stunts and skits and a general friendly time 
together. 1, ie ONE, 


With the States in Conference 
The Missouri Meeting 


The Missouri Conference recently held its 
58th annual meeting in First Church, Kansas 
City, of which Dr. C. F. Aked is pastor. Pre- 
ceding the Conference and under the direction 
of Seeretary Robert M. Pratt, a young people’s 
rally and banquet was held in Westminster 
Church, and a Sunday school teachers’ and 
officers’ conference was held in the Ivanhoe 
Park Church. These pre-Conference meetings 
were instituted two years ago and are proving 
helpful and inspirational. ‘They are attended 
by our younger people of the church. As 
hosts, the people of First Church of Kansas 
City are par excellence. 

Among the out-of-state speakers were Dr. 
F. G. Smith of Omaha, Neb., who returned to 
his former parish to deliver the Conference 
sermon. He used as his topic “The Times, 
Our Task and Opportunity.” Secretary C. BE. 
Burton had charge of the devotional periods, 
and on the second night of the Conference, de- 
livered an address on “Our World Outlook,” 
which fitted in splendidly with the central 
theme, “The Healing of the Nations.” 

Dr. W. BH. Barton, moderator of the Na- 
tional Council, spoke to the ministerial group 


on both days of the Conference, and gave the’ 


closing address, his text being from Rom. 
6: 22. Dr. L. H. Royce, Dr. G. T. McCollum 
and Dr. C. S. Mills also brought encouraging 
addresses from their respective fields. 

The Conference voted to increase its previ- 
ous apportionment 50 per cent.; also voted 
that local teams, of which Dr. Clarence Reiden- 
bach is chairman, should tour the churches of 
our state in the interest of missions. 

The women’s sessions were of special in- 
terest. At the W. H. M. U. period several 
home missionaries portrayed their work, and 
at the W. B. M. I. period a returned mis- 
sionary, Rey. P. A. de la Porte, told the Con- 
ference what the missionary expects from the 
home church. Following this, Rev. D. J. Brad- 
ley of Webster Groves told what the home 
church has a right to expect from the mis- 
sionary on the foreign fields. 

In fact, the theme of missions was especially 
prominent through all the addresses, and cul- 
minated in a woman’s missionary banquet, 
presided over by Mrs. A. W. Brewster of Kan- 
sas City, and at which responses were made 
by Mrs. H. M. Pflager, Mrs. T. W. Nadal and 
Mrs. H. K. White. Of equal interest was the 
laymen’s banquet, with Mr. Blatchford Down- 
ing as toastmaster, several noted laymen pre- 


senting the men’s work in the local church. 


The sessions of the Conference were ad- 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


A Story You Will Long Remember 


CARNAC’S FOLLY 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


“A robust. tale which reveals all the power and beauty of ‘The Seats 
of the Mighty.’ ’—Cincinnati Times Star. 

The secret of Carnac’s strange folly was also the secret of his 
equally strange power and of the family heritage of hate which would 
have engulfed him but for the strategy. and faith of lovely Junia Shale, 
true daughter of Canada. ‘The New York Herald finds it ‘‘an allegory 
of Canada.” Four illustrations. $2.00 


THE CITY OF FIRE By Grace Livingston Will 


“It is a story full of the beauty of religion, but most human people 
are the characters. There is not a dull page in the book. Mrs. Hill 
has done nothing finer than this beautiful story of love and courage.”’ 
—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. “This is an unusually powerful story of 
love and faith and stirring action. It possesses a fineness of tone 
that is uplifting, and yet at the same time is always human.’’— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. Frontispiece, $2.00 

A BrLovep AUTHOR. A pamphlet which tells the interesting story 
of Mrs. Hill’s career as a novelist has been prepared. Copies will be 
sent on request. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD AND IN EVOLUTION sy Wiitiam w. Keen, M.D. 


5, Emeritus Projessor Surgery, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
2 To all sincere seekers after truth, who revere the Bible as the word of God, who revere 
Nature as the work of God, who believe that rightly interpreted they must surely agree.” 
Thus does the author dedicate this volume, and in the pages which follow prove that the facts 
of evolution do “agree” with Scriptural truth. He sets forth proofs which verify the theory 
that man ascended from the lower animals, and then with brilliant, logic shows that the prin- 
ciples underlying both Science and the Scriptures harmonize completely. The questions relating 
to the origin of man which have perplexed so many religious students, are settled almost con- 
clusively in this masterful work. Three illustrations. $1.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING 
THE SMALL HOUSE AND APARTMENT By Edward Stratton Holloway 


A book for the growing public who want homes and not merely houses. It shows and ex- 
plains in detail how to furnish and decorate room by room, cottages, bungalows, flats, smart 
apartments or houses. The reason is given for every step, so that one can readily adapt and 
change arrangements to suit one’s personality. 207 illustrations (9 in color). 7 diagrams. $6.50 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY py Harola Donaldson Eberlein 
300 Photographic illustrations of the finest examples of Italian villas, taken by the author, 
and from angles that show them to the best advantage. Five chapters of text describe the 
villas themselves. A book for artists, architects, and lovers of beauty. Beautifully bound in 
blue buckram and gold, with frontispiece in color, $15.00 


SEEING THE EASTERN STATES By John T. Faris 


A delightful journey through the historic States, from Maine to Delaware, replete with scenic 


interest, story and legend. Uniform with Doctor Faris’ other travel books de Luxe: Seeing 
the Sunny South, Seeing the Far West, Seeing Pennsylvania. Beautiful colored frontispiece, 
91 illustrations, 244 pages. $5.00 


DELAWARE AND THE EASTERN SHORE By Edward Noble Vallandigham 


A wholly charming hook about the famous ‘‘Wastern Shore’ and country thereabouts—the 
only work of the kind that we know of. The author’s sub-title, ‘‘Aspects of a Peninsula 
Pleasant and Well-beloved,”’ gives the spirit of entertainment and mellow wisdom in which he 
so fully treats this fascinating region, its people, manners, society, sports, ete. 80 illustra- 
tions and a map. $5.00 


RADIO FOR ALL By H. Gernsback, Hditor of “Radin News” 


This is absolutely what its title indicates. The big book for everyone interested in radio. 
It will be accepted as the standard book on the subject and it covers every phase. 130 illus- 
trations and diagrams. 12 photographs. $2.00 


A Boy Will Enjoy 
PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE By Rupert Sargent Holland 


A tale of treasure and adventure with a surprising end which will appeal to every lad. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


Entertainment for a Girl 


RED-ROBIN 


Mrs. Abbott is the Louisa May Alcott of this generation. 


By Jane Abbott 
This is her latest popular and enter- 


taining adventure and mystery story for girls. Illustated. Paleo 
WINONA ON HER OWN By Margaret Widdemer 
An outdoor story about lively girls (Camp Fire Girls Series). Illustrated. $1.75 


By BR ie EK. S and 
A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE taco B, Froehlich 
Shows how to make articles of-felt, cardboard, paper, wood, as well as painted things and 
needle work. The ideal gift for girls. 365 illustrations and diagrams. $2.50 


To Please Youngsters Give 


THROUGH THE CLOUD MOUNTAIN By Florence Scott Bernard 
with Jan and the Story Book Folk We Love. 

The wonderful story of Jan, the little lame boy, left behind by the Pied Piper, and how he 
gained entrance to the mountain and met Alice, Jack the Giant Killer and other famous 
people from story books. Beautifully illustrated in color, handsome binding. $2.50 


STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


Nineteen immortal fairy stories beautifully illustrated in color with lining papers and hand- 
some bindings. Including such titles as Heidi, Mazli, Oornelli, Pinocchio, Water Peel 26 
ete. ac i 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS : 


Seventeen famous tales for the youngest children, 
trated in color. including The Little Lame Prince. y 
Flanders, The King of the Golden River, etc., etc. Little children love every story in this 
series. They will make any child happy. ‘ Each 75 cents 


LIPPINCOTT’S SPECIAL GIFTS AND DE LUXE EDITIONS 


(No Finer Books Made) 
These books are extra illustrated in color, have page decorations, 
and have bindings of rare lovliness. The titles are Adventures of a 
chio, Cornelli, 


Printed in large clear type aud _ illus- 
George McDonald’s books. A Dog of 
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mirably presided over by Dr. C. F. Aked, who 
so loyally served our Conference in the official 
capacity as moderator during 1922. An un- 
usual feature of the closing session was the 
installation, by Dr. Aked, of the new modera- 


tor, Dr. C. B. Moody. 
of Ivanhoe Park, Kansas City. 
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It was voted to hold the 19238 


First Church, Sedalia, Sept. 24-26. 


A. B. 


SHOP EARLY 


The advice to shop early applies with 


most want. 


especial force in the buying of toys. 
Early shopping will save you trouble 
and disappointment and may save you 
from disappointing the children. If you 
leave the purchase of Toys until the last 
two or three days before Christmas, the 
assortment may be so broken that you 
cannot find what you know the children 
Even if you do find it there 
may not be time enough left to have 
Toys packed properly and shipped in 
time to reach their destination before 
Christmas morning. 


Don't Disappoint the Children 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 


Roosevelt’s Religion 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 4 
The book emphasizes in a very convinc- 
ing way, by comment, extract, illustra- 
tion and argument the place and power of 
religion in Roosevelt’s life, both domestic 
and public. t 
Yllustrated. Net, $2.50, postpaid 


‘ The Pot of Gold 


By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 
This gifted author suggests a few of the 
paths to the fabled treasure at the foot of 
the rainbow. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Beyond Shanghai.’—Travel Magazine. 

author. 
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By GEORGE RICHMOND GROSE 
“T am very glad to have this book to give me a record of his useful life, and to keep 
in memory one of the sweetest and most gentle Christian natures that I have ever 
met.’—William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the United States. Mlustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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In Naaman’s House 


By MARIAN MacLEAN FINNEY 
“All the quaint beauty of the land of 
Israel is embodied in this story.” 
—Pittsburgh Press. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid 


The Christmas Canticles 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT 
“A beautiful book of meditations on the 
songs of joy that were sung in connection 
with circumstances surrounding the birth 
of our Saviour.’—Religious Telescope. 
Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


BEYOND SHANGHAI 


' By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
“One rarely comes upon so delightful a volume of travel writing as Harold Speakman’s 
Reproductions in color of eight paintings by the 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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Louisiana Meeting at Kinder 

The annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Louisiana met with the Kinder Church 
Oct. 31. The reports from churches and Sun- 
day schools revealed a steady growth along all 
lines of membership and benevolences. Most 
of the schools have adopted the Missionary 
Education program. In every instance the re- 
sults have shown a marked increase in interest 
and efficiency. . The objects sought have been 
to impart to the young people of the churches 
a clearer conception of our denominational be- 
nevolent activities, and to cultivate the spirit 
of giving. 

The Association was fortunate to have pres- 
ent Rev. W. K. Bloom of the Sunday Schocl 
Extension Society, Rev. R. M. Pratt cf the 
Education Society and Rev. G. T. McCollum 
of the Church Building Society. 

Supt. A. E. Ricker, in a clear and forceful 
message, outlined the service program for the 
He laid emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of attaining definite results in increased 
membership, and meeting to the full the ap- 
portionment program. Dr. Bloom’s address on 
“The Challenge of Today” was a stirring 
presentation of the great needs of the hour, 
closing with an earnest appeal for devotion 
and loyalty to the denominational program. 

Dr. G. T. McCollum presented the plans and 
needs of the Building Society and told of the ~ 
far-reaching work it is doing. He made a 
strong appeal to every church to adopt the 
Hvery Member Canvass, stating that he did not 
know of any church that had attempted the 
plan and failed. 

“The Final Triumph of the Thinker’ was 
the interesting subject of Rev. F. W. Leavitt, 
minister of Jennings. It was an appeal for 
an intelligent liberal interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and life. 

Rey. R. M. Pratt spoke on “The Religion of 
an American Child,” stating that the hope of 
civilization is Christian education. Rev. Samuel 
Holden of Beaumont spoke on the “Test and 
Purpose of Christian Discipleship,” in which 
he found the test in obedience to Christ’s words 
and the purpose of discipleship in service. 

One of the outstanding interesting features 
of the Association was the meeting of the 
State Woman’s Missionary Society. This or- 
ganization is but one year old, and is getting 
a good start. The Society was organized by 
Miss Stella M. Jordan of the Education So- 
ciety last year when she was traveling in the 
South in the interests® of missionary educa- 
tion. Mrs. T. L. Hudson of Jennings spoke 
on “Why I Believe in Foreign Missions”; Mrs. 
M. C. Holt, president of the Society, gave an 
instructive address on home missions. 

Rev. F. W. Leavitt of Jennings was elected 
moderator, and Rey. Paul Leeds of Kinder 
was re-elected registrar. The next meeting 
will be at Hammond. Ss. H. 


Annual Meetings 


First, Hurcuinson, MInn., met in full its 
budget of over $3,000, and contributed the most 
money to benevolences. Improvements consist- 
ing of a new garage, repairing and painting of 
the parsonage were made. Twenty-two were 
received into the church. The spirit of har- 
mony and optimism has never been better. 
Rev. R. D. Orton is beginning his third year 
as pastor. 


First, Lincotn, Nes., Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
pastor, received more regular members than 
during any year since 1904, and the total num- 
ber, both regular and affiliate, exceeds all 
records for a much longer period. All bills 
had been paid_as always, including the ap- 
portionment. This church ministers to hun- 
dreds of students each Sunday and the number 
seems to be increasing rapidly. Members of 
the church have just ordered from the Pilgrim 
Press 100 copies of the pastor’s book, The 
Prodigal Son Ten Years Later, in cloth bind- — 
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ing, for distribution among Congregational 
students. The church has become much 
cramped for lack of room. Wxtensive repairs 
will be made this year, and the building may 
be enlarged. 

CENTRAL, Topeka, Kan., Rev. J. W. Rahill, 
pastor, adopted a budget, which carries a sub- 
stantial increase over that of 1922. The ap- 
portionment of $7,000 for benevolences means 
an increase of $1,000. $1,760 were appropri- 
ated to religious education. The total budget 
will be $20,400. To meet the demand made 
upon a church located near the campus of 
Washburn College, and situated in a growing 
residential community, plans have matured for 
the erection of a parish house to be known as 
the Sheldon Memorial, in honor of Dr. Charles 
M. Sheldon, for many years pastor of the 
church. A planning committee will immedi- 
ately prepare plans, and a building committee 
will be appointed to act in trusteeship of all 
funds raised until the completion of the build- 
ing. The intention is to erect a building cost- 
ing about $125,000, which will enable Central 
Church to carry a modern program of religious 
education and social service worthy of: the de- 
nominational ideals. Central is successfully 
carrying forward a popular Sunday evening 
Service with motion pictures and a Sunday 
Hvening Reading Club, at which more than 
200 persons are in attendance. 


Mrrepity, N. H., Rev. O. J. Guptill, pastor, 
accepted an increased budget of $3,646 for 
home expenses, and also an increase for be- 
nevolences over last year. There were 23 ac- 
cessions and nine infants baptized. The net 


gain of 19 in membership brings the total to 
the highest in the history of the church. At 
the roll-call there was a generous response from 
boys and girls away at school and college. 


News of the Churches 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Double Anniversary at Fitzwilliam . 
FITZWILtiAM had an unusual gathering on 
Noy. 10, when a double anniversary was cele- 
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brated. It was the silver wedding day of 
the pastor, Rev. A. W. Howes, and Mrs. 
Howes; and also the 25th anniversary of Mr. 
Howes’ pastorate. The ladies’ society invited 
friends of all denominations to an_ informal 
reception held in the church parlors. There 
was a short program of musie and speeches, 
together with the presentation of a purse of 


money. Two neighbor ministers from Troy 
were present, bringing greetings from the 
Monadnock Ministers’ Association. The large 


gathering included summer residents of the 
town, who came long distances for the occa- 
sion. The general expression of good will and 
appreciation by all present spoke volumes for 
the quarter century of sane and helpful min- 
istry. In point of service to his church, Mr. 
Howes is on the state roll of honor, only two 
other pastors having had a longer term. 


Meeting of Ashuelot ( lub 

The fall meeting of the Ashuelot Congrega- 
tional Club was held with First Church, Keene, 
Rey. E. H. Newcomb, pastor, on Nov. 22. The 
principal speaker was Rey. H. L. Packard of 
Winchendon, Mass. Rey. H. A. Sibley of Troy 
was elected president for the coming year, and 
Rey. W. O. Conrad of Court St., Keene, 
secretary. 


Dr. Malcolm Dana Tours the State 

Dr. Malcolm Dana, rural work secretary of 
the Home Missionary Society, and the Sunday 
School Extension Society, spent the last two 
weeks of October in a tour of the state, as the 
guest of the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society, Rev. E. R. Stearns, secretary. He 
visited the only “larger parish’? in the state 
at Alstead, Rey. O. E. Hardy in charge, and 
commented most favorably on the work being 
done there. Other places visited, with the 
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view to the establishment of similar organiza- 
tions, were Wakefield and Union, and Durham 
and Madbury. The great difficulty to obtain 
well trained men for the rural pastorates of 
the state make the “larger parish” idea of es- 
pecial appeal at this time. 


Concord Men Hear Dr. Beard 

' On Novy. 24, a meeting of the men’s clubs 
of two Concord churches, held at First Church, 
Dr. G. H. Reed, pastor, heard Dr. W. S. 
Beard of New York, promotion secretary of 
the denomination. A supper preceded the 
meeting, the men of Souru, Rey. R. W. Bar- 
stow, pastor, being the guests of the other 
organization. H. B. P. 


: MASSACHUSETTS 
Installation at Brockton 

After being without a permanent pastor since 
October, 1920, First, Brockron, has installed 
Rey. E. H. Gibson, recently of Hanover. A large 
council was well represented, approving heart- 
ily the thoughtful paper of the candidate and 
appreciating his experience and training. At 


ORGANIZATION and 
ADMINISTRATION of 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By JOHN E. STOUT j 


“A comprehensive and wholesome survey 
of the whole subject of religious educa- 
tion, not only in connection with the 
church, but also in relation to the com- 
munity and higher institutions of learn- 
ing.””—The Congregationalist. 


Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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Scribner Books for Christmas Giving. 


For Boys and Girls 


. THE CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


simple English by 
HENRY A. SHERMAN 


Selections in 


Five Exceptional Books 
COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


In this delightful volume Dr, van Dyke leads the way with 
deep spiritual insight and clear vision to a new and rich com- 


and CHARLES 
FOSTER KENT 


With 30 full-page illustra- 
tions in full color and duo- 
tone. A beautiful book which 
every child should own. $3.50 


POEMS OF 
AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 


Selected by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


_With 14 inspiring illustrations in full color by N. C. Wyeru. 
This, too, is a book which should be in every household. $3.50 


’ LIGE MOUNTS, FREE TRAPPER 


By FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


A splendid story of frontier and Indian life for both boys 
and men. Illustrated. $2.00 


BANNERTAIL 68, Ernest THOMPSON SETON 


A-story of a gray squirrel by the ~uthor of wILD ANIMALS I 
HAVE KNOWN. With illustrations by the author. $2.00 


THE BLACK WOLF PACK 3, pan Bearp 


An adventurous and enthralling story for boys. IIlustrated. 
$1.65 


PeARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


panionship with books. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE: BIBLE 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


The Old Testament considered as a book of literature, 
revealing the grandeur, the folly, the baseness, the nobility 
of human nature, $2.00 


THE PRINT OF MY 
REMEMBRANCE 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
“Out of the sincere joy I Have found in it, I feel an urge 
to beg everybody to read the best book of the year.” CHARLES 


in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
WILLIS THOMPSON in the tladelp EOI. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


A highly significant book by the author of THE RISING TIDE 
OF COLOR, which is aow being discussed from pulpi_ all over 
the country. $2.50 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK 


i i in its - inting. It 
This remarkable book is now in its twenty first prin : 
is being bought and read more widely than at any. time since 


it first was published. Illustrated. $3.00 
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the evening formal service Dean J. A. Beebe, of 
the School of Theology of Boston University, 
preached the sermon and Dr. F. E. Emrich, of 
the Home Misisonary Society, offered the in- 
stalling prayer. Interesting features were ad- 
dresses of fellowship by Dr. Horace F. Holton, 
of Porter, Brockton; welcome to the city by 
the Rector of St. Paul’s, David B. Matthews; 
Charge to the people by the recent pastor, 
Rey. C. A. McKay of Gardner, and the charge 
to the pastor by Rev. J. ©. Justice of Brain- 
tree. Mr. Gibson has served First Church 


A’“REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for it: 


By G. B. F HALLOCK of The Expisitor 
A Modern Cyclopedia 
of filustrations oscasions 


Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-eight Illustrations 
A wealth of illustrative incidents, anecdotes 
and other suggestive material by the editor 

of ‘Lhe Expositor’’ A valuable handbook for 

Preachers, Sunday School Superintendents and 

all Christian workers $3.00 


F. H REVELL €O.. 158 Fifth Av., N.Y, 17 N. Webash Av., Chicago 
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since Sept. 1; previously Dr. A. F. Pierce of 
Shawmut, Boston, was acting pastor. 
w.P. L. 


First, Holyoke, Dedicates Organ 


First, Honyokr, dedicated a magnificent 
four-manual fifty-stop organ Dec. 38, with echo 
organ, chimes, harp, stentorphone and all the 
latest features that go to make up a complete 
instrument. Last April the old organ “broke 
down” during the singing of the doxology and 
the congregation subscribed $10,000 in the next 
twenty minutes, for the enlargement of the 
instrument. 

The pastor, Rey. C. N. Thorp, conducted the 
service of dedication. James H. Wakelin, the 
popular and gifted organist for more than 20 
years, showed his joy at the dedication service 
by playing two exquisite selections. In the 
afternoon Mr. Wakelin planned an_ inter- 
chureh yespers to which all the churches were 
invited crowding the auditorium. Five of the 
leading Holyoke organists participated in the 
service. Prof. W. E. Hammond, organist of 


A Most Beautiful and Artistic 
Religious Calendar for You 
Size 91446”’x 14’. One page for each month and a 
cover, all printed from beautiful color plates. There 


are seven Biblical and five Missionary pictures, with 
Scriptural quotations for daily Bible readings. 


An Easy, Delightful Way 
Earn Extra Funds 
For Your Society 


Every Christian home needs one of these 
calendars. By introducing them into 
the homes of your community you can 
easily earn extra funds for your society. 
Prices and profits on Christian Home 
Calendars in quantities of 25 or more 
are as follovis: 
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25 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 $ 1.25 
50 12.50 17.50 5.00 

100 20.00 35.00 15.00 
250 46.50 87.50 41.25 
500 82.50 175.00 92.50 


Single Calendars, 35c 


Combine your order with others. and 
secure the greater discount. Payment 
forthe calendars you order can be made 
30 days after delivery. So that you 
require no capital to start! 


Order From Your Publishing House 
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in great variety are for sale at reduced prices by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 BROMFIELD AND 12 BOSWORTH STREETS, BOSTON 
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M. & M. Portable Chapels 
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denominations. They are 
scattered overthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 
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Second Congregational Church and of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, bringing his choir so that the 
united choirs sang Dudley Buck’s Te Deum in 
a most impressive manner. The dedicatory 
recital will be given on the new organ, Jan. 4, 
by Charles R. Courboin, one of the world’s 
most famous organists. 


New Ventures at Grace, Framingham 

GRACE, FRAMINGHAM, Rey. T. B. Lathrop, 
pastor, has recently formed a Young People’s 
Federation comprising all the existing organ- 
izations for young people, with a view to mak- 
ing the work of all more effective. The Fed- 
eration was highly successful in presenting the 
missionary pageant ‘The Search for the Light,” 
with more than 200 taking part and more than 
1,100 people witnessing the pageant. A Hal- 
lowe’en social by the Federation was also 
greatly enjoyed. One of the classes repre- 
sented in the Federation started a movement 
which culminated in presenting the pastor 
with a new ear to aid him in his pastoral 
work. 2 

The “church night’? plan has been tried out 


| this fall in Grace Church and has met with 


a splendid response, with an average attend- 
ance of over 200. The pastor has given one 
series of devotional talks at church night on 
“Building the Christian Character,” and an- 
other on “Spiritual Diseases and Their Cure.” 
Sunday afternoons a series of vesper services 
is being given, with special music and a series 
of sermons on “The Lesser Ministries of the 
New Testament.” The boys’ vested choir, or- 
ganized last spring, has proved to be of great 
service to the church, and its work is being 
developed. The Christian Hndeavor Society 
pledged $100 to the support of the church’s 
foreign missionary, and expects to have the 
amount soon completed. 


New Organ and Other Improvements 

Hope, SPRINGFIELD, Rey. J. B. Parry, pas- 
tor, re-dedicated recently its building after 
extensive alterations, which included new win- 
dows, wood-work changed to dark walnut, new 
chancel, new three manual organ with cathe- 
dral chimes, new lighting arrangements and 
new furniture for pulpit and chancel. 
pulpit and furniture were given by Mr. James 
Richards of Boston, in memory of his father, 
Rudolphus P. Richards; the font, by Mr. John 
Collins, in memory of his father, William 
Collins; the communion table, the gift of Miss 
Mary Reid. BHlihu H. Cutler, Dr. J. T. Her- 
rick and A. P. Irving were in charge. 

The re-dedication service was conducted by 
the pastor, and more than 1,000 people were 
present. The Sunday evening meeting had as 
speakers Rey. H. A. Kernen of Westfield, 
representing Hampden Association of Minis- 
ters, and Rey. Willis Butler of Hartford, repre- 
senting the denomination at large. The organ 
was dedicated by Professor Sleeper of Smith 
College. An unusual service was held on the 
following Thursday evening after a parish 
supper. Former pastors of the church who 
were present included. Rey. C. L. Morgan, Bel- 
mont, Mass., the first pastor; Rev. D. A. Reid, 
the second pastor; Rey. E. A. Reid, who de- 
livered the dedicatory sermon when the build- 
ing was erected. Rey. S. H. Woodrow of 
Newton Highlands, prevented by illness from 
attending the exercises, sent a letter express- 
ing his warm love for Hope. To the memory 
of Dr. Rollins, who died in the pastorate, the 
large audience arose. 

On Sunday evenings Mr. Parry has been 
speaking of his experiences in Europe, inter- 
preting religious and social problems. It was 
necessary for him to give his recital of the 
Passion Play three times. In England he 
supplied the pulpit of Anerley Congregational 
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Church Aug. 13, and since returning, has been 
invited to preach for the church the whole of 
August, 1923. He has accepted, and will leave 
for England immediately at the close of the 
July union services in Springfield. Rev, G. V. 
Stryker is director of religious education at 
Hope avith Chancellor C. M. McGown of the 
International College, chairman of the religious 
education committee. 


RHODE ISLAND 

United, East Providence, Rededicates Organ 

On the evening of Noy. 12, Unitep, East 
PROVIDENCE, Rey. W. T. Wood, pastor, dedi- 
eated, with fitting responses and addresses, a 
rebuilt pipe-organ. Dr. Moore told how the 
years of saving and planning had secured at 
last the long-sought prize. The value of music 
to the worship of the church was told. An 
address by Rey. G. A. Burgess followed. Miss 
Jean Myra gave a recital of classical selections. 


CONNECTICUT 

South, Middleton, at 175th Milestone 

SouTH, MippLETON, Rev. H. D. Rollagson, 
minister, celebrated during November its 175th 
anniversary. A church institute the first week 
was conducted by Dr. R. L. Swain of Bridge- 
port. Other speakers included Miss Margaret 
Slattery and Dr. A. P. Fitch, Dr. M. P. Sny- 
der of Hast Hartford, the only living ex-pastor 
of the church, preached on Nov. 19. Rev. T. 
A. Greene of New York, eldest son of the late 
Frederick W. Greene, pastor from 1895 to 
1920, preached on Noy. 12. A church pageant 
covering the history of the parish was pre- 
sented as part of the celebration under the au- 
Spices of the Philathea Circle. 


NEW YORK 
Rebuilding at Cortland 

Rey. L. J. Travis, in the second year of his 
pastorate of First, CortTiLANpD, has exhibited 
a fine piece of leadership in rebuilding and re- 
dedicating the church edifice. His people have 
shown cordial co-operation and splendid en- 
thusiasm in standing behind him and the 
building committee. 

The pledged amount for 
$13,000, to which was 
investment of $2,000, making a total of 
$15,000. The improvements include a new 
roof, hardwood floor in the auditorium, en- 
largement of the Sunday school room by mak- 
ing it two stories high, rebuilding the tower, 
new cement steps, garage, exterior painting and 
interior varnishing and decorations throughout. 

Two Sundays and the week between were 
devoted to the rededicatory services. Rev. S. 
A. Lloyd of Wilmette, Ill., a former pastor, 
was called back to preach the dedicatory ser- 
mon on Oct. 15. The speaker of the evening 
was Hon. Giles H. Stilwell of Syracuse, newly 
elected moderator of the State Conference, who 
spoke on “The Need of a Stable, Changeable 
Church.” He divided the time with the 
speaker of the morning, who with telling 
effect spoke on “Team Work.” On Monday 
evening a helpful address was given by Rev. 
A. V. Bliss, New England Secretary of the 
A. M. A. A banquet on Tuesday evening, 
with Rey. A.- M. Wight and Rev. Robert 
Bruce as speakers; a fellowship meeting 
Wednesday night, when the other Cortland 
churches sent greetings through their repre- 
sentatives; a midweek service Thursday eve- 
ning, with reminiscences and the report of the 
building committee, were other features of 
the week. Friday evening was social night. 
On Sunday, Oct. 22, Rev. C. E. White of the 
Boston office of the American Board brought 
two messages, showing in his morning address 
on “The Biggest Job in the World” the chal- 
lenge of the various mission fields. In the 


the work was 
added a permanent 
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evening he used the stereopticon to show ‘The 
March of Christ around the World.” 

The program was inspiring. The Cortland 
people were led out from their own activities 
in the lecal church to behold the Kingdom 
work in the wide world. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Travis are greatly interested in missions and 
are cultivating the field along this line in a 
most successful way. 


Angola Minister Resigns 

Rey. S. V. Bergen has recently resigned the 
pastorate of First, ANGOLA, to accept a call 
to First, Niagara Falls. Under Mr. Bergen’s 
leadership Angola has doubled its membership 
during the last three years, and congregations 
have increased. All the church property has 
been placed in excellent condition. The inte- 
rior of the church building has been redeco- 


rated and the floor recarpeted. A new pipe 
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organ has been installed. The organizations 
of the church include an excellent Bible school, 
two young people’s societies, two women’s or- 
ganizations, a young women’s club, and an offi- 
cial board of 14 men. 


FLORIDA 

Twenty-Five Years at Coconut Grove 

A church in southern Florida 25 years old 
is an old organization as time is counted there, 
where everything is new or nearly so. PLYM- 
ouTH, Coconut GROVE, was organized with 
only four members, and today one of these 
members is still a member, and,.the active 
leader of the Woman’s Association. The 
church now has a membership of 125. The 
pastor is Rev. J. D. Kuykendall. 

The 25th anniversary was observed by an 
outdoor banquet in the beautiful court by the 
side of the church. There were speeches by 
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the pastor, the son of the second pastor, Rey. 
S. G. Merrick, Rev. H. R. Core, and neigh- 
boring ministers. It was an evening of remi- 
niscences by the people who remembered the 
early days of the church. The first pastor was 
Rey. James Bolton, and it was through his 
faithful service that the church became a 
Congregational church. He himself was a 
Methodist. Rev. G. B. Spaulding was pastor 
for seven years, and during his administration 
he led the church in the purchase of a small 
tract of land which was platted into house 
lots and sold at a profit. With this money 
a building fund was started. The present 
building is one of the most unusual buildings 


With Introduction by Premier 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


NERVES 


And Personal Power 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 


“Not only have I found it help- 
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DONALD C. BALFOUR, M.D., 

Mayo Clinic (Minn.) 
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tian Century.” 
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‘and individuals in Racine, Cudahy and Mil- 
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in the country. It follows Spanish lines and is 
an artistic gem. It was made possible by the 
generous assistance of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 


James, who resides in Coconut Grove. 


This church is located within an easy five 
miles of Miami in a most beautiful section. 
There is a colony of Oberlin people there and 
they, with others of a similar type, give dis- 
tinction to the church. 

The concluding anniversary exercise took 
place Sunday morning, Noy. 19. Supt. L. H. 
Keller of the Southeast preached the anni- 
versary sermon. E. A. K. 


OHIO 

Chimes for Marietta Church 

One of the twin towers of the beautiful 
building of First, Marrerra, is now being 
equipped with a chime of ten bells, made at 
the foundry of the Meneely Bell Co. in Troy, 
N. Y., the large bell of the set bearing the 
following inscription: “This chime of bells 
was placed here in 1922, in memory of Col. 
John Mills, the honored father, Dorothy Web- 
ster Mills, the revered mother, and Betsey 
Shipman Gates Mills, the beloved wife of 
William W. Mills.” 4 

Mr. Mills has done a great deal for his 
church, and not long ago presented it with a 
pipe-organ, which is regarded as one of the 
finest instruments of its kind in the state of 
Ohio. This will be the first chime of bells in 
Marietta, and the playing of the old familiar 
church tunes will be appreciated not only by 
the citizens generally, but by the large number 
of students in the college who represent many 
parts of the world. 


ILLINOIS 
Many Unite With Wheaton Churcb 
Since Rev. J. W. Welsh became pastor, one 
year ago, WHEATON has added 66 to the 
church roll, and raised $8,500 for all purposes, 
this being the largest amount in the history 
of the organization. Nineteen different mis- 
sionary organizations were supported to the 
extent of $2,995. The church sent its pastor 
to the World’s Convention of Temperance So- 

cieties in Toronto, Canada, Noy. 24-30. 


WISCONSIN 


First, Madison, Improves Church Property 
The audience room of First, Maprson, has 
been entirely renovated and redecorated. 'The 
walls and ceiling have been painted, the floors 
have been varnished and a new carpet has been 
laid. The woodwork outside has been painted. 
The expense of all the interior work and of 
the carpet, about $1,800, is met by the Women’s 
Guild of the church. The committee of the 
Guild has been in close supervision of the 
work for about two months. The choir, at 
its own expense, has replaced the chairs in the 
organ loft with pews. 


An Important Opening 
A large number of Greek Armenian families 


waukee are without religious shepherding. 

Rey. Y. S. Savides, a Greek native of Ar- 
menia, a graduate of Saint Paul’s College, 
Tarsus, where Rey. T. D. Christie was presi- 
dent, and of Oberlin Seminary in 1914, and for 
the past two and a half years pastor of our 
American chureh at Hillsboro, N. D., is to 
open up work among these people at once, with 
Racine as his headquarters. 

The executive committee of the Wisconsin 
Conference is co-operating with the local pas- 
tors and others interested in backing up the 
work financially and otherwise. This is a 
peculiarly important and promising work at 
our door among people of a nationality for 
which the American Board has had special 
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responsibility for sending foreign missionaries, 4 
and whose homeland is now devastated. 
H. W. O. 
MINNESOTA 
Swedish, Winona, Making Gains . 

The work of SWEDISH, WINONA, has opened 
encouragingly this year, the Sunday school 
making a fine start, with over 50 in attend- | 
ance. During the summer the church building 
was redecorated. The congregation gave a 
social reception and supper to 16 young ladies 
from the State Normal School, thus making 
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several new friends. Hvening services are held 
in English, with an occasional morning service 
in the same language. Rey. Ole Thompson is 
pastor. 


NEBRASKA 
Harvard’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
The year 1872 was a fruitful one in Congre- 
gational beginnings, which is evidenced by the 
number of 50th anniversaries this year. FrEp- 
ERATED, Harvarp, Rey. B. N. Kunkel, pastor, 
recently had a fitting 50th anniversary cele- 
bration, with services continuing through Sun- 
day and Monday. 
Sunday morning the sermon wag preached 
by Rey. A. A. Cressman, a former pastor. The 


‘Sunday evening service consisted mainly of 


greetings. The mayor of Harvard brought the 
greetings of the city; Dr. J. N. Bennett, presi- 
dent of Doane College, gave the greetings of 
the state; in addition, there were greetings 
from several churches. Clay Center’ and Fair- 
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field joined in this service, the former furnish- 
ing the music. : 

Monday afternoon was devoted to historical 
sketches covering various phases of the 
church’s work. The history of the church was 
given by Mrs. L. G. Hurd and Mrs. O. E. 
Booth; the history of the Sunday school by 
Mrs. A. J. Jenison; the history of the young 
people’s work by Roy DeGroff. An interest- 
ing item revealed by the records was that Miss 
Annetta Buck.had taught a class for 25 con- 
secutive years. Prof. R. V. Clark, formerly 
in charge of schools at Harvard, but now 
superintendent of Boys’ Industrial School at 
Kearney, gave the address at the closing serv- 
ice Monday evening. 

The record shows that the church has had 22 
pastors and supplies. The first in the list 
was Rev. D. B. Perry, who later was presi- 
dent of Doane College for nearly 40 years. 
During the last two pastorates the church has 
been federated. ‘ C. G. M. 


COLORADO 

Longmont at Fiftieth Milestone 

LoNemontr celebrated its 50th anniversary, 
Nov. 12-14. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Monroe Markley, 
and the evening address was by Supt. A. J. 
Sullens of the Colorado Conference. Monday 
evening was church and community night, with 
greetings from other Longmont churches, an 
interesting historical address, and several talks 
on the relation of the church to the community. 
Tuesday night, at a Jubilee banquet, the speak- 
ers were Rev. Robert Hopkin of First, Den- 
ver; Rey. L. F. Reed of Boulder, and Rey. 
L. A. Wilson of Greeley, these being the three 
Congregational churches in Colorado which 
have already observed their 50th anniversary. 
Dr. Markley has’ been pastor of Longmont for 
nearly ten years, having formerly been pastor 
of First, Denver. He is the outstanding orator 
of Colorado Congregationalism and has built 


the church up to a membership of 500. 
Ww. O. B. 


IDAHO 


Radio Concert Attracts Many at Grand View 
A radio concert was held at Grand View, 
recently, under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Church, which paid all expenses. The 
trustees assumed the care of the transporta- 
tion of the operator to and from Boise, 55 
miles each way, mostly over sage brush desert. 
The concert was given in the hall to a larger 
audience than has gathered there for at least 
two years. ¥F. L. M. 


CALIFORNIA 
New Church Home for Glendale 
The last census report credited Glendale, 
the charming suburb of Los Angeles, as being 
about the most rapidly growing city in Amer- 
ica. To house the Congregational activities, 
the original bungalow church had been added 
unto again and again, until they could add no 
more. Now under the leadership of Rey. C. 
M. Calderwood, work is beginning on a splen- 
did new church building, to cost over $75,000. 
The ampler facilities should enable the church 
to keep pace with the growing city, and be- 
come one of the strongest in the conference. 


Riverside Church School Graded 

Two interesting developments at Riverside 
should be chronicled. Beginning Oct. 1, the 
Bible school was put upon an expertly graded 
basis, the Constructive Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago being used. Four classes 
of young people are being trained with the 
thoroughness that will bring them credits 
in the high school. Dr. John Gardner, the 
minister, teaches the collegiate group, using 
“The Jesus of History.’ As superintendent, 
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the church is fortunate in having Rey. H. L.. 
Boardman, D.D., a teacher in the Junior Col- 
lege. Dr. Boardman had been pastor of the 
local Baptist Church, and formerly president 


Very Latest Rez 


THE PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Net, $86.00 
GOD’S BLESSED MAN. 
Soul Stirring Sermons 


12mo. Net, $1.50 


BIBLE TYPES OF MOD- 
ERN WOMEN. Second Series 


By Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, D.D. 
workers generally will 


Christion 


sermons. The first series i 
several editions, 12 mo. Net, $1.50 


THE HEART OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


I An ideal text-book for the study of 
progressive revelation, 
Second Edition. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


SYLLABUS FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDY 


: Prof. John R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D. 
A concise and scholarly outline of the books of 
the Old Testament with chronological chart. A 
most satisfactory text-book for Bible classes and 
students. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


WHEN COD AND MAN MEET 


Rev. William J. Young, D.D. 
From a successful experience Dr. Young clearly 
shows what helps and hinders the success of 
devotional meetings. A valuable book for Christ- 
ian workers, 12 mo. Net, $1.50 


SERMONS FOR DAYS WE 
OBSERVE . 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 
A splendid collection of this eminent preacher’s 
special addresses for our great national annivers- 
aries. 2mo. Net, $1.50 


PASTOR AND EVANCELIST 


f Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 

‘In this unique and suggestive volume a master 

of the art of evangelism definitely shows how a 
minister may become his own evangelist, 

12 mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SWORD OF THE 
SPIRIT 


———— 
Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., Litt. D. 
author of ‘Preaching in London,’’ etc. 

A new edition of this volume of characteristic 

sermons. With crystal-clear and far-seeing vision 

Dr. Newton proclaims the eternal Christ as the 

one and only solution of the world’s troubles. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE GLORY OF HIS ROBE. 


Meditations for the Quiet 


Hour. Edward John Stobo, M.A., S.T.D. 
A new book of daily devotional reading of singu- 
lar freshness and appeal. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers in America for 
Hodder & Stoughton 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


BOOKS 


: 


A “REVELL’’ BOOK---Ask for It: 
A NEW VAN DYKE GIFT BOOK 


Thy Sea Is Great 


OUR BOATS ARE SMALL! 


Dr. Henry van Dyke describes his latest effort 
“as an attempt to give utterance to certain 
present-day aspirations not finding utterance 


before.” Only 50 Cents 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av., N. Y.:_17.N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Rolling and Sectionfold Partitions 
Used in more than 39,000 churches, etc. 
Harmonize with old and new interiors 

Write for Illustrated Buoklet R-8 
THE J. G. WILSON CORP., 11 East 36th Street, New York 
Offices in the Principal Cities 


Played from Electric Keyboard by 
Organist. 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


Write for complete information . 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., Deagan Blde. § 
4271Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, II 


Pulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining: 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


- CHURCH WINDOWS: 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE:AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept.{EZ} 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. . 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5, Lima, Ohio 


: Sea Best materials. Finest workmanship 
4302 ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
Send for Illustrated Catalog with 
REDUCED PRICES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room351 _—‘ 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
~) thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio, 


BILHORN Ti: 23 
Folding Organs = 


ALE 
We Guarantee. Send for Catalogues, 
Makers of the famous threeand five ply OAK CASES 


Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L aoe eoialty 
MENEELY BELL CO. 


NLY. ANO 
e208 BROADWIT IES CITY. 


BELLS 
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of McMinnville College; but he found the at- 
mosphere of the Baptist Church somewhat 
oppressive theologically, and in the best of 
spirit relinquished his connection with the 
Baptists. He was heartily received into the 
Congregational Church as a kindred spirit, and 
now renders most valuable service in the de- 
partment of religious education. 

The other feature is the Sunday evening 
service. Believing that a minister should not 
expect to preach twice to the same person on 
a Sunday, and that at least the second mes- 
sage should be different in form from the first, 
Dr. Gardner lectures Sunday evening. In the 
spring a successful course was given upon 
great movements and ideas of the world. He 
is now lecturing upon “The Fundamentals of 
Religion; Why I Believe in the Bible; God; 
Evolution; The Golden Age, etc.,” meeting the 
Fundamentalists on their own ground. 

In the past year, $11,000 has been paid on 
the church debt, and an encouraging number 
of new members received. OF; 
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Calls 
Bacon, W. H., Chicago, IIL, 
ville. Accepts. 
BONKbMEynR, JHSSH, formerly of Meansville, Ga., 
to Waldron, Kan. At work. 
BuruinG, J. P., Greenwood, Des Moines, Ia., to 
Whiting. Declines. 
DIPRLAMM, G. H., East Charleston, Vt., 
ated, Lowell. At work. 
LoGan, J. W., Topeka, Kan., 
land, O. 

LIVINGSTON, H. R., Mittineague, 
vallis, Ore. Accepts. 

McCrmapy, H. S., Willimantic, Ct., 
Wis. Declines. 

McNary, G. W., Boscobel, Wis., 
At work. 

PayYNBE, H. C., University Ave., St. Paul, Minn., to 
Groveland, Minneapolis. At work. 

PIERCE, Payson, South, Pittsfield, Mass., to First, 
Reading. Accepts. 

PRIBSTLEY, JONAS, Farnhamville, Ia,, to Quasque- 
ton. - Accepts. 
PoELMAN, T. J., formerly of Chepachet, R. I., now 
residing at Lansing, Mich., to Johannesburg. 
Ricr, E. L., Rock Island, P. Q., to Newport, Vt. 
At work. 

SuarerMan, S. C., Rutland, Mass., 
N. H. Accepts. 

WELDING, SAMUBL, recently from Wales, to Gomer, 
O. At work. 


to First, Chander- 


to Feder- 
to Hast View, Cleve- 


Mass., to Cor- 


to Waskesha, 


to Monticello, Ia., 


to Franklin, 


Resignations 
JAMIESON, ROBERT, Oak Park, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jones, W. O., Lawrence St. Welsh, Cincinnati, O. 
Moopy, I. B., Atlantic, St. Paul, Minn., owing to 
ill health. 
Risspr, H. A., Groveland, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHERMAN, S. C., Rutland, Mass. 
TILLINGHAST, H. W., First, Mansfield Centre, Ct. 
WessteR, BH. J., New Bngland, Aurora, Ill. 
WILLIAMS, W. J., Puritan, Pittsburg, Pa. Now 
residing at 7940 Cory Ave., N. H., Cleveland, ’O. 


Installations 

Moncou, A. J., i., Cyril, Cleveland, 0. Sermon by 
Rev. D. F. Seats other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
O. C. Grauer, R. B. Blyth and Andrew Gavlik. 

SrrutHerRs, A. L., i., West Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 9. 
Sermon by Rev. W. W. McLane; other parts 
by Rev... Messrs. EF. “L.. Grant, .W. B. Con- 
rad, W. S. Gooch, J. H. Gaylor, S. A. Goodwin 
and F. J. Martins. 

Timmons, W. C., 7., First, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 23. 
Sermon by Rev. Clarence Riedenbach; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. George McFarland, F. G. 
Beardsley, J. H. George, D. J. Bradley, H. N. 
Dascomb, and A. H. Armstrong. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Gardner, First q 
New YorE 
Phenix, Dec. 3 27 32 


Dec, L4, Ldae 


Marriage 
PORTER—PORTER. November 17, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Bisbee Porter and Elbert S. Porter, Jr., son 
of Mrs. Porter and the late Rev. Elbert S. Por- 
ter of Stockbridge, Mass., were married by Rev. 
H. M. Dyckman of Scarsdale, N. Y. The 
groom was educated at Phillips Andover, and 
at Columbia College, and was in active Beryice 

in the navy during the War. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at @ 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. C. H. HUNTINGTON 


Rey. C. E. Huntington, D.D., formerly pastor 
of churches in Lancaster, N. H., Dubuque, Ia., 
Concord and Keene, N. H., Waltham and Hollis- 


-Telling Books 


MARY STEWART’S Famous Sto 


FIFTY THOUSAND SOLD 
DELIGHTFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Before 
Tell Me a Hero Story - 
Tell Me a Once-Upon-a-Time Story 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus 
Tell Me a True Story 

In Five Volames. Each $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 5 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK. 158 Filth Ave. CHICAGO, 17.N. Wabash Ave 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work. 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Hstablished in 1844; Conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma, Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


Bangor, Maine. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 


privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 


Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Gry uate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service, 
} Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) Hietory and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, addzess Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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ton, Mass. and St. Petersburg, Fla., died at the 
latter place, Nov. 18, 1922, of heart trouble, aged 
76. At his funeral and in the local papers tender 
and unusual tributes were given by his brethren 
in the ministry, which showed the esteem and 
affection in which he was held by the churches 
and community. His was a noble, useful and 
influential life. He was beloved and honored by 
thousands. The burial was in Concord, N. H. 
“Absent from the body, he is present with the 
Lord.” ‘He leaves a widow, a son and a daughter. 
J. P. H. 


REV. ELI C. LYONS 


Rev. Eli C. Lyons, who died in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 28, was born in New Brunswick, Canada, 
Feb. 17, 1846. When quite young he came with 
his parents to Maine, where he received his early 
education in the common schools. At the age of 
17, he enlisted in the Civil War, and was in 
Company K, 16th Maine Infantry. His regiment 
was a unit in the Army of the Potomac, and he 
was in all the battles from Briston Station to 
the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox, in- 
cluding the battle of the Wilderness and Antie- 
tam. He never received any wounds, but was 
taken prisoner at Weldon, Ky., in 1864, and con- 
fined for two months in Libby Prison. After his 
discharge, he returned to Maine, and continued 
for a while his school work. In 1866, he came 
to Minneapolis, where he learned the blacksmith 
trade. While working at his trade, for a period 
of about 20 years, he frequently conducted nightly 
religious services for the Y. M. C. A. in Bridge 
Square, under the electric light suspended from 
the 150-foot steel spar, long known as a land- 
mark in Minneapolis, 

He was ordained to the Congregational minis- 
try in 1893, and for 18 years did effective home 
missionary work at Appleton, Springfield, Villard, 
Grey Eagle, Swanville, Grand Meadow, Dexter 
and other towns and country places in Minne- 
sota. For 11 years, and up to the time of his 
death, he was pastor of Minnehaha, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Lyons was unusually companionable, and 
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was especially popular with the Civil War Vet- 
erans. For many years he was chaplain of James 
Bryant Post G. A. R. of Minneapolis. It is said 
that he officiated at the last rites of more Civil 
War Comrades than any other man in the 
Northwest. 

In 1883 he married Miss Katie C. Dye of Minne- 
apolis, who preceded him five years in death. He 
leaves one son and three grandchildren. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 18, 10.45 o’clock. ‘Speaker, The Right 
Reverend Charles L. Slattery, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Massachusetts. 

Woman’s Boarp or MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Jan. 5, 1922, 10.30 a.M. 

Woman’s BoarD orf MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 a.M., 19 LeSalle 
St., Room 1315, Chicago, Ill. 

BANGOR CONVOCATION WEDPK, Bangor (Me.) Theo- 
logical Seminary, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1923. 


Dr. Mary Alice Emerson 


Dr. Mary Alice Emerson, author and edu- 
ceator, head of the department of English at 
Boston University School of Religious Hduca- 
tion and Social Service, died in Boston, Dee. 3, 
of cancer. She was born in Grafton, Vt., in 
1865, the daughter of Rev. Rufus and Anice 
Wakefield Emerson. Her mother is still living 
in Boston. She graduated from the Bridge- 
water Normal School] in 1886 and from Welles- 
ley College in 1892. She received her master’s 
degree from Wellesley in 1905 and received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Boston 
University. She had also studied at Oxford 
University. 

Dr. Emerson was prominent in educational 
circles in New England and the Middle West 
for many years. She had been head of the 
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English department in the Plymouth (N. H.) 
Normal School, St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt., 
and Bridgewater Normal School. She was 
also professor of Hnglish literature and dean 
of women at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Min. She has been connected with Boston 
University since 1913 when she entered the 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. In 
1920 she transferred to the School of Religious 
Education and Social Service. 

Dr. Emerson was the author of the munici- 
pal pageant, “Pilgrims of the Old World and 
the New,’ which was presented on Boston 
Common on July 5, 1920, to commemorate the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary. She was also the 
author of several books on English rhetoric and 
composition and of numerous treaties on re- 
ligious pageantry, the latest of which has re- 
cently been printed in London. Besides being 


7 Gifts That Count 


Our 

ood 
Call 
Fund 


been. able to send it to them in the past. 
ministers received the paper and will continue to receive it as long as the 
Good Gill fund lasts—but the Fund has run low. 


Gifts, however small and however large, swell the Fund and we make 
it go as far as possible —$2.75 pays for one subscription for a year, 


This fund sends The Congregationalist to ministers and mis- 
sionaries who cannot afford to pay for it. 
churches in rural districts live on incomes so small that they 
can barely support themselves and their families. They have 
no money left to pay for the periodicals and books they need 
to keep them abreast of the times and to furnish fresh material 
for inspiring ministry. They need The Congregationalist, Scores 
of grateful letters prove their great appreciation when we have 

Last year a large list of such 


$5.50 for two and $11.00 for four. 


Immediate and generous action will be greatly appreciated. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


The Congregationalist 


Many pastors of 


19 W. Jackson Street 
Chicago 
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given in yarious parts of the United States, her 
pageants have been presented in Japan, Ha- 

, Mexico, and Hngland. Dr. Hmerson has 
conducted a department of religious drama. 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 


the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 


Automatic Air Cushions bind and ™® 

draw together the broken parts. No MRC. E. BROOKS 
salves or plasters, Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as ary 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C, H. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other Benue Full information and booklet sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 473F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Quick Relief to 


BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


Coughs, nasal and bfon- 
chial colds are relieved 
promptly by the vapor 
of Cresotle n e—the 
standard drugless treat- 
ment with forty years of 
successful use its guar- 
antee. The most widely used remedy for 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 


Intro- “Used 

duced while 
in po yee 

1879 sleep” 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 60C. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 
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pageantry in The Congregationalist for several 
years. j 

The Boston Manuscript Club was founded 
by Dr. Emerson. She was also a director of 
the Boston Y. W. C. A., a member of the 
American Pageant Directors’ Association, New 
England College Teachers’ Association, and 
Wellesley College Shakespeare Society. 

Dr. BHmerson was an _ inspiring, helpful, 
character-building teacher; she knew Wnglish 
literature; was devoted to the drama and 
pageantry aS a means of education, especially 
in spiritual truth, and was a tireless worker 
and leader in Christian service. 

Boston University and Union Congregational 


Church, Boston, of which Dr. Emerson was a 
member, united in paying tribute to her at 


the service held at the Union Church Dec. 5. 
The School of Religious Education students at- 
tended in a body. Rey. William S. Kelsey 
was in charge, due to the illness of the pastor, 
Dr. Guthrie. Prof. Arthur E. Bennett repre- 
sented the School of Religious Education, Prof. 
E. Charlton Black the College of Liberal Arts, 
and Rey. J. Lincoln McKenzie, Union Church. 
The pall bearers were chosen half from the 
University and half from the church. 


An Outstanding New Book 
(Continued from page TSO) 
Lincoln’s habit of telling stories, which 
proved so effective in his law practice, in 
his political campaigns and to relieve his 
own mind. He was inclined to melancholy 
and had periods of deep despondency. He 
was fond of ministrel shows and enjoyed 
musical and humerous entertainments. He 
was fond of women, but most of his life he 
was awkward and ill-at-ease in social gather- 
ings. He was conscientious and his moral 

character was stainless. 

As a lawyer, Lincoln was not learned in the 
usual sense of the term but he was studious 
in the preparation of law cases, and he ac- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted—Jan. 1, Normal trained teacher—8th 
grade. Southern White Academy, under Congre- 
gational auspices. “N’, care Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Rev. Milton HW. Babcock, 12 Garden St., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is available for single, stated or 
temporary Sunday pulpit supply. 


Congregational minister wishes to correspond 
with church in need of outstanding preacher who 
ean do things worth while. College and sem- 
inary training, clear record, married, no children, 


wife big help in work, pleasing personality. 
Strong pulpit man, do not use manuscript in 
pulpit, successful with young people. Good 


Write for further 
eare of Congregation- 


reason for making change. 
information to ‘“Hureka,” 
alist, Boston. 


POSITION WANTED. 


A capable, refined woman wishes position as 
housekeeper for one or two persons. Address 
“A,” Congregationalist. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Gentleman to board or room in small, 
refined family. Boston suburb. References ex- 
changed. “Ww. M.” COongregationalist. 


Board in private Congregational home in Coral 
Gables, a suburb of Miami, Fla. Bus to Miami 
passes door. Nine-hole golf course nearby. All 
modern improvements and good water. Apply to 
Mrs. A. H. Hazeltine, Route A, Miami, Fla. 


For Adoption. Attractive twin boys, ten years 
of age, and sister, age nine years. Children are 
mentally and physically normal. Girl may be 
placed séparately. Address 610 Elm Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Motion Picture machine for sale. In splendid 
condition. C-10 De Vry. Now owned by stu- 
dent pastor. W. H. R., 73 Institution Ave., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 


Christmas Surprise—Giant paper candy-stick 
holding five toys. Postpaid 30 cents; 4 for $1.00. 
Request novelty circular, Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Ladies’, $1.75, $2.15 


per dozen. Men’s, $2.75, $3.50 per dozen. Spe- 
cial value, postpaid. Agents wanted. Heaton 
Mfg. Co., 149 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A delightful gift for friends and sweethearts. 
Aunt Hannah’s genuine Adirondack Balsam Pil- 
lows, Sweet scented and soothing. 3 lb. pillow 
$1.25, postage paid. Check with order. Mention 
the Congregationalist. Hannah Payne, Raquette 
Lake, N. Y 


U. S. Government Underwear—2.500,000 pe. New 
Government Wool Underwear purchased by us 
to sell to the publie direct at T5ec. BACH. 
Actual retail value $2.50 each. All sizes, Shirts 
34 to 46—Drawers 80 to 44. Send correct sizes. 
Pay Postman on delivery or send us money 
order. If underwear is not satisfactory, we 
will refund money promptly upon request. Dept. 
24. The Pilgrim Woolen Co., 1476 Broadway, 
New York, N. Yi 


Broadview Resthome—For convalescents and 
those desiring a permanent home. All moderu 
conveniences. Rates $25 up. Write for booklet. 


Broadview, Wilton, Ct. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quired a practical mastery of law and legal 
principles which, with his rare gifts as an 
advocate, made him remarkably successful 
in his chosen profession. 

Lincoln’s honesty, human sympathy, sound 
judgment and greatness of soul all appear 
in countless incidents of his career up to the 
time of his election to the Presidency, which 
is as far as Mr. Weik’s study is carried. 

Roire CoBLeicH. 


THE REAL LINCOLN by JESSE W. WEIK 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00.) 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 783) 
ing is taken at time of presentation for these 
Boards. 

The Adoration of the Kings and Shepherds, a 
pageant of the nativity, by Mildred Pimily 
Cook, published by The Pilgrim Press, 
price, 5c. 

A Ohristmas Mystery, a Gominunity Christmas 
service, by Jane Judge and Linwood Taft, 
published by The Pilgrim Press, single 
copies, 15c; 12 ete $1.44; 50 copies, 
$5.50; 100 copies, $10.0 

Programs For Teachers’ a a lla Begin- 
ners and Primary, by Hazel A. Lewis, pub- 
lished by The Pilgrim Press, price, 60c. 

What Grandmother Did Not Know, by Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, published by The Pil- 
grim Press, price, 10c. 


Largest Congregational 
Churches 


While the Congregational denomination does 
not have as large a number of churches as some 
of the other denominations, it does have a nota- 
ble list of outstanding churches. ‘The follow- 
ing list was compiled for the Congregational 
Hand Book for 1923 which can be obtained 


from The Commission on Eyangelism, 287 
Fourth Ave., N. Y., at 5 cents per copy. 
New York (Tompkins Ave.) J. P. Huget 3,659 
New York (Central) S. P. Cadman 2,945 
New York (Plymouth) N. D. Hillls 2,444 
Los Angeles, Cal. (First) Cc. S. Patton 1,856 
New Britain, Ct. (South) G. W. C. Hill 1,744 
Oakland, Cal. (First) F. J. Van Horn 1,740 
New York (Flatbush) L. T. Reed 1,636 
Bridgeport, Ct. (United) W. H. Day 1,603 
Oak Park, Ill. (First) W. E. Barton 1,583 
Boston, Mass. (2d Dorchester) Vaughan Dabney 1,571 
Oberlin, O., (United) Nich. Van der Pyl 1,564 
Springfield, Mass. (1st) Neil McPherson 1,558 
Worcester, Mass. (1st) F. A. MacDonald 1,527 
Toledo, O. (1st) A. A. Stockdale 1,498 
Boston, Mass. (Park St.) A. Z. Conrad 1,456 
New York (Bway Tabernacle) C. E. Jefferson 1,440 
Montclair, N. J. (First) Archibald Black 1,428 
New York (Bushwick Ave.) J. L. Clark 5426 
Holyoke, Mass. (Second) R. R. Wicks 1,374 
Waterbury, Ct. (Second) R. E. Brown 1,368 
Toledo, O. (Washington) H. A. Arnold 1,358 
Minneapolis, Min. (Plymouth) H. P. Dewey 1,354 
Appleton, Wis. H. E. Peabody 1,339 
Detroit, Mich. (North) Cc. B. Emerson 1,338 
Jersey City, N. J. (First) -H. L. Everett 1,322 
New Britain, Ct. (First) H. W. Maier 1,310 
Westchester, N. Y. (Ch. of W. D. Street 1,308 

White Plains & Scarsdale Henry Dyckman 

John Stapleton 

Washington, D. C. (First) J. N. Pierce 1,299 
Honolulu, Hawaii (Central 

Union) A. W. Palmer 1,255 
Long Beach, Cal. H. K. Booth + 1,238 
Cleveland, O. (Pilgrim) D. F. Bradley 1,234 
Columbus, 0. (First) Irving Maurer 1,228 

Words in the heart control life. Words on 


a printed page simply challenge thought. 


American Sunday School Union 
Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gitts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 
New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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760 Market St., 
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Women’s Organizations 


_ WoMaANn’s BoarD OF MIssions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs, Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BE. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WOMAN’S BOarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. §. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas. ; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
Sec., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New Hngland and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates, Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick BE. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. H. 
Kelsey, Treas; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are need. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY SocimTy OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William RF. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New _ England Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
canteen, shower baths, postal and banking 
facilities, and a check room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be. made payable to the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
“The only American undenominational interna- 


tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 


507 West Street, New York City. A 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 


from New York. . : 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHN B. Catynrt, D.D., President; GBORGE 
SipNny WessteER, D.D., Secretary. 


Cuarpncn C, Pinnuo, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William BH. Barton,. Oak Park, Il. 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer. 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


Rev. ROCKWELL H. PorrmrR, Chairman, Ct. 
Rnv. FRANCIS J. VAN Horn, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTER BH. Bey, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Rpy. ARTHUR H. BRADFORD, Ree. Ses., R. I. 
Eaecutive Staff 

REY. CHARLES E. BURTON (e@ officio), Secretary 

Rev. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 

Rev. JOHN L. KILBoN, Financial Secretary 

Rev. WILLIAM §S. BARD, Secretary of Promotion. 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
ehurches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 


For literature and information address 
Commission on Missions. 


the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, I11. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Chairman. 

JOHN R. MONTGOMDmRY, Vice-Chairman. 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary. 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established by the National Council 
Moines in 1904. 


Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an _ all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


at- Des 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum: objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the incomé used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 


providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 


nual payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of: his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 


ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary i 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS : 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

_ Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins : 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher : 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BE. Strong H 
Bditoral Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell. 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark ' 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior Distrist, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
‘ 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey. 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions : 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
State officials represent all Home Mission: in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary , 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 


eee Bese aay Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 


Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. fF. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
eisce 

-Hducational and 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


ehurch work in the South 


‘ CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Seq@retary 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Misionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Wducation 
Program including Social Service, Missionary Hdu- 
eation, Student and Young People’s work; aids 
Ministerial Students, University Pastors; directs 
campaign to secure Recruits for Christian Leader- 
ship. : 
—————————————————————eeee— 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING : 
SOCIETY : : 
(The Pilgrim Press) i 

Organized and conducted in the interest of :the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Oongregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarter.es, lesson textbooks, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chicago. : 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President q 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 


anager. : 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, Editor of The Congrega- 
' tionalist f 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer i 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR 


FOR 1923 


A Gift for the Holiday 


This calendar has a full page for 
each month, each beautifully illus- 
trated with a full-color reproduction 
of some famous religious masterpiece. 
The cover bears a seven-color repro- 
duction of “The Good Shepherd,” a 
beautiful painting, by Zabateri. 


Special Features: 

Daily Inspirational Selections con- 
sisting of carefully chosen Bible verses. 

International Uniform Lesson Theme, 
Scripture Reference and Golden Text 
for each Sunday’s lesson; as well as 
Home Daily Bible Reading References 
as selected by the International Uni- 
form Lesson Committee. 

Christian Endeavor Topics listed for 
each Sunday. 


There is no better gift for 
general distribution than the 
Christian Life Calendar 


If your church work is in need of 
funds, we would recommend that it 
purchase a quantity of these calen- 
dars. Successful selling plans are sent 
out with each order. 

If your church work is not in need 
of funds, we would recommend that 
you purchase a quantity of these cal- 
endars to give to all your people at 
Christmas, with compliments of your 
church. Free distribution at the 
“Watch Night” service is an excellent 
idea. 

The retail price is 380 cents each. 
Wholesale prices given on request. 
Send for cireular. 


BOOKSTORE CHAT 


Here are a half dozen new books of special interest to preachers. 
Give your pastor the choice of one of them for Christmas. 


{| THE ART OF PREACHING 
Dean Charles R. Brown 


‘ e Author of “The Honor of the Church” 
Filled with suggestions of practical help to active ministers in 
their weekly dealing with the new forms that the preaching prob- 
lem takes under the tense and troubled conditions of our times. 
Dean Brown says in the foreword: “I still believe that to preach 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is the highest office and the 
most alluring interest to which any human being can be called.” 

Price, $1.75. Postage, 10 cents. 


[] THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 
The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1922 


William Pierson Merrill 


How far may a preacher speak his mind freely in dealing with 
theological, political, economic and social questions? Can _ he 
be said to be actually freer for respecting and using the limita: 
tions imposed on him through his connection with a particular 
congregation and denomination? This book, too, has a real mes- 
sage for church parishioners, for if they once understand the ad- 
justments which the preacher is compelled to make much criti- 
eism of the ministry would cease. 

: Price; $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


[] SHADOWS ON THE WALL F. W. Boreham 


In his brief introductory note to this volume of his delightful 
essays the author remarks, by way of explanation of its title 
and characterization of its content: “The figures that float across 
these pages are like shadows dancing on the wall. They show 
that life is crowded with realities and flooded with radiance, for 
without substance and sunshine there can be no shadows.’ 
Price, $1.75. Postage, 10 cents. 


Check books wanted, tear out, and return to us. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


_] THE COMMUNITY CHURCH __A Probable’ 


EE EEE LS FE ALLS LT ES ST a aS SS EES 
Method of Approach to and Basis for Denominational Unity 
Albert Clay Zumbrunnen 


This study is primarily concerned with the problem of uniting 
the various denominations into one body. It considers denomi- 
national unity, its causes, and some of the things that show a 
trend in this direction. It discusses the rise, types and activities 
of Community Churches; the existence of denominational unity 
in them, and the belief that in this new type of church is to be 
found the probable method of approach to, and a basis of reach- 
ing denominational unity. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 


(|]HOW TO MAKE THE CHURCH GO 
Rev. William H. Leach 


A complete handbook of tested and up-to-date methods of oper- 
ating a church and administering a parish. From the point of 
view taken in this book, the minister is an executive at the head 
of a large organization. The author has sought to aid him in the 
solution of, his problems through a common-sense application of 
the psychological principles which have proved so helpful in the 
business field. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


_] THE PREACHER AND HIS SERMON 
Rev. J. Paterson Smyth, B.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Late Professor or Pastoral Theology, University of Dublin 
The author has gathered into this volume the ripe fruitage of his 
wide experience and success as a preacher of great power and in- 
fluence. His advice and suggestion will come as the counsel of a 
father in the faith to the minister who is seeking to perfect 
himself in his calling. Price. $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 
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At Your 


Service 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Plymouth Shore and Harbor in 1922 


This picture, taken from Cole’s Hill a few months ago, shows the new canopy over Plymouth Rock and the greatly improved 
appearance of the waterfront. A Boston steamer is in the harbor. 


FOUR PILGRIM WORTHIES by Edwin W. Bishop 
LOUIS PASTEUR by Thomas C. Richards 


ENGLAND AFTER THE ELECTIONS by Arthur Porritt 
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Advancing Prohibition 


World League in Toronto 
By E. E. Braithwaite, Ph.D. 


LCOHOLISM is doomed. Prohibition is 

assured. And that for all the world. 
Nothing less is the significance of the first 
convention of the World League against 
Alcoholism just held in Toronto. The League 
was organized in Washington, D. C., in 1919. 
More than fifty countries were represented 
at this convention. Over sixty major ad- 
dresses were delivered, not including those 
at the banquets and social gatherings, the 
Tuesday night sectional meetings in ten of 
the city churches, the daily roll-call re- 
sponses from states, provinces and countries, 
the open discussions or the business sessions 
of the week’s notable gathering. 

Among the addresses by delegates from 
those countries that had already obtained 
prohibition, or were far on the way to it, 
notably the United States and Canada, the 
burden of the messages from the American 
speakers was that the Highteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was there to stay. 
Wayne B. Wheeler of Washingon, D. C., 
general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
told how some very bitter opposition had 
already been overcome, and outlined plans 
for meeting other attacks of the enemy, 
expressing full confidence that however far- 
reaching might be the schemes projected to 
thwart the enforcement of the prohibitory 
law, they could all in due time be success- 
fully met. Dr. E. H. Cherrington, secretary 
of the League, in an address packed with 
telling statistics, argued that it would be an 
economic impossibility for the United States 
to revert to the licensing of the liquor 
traffic, and that the world’s drink bill, .ap- 
proximating $20,000,000,000 annually, would 
be sufficient to wipe out the total indebted- 
ness of the nations, principal and interest, 
within twenty-five years. 

Miss Anna Gordon, president of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., emphasized the senti- 
ment that was never absent from the con- 
vention to the effect that it was a world- 
wide fight in which all were engaged, in her 
introductory greeting, “Fellow-travelers on 
the way to a sober and dry world.” Super- 
intendents Purley Baker, Howard Russell 
and .H. J. Moore, Frederick Fosdick, Mrs. 
Deborah Knox Livingston and a score of 
other valiant American leaders likewise con- 
tributed mightily to the inspiration of the 
vast audiences. 


CANADA’S TROUBLES 


Of the Canadian speakers, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Raney, of Ontario was accorded a splen- 
did ovation for his well-known courageous 
fight to enforce the prohibitory law of the 
province, and took occasion to denounce in 
scathing terms the type of lawyer who for 
a fee would advise bootleggers how to evade 
the law. Scarcely less enthusiastic was the 
reception to his chief, Premier Drury, an- 
other ardent temperance worker, who re- 
eounted the benefits Ontario had already 
received from prohibition. Stimulating ad- 
dresses were also given by Sir George 
Foster, Professor Hume, Father Minehan, 
Commissioner Sowton of the Army, Mrs. 


Margaret Patterson, police magistrate, as 
well as by Rey. Ben Spence, secretary of 
the Ontario League, who, in recognition of 
his fine leadership and the excellent: local 
arrangements, made for this convention, was 
presented with a handsome bag by the 
American delegates. 

It may not be invidious to feature the 
masterly address of Dr. Saleeby of London, 
England, among those bearing on the scien- 
tific phases of the liquor question. Dr. 
Saleeby thrilled his audience by his elo- 
quent portrayal of alcohol as a racial 
poison, not only in itself, but also as the 
chief accomplice of venereal and other dis- 
eases, all of which was thoroughly sub- 
stantiated by ample statistical evidence 
presented. 

Of those who spoke from the standpoint 
of not having yet attained, special interest 
attached to the representatives of the only 
two Canadian provinces that have not yet 
adopted prohibition. Rey. 
the First Congregational Church, Vancouver, 
delivered a terrific arraignment of the plan 
of government control prevailing in British 
Columbia which is making the province the 
moral sink-hole of the Dominion. <A similar 
reputation was claimed for Quebec by S. J. 
Carter of Montreal, who depicted how goy- 
ernment control there meant control of the 
government by the liquor forces in the face 
of 1,100 of their 1,300 municipalities being 


‘now under local option. 


Hon. Albert Horsfall, Rey. Wilson Stuart, 
George B. Wilson and Miss Agnes Slack 
brought encouraging reports of the progress 
of the temperance cause in England in spite 
of the strongly entrenched drinking habits 
there, and they were ably seconded by the 
Scottish delegates, who claimed that it would 
not be long before advanced steps were 
taken in Scotland, as they were overcoming 
their legal and other handicaps. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM AFAR 


Space fails to tell of the aspirations and 
hopes of the other countries. Dr. R. B. 
Hammond told how they had been defeated 
in Australia simply by the three-fifths ma- 
jority requirement, but that they were de- 
termined to have the first dry continent in 
the world, and that within ten years. Pas- 
tor Gallienne of France recounted some of 
the obstacles to be faced in a country where 
native wines abound. Rey. D. Ostlund of 
Sweden held that their recent narrow mar- 
gin of defeat meant an early victory. Otto 
Forkert stated that Swiss temperance senti- 
ment was making great headway, especially 
among the young people. Rey. F. Albrecias 
asserted that increasing numbers of intelli- 
gent Spanish people are recognizing the 
curse of alcoholism. Pastor von Krevelen 
said the liquor traffic was becoming nervous 
in Holland. Fraulein von Bliicher predicted 
that Germany and Austria would be dry by 
1980. Rey. Epigmenio Velasco of Mexico 
attached great importance to the support 
which the Roman Catholic Church is now 
giving. Hon. Larsen Ledet of Denmark, 


’ grade. 


government officials and Indian leaders in that 


A. HE. Cooke of, 
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Mr. Tarine Prasad Sinha of India, Prof. 
August Ley of Belgium, Miss Hardynia Nor- 
ville of Argentina, Sylvester Broderick of 
Africa and many others spoke hopefully of 
their prospects. One and all are determined 
that they will not cease the fight until pro- 
hibition prevails everywhere, and all are 
confident of attaining this goal, whether it 
be in five years as in some cases or in fifty 
years as it may be in others. 
Unionville, Ontario. 


Rev. William M. Zumbro 


Rey. William M. Zumbro, president of the 
American College, Madura, South India, died 
of heart disease at Madura, Oct. 17. He was 
a missionary of the American Board, having 
served upon the field nearly 28 years. Under 
his guidance the boys’ school, which he took 
charge of in 1900, grew into a college of con- 
siderable proportion, being recognized by the 
Madras government as an institution of high 
Indeed, Mr. Zumbro was recognized 
as a leader in general education as well 
as in Christian education ‘throughout South 
India. His loss to the American Board is 
an irrevocable one, as it is to missionaries, 


great country of India. 

Mr. Zumbro was born near Purdin, Mo., 
shortly after the close of the Civil War. He 
was educated at Avalon College, Western Col- 
lege, University of Michigan and Yale Divin- 
ity School. He was supported by the First 
Congregational Church of Binghamton, N. Y. 
His ordination took place at Binghamton July 
5, 1894. He was married to Harriet S. Hyde 
of Yantic, Ct., in November; 1907. He sailed 
for the mission field in 1894. The following 
testimonial was written by Mr. J. S. Bixler 
of New Haven, one of Mr. Zumbro’s friends: 


President W. M. Zumbro of the American 
Board College at Madura, India, combined to 
a marked degree the qualities of spiritual © 
humility and intellectual power. The members 
of the Madura mission often used to comment 
on the childlike quality of his prayers. 
Whether it was in mission meeting, in the col- 4 
lege chapel or in the simple grace at meals, 
there. was about him an evident attitude of 
filial love; he was always the trustful child 
who approached his Father with a calm and 
confiding reverence. And for him, as hundreds 
in India could testify, the feeling of the Father- 
hood of God had as its natural corollary the 
brotherhood of man. 

Coupled with this was his remarkable intel- 
lectual and personal power. I remember* 
vividly from my experience of a year with him 
in Madura, how dominating in the life of the 
college were his ideas and his personality. He 
was truly an intellectual leader. Under him 
it was not difficult for the college to live up 
to the high and exacting standards of the 
Madras University, so much more high and 
exacting, as is true all over India, than most 
of us in America realize. Ideas were for him 
living things, whose power and worth he made 4 
his students feel because he felt them so deeply © 
himself. He was both a careful and an en- 
thusiastie student, and while he lived in India 
that country’s needs and capacities, its litera- 
ture and art, as well as its economie and re- — 
ligious problems, received the attention of his 
discriminating mind. ' 

But his power lay not only in intellectual — 
ability. Few missionaries, if any, have shown — 
more control over outward circumstances. I ~ 
well remember how the astonished the Indians, 
ready as they were ‘to go to bed at the ap-- 
proach of the slightest headache, by teaching 
every day while suffering from an enervating — 
and painful Oriental sickness. And I remem-— 
ber how his efforts largely unaided, in the face — 
of economic depression, misunderstanding in — 
America and hostility in fanatical India, in-— 
creased the college actually tenfold in num- — 
bers, equipment and influence before his most — 
untimely death. The American College at 
Madura is a monument of which any man 
might be proud, but it is none too worthy of. 
President Zumbro, its greatest benefactor. 

: B. As 
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Talk of the Sanctum 
In This Issue 


This is an issue in which several anniversaries are recog- 
nized. We call it the Forefathers’ Number, and our Plymouth 
cover picture, the editorial message and Dr. Bishop’s Four 
Pilgrim Worthies are appropriate to the anniversary of the 
Pilgrim’s Landing on Dec. 21. Although our special Christ- 
mas Number was published last week, we are still in the 
Christmas season, and that fact is suggested by the Children’s 
Story, the Christmas Parable by Safed the Sage and the 
Christmas poetry. Thirdly, we do well to note the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great French 
scientist and benefactor of mankind, Louis Pasteur. Mr. 
Richard’s article on Pasteur’s life and service and character 
will be read with interest we are sure. 

The Letters from the South by our Editor-in-Chief, Mr. 
Gilroy, continue. In this issue some important schools in 
Alabama, including Tuskegee, are described. The letter next 
week will be about Straight College in New Orleans, the 
most distant point reached by the deputation, of which 
Mr. Gilroy was a member. : 

Other timely informing features of the week include 
Dr. Burton’s challenging article on The Impact of 1922 Upon 
1923, our London Correspondent’s impressions of Hngland 
After the Elections and Mr. Braithwaite’s report of the recent 
international prohibition convention in Toronto. 

Our Pilgrim Pulpit preacher this week is Rev. Abner W. 
Lewis of Hay Springs, Neb., and his sermon on The Rebirth 
of Humanity is keyed to the anniversary of the birth of the 
Christ Child. 


In Times Like These 

These are hard times for some of us. These are anxious 
times for all the world. These are times in which we need 
and the world needs the Church and that which organized 
Christianity alone can give. As we approach the New Year 
resolutions are in order, among them such resolutions as 
these : 

I will support my own church in every way to the best of 
my ability the coming year. 

I will support the missionary and educational work for 
which Congregationalists are responsible to the best of my 
ability. 

I will keep informed regarding Congregationalists and 
Congregational churches and causes, and I will share the best 
thought of the best minds through the coming year, by read- 
ing THE CONGREGATIONALIST every week. 


Coming Soon 

How Ministers SHOULD HANDLE THEIR MonEy by Roger 
W. Babson. 

Somn Griimeses or Braz, by Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

CONDITIONS IN THE NEAR Hast by Loyal L. Wirt, who has 
just come home from that troubled region, completing a 
remarkable relief journey around the world. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN FEDERATION by Sarah A. Dizon, who 
writes from experience. 

DEMOCRACY IN EpUCATION, IMPERIALISM IN THE CHURCH 
by William Worthington. 

CHRISTIAN Tacr by Dean Willard L. Sperry. 

New Year Greetings from Hditors, past and present. 


The Congregational Board of HMintstertal Reltef 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL WHO LOVE THE CHURCH AND ITS MINISTRY. 


Dear Friends: 

May I have the privilege of a last personal word for the 
Christmas Fund for aged and disabled ministers? In these pages for 
several weeks something of the story of these saintly lives has been 
set forth; but mere words cannot tell it. Between the lines the 
generous heart must read the deeper realities - the noble service, 


the godly dives, the tragic needs: 


Christmas Day is now at hand. You are cordially invited 
to join with hundreds of others, like-minded with yourself, in send— 
ing a Christmas gift to these dear people in 700 homes. Delay not 
lest you forget. Make your gift as large as circumstances permit. - 
Every dollar is sorely needed. Let your gift express your sincere 
gratitude for their service, your loving desire to relieve their 
necessities and your high sense of privilege in making their Christ- 
mas Day bright with the joy of your remembrance. 


Sincerely yours, 


CSM. AEK 


The Great 


REAMERS in all ages have had visions of a better 
order and a better place than they have known 
in which to live, but only those to whose vision is added 
high courage have gone forth to make their dreams 
come true. Abraham and Moses were such pioneers; 


so were the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Before us and ’round about us have been a multitude 
of dreamers of a better world. May we never be with- 
out them. But who shall make their dreams come true? 
—their dreams of peace and plenty, of freedom and 
democracy, of justice and opportunity for all? 


These times demand clear sight, straight thinking, 
and then—the courage and the will to do whatever may 
appear that should be done. As Abraham went forth 
from Ur of the Chaldees, and Moses from the land of 
Egypt, so the Mayflower Pilgrims went forth from 
England to a strange new land, to make their dreams 
come true. We of America, whatever our ancestry, in- 
herit the traditions and spirit of the Pilgrims. May 
we of the Pilgrim faith, today, have a double portion 
-of their spirit. 


The times are out of joint. Nations fail to learn 


from tragic experience. The great lessons of history 
pass unheeded. Our social order does not live up to 
its light. Meantime, as never before, the world looks 
to America—the land of the Pilgrims—for leadership. 
What shall the answer be? The call is to us, ag it was 
_to the Mayflower Pilgrims, to dare to sail uncharted 


Seas, 


Here in America we struggle with grave problems. 
The only reason that they continue is because we lack 
the Pilgrim spirit, we do not set our sails for Plymouth 
Rock. We have our men of vision; we have a few stout- 
hearted voyagers, but not enough. We feel ourselves 
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Adventure 


bewildered and baffled by the problems of the times. 
Oh that we might hear and heed the call to a great 
new adventure! All whose eyes are open to the facts 
in America see that we have reached a crisis in the field 
of industry, a crisis in race relationships, a crisis in 
loyalty to law, and a crisis in international affairs. 
Most important of all is the fact that there is a crisis 


in religion in America. 


The transcendant fact of the Christian Era is the 
fact that Christian principles solve the problems of 
mankind. The only reason that so many grave prob- 
lems are not solved is because Christian principles have 
not been applied to them. The Christians of America 
halt and hesitate. They lack faith and they lack cour- 
age to put Christianity to the test of great problems. 
This is the need of the hour. down to 
questions of common sense, of right and wrong, of 
applying Christian ethics. There is no doubt nor mys- 
tery regarding right and wrong. A child can apply the 
Golden Rule. The Plymouth shore, to which God bids 
us sail, on which he bids us land, is not a phantom nor 
a dream, but very rock and solid ground on which a 
Christian order may be built, and stand against what- 


It all comes 


ever storms may blow. 


Every man and woman who sailed on the Mayflower 
went of his own free will. Personal decision divided 
the Pilgrims—those who stayed in the Old World and 
those who braved the great adventure. A day of deci- 
sion dawns for us. Shall we not dare the great adven- 
ture of those who seek a Christian social order? Shall 
we not go forward under the exgis of the Mayflower to 
Christianize our international as well as our personal 


and our social life? 
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EDITORIAL 


The Advancing Y. M. C. A. 
‘HE recent International Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at Atlantic City placed 
a new and needed emphasis upon the spiritual aims of 
the organization and dealt in a constructive way with 
the problems of relationship to the churches and the 
basis of membership. 

From the church angle, the report of most import- 
ance was that of the Commission on Approach to the 
Churches, of which Dr. William H. Day of Bridgeport 
is chairman. The Commission, appointed at Detroit 
three years ago, has worked diligently. Its admirable 
report was received with closest attention, and the unani- 
mous vote of adoption was evidence of the deep impres- 
sion made. 

The report makes clear the attitude of the Associa- 
tion. In stating the basic principles of co-operation, 
the first is the supremacy of Christ, absolute and es- 
sential; second, the primacy of the church, which has 
always been affirmed by the Association; and third, the 
continued freedom from ecclesiastical control of the 
Association, which has been independent from the be- 
ginning. The duty of the churches is to sustain and 
counsel this specialized agency for work among men and 
boys. The duty of the Association, on its side, is to 
promote its work among men and boys in such manner 
as to lead them to become disciples of Christ, members 
of the church, and stable in Christian character. The 
Association’s work is to supplement that of the church, 
never to supplant it. Points of friction and overlapping 
were recognized and remedies suggested, co-operation in 
planning and working being the chief cure. Strong 
emphasis was laid on the necessity for a more spiritual 
work in the Associations and a more definite leading 
of men and boys to Christ and into the churches, failure 
in this respect being the main criticism by church 
representatives. 

To make the report effective, the Convention author- 
ized the International Committee to invite the denomi- 
nations to set up standing committees of conference with 
representatives of the International Committee, and to 
name one member of a general counseling commission 
with which the Association representatives shall hold 
conferences at least annually on such problems as are 
national in scope and pertain to all the churches. This 
means a new order, in which closer co-operation becomes 
possible. 

The question that caused the most earnest debate was 
on the membership requirement. The Convention made 
no change in the basis of membership, save in the case 
of the student or college Associations. What it did 
was this: The Standing Committee on Associations, after 
long investigation of the practice of local Associations, 
reported in favor of alternate definitions of the word 
“evangelical,” permitting local Associations to regard 
as evangelical “those conforming to the definition 
adopted .by the International Convention held in Port- 
land, Me., in 1869; or those designated as eligible for 
membership in the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America.” Another alternative authorizes any Asso- 
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ciation at its discretion to elect or appoint not to exceed 
ten per cent. of its managing board from members of 
the Association not identified with churches defined as 
evangelical, upon their regular nomination by a nomi- © 
nating committee of the said board, and upon the ac- 
ceptance by the nominees of the Paris basis as their 
personal declaration of purpose. The Paris basis, 
adopted at the First Inter-Continental World’s Confer- 
ence of the Associations of North America and Europe 
in 1855, and still in force between the World groups, 
declares : ; 

The Young Men’s Christian Association seeks to 
unite those young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as 
their God and Saviour, according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, desire to be his disciples in their doctrine and 
in their life, and to associate their efforts for the ex- 
tension of his Kingdom among young men. 

After debate, conducted in the finest brotherly spirit, 
the resolutions were carried by a large majority. The 
whole matter of the basis of membership was then re- 
ferred to the Constitutional Convention. 

A more liberal and locally elastic policy of member- 
ship seems to be coming, and this is needed. 

The Student Associations were dealt with separately. 
At the earnest appeal of the National Student Council 
for a unifying statement, the Convention adopted the 
statement of purpose and qualification for membership 
on which the Student Associations of the country are 
practically united. This does not make church member- 
ship a requirement, but leaves it optional to admit as 
members those who accept the following statement of 
personal purpose: 

(1) To lead students to faith in God through Jesus 
Christ. 

(2) To lead them into membership and service in the 
Christian Church. 

(3) To promote their growth in Christian faith, es- 
pecially through the study of the Bible and prayer. 

(4) To influence them to devote themselves in united 
effort with all Christians to making the will of Christ 
effective in human society, and to extending the King- 
dom of God throughout the world. 

The Report of the International Committee fills 174 
pages with the story of the Association progress since 
1919. Its 28 recommendations cover many points of 
interest, among them the vast uncultivated field of 
colored young men and boys, the fine work of the Inter- 
racial Commission, and the claims of many departments 
for enlarged work. The Convention resolutions took 
strong ground on prohibition, calling on the entire 
Brotherhood to stand solidly for a complete enforcement 
of the laws. 

There were many addresses of spiritual power, 
notably that of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick on the 
great issues of Christianity which, if presented by the 
churches, he believed would cure the fatal disease of 
indifference now prevalent. Dr. Mott called for a doubling 
of the Y. M. C. A. membership, and said that the As- 
sociations must give larger place in management and 
program to younger men. 

The Convention showed what a powerful moral and 
spiritual agency the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is, not only in North America, but throughout the world. 
The Christian Church has in it an ally strong, capable 
and equipped for service. 


ee 
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Four Pilgrim Worthies 


Bradford, Winslow, Brewster and Standish 


O select a small group out of the small 

list of Pilgrim forefathers might seem 
at first thought to open the way to invidi- 
ous comparisons, but, I have no such inten- 
tion in mind. The original Pilgrim group 
was composed of two sections—the Leyden 
section, numbering thirty-five, and the Eng- 
lish section, numbering sixty-seven. The 
Leyden group had already been sifted twice. 
It had been sifted by persecution in Eng- 
land; it had been sifted by twelve years 
of hard labor in Holland. John Robingon’s 
congregation in Leyden has been variously 
estimated as at times numbering between 
four and five hundred. A stable member- 
ship of about three hundred is probably not 
far from the truth. Out of these three hun- 
dred regular attendants of the Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden only thirty-five sailed in 
the Mayflower. These thirty-five were the 
spinal column of the whole enterprise. They 
were the Gideons of Plymouth. 

In this selected Gideon’s band were four 
Pilgrim worthies who were the quintessence 
of the Pilgrim spirit. For thirty years they 
more than any other guided the Pilgrim 
enterprise. They possessed marked ability, 
unimpeachable character, sturdy common 
sense, and each a genius peculiar to himself. 
Remarkably enough their especial personal 
abilities diverged into different domains, one 
being an executive, one being a diplomat, 
one being a prophet, and one being a sol- 
dier. When these four met, government, 
politics, religion and the army were cov- 
ered. The macrocosm of society was in- 
cluded in the Pilgrim microcosm. It was 
truly remarkable. And in addition each of 
these four worthies held to the end the firm 
respect of the entire group. One was elected 
governor thirty-one times. Where can this 
record be matched? The four Pilgrim 
worthies were William Bradford the Goy- 
ernor, Edward Winslow the diplomat, Wil- 
liam Brewster the Elder and Myles Stand- 
ish the Captain. Let us review them briefly 
in turn. 

GovERNOR BRADFORD 


William Bradford was only a lad of six- 
teen when he walked Sunday mornings over 
the fields to attend the secret meetings in 
William Brewster’s post-office. His father 
had been a sturdy and prosperous yeoman, 
and his father’s home quite the best in the 
little hamlet of Austerfield. William, not 
being rugged, was excused from some of 
the hard labor on the farm, so that he had 
the time as well as the-inclination for in- 
tellectual pursuits. Having none of the ad- 
vantages of the schools, he became a dili- 
sent student of Dutch, French, Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, the latter language being his 
zreatest delight, since this was the tongue 
in which the sacred oracles were written. 
He was also versed in history, philosophy 
-and theology. He had the mind and tem- 
perament of the scholar. 

At the same time Bradford was an ex- 
cellent executive. He possessed, moreover, 
sthe judicial temperament. In controversy 
and in critical situations he showed great 


By Edwin W. Bishop, D.D. 
Lansing, Mich. 


poise, and his sound counsel was sought and 
valued far beyond the confines of Plym- 
outh Colony. Time after time he insisted 
that he be relieved from the duties of the 
governorship, but after acquiescing for a year 


STATUE OF EpwarD WINSLOW 
By Mrs. Olara Lathrop Strong 


or two his fellow citizens invariably placed 
him again in power until he had been 
elected thirty-one times! Verily, in this 
ease the office sought the man and not the 
man the office. 

Bradford was also a good business man. 
He it was who more than any other led the 
Pilgrims out from under their economic 
bondage to the Merchant Adventurers of 
London by refunding and reorganizing their 
financial obligations. Such ability would 
have landed him in the presidency of a 
metropolitan bank today. Moreover, he was 
singularly free from the common prejudices 


‘lost to the world. 


of his generation. He was not afraid of 
comets; the eclipse of 1635 did not shake 
him; and when most of his learned con- 
temporaries were mad as March hares over 
witchcraft, he never alludes to it: Such 
a combination of qualities is rare any time 
and anywhere, but one would scarcely ex- 
pect to find it so highly exemplified in a rude 
frontier settlement in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A simple granite shaft just on the 
edge of Burial Hill marks his sepulchre, 
and one must indeed be greatly lacking in 
the appreciation of one of our greatest 
Americans if standing by it he does not 
feel that here indeed lies sacred dust. 

Bradford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion is his greatest contact with the present 
age. It itself has been a romance. Buried 
in obscurity for many years in the old Brad- 
ford house in Kingston, it found its way 
finally into the library of the Old South 
Church in Boston. When the British sol- 
diery turned the church into a riding school 
in their occupancy of Boston, some maraud- 
ing hand filched it and carried it to Eng- 
land. From then until 1854 it was again 
It was known to be in 
existence, but where? At length it was 
traced and located in the library of the 
Bishop of London, who graciously returned 
it to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
where it now reposes in a glass case in the 
State Library, being altogether the most 
prized treasure in that historic capitol. The 
script, laboriously done with quill and ink, 
is as finely executed and as legible as an 
engraving. The next time you visit Boston 
do not fail to see with your own eyes the 
justly celebrated Bradford manuscript in 
the State Library. 


EDWARD WINSLOW 


The only portrait extant of any of the 
original Pilgrims is that of Edward Wins- 
low, painted in London in 1651, which now 
hangs on the walls of Pilgrim Hall in Plym- 
outh. It is a serious and rather noble face 
that peers out of the old canvas. With 
the exception of Standish, Winslow had 
more advantages of birth than any of the 
Pilgrims. He was elected the Pilgrim gov- 
ernor three times. For twenty years he was 
assistant to the governor. Bradford prized 
him greatly. 

But it was through the channels of diplo- 
macy that Winslow most aided the colo- 
nists, and in his missions to Hngland~he 
also represented Massachusetts Bay. His 
diplomatie gifts were so highly prized in 
England that Oliver Cromwell made him a 
Grand Commissioner, and sent him to cap- 
ture the Spanish West Indies and be the 
governor of Hispaniola. It was his last 
service. He died on the voyage, and the 
fleet fired a salute of forty-two guns as they 
slipped his body into the sea. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER 


Like the diapason of an organ which 
foundations all the upper melodies, Elder 
Brewster was the most essential Pilgrim of 
them all. With the possible exception of 
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John Carver, who soon died, he was the 
oldest one of the Pilgrim company, being 
fifty-four years of age at the time of the 
landing. He reached the ripe old age of 
seventy-eight. As the Pilgrim movement 
began at his post station at Scrooby manor 
in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and as he was one of the Leyden 
group, he was connected with the Pilgrim 
movement as founder, teacher, guide, for 
upwards of forty years. 

Little is known of Brewster’s early his- 
tory. It is surmised that he was for a time 
at Cambridge University. He once held an 
important position as one of the under 
secretaries of state under Davison, and 
when Davison, fell. under the displeasure of 
Queen Elizabeth after the éxecution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Brewster lost his 
political position along with his chief. He 
must have been a man of intellectual tastes, 
for he brought a sizable library with him on 
the Mayflower. At his death the inventory 
showed “Latin and other Learned Books, 64 
vols.; English Books, 211 vols.” 

Brewster was probably loved and revered 
beyond any of the other Pilgrims. His office 
in the church was that of elder or teacher. 
He was never ordained. He did not ad- 
minister the sacraments. But he preached 
and expounded the Word with great accept- 
ance, instructed enquirers, admonished the 
wayward, visited the sick and comforted 
the sorrowing. His habits were simple and 
plain to a degree. He who had dined at 
dinners of state was accustomed at Plym- 
outh to sit before a wooden platter of boiled 
clams and a jar of water and thank God 
that he was allowed to “suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas and of the treasures hid 
in the sand.” 

Governor Bradford’s tribute to Elder 
Brewster is a classic: “He was wise and 
discreet and well spoken, having a grave 
and deliberate utterance; of a very cheerful 
spirit, very sociable and pleasant, of an 
humble and modest mind, of a peaceful dis- 
position. . . . In teaching he was very moy- 


ing and stirring of affections, also very plain 


and distinct....He had a singular good 
gift in prayer... in ripping up the con- 
science and heart before God. ... He al- 


ways thought it were better for ministers 
to pray oftener and divide their prayers 
than be long and tedious in the same.” (Is 
there not a hint here concerning the long 
prayer in the Protestant pulpit today that 
so often offends against patience?) ‘In 
short,” concluded Bradford concerning his 
dear Pilgrim friend and coadjutor, “I should 
say something of his life, if to say a little 
were not worse than to be silent.” 


Mytes STANDISH 

Myles Standish was thirty-six years old 
when he landed at Plymouth Rock, and for 
thirty-six more years he was one of the most 
romantic as well as one of the most useful 
of the Pilgrims. Little in stature, choleric 
in temperament, but with the honor and 
loyalty of a true soldier, his services were 
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invaluable to the non-military colonists, 


while his personal valor upon several criti- 
cal occasions undoubtedly saved them from 
disaster. ; 

Standish held a commission from Queen 
Elizabeth in the English army in the low 
countries. It was while in Flanders that he 
met the Pilgrims in Leyden and became at- 
tached to them. This attachment is all the 
more strange since the inference is strong 
from his family history that he was a 
Roman Catholic. He was the noblest born 
of any of the Pilgrims. Tradition has it 
that he heard the story of the Pilgrims 
from their pastor, John Robinson, and at 
its conclusion, bringing his mailed fist down 
on the deal table, exclaimed, ‘“Tis a shame 
Master Robinson, to make men so suffer for 
their religious opinions, that’s what I think 
on’t.” It is significant that Standish, though 
ever loyal and reverent toward the Pilgrim 
faith, never joined the Pilgrim church. 

Besides being captain-in-chief of the Pil- 
grim forces, Standish was a magistrate, a 
surveyor, the best practical linguist in the 
colony, easily mastering \the Indian tongue, 
and with some knowledge of medicine. At 
the time of the great sickness he was one 
of the few well ones and proved a most 
efficient nurse. 

He was evidently a man of studious habits 
and literary tastes. Homer’s Iliad, Cesar’s 
Conmentaries and Bariff’s Artillery were 
well thumbed. Several histories were in- 
cluded among his effects. But the inven- 
tory taken at his death discloses a remark- 
able variety of theological treatises for a 
military man, such as Ball on Faith, Dodd 
on the Lord’s Supper, Sparks against Heresy, 
Nature and Grace in Conflict, Burrough’s 
Earthly Mindedness and several others. 
What was Myles doing with these? Was 
the theologian behind the soldier? It would 
not be the first time in history. His great 
contemporary, Oliver Cromwell, was another 
example, 

Standish died at a ripe old age compara- 
tively wealthy. His estate was inventoried 
at 498 pounds. His last months were filled 
with unrelieved bodily suffering, and death 
came as a welcome release. Says Goodwin: 
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PrymoutH Rock ReEstToRED TO ORIGINAL RESTING PLACE 
Showing its stony bed beneath the new Grecian temple-like canopy 
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“He showed a wonderful versatility of talent 
and the highest nobility of character. Great 
as a ruler over others, he was far greater 
as a ruler over himself. His services merit 
our warmest gratitude and challenge our 
admiration.” 

The old soldier’s magnanimity is beauti- 
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fully shown by a clause in his will. After 
he had killed the Indian conspirator, Pecks- 
not, with his own hand, John Robinson, still 
in Holland, wrote a letter of reproof to 
Governor Bradford of Standish’s judgment 
and action. It must have rankled in his 
soul, for to him, as it does to us now, it 
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seemed under all the circumstances the 
brave and wise course to pursue. Touch- 
ingly significant, then, is this clause con- 
cerning a little girl then on Cape Cod: “I 
give three-pounds to Mercy Robinson whom 
I tenderly love for her grandfather’s sake.” 
Of such is truly the Kingdom of Heayen. 


Louis Pasteur: Great Mind and Great Heart 


The Centenary of the French Scientist 


of the French roll of honor with Pas- 
teur and that is Napoleon. 
eelebrated the centennial 
death; this year, on December 27, they cel- 
ebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Louis Pasteur’s birthday. The homage and 
honor done to the Corsican will be eclipsed 
by the celebrations in honor of the hero of 
peace. For five minutes absolute silence will 
reign all over France. In every schoolhouse 
in France the children will do him honor. 

Napoleon stands for a hero of the olden 
type; the soldier who carpets the earth with 
slain, who through force and blood and iron 
compels the world to do his will; who is the 
incarnation of the idea, “Might is right.” 

Pasteur is the type of the hero who is great 
because of the service which he renders 
humanity, who gives rather than gets, who 
saves life instead of destroying it, who con- 
serves countries instead of ravaging them. 

“Napoleon only covered his country with 
glory, Pasteur’s genius served all humanity,” 
says an American. “Pasteur conquered the 
world, yet his glory did not cost a single 
tear,” said Duclaux, the scientist’s greatest 
disciple. 

Louis Pasteur was a professor of chemis- 
try but his discoveries and service benefited 
industry, agriculture, stock raising, medi- 
cine and religion. While studying fermenta- 
tion he discovered that “Hach fermentation 
is the product of the development of a spe- 
cial microbe.’ He also showed the immense 
importance of these micro-organisms in 
destroying the old and building up the new 
and thus, “preserving the world from decay 
and death.” 

In the course of the same experiments 
he successfully combatted and disproved the 
theory of spontaneous generation. 

To prevent the souring and spoiling of 
wines, he heated the wines to a certain tem- 
perature which checked the growth of the 
bacteria. This process of sterilization 
which he discovered has been named for 
him, “Pasteurization.” Today every baby 
who is brought up on a bottle has a better 
chance of life because its milk has been pas- 
teurized. 


i ee one other man is listed at the top 


Last year they 


Tae GERM THEORY IN DISEASE 


The scientist next earried his germ theory 
into the combatting of disease. He proved 
that each infectious disease is the result of 
a special microbe. The raw silk industry of 
France was imperilled by a disease which 
had attacked the silk worm. The country 
turned to Pasteur, and he turned to the 
study of entomology, and showed that the 
disease was due to a parasite which existed 
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By Thomas C. Richards 


‘in the moth before she laid her silk worm 
eggs. He told the breeders to examine the 
moths under a microscope and breed only 
from healthy moths. An important indus- 
try was saved, and Pasteur’s method is 
followed today. 

His discovery of the transmission of dis- 
ease by germs and bacteria led to the anti- 
septic treatment of wounds in surgery, and 
the elimination of purulent infections which 
caused so many deaths after operations. 

The most important step of all yet 
remained to be taken. He had cured dis- 
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ease in the silk worm by the removal of 
the germ which caused it. He believed that 
the same thing could be done for mammals 
and man. But how kill the microbe? His 
answer was, “The microbe of an infectious 
disease, if cultivated under certain speci- 
fied conditions, becomes attenuated in respect 
to his harmful qualities; it has been con- 
verted from a virus into a vaccine.” The 
long romantic story has often been told of 
how he inoculated rats, guinea pigs, rabbits 
and other larger animals until he converted 
the poison into a prevention and cure. He 
discovered a vaccine for splenic fever which 
did wonders for the sheep and cattle of 
France. Anthrax cost. France twenty mil- 
lion frances annually as it decimated her 
horses and cattle, but Pasteur found the 
cure. He saved the fowls from chicken 
cholera. No one can compute what he saved 
for the animal industry of France, for her 
silk industry and her grape growers. 


Most of all, Pasteur wished to minister di- 
rectly to humanity and save human life and 
suffering. He had already discovered the 
germs of puerperal fever and robbed the 
lying-in hospital of its terror and laid a 
stable foundation, as Lester acknowledged 
for antisceptic treatment. One malady most 
terrible of all, hydrophobia; had resisted all 
the efforts of human skill. It was classed 
among the scourges of the earth for which 
no certain remedy was known. At this task 
Pasteur worked with abandon. The first 
test on a human being came in July, 1885. 
A nine-year-old boy, bitten by a mad dog in 
fourteen different places, was brought to 
Pasteur’s laboratory for treatment. Time 
after time he was vaccinated with the vac- 
cines of different strength and at the end of 
two months not a sign of the disease had 
developed. 

The next case was one to stir any man’s 
blood. A shepherd lad, fifteen years old, 
had fought with a mad dog to save his com- 
rades, five other boys. He was badly bitten 
and a week had elapsed before he was inocu- 
lated, but the vaccine worked and the young 
hero’s life was saved. Pasteur gave his dis- 
eovery to the world and humanity. 

The microbe theory and the vaccine or se- 
rum treatment mark an epoch in the treat- 
ment of disease. Serum for diphtheria, in- 
oculation for typhoid fever and many an- 
other vaccine followed as a matter of course. 

“What's the use of it?’ people asked 
Franklin at the first demonstration of 
a scientific principle. Franklin answered 
“What's the use of a new-born child?’ Pas- 
teur added to the illustration, “In your 
baby boys, fragile beings as they are, there 
are incipient magistrates, scientists, heroes. 

A theoretical discovery has but the 
merit of its existence; it awakens hope—and 
that is all, But let it be cultivated, let it 
grow and you will see what it will become.” 
Behold the benevolent giant that has grown 
from Pasteur’s infant germ theory. 


A TENDER-HEARTED MAN 

Pasteur had the heart of a woman, tender 
and affectionate. He almost died of home- 
sickness when first he went to Paris. 
Suffering wrenched his heart severely. He 
could not bear to have the skull of a dog tre- 
panned to further his work. People were 
staggered at the emotion he showed. He 
loved little children, and suffered with his 
child patients. 

A little girl of ten who had been bitten by 
a mad dog was brought to him thirty-seven 
days later. How he worked and struggled 
to save that child, who pled with him to 
stay with her and reached out for his hands 
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between convulsions. When the great scien- 
tist realized there was no hope he burst into 
tears and sobbing he said to the broken- 
hearted parents, “I did so wish I could save 
your little one.” 

Again and again he dried the tears of the 
frightened little ones and consoled them. He 
used to say, ‘‘When I see a child he inspires 
me with two feelings: tenderness for what 
he is now, respect for what he may become 
hereafter.” 

The great scientist never lost his idealism, 
though his work meant untold millions of 
franes to his native land he never commer- 
cialized his discoveries. He might easily 
have made a fortune. But to Napoleon IIT 
who suggested the financial possibilities he 
replied that he would not lower himself to 
that plane. He feared lest such a course 
would ruin the simplicity of life which he felt 
was essential to all good achievement, stifle 
invention and dull his ardor for his work. 

“A great scientific theory has never been 
accepted without opposition.” As Tyndall 
says, “Theories of gravitation, undulation, 
evolution and all the rest had to ‘push their 
way through conflict to victory.’’”’ The germ 
theory of disease was no exception. Pas- 
teur had to fight at every step and his life 
was one unceasing warfare. The combined 
strain of research and battle for the truth 
told on him. His service was rendered only 
at the price of great self-sacrifice. At the 
age of 46 the strain brought on an attack of 
paralysis from the effects of which his body 


never fully recovered. For a time he 


ing. 
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directed his humanitarian campaign from a 
wheel chair, for his brain insisted on work- 
As his strength came back he redoubled 
his efforts. The hydrophobia vaccine was 
his last great discovery in 1885. Weakened 
by his arduous struggle and aged beyond his 
years he still continued to direct the work of 
his pupils for ten years longer. 


BELIEF IN THE SUPERNATURAL 
France and the world did him every honor 
while he yet lived. When he was received 


“From the lives of men who have 
marked their passage with a trail of 
enduring light, let us piously gather, for 
the benefit of posterity, every detail, down 
to the slightest words, the slightest acts 
calculated to reveal the guiding principles 
of great souls.” Louis PASTEUR. 


among the “Immortals” in the French Acad- 
emy, the climax of his speech was his 
affirmation of his belief in the supernatural: 

By proving that up to the present time life 
has never been shown to man as a product 
of the forces which rule matter, I have been 
of service to the doctrine of spirituality, 
much neglected elsewhere, but assured at 
least of finding in your ranks a glorious 
reluge;. (20's 

What is there beyond this starry vault? 
Other starry heavens. Well, and beyond? 
The human mind urged by an invincible 
force will never cease to ask itself: What is 
there beyond? ... . It is no use to 
answer; beyond are spaces, times, or limit- 
less greatnesses. No one understands these 
words. He who proclaims the existence of 
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the infinite—and no one can escape it— 
accumulates in this affirmation more of the 
supernatural than exists in all the miracles 
of all religions. For the notion of the 
infinite has this double character,—it forces 
itself upon our mind and yet it is incompre- 
hensible. When this notion takes possession 
of the understanding we have only to bow 
before it. . . On all sides I find the 
inevitable expression of this idea of the 
infinite in our world. It is through this 
that the supernatural lies at the bottom of 
every heart. The idea of God is one form 
of the infinite. 

So he led men from Nature up to Nature’s 
God, this scientist of intense, religious faith, 
He always remained a devout and devoted 
member of the Roman Catholic church, in 
which faith he was born. Coupled with this 
faith in the unseen was a life of service and 
sacrifice to his fellow-men. His “pasteur: 
ized’* milk has stayed much of infant mor- 
tality, and his antiseptic ideas have robbed 
surgery and wounds of many terrors. “More 
than ten plagues” have been banished for 
the agriculturalist and the stock breeder. 
Water supply, drainage, | and disinfection 
have received valuable ideas and _ service. 
Human suffering has been alleviated. Some 
of the most dreadful giants of disease have 
been laid prostrate by a pebble from his 
sling. The end is not yet. Along the trail 
he blazed chemists, biologists and doctors 
are traveling even that death may be robbed 
of its terrors and suffering of its sting: 
His monument is built in the heart of a 
grateful humanity. 

Medford, Mass. 


England After the Elections 
The Fall of Lloyd George and the Tories’ Return | 


1) have had our General Hlection. The 

Tories have come back with a major- 
ity adequate to keep them in office for per- 
haps five years. The Labor party is the 
second largest combination in the new House 
of Commons and for the first time becomes 
‘His Majesty’s Opposition” with its implied 
succession to office if for any reason the 
Tory government falls. I have no doubt 
that I am recapitulating facts with which 
the cables have long ago acquainted you; 
but some notes on England after the elec- 
tions:may possibly serve an elucidatory pur- 
pose. One’s first thought is of Mr. Lloyd 
George. His fall was sudden and swift. 
After seventeen years in office as a Minister 
of the Crown, and during that period always 
a pivotal figure, he has come hurtling down 
with a crash rarely equalled in WHnglish 
polities. 

Four years ago, when he claimed to have 
won the war, his ‘‘coupons” settled the fate 
of candidates at the khaki election. He 
went back to power leading a solid phalanx 
of something like five hundred members all 
sworn to give him uncritical loyalty. Today 
he creeps back to Westminster with a fol- 
lowing of less than sixty. From the front 
government bench he moves to a corner seat 
below the gangway (the seat which Horatio 
Bottomley formerly occupied—absit omen) 
and he leads the smallest group in the 
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House. Scarcely one of his Coalition Lib- 
eral lieutenants survived the polls, and the 
man who has been the acknowledged master 
of the House for at least six years is a 
dethroned and humiliated figure. The future 
of Mr. Lloyd George is the conundrum of 
British politics. That he is permanently 
eclipsed is quite unthinkable. That he may 
lead a reunited Liberal party is a proba- 
bility. But for the moment his political fate 
rests on the knees of the gods. 


THE SHATTERED LIBERAL PARTY 


Another reflection on the post-election 
situation is that the historic Liberal party 
is shattered. In the last House of Commons 
there were, if the Coalition Liberals were 
counted, something like 160 Liberals. In 
the new House they muster only about 110, 
and some of the Coalition Liberals (fol- 
lowers of Mr. Lloyd George) owe their seats 
to Tory votes and have given pledges to 
give a general support to the Bonar Law 
government. This eclipse of Liberalism in 
the House of Commons is almost a tragedy 
in the sphere of politics; and if it reflected 
a corresponding eclipse of Liberalism in the 
country it would be a tragedy indeed. But 
the split in the Liberal party at the elec- 
tions allowed many Tories and Labor men 
to creep in on a minority vote. So far has 


this splitting of votes operated, that the 
Bonar Law government itself commands a 
majority in Parliament though it polled a 
minority of votes in the constituencies. 

The Liberal party (in both the Asquithian 
and Lloyd Georgian branches) sustained the 
full penalty of our defective electoral sys- 
tem, and so returned an attenuated remnant 
to the House of Commons. Many Liberals 
blame Mr. Lloyd George for this catastrophe 
to the great Liberal party, which in 1906 
commanded the biggest majority in the 
whole history of Hnglish democracy. The 
truth is that Mr. Lloyd George has been 
completely outmanceuvred by Sir Robert 
Younger, the Tory organizer to whose astute- 
ness as an electioneer Mr. Bonar Law owes 
his Premiership. At all cost, the two wings 
of Liberalism (Lloyd Georgian and Asquith- 
ian) must coalesce, and, forgetting their 
difference and personal animosities, work as 
one party—or their fate will be sealed by 
the uprise of the Labor element. Negotia- 
tions are pending to this end. Mr. Lloyd 
George is ready to sink differences. So is 
Mr. Asquith; but Lord Grey, Lord Gladstone 
and other influential Liberals are adaman- 
tine. Mrs. Asquith has somewhat queered 
the pitch by her asperity towards Mr. Lloyd 
George in the second volume of her Awtobiog- 
raphy. But while the Liberal leaders are 
parleying, the rank and file of Liberals are 
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reuniting; and I should not be surprised if 
the reunion becomes an accomplished fact 
irrespective of the chieftains. 


THE RISE oF THE LABOR PARTY 


Far more significant than the temporary 
shattering of the Liberal party is the sudden 
rise of the Labor party. Not that we are 
really alarmed at this new development. I 
find that Americans who do not understand 
English politics very thoroughly look with 
alarm at our Labor party, and think we 
should regard it as a menacing portent. 
Radicalism is not a new thing with us, and 
we have measured its perils. Over twenty 
years ago\Sir William Harcourt said, “We 
are all Socialists now,” and in a sense it is 
true. Marxian Socialism we dread just 
about as much as we dread Trusts. And, 
truth to tell, our Socialists keep any ten- 
dency towards trusts in abeyance. Apart 
from a few extremists—only one of whom, 
an avowed Communist, has got into Par- 
liament—our British Labor Party is, on the 
whole, moderate in its radicalism. And no 
party in English politics—as Lord Haldane, 
is fond of saying—is inspired by so much 
Christian idealism. 

The founders of our Labor movement 
‘were nearly all of them Methodists (Wes- 
leyan and Primitive), who learned how to 
speak by practising the oratorical art as lay 
preachers and class leaders. They carried 
their Christianity into their politics, based 
their political tenets on the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount and spun their 
political programs in the spirit of righteous- 
ness. There are more actively religious men 
on the Labor benches of the new House of 
Commons than in any other party in the 
Commons. This fact has caused many Free 
Church ministers and laymen in England to 
sympathize with—and even associate them- 
selves with—the Labor party. Dr. Orchard 
is an example. Dr. Clifford has never with- 
held his sympathy for Labor. And in the 
Liberal party itself there is a very strong 
element eager for a concordat with the 
Labor men. So it would be idle to suggest 
that the rise of the Labor party is causing 
us any immediate apprehension. 

What is to be feared most is that the 
Liberal party may be jockeyed into some 
sort of alliance with Toryism—over such 
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an issue as the capital levy which Labor, 
perhaps unwisely, put into its platform at 
this election. I say unwisely because a 
eapital levy could never come save by gen- 
eral consent; but if Europe goes wholly 
bankrupt Britain with an eight thousand 
million national debt might have to resort 
to such an expedient as a dire inescapable 
necessity. But anything which threw the 
Liberal party even temporarily into the arms 
of Toryism might altogether upset our politi- 
cal equilibrium and present us with a real 
danger. We might then find our parties 
divided by a horizontal instead of a perpen- 
dicular line. Hitherto the dividing line has 
run through all the classes. We have had 
Tory peers and Liberal peers. Tory land- 
lords and Liberal landlords, Tory middle 
class people and Liberal middle class people, 
Tory working men and Liberal working 
men. 

The danger to be feared is that the new 
dividing line might separate the income tax- 
payers from those whose income does not 
reach the datum line for income tax assess- 
ment, the haves from the have nots, the ex- 
ploiters from the exploited—those who use 
toothbrushes from those who do not. This 
would be a ghastly misfortune, imperilling 
the stability of the State. A restored and 
rejuvenated Liberal party standing as a 
moderating yet progressive force would save 
us from such a disaster; and it is for that 
reason mainly that serious-minded Liberals 
are so anxious to heal the breach in the 
party due to Asquith-Lloyd George personal 
animosities. 


RecepINnG NONCONFORMITY 


Another after-the-election reflection which 
may interest American Congregationalists is 
the light it has thrown on Nonconformity as 
a receding political foree in Hngland. In 
Gladstone’s day Nonconformity was the 
backbone of the Liberal party. It was its 
conscience and its dynamic too. Home Rule 
divided Nonconformity in 1886, but Bal- 
fourian Education Acts in 1901-02 brought 
Nonconformity into line again with Liberal- 
ism. Mr. Lloyd George’s khaki election 
brought another split four years ago and 
this election has accentuated it. In conse- 
quence. British Noneconformity was never so 
politically important. 
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There are only 74 Free Church M.P.s in 
the present House of Commons with its 615 
members. In 1918 there were 88; in 1910 
there were 134 and in 1906 there were 176. 
Thirty-two of the Free Church M. P.s are 
Labor men, and 85 are divided almost 
equally among the Asquithian and Lloyd 
Georgian Liberals. If, as is not improbable, 
the Bonar Law government (which has a 
Romanising High Churchman at the Board 
of Education) should promote an Education 
Bill in the interest of clericalism, the Free 
Church representation in Parliament would 
be sorely stricken in the fight. In South 
Wales vast numbers of Free Churchmen 
have gone over to Labor. They helped to 
return Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the House 
of Commons, and they are not likely to 
return to the Liberal fold. All these cross 
currents give us furiously to think as we 
calmly reflect on the result of this strangest 
of all strange General Elections. 


WoMEN IN Po.irics 


At this General Hlection the experiment 
of extending the franchise to women was, 
for the first in Wngland, seriously tested. 
One result is that the women candidates 
were bowled over like skittles all over the 
country. Women would not vote for women. 
That seems the experience everywhere. 
Only two women, Lady Astor and Mrs. Win- 
tringham—a Lincolnshire Congregationalist 
who sat in the last Parliament—were re- 
turned. The women candidates were of fine 
quality. They worked Hard, spoke well, held 
views varying widely from high Toryism to 
extreme Socialism, but they shared a com- 
mon fate. Usually they were at the bottom 
of the poll. As far as can be gathered, the 
woman voter, generally, voted for her hus- 
band’s ticket. In some cases they were 
found to be more moderate than their men 
folk. Housing and drink were the questions 
in which they showed most interest, and in 
Lady Astor’s case it was the woman’s vote 
that gave her majority over a candidate run 
by the brewing industry against her. 

The return of a single Prohibitionist to 
the British House of Commons is one of the 
curiosities of the election. But far more 
Significant is the return of so many candi- 
dates with avowed pacifist views, which they 
did not conceal. The election marks the 


WHERE ALL MEN MEET A 
i By Reed Taft Bayne : 
The Wise Men by a star were sped, The Shepherds had no star to guide, 

The Shepherds heard a song instead, The Wise Men were the song denied, 
A Yet each could tread a path which led Yet side by side at eventide 
Them all at last to Bethlehem. They came at last to Bethlehem. 
tk I never heard the song you hear, 
My star to you may not appear, 
But let’s not sneer though creeds seem queer, i 


All lead at last to Bethlehem. 
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death of the war mind in Britain. Even 
Lord Curzon committed himself to the state- 
ment that Jingoism is dead in England. 


This, perhaps, is the outstanding feature of | 


the election. It was a vote for peace, for 
international tranquillity, for the League of 
Nations and, above all, for economy in all 
things. The contumacious rejection of Mr. 
Winston Churchill at Dundee was a ges- 
ture which any surviving fire eaters must 
recognize. 

I took the very first opportunity—on the 
day, in fact, when the new Parliamentary 
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session began—to look into the House of 
Commons to get a glimpse of the new House. 
My first impressions were favorable to say 
the least, though it was strange to see a 
Tory government again on the Speaker’s 
right. It is over forty years since we had 
a government with a homogeneous Tory 
majority; but we have it now. But if we 
were to have a Tory government I could 
wish for nothing better—or worse—than' this 
one. Its majority is just sufficient to make 
it independent of any other party, thus say- 
ing us from the group’ system or any rever- 
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sion to Coalition rule. Then the new goy- 
ernment is weak in personality, singularly 
deficient in first-class debating quality, and 
since it is conscious that it only commands 
a minority of the electors it is unlikely to 
attempt any reactionary legislation, least 
of all to toy with tariff reform. Against 
it is arrayed a formidable front opposition 
bench, rich in powerful debaters, and with 
Mr. Lloyd George wary and terrible, ready 
to pounce upon weakness or ineptitude. It 
will be a lively Parliament. Of that there 
is no doubt. A. P. 


Letters from the South 


VI. 


T was with great satisfaction that I found 
I a Sunday at Tuskegee Institute in my 
itinerary. Though not an A. M. A. school, 
nor in any way directly connected with Con- 
gregational agencies its illustrious founder, 
Booker T. Washington, was so directly a 
product of A. M. A. work and influences, 
that no estimate of the results of Congre- 
gational pioneer activity on behalf of the 
Negro could be complete without taking 
some account of this largest of all Negro 
schools. 

The ramifications and inter-relationship 
of all godly enthusiasms are nowhere better 
illustrated than in the life work and achieve- 
ment of Booker T. Washington. It is a far 
ery from Tuskegee to the Hawaiian Islands, 
but there we must seek the springs of influ- 
ence. Near the middle of the last centurv 
was a missionary in those islands who loved 
the black man and championed his cause 
with the passionate enthusiasm of John 
Brown. He could not always make the older 
people listen to him, but he laid hold of a 
group of boys and instilled into their hearts 
and minds his own sympathies and convic- 
tions. Among these was a lad named Arm- 
strong who later came to New England to 
be educated. In the outbreak of the Civil 


War the missionary’s influence upon him 
first found expression in his enlistment as 
a soldier for the North. He arose to distinc- 
tion as General Armstrong, and following 
he was offered and accepted the 


the war 


At right, Teacher and Scholars in the same School. 
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principalship of Hampton Institute, then 
under the auspices of the A, M. A. There 
the imagination and soul of Booker T. 
Washington, under Armstrong’s 
became fired with the vision of what he 
actually did for his people. In the study 
which Booker T. Washington used, and which 
is much as he left it, in an honored place, is 
the treasured portrait of General Armstrong, 
to whom we believe, he attributed all that he 
was. 

Nor can one who sees Tuskegee doubt the 
genius of Booker T. Washington, or the per- 
manent value of his work. Beautiful and 
appropriate as is the monument that Ne- 
groes themselves have erected to his mem- 
ory, fine pictures of which appeared in The 
Congregationalist at the time of its dedica- 
tion, the real monument is the Institute, and 
the work that is being carried on. Major 
Moton, in whom Tuskegee has found a com- 
penent and worthy successor to Booker T. 
Washington was away in Scotland, but the 
acting Principal, Mr. Warren Logan, ac- 
corded us gracious hospitality during our 
visit. 

A Mriuirary ScHoon 

Tuskegee Institute is under military or- 
ganization and discipline. Its 1700, or more, 
students, young men and young women, are 
neatly uniformed. As our visit was on a 
Sunday we missed the class-work, but we 
had excellent opportunity to observe the ef- 


Necro ScHOOL, NEAR Marion, ALA, 


influence, 


Tuskegee, Lincoln Normal School and Mobile 


fects of this military influence and environ- 
ment—at least as they appear upon the sur- 
face. Following Sunday school, in which 
Dr. Cady addressed one immense class of 
about 1600, we went to the athletic field, 
probably three hundred\ yards from the 
chapel. Here the students forming in com- 
panies, with the fine large band at their 
head, marched past under the inspection of 
the Federal army officers stationed at the 
Institute. Farther along the young men 
were joined by the women students, and we 
had a chance to observe the precision with 
which, in column after column, both sexes 
marched to the auditorium. 

It had upon me much the effect that march- 
ing men had upon Walt Whitman. One sensed 
the value of such a discipline in regularity 
and precision, and of the co-operative ele- 
ment in hundreds acting in unison. I sup- 
pose that certain advantages of military dis- 
cipline are generally recognized. I had no 
sufficient opportunity to estimate the possi- 
ble disadvantages, or to determine whether 
there were any lack of the factors of free- 
dom and initiative, of nearness and com- 
panionship between scholar and _ teacher, 
which seemed to me almost the most valua- 
ble characteristic of the work of the 
A. M. A. schools wherever I saw them. Cer- 
tainly, the scholars of Tuskegee looked 
happy and capable. One found little eyvi- 
dence of an iron hand, and the military 
system seems to be making for orderly pro- 


The Hditor in rear of group 
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cedure without creating a vast automaton, 
or developing a false spirit. 

The genius and personality of Booker T. 
Washington won for Tuskegee wide support. 
Here one sees buildings and equipment as 
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they ought to be. I suppose that the leaders 
at Tuskegee still see vast needs and pos- 
sibilities but compared with our A. M. A. 
schools the endowment of Tuskegee makes 
possible Negro education de lure. When 
one realizes that the work of our A. M. A. 
schools compares favorably with that being 
done under these fine conditions one longs 
to see the sacrifice and devotion of the 
A. M. A. teachers winning recognition in 
better endowment. For it must be said that 
nowhere, even at Tuskegee, is the equip- 
ment adequate for the best work. One can 
speak of education de luxe only by compari- 
son; simplicity is the rule everywhere that 
I have observed the conditions of Negro edu- 
cation. 

It was a notable: privilege to address the 
vast audience of earnest students—a privi- 
lege which Dr. Cady and I shared. It was a 
pleasure also to meet, following the service, 
Mrs. Washington, who continues her resi- 
dence at Tuskegee since her husband’s 
death. Even more remarkable than the 
chapel service, at which attendance is com- 
pulsory, was it to see the large voluntary at- 
tendance at the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
a joint meeting of which we addressed after 
luncheon. Meal-time, moreover, is very not- 
able at Tuskegee. It is an impressive sight 
to see 1600 students sitting down together in 
the immense dining-room. Here, also, one 
realizes the elements of freedom and the 
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social amenities of a co-educational school. 
Boys on one side of the individual tables 
meet with girls at the other side, in friendly 
and safe relationships, and I understand 
that through a sort of progressive arrange- 
ment the groups change from time to time, 
giving freshness and variety to conversation. 
It seemed to me a very wholesome arrange- 
ment. 
MOoNTGOMERY AND MARION 

We left Tuskegee reluctantly and arrived 
at Montgomery, Ala., in time for the evening 
service at the (colored) Congregational 
Church. Here also we had an opportunity to 
see the fine. buildings which Roman Catholi- 
cism has erected in pursuance of a definite 
plan to win the Negro, 

Montgomery is a very fine city with a 
spectacular and progressive appearance in 
its down-town section, which is somewhat 
belied by its reputation of being one of the 
most prejudiced and unprogressive sections 
in the treatment accorded its Negro popula- 
tion. Montgomery was the first capitol of 
the Confederacy, and a star in the capitol 
grounds marks the spot where Jefferson 
Davis took the oath of office, as President. 
A disproportionate fuss was in progress 
while we were there over the planting of a 
Roosevelt memorial tree in the capitol 
grounds. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
made a vigorous protest, not against the 
planting of a Roosevelt tree, I believe, but 
against what they regarded as the desecra- 
tion of placing it in ground sacred to the 
Confederacy. I believe that the morning 
we left the tree was pulled up by the roots. 
I can assure my readers that neither Dr. 
Cady nor myself was responsible. 

A short ride by train, and a pleasant 
ride by auto, brought us to Marion, Ala., 
where we visited the Lincoln Normal School. 
It would be difficult to find a better con- 
ducted school. It reflects great credit on the 
A. M. A. Its consecrated and competent 
Principal, Miss Phillips, with a loyal staff, 
inspired by her fine leadership, one could 
not meet without feeling moved to nobler 
service. I shall think of this school in days 
when my spirits lag and my task seems 
hard and fruitless. 

Here is a rare combination of Christian 
zeal and practical efficiency, Note, for 
instance, the accompanying picture of the 
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new science building, and think of the econ- 
omy and business management that could 
place such a substantial, brick structure on 
a campus for the small sum of $12,000. The 
secret was partially the use of school labor, 
but even then it was an achievement. 

Miss Phillips has a fine helper in her 
brother who has assumed charge of the in- 
dustrial end. But here zeal and efficiency 
are seriously hampered by lack of equip- 
ment. If any reader has a few hundred dol- 
lars which he or she, wants to place where it 
will do immense good, and find thorough use, 
I unhesitatingly advise investing it in wood- 
working and other ‘necessary machinery for 
Mr. Phillips’ work. I am aware of the seem- 
ing partiality of emphasizing any one need, 
where needs are so many, but I have 
been deeply impressed with this great lack 
at Marion, where there is the spirit 
and ability to make great use of better tools. 
Could one see a great violinist lacking a 
violin without being moved? 

I wish I had time and space to tell of the 
many interesting things at Lincoln Normal 
School—the care with which the children are 
taught to preserve property, the pride they 


Domestic ScIENCE BUILDING anpD Dormrrory 
Lincoln Normal School, Marion, Ala. Built 
for $12,000 


take in desks, which after years of use are 
good as new, the romantic old plantation 
house now used as a teachers’ home, in 
which the room is pointed out where the 
clansmen used to gather in the days of the 
original Ku Klux Klan. To how much bet- 
But I must 
hurry on to Mobile, or my letters will spin 
out to unwonted length. 


EXMERSON INSTITUTE IN MOBILE 


In Mobile is a well-known minister who, 
after years of rich pastoral experience, is 
with his excellent wife attaining a new lease 
of youth and service. A few years ago the 
Rey. William F. Harding retired from the 
pastorate, not old in years, but broken in 
health, and assuming that his years of active 
service were ended. A successful operation 
revived new hopes. His daughter, engaged 
in A. M. A. service wrote of the need of com- 
petent principals. Mr. Harding applied, was 
sent to Mobile to look over the Hmerson In- 
stitute, accepted, and settled down to work 
at one of the most difficult tasks the A. M. A. 
had to offer. 

He is making good, and is giving a new 
effectiveness to an institution that was in 
danger of becoming a lost hope. What is 
more he is happy in his work. Mrs. Harding 
said to me that she had never worked so 
hard before, but there was a real sermon 
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in her expression of joy in the consciousness 
of a new mission and usefulness. After all, 
is not service the secret of keeping young? 

Through the kindness of James T. Peter- 
son, a prosperous Negro, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Mobile Forum, we had the oppor- 
tunity of driving about to see various Negro 
grade schools in Mobile and the vicinity. I 
have said that there are many Souths. Edu- 
cational progress varies in various sections 
of the South. Everywhere there is acknowl- 
edged backwardness, but the backwardness 
is not so extreme in some parts as in others. 
I should not, therefore, wish the accompany- 
ing illustrations of schools in Alabama to be 
taken as typical of conditions everywhere, 
but they typify conditions that are unques- 
tionably widespread. 

In a suburb of Mobile, the name of which 
I have forgotten, unless it be Thornton, we 
found the large barn-like building illustrated 
herewith, The Principal of this school is a 
prepossessing woman graduate of Fisk Uni- 
versity. Her school has an enrolment of 420 
in this main building and certain annexes. 
But what a main building! Just the big 
barn of a place with one floor dividing upper 
and lower stories, and in the upper story 
three large classes conducted by separate 
teachers with no partition dividing class 
from class. Is it not tragic that in most 
Southern cities one can recognize the Negro 
quarter by its schools and by its roads? 
Yet, here in this crowded, unequipped and 
inadequate school was a woman of culture 
inspiring in her pupils the love of learning, 
and developing in them ambition for im- 
provement: 

Striking, also, was the revelation of the 
Jittle public school that we visited on the 
way to Marion,—a revelation of white slack- 
ness, of Negro!inertia, and of the saving 
qualities of character and service in the 
teacher, a product of an A. M. A. school. 
Here in a backward, neglected section, Mrs. 
Morris, a young widow, had gathered the 
children in a rough shed. Apart from her sal- 
ary of $35 a month she had no resources, not 
a dollar for equipment or maintenance of 
the school, except as she used her own 
money or raised a little through a concert. 
The parents of the neighborhood were so lit- 
tle interested that the school was on the 
point of being closed, and the funds with- 
drawn, when Mrs. Morris took hold. She 
had opportunity to go elsewhere where the 
work was easier, and the pay better. But 
here she was staying by bright little pupils 
who needed her. Why? Because she had 


been a student at Lincoln Normal School and 


had ‘learned the lesson of service. 

It was just a little wayside school that we 
happened into by chance yet here we saw in 
action the finest testimony to A. M. A. ideals 
and efficiency. Can anyone doubt the need 
and thoroughness of a work that produces 
such results? 


STRAIGHT COLLEGE AND NEW ORLEANS 

We reached the farthest point of our itin- 
erary in New Orleans, where we arrived the 
evening before All Saints’ Day. This is a 
holiday, and a great occasion for the decora- 
tion of graves. It was said that $20,000 
worth of. flowers were scattered that day 
through the cemeteries, several. of which we 
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visited. New Orleans, as is well known, is 
built on low land where water is found at a 
depth of four feet. Here “burial’ has been 
above ground in bricked or cemented tombs. 
Dr. Cady took some excellent photographs, 
at least one of which I shall present in the 
next letter, when I speak of Straight College, 
and what it has achieved for the Negroes of 
this great city of the South. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Rebirth of Humanity 
By Rey. A. W. Lewis 
Hay Springs, Neb. 

When Jesus was born.—Matt. 2: 1. 

What does Christmas mean to the world? 
What is its real significance? Is there not 
one great truth that appeals alike to child 
and scholar, to the Fundamentalist and the 


Liberal, to the worldling and the saint? 
Some these days pit liberalism against 
Christianity. This is the height of folly 


and the extreme of the narrow zealot. The 
Pharisees denounced Jesus Christ because 
he taught a liberal interpretation of the 
revelation of God. What we need today is 
to get back to Jesus Christ, and thus get 
below every creed of a Pharasaic type, to 
the fundamental truth of Christ’s teaching. 

I am convinced, after many years of read- 
ing and thought, after knowing devout and 
loyal followers of Jesus Christ with views 
very divergent, that the vital thing in man 
is his spirit. “If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of His.” “By 
this we know we are God’s by the spirit he 
has given us.”’ I suppose that Judas Iscariot 
believed every word in the Old Testament, 
in the most Orthodox fashion. Possibly 
“Cornelius, the Centurion,” may have had 
very indefinite ideas about God, and even 
widely erroneous; and yet he was approved 
of God, and Peter was sent to enlighten 
him. I believe that God today approves the 
man of a teachable and loving spirit, search- 
ing after the truth as he has the light, grop- 
ing, it;may be, far from where you and I 
bask in the sunlight. 

We are now considering the superlative 
fact of Christmas. “God was manifest in 
the flesh.” Jesus, by his words and life, 
declared the Father. He was most wonder- 
full in the beauty of his physique, in the 
omniscience of his knowledge, in the unique- 
ness of his morality; but his worth to us 
is in the fact that he realized God in a 
human personality. We see “the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Both the 
orthodox and the liberal believe this. ' This 
is the meaning of Christmas, and of Christ. 

But what of the “Virgin Birth’? Shall 
we try to wreck the world on the philos- 
ophy of this transcendent truth? Is it 
Christlike to excommunicate those that ex- 


plain the Incarnation in a different way 


from what we do? We know that God, who 
led men of old to write the Bible, did not 
contradict himself, as he had previously 
expressed himself in the creation of the 
earth and the universe. If both are prop- 
erly interpreted they will inevitably agree; 
for God is “ever the same,” not two-faced. 
Some have misinterpreted the Bible, and 
on its supposed authority have tortured and 
killed the true followers of Christ. Others 
have misread Nature and have scoffed at 
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the Bible. There is today a sincere effort 
on the part of the true followers of Christ 
to interpret both the Bible and Nature so 
as to make them agree. Christ harmonized 
Nature and his preaching in his delightful 


‘parables; and some of the church people 


were shocked. What we need these days 
is patience and charity of intellect as well 
as of heart. The only way to convince the 
great majority of thinking people is to har- 
monize science and theology. Religion is 
deeper than either. : 
That Jesus was the Inéarnation of God, 
in so far as God could be embodied in a 
human personality, is recognized by all; 
and that is fundamental. But is any ex- 
planation of that fact fundamental? Per- 
sonally I accept the Apostles’ Creed and 
can truly say, “I believe in Jesus Christ, 
His Son, Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” I feel no 
impossibility in this orthodox explanation. 
To me there is nothing incongruous in the 
explanation given in St. Luke’s Gospel. But 
I do not consider him an infidel who thinks 


‘this was a popular belief of that day, to 


account for the wonderful personality of 
Jesus. God could work in that way or 
otherwise; and the only question is which he 
did. And does it matter vitally which way 
he did this work? The old idea that he 
created the world in six days of twenty- 
four hours is discarded by all. May it not 
be possible that we have rightly interpreted 
the account of Luke? Have others not the 
liberty to believe what they honestly are led 
to believe through their best thought. Some 
believe that Joseph was the father, as so 
often spoken in the Gospels; and that God 
breathed into the child Jesus an exceptional 
measure of his Spirit. 

What is the essential difference between 
the human life and the divine life? The 
Bible is clear on this vital point. I cannot 
understand why this has been so studiously 
overlooked. From Genesis to Revelation 
the Bible teaches that God “made man in 
his own image and after his likeness.” 
That can only mean one thing. It does not 
refer to man’s body, but to his soul. I can- 
not see the great importance of either 
theory, whether God made man’s body out 
of a monkey or out of mud. But the soul 
of man is like God’s life, the same kind of 
life, but in a limited measure. If this is 
true, then the divinity of Jesus Christ 
would only imply a greater measure of the 
infinite life of Deity. If it is not “a thing 
incredible that God should raise the dead,” 
why should we think it incredible that God 
could in his own way incarnate himself in 
the human personality of Jesus Christ? 

“The first man, Adam, became a. living 
soul. The last Adam became a quickening 
spirit,” “a life-giving spirit.” When Jesus 
Christ was born in Bethlehem, it was the 
rebirth of humanity. A new spirit entered 
into the human race. Jesus had no physical 
descendants. He propagates his life through 
the Holy Spirit. His is a “life-giving 
spirit.” The twice-born are not born from a 
father of the flesh, but by the Spirit of God. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh: 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 
“Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye must 
be born again.” , 
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An Outlook on the Times in Which We Live 


HE calendar of 1922 waves a challenge 

to the Christian. The last day of the 
year is Sunday, the day of contemplation, of 
prayer, of resolution. As the waters of the 
dam assemble themselves and rush through 
the sluice-way to drive the turbine of the 
power house, so the ideas and emotions of 
1922 concentrate their force in the medita- 
tion of the holy day which closes this event- 
ful year. 

This is a good year for holding a Watch 
Night meeting. There is plenty to think 
about till the twelfth stroke of the clock, 
even after the sermon of the morning has 
been crowded with the consideration of great 
issues and dynamic emotions. 


THe Surce or THE Sout in 1922 


The word soul has the same root as the 
word sea; moreover the soul is like the sea. 
Both are susceptible to mighty surges. The 
sea has its tide through the influences of the 
heavenly bodies. It is lashed into waves 
and spray by atmospheric storms. The soul 
is subject to the influences from above and 
also to the lashings of surface storms. Many 
winds have been blowing, and blowing 
fiercely, in 1922. Wave after wave of emo- 
tion has swept over the thoughtful person as 
he has read his daily paper. Whether these 
storms shall overwhelm in destruction or 
drive the ship to some desired haven de- 
pends most upon the trim of the sail. Dam- 
age or dynamic originate in the same power. 
One impact may mean wreck; another 
progress. The waters of the dam may burst 
the barriers and work hayoe, or be directed 
jnto the sluice-way to produce power for or- 
derly work. The thoughts and emotions 
which sweep over the human soul in con- 
templation of what has been happening dur- 
ing 1922 may make shipwreck of faith or 
be mighty dynamics of character, dependent 
upon the direction of the impact. What an 
opportunity for the use of the last day of the 
year, that of directing the impact of 1922 
upon the life and character of 1923! 

This is a great day in which to preach. 
I have been looking over some of my old 
sermons; how tame they seem! How flat 
they would fall if preached today! The ques- 
~ tion of faith or unbelief bristles now with 
a challenge to make creed square with facts. 
The bewilderment of multitudes compels the 
spiritual shepherd to utter a sure call. 
Moreover, the plastic condition of all life, 
involying at once international relationships 
and personal convictions, makes it possible 
for the spiritual leader to produce results 
which were impossible in more static times. 


THE WATCHMAN WITH Two FACES 


The mythical deity Janus, the god of Jan- 
uary, had two faces. At twelve o’clock, De- 
cember 31st, when Janus takes the stage, 
memory will look backward and imagination 
will look forward in the endeavor to reiate 
what has been to what is to be. Now the 
average individual is dazed as he watches 
events about him. He does not think that 
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things are right, but he seems helpless to 
correct them. Perhaps he has even become 
hopeless and careless, and has surrendered 
all sense of responsibility for the future be- 
cause he has seemed so helpless in the past; 
yet if the human race has hope of progress 
it is because of the grip of the ideal upon 
the individual. 
in 1922 is to influence 1928 it will be because 
individuals are moved to finer character by 
its impact. Great leaders are needed, but 
these great leaders rise out of the mass, 
and there could be no leadership if there 
were not in the many, ideals which make 
following possible. Every church, therefore, 
which directs the impact of 1922 toward the 
finer character of its individual members in 
1923 is making connection between the past 
and the future. 

The need of the hour is for men who can 
see clearly the events of the present through 
the eye of faith; men who in the confusion 
of tongues of the present Babel can hear 
clearly the word: “Fear thou not, for I am 
with thee; be not dismayed for I am thy 
God.” These are days in which confusion, 
injustice and horror are prompting many 
scoffers to ery: “Where is thy God?’ The 
need is for men who can say with Browning: 
With me faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like a snake ’neath Michael’s 

foot, 
Who stands calm just because he feels it 
writhe. 

When the winds are blowing and the 
waves are lashing it is natural to think most 
of the surface of the sea. The great body 
of human life, however, is normal. Most of 
the people of the earth are living very much 
as they always have lived. With most of 
the people of America the life of hour after 
hour, of day in and day out, is not greatly 


different from years gone by; nevertheless- 


the things that are different make the dif- 
ference. Where life is in motion changes 
occur and progress is possible. We do well, 
therefore, to think of the abnormal condi- 
tions which disturb the life of our day. 


“T BELIEVE” 


The question which emerges out of the 
foment of the current year is as to whether 
the human race is making a success or a 
failure, and therefore whether we can hold 
to our faith in the imminent God or must be 
compelled to surrender it. _ 

I Believe is the title of the book by Rev. 


-G. A. Studdert Kennedy, which was pub- 


lished first in England and labeled “Food 
for the Fed-up.” For this series of sermons 
on the Apostle’s Creed Mr. Kennedy has 
done some very cogent thinking which he 
has expressed in vigorous language, and lan- 
guage which some might consider shocking. 
Perhaps that kind of language is needed 
today to get us to think clearly in the midst 
of the noise and confusion of the world. 
Mr. Kennedy conceives of the answer to 
our questions in the terms of the gambler 


* 


If what has been happening’ 


and offers to bet anything and everything 
that God will win; he conceives the only 
alternative to be the betting of everything 
that God will lose. He prefers to book his 
bet on the other side, and asserts with the 
Christian centuries, “I believe in God.’ He 
does not make this assertion of faith in any 
easy-going, namby-pamby, head-in-the-sand, 
parrot-like repetition of creed; on the con- 
trary he asserts that easy-going optimism is 
tom-foolery, but he puts his turbine at the 
end of the sluice-way where the waters of 
present life strike it with force and makes 
it turn for him the wheels of progress. 
Progress seems to be the central concep- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy, who sees that every- 
thing is in motion and that out of the mo- 
tion, confusing as it is, comes growth. It is 


‘not a question, Is the world good or bad, 


but rather, Is the world growing better or 
worse? His imagination sweeps the cycles 
of the past and sees the world in fire when 
it was in process of changing itself into a 
fit home for life. It is steadying to one’s 
faith to think as he thinks: “When one con- 
templates the complicated network of condi- 
tions that must have been provided and 
made continual before anything could live, 
the idea that these conditions were brought 
about by chance or accident seeths ridicu- 
lous.’ He stands in awe before the majesty 
of that process which shaped uncondensed 
vapor through fires and slowly cooling 
spheres into a habitation for life, and ex- 
claims, “Once get the wonder of that prepa- 
ration through your head, and you will be 
ready for anything, and will be incapable of 
regarding the world as a thing devoid of 
meaning. It must have been meant for life.” 
Then life appears on earth, and he watches 
that drama: 


It is a strange and tragic story. It is 
full of cruelty and apparently purposeless 
waste. Life takes the weirdest forms. 
Weird growths of every sort without any 
apparent use or meaning. Awful reptiles 
and savage beasts, all teeth and belly and 
claws, wallowing in fetid swamps, and gorg- 
ing themselves on living things. Sitting up 
and blinking with bleared eyes at a blazing 
sun, as they lick blood from their slimy 
jaws. This kind of ghastly shambles, with- 
out a gleam of intelligence or a trace of 
gentleness goes on for thousands of years. 
If you could have lived then, you would have 
said that the world was a ghastly joke made 
by some gigantic Being with the mind of a 
Chinese torturer. But they’ that live longest 
see most, and through the peepholes sup- 
plied by fossils and rocks we can watch the 
drama proceed. 


Then “Out of the twilight peers the face 
of the first man,’ and in quick panorama 
passes before the eye of faith that process 
in which intelligence grew and led to all the 
wonders of the intricate life of which we 
are a part. Possibly the striking, not to 
say shocking, language of this Episcopalian 
clergyman is needed to help us to the proper 
consciousness : 

O my holy aunt! it is a queer business, 
isn’t it? What does it mean? It is all the 
result of the weird process that began with 

(Continued on page 838) 
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King George of Greece Cables 


Thanks to Near East Committee 
HE following message was recently sent 
by King George of Greece to Charles V. 
Vickrey, General Secretary of Near Wast 
Relief Committee: 

The interest and sympathy of American 
people in sufferings of Greece’s million refu- 
gees has been a great comfort and inspira- 
tion to the Greek people. Your aid in minis- 
tering to these exiled peoples has been and 
will continue to be a matter of greatest sat- 
isfaction to us. In time of trouble there is 
no friend to whom the Greek nation turns 
more gladly and confidently than to Amer- 
ica. Even this great catastrophe of suffering 
and exile will not be without some com- 
pensation if it serves to bind Greece and the 
United States closer in the ties of friendship 
and humanitarian endeavor. Greece today 
faces the greatest refugee problem in the 
history of the world. The Greek people face 
it manfully with confidence fortified by the 
knowledge that their cause is the cause of 
all United Christian peoples of the world. 


Y/Y. 
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New Immigration Bill In Behalf 
of Victims of Persecution 

N important immigration bill has been 

prepared for the benefit of victims of 
such great catastrophies as have occurred 
in Smyrna, where thousands of families 
were rendered homeless. The limit of ad- 
mission allowed by the present law has 
closed the door of refuge, and many families 
are waiting at Ellis Island, facing deporta- 
tion, unless some special action is taken by 
our government. If deported, where will 
they go? The Turks have deprived them 
of home and country. 


Chile Taxes Vineyards 
to Promote Temperance Propaganda 
unique method of compelling the liquor 
A trade to destroy itself is reported from 
Chile, where, it is said, the government is 
considering a new way of promoting temper- 
ance. The plan is to limit the production 
‘at every vintage for five years, and tax 
every vineyard regardless of amount pro- 
duced. Then 50 per cent. of the amount 
raised by taxation will be used to compen- 
sate vine growers and distillers who wish to 
abandon the business; the other 50 per cent. 
will be used for temperance propaganda. 
It is declared that Chile will lead the South 
American movement toward prohibition. 


The Chaplain Corps of 


the United States Navy 
r@\HERE are now 86 chaplains in the 
Chaplain Corps of the United States 
Navy, according to the latest bulletin issued 
by Capt. BE. W. Scott, representing that corps 
in Washington at the Navy Department. 
Twelve are captains, four are commanders, 
two are lieutenant-commanders, 50 are lieu- 
tenants and 18 are lieutenant junior grade. 
Recently ten chaplains were examined for 
promotion to the next higher rank. They 


» WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


Creed For a Warless World 
To Be Used on Christmas Sunday 
in Churches of St. Louis 
We believe that nations no less than per- 
sons are subject to God’s immutable 
moral laws. 
We believe that nations achieve lasting 
welfare, greatness, and honor only 
and unselfish 


through just dealing, 
service. 

We believe that nations regarding them- 
selves as Christian have special inter- 


national obligations. 

We believe that the Christian spirit can 
conquer every barrier of trade, creed or 
race. 

We believe that Christian patriotism de- 
mands the practice of good will among 
nations. 

We believe in International Law, Courts 
of Justice and Boards of Arbitration. 
We believe in a world-wide organization 

of nations for world-wide peace. 

We believe in a warless world; and we 
dedicate ourselves to its achievement. 


are divided denominationally as follows: 
Methodists, all branches, 18; Roman Catho- 
lics, 18; Presbyterians, all branches, 13; 
Baptists, all branches, 12; Episcopalians, 12; 
Christians, six; Lutherans, two; Congrega- 
tionalists, two; Reformed, one; United 
Brethren, one; and Christian Science, one. 


Berea College Students 
Enabled to Earn Education 

AST year 99.6 per cent. of the dormitory 
le students at Berea earned the whole, or 
a part, of their school expenses; 61.9 per 
cent. earned the whole. It is the policy of 
the College to provide work for its students. 
They report that “to do the. work now done 
by students would require an additional 
force of 322 commissioned or emergency 
workers giving all their time to their duties.” 


For World Peace 
A Prayer by Bishop Brent 

O God of Nations, Who through the 
prophets of old hast foretold the day when 
the armaments of war shall be beaten into 
the implements of peace, hasten, we be- 
seech Thee, the fulfillment of this Thy 
most sure promise. Quell the haughty cries 
of the nations; scatter the peoples that 
delight in war; clothe our nation with 
wisdom to counsel and courage to lead in 
paths of unity and peace, and speedily 
bring us out of our present confusion into 
the order and righteousness of Thy King- 
dom; through Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, our Saviour. 
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A PALACE FOR RELIEF WORK © 


The summer palace of the former German . 
Kaiser on the island of Corfu, off the coast 
of Greece, has been turned over by the 
Greek government to the Near Hast Relief. 
The palace, with its spacious, grounds, will 
be used for refugees and orphans who have 
been forced to flee from Turkish nationalist 
territory 


Publication of ‘“The Speaker’s 
Bible’ Not to End With 


Death of Editor 

HE death of Dr. James Hastings, the 

great Biblical HEnceyclopedist, has left 
the theological world and the world at large 
the poorer. It was a tragic circumstance 
that his death should coincide with the issue 
of the first number of his latest expository 
publication, The Speaker’s Bible. So pro- 
found was Dr. Hastings’ belief in the use- 
fulness of this work that he determined on 
a world-wide distribution of specimen copies, 
and the last weeks of his life were busied 
in directing the sending out of over 100,000 
of these. It will be good news to preachers 
who have received the copies and ‘are in- 
terested in them that The Speaker’s Bible 
does not end with the death of its editor. 
Dr. Hastings always worked far ahead. He 
had been engaged in the preparation of the 
manuscript for several years, and he has 
left much material ready for press. In ac- 
cordance with his wish this material will be 
published. 


Worth Noting 

It is reported that at a Bible Institute 
held recently in the Indian village of Tux- 
pan, Mexico, over 100 members came some 
fifty, some seventy-five, some a hundred 
miles—on foot, on horseback, on burros— 
taxing to the limit the hospitality of the 
little congregation which had inyited them. 

“Tf by the expenditure of $100,000,000 in 
deeds of good will we can establish perma- 
nent peace with Mexico, as certain as that 
with Canada, where we need no forts or 
soldiers to guard our -borders, it would be 
a good bargain.”—Sydney L. Gulick. 

The first secretaries in the world-wide 
service of the “Y’ were sent out in 1889— 
David McConaughy to India and John T. 
Swift to Japan. There are now about 200 
such secretaries, and associated with them 
581 trained native secretaries. 
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A Different Christmas 


The teacher of the high school girls’ class 
went to the Summer School of Religious Edu- 


cation. She brought a practical problem to 
her ‘Methods’ teacher. Her class had re- 
volted. They would not use another of the 


regular ‘‘series’’ of lessons. What ought she 
do to hold their interest this critical coming 
year? Several alternative suggestions were 
made. Among them was the possibility of 
getting acquainted in a new and more vital 
way with Jesus’ sayings and doings by mak- 
ing, each pupil for herself, a “Harmony” of 
the synoptic Gospels—pasting in parallel col- 
umns the stories as given in Matthew, Mark 
and Luke. 

Last January came the following letter to 
the teacher of Methods from the teacher of 
the girls’ class. It speaks for itself: 

“T know you will be interested to hear how 
my girls’ Christmas came out. You remember 
you said when you saw the first pages of one 
of their ‘Illustrated Harmonies’ (shall we 
eall them that?) that you thought their Christ- 
mas must be better for it. It surely was. 

It started back in November when one of 
the girls couldn’t see why one should celebrate 
Christmas on Monday this year when it came 
on Sunday. They had a free-for-all discussion 


on the subject. If Christmas was a church 
holiday why not celebrate it on Sunday? 
“Well, you ought not to dance, play cards and 
have a family party with Santa Claus on 
Sunday.’ I wasn’t quite fool enough to stop 
the discussion for the benefit of my nicely 
planned lesson so it went on for some twenty 
minutes, when one girl said, ‘Well, the rest 
of you can do as you please; I think if it 
represents Christ’s coming to earth and all 
that means, it ought to be on Sunday, and if 
I can’t celebrate it then, I’m going to change 
my way of celebrating it. I was so happy! 
The next Sunday the chairman of the wor- 
ship committee suggested that she write a letter 
to each of the girls and remind them that 
Christmas was Christ’s birthday and ask them 
what they would give him for a Christmas 
gift. I agreed that it would be nice, and I 
wish you might see the letter she wrote; it 
was just the dearest letter imaginable, and she 
enclosed a list of suggestions for a forward 
step as a gift to him. Christmas morning the 
girls told what they would do, and it was 
wonderful. Three are going to join the pas- 
tor’s class with the definite intention of com- 
ing into the church Haster Sunday. Two are 
going to try to win a friend; and so on. 


Next—they wanted me to refrain from giv- 
ing them presents and to put the money in 
the Near Hast Relief Fund collection. How- 
ever, as they had charge of the candy at the 
church tree and had to be there and see every- 
body else get something, I did put five-cent 
jokes on the tree for them. Our superintendent 
thinks I was all wrong, and perhaps I was, 
but I didn’t want it to be too hard for them, 
and the Near Hast got the other, 45 cents 
apiece ! 

Christmas Hve they came to my house, got 
their own supper and then played games. Our 
kitchen is very roomy, but it was full then 
all right. We ended up by sitting around the 
fire in the candle light, telling stories and de- 
ciding which Christmas hymns we liked best 
and why. It was so cozy! 

Then Monday morning, bright and early, we 
went in to the hospital with toys for all the 
children. The doctors were very nice and they 
let the girls go right through the ward and 
give each child what they wished. 

Altogether, it was the best Christmas I’ve 
ever had; and I’m sure it is one they will 
always remember. And since the ‘Harmony’ 
was all your idea anyway, it seemed only fair 
to tell you how it came out.” Sei 


Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 


Class Conference Hour 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. $1. 

It is not easy for me to write these pages; 
for this is the last session of this Class, and 
I bid you God-speed and Good-bye with this 
hour. The Class has meant something very 
real and beautiful to me in these many years 
that we have held imaginary conversation with 
one another. I always have written of the 
Class with a capital C; for it has possessed 
a definite personality to me. And now I wish 
to sum up the meaning of these years of such 
vague and yet actual fellowship as we have 
had in the study of the Bible. : 

It has been one of the greatest pleasures of 
my life to meet the members of the Class 
as I have traveled widely and preached at 
churches ‘and conferences. Within the last 
year, especially, my work has called me into 
many states between the two oceans; almost 
without exception some one has greeted me 
after public meetings with the kind assurance 
that membership in this Class had been a 
source of profit. I must thank those who have 
written to me, sometimes with courteous and 
often with warranted dissent from statements 
made in the notes; often with some problem 
which I have tried to help to solve. And 
sometimes there has come a letter at which my 
heart has felt itself “grow strangely warm,” 
and I have rejoiced in the full meaning of 
Christian friendship. Now that the work is 
ended—and would that it had been better done! 
—I wish to say that this has been a rich ex- 
perience to me. 

The second abiding benediction from this 
work has been and will ever remain an en- 
riched sense of the joy and profit of Bible 


study. I cannot imagine any other subject to 
which I might have given thought week after 
week for so many years and not have the 
matter grow stale and my temper flag. But 
it never has been so; and I rejoice in the 
preparation of the notes more now than ever 
I have done before. So far as I know how to 
do so, I have been a student of the Bible 
according to the best methods: of literary and 
historical research; and I never have stopped 
short of giving on these pages the most modern 
and approved results of the best findings of 
students in the literature and history of the 
Bible times. Using the words in their simplest 
meaning and pouring into them all the reverent 
and beautiful content that I can command, 
I love and study the Bible as the Word of 
God. Its inspired writers have been to me 
more and more the leaders and masters of my 
spirit. I have found the mine deeper, the 
treasure richer and the work happier every 
year. I expect it always will be so; and if 
I could leave a final word with’ the Class, save 
only that to be spoken next, it would be con- 
cerned with the joy and profit of Bible study, 
with the charge to keep close to the Book of 
Books. 

But there is one still deeper certainly and 
profounder joy which I desire to record here 
in this final hour. The years have given me, 
through these studies, such a sense of the 
glorious beauty of Jesus Christ that I find 
no words in.which fittingly to express what I 
know and feel. Greater than all the explana- 
tions of his Person is this shining and com- 
manding Christ of the Bible. In him I have 
seen as we have worked in our weekly sessions, 
the meaning of God and the certainty of the 
spirit, so that I am convinced that I under- 
stand what Thomas meant when he said, My 


Lord and my God. If I were put to the test 
of giving an adequate explanation of all the 
meaning of this blessed Fact I would un- 
doubtedly disappoint both myself and mem- 
bers of the Class who would be listening for 
familiar words which they hold sacred. But 
one does not haye to give a satisfactory psy- 
chology of love before he can have a friend. 
Nor does my theory of Jesus—and I haye one, 
which grows simpler and yet clearer every 
year—require perfect expression before I can 
rejoice in the experience of the Comrade 
Christ. More than one friendly critic has told 
me that I preach too much; and I admit that 
I have done so. But I have felt the intense 
conviction that the Class hour was not merely 
a study session; I have tried to point the 
members of the Class, through many fashions 
and in divers ways, to the Christ of the ages, 
the object of our love and devotion. For this 
I make no excuse. I know no greater privi- 
lege and I find no greater joy. 

I have just turned to Acts 20 to read again 
the words of Paul to the elders of Hphesus. 
It seems to me that, however unworthily, I 
would like to use them as we end our work 
these many years together. It has been a 
happy and blessed experience. I never have 
seen many of you; I never shall. But there 
is an invisible bond that links me to many of 
you, and whenever our ways cross and you tell 
me so, I shall thank God and take courage. 
you will be in my memory as Comrades in the 


Great Cause. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Out-of-Doors 

Tue ROMANCE OF HVERIFARM, by HARVEY J. 
Sconce (Macmillan $1.50). The life of a farm 
is manifold and much of it, the share of birds, 
and bees and bugs, alas, hostile as well as 
friendly forces is unrecognized by the un- 
trained. This little volume describes most en- 
tertainingly such matters as The Adventure 
of a Kernel of Corn, the story of the Hack- 
berry Tree, the Life Story of an Apple Blos- 
som, the doings of Jim Crow, etc. The differ- 
ence between Farmer Careless and Farmer 
Good, between failure and success, is also 
clearly shown. It is both entertaining and 
instructive. 

THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN, by Evita M, 
FREEMAN (Macmillan. $175). A volume in 
the Open Country Series, edited by L. H. 
Bailey, author of The Apple Tree. This vol- 
ume carries on well the pleasing impression 
of the opening work. It is delightfully written 
even when it deals with hard work, weeds and 
pests, and while giving practical directions for 
the culture of cucumbers, sweet corn, celery, 
eauliflower, carrots, ete. It gives good, sen- 
sible advice about things a vegetable gardener 
should know. 

A HOMESTEADER’S PoRTFOLIO, by ALICE Day 
Pratr (Macmillan. $2.00). A schoolteacher, 
with an eye to future retirement, takes up a 
homestead in Oregon. For quite a while she 
has to keep school in the winter in order to 
piece out the profits. But gradually her hens 
and crops begin to pay. Farming is exasperat- 
ing work, but contact with the soil is fas- 
cinating. That note prevails in chronicle of a 
dryly amusing realism. She does not mini- 
mize her hardships, but evidently took them 
philosophically. No glamor is thrown over her 
pioneer neighbors, but they have full credit 
for all their virtues. All in all, it is an in- 
interesting narrative. 

THe CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS, by LEROY 
JEFFERS (Dodd, Mead. $5.00). The most 
attractive volume of the season on mountain 
scenery, by the Librarian of the American 
Alpine Club, and Secretary of the Associated 
Mountaineering Clubs of North America, com- 
posed of fifty organizations, existing not merely 
for pleasure, but also as an agent for the pro- 
tection of our great forests and wonderful 
scenery. The remarkable photographs show 
something of the wonders of the Canadian 
Rockies, the Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, the 
Colorado, California, Utah and Arizona Parks 
and Canyons, and also, more accessible to 
Hastern travelers, the great caves of Ken- 
tucky, the Mountains of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire and some sea views of dunes and surf 
on the Atlantic coast. The text is full of 
stirring accounts of mountain climbing and 
should be an admirable hand book for the 
mountaineer. 

Tur Story ofr a CucKoo’s Eee, told and 
pictured by Hizpa TrrrRAS (Dutton. $2.50). 
A pair of hedge-sparrows built a nest near 
the window of the author. Presently a cuckoo 
appeared, and after some manceuvring man- 
aged to deposit one of her eggs in the spar- 
row’s nest. The sparrow also laid her eggs, 
not noticing the intrusion. The cuckoo hatched 
first and pushed the sparrow eggs out of the 
nest! Then the sparrow fed and eared for 
the pirate, though he came to be, in time, 
larger than his adopted mother. After a 
while he flew away. All of the proceeding 


was carefully watched and skillfully photo- 
graphed. Twenty-four excellent colored pic- 
tures accompany the text.. It is a real and 
remarkable chronicle of bird-life. 

Tuer IMPORTANCE OF Birp Lirr, by G. In- 
NERS HarrLEy (Century Co. $2.00). Every 
one knows that some birds are yaluable as 
destroyers of pests. But few realize how valu- 


From The Romance of Everifarm 


Maemillan 


HAND POLLINATING CORN 
able they are and in how many ways. This 
volume deals with this subject thoroughly. 
Here are some of the chapter headings: Their 


Place in Nature; Their Relation, to Agricul- 
ture; Their Effect Upon Health and the Life 
of Man; Birds Trained to Hunt; Guano; Birds 
as Food; Game birds, etc. ‘In a large meas- 
ure they preserve the Balance of Nature, in 
that they check the swelling hordes of insects, 
control the spread of plant life, replant de- 
nuded land surfaces and control or extirpate 
the small vertebrates that first ravaged the 
vegetation of the world and then turned their 
attention to the crops of mankind.” 

NiInE Hoes or Gour, by RoyaL CorTrssoz 
(Scribner. $1.25). Mr. Cortissoz is by pro- 
fession art critic with the New York Tribune. 
He modestly disclaims being an expert golfer. 
But he is a true golfer, none the less, for he 
sees into the very heart of the game, and what 
he sees there he has revealed in this charm- 
ing series of essays in a manner which will 
delight every reader who loves’ the ancient 
and honorable game. Here is sound philos- 
ophy lightened by flashes of humor and ex- 
pressed in a literary style that makes the 
book a joy to read. It will make an admir- 
able Christmas gift for any golfing devotee. 

FoorBaLL, AND How To Warton It, by 
Percy D. Haueuton (Marshall Jones. $3.00). 
Any book on football by the famous Harvard 
Coach must be of interest even to experts in 
the game. To youthful players ‘this volume 
should prove a treasure store of information, 
for in explaining “how to watch” a game, he 
describes how it should be played, faults in 
the playing, or reasons why one play is better 
than another. An attractive and important 
feature of the work is its photographic illus- 
trations of thirty features of actual games— 
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a Plunge Play, Harvard vs. Centre, 1920; A 
Rush Which Failed, Princeton vs. Harvard, 
1920; The Elusive Pigskin, Harvard vs. Yale, 
1921, etc. Nineteen of these are full page 
photographs, the rest are half page; all are 
excellent. A brief analysis accompanies each 
picture. Incidentally, there is a brief history 
of the development of the game, its changes in 
rules since 1881. This appears especially in 
the chapter on The Fifty Year Battle Between 
the Offense and Defense. The book is hand- 
some enough and important enough to make 
it a good gift for any one who is interested in 
the game, college-boy or adult. 


Selected Fiction 


Tuery CALL Mr CARPENTER, by Upton SIN- 
cLAIR (Boni and Liveright. $1.75). Many 
attempts have been made, with varying suc- 
cess, to describe what Jesus would do if he 
were to return to earth. This volume is quite 
equal to any of its predecessors. It describes 
Jesus—addressed as Mr. Carpenter—returning 
to a hustling American industrial community 
at a time of strikes and rioting. He calls the 
place “Mobtown,”’ takes the part of the poor, 
heals the sick, rebukes the selfish rich, is 
slandered and misrepresented by the daily 
press, enters a church and is thrust out, and 
in many respects reproduces the old Jerusalem 
incidents in modern ways. Of course he is 
a pacifist, and, mildly, a socialist. He is op- 
posed to ‘promoting reform by violence, and 
is indeed a very lovable character to whom 
children are attracted. The book will be liked 
and disliked, according to the tastes of the 
readers. The moral, obviously, is that the 
present social order is not Christian. 

A More HonorasteE MAN, by ARTHUR 

Somers Rocue (Macmillan. $2.00). Two men, 
the principal characters in this story, are im- 
pelled by contrasted motives. For one every- 
thing must yield place to opportunities for 
money making. He becomes the wealthiest 
man in America, by methods not generally con- 
sidered dishonorable; the other, his life-long 
friend, lives to serve, and is the ideal of 
loyalty. They inearnate the spirit of the 
America of today and the spirit of an America 
that is to come. It is a powerful story, deal- 
ing with vital moral and social principles. 
' Jack AND I in Lorus LaAnp, by FRANCES 
Lirrte (Harpers. $1.40). “The Lady of the 
Decoration” takes up the thread of her life 
a dozen or more years after her marriage. 
She and Jack revisit Japan. For a while she 
stays with her missionary friends when her 
husband is called away for Red Cross work. 
Then the care of two young maidens suddenly 
descends upon them. And all the time there 
flows over them impressions of a new Japan 
and glimpses of the old. 

Tur WHELPS OF THE WOLF, by GEORGE 
Marsu (Penn Pub. Co.). A French Cana- 
dian trapper and his dog are the satisfactory 
heroes of this story. There is also a maiden 
and a romance, quite secondary. It is a vivid 
tale of terrible winters, blizzards, wonderful 
human endurance and courage and dog loyalty. 

JEANNE-Marin’Ss TRIUMPH, by CLARA HB. 
LAUGHLIN (Revell. $1.25 net). A _ tender, 
half mystical story of a Freneh girl and what 
she was able to do for her country after the 
war. She believed that somehow each citizen 
should see to it that the terrible sacrifice should 
not have been made in vain. One of her 
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troubles was that she had lost. the spiritual 
companionship of her dearly loved father, who 
was killed at the front. But she learned by and 
by that friends are not gone because they are 
dead. In the strength of that conviction she 
did great things for her community, even to 
breaking up a Bolshevist plot, nearly sacrific- 
ing her life in doing so. 

Tue THREE Fires, by AMELIA JOSEPHINE 
Burger (Maemillan. $1.75). Novels of the 
Orient ‘usually concern white people. This 
“story of Ceylon” tells of a young Hindu girl 
who falls violently in love with a Moslem 
before she finds out his differing faith. He is 
a cold-blooded rascal and becomes her evil 
genius after her marriage to one of her own 
faithh He makes her believe that all his 
wickedness is due to her having turned him 
away. Otherwise he would be an angel of 
light. So she falls under his hypnotic spell 
and is paralyzed with fear. Her husband is 
a fine character, and so is the woman, who 
finally rescues Nila from the snarer.- In every 
way the story is strong and fine. 


More Juveniles 

Borw’s Hirx Traits, by C. P. Burton (Holt. 
$1.75). Bob’s Hill is near Greylock, in the 
Northwestern corner of Massachusetts. It is 
famous for a bunch of boys concerning whom 
at least seven books have been written, and 
this is the eighth. Sometimes they were ban- 
dits, sometimes Indians, and most of the time, 
of late Boy Scouts. They have a fine Scout 
Master. In this story the chief adventures 
are on some of the famous trails in the neigh- 
borhood of Williamstown. It is a wonder how 
Mr. Burton keeps it up. This is as entertain- 
ing as the earlier stories. 

KIDNAPPING CLARENCE, by LovuIsS PENDLE- 
Ton (Holt. $1.75). An exciting story of 
adventure for boys in their early teens. Clar- 
ence is the resourceful and courageous son 
of a rich American and is kidnapped at a 
camp in the woods of Canada. It is during 
the war, and Germans have caused the kid- 
napping for the purpose of extorting a large 
ransom. A succession of escapes, recaptures 
and thrilling adventures among the northern 
lakes and woods, end happily. .A good story. 

Tur YOUNG WIRELESS OPERATOR WITH THE 
OysteR Fert, by Lewis H. Tueiss (W. A. 


Wilde. $1.75). A new volume in the excel- 
lent “Wireless Series.” This time it is Alec 
Cunningham, who, while he is seeking to 


learn the oyster industry, takes advantage on 
various critical occasions of his ability as a 
wireless to meet the emergency. It is a 
capital story, fully up to the standard of 
previous volumes for interest, excitement and 
information. | 

Tue Biack PHANTOM, by Leo H. MILLER 
(Seribners. $1.60). A story of the jungle in 
the Upper Amazon Country. Many of the 
wild creatures appear and their habits are 
described. The Black Phantom is a strong 
and fierce black-furred Jaguar, and the larger 
part of the narrative is an account of its life 
history, its training as a cub and its long 
fight for existence until it is at last slain by 
an Indian’s arrow. 

Tue SHapow WITCH, by GERTRUDE CROWN- 
FIELD (Dutton. $2.00). The Shadow Witch 
was good and beautiful. Through lieing craft 
she was lured into the power of her brother, 
the Wicked Wizard. This delightful fairy tale 
relates how the gallant Prince Ember came to 
her rescue, fought great giants and, evading 
all perils, carried her away in safety. Finally 
they were married and made their home in the 
land of Heart’s Desire. 

Pup Derpy, RePoRTER, by WILLIS J. 
Apport (Dodd Mead & Co. $1.75). The hero 
is a copy boy in a New York newspaper office. 
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His ambition to become a regular reporter 
leads to some volunteer sleuthing, in which he 
rivals the star reporters, breaking up a 
“blackhand” plot and releasing a reporter held 
captive. His story heads the front page, and 
he wins the coveted place on the reportorial 
staff. A thrilling story of metropolitan news- 
paper work. 


For the Younger Children 
Stirxn Morr Russran Picture Taes, by 
VALERY CARRICK (Stokes. $1.25). These Rus- 
sian folk-tales are translated in a charming 
manner by Nevill Forbes, who has succeeded 
in keeping the quaint simplicity of the original. 
Reminiscent of Alsop’s Fables, these animal 


Holt 
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stories are delightfully illustrated on every 
page with black and white drawings by the 
author. : 

Tue Mouse Srory ToLtp By AN OLD SCHOOL- 
MASTER, by K. W. Wiru (Stokes. $1.50). 
Translation from the Danish by Gerda F. 
Behrens and Dorothea Prall. A famous old 
story by a well-known Danish educator, illus- 
trated by Vilh. Th, Fischer, the animal painter. 
The trials and joys of a mouse family are 
told in a highly sympathetic and readable man- 
ner, making one quite sure that, as the author 
says, “mice are like people.” 

Dociz Woor anp Pussy Mrow and Other 
Friends of the Children, by Mary CaroLyn 
Davies (Funk & Wagnalls). Very little folk 
should enjoy the large, full page pictures in 
color and the jingling verse of this animal 
book. 

Tue Lirrre Brack Berar, THE LITTLE 
Brown Rooster, THE LirtLeE YELLOW Dvuck- 
tine, THe Lirtrte TAN TERRIER, by May 
Byron (Doran. $.75 each). Children love 
books written in merry rhyming verse, with 
a great many, pictures in bright. colors, espe- 
cially if they show such delightful things as 
a little puppy playing baseball or a proud 
little rooster with a spotted necktie and a 
cane. These four books are entertaining from 
cover to cover. 


Some Exceptional Books 

We AND OUR GOVERNMENT, by JEREMIAH 
WHIPPLE JENKS and Rurus DANIEL Smiri 
(Boni and Liveright. $2.00). A remarkable 
volume, which explains clearly and simply how 
our government works and the principles on 
which it is built. It contains fourteen full 
page drawings and more than 500 half-tone 
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and line illustrations. The illustrations oc- 
cupy the outer half of the page, accompany- 
ing the text, and are, by themselves, a fairly 
complete record, so that merely to look at the 
pictures gives a good idea of the text, making 
the work especially useful for school use and 
It is impossible in brief space 
to give adequate description of the work. 

Tur Bookman ANTHOLOGY oF VERSE, 1922, 
edited by Joun Farrar (Doran. $1.50). A 
choice collection of varieties of verse which 
has appeared in The Bookman during 1922, 
with “surprises of contrast in age and man- 
ner.’ Most of the names are familiar—Mary 
Austin, the Benéts, Amy Lowell, Markham, 
Morley, Robinson, Teasdale—but those bearing 
names less well known are not less satisfying. 
It is a fascinating selection. One invaluable 
feature is the biographical introductory note 
accompanying each author’s work. 

RoosEVELT’s RELIGION, by CHRISTIAN F. 
ReISNER (The Abingdon Press. $2.50): While 
every volume on the life of Mr. Roosevelt 
would indicate at least indirectly that the 
great leader was a religious man, this work 
is the only one dealing directly with that sub- 
ject. It is, indeed, largely based on the writ- 
ings of others, quotations from his addresses 
and papers and other writings, and interviews 
with men and women who knew him inti- 
mately. As Nicholas Murray Butler says: 
“We never paraded his religion or his faith, 
but both were very fundamental with him,” 
and yet he did speak at times in words that 
leave no possibility of doubt that a deep re- 
ligious faith was the foundation of his splendid 
character and the real secret of his greatness. 
We thank Dr. Reisner for his volume. 

Wuart I Saw In America, by GILBERT K. 
CHESTERTON (Dodd, Mead. $3.00). Mr. Ches- 
terton is always entertaining, and this volume 
is both entertaining and unlike any other book 
written by an Englishman who has’ traveled 
and lectured in the great American cities. He 
saw what only he could see, and sometimes he 
saw what does not exist. On the whole, he 
seems to find food for thought in what he 
thinks he sees. The book is decidedly ram- 
bling, and starting anywhere darts off in un- 
expected directions. On the whole, this tray- 
eler seems to be rather pessimistic in his out- 
look. He manifestly prefers the English to 
the American way in many respects. But it 
is decidedly worthwhile to improve this par- 
ticular opportunity .to see ourselves as others 
see us. . 


More Important Books 

The following volumes are among the most 
important recently received. They will be 
given further notice later. 

A Sworr History OF THE WoRLD, by H. G. 
Weis (Macmillan. $4.00). 

Tur New Larnep History: Vous. 1 AND 2 
(C. A. Nichols Publishing Co.). 

THe McKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS, by JAMES Forp RuHopES (Maemil- 
lan. $4.00). 

Unprer Four ADMINISTRATIONS, by OSCAR 
S. Srraus (Houghton Mifflin. $4.00). 

Troe LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
In Irs HisTor1caAL DEVELOPMENT, by JULIUS 
A. Bewrer (Columbia University Press. $5.00). 

A Susort History or THE NEAR EAST, by 
Witiam Srearns Davis, 330 a.p.—1922 
(Maemillan). : 

Tur GOLDEN Boucn, by Sir J. G. FRAZER, 
a new one volume edition (Macmillan. $5.00). 

Our Repusuic, by 8S. H. Forman (Century 
Co. $5.00). 

Any book mentioned in these columns may 
be obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores, 14 Beacon St., Boston, or 19 West Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 
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The House That Santa Built 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Parr II 


No doubt you’ve guessed by this time what 
the plot was about, so where is the use in call- 
ing it a secret any longer? It is strange that 
the more you think and talk over a wild idea 
the more sensible it becomes. Now, the only 
person in ignorance of what was going on in 
the Glen was Aunt Penny herself—Aunt Penny, 
busy all day at the Nelson ranch, giving the best 
of herself as freely as do the flowers and sun- 
shine. Yet there were times when she was 
cruelly homesick for the little place in the Glen; 
when she ached for a sight of the dear, familiar 
spot, and for the friends she loved; when, as 
she told herself, she felt “like a cat in a strange 
garret.” 

Scrawled missives came from time to time, 
assuring her that the children missed her, too, 
and Ruth wrote often. Her latest had urged 
Aunt Penny to come for the entertainment 
Christmas Eve. ‘Seems like I can’t wait,’ Aunt 
Penny confided to herself in the privacy of her 
tiny room. “Jf I can just see those young- 
sters again, and hear them sing and laugh, 
maybe I’ll stop being haunted by the precious 
things that are ashes now. I know Mrs, 
Nelson won’t mind my staying over Christmas 
with the Blakes, ‘specially now that her 
mother’s here. And I’ll have Mr. Nelson take 
enough out of my wages so as I can take 
Christmas cookies and a bushel of popcorn 
balls to the children. Let’s see.” She peered 
eagerly at the vivid calendar on the wall. 
“Tooks like at threescore and three a body 
could wait a week without exploding. Sakes 
alive!” she laughed softly. “I act like a shaver 
looking for Santa Claus to come scooting down 
the chimney !” 

An amazing thing was apparent to the chil- 
dren of the Glen, too. For the first time in 
their lives, Ruth and Roger were not complain- 
ing over the dreadful length of days before 
Christmas. Roger was actually heard to ex- 
press a wish that they had another week, there 
was so much to do! And such wonderful 
things as were happening daily!: 

“Tt seems as if Aunt Penny carried a magic 
key to everybody’s heart, and her trouble has 
unlocked every one of them, though she doesn’t 
guess it yet.” Mrs. Blake wiped her eyes over 
a letter that was certainly inspired by a de- 
seendant of the original fairy godmother. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I wrote Mrs. Thorne!” 
caroled Ruth, half beside herself. “She says 
when she was sick and lonesome in her cot- 
tage here that summer, Aunt Penny cheered. 
her up, and took her goodies to eat, and made 
her want to get well. And isn’t it grand?— 
she’s rich, and the same age and size as Aunt 
Penny; and she’s sending a trunkful of clothes 
—and a little nest egg beside!” 

“Hail Columbia! I’d like to have a whole 
setting of eggs like that fifty-dollar check!” 
sighed Roger, drolly. ‘‘Won’t Aunt Penny be 
surprised to pieces!” 

“T don’t want it to be too great a shock,” 
his mother replied uneasily. “If I thought it 
would hurt her”— 

“Tf you dare tell!’ threatened Ruth, darkly. 
“T’ye heard Aunt Penny herself say that ‘joy 
never’ kills,’ and it’s all planned scrumptiously. 
Mr. Nelson talked it over with us at the post- 
office. He’s to drive her to the schoolhouse 
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Friday afternoon, and she thinks she’s coming 
home with us for the church entertainment. 
Then we'll come round that turn in the trail, 
and she’ll see rr standing there like a magic 
toadstool! There’ll be smoke coming out of the 
chimney, and when Aunt Penny can believe 
her eyes, we'll march her in and show her 
everything !” 

“Everything” had used up two memoranda 
books for Ruth and meant countless journeys 
on the burros and afoot. It meant interview- 
ing all Aunt Penny’s friends, from the forest 
ranger to the black cook at the Lodge. Every- 
thing had come in a little at a time to the trim 
rustic new cottage that was a labor of love, 
from the lumber furnished by Alice’s Daddy, 
to every nail driven by the kindly carpenters. 
Ruth had pointed out every donation to Miss 
Darling, who surveyed the gift-house with 
shining eyes. 

“Tf there ever was a Christmas cottage, 


this is it,” the teacher said reverently. ‘Go 
on, you animated little catalogue.” 
“Aunt Penny adored blue dishes. Isn’t this 


a lovely set?’ They had started in at the 
kitchen, where a fine big range queened it 
proudly. ‘Well, the storekeeper over at Coni- 
fer bossed the giving over there. You know 
Aunt Penny nursed most of that town through 
the flu when they couldn’t get a doctor or 
nurse, and she wouldn’t take any pay for it,” 
Ruth explained. “So they chipped in and 
sent the dishes and kitchen utensils. Won’t 
Aunt Penny’s eyes pop out when she sees 
this aluminum kettle?’ 

Miss Darling laughed. ‘“She’s more likely 
to blink, everything is so dazzling and new. 
Where did the range come from?” 

“Our own storekeeper and his wife gave 
it. I can hardly wait to see\ Aunt Penny 
cooking over it,’ Ruth babbled on like a merry 
brook. “The Ladies’ Aid gave plenty of bed- 
ding and linen, and the minister’s folks had 
this extra white bed. And look at these hooked 
rugs!” she invited proudly. ‘‘Some ranchers’ 
wives sent them. Then the chairs and table 
and lamp’— ‘They were touring the living- 
room now, with its window-garden of hardy 
plants, its fireplace and hanging lamp, some- 
thing Aunt Penny had always wanted. 

“These things aren’t spang new, but just 
as nice, I think. Don’t you?’ Ruth ap- 
pealed. “Folks that own summer cottages 
wrote us to pick out things, and if we ran 
short, just to help ourselves. One man said 
he could always get more furniture, but the 
world was short on folks like Aunt Penny 
James. Weren’t they wonderful?’ 

Miss Darling nodded, with a lump in her 
throat. “But she deserved it,’’ she said softly. 
“She’s only reaping what she sowed all her 
life.” ; J : 

“The minister said it was bread cast on the 
water,” nodded Ruth. Then a roguish dimple 
peeped out. “Roger said it seemed to him 
the bread was sailing back all buttered and 
jammed !” 

“Where did that beautiful old grandfather’s 
clock come from?” exclaimed teacher, excitedly. 

“Do you like it?’ Ruth flushed. “We-ell, 
we children put our nickles together and bought 
it from that old miner up the valley. Roger 
happened to see it one day, and Aunt Penny 
used to tell us about one they had in New 
England that was stolen by Indians. Old 
Hank let us have it cheap, and sent that lovely 
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pine basket for wood he made himself. Aunt 
Penny used to make him pies when he was 
down and out, he said, and she was kind to 
his boy that died.” 

“Blessed are the merciful,’ Miss Darling 
whispered. Just then a flivver coughed out 
front, and here came a shy giant from the 
Bar-B with enough eggs, butter and canned 
stuff to comfortably fill the pantry. ‘Mis’ 
Barton reckoned as how there’s more where 
this come from.” The big cow-puncher eyed 
teacher bashfully. He fished in his pocket and 
brought out a tiny gray kitten that immedi- 
ately leaped to Ruth’s shoulder. 

“Oh, oh! A darling kitten to make Aunt 
Penny feel at home!’ Ruth was in ecstasy. 

The cowboy took a reluctant departure, 
showing signs of being willing to stay in case 
the kitten felt homesick. Miss Darling laughed 
gleefully as the flivver rattled off. ‘“Aren’t 
people kind?” she cried as she petted the lively 
kitten. 
Spirit must have its headquarters right here 
in this mountain glen!” 

“Roger and the boys thought of the finest 
thing,” Ruth confided as they stowed away sup- 
plies briskly. “Aunt Penny’s music-box was 


burned, of course, and she thought a lot of: 


it. Well, we couldn’t buy her a victrola, 
though we wanted to,” she sighed, “so Roger 
thought of fixing up a wireless. The Scouts 
sent for a receiving set, and won’t Aunt Penny 
be pleased to sit by her fire and listen in to 
concerts and things?” 

They looked up and went out into the wintry 
twilight. “It’s too bad we all can’t learn that 
unselfish love is always reflected in love,” Miss 
Darling said gently. Then shaking a finger at 
Ruth, ‘Now don’t go and get attached with 
that kitten overnight!” she warned. “It goes 
with the house. It should pop out of Aunt 
Penny’s stocking by rights.” 

Three cheers and a wild-cat, instead of a 
tiger, greeted Aunt Penny’s arrival at the 
school entertainment. There were winks and 


nods and excited good-bys as she started up . 


the trail later with the twins, the burros fol- 
lowing, ears awaggle with curiosity. Ruth felt 
they would never reach the bend that dipped 
down to Aunt Penny’s. She skipped ahead 
like a mountain sheep, with Aunt Penny puf- 
fing after and declaring the children had wings 
to their heels. 

At last the great moment came! In her 
heart Aunt Penny had dreaded this first 
glimpse of the beloved desolate spot, but there 
she was, gazing down with wide, incredulous 
eyes, and standing so still so breathless, that 
Ruth caught her arm reassuringly. 

“Tt’s there Aunt Penny,” she said softly. 
But Aunt Penny didn’t hear her. Her kind 
old face was wrinkled in perplexity. 

“Why—why, there’s a house on my land!” 
she murmured after a tense silence. 

“Must have sprouted like a fairy beanstalk,” 
chuckled Roger. ‘“Let’s go and look into it, 
Auntie.” 
Penny obeyed, Ruth propelling her along, while 


Roger left the burros te their own sweet whims 


and rushed to unlock. 


“But—whose house is it? Is there anybody — 


at home?” 
to guess. 


The dear lady was still too stunned 


to show off before its new mistress. 
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“Tt seems to me that the Christmas ~ 


As if walking in her sleep, Aunt ; 


Ruth joyously piloted her inside to — 
the snapping fire, and there was that gray — 
kitten batting a pine cone and frolicking as if — 
“Dear — 
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Aunt Penny, it’s all yours,” Ruth said gently, 
half frightened at the look on her old friend’s 
face. “It’s a gift from Santa—even the cat!’ 

Then to their dismay Aunt Penny dropped 
into a chair, tears raining down her face. 
Roger sneaked outside in panic, but the kitten 
sensibly climbed Aunt Penny’s skirt and turned 
the tide by walking round her neck and purring 
in her ear cheerfully. “I’m erying for joy, 
and I can’t help it!” Then Aunt Penny gath- 
ered Ruth into her lap with the kitten. 

“IT never was so surprised in all my life, 
or so happy and thankful,” she declared, wip- 
ing her eyes. ‘Now tell me all about it, dearie, 
Don’t skip a thing.” 

“Come and see,” urged Ruth, excitedly, and 
together they inspected the gift-house thor- 
oughly. 

“I don’t deserve it,’ Aunt Penny said 
humbly as she strove to understand that she 
was truly at home again. “It’s all like the 
fairy tales you dote on so, Ruthie.” The shin- 
ing range held her spellbound. “I’m that 
proud, I’ll be sitting up nights with it and 
that clock, I expect! And to have water piped 
in, and all. I feel just’ like royalty,” cried 
Aunt Penny, her spirits rising with every 
minute’s realization of her unexpected blessings. 

Then as Roger stuck an inquiring head in 
at the door to see whether the shower was 
over, she was her old natural self once more. 
“You're the boy that filled my wood-box, I’ll 
warrant!” she accused gaily. “Just for that, 
you hustle over and bring: your folks back to 
supper.” Aunt Penny took down the pretty 
ehecked apron Miss Darling had hung on a 
nail for her. “I’m going to have a little house- 
warming this Christmas Eve,” announced the 
dear lady, jubilantly, “and we’ll see what sort 
of biscuits my new oven can bake!” 


(All rights reserved) 


The Newcomer 
By Harriet Winton Davis 

“She seems to speak English pretty well, 
anyway,’ Marion said. “I wonder how she 
learned that so quickly?” 

“Oh, she said she was studying it for a long 
time before she left the old country. But I 
don’t know yet whether I can make anything 
of her or not,’ Mrs. Lindsay said dubiously. 
“She seems rather slow about some things.” 

“Slow! Well, I should remark! Molasses 
is a rushing Niagara to her,” scoffed Jeff, 
“and she talks so funny. I heard Freddy ask 
her if she was an American, and she said ‘no, 
she was a noo-comer!’ Huh! 
she was a New Zealander or something.” 

“That’s a common expression out here, Jeff, 
where there are so many foreigners,’ his 
mother said, with a smile; “the advertisements 
often say ‘No objection to a newcomer.” 

“Well, I’d have objection—if they’re all like 
her. She gets on my nerves. And if—” 

“Your what?’ demanded Marion, with what 
Jeff called her wooden stare. 

“And if that wasn’t the limit,” Jeff went on 
ealmly, unheeding the interruption, “the time 
she put the cake in the refrigerator because 
you’d said it had got to be iced. And oh, 
Marion, if you’d seen her horrified look when 
mother told her to put the spider on the hottest 
part of the stove! I suppose she thought that 
was cruelty to animals.” And Jeff doubled up 
at the recollection. 

Presently he reached for his sister’s banjo, 
and began strumming away. “Listen now,” 
and he hummed in a high falsetto: 

Of all green things which grow in summer 

The most so is this here newcomer, 


As verdant as a June cucumber, 
Tum te ti te tum te tum. 


“How’s that Molly?” 


-her heart deepened. 


Sounds as if, 
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“Lovely! Such good rhyme, and so season- 
able, too,” Marion said, as she glanced out at 
the fast falling snow. 

Then all was silent except for the twanging 
of the strings and a low humming, until Marion 
turned from her sewing. ‘Now, . precocious 
little brother, let me give you some good ad- 
vice. Put that stringed instrument back in its 
place, and get at those lessons right away.” 

“All right, judicious big sister, just as you 
say,” Jeff answered meekly, as he stood the 
banjo on its head in the corner and himself in 
a similar position in the center of the room. 

Out in the kitchen Helga was struggling to 
remember the various instructions that had so 
bewildered her. But oh, these foreigners had 
such queer ways, she thought, and they said 
such queer things. She had listened in hope- 
less amazement when she was told to whip 
the cream, and when Mrs. Lindsay was called 
suddenly away before she could explain what 
beating the eggs meant, Helga had simply 
looked after her in dull despair. But she knew 
now, and she’d never make either of those 
mistakes again. But there were other things 
—and her face glowed with resentment as she 
remembered how that big ugly boy had dashed 
out of the kitchen, overcome by something she 
had said, or done—she didn’t even know what. 
And Mrs. Lindsay, kind as she was, could not 
always hide a smile. 

Oh, why, Helga thought, had she ever left 
the dear old land where everything was so 
familiar? Perhaps she could save up money 
enough to get back to it sometime—but that 
would be a long, long while, and the misery in 
She put away the cook- 
book she had fished out of a cupboard, and 
going to the window, looked out. Oh, how she 
did want to see the home folks? As she stood 
there, gazing drearily at the whitening land- 
scape and thinking that even the snow seemed 
to come down differently in this strange new 
world, Marion ran down the steps, and turn- 
ing to wave a laughing goodbye to her mother, 
saw Helga at the window. 

“Oh, she is most beautiful, most beautiful,” 
Helga murmured to: herself, and then, “Why, 
she shook her hand to me, too, Miss Marion 
did,” she said aloud and a quick flush of 
pleasure suffused the square face. Somehow 
a warm little feeling stole into her heart, and 
almost a smile greeted Freddy as he came into 
the room. 

“Tm, going to hang up my stockings to- 
morrow night, Helga,’ he said. ‘Are you 
going to hang up yours?” 

“No,” and the smile faded. 

“Why, Helga, why aren’t you going to?” 
the child persisted. “Don’t they hang ’em up 
in your country?” 

“Sometimes; but I’m not in my country—not 
any more—I am far away.” 

Freddy looked at her in silence a moment. 
“Tell me about it, Helga, won’t you? About 
your country,’ he said. “Does Santa Claus 
go there, too?” Then, as he saw her blank 
look: “He comes here Christmas Hve, you 
know—down the chimney. And he’s big and 
fat, and has white whiskers, and he’s just as 
jolly looking—in the pictures I mean. I’ve 
never seen him. He comes while we’re asleep, 
and gives us beautiful presents.” 

Helga’s face lighted again. 
know,” she said, eagerly. 

A little later Freddy plunged into the library. 
Jeff was by the window, with a newspaper, 
apparently absorbed in a description of a new 
eroplane. Marion had come home, and as she 
warmed her hands at the cheery grate fire, she 
was talking with her mother. They stopped 
their conversation to listen to Freddy. (Jeff 
often said the kid always had the right of way 
in that house.) ’ 


“Yah, yah, I 
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“Oh, mother, the children have a Yule Nisse 
there—over in Helga’s country. She says—” 

“A what?’ mother and Marion asked ta- 
gether. 

“A Yule Nisse. He’s just like Santa Claus, 
only different., He’s like a fairy, and he doesn’t 
come down the chimney at all, but out of the 
sky. He goes around all the time doing kind 
things for people. Only he’s better than ever 
at Christmas time. And, oh say, mother, Helga 
isn’t going to hang up her stockings at all— 
7?eause she isn’t in her own country. Don’t 
you think that’s too bad? Won’t you tell her 
to, mother? And they put candles in the win- 
dow there—Helga said they always do.” 

“Put candles in the window?—What for?” 
Marion asked as she took the pins out of her 
hat. 

“It’s to show the Christ Child. the way to 
their homes. Helga said so, because they want 
him to come and live with them.’ 

The next day there was much consultation 
going on, and several trips to a near-by store, 
in all of which Freddy took an active part. 

Jeff’s sudden coming into the room caused 
consternation in the small boy’s mind, and a 
hasty rustle, as he tried to cram something 
back into a paper. “Oh, I thought it was 
her!” ; 

“Mind your grammar, young man,” Jeff 
said, as he took a package out of ‘his: pocket 
and laid it on the table. 

“What’s that, Jeff?’ Marion asked. 

“Oh, just some fancy candles I saw in a 
store,” Jeff answered. “I didn’t know but 
you’d want to put them in the window.” Then 
he added, rather shamefacedly: “It might kind 
of please the newcomer—make it seem more 
like home, you know. Craeky, but it must be 
tough to be so far away and everything so new 
and strange; no wonder she gets rattled some- 
times, I might myself.’ 

Marion reached out her hand as he was 
passing her, and gave his hair a soft pull. 
“You aren’t a bad boy, Jeff. How are the 
translations coming on? Want any help 
tonight ?” 

Harly that evening Marion, with Freddy at 
her heels, slipped upstairs, and as quickly as 
she could in the dim light, proceeded to fasten 
two plethoric looking stockings onto the knob 
of Helga’s. door. 


“My, but they look nice and fat, don’t they?’ 


Do you s’pose she’ll like the handkerchief?” 
Freddy whispered as he pushed his small pack- 
age down a little further into the bulging top. 
“Tt was the very prettiest one they had for 
a quarter, and that was all the’ money I had 
left, you know,” and Marion assured him again 
that she was perfectly certain Helga. would 
think it was beautiful. ‘ 

“Hurry, I think she’s coming,” Freddy urged 
at intervals during the transaction, but the 
coast was clear as they stole down the stairs, 
and out into the kitchen, where Helga was 
just finishing her dishes. 

“Come in and show us how to fix the 
candles, Helga,’ Freddy shouted. ‘Come,” he 
repeated, as Helga stood with the towel in her 


hand, looking at him in bewilderment, “the 
way you do in your country.” 
“Yes, Helga,’ Marion said. ‘“Won’t you 


come and help us?” Marion never preached, 
but as she waited for the girl to make ready, 
she said softly, “I think that is such a beauti- 
ful custom, of putting the candles in the win- 
dow Christmas Eve. I’m so glad you told 
Freddy about it. I’m sure we all want the 
Christ Child to find his way here to our home, 
don’t we, Helga?” 

Helga stared at her, speechless, then as a 
glad light stole into her eyes, “Yah, yah, Miss 
Marion,” she said earnestly, “and it will seem 
like I am in my own country, more, now.” 
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The Creator 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 1-6 
By THE HprroR-IN-CHIEF 

Seripture Reference Gen. 1: 1-19. 

This is the first of seven weekly topics on 
the general theme The Creator and His Gifts, 
covering the portion of the year up to the 
Lenten season. Secretary Burton, who has 
contributed to this column with regularity and 
faithfulness wished to be relieved of this duty 
at the end of the year. The Editor is discussing 
the topics for a few weeks until other arrange- 
ments for regular service are completed. 

In the beginning God created (Gen. 1). We 
are so familiar with these words and so inevit- 
ably we read back into them our ideas of 
God and of creation that we can hardly realize 
their original significance, or the immense 
progress they registered for the man who first 
wrote them, and for those for whom they were 
written. It is only when we compare with 
them the crude notions of savages and the 
fantastic stories associated with the personifi- 
cation of the forces of nature in cultured pa- 
ganism that we appreciate the place and mean- 
ing of a Book and a religion that begins with 
the fact that back of the universe is orderly 
plan, personality, and will—that the world is 
the expression of an all-supreme Being. That 
marks a great stage in revelation—a simple, 
dignified approach to a Creator instead of in- 
volved unwholesome and fanciful mythological 
tales of how things came to be. 

We recall Paul’s argument: ‘Every house is 
builded by some man, but he that built all 
things is God.” Things do not ‘just happen.” 
The mystery of creation is not fully solved. 
We have no answer to the child’s penetrating 
question: Who made God? But our faith in a 
Creator is something more than an explanation 
that does not explain. It is the response of 
man’s being to the source of all being. It isa 
finding of life at the beginning. The finest 
commentary on Genesis 1 is Acts 17: 22-25. 

God made man in his own image. And man 
has made God in his own image. The concep- 
tions men haye of God reflect their own charac- 
ters, aspirations and defects. Jesus taught 
men to know and understand God through 
their own hearts: “‘Which of you, being a fa- 
ther, ete.”’” Man draws out through his own soul 
to God. God is the fullness and perfection of 
the glimmering of good that man perceives in 
himself. It was something to recognize a 
Creator, but it was a great, further step in 
revelation when the Creator was seen to be 
not merely Power’ but a moral being. In his 
conception of character in creation the Hebrew 
aseended far above pagan cosmogonies with 
their immoral and irresponsible aspects. 

Here in the very story of beginnings, the 
Bible brings us at once into the realm of moral 
and spiritual ideas,—the conception of a day 
of rest; the sense of sin and the moral element 
in cause and effect; the idea that a man is 
his brother’s keeper; that God is merciful and 
long-suffering and will spare a wicked city for 
the sake of a few righteous men. There is 
nothing more wonderful in all literature. Can 
we wonder that such writing has been called 
‘inspired’? Or can we doubt its essential in- 
spiration? There was room for larger, further 
revelation, but here in the beginning is God. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE WILL TO DO GOD’S WILL 

If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of 
God.—John 7: 17. 


The kingdom of God can only rule over 
willing hearts.—John Watson. 


It is not a question, then, of what you 
know, if you are to be a brother or sister 
of the Lord. It is not a matter of excited 
feeling, nor of any glowing or ecstatic rap- 
ture. He that doeth the will—though it be 
often sore, and though the way be dark, 
and though the wind be chill—he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my sister and my brother. 
That means that on dedication of the will 
depends all fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

—G. H. Morrison. 


What says the grass when shouts the wind 
And all the bending spears lie low? 

It says, ‘‘The Lord of life is kind! 
Tread me, O Wind! but I shall grow.” 


What says the brook when fretting stones 
Its currents cleave and turn aside? 

It says, in cheery, silver tones, 
“Stones make the music of my tide! 


And I, if grass and water find 
God’s way and theirs in sweet accord— 
Shall I not tune my heart and mind 
To the wise purpose of my Lord?” 
—James Buckham. 


Faith itself, the condition of successful 
prayer, is not merely passive acceptance, 
but active self-committal to a choice of life 
with all its requirements and consequences; 
it presupposes, and has been preceded by, 
effort mental and moral. It is of God, 
doubtless, and not of ourselves; but it is 
so just as a harvest is of God, who has 
given the life to the seed, but which, none 
the less, presupposes and exacts man’s co- 
operation in ploughing, seeding and reap- 
ing.—A. T. Mahan. 


A man whose life is dominated by some 
supreme and all-controlling mission, bears 
the characteristic of great decisiveness. His 
days are not fretted away in aimless wan- 
derings, in meandering explorations that 
yield no weighty product. Life does not go 
in mere living, but is concentrated. upon 
some definite end. A great mission meets 
a man at the opening of his day, it regulates 
ali the movements of the day and awaits 
him when he goes to rest. 


Grant us, O Lord, in all the changes and 
perplexities of the coming days, the will to 
do thy will with thoroughness and gladness. 
Enlighten our minds, quicken our con- 
sciences, deepen our affections, warm our 
hearts and enlarge our opportunities, in 
order to accomplish that which thou wilt 
in us and through us and concerning us. 
And. let thy kingdom come for the release 
and upbuilding and enlargement of all men, 
that we may all rejoice together in the joy 
of Jesus Ohrist our Lord. Amen—Isaac 
Ogden Rankin. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


The Secret of a Happy New 
Year 


Comment on the Topic for Dec. 31-Jan. 6 
By CHARLES HRNEST WHITE 


Topic: A New Year’s Psalm. Ps. 90: 1-17. 


Light from the Bible Passage 
At the beginning of one New Year we think 


of him who knows no limits of years. No one 
can faintly imagine his span of time. Before 
the first creation he was existent. A man’s 


life is infinitely brief as God’s is infinitely long. 
A millennium to us is but a day to him. Life 
is but a transient thing at the most, short, un- 
All of our deeds, good and bad, in 
that brief period are clear to him. The worthy 
prayer is that we may use our days with 
finest wisdom, that the garnering of our years 
may be a blessed one. If our waywardness has 
taken us away from him, we need to pray that 
his joyful power and restoration may be ours. 
Above all, that his gracious kindliness may be 
on us, making strong and stable our tasks. 


Leads for Leaders 

The very last day of the year is an ideal 
time for a look both backward and forward. 
How close to God have we kept in the year 
past? How much have we depended on him? 
How much have we sought out his purpose in 
our lives? How much have we expressed him 
to the world? 


How can we link our lives more with him 
in the year before us? What more can we 
gain from what he has revealed to us in the 
Word and the world? How open are our minds 
to what he is ready to reveal to us day by day? 

What new standards shall we seek in 
prayer? In Bible reading? In communion 
with his people, in church, for example? In 
unqualified surrender to him? In steward- 
ship of his gifts to us, of time, and strength, 
and means? In unselfish service? 


Thoughts for Members 
“We all tend to become like our real sense 
of God.” 
The chief want in life is somebody who shall 
make us do the best we can.—Hmerson. 
This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely and it means 


good; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
—Browning. 
No life 
Can be pure in its purpose or strong in its 
strife 


And all life, not be purer and stronger thereby. 
—Owen Meredith. 


“Tet us live tomorrow, that we and others 
may be conscious where we have lingered 
today.” 


A Moment of Prayer 

We bring to thee, O Father, the old year. 
Forgive its worst and bless its bést. Go with 
us into the unknown new year. Without thee 
it will be confusing and uncertain. With thee, 
it can bring with it nothing that will not be a 
blessing to us and a glory to thy name. Make 
it our best for thee and for ourselves. Amen. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress 


1620—1875 


Lands on Plymouth Rock, and sets up 
for himself. 

Keeps Thanksgiying—in no danger of 
over-eating. 

Builds a Meeting House. 

Proclaims a Fast Day. 

Cuts down a May Pole at Merry Mount, 
as a rebuke to vain recreations. 

Is crowded for accommodations, and 
stakes out a new farm at Connecticut. 
Makes war on the Antinomians, and 
the Pequot Indians—and whips both. 
Starts a College, and 

Sets up a Printing Press. 

Goes into a Confederacy—the first 
Colonial Congress. 

Lays down the Cambridge Platform. 
Hangs a Witch. 

Sets his face against the unchristian 
custom of wearing long hair, “a thing 
uncivil and uncomely.” 

Is rebuked for “intolerable excess and 
bravery of apparel,’ and is forbidden 
to wear gold and silver lace, or other 
such gew-gaws. 

Coins Pine Tree Shillings—and makes 
the business profitable. 

Prints a Bible for the Indians. 

Buys a “hang-up” Clock, and occasion- 
ally carries a silver watch that helps 
him guess the time of day. About this 
period learns to use Forks, at table: 
a new fashion. ; 

Is seared by Witches again, at Salem; 
but gets the better of them. 

Founds another College, which, after a 
while, settles down at New Haven. 
Prints his first Newspaper, in Boston. 
Tastes Coffee, as a luxury, and at his 
own table. 

Constructs another Platform,—this time 
at Saybrook. ; 

Begins to sip TJea—very sparingly. 
It does not come into family use till 
five and twenty years later. 

Puts a letter into his first Post Office. 
Hats a Potato—and takes one home to 
plant in his garden as a curiosity. 

Is Inoculated for the Small Pox—not 
without grave remonstrance from his 
conservative neighbors. Begins to Sing 
by note, on Sundays, thereby encount- 
ering much opposition and opening a 
ten years’ quarrel. 

Manufactures tinned ware, and starts 
the first Zin Peddler on his travels. 
Sees Faneuil Hall built. The cradle of 
Liberty is ready to be rocked. 

Builds an: Organ; but does not yet 
permit it to be played in the Meeting 
House. 

Buys a bushel of Potatoes for winter’s 
use—all his friends wondering what 


he will do with so many. 


Puts up a Franklin Stove in his best 
room; and tries one of the newly in- 
vented Lightning Rods. 

About this time begins to wear a collar 
to his shirt. When he ean afford it, 
takes his wife to meeting in a Chaise, 
instead of on a pillion, as heretofore. 


Shows his dislike to stamped Paper, 


and joins the “Sons of Liberty.” 

Tries his hand at Type Founding— 
not yet successfully—in Connecticut. 
Buys a home-made Wooden Clock. 
Waters his Zea, in Boston harbor. 
Plants Liberty Trees, wherever he finds 


good soil. 5 
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1774. Lights Boston streets with oil Lamps: 
a novelty (though “New Lights” had 
been plenty, some years before). 

Shows Lord Perey how to march to 
“Yankee Doodle.” Calls at Ticonderoga, 
to take lodgings for the season. Sends 
Gen. Putnam (under the command of 
several colonels) with a small party, to 
select a site for Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. , 

Brother Jonathan—as he begins to be 
called in the family—declares himself 
Free and Independent. 

Buys an “Umbrillo,” for Sundays; and 
whenever he shows it is laughed at for 
his effeminacy. 

Starts a Cotton Spinning factory. 


Has been raising Silk Worms, in Con- 
necticut; and now gives his minister 
(not his wife) a home-made silk gown. 
Buys a Carpet, for the middle of the 
parlor floor. 
1798. Invents the Cotton Gin—and thereby 
~ trebles the value of southern plantations. 
1795-1800. Wears Pantaloons occasionally, but 
not when in full dress. Begins to use 
Plates on the breakfast and tea table. 
Has the boys and girls vaccinated. 
Tries to burn a piece of Hard Coal from 
Philadelphia ; a failure. 
Sees a boat go by Steam, on the Hudson. 


Holds a little Convention at Hartford, 
but doesn’t propose to dissolve the 
Union. Buys one of Terry’s patent 
“Shelf Clocks,’ for $36.00, and regu- 
lates his watch by it. 

Sets up a Stove in the Meeting House, 
and builds a fire in it on Sunday; an 
innovation which is stoutly resisted by 
many. 

Begins to run a Steamboat on Long 
Island Sound—and takes passage on it 
to New York, after making his will. 
Grown bolder, he crosses the Atlantic in 
a steamship. 

Lights Gas in Boston (but doesn’t light 
Boston with gas, till 1829). At last, 
learns how to make Hard Coal burn, 
and sets a grate in his parlor. Buys a 
Steel Pen (one of Gillott’s, sold at $33 
per gross). Has his every-day Shirts 
made without Ruffles. 

About this time, puts a Percussion Lock 
on his old. musket. 

Buys his wife a pair of queer-shaped 
India Rubber overshoes. Puts on his 
first False Collar. Tries an “Experi- 
mental” railroad, by horse. power. 
Tastes his first T’7omato—doubtingly. Is 
told that it is unfashionable to feed 
himself with his knife—and buys Silver 
Forks, for great occasions. 

Rubs his first Friction Match—then 
called a “Lucifer,” and afterwards 
“Toco Foco.” Throws away the old 
Tinder Box, with its flint and steel. 
Invents the Revolver, and sets about 
supplying the world with it, as a peace- 
maker. Tries a Gold Pen, but cannot 
find a good one yet—nor till 1844. 
Builds a real Railroad, and rides on it. 
Gets in a Panic—and out again, after 
free use of ‘“‘shin-plasters.” 

Adopts the new fashion of putting his 
letter in Hnvelopes (a fashion which 
does not fairly prevail till seyen years 
later). 

Sits for his Daguerreotype, and gets a 
picture fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Begins to blow himself up with ‘“Cam- 
phene” and “Burning Fluid;” and con- 
tinues the process for years, with 
changes of name of the active agent, 


1775. 


alee, 
1792. 


1817. 


1828. 


1833. 


1835. 


1837. 


1838. 


1840. 


down to and including ‘‘Non-Explosive 
Kerosene.” 


Sends his first message by the Hlectric 
Telegraph. 

Buys his wife a Sewing Machine—in 
the vain hope that somehow it will keep 
the buttons on his shirts. Begins to 
receive advices from the “Spirit World.” 
Begins to bore and be bored by the 
Hoosae Tunnel, 

Celebrates the laying of the Ocean 
Cable, and sends a friendly message to 
John Bull. Next week, begins to doubt 
whether the Cable has been laid, at all. 
Goes south, to help compose a family 
quarrel. Takes to using Paper Money. 
1861-1865. Climbs the Hill Difficulty—re- 
lieved of his pack, after Jan. 1, 1864; 
but loses GREAT-HEART, April 14, 1865. 
Gets the Atlantic Cable in working 
order at last, in season to send word to 
his British cousins (who have been 
waiting for an invitation to his funeral) 
that he ‘lives yet.” 

1865-75. Is reconstructing and talking about 
‘Resumption. Sends his boys to the Mu- 
seum to see an old-fashion Silver Dollar. 
Goes to Bunker Hill to pay honor to 
the illustrious men who commanded 
General Putnam. Thinks he won’t in- 
flate—and helps strangle a western rag 
baby. Gets ready to celebrate his second 
golden wedding by a grand family re- 
union, next year in Philadelphia. 


1844. 


1847. 


1861. 


1865. 


1875. 


Wu 
—(From Hartford Courant Almanac, 1876.) 


Dr. Silsby Passes Away at 
Talladega 


A record of thirty-seven years of splendid 
service in one college of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, preceded by ten years in 
another A. M. A. school, surely entitles one 
to the honor and gratitude of all who are 
interested in Christian missions. Such was the 
life work of Edwin C. Silsby, who passed 
away Noy. 26, in Talladega, Ala., at the age 
of seventy-one. 

At the funeral held in the Talladega College 
Chapel, Noy. 28, conducted by President Sum- 
ner, highest tributes of appreciation were 
voiced by representatives of the alumni, fac- 
ulty and student body, the neighboring insti- 
tution of Tuskegee and leading white citizens 
of the city. 

Born of missionary parentage in Siam, 
Dr. Silsby went to Alabama following the 
war, with his father, who was engaged in the 
work of the Freedmen’s Bureau. After ten 
years of service under the A. M. A. in Selma, 
Ala., Mr. Silsby went to Talladega in 1885 
as treasurer and secretary, which position he 
held for twenty-two years, when he joined the 
teaching force there, to remain until he re- 
tired a few years ago. He was active, how- 
ever, until his death, in the administrative 
work of the college. 

During all these years his advice has been 
most highly valued, and his words of wisdom 
were listened to with closest interest. He 
possessed the entire confidence of the white 
people of the city, while his untiring helpful- 
ness to the colored: people of the community 
made them mourn him as their special friend. 
His long and unselfish service has brought him 
honors from all sides, among them an LL.D. 
from Howard University, at the suggestion of 
Booker Washington, who held him in highest 
esteem. It is given to few men to pass away 
more deeply loved by those who grew up under 
his care and guidance. Ona J 
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How They Do It 


A Ministers’ Get-Together 


Placerville, S. D., one of the loveliest spots 
in the Black Hills, was the scene recently of 
a ministers’ meeting somewhat out of the usual 
order. At Placerville is located the Congre- 
gational Young People’s Assembly building, 
probably the only one of its kind in the United 
States. Here, too, are a few simple log cabins 
owned by ministers, who occupy them for a 
few weeks in summer. Aside from these, there 
are only two families who live here throughout 
the year. In this retired spot ten men met 
and lived together in one of the cabins, two 
of the men doing the cooking, the rest taking 
turns washing dishes, sawing wood, attending 
to other household duties. But there was ample 
time for seyen sessions of earnest conference. 
Before the cabin’s open fire-place, the ample 
logs piled high sending out cheer and warmth, 
the ten men sat in semi-circle. Plans for the 
winter’s work and phases of all,sorts of prob- 
lems which confront the working pastor were 
discussed. Reviews of editorials and articles 
in the current issue of the American Mis- 
sionary presented opportunity for discussion 
of several important matters. A series of de- 
votional periods proved wonderfully spiritual 
and uplifting. Suggestions were made with 
reference to the new books and brief messages 
brought from them. More than one happy 
period was spent discussing just what are the 
real fundamentals in modern religious think- 
ing, and laughingly we styled the period so 
spent “The Making of the Placerville Creed.” 
Superintendent Perrin was the. presiding of- 
ficer, but each man had his contribution to make 
to the discussion, and the impressions made by 
these heart-to-heart contacts never can be for- 
gotten. To live together, to think and talk in 
a spirit so friendly and fraternal meant much 
to all the men. Some work on isolated fields, 
where another minister is rarely seen, and to 
them this conference was doubly helpful. 

WeokenT. 


Increase Week-Day Influence 

CHuRCH OF CHRIST, HANOVER, N. H., Rev. 
R. B. Chamberlin, pastor, is seeking to in- 
crease the week-day influence of the church 
and church school. Social affairs are being 
held in the vestry for young people of various 
ages, and for the adult members of the parish. 
A week-day Bible class has been formed to 
meet on Monday afternoons for men and 
women of the community. This is under the 
leadership of Prof. C. D. Adams of the Greek 
department of Dartmouth College, and will 
have for its subject the teachings of Paul. 

Another activity of this church is carried 
out by a committee on student work. The 
members of the Freshman class of Dartmouth 
College who come from Congregational homes 
have been divided into seven! groups, of about 
twenty boys each, and each of the seven mem- 
bers of the committee will try to meet the 
boys of his group in a personal way. This 
personal contact, it is hoped, will supplement 
the more casual contacts brought about by 
receptions and other social functions. 


Methods In Church Work 


College Conference in Holyoke 


A notable conference was recently held in 
Holyoke, Mass. The Second Congregational 
Church in that city conceived the idea of call- 
ing together the faculties of five near-by col- 
leges to discuss ethical and religious condi- 
tions in college life. The colleges invited to 
send representatives were Amherst, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural, Mount Holyoke, Smith and 
Williams. The pastor of the church, Rev. 
R. R. Wicks, to whose efforts the success of 
the conference is most largely due, secured the 
‘co-operation of the presidents of the five col- 
leges and, with the assistance of a committee 
of college teachers, prepared three symposia, 
led by Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, Prof. 
Hugene W. Lyman of Union Seminary and 
Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity 
School. The church acted as host for the con- 
ference, provided a fleet of 20 automobiles to 
transport the delegates, furnished the luncheon, 
placed its entire plant at the disposal of its 
guests, and even provided a short organ recital 
in its beautiful new auditorium. One hun- 
dred and thirty persons were present. Smith 
College was represented by 51 members of its 
faculty ; Mt. Holyoke by 35 and the other three 
colleges by 15 members each. 

The leader of the first symposium was Dean 
Sperry. The subject for discussion was “The 
Responsibility of the College in ‘the Present 
Upheaval of Moral Standards among Young 
People.” Attention was called to the criti- 
cisms which have appeared in recent maga- 
zine literature, and the opinion was expressed 
that such criticisms of college life were often 
based upon sensational and occasional evidence, 
but that the wholesale judgments pronounced 
against the modern student generation were 
not true. 

It was pointed out by one speaker that a 
considerable proportion of our students are 
more restless and unsettled with regard to 
moral questions than were the students of a 
generation or two ago; but on the other hand 
that a large percentage were making a more 
effective contribution to practical moral think- 
ing. and living, were more interested in op- 
portunities for service and more willing to 
‘undertake such service than were the students 
of former years. 

Another said: “We are dealing with the 
children of a commercial age. The homes and 
the general environment from which many of 
our students come are commercialized. The 
atmosphere in which they have been reared 
does not always make for the esthetic or the 
spiritual or for the ideals of service. These 
facts make the task of the college much harder. 
So much of modern ethics is divorced from the 
religious motive. But ethics cannot be divorced 
from religion.’ 

Another said: ‘A teacher cannot teach a 
subject and remain neutral morally. He can- 

not teach a subject objectively. Subjective 
coloring is inevitable. Indirect ethical or non- 
ethical teaching, whatever the subject matter 
of the course, is inevitable. A teacher may 
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exert a strong ethical influence if he himself 
is a ‘square’ person, whose treatment of in- 
tellectual data, of classroom routine, and of 
his individual students .is characterized by 
straightforward integrity. The times demand 
socially-minded living and moral idealism. Our 
aim ought to be for moral as well as intellec- 
tual standards.” 

The feeling was expressed quite freely that 
many of our students are born and reared in a 


commercialized atmosphere, and that the “out- 


standing task of the college is to show the 
futility for our civilization of this commer- 


\ 
cialized view of life.” The outstanding neces- 


‘sity of the hour is to spiritualize occupations 


and vocation. Both liberal and vocational 
training need such spiritualization, and to this 
end teachers ought to show the relation of 
whatever they teach to the permanent ideals 
of goodness, truth, beauty and service. 

The second symposium was led by Professor 
Lyman, and had for its main theme, “The Re- 
sponsibility of the College Faculties for Con- 
structive Help in the Present Confusion of 
Religious Thought.” 

One speaker said: “Our students come to us 
confused and ignorant about theological ques- 
tions. Many of them have been poorly trained 
in their churches. Religious truth has been 
given an interpretation which is out of har- 
mony with modern thinking, or has been 
phrased in the language of ancient formulas 
and symbols which the mind of the modern 
youth cannot understand. Many of our doc- 
trines, creeds and hymns have to be translated 
before the truth which lies behind the words 
is intelligible.” 

Another said: ‘There is no irreconcilable 
conflict between religious knowledge and other 
knowledge. So-called secular knowledge, in- 
cluding the body of truth of natural science, 
may be taught from the spiritual point of 
view. What is needed on the part of the 
teacher is a religious and reverent attitude 
toward God and the universe. On the other 
hand, religious truth may be approached in 
a painstaking and scientific spirit, Old philo- 
sophical and theological ideas must be laid 
aside. Religious truth must be interpreted in 
the language of universal experience, as some- 
thing which belongs to human life and which 
commends itself to the total experience of 
mankind.” 

The third symposium was led by Dean 
Brown, the subject being “The Use of the 
Organized Life of the College Outside of the 
Class Room to Meet Present Conditions.” 

It was suggested that “the preachers, who 
have been selected for the Sunday chapel sery- 
ices at a given college confer and plan their 
subjects, so that during a year the essential 
themes of the Christian thought and life might 
be adequately treated.’’ It was thought by an- 
other that in our chapel services too much 
stress is laid upon the sermon and too little 
upon worship. af 

Another felt that the participation of mem- 
bers of the faculty.in student Christian Asso- 
ciations would be welcomed by the students. 

At the close of the conference, methods by 
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which some colleges are trying to bring to bear 
the influence of the faculty upon new students, 
for the purpose of correcting and guiding their 
judgments on important issues, were discussed. 
The opinion was expressed that “the supreme 
thing for which the colleges exist had been 
discussed. The world must be built on a better 
foundation and animated by a better spirit. 
Religion must furnish that spirit.” 

The suggestion of a continuation committee 
was met by the objection that another or- 
ganization was not needed. It seemed to be 
the function of the Church to call such con- 
ferences. The Second Church of Holyoke was 
frequently referred to as the “Cathedral Church 
of the Connecticut Valley,” and it was most 
heartily thanked for its hospitality and for 
its promotion of the conference. It was agreed 
by the four presidents that if the Church would 
call a similar conference next autumn, the 
faculties would respond, so that the issues in 
which both the colleges and the churches are 
vitally interested might be rediscussed. 

Ropsert SENECA SMITH. 

Northampton, Mass. 


Fellowship Sundays 

Fellowship Sundays have been observed by 
the churches in the adjoining villages of Hast 
BagreE and Oraner, Vr. The latter recently 
invited the former to unite with it for a Sun- 
day. The choir of the visiting church fur- 
nished music, and the superintendent of that 
church conducted the church school.  Ser- 
mons were preached by the pastors, Rev. 
James Ramage and Rey. A. J. Lord. In Sep- 
tember the Hast Barre church was host to the 
Orange church under a similar arrangement. 


Something Different 

The recent meeting of the Western Associa- 
tion of Colorado in Collbran was unusual 
enough to be called unique, at least in rural 
communities. Because the entertaining church 
was 29 miles from the railroad, the program 
committee felt that something out of the ordi- 
nary must be planned to lure delegates over 
the long roads, and especially to draw a goodly 
attendance of young people. Accordingly, a 
program was formulated around the topic 
“Youth and the Church”; it was dated as a 
week-end affair from Oct. 5-8; it was labeled 
“A Conference for Church Folks conducted by 
the Young People.” Churches were asked to 
send large numbers of young people in their 
delegations, the young people to provide some 
part of the program of the conference. The 
object of the conference was declared to be 
“A demonstration of what the young people 
can and ought to do in the church,” 

The conference after a short “Getting Ac- 
quainted’”’ meeting began with “a demonstra- 
tion of the young people in the recreational 
life of the church.” This consisted of a three- 
act comedy, “Professor Pepp,’’ presented by 
the Collbran Christian Endeavor Society. This 
same demonstration continued all day Satur- 
day, while the girls from Silt played the Coll- 
bran Camp Fire Girls at basketball, and the 
boys from Montrose tackled the Collbran Scouts 
at both baseball and basketball. 

Saturday evening the demonstration was of 
“What the young people could do in the reli- 

_gious life of the church.” The active Chris- 
tian Hndeayor Society of Fruita conducted a 
typical C. HE. meeting, in which all the dele- 
gates took part, each telling what young people 
were doing in their churches, or ought to do. 
This was followed by a beautiful religious mes- 
sage given by 17 young people from the senior 
department of the Grand Junction Sunday 
School. Wearing the costumes of Ruth, Naomi, 
Boaz and others of that day, they presented 
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the Cantata “Ruth” with true, interpretative 
art. : 

The demonstration Sunday morning was of 
“What the young people can do in the religious 
education program of the church.” To this 
end, delegates went as speakers to Parker 
Basin, Molina, Plateau City, while others at- 
tended classes in the Collbran Church School. 
At 11 o’clock the delegates gathered for a love 
feast about the table of the Lord. In the late 
afternoon the delegates motored to Swede Flats 
on the Peninsula and enjoyed a campfire sup- 
per beside the upper Plateau Creek. 

The true climax of the conference came 
Sunday evening at the mass meeting for wor- 
ship. Preaching on the text, “He Maketh All 
Things New,” Dr. A. J. Sullens, the new su- 
perintendent of the Rocky Mountain District, 
made an address which won for him the deep 
interest of his hearers, who were drawn by his 
deep spirituality and human humor. 

The influence church-ward and Christ-ward 
was so marked upon the hundred young people 
who took some part in the program, that the 
plan of a follow-up campaign is in the air. 
The plan is to call a ten-day Young Peoples’ 
Institute at the Alexander Lakes on the Grand 
Mesa next August, and to gather these and 
many more young people of the Western Slope 
in a conference which would crystallize deci- 
sions for the Christian life and the work of 
the church. 


Series of Sermons 
Dr. E. B. Allen of Pirerim, OAK Park, 
Iuu., has just concluded a series of Sunday 
eyening sermons upon “Christianizing the So- 
cial Order and Modern Thinking,’ with the 
following topics: 


The Jew and the Jew-Baiter; or Racial 
Animosities. 

The Camel’s Head; or Prohibition and Law- 
lessness. ; 


Irrigation and Religion; or the Tidal Move- 
ment of Great Ideas. i 

Shall the White Race Lose Its Leadership? 

The Sex Problem. 

Shall We Have Another War? : F 

The New Knowledge and the Christian Faith. 

The Prophet’s Ideal for a New Age. 


News of the Churches - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Durham’s Work for Students at State College _ 


At the November communion at DURHAM, 
Rev. M. R. Lovell, pastor, a large group of 
teachers and students of New Hampshire Col- 
lege were added to the church membership ; 
two by letter, and 93 by “affiliation,” which 
does not interfere with membership in the home 
church. Of the large number a majority were 
Congregationalists, but seven other denomina- 
tions were represented, including the Roman 
Catholic. In a religious census of the college, 
of the 1,020 students 330 gave their church 
membership or preference, for the Congrega- 
tional church. Mr. Lovell has the assistance 
and co-operation in his religious work for stu- 
dents, of Rey. R. D. Fisher, ‘student pastor, 
who is supported by the Boards of Education 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches. Besides’ the Y, M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., there is among the 
students a New Hampshire Young People’s 
Organization, which has its own meetings and 
assists the pastor with church extension work. 

The Durham Church has for its motto “For 
Christ and the Community,’ and the weekly 
calendar carries notices of many organizations 
outside the usual church activities, such as 
three boys’ clubs, Red Cross chapter, Public 
Health Association, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, a woman’s club, men’s club and Camp 
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Fire Girls. It is a true community organiza- 
tion, the only church which serves town and 
college. 


Men’s Club Activites 

A newly formed men’s club at First, Dover, 
Rey. L. E. Purdum, pastor, held its first ban- 
quet on Oct. 30, with over 100 members pres- 
ent. J. A. Hunter acted as toastmaster, and 
Dr. F. W. Merrick of First, Rochester, gave 
the principal address, taking as his subject 
“Live Wires and What They Do.” 

A similar organization at ExrrTrer, Rev. J. 
M. Bixler, pastor, on Oct. 31, heard Arthur G. 
Watson, formerly United States Consul at 
Aden, Arabia, discuss the people of that part 
of the world. 


Giving Pastor Benefit of Annuity Fund 

UNION, PETERBOROUGH, has assumed the 
full ten payments of the Annuity Fund for 
their former pastor, Rev. E. W. Bldridge, and 
also voted to give him an adjusted compen- 
sation of $1,000. ‘The resignation of Mr. Hld- 
ridge took effect Oct. 30, after a pastorate of 
nearly seven years. 


Community Thanksgiving Service at Concord 

Hor several years it has been the custom for 
Soutu, Concorp, to hold a community Thanks- 
giving service in its auditorium, with some 
nationally known speaker. This year Dr. Hugh 
Pedley of Montreal was the speaker, and the 
subject of his address was “A Nation’s Free- 
dom and a Nation’s Character.” Music was 
furnished by a union choir from all the Protes- 
tant churches of the city. 

First, MANncHESTER, held a. similar service, 
with Dr. C. P. MceGreagor of the First Baptist 
as preacher, and other members of ‘the Man- 
chester Ministerial Association taking part. 

H. B. P. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Significant Event in Wilbraham 

It was a notable event for the town of 
Wilbraham when on Nov. 5 the musical bell 
of the Memorial Church, for nine years closed, 
rang out for the reopening services. ‘This 
Gothie stone church, the property of the 
Methodist branch of the Federated Church, 
had fallen into disrepair, and services had been 
held in the small Congregational edifice. The 
Memorial Church has now been renovated at 
an expense of about $15,000, and the result 
is an interior dignified and artistic, befitting 
the architectural beauty of the _ exterior. 
Acoustic properties, lighting and heating are 
faultless, 

The program for the reopening filled the 
entire day and large audiences were present 


WILBRAHAM MErMoRIAL CHURCH 


at each seryice. Dr. W. F. Huntington, for- 
mer president of Boston University, was the 
morning preacher from the texts, “Thou art 
the Christ, the son of the living God,’ and 
Jesus’ response, “On this rock I “will build 
my church and the gates of Hades shall not 
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prevail against it.” In the afternoon Rev. 
Howard Legg, for six years pastor of the 
Federated Church, conducted a service espe- 
cially for the young people. In the evening 
Dr. C. O. Ford, superintendent of the Spring- 
field district of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church, preached on “The Courage of Jesus.” 

The Federated Church is deeply indebted 
to its present pastor, Rey. W. Q. Genge, to 
the building committee and the finance com- 
mittee for carrying this enterprise to a gsuc- 
cessful finish. This church is a good example 
of the federation of churches in a small town, 
each portion, Congregationalist and Methodist, 
supporting the beneyvolences of their respec- 
tive branches. 


Grace, Holyoke, Meeting a Great Opportunity 

On Sunday evening, Dee. 8, Grace, HOotL- 
YOKE, Rev. EK. B. Robinson, pastor, held a 
mortgage burning, the indebtedness on the Pil- 
grim Field property having been cancelled 
through a ‘“drive’’ in which 98 workers had 
a part. Deacon Malcolm McGowan, a young 
business man, was in charge. In Pilgrim 
Field, Grace Church owns a splendid play- 
ground in the very heart of the industrial sec- 
tion, and within 250 feet of the second most 
important street-car junction point in the city. 
Trees, shrubs and plants thrive in spite of the 
fact that they are planted in “smoke-over.” 
This property was purchased only three and 
one-half years ago, and it speaks volumes for 
the enterprise of this down-town church, that 
it has been paid for so quickly. National secre- 
taries speak of Pilgrim Field as unique in the 
equipment of a down-town church. Besides 
its practical uses, it stands before thousands 
of wage-earners, who pass by daily, as a sym- 
bol of the friendly spirit of this church. Pil- 
grim Field has helped to boom athletics among 
Grace Church young people, and this year they 
won the following Church League champion- 
ships: basket-ball, indoor track, outdoor track, 
relay and baseball. 

Recently, on’ two successive week nights, 
Grace Church presented the pageant “Bearers 
of Light.” Each Protestant church in the city 
was invited to send a representative to tell 
what each church stands for in the commu- 
nity, so this pageant not only suggested the 
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high spots in general church history, but it 
also recognized what the local churches have 
done and plan to do. The young people them- 
selves had entire charge of this pageant, which 
was adequately presented, and as a part of 
the religious education program. 

In spite of a rapidly increasing budget, 
Grace Church is cutting down still further the 
direct. aid which it receives. With the coming 
of 1923 this will amount to only $1,400 a 
year, though wealthy individuals and Amherst 
alumni will doubtless always broaden the pro- 
gram, through special gifts. 

Grace Church has always enjoyed close re- 
lations with Amherst College, and it is here 
that the College has maintained its Vacation 
School for the past 13 years. On a recent 
Sunday evening an Amherst Night was held, 
under the leadership of Allen I. Lorimer, 
Vacation School superintendent. The deputa- 
tion consisted of a sextette of singers in ad- 
dition to three students who led the devotions 
and spoke. William Whiting, 2d, Amherst ’15, 
presided. This service marked the beginning 


of an important deputation work at Amherst, ” 


which has sprung from the reaction upon the 
students of the Vacation School work at Grace 
Church. 

Miss. Ella Young, church assistant, is presi- 
dent of the Children’s Aid Society, and Grace 
Chureh owns the building which houses the 
work of the Associated Charities and of the 
District Nurse Association. 


Recently, Grace Church has joined forces 
with the Second Church in a campaign against 
alleged gross violation of the liquor laws and 
the Grace Church pastor was summoned to 
court as a witness. One of the Grace Church 
deacons, Robert W. Young, was the important 
witness in the conviction of a saloon-keeper 
who was fined $500 for gross offenses against 
decency. In answer to a request of Grace 
Church, the State Police quickly stopped an 
effort to defy, on a large scale, the Sunday 
Amateur Sport bill. 


Mr. Robinson has been pastor of Grace 
Church for almost all of his ministerial years. 
It is seldom that a minister’s wife is of such 
great value to a parish as Mrs. Robinson. The 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Robinson, is a student 
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at Hartford Seminary. Mr. Robinson has 
known personally all that have ever belonged 
to Grace Church, save five, and has baptized 
more than 900 children in this parish. 


CONNECTICUT 

Highest Honor for Son of Dr. and Mrs. Lee 

The French Republic has awarded its high- 
est honor, the Medaille Militaire, to Schuyler 
Lee, sergeant. in the Lafayette Flying Corps, 
killed on April 12, 1918, in an air battle. The 
young aviator was the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Lee of SEconp, NEw LONDON. The 
medal carries with it a citation which states 
that from the time of entering the air service 
he was distinguished for his courage and dash, 
notably on Feb. 3, 1918, when he contributed 
to the destruction of an enemy aeroplane. Ser- 
geant Lee also received the Croix de Guerre 
with palms. 


An Open Bible Crusade 

William B. Oliver of New York City con- 
ducted a successful Open Bible Crusade in 
Greater New London recently, beginning his 
work with a meeting of all the adult Bible 
classes in the vicinity, with a popular meeting 
following at the Groton Congregational Church. 
His main theme was the Gospel of Luke, which 
he opened out with refreshing originality and 
spiritual power. The meetings grew in at- 
tendance in spite of many counter attractions. 
The supper of Bible school officers and teach- 
ers, with a special conference, was especially 
helpful. 


NEW YORK 


Splendid Progress by First, Salamanca 

First, SALAMANCA, is enjoying prosperity 
under the ministry of Rev. A. C. Elliott, who 
went there from Belfast, Me., nearly a year 
ago. During the year the congregations have 
steadily grown, until they have filled the audi- 
torium, and the annex has had to be opened 
regularly each Sunday during the winter to 
accommodate all the people. The Thursday 
evening prayer meeting has taken on a new 
lease of life. Under its new name of the 
“Quiet Hour” it has grown in popularity with 
the members of the church, and often over 50 
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persons have been present at this truly in- 
Spirational service. 

The Men’s Club continues to grow, and has 
now a membership of over 200. It is one of 
the most popular organizations in the city and 
men seek to be admitted to its membership 
rather than having to be sought after. The 
Sunday school is in a prosperous and flourish- 
ing condition and has an enrollment of over 
300. Its genial superintendent, Mr. W. H. 
Hazard, is a tower of strength, and his in- 
fluence is felt in affairs of church and city. 

For some years the Sunday evening service 
had been discontinued, but under the present 
pastor it has been revived. Dr. Elliott is 
using the motion picture effectively in this 
service. 

Many improvements have been carried out 
during the year. A new Axminster carpet 
has been laid in the church and church parlor, 
a new yelour curtain has been hung around 
the choir platform, the walls of the church 
parlor have been decorated and, through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Hazard, 
50 new mahogany chairs have been bought to 
furnish the room. The cost of these improve- 
ments is about $1,500. In addition, the old 
parsonage has been sold and a new one bought 
for $7,000. The members of the Men’s Forum 
and the Pilgrim Class have furnished the 
pastor’s study in the church at a cost of 
$200. Altogether a loyal and, devoted people 
support the pastor and readily respond to his 
leadership. At the beginning of the year they 
showed their appreciation of his services by 
increasing his salary from $2,000 to $2,500 
and parsonage. Since Dr. Elliott went there, 
42 members have joined the church. 


New Members at Every Communion 

OcEAN AVE., BrooKtyn, Rey. G. M. Miller, 
pastor, received eight new members on Com- 
munion Sunday, Dec. 3, three on confession 
and five by letter. The pastor has as one of 
his aims, “No Communion occasion without 
some accessions to the church, both on con- 
fession of faith and by letter.” A publicity 
committee, representing the trustees, men’s 
club, women’s league, etc., is at work adver- 
tising the church in the newspapers, on bill- 
boards at subway stations in the neighborhood 
and is about to erect a large, illuminated sign 
alongside the church on the new corner lots. 
Other publicity features are being devised. 
The Every Member Canvass for 1923 is result- 
ing in increased gifts and givers. 


~NEW JERSEY 
Progress at River Edge 
The notable transformation at River EpeEr 
since Rey. HE. L. Hood began his work, 
is striking. The church now owns a corner 
site, 125 feet front by 235 feet deep, and the 
edifice, with the fine new parish house and 


parsonage, practically covers the grounds. Re-, 


cently, Supt. C. W. Carroll attended the church, 
the special occasion being the ordination of 
three deacons and -deaconesses. Seventeen 
members were received into membership at the 
same time. FL, M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

First, Scranton, to Build Parsonage 

First, Scranton, is making rapid strides 
under the leadership of Rev. T. J. Jones. They 
are planning to erect a parsonage on a lot ad- 
joining the church. The growth of the spirit 
ef unity between the English and Welsh is 
seen in a proposition to have First and Plym- 
outh, one Welsh and the other English, unite 
in a joint installation service for Pastors Booth 
and Jones, and in the union of all the Hnglish 
and Welsh churches of the Valley in one Mis- 
sionary Institute. WS Ls IMs 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Getting ready for church is not so much 
dressing up as calming down. 


OHIO 


‘Sunday Evenings at First Church, Columbus 


Each fall, First, CotumsBus, Rey. Irving 
Maurer, pastor, has a special series of Sunday 
evening addresses on timely topics by promi- 
nent speakers. The series this year covered 
seven Sundays, beginning Oct. 22 and closing 
Dec. 3. Speakers and subjects were: Rey. 
Oscar Maurer of New Haven, “The Lower 
Choice’; Rey. Ernest Riggs of the American 
Board, “Turkey and the Near Hast”; Prof. 
Isaac Fisher, Fiske University, “Race Rela- 
tions’; Judge Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 
(recently elected to the Supreme Court of 
Ohio), “A Warless World”; Rey. Nehemiah 
Boynton, New York, “Prospects for World 
Peace’; Prof. Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, “The Race Problem”; Rev. Francis 
BE. Clark, Boston, “World Conditions in Re- 
ligion.” These speakers draw people from all 
over the city without respect to church rela- 
tionships, and are making a deep impression. 
It is the sort of service that churches of large 
financial resources are able to render to the 
community. 

Mr. Maurer has been preaching a series of 
Sunday morning sermons on “My Faith.” 
These are to be printed in booklet form. 


Zanesville’s Church Building Remodelled 

ZANESVILLE, Rey. K. BH. Wall, pastor, with 
only a small constituency, but with a fine 
spirit, has tackled the job of remodelling its 
ehurch building and adding social rooms to 
enable the church to minister in larger ways 
to the city. 


To Have Another Sunday School in Cleveland 

A lot has been secured in the southern part 
of Cleveland by the Congregational Union for 
the organization of a new Sunday school, and 
eventually a church. The Comity Committee 
of the Protestant Federation has assigned the 
district to the Congregationalists, which means 
that no other Protestant denomination can 
invade the field. 


Highland, Cleveland, Clearing up Church Debt | 


HIGHLAND, CLEVELAND, has just completed 
a successful campaign to meet its debt of many 
years’ standing. Rev. C. H. Couch has’ been 
the successful pastor of this difficult field for 
five years. Dh Be 


TENNESSEE 

Union Christian Endeavor Meetings at Soddy 

A year ago the Presbyterian Christian En- 
deavor at Soddy and the Congregational branch 
decided to have union meetings on the fourth 
Sunday of each month. These meetings have 
been successful and helpful and will be con- 
tinued another year. 
has been 100. 

The extension division of the University of 
Florida has generously placed at the disposal 


The average attendance 


833 


of the church their illustrated lectures, and the 
church board has voted to make Friday night 
of each week community night, when stereop- 
ticon lectures will be given by members of the 
ehurch. The “Live Wire” Sunday school class 
has guaranteed to pay all expense charges on 
the slides. Rey. G. L. Day is pastor. 


Rey. R. E. Newton Leaves Crossville 

Rev. R. E. Newton has resigned the pastor- 
ate of CROSSVILLE to accept a call from Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. ‘The church building has been 
undergoing repairs: a new roof has been put 
on, and the auditorium has been redecorated. 
A day was set aside when the members of the 
church came together to put on the new roof. 
The ladies brought well-filled baskets, and both 
the noon and evening meals were served at 
the church. Not only were the repairs com- 
pleted but they gained much from working 
together. F. L. M. 


INDIANA 

Asks for Four Per Cent. of Income 

East, CHICAGO, Rey. Frank Maples, pastor, 
after years of burden-bearing in financing their 
building, is lifting the burden by asking its 
people for four per cent. of their income to 
meet the ‘obligations. The response on the 
part of the people has been encouraging. 


Franklin Federation a Success 
FRANKLIN, where some years ago several 
denominations united to form the Community 
(Continued on page 835) 


BIBLE PLAYS| 


By RITA BENTON 


Nearly all the plays are suited to 
outdoor presentation. 


“The plays are simple and in good 
taste—have humor, movement and 
climax and are perfectly practicable.” 
—The Christian Work. : 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.20 


THE ABINGDON PRESS ' 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI } 


MARY STEWART?’S Famous Story-Telling Books 


éTELL ME A STORY” 


FIFTY THOUSAND SOLD 
DELIGHTFULLY ILLUSTRATED , 


Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Before 
Tell Me a Hero Story - 
Tell Me a Once-Upon-a-Time Story 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus 
Tell Me a True Story 

In Fe Volames. Each $1.76 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS C ua / 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 FUlth Ave, CHICAGO, 17.N. Wabash Ave 


—=)750 BIBLE & GOSPEL STUDIES 
b BOOK iBrief Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks, 
) °F 750/|Studies; for Christians, Students, Teachers, 
BIBLE/Preachers. Covering Old and New Testaments. 
S Ready Help for Leading Meetings. ;Many Im- 
portant Questions Answered. Apt References 
uN and Short Sbiritaal Explsuations: ro da 
st Pocke ize, ages. loth, 
Mi Filly Cov ere ovtnaid Stamps ‘Taken. AGENTS Wanted: 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Building, Chicago, ill. 
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BIBLES AND 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


in great variety are for sale at reduced prices by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 BROMFIELD AND 12 BOSWORTH STREETS, BOSTON 


TESTAMENTS 
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To Old and New Subscribers: 


It is a common supposition that it is the Zaztor that makes 
or breaks a paper. Without seeming to shirk my own responsi- 
bility, may I suggest that in reality it is the sadscrzders. 


Not only do they furnish their share of the financial sinews, 
but the nature of their interest and support largely determines the 
character of the paper and its value. 


Double the subscription list of Zhe Congregationalst and we 
shall go far toward doubling its value and interest. Give us a 
settled, substantial constituency of people who want to see the 
large issues of life and religion dealt with in a large way; of 
people who are patient and prayerful, who are not ready to cancel 
their subscriptions at the first expression of any opinion contrary 
to their own; of people who appreciate the atmosphere of friendly 
counsel and conference, and who recognize that the patient and 
brotherly methods of Jesus are the effective ways of proclaiming 
the Christian evangel ;— give us such a constituency of /rzends, 
appreciative of our merits, kindly critical of our faults and errors, 
meeting us upon a plane of confidence and intimacy, talking about 
us and winning others to 7he Congregationalist’s fellowship, and 
we shall endeavor to produce a paper worthy of such a constitu- 
ency. Subscribers of that sort can unquestionably make a paper. 


Fortunately, it is largely such subscribers that we now have 
on our lists. But we must not lose a single member from the 
family, and we must extend Zhe Congregationalist circle very 


widely if we are to attain full effectiveness. Will you help us to 
make the paper? 


Witiiam E. GILroy 


Editor-in-Chief 
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(Continued from page 833) 
Congregational Church, recently had a “home 
coming,’ which was participated in by many 
representing the denominations in the unified 
ehurch. There was not a discordant note in 
all the speeches, but many words of appre- 
ciation were spoken of things past and present. 
Mrs. Timothy Harrison, of Indianapolis, spoke 
for our common Congregationalism. Rev. 
Thomas Gray is pastor and holds the situation 
loyally to the plans of the united congregation. 


Women of Marion to Care for Benevolences 

Marion opened its fall work with a pre- 
rally day supper and meeting. The supper 
was served by the men to 150 people. The 
women of the church presented a program for 
the winter’s work, in which they will give 
their energies wholly to the missionary ap- 
portionment, believing that the men are well 
able to provide for the local expenses: Super- 
intendent Humfreys gave the address on “Mak- 
ing the Great Discovery.” Rev. M. L. Grant 
is the efficient pastor. 


MINNESOTA 
In Honor of Dr. and Mrs. H. P. Dewey 
A church reception to Dr. and Mrs. H. P. 
Dewey was given by PLyMouTH, MINNEAPO- 
Lis, on Nov. 7, in honor of the 15th anniver- 
sary of their coming to Plymouth. It was an 
informal expression of the high regard for their 


‘pastor and his wife by the members of the 


church and parish. 

On the preceding Sunday, Dr. Dewey 
preached an anniversary sermon on “The Min- 
istry as an Experience.” The program for the 
reception was officially announced as the joint 
action of Plymouth Trustees and Prudential 
Committee. 

H. W. Decker, president of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, presided at the 
reception and informal program following. 
Dr. Dewey’s ministry, he said, had been the 
longest of any pastor in Plymouth Church. 
During these 15 years the church has raised 
an aggregate of nearly $700,000, half of the 
amount for benevolence. In addition to Plym- 
outh’s benevolent budget, there have been many 
individual gifts for denominational work and 
other objects from Plymouth members. : 

D. P. Jones, who headed the committee pre- 
senting the call to Dr. Dewey to come to Plym- 
outh from Brooklyn, told how impressed they 
were by the first of Dr. Dewey’s sermons, which 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday- School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


It combines everything essential and 
has become a necessity to teachers 
who wish to obtain the most for them- 
selves and in turn pass it along. Great 
pains and study are put in the me- 
chanical appearance of the volume, 
for it is illustrated by over 150 pic- 
tures, comprehensive maps and charts 
and colored full-page illustrations, 
Let us send youa pamphlet con- 


taining the first lesson taken 
the of 1923. 


from volume 


Price $1.90 Net} $2.00 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPA 


120 BOYLSTON: STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicazo 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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they heard at the Church of the Pilgrims, and 
of the final success of their mission. He nar- 
rated how Dr. Dewey had been welcomed to 
his new work in Minneapolis and his success 
in Plymouth ministry. 

The present active membership is 1,396, 
1,225 members having been received during Dr. 
Dewey’s pastorate. This makes a net gain, 
deducting all losses by death and removal, of 
about 500. 

An elaborate and costly church building and 
parish house have been erected, with a finely 
wrought scheme of artistic windows portraying 
the themes, “Worship,” “Faith,” “Service,” and 
“Immortality.” These windows were not all 
in the original edifice, but have been contrib- 
uted during Dr. Dewey’s pastorate. In these 
15 years the church has continued and enlarged 
Pillsbury House, its principal responsibility in 
local settlement work; and under Dr. Dewey’s 
initiative, some years ago it transformed its 
gospel mission, Drummond Hall, into a social 
settlement, which, with a board of directors 
largely composed of Plymouth men and women, 
and- Robbins Gilman, one of Plymouth’s mem- 
bers, as its head resident, has developed into 
an extensive and effective work among for- 
eigners under the name North Hast Neighbor- 
hood House. . 

Plymouth’s representatives in mission fields 
are: Andrew W. MacNeill, International ‘Falls, 
Minn.; Rey. and Mrs. H. K. Fairbank, Ahmed- 
nagar, India; Miss Anna L. Millard, Bombay, 
India; and Miss Atzell, Taiku, China. 

BH. S. Slater, a leading attorney of the city, 
recounted Dr. Lyman Abbott’s interest and 
co-operation in the securing of Dr. Dewey by 
Plymouth Church. When Dr. Dewey was in- 
stalled Dr. Abbott preached the installation 
sermon. 

Miss Stella Wood, leader in educational work 
in the Northwest, emphasized Dr. Dewey’s ful- 
fillment of highest service of pastor to people. 
How well he had satisfied the spiritual hunger 
of his congregations was evidenced, said Miss 
Wood, by the rapt attention of the large as- 
semblies each Sunday morning. 

Dr. Dewey’s response made special reference 
to Plymouth’s young people, and the large 
number of young men who are regular attend- 
ants at the Sunday morning service. The out- 
standing feature of his connection with com- 
munity life in Minneapolis is his popularity, 
not only with college students, but with the 
young men who are making their entry into 
business life in Minneapolis. He is an active 
member of local boards in city and state, and 
finds time to continue educational work, in 
which he has been interested for many years. 
He preaches frequently at colleges and schools, 
Hast and West, and is a member of the board 
of trustees of Williams and Carleton Colleges, 
and Andover Seminary. 

A social program conducted by the young 
people of the church followed the reception, 
giving proof of how firm a hold Dr. Dewey has 
on the younger element in his parish and the 
city at large. 

A little incident of the gift of a floral offer- 
ing from a leading merchant of the city outside 
Dr. Dewey’s congregation is another testimo- 
nial of the high regard in which he is univer- 
sally held in Minneapolis. 


Church Building Severely Damaged by Fire 
Lowry Hirt, MINNEAPOLIS, recently suf- 
fered a severe loss by fire, estimated at be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. ‘This church has 
had a notable history and has always been 
served by men of ability. It was located in 
one of the fashionable districts of the city and 
surrounded by many of our great churches, in 
consequence of which its field has been limited. 
Rey. L. P. Penningrath is pastor. E, L. 
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NEBRASKA 

Vine, Lincoln, Completes Renovations 

During the summer months the building of 
Vine, Lincotn, was redecorated, a new light- 
ing system installed and other extensive im- 
provements made. Rey. M. A. Bullock is the 
pastor. Located between the city campus of 
the State University and that of the Agricul- 
tural College, the church has an important 
work among college students. It hag the in- 
spiration and help also that come through 
having in its membership a number of the 
faculty and instructors of the university. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fine Building for Petersburg 

PETERSBURG has the finest building among 
the German churches of the Dakotas. It cost 
about $8,000 in material, the labor being 
donated by the members, and was dedicated, 
free of debt, without help from the Building 
Society. One man.gave the Delco Lighting 
System, costing nearly $600, which was the 
largest single gift. Supt. Herman Obenhaus 
was present at the dedication. 


Hermosa Making Splendid Progress 


HERMOSA, served during the summer by the 
son of Supt. D. J. Perrin, has made splendid 


Just the Books for Christmas 
or Any Other Time 
Early Candlelight Stories 


Stella C. Shetter 
Clever little stories of country life sixty or more 
years ago told nightly by an old lady to her up-to- 
date grandchildren. Color plates and line drawings 
by Dorothy Lake Gregory. $1.50 


Circus and Other Adventure Stories 

Edna Payson, Brett 
Stories with a happy turn built on simple little 
incidents in child life. 


Brimful of spirit and feel- 
ing, they bring out the best there is in the child. 
Color plates and line drawings by Garada Clark 
Riley. $0.75 


A Merry Scout Edna Payson Brett 

Pleasure and self-conquest figure in these little 

stories, which are about children themselves. Just 

the situations and bright, attractive style to take 

with them. Full page color plates and many line 

drawings by Garada Clark Riley. $0.75 
Send for free booklet 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
42 E, 22nd Street New York City 


| Says President | 


W.H. P. Faunce 


of. Brown University 
“J read every paragraph in The Chris- 
tian Century every week with constantly 
growing satisfaction. Here is a journal 
that puts first things first and leaves the 
petty things far out on the circum- 


ference.” 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison ; 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. .Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Thomas C. Clark 


Che_ 
r y 
GHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S.Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers -$3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of [ ] “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or [ ] “The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [ 1. The 
Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or [ 1 “What 
Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott. 
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progress during the past few months. Twelve 
new members were received into the chureh in 
September, making it one of the memorable 
services in the history of the church. The 
summer’s work has put the organization in 
such condition that they desire a resident pas- 
tor, and there are several points that can be 
served from this center. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
In addition to the regular courses in 
the three Schools, 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Kennedy School of Missions 
preparing for the ministry, for religious 
education, and for the mission field, the 

following Fellowships are offered to 


Graduate Students 

The William Thompson and the John 
8. Welles Fellowships, each yielding $750 
annually, are awarded in alternate years 
to graduates of Hartford for two years’ 
advanced study in this country or abroad. 

Two Porter Ogden Jacobus Fellowships 
of $500 each are awarded annually to 
graduates of any approved Seminary 
wishing to specialize in advanced courses 
at Hartford or to become candidates for 
the degrees of S. T. M. and Ph.D. 

The Hdward D. Douglas Fellowship pro- 
vides an income not exceeding $300 each 
for graduate students taking advanced 
courses in Pedagogy or Psychology in 
preparation for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Religious Education. 

Address THE DBHAN, Hartford, Conn. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work: 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5751 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, : 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the’ modern ministry in its various fields. 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 
Generous Scholarships and opportunities for work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 10%7th year opens September 20. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 


E Bangor, 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Established in 1844; Conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Thorough 


é 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 
3) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 

Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue; address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Syracuse, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeues. 
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Increased Gifts for Benevolences 

The officers of the State Conference report 
that gifts going through the hands of the state 
treasurer were 57 per cent. larger for the first 
six months than during the same period last 
year. A good committee is responsible for the 
excellent returns. The people are willing. It 
seems to be simply a question of placing the 
needs before them. F. L. M. 


IDAHO 

First, Boise, Dissolves Church Debt 

First, Borsr, Rev. W. T. Lockwood, pastor, 
met on a Thursday evening in October and 
raised the entire $5,000 debt on the church in 
subscriptions running as high as $1,000 pledged 
by the woman’s society. These pledges are 
payable annually for three years. ‘The debt 
includes $2,500 owed to the C. C. B. S. 


G. N. E. 
OREGON 
Hard Times Hit Freewater 
The erection of a modern rural church 


building at Freewater has been postponed. 
Before the terrible freeze of May 9, more than 
$6,000 was in sight for this purpose, but the 
ways and means committee decided that it 
would be best to return the cash that the fruit 
growers had given for the church building, 
promising to call on the subscribers another 
time for pledges and gifts. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties which the people there are fac- 
ing, they resolved that since the church build- 
ing was to be postponed, they would improve 
the property generally. The unfinished rooms 
of the parsonage will be completed, and a bath 
room added. The men, by donated labor, have 
built a 14 by 19 garage and a 10 by 24 barn. 
F. L. M. 
ALASKA 


Fine Sunday School at Douglas 

The community Sunday School at Douglas 
has been materially strengthened by the addi- 
tion to its executive staff of three teachers 
from the public school. The school is going 
forward rapidly because of the \splendid co- 
operation among its workers and ‘attendants. 
It is one of the largest schools in Alaska, and 


expects soon to be the largest. Be LM 
Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
Bacon, A. 8., Udall, Kan., to Neosho Falls. At 

work. 


BaLpwin, C. H., Buffalo, N. Y., to Easton, Mass. 

Ba.iou, H. L., Chester, Vt., to acting pastorate, 
Bellows Falls. 

Barnoerr, J. H., Grays Lake, Ill., to Iron River, 
Wis. Accepts. 

CoLuins, H. W., Wilmot, 
Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

Cozap, C. E., East Bridgewater, Mass., to Second, 


N. H., to Hampstead. 


Putnam, Ct. Accepts. , 
EVANS, Epwarpb, acting pastor, Adams §q., 
Worcester, Mass., to permanent pastorate, 
Adams Sq., Worcester. 
Griaes, A. W., Rosedale, La., to Jetmore, Kan. 
At work. 


Hires, Lotrs, Franklin, Neb., to become field sec- 
retary for Doane College, Crete, Neb. Accepts. 


Perry, P. L., formerly of Little River, Kan., 
lat‘ly in business in that town, to Russell. At 
work. 

Rocers, B. L., formerly of Woodbury, Vt., to 
Fitzwilliam Depot, N. H. 

Tazor, U. S., Waynoka, Okla., to Central, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. Accepts. 

THOMSEN, LUDWIG, Franklin, Neb., to Osborne, 


Kan. Accepts. 
WALLACE, Davip, Worcester, Mass., to Middlefield. 
Worcester, E. §., Norwich, Ct., recently of 


Madison, Wis., to First, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Resignations 
Busspy, R. D., Centralia, Kan., on account of ill 
health. To spend the winter in Florida. 


Dec. 21, 1922 


Crark, J. S., Brookfield, Vt. 
GeLVIN, G. A., Garfield, Kan. Effective Feb. 1. 
WorcesteErR, EH. 8., Madison, Wis. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BurnuaM, B. A., i., Winslow, Taunton, Mass., 
Dec. 6, 1922. Sermon by Rev. W. E. Gilroy ; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. A. V. Bliss, J. HB. 
LeBosquet, Horace Holton, E. D. Gaylord, F. B. 
McAllister and G. A. Merrill. 

Scorr, N. H., 0., West Peabody, Mass., Dec. 7. 
Sermon by Dean C. W. Dunham; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. H. J. Newton, W. W. Camp- 
bell, T. C. Craig, D. E. Burtner, L. C. Greeley, 
John Reid, L. W. C. Emig and G. W. Owen. 

Struruemr, A. L., i., First, West Brookfield, Mass., 
Nov. 9, 1922. Sermon by Rev. W. W. McLane, 
D:D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Sherman 
Goodwin, F. J. Marsh, F. L. Grant, W. O. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. | Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog C. H, E, Winters 
) Specialty Company, Davenport, Ia. 


UNITED CHURCH 


"THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 
INISTER, 


AMI 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORD IN 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion , Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Bock Racks, Cup Holders, ete 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO.,6 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


pe 


120 BoYLsTon St. 
BOSTON~MASS. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


RITE FOR. 

INFORMATION 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
220 VicT@R BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville. Ohio 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Pe spcialty 
MENFELY BELL CO. 


ote A 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS 


YMYER Ap sracren wou vue 
CHURCH OURFREECATALOCUS 


rms. * TELLS , 
Write gions Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS | 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 3 Boston, Mass: 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. &CO., Dot 14 GREENVILLE 


LL. 


iis Sac en 
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Conrad, W. S. Gooch, J. H. Gaylord and W. O. 
Terry. 

Roor, J. B., 0. and i., First, Lynn, Mass., Dec. 6, 
1922. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. Daniel 
Evans, E. C. Black, F. D. Parker and F. HB. 
Emrich, 


Recognitions 

Crossy, B. §., Greenwich, Mass., Dec. 5, 1922. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. R. L. PHEVELs edie Ate 
Hawley, C. E. Smith, C. F. Luther and C. R. 
Green.’ 

LANDERS, W. P., East Milton, Mass., Dec. 13, 
1922. Parts by Rev. Messrs. I. W. Sneath, 
F. H. Whitmore, H. F, Holton and A. J. Covell. 


Events to Come 
Boston MrnisTers’ Mpprine to be 
Dee. 25. 
WoMmaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Jan. 5, 1922, 10.30 a.m. 
Woman’s Boarp of MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 a.m., 19 LaSalle 
St., Room 1315, Chicago, Ill. 
BaNnGor Convocation Wark, Bangor (Me.) Theo- 
logical Seminary, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1923. 


omitted 


Deaths’ 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CLARK—On Dee. 1, Elizabeth B. Clark, widow of 
Chester L. Clark, mother of Mrs. Alvin W. Park- 
hurst, of Bennington, Vt., and Mrs. Carlos B. 
Cook, of Milwaukee, Wis. Funeral and burial at 
her home, West Rutland, Vt. 


LEEPER—Edward Allen Leeper, D.D., Nov. 12, 
at the age of 75 years. Was retired, living in 
Cleveland, O., after forty-five years of service as 
a Congregational minister. He is survived by 
his son, Edward W. Leeper. 


THEOPHILUS 8. DEVITT 


Rey. Theophilus §. Devitt, Ph.D., D.D., passed 
away at his home in Fall River, Mass., Dec. 7, 
1922, after a brief illness from pneumonia. Dr. 
Devitt was the honored and beloved pastor of 
Central Congregational Church, to which he came 
with the ending of the ‘World War.” He has 
steadily grown in the esteem of his people and 
has made a strong impression on the community. 
Dr. Devitt was an eloquent and forceful preacher. 
He took a large view of world affairs and of the 


Dietz 
Bulletin Boards 


STEEL LETTERS 
Readable 150 Feet 


|| OAKLAND ME. CHURCH 
Don’t Fail to hear 
REV. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


Morning 10:45 ONZ 
“THE POTTER” | ere 
_Evening 7:45 15 METAL PANELS 


“The Cost of Leadership 
SPECIAL MUSIC 
Next Sunday RALLY DAY 


F.W.BARNUM, Pastor, 844 E. 40th St. |} | 
PHONE O, Ss | 


AKLAND 483 


| In Use Everywhere 
Sample Piece Panel 

and Letters Free 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph Street 
Chicago 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don’t You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 
(Castile) that has been sold so widely for 
the different Women’s College Funds? Hx- 
cellent profit !: Address 
MARION EH. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


‘©The Book without a Peer’’ 


WORSHIP AND SONG 


Splendidly adapted for the Church School, the 
Social Service, or as a Church Hymnal. 


The finest Hymns, old and new; Orders of Wor- 
ship, simple and dignified. 
Single copies $1.00 —$85.00 per 100 — carriage extra. 
Send for sample copy 


THE PILGRIM PRESS * Watiraco” &* 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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duty of the church to the world. He was genial, 
humorous, kindly in spirit, brotherly, and a man 
of large pulpit power. 

He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


REV. KARL F. OHLSON 

Rey. Karl F. Ohlson, pastor of the Swedish 
Congregational Church in Quincy, Mass., died 
Dec. 3, in Quincey. He was born in Sweden in 
1858 and was educated and ordained there. In 
1888 he came to America and accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Swedish Congregational 
Church in Worcester. Later he was pastor of 
ehurehes in Brockton, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., New York City, Cambridge, Mass., 
and finally Quincy. He leaves a widow and three 
children. 


REV. RICHARD K. WICKETT 

On Wednesday morning, Nov. 8, 1922, there 
passed from earthly to his heavenly rest the 
Rey. Richard K. Wickett of Norwood, R. I. He 
retired to rest in his usual health and passed 
from earth to heaven thus quickly and quietly. 

Mr. Wickett was born in Devonshire, England, 
75 years ago. His parents settled in Prince Ed- 
ward Island where he grew from childhood to 
manhood. After reaching manhood he graduated 
from Bangor Theological Seminary in the class of 
1877 and later on he studied at Brown University. 
His pastorates were in Baldwin, Pownal and 
Durham, Me., in Somerset, Mass., and in Howard, 
R. I. Im the last named place he served for 
nearly twenty years, retiring in 1911. 

He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Martha 
Wickett, a son, Mr. J. Sewall Wickett, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, and four daughters: Miss Annie A. 
and Miss Emily S. Wickett, Mrs. W. M. Macnair 
of Cambridge and Mrs. Hugene Taylor of Eden 
Park, R. I.- 

A host of young people and many older people 
now in Christian life and service attest the power 
of a faithful pastor and the enduring influence of 
a friendly life. WwW. M. M. 


Announcement 
The Fellowship of Prayer for 1923 is off the 
press. It has been printed early this year 
in order that copies might be sent to mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. All pastors will 
receive a copy about Jan. 5. There are, how- 
ever, some pastors who desire to plan the 
season’s work in advance of that time. Such 
pastors can secure advance copies of the 
Fellowship of Prayer for 1923 free on request 
at the office of the Commission on Hvangelism, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 812) 

above him their song of welcome and good 
will, And every man hath his long Stock- 
ing of life, with its presents stuffed in, one 
upon the top of the other. Take life as 
it cometh, for there is no other way in 
which it can be taken. Thou canst not take 
out life’s blessings from the farther end, nor 
hast thou strength or wit enough to rip 
them out of the middle. Take them patiently 
out of the top, and enjoy them, one by one. 
And if there be those that seem not joyful, 
even of them do thou make the best, for 
these have their value in the long Stocking 
of life's Diversified Bxperiences, And on 
the day when gifts are numbered and ex- 
changed, and faith is renewed in Santa Claus 
and his far scattered family, may yours be 
the full, rich joy of all the good and bless- 
ing which thou canst take out of what God 
hath stuffed into the Stocking for that day. 

Yea, and Keturah, who on this day gath- 
ereth her children and her children’s chil- 
dren about her, earnestly desireth for each 
one of you, a very Happy Christmas. 
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Anniversary of Seaman’s 


Friend Society 

The Old South Church, Boston, was well 
filled by the friends of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society, who attended the 95th anniver- 
sary exercises Monday evening, Dec. 4. The 
speakers were Rear Admiral William S. Sims, 
U.S. Navy, Retired, and Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton of Medford, Mass., the president, Franklin 
P, Shumway, presiding. 

Admiral Sims emphasized three things: First, 
the need for an adequate navy for protecting 
the American interests in domestic and for- 
eign waters, and that each naval vessel be 
100 per cent. manned, instead of 70 per cent., 
as at present; Second, that America needs its 
own merchant marine both in times of war and 
of peace; Third, as an economic and commer- 
cial asset of great value to the world, the 
sailor, being away from home for the greater 
part of the time, deserves friendly considera- 
tion from landsmen when he comes into port. 
The Admiral endorsed heartily the work con- 
ducted by the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 

Dr. Boynton claimed that seamen had never 
received from society the recognition that they 
deserved. The life of the sailor is one of hard- 
ship, peril and too often untimely death; his 
hours are long and his pay secant; he saw but 
little of home and family, and enjoyed only at 
rare intervals the comforts known to men of 


EVOLUTION 


A WITNESS TO GOD 
BY 


Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 


A book that answers the Bryanite 
as well as the materialist. 


Sixty-four pages, attractively bound. 
Thirty-five cents a copy. 


THE WITNESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6142 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago 


Handbook for Workers 
with Young People 


By JAMES V. THOMPSON 
“This textbook is worthy of the widest 
use in conferences of all denominations, 
as it touches one of the vital problems 
of all churches and is therefore adapted 
to the needs of all.”’ 
—The Christian Advocate. 


Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


THE ORIGINAL VEST-POCKET HELP 
TORREY’S 


Gist of the Lesson 


By R. A. Torrey and Others 
Lesson Text in Full. Changes in Revised Ver- 
Emphasized Words and _ sion Noted. 

Phrases in Black Face Dates Given as Accepted. 
Exposition of Lesson. 
Prayer Meeting Topics. 


onaation et Thought. 
e—— Flexible Binding, 35c postpaid 
®,H REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Full Bible text for all the Interna- 

tional Lessons for 1923, with Analyses, 

References, and Daily Bible Readings. 

Vest-pocket size, 234 x 534 inches. 207 

pages. Strong eloth binding, 35 cents 
_ Ghe Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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other pursuits. Surely there should be in 
every port some homelike place where these 
world vyoyagers might come and find friendly 


folks who would minister to their social and- 


religious needs, such as the Bethels of the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 

Secretary Farren called attention to the fact 
that the Society had outgrown its building at 
287 Hanover St., Boston, and needed new and 
more commodious quarters. It is hoped that 
such a place may be provided before the Cen- 
tennial year, 1927, is reached, so as to enable 
the Society to meet more fully and more 
satisfactorily its obligations to the more than 
50,000 seamen who make use annually of the 
privileges provided at the Sailor’s Rest. To 
this end bequests and memorial gifts are sug- 
gested from those of sea-faring ancestry and 
the friends of the mariner. 


Re-evaluate the Work 


By Ernest W. Riggs 

In view of the financial pressure of the year 
the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board sent the following vote to all its mis- 
sions in March of this year: 

The Prudential Committee. requests all its 
missions to re-evaluate all the departments of 
their work in view of the present opportunities 
for direct evangelism in order to ascertain any 
possible re-arrangement of present activities and 
finances that may more effectually carry the 
Gospel to all the people, and to report. their 
findings to the Prudential Committee. 

It was felt by the Prudential Committee that 
perhaps in some parts of the field scarcity of 
funds might lead to a crippling of the direct 
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evangelistic work in an effort to maintain the 
institutions whose work was less directly evan- 
gelistic. The various missions of, the Board 
have taken this task most seriously and long 
reports regarding the work of the mission and 
its relative values for the Kingdom of God 
have come to the Boston office. These replies 
show clearly that the prime objective of mis- 
sions has not been lost sight of in the adverse 
financial circumstances of the Board. They 
also make it clear that while the evangelistic 
work is kept as the central task, practically all 
of the auxiliary organizations are considered of 
the highest importance and not to be cut off 
or crippled. The effect of this effort to re- 
evaluate all our work has been to provoke a 
new study both by the home office in Boston 
and by our workers abroad of the various agen- 
cies which have for many years been operating 
on the mission field to spread the Kingdom of 
God. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps a similar 
study of conditions at home might produce a 
similar good result. Would it not be profitable 
for a church to re-evaluate its work, to estimate 
the relative productivity of the dollars and 
cents which are contributed by the people 
through the regular channels of the church? 
Would it not be profitable, for example, for 
some committee to examine the church budget 
with relation not to what has been done in the 
past nor to the standards set up by any other 
church, but with relation to the progress of 
the Kingdom of God and to question each item 
of expenditure before deciding upon the budget 
of the new year. 


Keep YourSkin-Pores 


Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soa 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere.For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden,Mass, 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,500 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—Jan. 1, Normal trained teacher—8th 
grade. Southern White Academy, under Congre- 
gational auspices. ‘“N’”, care Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Rev. Milton H. Babcock, 12 Garden St., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is available for single, stated or 
temporary Sunday pulpit supply. 


EVANGELIST 


“Gypsy” Simon Smith, like his famous cousin, 
attracts crowds everywhere; sixteen years’ expe- 
rience; quiet, scriptural methods. Terms, offer- 
ing. Highest testimonials. Address Evangelist, 
London, Ontario, Canada. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Companion wanted by college woman, who 
keeps house with maid. Wants young woman of 
refinement and experience with children as com- 
panion, and to help care for two-year old child. 
Write “A. B. C." Congregationalist, Boston. 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm. Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mutch’s Christian Teachings. Old stand-by for 
pastor’s classes; 27 cents. Other church school 
text-books. Christian Nurture, Ripon, Wis. 


Young or middle-aged woman to take position 
in a child-caring institution in Middle West—an 
excellent opportunity to do real home missionary 
work, while enjoying the conveniences of steam 
heat, electric light and modern plumbing. Wages, 
a good home and $500 per year. Address F. B. 
Johnson, Lock Box 262, Central Station, Toledo, O. 


Gift Booklet for Shut-In Folks. “A Pleasant 
Hobby.” Send 20 cents in stamps to E. H. Carr, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A delightful gift for friends and sweethearts. 
Aunt Hannah's genuine Adirondack Balsam Pil- 
lows, Sweet scented and soothing. 3 lb. pillow 
$1.25, postage paid. Check with order. Mention 
the Oongregationalist. Hannah Payne, Raquette 
Lake, N. Y. 


Christmas Surprise—Giant paper candy-stick 
holding five toys. Postpaid 30 cents; 4 for $1.00. 
Request novelty circular, Mistress Patty C. Com- 
fort, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Broadview Resthome—For convalescents and 
those desiring a permanent home. All modern 
conveniences. Rates $25 up. Write for booklet. 
Broadview, Wilton, Ct. 

Ladies’, $1.75, $2.15 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. 

per dozen. Men’s, $2.75, $3.50 per dozen. Spe- 
cial value, postpaid. Agents wanted. Heaton 
Mfg. Co., 149 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Underwear—2,500,000 pe. New 
Government Wool Underwear purchased by us 
to sell to the public direct at 75c. WACH. 
Actual retail value $2.50 each. All sizes, Shirts 
34 to 46—Drawers 30 to 44. Send correct sizes. 
Pay Postman on delivery or send us money 
order. If underwear is not satisfactory, we 
will refund money promptly upon request. Dept. 
24. The Pilgrim Woolen Co., 1476 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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For example, is the amount spent for the 


beautifying of the service through music and 
the use of flowers of sufficient importance or 
of too great importance when compared with 
the amount given for the spreading of the in- 
fluence of the Sunday school in the community? 
Do we expect too much in the way of self- 
support for certain activities of the church 
while others make a large claim upon the 
budget? Is the church giving too large a place 
to the gathering of its members together to 
receive the Gospel and too small a place to 
sending them out to carry the Gospel to the 
unchurched, at home or abroad? Have we 
actually compared the results obtained in the 
progress of the Kingdom of God by the ex- 
penditure of an extra $500 on some item of 
repairs or decoration with the expenditure of 
a similar amount to meet the urgent appeals of 
the missionary agencies of the church? Pos- 
sibly the churches here at home might find the 
same’ spiritual stimulus as have our missions 
abroad if this matter were made the subject of 
organized effort by some especially appointed 
committee or some one of the regular commit- 
tees of the church. 


The Impact of 1922 Upon 1923 


(Continued from page 821) 
incandescent vapor and monstrous ptero- 
dactyles licking bloody chops beside a slimy 
swamp. And it’s a thoroughly nasty process, 
it’s a bloody and cruel process; it’s a waste- 
ful and non-moral process, and it is an 
every other sort of adjective you can im- 
agine in the dictionary and out of it process; 
and yet it issues in the music of Beethoven 
and the Life of Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, he observes that he himself 
comes out of this process no matter what 
there is in it against which he rebels: 

But I can’t do Mr. H. G. Wells’ touch and 
beat my breast, and say the only God I 
have is the Undying Fire within my soul. 
I know that I came out of the process— 
Undying Fire and all; I am the product of 
it; and though I may not like my parents’ 
looks, I can’t disown it, since it issued in 
me. I must have been in it; I and all the 
noblest of my kind must have been in it— 
Jesus Christ, St. Francis of Assisi, the most 
blazing furnaces of Undying Fire—they 
must all have been in it, or rather in the 
power behind it. I cannot separate myself 
from it, and set myself over against it as 
an enemy. A man ean’t fight his own 
father; that is just it. We are coming to 
it—my own Father, our own Father. He 
must be behind it. 

With the Christian Bible in one’s hand 
and heart, and with the cross at the center 
of its message, a look like that at what has 
come out of the travail pains of earth, 
makes the troubles of 1922 seem like the 
hurt of a child that has stumbled. Never- 
theless for us the movements of our life 
and of our day are stupendous, and it is 
for us to gather up the forces which beat 
and struggle upon and within us and utilize 
their impact for the progress of the future. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 


Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 


Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JoHn B. Catvert, D.D., President ; 
Sipnny WeestER, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarRpD oF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs, Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 a.m. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Werrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
HHDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WOMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
Sec., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSHTTS HoMM MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
’ erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 611 ‘Congregational House, 
Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from. churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Bvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


, up FuND ror MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THH MIssionaRy SOCIPTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational’ House, Hart- 
ford. . 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
' 806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore BW. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On _ rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New England Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at. Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 
eanteen, shower baths, postal and _ banking 
facilities, and a check’! room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
eirculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gitts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


New England office. . 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William HE. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 


Secretary, Rev. Charles BH. Burton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
i 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 
REV. ROCKWELL H. Porryr, Chairman, Ct. 
Rny. FRANCIS J. VAN HoRN, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 


Mr. WALTER E. BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Rry. ARTHUR H. BrAprorD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Baeecutive Staff 


Rev. CHARLES BE. BURTON (ea officio), Secretary 
Rny. JAMS H. MCCONNELL, Associate Secretary 
Rey. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

REV, WILLIAM §S. BwARD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together_with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. ( 

The five-year program’ voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Education, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 

Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Haney CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMDRY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N, BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Hstablished by the National Council to make 

available for the colleges the resources of the 

denomination in fellowship and money. 


THECONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
ehurch work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund. for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Bxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
‘A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. f 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
_ Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. B d 
Rey. William B. Strong ke ei oe 


Hditorial Secretary, Rey. Wnoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Brnest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Bnglish, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Secy Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Hrnest: M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H, Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
aS rai alee nani ea Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Secretaries 

A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
F. N. White, 19 So, LaSalle St., Chicago 
G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 


Educational and church work 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


in the South 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

A. E. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, Student and Young People’s 
Secretary. 

Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer. 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 

Program including Social Service, Missionary 

Education, Student and Young People’s work: 

aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 

directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 

Leadership. 


Rey. 
Rev. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 


anager. 
Rev. William W. Gilroy, Hditor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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For your Church School Class 


THE UNIQUE ENVELOPE SERIES 


35 cents 


Almost all teachers wish 


to remember their. church-school classes at Christmas time. 


35 cents 
But when you 


must multiply the gift by eight, ten, twelve, or more, the price, for most givers, must be low. For classes of 


young people, these little books are ideal. 
of their spiritual message. 


They will be appreciated for the beauty both of their appearance and 
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——SOME LAST SUGGESTIONS FOR SANTA CLAUS——— 


For the Boys and Girls 


THE GOLDEN GOBLET 
Jay T. Stocking 


Hert is one of the finest collections of chil- 
dren’s stories in print. They appeal strongly 
to the imagination of the little folks, and 
while each teaches a moral truth—either di- 
rectly or allegorically—this truth is so clothed 
that it does not mar the interest in the tale. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE CITY THAT NEVER WAS 
REACHED Jay T. Stocking 


Nine captivating stories for the “little ones,” 
several of them especially appropriate for the 
Christmas season. ‘Mr. Stocking has ~ with 
remarkable success essayed one of the most 
difficult things in the world, ... to write 
stories for little children, of sound Christian 
influence, yet not didactic, unchildlike, nor 
vapid.”— Prof. J. F. Genung. 

Price, $1.25. 


JOHNNY BLOSSOM 


Translated by Emilie Poulsson 


This fine story of the little Norwegian boy has 

delighted thousands of boys and girls and will 

eontinue to please for generations to come. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE OUTDOOR STORY BOOK 
Carolyn S. Bailey 


There is no book of nature stories for little 
children that can be compared with this one. 
The most universal and humble facts of the 
year, outdoors, are used to make story plots 
of wonder tale and miraculous interest. There 
are Stories for the home, the kindergarten, the 
echureh school, the children’s church, and the 
camp. Price, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


Postage, 10 cents. 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


For your Pastor 


SEEKING THE CITY Studies in the 
J. Gurr Reed 


Pilgrim’s Progress 


‘With Foreword by Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D. 


“Tt is a common mistake,” says the author, 
to think of Pilgrim’s Progress as exclusively 
a children’s book. It is no more a_ juve- 
nile book than the parables of our Lord. It is 
as profound as human nature itself, and it re- 
pays the most minute study.’ In this book 
Mr. Reed gives expositions of the leading epi- 
sodes in the Pilgrim’s adventures, showing how 
extraordinarily true they are to vital religious 
experience. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGES OF 
THE MIRACLES 
George Henry Hubbard 


Author of ‘The 
Parables.” 
Seizing on the unique element in the Gospel 
miracles, as universally acknowledged, namely, 
their moral and spiritual beauty, Mr. Hubbard 
has led the way to a rich mine of truth for 
ministers and Bible students. An experienced 
teacher writes: “I am getting from the mira- 
cles what I never before discovered. Mr. Hub- 

bard makes everything so clear.” 


Price, $2.00. Postage,10 cents. 


NEW PATHS THROUGH OLD 
PALESTINE Margaret Slattery 


“In a simple, intimate way Miss Slattery tells 
about her experience in Palestine—where she 
went, what she did, what she saw, the inci- 
dents along the way and her own thoughts and 
feelings, in Jerusalem, in Bethlehem, on the 
way to Jericho, in Bethany, on the Mount of 
Olives, in the Garden, and finally, going down 
into Hgypt.—The Congregationalist. 

Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


Teachings of Jesus in 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


For Anybody 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN ~ 
MODERN SPEECH 


Translated by the late Richard Francis Weymouth 


Not a crude translation in colloquial English 
but an exact translation in finished English. 
“Tt revitalizes the Living Word.” 


Opinions of the Press 


“Tt is a work admirably done and is a great aid 
in getting at the real meaning of the New 
Testament of our Lord. This is a book every 
minister would do well to have on his study 
table.’—The Lutheran World. 

“Peoplé will read their New Testament as 
given in these pages with the zest of a new 
book.” —Christian World. 

“A most convenient hand-book for those who 
wish to turn Bible study from a matter of rela- 
tive indifference to a real joy and pleasure.’”’— 
The Christian Evangelist. 

“There is a delightful fascination in reading 
the old truths and thoughts in easy, everyday 
words.’’—The Sunday School Times. 


Personal Appreciations 
“Tt is reverent, scholarly, and really beauti- 
ful.”’—Rev. G. Campbell-Morgan, D.D. 


“Most eareful, scholarly and sagacious. It can 
always be relied on for accuracy and penetra- 
tion. The book is by far the best of its 
kind.”’—Principal 8. D. F. Salmond. 


“JT never felt the sacred writings so near to 
me before.’—The Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, 
Dean of Manchester, England. 


We would suggest as a Christmas gift the 
beautiful India paper pocket edition in limp 
leather, at $2.50. Send for circular giving full 
list of bindings and prices. 


At Your 
Service 
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Study of New Testament Miracles 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I should like to call the attention of the 
readers of The Congregationalist to a most 
timely and interesting book by one of the 
teachers in Mansfield College, Oxford. It is 
a study of the New Testament miracles called 
“Miracles and the New Psychology,” by H. R. 
Micklem (Oxford University Press). The 
author, after a brief introduction to Psycho- 
therapy and an examination of the sources, 
gives a most illuminating account of the beliefs 
current in New ‘Testament times liable to 
affect diagnosis of disease and methods of 
healing. He then proceeds to a detailed ex- 
amination of the healing of leprosy, demon 
possession, fever, paralysis, lameness, blind- 
ness, deaf-stammering, hemorrhage, the “spirit 
of infirmity,’’ dropsy, and of the high priest’s 
ear, and the raisings from the dead. The whole 
question is studied in the light of the newer 
mental methods of healing which have be- 
come well known during the Great War. This 
study is made by a man who knows his Greek 
Testament well and is familiar with the best 
modern research, and is also in touch with the 
medical and psychological references involved. 
The author also possesses a deeply religious 
spirit in his application of the new knowledge 
to the ancient records. J. EpGAR Park. 

West Newton, Mass. 


Laan. 


The “Parlor Radicals’? Motto 
Dear Mr. Bditor: 

In the closing sentence of the Borah editorial 
in your Christmas number you put your finger 
squarely on the irreconcilable difference be- 
tween “100 per cent. Americans” of the Palmer- 
Whitney type and us “Parlor Radicals.” Their 
motto is ‘“Repress!” Ours is “Redress!” Only 
one letter different—but ours points up, and 
theirs points down! 

They have had things all their way for some 
time now; but the tide seems to be turning, 
and it is possible that the constitutional land- 
marks of free speech may even emerge far 
enough before long to permit a dispassionate 
discussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages—I am sure both exist—of the soviet plan. 
I notice that even Senator Borah is not rash 
enough to attempt that yet. 

FREDERICK T, FULLER. 
Harvard Liberal Club of Boston 
Hast Milton, Mass. 


Gandhi Still a Leader 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

_In The Oongregationalist for Sept. 28, you 
quote an article from the Baptist for Aug. 12, 
in which the author says “The -..usses who a 
few months ago were wors’ ...z2 Gandhi as 
a god would today be glad .o see him hung.” 
Please permit me to enter my most earnest 
and sincere protest against any such expres- 
sion. Everything you quote in that article I 
believe to be absolutely wrong. I don’t believe 
that “in the judgment of most Americans liv- 
ing in India patience has been carried beyond 
the point where it ceases to be a virtue.’ I 
question very much that the author has had the 
opportunity to obtain the judgment of “most 
Americans” living in India. There are sey- 
eral thousands of us, and no man knows what 
we are all thinking and even though all the 
Americans did think so, it would not necessa- 
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rily prove it to be right. The trouble with many 
Americans and Britishers, too, is that they 
judge Gandhi by their own prejudices and do 
not really know what the heart of India thinks 
and feels. Though I have not the least sym- 
pathy with Gandhi’s attitude toward the Brit- 
ish Government or his Non-Co-operation 
Movement and though I should oppose in every 
way possible his civil disobedience, I cannot 
shut my eyes to what I believe to be a fact, 
namely that Gandhi is still in the estimation of 
his fellow-Indians a true Mahatma whom they 
would follow anywhere he would lead them. 
JOHN J. BANNINGA. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Pasumalai, India. 


Comments on “ Four Points” 
Dear Mr. Hditor: 

May I offer a comment or two concerning 
Mr. Bigelow’s four points in reply to Dr. Da- 
vis’ article on the textile strike? 

First: That a Fact Finding Agency is Not 
the Chief Need. 

I heartily agree in giving a high importance 
to the personal attitudes with which we look 
on industrial controversies; but our attitudes 
are themselves the products of what we con- 
ceive to be the facts. The more thorough our 
knowledge of the facts, the more intelligent 
can be our attitudes. The public as a whole 
feels itself pitifully unable to get at the facts 
in labor disputes. 

Second: That a Fair Relationship between 
Wages and Profits is not Determinable. 

It is true that the establishment of a per- 
centage relationship between “labor and capi- 
tal’ would have little significance, since the 
capital profits are divided among a relatively 
small number of individuals, and ten per cent. 
of capital gains shared among a few stock- 
holders is not comparable to ninety per cent. 
divided among an army of wage-earners. 

But these questions ean fairly be asked: 

Is the rate paid by this industry on eapital 
—taking into account hidden reserves as well 
as declared dividends—more or less than that 
paid by industries of a _ similar 
hazard? 

Are the wages paid to labor proportionately 
more or less than those paid elsewhere to 


degree of 


‘labor of the same grade? 


Third: That a Living Wage 
First Lien on Industry. 

But laborers may be forced by the perisha- 
ble nature of the commodity they haye to offer 
—waiting for a better bargain would often 
mean starvation—to accept wages below what 
is necessary to preserve efficiency and to sup- 
The large number of 
working mothers and of working children, the 
high morbidity rate among the wage-working 
classes, and the tremendously disproportionate 
infant mortality rate indicate that men are 
now subsisting on such inadequate wages. 

No corporation is regarded as financially 
sound which does not provide not only for the 
first cost of its plant and equipment, but, be- 
fore any dividends are declared, for mainte- 
nanee and reserves against depreciation. The 
payment of mere subsistence wages is possible 
only because inadequately nourished workers 
are cared for, not by the industry, but by pub- 
lic or private charity when their working ‘life 
comes to a hastened end, and their places may 
be taken—if their wages have failed to provide 
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for healthy families to succeed them—by for- 


eign workers with still lower standards of san- 
itation and self-respect. 

Fourth: That the Minimum Wage only 
God Knows. 

But he has put no prohibition on our at- 
tempting to find it out. 

Men have found the so-called freedom to 
work to the limit of their capacity and to the 
measure of their needs a doubtful brand of 
liberty. It amounts to the freedom of all to 
work to the limit of the capacity of the strong- 
est man and to the measure of the needs ,of 
the man who desires only more and more 
money and feels no obligation to save some 
strength and some portion of his day for his 
duties as a citizen, a father, and a human 
being with capacities for development. For in 
a society where there are always men looking 
for jobs—even in the greatest boom periods—no 
workman can be free from the fear that it may 
be his place that will be taken by the worker 
who is willing to work just a little longer or 
for just a little less; and the freedom of one 
becomes the fetter of all. 

Oak Park, Illinois. ELINOR G. HAYES. 

Congregational Tourists 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

A Congregationalist from one of our largest 
churches in the North, with his family, spent 
last winter in one of Florida’s finest tourist 
cities. In his large touring car he passed one 
of our struggling churches to attend a large 
Methodist church a few blocks distant. Be- 
fore he returned North, he wrote his check for 
several hundred dollars for the expense of the 
Methodist church which he attended. This 
prosperous Congregationalist, for whom his 
denomination has done so much, missed the 
chance of his life to be a constructive force 
in a struggling church in a growing city. 

Congregationalists are good people but 
poorly trained in the rugged yirtue of loyalty 
to their denominational household. If the 
many Congregationalists moving South would 
be loyal to the great things of ‘our fellowship, 
they would soon develop powerful Congrega- 
tional churches in the Southern cities. A 
Presbyterian pastor in a Southern city con- 


fessed that of his 1,800 members, 600 of the 


very best had been Congregationalists in the 
North. And there was a Congregational 
church only five blocks from this great Pres- 
byterian church. This indifference to denomi- 
national responsibility is not due to breadth 
of mind, but to flabby ethical and spiritual 
fiber. Our denomination has a great mission 
in America and the South. It has a claim 
on our loyalty and, if need be, our sacrifice. 
TH. EK. 


Poem Requested 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I read The Congregationalist with more and 
more pleasure. JI wonder if any of its readers 
can give us the pnoem, “Where he _ walks, 
walks the Western. trail with me.” This may 
not be the title. I only heard it once from a 
dearly loved pastor who left us to enter the 
service in the Great War. All I can quote is 
the line above, but the whole poem is very 
beautiful, and I shall greatly thank any one 
who can give a copy through the courtesy of 
The Congregationalist. 

AIDA BREWSTER NORTHROP. 

Crookston, Minn. 
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Talk of the Sanctum 


In This Issue 
We bid good-by to the Old Year and look forward hopefully 


to the New Year which is just at hand. We have a three- 
fold New Year message this week, in which the Editors, 
present and past, join—Mr. Gilroy, Dr. Bridgman and Dr. 
Dunning. 

Upon the cover we present another Notable Church Edifice 
—the North Church in Cambridge, Mass. Appropriately the 
pastor of that church, Rev. Lawrence R. Howard, contributes 
an excellent article on U'he JIrrepressible Spirit, and another 
little article tells the story of the church. 

Loyal L. Wirt, just back from his remarkably successful 
tour to the Orient and Australia in behalf of the Near East 
Relief, and personal inspection of Near Hast conditions, gives 
us an illuminating story of his experiences and observations. 
It is an encouraging story of generous response to the call 
for help, but a very sad story of desperate distress among the 
helpless victims of the Turks. 

The Editor’s Letter from the South this week describes 
picturesque New Orleans and the good work of Straight Col- 
lege and Teogaloo. : 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Firman of Chicago, of Firman Settle- 
ment House fame, tells of some of her experiences and ob- 
servations in China. 

Our Pilgrim Pulpit is occupied by Rev. Hubert ©. Herring 
of Wichita, Kan., whose inspiring sermon is for the New 
Year. And there is New Year verse. 

The story of an interesting and significant occasion in 
Pittsburgh, when a distinguished Congregationalist assisted 
im an Episcopal ordination is told by George Hatfield of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dean Charles R. Brown conducts the Bible Class in the 
International lessons this week. You will like the way he 
does it. 


Our Readers’ Forum 

We try to make The Congregationalist an open forum for, 
the discussion of the most vital subjects related to life. We 
do not attempt to settle all the problems of the universe, nor 
even of our Congregational fellowship, but we do try to throw 
as much light as possible upon many of the problems which 
challenge the attention of Christian people. We want all the 
co-operation we can get from our readers in this task. We 
welcome the frank and friendly advice and suggestions of 
all our friends. We want facts and we want intelligent in- 
terpretation of facts. We want to give those who disagree 
with our writers or our editors opportunity to have their say. 

Please bear in mind when writing for Our Readers’ Forum 
that we cannot handle long letters because our space is so 
limited and there are so many who want to write on so many 
subjects. If one comes directly to the point and writes con- 
cisely, one can say a good deal in 200 words or even 100 words. 
Make the limit 300 words hereafter, and let us see if it will 
not be much more satisfactory for all of us. 

If you have a bright idea for this discussion department, 
see if you cannot express it in 50 words. Often an idea thus 
briefly expressed attracts more attention and does more good 
than a longer letter or article would do. 

Try it! 
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To ‘The Congregationalist’”’ Family : 


The Subscribers and the Staff of Zhe Congregationalist are really different from 
those of any other periodical we have known — different in their relationships and in 
their attitude toward each other. The members of the Staff enjoy a happy home-like 
life together, having a delightful comradeship in work worth while and a delightful 
comradeship with the big family of our subscribers who, although scattered far, are 
always near to our hearts, and a host of them are near to us in. spirit. 


One of the good results of this comradeship is that it lasts. A surprisingly large 
number of our readers are subscribers for life. As good friends you may be sure that 
we are always glad to receive your personal letters, telling us frankly how you like 
what we are doing—and how you don’t like some things that we do, and with 
your constructive suggestions on how to make the paper better. We are always 
especially pleased to see you personally in our offices, at 14 Beacon St., Boston, and 
at 19 West Jackson St., Chicago. The latch-string is always out. 


Now I want to tell you something about plans for the New Year, so that you can 
tell your friends why they will find them interesting and will subscribe before they 
miss any more good things which every week’s issue contains. 


The cover pictures will continue to include Notable Church Edifices and many 
other interesting and beautiful pictures. The Editorials will interpret the subjects 
which seem to be most timely and most important for us to consider together. The 
News of the Christian World will be summarized and interpreted, so will the News of 
our Churches, with special emphasis on Methods — “how they do it.” 

Some of our most successful pastors will lead our Bible Class and conduct our 
prayer meeting column, thus giving variety and a fresh wealth of good ideas. The 
Christian Endeavor Column will continue under the bright helpful leadership of Charles 
Ernest White. Our Pilgrim Pulpit will introduce many of our best preachers, especially 
the younger ones—the “coming men.”” Every week there will be a good Children’s 
Story. Our Readers’ Forum always will be open for the discussion of timely be 
We are bound to have some fun too, with the weekly Risibles. 


Feature articles will include reports on the present Lausanne Conference on the 
Near East, by Prof. William W. Rockwell; stories from China by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Firman; impressions of South America by Rev. Isaac Ogden Rankin; sketches of social 
and industrial progress at home and abroad by Dr. Arthur E. Holt; Miss Ethel Daniels 
Hubbard’s inspiring series on “ Unheralded Heroes in the Ministry”; studies of Euro- 
pean countries today by Dr. Newton M. Hall; timely, instructive and inspiring messages 
by John Wright Buckham, Raymond Calkins, Charles E. Jefferson, John Henry Jowett, 
Sherwood Eddy, J. Percival Huget, Ozora S. Davis, Francis E. Clarke, William Worth- 
ington, Lloyd C. Douglas, Willard L. Sperry, Ernest Bourner Allen, Howard A. Bridg- 
man, Charles R. Brown, Charles E. Burton, William E. Barton and many others. 


A Happy New Year to yout all! 


RoLFE Cos.eicu, Managing Editor. 
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New Year’s Greetings from Three Editors 


Or in the pastorate, among its richest experiences 
in successive fields, was that of sharing with hon- 
ored predecessors those affectionate relationships with 
one’s people which common service and worship develop. 
I have assumed that no feature of a New Year’s num- 
ber would be more appreciated than a word of greet- 
ing from my two living predecessors in the editorial 
office—Dr. Dunning and Dr. Bridgman. 
Dr. Bridgman I have known for about fifteen years. 
I shall never forget the brotherly cordiality with which 
he expressed his good will when I told him I had been 
asked to succeed him, and the unaffected sincerity with 
which he prayed for me as, at his suggestion, we knelt 
together in that moment, behind the closed door of the 
sanctum. Dr. Dunning I had known only as a reader 
of The Congregationalist, during his editorial régime, 
but the early weeks in Boston afforded opportunity for 
personal contact, and also brought from him a note of 
heartiest approval and deepest encouragement in my 
work. It is a great joy to know that he is regaining 
strength after a long period of crucial ill-health. May 
he be spared for many years! 
In every position, secular or religious, the personal 
joy of one’s labor is so made, or marred, by the nature 
of one’s relationships with one’s predecessor, or succes- 


sor, that it is a delight to record this happy situation. 
In appealing to my predecessors for a word of New 
Year’s greeting to their former readers, | had not an- 
ticipated any friendly allusion to myself, but it means 
much to accept, and reciprocate, such Christian cordiality. 

Is not this the spirit that is essential to success in 
all Christian enterprise? Personal ambitions, personal 
feelings, personal interests, have place only as they are 
dominated by consecration to high purposes and pledged 
in co-operations for the Kingdom. The success of The 
Congregationalist is to bé won by maintaining and de- 
veloping the atmosphere of a great family circle, a fel- 
lowship of mutual confidence, a fellowship of conference 
and counsel and a fellowship with the purpose of help- 
fulness and service. 

Our thoughts for our readers at the New Year are 
as much of appeal as of greeting. We need something 
more than casual support, or hurried interest in our 
columns. We need the co-operation and sense of com- 
mon purpose, the deeply prayerful interest, that alone 
can make the only national organ of our Congregational 
fellowship an effective voice of leadership and inspira- 
tion in the service of Christ for the world. 

WruiiaAmM EH, GriLtroy 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Old Anchors In New Waters 


THANK my genial successor for inviting me to share 
with him and my honored predecessor, Dr. Dunning, 
this page which is to carry our combined New Year 
greetings to the great and dearly beloved Congregational- 
ist household. Its members are still the objects of my 
regard, my pride and my affection no less than in the 
days when week by week I sought to speak to them 
words of encouragement and guidance. Other papers may 
have a larger constituency, but none has a finer one. 
Keepers of the faith, if not sticklers for the so-called 
fundamentals, men and women of action if not always 
in the lime-light, salt and'savor of many a community 
large and small, givers and workers, lovers of Christ 
and of mankind, I salute you. Missing much the weekly 


Dr. Dunning’s 


T is with peculiar satisfaction that I respond to the 

invitation of the Editor-in-Chief of The Congrega- 
tionalist to give a New Year greeting to its readers. 
Some of them I ‘addressed weekly as a regular con- 
tributor or editor for twenty-five years. 

My special reason for satisfaction is that the paper, 
under the administration of Mr. Gilroy, fits the present 
_ situation sanely, with open mind, thorough acquaint- 
ance with existing conditions, industrial, political, edu- 
cational, theological and international, and with kindly 
appreciation of earnest men and’ women, who, with 
strong convictions, are opposing him and one another. 
With my associate and my immediate successor I had 
difficult problems to face within our Congregational body 


and among the denominations, in peace and war. Some 


opportunity of communicating with you, I may be nearer 
to you than I was when in the sanctum and on the 
side-lines. 

For I, too, am now in the thick of the struggle, test- 
ing out my Christian courage and endurance, my op- 
timism, my faith in man, and in particular my faith 
in boys, in the swiftly flowing stream of real life. It 
may rejoice some of you to be assured that the old 
anchors hold in the new waters on which my little boat 
is sailing. So may it be with all of us as 1923 brings 
new experiences, new relationships and new opportuni- 
ties to know our God better and to serve our fellowmen 

Howarp A. BripGMAN 
Editor-in-Chief, 1911-1921. 


more faithfully. 


Word of Cheer 


of these problems seemed insoluble. Now some are 
solved, others forgotten. But looking back on them, 
they seem simple compared with those now demanding 
attention. As I see our paper taking positive leader- 
ship, without emotional belligerency, with the assurance 
of carefully acquired knowledge from experience east 
and west, and from fraternal relations with brethren in 
Canada and overseas, and with confident outlook on the 
future, I congratulate you all. With the active support 
you will give, the new year opens full of cheer for the 
part The Congregationalist will take in promoting the 
worthy service of our denomination for the whole church 
of Christ in advancing his kingdom throughout the 
world. A. E. DuNNING 
Editor-in-Chief, 1889-1911. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Optimism Justified 


4) a hopeful facts that we have been presenting re- 
garding the South find further, and very decided, 
exemplification in two letters that we have received this 
week. 

One is from Dr. Will W. Alexander of the Commis- 
sion on Inter-racial Co-operation, and contains a quota- 
tion from an address recently delivered by Mrs. James 
H. McCoy, widow of the late Bishop McCoy of the 
M. E. Church, South. Before her marriage Mrs. McCoy 
was Miss Mary Moore, president of Athens College in 
Alabama, and known throughout the South as one of 
the most influential women in that State. Dr. Alexander 
says of her: “She was born in the black belt and breathes 
the traditions of the old South.” Her tribute to the 
A. M. A. workers is, therefore, remarkable, and all the 
more so as her remarks were made without any ideai 
of their having significance outside the group in which 
she was speaking. 


Here is the quotation: 


Immediately following the Civil War, when after- 
war prejudices were at their height, there flocked into 
the South large numbers of political exploiters—“carpet 
baggers,” as they were commonly called. Taking ad- 
vantage of the disfranchisement of the white citizen- 
ship, they stepped into autocratic power by flattering 
and cajoling the hordes of liberated slaves just endowed 
with the ballot. For the first time, Southern statesmen, 
Confederate officers, scholars—the best blood of the 
South—heard Negroes addressed as “Mr. and Mrs.,” and 
saw them taken to the bosoms of hypocritical adventurers 
for the sole purpose of using them as political tools. 

About the same time that these alien dictators de- 
scended upon the bleeding states of the old Confederacy, 
there came into the: South from the same geographical 
region a large company of gentle, unselfish missionaries, 
chiefly women, to teach the black folk in the missionary 
schools, which by the aid of Northern boards, were being 
readily established throughout the former slave-holding 
states. Is it to be marvelled at that the Southern whites, 
crushed by defeat, embittered by alien exploitation, and 
blinded by long-established conventions, should have con- 
fused in his thinking these two groups—the carpet 
bagger and the earnest missionary teacher—and that 
the contempt and dislike naturally visited upon the one 
should have extended to the other also? 

Thinking people in the South now understand that 
no missionary ever offered for service in Africa with 
a finer consecration and more complete self-forgetful- 
ness than did those Christian men and women who 
established schools for Negroes in the South in recon- 
struction days. We recognize that the reason there is 
in the South today a helpful, aspiring citizenship of 
Negro people is largely due to the work wrought by 
Northern .missionaries, and to the educational founda- 
tions laid by them among Negro boys and girls during 
the first thirty years following the war. 


The other letter tells of a movement to enlist the 
250,000 organized women of the Southern Methodist 
Church in a determined and systematic campaign against 
lynching. This movement was launched in Atlanta, Ga., 
during the first week in December, and came as the 
result of a three-days’ conference, in which women from 
thirteen states were called together by the Race Rela- 
tions Committee of the Woman’s Missionary Council. 
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Pledging themselves, individually and officially, to a 
persistent anti-lynching campaign, the women passed the 
following resolution, which was signed by 31 represen- 


tative leaders from 14 States: 

Whereas, the defeat of the Dyer anti-lynching bill, 
which provided for the federal control of lynching, has 
thrown the whole responsibility back upon each state 
for removing this hideous crime; therefore, 

Be it resolved, that we, the Commission on Race 
Relations of the Woman’s Missionary Council, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, the conference social 
service superintendents and other officers in conference 
in Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 4-6, 1922, do now demand of the 
authorities of the several states that they make good 
their claim proving their competency to abolish mob 
violence and lynching. 

That we assume our responsibility as citizens for 
the protection of human life and thereby call upon all 
the people of all the states, upon the pulpit and upon 
the press to join in an insistent and persistent agita- 
tion. against this barbarous practice. 

That we formulate plans for an organized movement 
in behalf of adequate state laws and law enforcement. 


Christian Leaders on the League 


S was anticipated, recent editorial reference to the 

League of Nations has brought to us letters of 
strong approval and also of disapproval. It is a subject 
to avoid if one wishes merely to please, or to attain a 
unanimous verdict. There are issues, however, that have 
to be faced, no matter what their difficulty or danger, 
and the League of Nations issue is one of them. It is 
something more than a political issue—in fact it is at 
heart a spiritual issue, and it cannot be rightly settled 
until it is approached and discussed as such. 

We have tried to approach the matter with judicial’ 
temper, and with what might be called the “Forum” 
spirit. Politicians may seek for snap verdicts and votes. 
independently of the intelligence and deliberate judg- 
ment with or without which they may be given, but 
spiritual issues demand intelligent consideration and 
action. Dogmatic temper and partisan spirit cannot 
help in determining them. Whatever decision America 
ultimately makes concerning the League, there is a: 
place and need for calm and dispassionate discussion, 
and, above all, for consideration of what the League: 
symbolizes for Christian leaders elsewhere. 

How far, in some instances, there has been departure 
from this temper and spirit is evidenced in the remark: 
of a well-known minister to us recently that he could’ 
hardly, even in a prayer, thank God that the nations: 
were drawing closer together without having somebody 
in his congregation accuse him of “bringing polities into» 
the pulpit.” 

We have referred to Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s strong” 
advocacy of the League. Returning from the meeting of 
the Extension Boards in Binghamton, the editor had 
a pleasant meeting on the train with Dr. Wilfred Gren:- 
fell, and found in the eminent Labrador missionary, 
fresh from Geneva and direct from observation of the: 
League, an advocate equally ardent. Dr. Grenfell hopes. 
to give us a short statement of his convictions, and their- 
grounds. Meanwhile we quote from a recent article’ 
which he contributed to The British Weekly on “The 
League of Nations from the Gallery.” Referring tothe: 
fact that the League sessions are democratically open: 
to the public, that publicity is being stressed in previi- 
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sion for the registry of treaties, and that secrecy is put- 
ting nations under suspicion, Dr. Grenfell says: 

The record of the League is becoming fast its chief 
credential. It was moral force only that the League 
used to drive back 100,000 Serbians out of Albania and 
restore peace. It was ability to give time that settled 
Upper Silesia when no way seemed possible; it was 
League spirit that kept Poland and Lithuania from fight- 
ing, and the speed with which the League could come 
to the help of refugees in Russia and Smyrna was hectic 
compared with old diplomatic speeds. 

The League, he continues, is a baby. But to my 
mind its birth marked a new Christmas in the world’s 
history, It is a lusty youngster, and already has strangled 
more snakes in its cradle than ever Hercules did—a 
portent of its ability one day to cleanse the Augean 
stables of greed, cruelty, suspicion and hate, and an 
augury of that new era of peace on earth which we all 
claim we believe in, and which only waits now every 
man’s personal answer to that challenge that alone dig- 
nifies human life and saves it from being a tragic drama, 
viz., the challenge to believe that every single human 
life is needed in the knighthood that shall form not a 
mere human empire, but “the Kingdom of God on 
earth.” 


Dr. Grenfell’s chief fear is that in the discourage- 
ment and unsettlement due to America’s failure to enter, 
and with the lack of her stabilizing influence in tense 
situations, some outbreak may occur that may destroy 
the hope that the League has engendered, before Amer- 
ica’s adherence makes that hope steadfast. 

Much the same ideals as those voiced by Dr. Grenfell 
were expressed in a leading article by the Archbishop 
of Upsala (Rev. Dr. Nathan Séderblom), in the same 
British paper, of Oct. 5, under the title “The League of 
Nations Needs a Christian Soul.” Dr. Séderblom says: 


If the Holy Alliance failed and if the actual League 
of Nations is a bitter disappointment to millions who 
nourished Messianic hopes at its origin, we must not 
forget that the idea itself is Christian and sacred. But 
a real League of Nations, a Commonwealth of peoples, 
must have a soul, otherwise it is a dead body or a 


fettering machine; that soul must be a Christian soul, 


otherwise it may easily be a devil. 


A Gracious Incident 

HATEVER may be thought about re-ordination, 

there would seem to be nothing but very gracious 
recognition of the larger fellowship in Christ on the 
part of those who invited Dr. F. E. Emrich to partici- 
pate in an Episcopal ordination as reported elsewhere. 
The suggestion came from the candidate himself, but it 
is interesting to know that it was unhesitatingly ap- 
proved by the officiating Bishop. We do not know the 
canons and requirements from the Episcopal side, but 
we are sure that Dr. Emrich violated no principle or 
spirit of Congregationalism in his gracious acceptance 
of a gracious invitation. 

We are among those who stress the spiritual ideals 
of Congregationalism. We are not prepared to make 
-erucial compromises in behalf of formal and outward 
‘unity, and we have little faith in professed movements 
‘toward Christian catholicity which are not equally 
movements toward Christian freedom. But we are well 
-assured that catholicity is the true spirit of Congrega- 
tionalism, and we are equally sure that God’s spirit is 
“manifest in many experiences, faiths and communions. 
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We are sure, also, that the spirit of courtesy is the spirit 
of Christ, and we welcome every occasion and incident, 
where with truth to conviction and without compromise 
of honesty, men of different communions are brought 
together in comity and appreciation. It is out of such 
incidents that new understandings and organizations 
are to arise. The incident of this participation of a 
Congregational minister in an Episcopal ordination is 
a wholesome evidence of a new spirit of progress. 


Dr. Davis’ Services 

ITH the end of 1922 Dr. Ozora S. Davis concludes 
a period of five years of faithful service in the 
weekly interpretation of the International Sunday School 
Lessons. Some time ago Dr. Davis proposed his giving 
up this service, and in view of this we have planned 
two things—one, the venturing of what we frankly recog- 
nize aS an interesting experiment, viz., the entrusting 
of the lesson comment.to a variety of interpreters from 
week to week; and the other, the hope of using Dr. Davis 
for another form of distinctive service. In accord with 
this latter purpose, we have requested Dr. Davis to 
write for us a series of articles on Pastoral Problems— 
a series which will discuss in intimate manner the per- 
sonal and underlying problems of pastoral relationships. 
We believe that Dr. Davis can give to the discussion 
of these problems an interest that will appeal to lay- 
men as well as ministers. And it is hardly necessary 
to state that if Dr. Davis undertakes this task, it will 
be done by a man who is no theorist, but whose reputa- 
tion as a practical, working pastor, stands at the very 

highest in the churches where he served. 


Boston’s Disgrace 

N Boston, during the past year, there have been reve- 

lations of deplorable conditions of lawlessness and 
dishonor, but the crowning disgrace came on the eve- 
ning of Dec.-14, when at a banquet of the New England 
Road Builders’ Association, held in the Hotel Somerset, 
in flagrant violation of the law, at the plate of each 
of the several hundred guests was provided a nursing 
bottle containing a half-pint of rye whiskey. 

The hotel management claims to have had no knowl- 
edge of the fact that liquor-was being provided, or of 
the source of supply, assuming that the little boxes 
in which the nursing bottles were found contained only 
harmless souvenirs. It ought not to be difficult, how- 
ever, to trace responsibility for so wholesale an offence. 

It seems incredible that such a thing can happen 
with impunity. We fully anticipate that there will be 
legal investigation and indictments. Meanwhile, if Pro- 
hibitionists were shocked by the announcement in the 
papers on the morning following the banquet, they could 
find some comfort in the description of the affair. The 
chairman, according to reports, found difficulty in get- 
ting order for his guests to be heard, and the beer-garden 
elements that have usually been associated with public 
dinners where liquor has flowed were much in evidence. 
It takes an incident of this kind to remind us of the 
sort of barbarism, once common, from which we have 
been largely freed by the Eighteenth Amendment, even 
if it is not functioning perfectly or is set at nought by 
those who value “booze” more than honor and decency. 
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A New Year’s Wish 
By Mabel H. Gray 


An undiscovered country this new year, 

With highways smooth, with paths, too, rough and steep. 

There may you find the fastnesses of peace, 
Unshakeable and deep. 

Great peaks of faith, where every seeming ill, 

Seen from God’s height, grows small, and doubts are still. 

Valleys of happiness, with fruitful fields. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Paper of Pins 

I rode with friends, who took me in a 
Swift Chariot, and we journeyed through 
places where I was a stranger. And they 
told me concerning one and another of the 
folk who lived or had lived in the houses 
along the road. And concerning one of 
them, this is the story that a certain lady 
told to me: 

Once upon a time, there was a Young 
Lady, who came of a Prosperous Family, and 
who continued Prosperous by Rigid Econ- 
omy. And she never in all her life had owned 
an whole Paper of Pins. And when she was 
about to be Married, then there was bought 
for her a Paper of Pins. And she prized it 
more than almost anything that she ever 
had owned. And when she removed pins 
from the Paper for the fastening of her 
Wedding Gown, she was careful not to lose 
them. And she put them all back, each one 
in its own two little holes. 

And as the days and years came and 
went, she took heed, and when she saw a 
Pin, she picked it up; and if ever she lost 
a pin that had been in her Paper, she re- 
placed it with one of the Same Size. So she 
kept that Paper of Pins and a Pin Cushion 
besides, and the Paper of Pins lasted like 
the Cruse of Oil of the Widow where the 
Prophet Elijah boarded. And all the years 
through, she was careful not to wear the 
holes in the Paper, and she kept putting 
back the Pins that she Borrowed. 

And it came to pass in time that she died. 
And they took from the Paper the pins that 
fastened her Shroud. And except for the 
pins that were thus used, the Paper of Pins 
was intact as it was when she bought it. 
And she lived with her husband Forty 
years, and he never had to buy her a Paper 
of Pins, no, nor yet One Pin. 

And they said that her husband was 
Likeminded; and that their goods and chat- 
tels increased; and they had Money in the 
Bank. But as she was with her Paper of 
Pins, so was he with all his possessions. 
Therefore did they both live and die Poor; 
and they, left a Large Estate, over which 
their Heirs quarreled; and the Lawyers got 
the most of it. And when the time came for 


the Heirs to divide what was left, behold, it 
was very little: but one of the Great-nieces 
got the original Paper of Pins. And only 
so many were missing as had gone into. the 
Shroud. 

And I considered that every man and 
woman doth measure his or her own life 
and soul by the value which is set by 
them upon Material Things. A Pin is not 
to be wasted; but he who doth set the value 
of a Paper of Pins so high can never be 
otherwise than Poor. And it would not 
greatly alter the Situation if the Paper of 
Pins were a Gold Mine. 


An Outstanding New Book 


The European Situation 

One of the most stimulating and inform- 
ing books which have recently come out 
about Europe is The Struggle for Power in 
Europe, by Dr. L. Haden Guest, who was 
secretary of the Commission representing 
the British Labor delegation from HWngland 
which went to Russia in 1920, and who later 
supplemented his studies made at that time 
in Russia by a visit to the other countries 
of Central and Fastern Hurope. He is a 
man with a liberal point of view and has 
had the opportunity for wide observation. 
After reading his book one is certain that 
the class war is not going to be a game 
between just Labor and Capital. It is more 
liable to be a game in which Capital, Labor, 
the Farmer and sometimes, as in Italy, an 
organized middle class, will all have a part. 
Labor and Capital are not the only economic 
groups claiming the right to become class 
conscious. Neither is nationalism altogether 
to disappear as an organizing center and 
motivating force in the thoughts of men. It 
is prominent even in the Russian mind at 
the present time. 

Dr. Guest points out that the farmer is 
playing a very distinct part in the social 
change now going on in HBurope, and he is 
following courses dictated by what he con- 
siders to be his own welfare. He is not fol- 
lowing the lines marked out for him by 
Socialist philosophy, and in most cases his 
class consciousness is separate from that of 
the labor groups. The Green International 
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is a separate movement from the Red Inter- 
national. The former roots in the country ; 
the latter roots in the city. One believes 
in private property ; the other does not. One 
comes out of the farm; the other comes out 
of the factory. They are on opposite sides 
of a load of wheat. One will promote the 
producers’ co-operatives; the other will pro- 
mote the consumers’ co-operatives. Only in 
extreme cases will they unite. 

Dr. Guest further declares that we will 
see a growing struggle between country and 
town. “Bulgaria, indeed, shows clearly 
what is coming to be recognized more and 
more all over Europe, that future politics 
depend on an agreement (or a fight in lieu 
of agreement) between town and country.” 

In the chapter entitled “Realities of 
Russia” he penetrates back of the phase 
of Bolshevism to concrete realities of actual 
organization which has taken place. This 
chapter is wholesome reading for both friend 
and foe of modern Russia. 

Dr. Guest outlines the future as follows: 


There are very many more internationals 
than is usually imagined. There are, to 
begin with, the Second, Third, and Second 
and a Half Internationals of Socialists and 
Labor movements; then there are Trade 
Union Internationals, the new Peasants In- 
ternational, a Co-operative International, Re- 
ligious Internationals, Brotherhood Interna- 
tionals, Red Cross Internationals, Relief 
Work Internationals, University and School 
Internationals, Agricultural, Medical, Scien- 
tific and many other Internationals, not 
forgetting what has been called the Diplo- 
matic International of Foreign Offices and 
their social circles, and the League of Na- 
tions. But these Internationals do not take 
the place of nationality ; they supplement it. 
And just as no man is a worse father of 
a family because he is a good citizen of his 
town, so no man need be a Worse citizen of 
his nation because he belongs to an inter- 
national organization. Indeed, he will prob- 
ably be a better nationalist, as he will know 
more of how his own nation stands in rela- 
tion to the outside world. The way of 
democracy into the future world, therefore, 
seems to lie along the line of a compromise 
between Socialist and peasant policies, and 
with much of Socialist experiment in the 
towns and industrial areas, the development 
being carried out inside national boundaries 
and strongly colored by national character. 


The book is well worthy the attention of 
the reader, since it is an attempt to review 
the actual social moyements which are tak- 
ing place in all the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe and to see the realities back 
of the propaganda of the various parties. 

ArTHUR E. Hott. 


Tur STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN HuRopPE, by 
L, Hapen Gures¢ (Doran. $4.50). 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Srrixes Must Go To Court, by HENRY 
J. ALLEN (Country Gentleman, Nov. 18). 
The author of this important article is Goy- 
ernor of Kansas and here he explains with 
much pride and satisfaction the history of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 


Tur Empire oF MAcHINES, by JOHN M. 
CrarK (Yale Review, October). The author 
is Professor of Political Heonomy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he has written here 
a capital criticism of “industrialism,” the age 
of machinery, domination of man by the ma- 
chine, the increasing subjugation of man to 
the thing he has created. 
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Conditions in the Near East 


T was just a year ago that I left New 
York for a trip around the world, sailing 
from San Francisco early in January. I 
have visited twenty-six countries. The com- 
mission given me by the American Near 


East Relief Committee was ‘“Internationalize © 


the work of relief in the Near East.” 
“We have spent seventy-five million dol- 
lars in trying to save the minority races 


. within the domain of the Turk, but the task 


is assuming such gigantic proportions that 
we would welcome the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of other countries. We are sending you 
to find other springs of charity, that a great 
outpouring of sympathy may come, not only 
from America, but from the generous-hearted 
people of other lands.” 


AN ENTENTE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Working under that commission, I have 
been trying to bring about an entente of 
friendship by stretching a chain of mercy 
aroung the world; believing that co-opera- 
tion in service for the less fortunate nations 
is bound to bring in that spirit of brother- 
hood and good will for which the world is 
perishing today. 

My message was received everywhere with 
courtesy and responded to with gratifying 
generosity. Near East Relief organizations 
were perfected and are now gathering funds 
in Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, the Philip- 
pines, and all the states of Australia and 
New Zealand. Four cargoes of flour and 
food stuffs have been sent from Australia, 
and these great-hearted Colonials have un- 
dertaken to send a cargo of relief supplies 
to the Near Hast every month. 

The latter part of my commission was to 
revisit the Near East, make thorough in- 
spection of all our orphanages and hospi- 
tals and then return to America with the 
latest report on our work in the field. 

I arrived in Constantinople just after the 
debacle at Smyrna and during the exodus 
from Thrace, and found myself in the center 
of that human stream of misery, sweeping 
from the interior of Turkey, outward, any- 
where, to escape the red hand of those who 
had sworn to clear the Holy Land of the 
Christians. 

During the last two months I have been 
in Hell. That is, I have been in the Near 
Hast. But I have also seen that darkest 
theater of man’s inhumanity to man shot 
through with courage and faith and human 
kindness. I have seen a refinement of 
cruelty practiced openly and widely that 
would make the story of the Dark Ages 
read like a Sunday supplement; but I have 
also seen men die gloriously, fighting to save 
the honor of women and the lives of little 
children. I have seen camps’ containing 


~ 5,000, 20,000, 50,000 cowering, frightened, 


cold, half-starved, wretched human beings, 
stripped of wealth and happiness and re- 
duced to the elemental conditions of sav- 
agery. I have seen little children dying like 
flies after the first frost—180 of them a 
day—in the Athens area alone. I have seen 
women—refined Christian women—scores of 
them, lying on the ground in rain, giving 


Christians Living and Dying in Misery 


By Dr. Loyal Lincoln Wirt 


International Commissioner 


birth to children, without a curtain, without 
a blanket, without doctor or nurse. 


HEARTRENDING BryoNnD DESCRIPTION 
From this scene I have come as fast as 


train and steamer could bring me. From 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Mitylene, Athens, 
Salonica. A short time ago I stood amidst 


90,000 Greek and Armenian refugees, hud- 
dled in wretched camps at Pirzeus. The 
sight reminded me of the Chicago stock 
yards. Added to the crowded misery, the 
eold winter rains had begun. The first camp 
we came to contained 6,000 Greek and Ar- 
menian refugees, who had escaped the flames 
and massacre at Smyrna. They were quar- 
tered in what had once been a series of 
warehouses along the water front. These 
old buildings had been abandoned. The 
floors were of dirt, half the walls broken 
down. The roof was only an apology, 
through which the rain was admitted by a 
thousand rents and openings. On the muddy 
floor sat the refugees in groups, so close 
together there was not even a passageway. 
Here was misery to the nth degree. These 
people had lost everything except the clothes 
they sat in. Very few had blankets. Some 
were able to find a piece of reed matting 
or burlap upon which they could lie. Others 
were prone upon the wet ground. Half of 
them had trachoma or conjunctivitis. Half 
a pound of bread was rationed to each per- 
son. Water could be found only at a dis- 
tance. Sanitary conditions are best imag- 
ined than described. 

Through this reeking “black hole of Cal- 
cutta’”’ I passed, my heart torn to shreds 
to be forced to believe the unbelieveable— 
that in this Christian age, human ‘beings, 
fellow Christians, pro Allies, those who had 
every claim of blood, faith and honor upon 
us, could be left to rot and die in such a 


place of contagion and human suffering. 


Women called to us on every side, clinging 
to our garments, begging that we take away 
their bread ration and give them blankets 
instead. To allow a single person, if one 
can prevent it, to sit through a long, cold 
night, with the rain beating in upon him, 
clad in a thin dress or linen suit, without 
protection against the bleak night wind, is 
inhuman. But to multiply that experience 
a hundred thousand times (a million would 
be nearer the truth) is to expose our Na- 
tional selfishness, indict our political expedi- 
ency and tear the veneer from our Christian 
civilization. During ‘the hour I spent in 
this inferno, I saw three persons die. 

Dr. Mabel Elliott of the American Women’s 
Hospital, to whom I went immediately from 
this scene, with a plea for help, told me 
that one-third of the people in that camp 
were sick and should be in the. hospital. 
She and her organization, together with the 
personnel of the Near Wast Relief, were 
doing what could be done in the emergency 
until such time as the American Red Cross, 
to whom all relief in Europe had been as- 
signed, could begin functioning, but to us 


on the ground, every day’s delay seemed 


inexcusable. This was one of five camps 
I visited that day. It was typical of 
them all. 


Just ONE INSTANCE OF THE TRAGEDY 


At one place I was struck by the cultured 
appearance of a gray-haired man and his 
wife, who sat huddled under a piece of 
canvas, in what had been an old blacksmith 
shop. I asked my interpreter if he would 
get the man’s story, whereat the refugee 
himself spoke up in excellent English and 
said he needed no interpreter; and then 
I learned that he had been a wealthy whole- 
sale merchant in Smyrna. His business and 
property investments represented a fortune 
of half a million dollars. All had been 
swept away. Their children had been sepa- 
rated from them—whether still alive or not 
they could not say. Both this man and his 
wife were college graduates, had traveled 
widely, were as sensitive and high-minded as 
any person who reads these words. Yet here 
they were, refugees, as empty-handed and 
almost as naked as the day they were born, 
sitting on a piece of canvas in the cold 
rain. Why, I asked myself, and I ask you 
—Why? Has the world lost every sense 
of shame? Is the age of chivalry entirely 
past? This aged couple had done no wrong. 
They stood for the virtues and principles 
for which we live, and yet they suffer the 
loss of all things save self-respect. They 
are but two out of as many millions who 
have fled or are fleeing from the land which 
gave them birth,)and which gave birth to 
the religion of Jesus Christ—in defense of 
which they perish. 

As I passed from one camp to another 
I saw a group of several hundred standing 
in the rain. Upon inquiring the reason for 
this I was told that it was a bread line— 
that these people had stood for three hours, 
waiting for their dole of dark bread. Word 
had been passed that the distribution would 
be made at seven o’clock. They had arrived 
at seven for their breakfast ration. It was 
now nearly eleven, and they were still wait- 
ing. Some break in the machinery, some 
fault in the administration, some one had 
blundered, and it is always the poor refugee 
that must bear the brunt of it all. 

Leaving another camp, a woman rushed 
to our automobile, thrust her thin face under 
the top, from which the rain was pouring 
in streams over her bare neck and down 
her back, clad only in a thin calico slip; 
and she, too, was speaking in English, she, 
too, had attended an American school—had 
been a teacher there, and was now a refu- 
gee. She asked nothing for herself, but . 
begged in the name of compassion that some 
place might be found for her daughter, who 
at that moment was lying on a piece of 
bagging, in the dark corner of a shed, in 
childbirth. 

THE Cry FOR BLANKETS 

So it was all day long, as I passed from 
one camp of misery to another. There were 
between 90,000 and 100,000 of these poor 
wretches, scattered from Athens to Pirzeus. 
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was the same cry— 
I saw a woman whose 
sweet face and white hair reminded me 
strangely of my mother. I stopped to speak 
to her. Through an interpreter I asked if 
she was in special need—what would make 
her happy. She pointed to the piece of 
soiled calico over her feet, saying, “That 
is all the covering I have at night.” Be- 
neath her was a flour sack. The ground 
was damp. This dear old soul, with her 
sweet face and white hair, was cold, cold 
with a chilling cold that none of us have 
ever endured. If I could but give blankets 
to them all! But it was not my sphere of 
service to distribute blankets or relief. I 
was there simply to see and tell the story, 
and yet one would have needed a heart of 
stone not to have handed that dear old 
soul the price of a blanket. Did you ever 
have a saint and martyr kiss your hand? 
The spot burns yet. 

Standing in the midst of this human 
wreckage—with the eternal question in my 
mind—why ?—I could but turn my eyes up- 
ward to the Acropolis, dominating this re- 
gion of a thousand ancient glories. Out- 
lined against the gray sky stood the Parthe- 
non, its broken magnificence enabling one 
to rebuild in imagination the perfected 
outline of its pristine grace and beauty; 
and not so long ago either. Through the 
centuries, that glorious temple had been 
held sacred even by Hun and Vandal until 


And everywhere it 
blankets, blankets. 
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those for whom nothing is sacred save the 
tomb of the False Prophet made a powder 
magazine of this matchless work of art, 
with the result that it is today the world’s 
most glorious ruin. And the hand that can 
strike down the most beautiful fabric ever 
conceived by the mind of man is the same 
hand that can destroy in fiendish cruelty an 
even more ancient and glorious race of 
men. Nor will that hand stay nor be dis- 
couraged until all who accept the Bible as 
the word of God, and the Man of Galilee 
as the Son of God are exterminated or 
driven from the land that has blessed every 
other land. 


“Pass By ON THE OTHER SIDE” 


The thing that seems strangest of all to 
some of us who have been walking in the 
trail of the serpent is that the Christian 
nations of the earth sit supinely by and 
watch this reign of terror, this impious 
defamation of every noble feeling, this flower 
of Christian civilization trampled upon, 
spurned and insulted—and do nothing to 
stop it. 

Ten days ago, as I left Athens, a wireless 
came from Constantinople saying: “We are 
sending 12,000 children, orphans whom we 
have been caring for for five years, who 
have just been driven over the mountains 
from Sivas, and have, after incredible suf- 
fering, reached Constantinople. These chil- 
dren, lest a worse fate befall them, we have 
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crowded upon a vessel and are now sending 
to you at Pireus.’’ That was all, that was 
the message which Mr. Fowle, director of 
our relief work in that area, received. What 
could he do? Where could he send these 
children? Every nook and cranny was 
crowded with refugees. Yet within the hour 


he asked Mr. Berry, European representa-— 


tive of our work, together with myself, to 
proceed by train to the “Peninsula of the 
Monks,” hoping to find at Mount Athos 
shelter and asylum for these little wastrels 
who otherwise must be thrown upon the 
beach and become like stray dogs in the 
streets. To Salonica we came, where we 
received much encouragement from those 
to whom we applied for help. Mr. Berry 
proceeded immediately to that “City of 
refuge’? which these kindly brothers of the 
religious order had promised to provide for 
our army of weary little children. 

So we were glad to forge our last golden 
link in the chain of merey which Near Hast 
Relief has been trying to throw around the 
world; then I left that land of a million 
sorrows to hurry on to New York and to 
you, who are holding the ropes while others 
go down into hell—back to you who are 
supplying the sinews of this moral war- 
fare, lest the source of supply be inade- 
quate, lest the funds fail which at the pres- 
ent time are saving life to an extent which 
has never been offered to a work of charity 
in all the world. 


A Practical Approach Toward Church Unity 


Dr. Emrich in a Protestant Episcopal Ordination Service 


T the ceremony of The Ordering of 
A Priests in the Calvary Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 10, 
1922, Dr. Frederick E. Emrich, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
participated. 

For the first time in history a minister 
of the Congregational Church, or of any 
Mther sect, joined with the bishop and with 
oyriests of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
n the laying on of hands in the service of 
rdination of a man to the priesthood of that 
‘hurch order. The admission of Dr. Emrich 
o the chancel, and so to a full participa- 
ion, stands out as a remarkable and happy 
vent in. the communion of the churches. 

The invitation extended to Dr. Emrich 
1as in its history no feature of a complex 
eclesiastical procedure, and therefore no 
lebate upon its propriety or validity. The 
acts are simply that Mr. Laurence Frederic 
James, the candidate, expressed his desire 
o Rey. Edwin J. Van Etten, rector of Cal- 
ary Church, te have Dr. Emrich participate 
nd Mr. Van Etten expressed himself to be 
n hearty accord with the idea. Bishop Vin- 
ent, the officiating Bishop (Dr. Mann has 
ot yet been consecrated Bishop of Pitts- 
urgh), gave his approval without hesita- 
ion, and, it appears, with pleasure. Such 
vas the method of procedure. 

To those who know the beloved Dr. Hm- 
ich, it will be easy to imagine with what 
oy this distinctive participation and recog- 
ition came, and to his friends who remem- 
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ber that he is in his seventy-fifth year, it will 
be instinctive to believe that they could hear 
him say he had seen the coming of the 
Lord. And the real note of all was that 
it seemed natural and unchallengeable that 
due respect and recognition should be given 
to one who had been for many years a 
spiritual father of the young man who was 
to be ordained. 

On the other hand, the hearty words of 
Mr. Van Etten bore witness to the fact that 
the privilege was granted without question- 
ing or doubt as to validity and significance. 
His evident sincerity and pleasure in the 
unusual hour were apparent, and the wel- 
come which greeted the guest from another 
church order as the members lingered after 
the service bespoke no uncertain gratifica- 
tion in what had occurred that day. 

One cannot learn of the procedure thus 
related without asking, what kind of a 
ehurch is this Calvary Episcopal Church of 
Pittsburgh? An account of the building of 
the magnificent structure according to the 
Gothie design of Ralph Adams Cram would 
make a long article in itself. And though 
it is one of the foremost architectural crea- 
tions of Pittsburgh, or of any other city of 
the United States, that is of little import- 
ance when it is compared with the announce- 
ment that the church is to be, in the words 
of Mr. Van Etten, a church of “Christian 
Friendliness.” This phrase is, in this in- 


stance, used to designate a particular direc- 
tion in which the church is going. Such 
a word usually means friendliness of the 
members; here it is to mean friendliness of 
And to actualize that friendli- 
ness, Mr. Van HEtten has invited Bishop 
McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and leading ministers of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Lutheran churches 
to preach in Calvary Chureh on Sunday 
evenings in January. Other speakers have 
been invited, and among them is Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, the worthily famous Quaker. The 
note of Mr. Van Etten’s purpose is sounded 
in one sentence in his letter of invitation 
to the ministers of the various church or- 
ders: ‘Believing that we should look into 
the future rather than in the past, as much 
as that has to give, it seems well that we 
should do this thing.” 

The fact that Calvary was once the church 
of Dean Hodges, who gave there a strong 
and definite social projection, reminds us 
of the “joke” that went the rounds in Cam- 
bridge, in the time when the good Dean 
was connected with the Episcopal Theologi- 
eal School there. It was not unusual for 
him to be closely associated with the Har- 
vard Divinity School in University and in 
social affairs, and the “joke” therefore was 
taken as quite purely facetious. Said he 
once in an after-dinner speech that he had 
passed recently along Divinity Ave. and 
noted the sign, “Dangerous Passing.’ ‘The 
reply came in another speech, made by a 


ministers. 


\ 
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beloved and famous Harvard professor, that 
he had recently passed by the Episcopal 
Theological School and had seen the sign: 
“Speed Limit, Fifteen Miles per Hour.” 
Such repartee was only possible in a situ- 
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ation where the allusions were to things 
more artificial than real. 

It remains only to be said that with every 
step of progress toward fraternity we re- 
joice. And it is not idle talk to express the 
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hope that the antipodal positions of former 
days, whether artificial or real, may in spirit 
and in practice completely give way to the 
broader recognitions of spiritual values and 
validities. 


The Irrepressible Spirit 


Emotion in Worship and Service 


ok. eaten feature of that spirit- 
ual baptism which characterized early 
Christianity was the remarkable enthusiasm, 
the great warmth and depth of feeling. It 
was a truly irrepressible spirit which pos- 
sessed the disciples of Jesus. They were 
utterly carried away with earnestness and 
zeal, almost beside themselves with happi- 
ness and helpful purpose. They were quite 
unable to keep still about those good things 
which had come into their lives, their dis- 
cernment of the spiritual supremacy of Jesus 
and of the possibilities of brotherliness 
among all who would follow him. 

It is unfortunately true that the critically 
inclined often find it hard to comprehend an 
irrepressible spirit. The attitude of some 
people toward lively children is an illustra- 
ton. The laughter and the chatter, and all 
the bubbling over with superabundant vital- 
ity they are more inclined to attribute to 
an evil spirit than to good. Yet the very 
irrepressibleness of the children was doubt- 
less a part of the reason the attention of 
Jesus was called to them that day when he 
spoke of them as types of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. They are often nearer God in the 
warmth and heartiness of their young lives 
than their supercilious critics are ever likely 
to come again, in their staid propriety. 

New Englanders are not unique among cul- 
tivated people in an excessive repression of 
the emotional life, and there are many who 
have come to think such repression a virtue. 
They quote Shakespeare in self-commenda- 
tion, forgetting that it is Iago, the veriest 
of knaves, who mocks at the wearing of one’s 
heart upon his sleeve. There are even reli- 
gious denominations which rather pride 
themselves upon the absence of emotion 
from their worship. They fail to remember 
that religion is nothing if it does not kindle 
the heart with fires of faith and devotion. 
The spirit of God is a divine conflagration, 
in the heat of which lives are purified and 
renewed. For the soul to live without such 
spiritual warmth is as impossible as for the 
body to continue healthful without physical 
heat. 

The Pharisees of Jesus’ time were of the 
kind who think emotional display improper. 
At any rate they were dry-as-dust reasoners 
and regulators of life. They thought living 
could be resolved into rules of correct be- 
havior. There are men like them still who, 
instead of Showing self-control as they would 
have you believe, are as a matter of fact 
lacking any great depth of feeling. The 
ereative minds of all time have been those 
back of which glowed some warmth of pas- 
sion, some lofty purpose also, with richness 
‘of imagination and of insight. One of the 
ways God has always shown himself most 
unmistakably in history, in spite of Scribes 
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and Pharisees, has been by the irrepressible 
qualities of his spirit in men’s hearts. 

In the ages before Christ Jeremiah is a 
striking example of the irrepressible spirit 
in a man declaring the voice of God. He 
could not keep still, nor could any one keep 
him still. “For to me,” he said, “is the 
word of Jehovah an endless reproach and 
derision. When I vow to put it out of my 
mind and to speak in his name no more, it 
doth burn in my heart like a fire shut up 
within my bones; I am weary with endur- 
ing, and I can bear it no more.’ Other 
prophets among the Hebrews showed this 
same insatiable desire and uncontrollable 
impulse to speak the word of God to men. 

To be baptized with the Holy Spirit, to 
have an irrepressible and overwhelming 
sense of God within them, was counted an 
essential of discipleship. There were, in- 
deed, a few would-be followers of Jesus, dis- 
eovered by Paul in Ephesus, who had not 
learned the peculiar Christian experience. 
They had not so much as heard that there 
was a holy spirit, according to the some- 
what naive account. As a rule, however, 
those men of the early church, those men 
who braved persecution to become followers 
of the Nazarine, had, every one of them, a 
vivid realization of this experience. They 
felt under divine compulsion. Necessity was 
laid upon them, as the apostle says of him- 
self, so that they could not resist the joyous 
impulse to tell the good news to men. 

It is not strange that with scores and 
hundreds of people thus driven by deep feel- 
ing to sing and pray and talk about their 
Master the Christian Church grew rapidly. 
Not only did these Christians love one an- 
other, as was said appreciatively of them, 
but they loved others also and counted them- 
selves under obligation to share with others 
the joy and the satisfactions of their happy 
faith. That spirit has always made a grow- 
ing church. On the contrary a mere sense 
of eminent propriety and _ respectability, 
while it may suffice for a while to keep an 
institution going mechanically is sure to be 
an indication of its death as a true church 
of Christ. A living church will always be 
a place where Christ is evident in the earn- 
estness and enthusiasm of people eagerly 
reaching out to share with others their sense 
of joy and peace. 

In the life of this nation such names as 
those of Finney and Moody, or of Beecher, 
or Phillips Brooks, or Horace Bushnell, sug- 
gest the presence of the irrepressible spirit. 
Although they differed one from the other 
greatly, they were all driven by an inner 
compulsion and showed a deep enthusiasm. 
Recently published letters of David Living- 
stone refer to a taunting application of the 


term “enthusiasts” to the missionaries with 
him there in Africa. How often a mock- 
ing accusation has been in reality great 
praise! In every nation the great moral 
and religious leaders have ever been men 
of enthusiasm. Life is a dull and common- 
place thing without it. Any existence is 
relatively meaningless which lacks some 
flaming passion and is not filled with a con- 
suming purpose. This is a part of what it 
means to be baptized in the spirit of God; 
it is to have an all-absorbing desire to min- 
ister to his will and help to establish his 
kingdom. 

Today there are advocates of various new 
theories of living who put to shame many 
who call themselves Christian by the eager- 
ness of their propaganda for the cause they 
have espoused. If there could but be some 
modern Paul who might stand in a place 
where they could hear, and prove to their 
eager minds that what they are groping 
after is none other than the spirit of the 
living God, who came upon the disciples of 
Jesus after he had gone, there would be a 
stronger force working for the kingdom. If 
all Christians were to give themselves with 
abandon to the cause and to the spirit of 
the God and Father of their Master there 
would come new pentecosts in our own age. 
Men would see how swiftly God could make 
their towns more livable, our country more 
truly Christian and the whole world more 
like heaven. 


A New Year's Wish 


When comes the parting hour, and pain and 


sadness 
Have filled thy soul with fear of what 
shall be, 
I press thy hand and say with voice of 
gladness— 


Christ be with thee. 


When fortune smiles, and fast thy heart is 


beating 
Because her gifts are showered rich and 
free, 
Again my lips shall utter forth the 
greeting— 
Christ be with thee. 
If from thy side thy well-beloved fs 
taken 


And tears are falling so thou ecan’st not 
see ; 
Again I say lest thou should’st feel for- 
saken— 
Christ be with thee. 


O friend, in love and trust that never 
faileth, 
Pursue thy way in. sweet humility 
Believing ever that this prayer prevaileth— 
Christ be with thee. 


—Translated from the poems of the late 
Grand Duke Constantine by Franklin 
A. Gaylord of Petrograd, Russia. 
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Letters from the South 


VII. 


ee HE greatest opportunity anywhere in 

the whole field of our Congregational 
missionary enterprise in America,” was the 
opinion which one whose observations have 
been very wide expressed to me regarding 
Straight College, New Orleans. It is the 


STRAIGHT COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS 
Central Building 


only college for Negroes in Louisiana, and 
it has a constituency of 120,000 at its very 
doors. 

Dr. J. P. O’Brien, who has recently come 
from Talladega to its presidency, has laid 
hold with a will, but he is facing a formid- 
able task. Straight College is finely situ- 
ated on New Orleans’ main thoroughfare. 
A busy commercial street, at Straight Col- 
lege it has become a beautiful palm-lined 
boulevard. Business is rapidly encroaching 
on the residential section where the College 
is located, and the property is likely to in- 
erease very greatly in value. Such exten- 
sive repairs are needed that the proposal 
has been made to move farther out and 
build anew. But such a course would be 
premature. Present costs would be prohi- 
bitive and necessary repairs to the existing 
buildings slight in comparison with the gain 
likely to accrue by withholding sale for a 
few years. 

The building of Straight College, fronted 
with banana palms, would be very imposing, 
but for an impression of dilapidation. This 
proves, however, to be largely on the sur- 
face, and is due mainly to a lack of paint. 
Painting and extensive repairs are now in 
process and Straight will soon have an ex- 
terior dress which will accord with its im- 
posing proportions. 

As I have stated in the preceding letter, 
our visit was on All Saints’ Day. Classes 
were not in session, but a college is to be 
judged by its graduates as well as by its 
students, and I had fine opportunities of 
contact with some of the latter. One of 
these, in the automobile business, arranged 
for us to see much of the eity, and especially 
for a visit to the Congregational churches, 
the schools and other places of interest in 
the life of the Negro population of New 
Orleans. This young man is a fine illustra- 
tion of the intelligence, energy and ambi- 
‘ion that our schools are helping to create. 
Three years ago he borrowed money to buy 
he business which today he owns, and which 
S growing: rapidly under his enterprise, 
sagacity and courage. He is on the way 
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to great commercial success, but what is 
more important, he is active in the member- 
ship and support of Central Congregational 
Church, and is recognizing his obligations 
of service. With justifiable pride he intro- 
duced us to his fiancée, also a graduate of 
Straight College, a young schoolteacher who 
is a real New Orleans beauty and of unu- 
sually attractive personality. An invitation 
to this young woman’s home, following the 
meeting in Central Church, gave Dr. Cady 
and myself fine opportunity to observe, in 
these wholesome young people, what Chris- 
tian home-life and Christian education, under 
Congregational auspices, are accomplishing 
for those of colored race. I was interested 
in discovering that in this particular home 
The Congregationalist is a weekly visitor. 

There is no racial segregation in New 
Orleans, and conditions affecting the Negro 
are much freer than in the South generally. 
French tradition may have something to do 
with this; it may be partially due to the 
fact that the Negro population, though. large, 
is not disproportionate; and it has also been 
attributed to the general prevalence of mixed 
blood even in the “white” population of 
New Orleans, 

In a section which approximates to a 
segregated area, in the condition of its roads 
and the inadequacy of its schools, is situ- 
ated the Beecher Memorial Congregational 
Church, while down-town in conspicuous 
location is the Central Church, a commodi- 
ous building of New Hngland type, with an 


-New Orleans and Tougaloo 


chureh than those of Central, New Orleans. 
Why should not men take as just a satis- 
faction in the maintenance of a fine house 
of worship as they would in the mainte- 
nance of good homes? 


Tut ROMANCE OF TOUGALOO 


A night’s journey from New Orleans 
brought us to Jackson, Miss., en route to 
Tougaloo College, seven miles distant. This 
is the most beautifully situated of all the 
Southern schools that I haye seen—which 
is saying a great deal considering Talla- 
dega, Piedmont and others of fine location. 
Here the attractions of a rolling country 
are enhanced by charming woodlands of 
almost pristine nature. Around the main 
building hangs the romance of pre-war days. 
A great, Square structure with a little tower 
on top, it is said that this was built by a 
slave-owner who was courting a Jackson 
girl. She agreed to marry him on condition 
that he should build a house from which she 
could see her home in Jackson. He fulfilled 
the condition, but the story goes, that while 
the house was building she came out one 
day to visit the plantation, found him 
cruelly abusing his slaves, and forthwith 
broke her engagement. A less romantic ver- 
sion is that she found a man with 500 slaves 
as against her intended’s 300, and chose the 
wealthier suitor. Whatever the cause, the 
original builder never fully completed the 
house, which the A. M. A. purchased shortly 
after the close of the war. 


CEMETERY IN NEW ORLEANS 
Illustrating the manner of interment above ground, and the graves decorated on All 
Saints’ Day 


excellent auditorium. This building, I un- 
derstand, was purchased from the Presby- 
terians. Its basement houses a busy and 
well-managed Day Nursery, of which the 
church is proud. The men of this church, 
in fact, talk of service, of which they have 
caught a vision. The church is self-sup- 
porting and is well supported. Seldom have 
I met a group of men more devoted to their 


In the upper part of this main building 
President Holmes has pleasant living quar- 
ters. He was away at the time of our visit, 
but Mrs. Holmes gave us gracious entertain- 
ment and arranged a very enjoyable recep- 
tion, at which we had opportunity of meet- 
ing the faculty and of discussing various 
matters. One matter of human interest was 
that of Negro names. I happened casually | 
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OLD SLAVE QUARTERS IN REAR OF MAIN BUILDING AT TOUGALOO 
The lower part is a woodshed, but the upper floor is crowded with busy classes. A 


jine example of the way everything is put 
sister of Mrs. Holmes, wife of President 
bury, Ct., arrived at the right 


to mention that at Lincoln Normal School 
I had heard a teacher call a pupil “General.” 
I supposed that it was an individual nick- 
name, but as the talk went around the circle 
and one after another added to the list, I 
found that the Negro emerging into free- 
dom had nowhere shown his freedom more 
conspicuously than in the choice of names. 
“Generals,” I found, were common. Also 
“Admirals” and “Commodores.” Perhaps I 
may transcribe the formidable list of names 
—chiefly in this one institution—a list 
which duly shadows the instance of Dr. J. 
P. Huget, who claims to have registered a 
freshman at Iowa University of the name 
of “Jay Reuben Green.” Here is the list: 
General, Admiral, Sapolio, Prince Albert 
Taylor, Judge, Commodore, Chocolatta, 


CHAPEL AT TOUGALOO 


Noah Columbus, Amber Green, Nolaska, 
_Overzinia, Pinky, Ivory, Whitty Ivory, 
Oscar Cheeks, Ganzy Bully, Abi, Omphray 
Harris, Ananias, Piguse. 


MopELS OF HXCELLENCE 


I think it might be said that im each 
A. M. A. school is some particular service 
which stands out as characterized by con- 
spicuous genius. The task of feeding several 


to use in A. M. A. work. The father and 
Holmes, who were wisitors from Water- 
just in time to be “snapped” 


hundred students and teachers three times 
a day, is one that puts housewifely qualities 
to the highest test, for apart from actual 
knowledge of kitchen processes and arrange- 
ments the highest capacities of organization 
and direction are required. I trust that I 
shall not be making invidious distinctions if 
I pay a word of deserved tribute to two 
women, whose services in this direction are 
amazing. Mrs. Little, at Straight College, 
performs marvels, and has been doing so for 
years, in combining daintiness, wholesomeness 
and variety in the meals served, with careful 
economy. At Tougaloo, Mrs. Hamlin cares 
for a larger number with a generalship unsur- 
passed. Here as in other A. M. A. schools 
each pupil is expected to give one hour’s ser- 
vice a day to the Institution, whether other 
service in payment of tuition is rendered or 
not. What a lesson in service! 

With this student help Mrs. Hamlin has 
developed a system remarkable for its 
promptness and efficiency. Hach student has 
a very definite task. Each variety of table 
utensil is collected and washed by itself, and 
tables are set for the next meal, and are 


’ inspected, before the student helpers leave. 


The result is that in an incredibly short time 
what seems like a great task is performed 
with apparent ease and certainly without 
needless fuss or labor. Mrs. Hamlin took us 
through the spotless kitchen, and even down 
to the cellar to inspect the 5000 jars of pre- 
served fruit, already prepared for this year’s 
use. 

I was especially interested in the 500-acre 
farm at Tougaloo, and in the new farmer, 
Mr. G. S. Voorhees. Mr. Voorhees is a grad- 
uate of Rogers College, and was farming suc- 
cessfully in New Jersey, until recently. His 
daughter was on the staff at Tougaloo, and 
his only son was a student at Rogers. About 
two years ago the latter was killed in a 
railroad accident. Feeling the loss very 
keenly, Mr. and Mrs. Voorhees determined 
that they would establish a memorial to him 
by devoting their lives more directly to some 
form of Christian service. They gave up 
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their lucrative field in New Jersey, and went 
down to join their daughter at Tougaloo. 
Here Mrs. Voorhees is matron of the girls’ 
dormitory, while Mr. Voorhees has taken 
charge of the farm. 

It may be a prejudice on my part. Possi- 
bly also, my knowledge and observations 
have been insufficient, but I am disposed to 
regard our A. M. A. work as weakest on the 
agricultural side. I should resent with the 
Negro, and with those who are most zealous 
for his education, any type of agricultural 
and industrial training designed with the 
special intention and purpose that the Ne- 
gro should be a hewer of wood, and a drawer 
of water, and nothing else. To establish 
such limitations upon education would be 
to defeat its purpose. I have been im- 
pressed, however, with the fact that much 
of our education in the North, which pos- 
sibly affects that of the South, fails because 
it does not teach boys and girls how to ren- 
der the simple and elemental services of life. 
I am convined that that is the necessary 
foundation of a sound cultured education. 

I have been impressed also, with the fact 
that the great masses of the Negro people 
will be inevitably hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water for some time to come. I, there- 
fore, feel that one of the large, needed devel- 
opments in the South must be that of agri- 
culture, and the whole field of rural com- 
munity life and welfare. It has been in- 
teresting to find that though I am expressinz 
the feelings of a casual observer, and 2 
mere tyro, these conclusions have been al- 
most fully confirmed by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, whose 
knowledge and observations are extensive. 

I was naturally interested in Mr. Voor- 
hees, as a man with the vision of what can 
be done along agricultural lines. He is a 
man of rare energy and initiative. It may 
be difficult with the limitation of A. M. A. 
resources to give him all the leeway that a 
man of competence and enthusiasm may 
feel the need of for his plans. I hope thaf 
much may be possible. His is a work in 
which I have considerable faith. I under- 
stand that President Holmes has encouraged 
him in helping on rural community work 
outside the strict bounds of Tougaloo, an at- 
titude that seems to me commendable. 

All in all Tougaloo impresses one as a 
live and effective institution. President 
Holmes has a fine ‘staff, and an unusually 
strong right-hand man in Dean Cobb, who is 
displaying the spirit of Maine Christianity 
in a Mississippi environment. 


New Secretary in A. M.A. 


The American Missionary Association has 
called to its service Miss Lucy B. Crain of 
Newtonville, Mass. Miss Crain will be associ- 
ate secretary in the Department of Missions, 
a co-worker with Secretary Brownlee. She is 
a member of Central Congregational Church,,. 
Newtonville. She has spent twelve years in 
public library work, and for two years was 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Commit- 
tee for co-operation between schools and libra- 
ries. For the past two years she has been 
engaged in general state legislative work deal- 
ing with physical training, school nurses’ bills 
and bills referring to state control of penal 
institutions. py Paes, 
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A New Year’s Sermon 
By Rey. Hubert C. Herring 
United Congregational Church 
Wichita, Kan. 

We assemble on the last day of the old 
year. Tonight we cross into the promised 
land. A solemn mystery is attached to a 
new year. We have not passed this way 
before. What shall New Year’s Day mean 
to us? Its significance is threefold. It re- 
bukes our sluggish souls. It fires our im- 


agination. It stirs our wills. 
1. It rebukes our sluggish souls! Tomor- 
row life begins all over again. With the 


new year we enter a new heaven and a new 
earth. New Year’s Day rebukes those who 
would drive in their stakes on the other side 
of Jordan, content to gaze from afar upon 
the land of promise, but not exerting them- 
selves to claim its wealth. It carries rebuke 
to the pessimist who cries, ‘‘Vanity of vani- 
ties—all is vanity!” 

It carries rebuke to him in whose eye 
shines none of the light which springs from 
faith in a loving God who can break down 
all barriers and weld the nations into one 
community of brotherhood. It rebukes him 
whose only faith is in fortified frontiers 
and crushing articles of peace. 

It rebukes the man who cries ‘Too late!” 
The man shackled by evil habit and lost 
to good impulse. The man who cries, “I 
cannot begin over again, my destiny is 
settled.” The message of the new year is 
one of hope. It is never too late for the 
human soul to accept the mercies of God 
and to begin life anew. We have not passed 
this way before. 

It rebukes the cynic who looks upon life 
as a treadmill. He lives in a dreary world. 
He sees every man actuated by self-interest. 

It rebukes the surfeited. Those who have 
drunk from the old springs and have no 
taste for new. Those to whom a sunset is 
but a sunset, and for whom a new sunrise 
from a new mountain top is but the old sun 
rising again. Those who find no mystery in 
symbols and who insist that a year is but 
a collection of days, and that a new year is 
but a mechanical marker in the weary grind. 
Are you Satisfied? Are you content? Can 
you foretell with such assurance? 

2. A New Year fires our imagination. New 
Life! New hope! New men! New Year’s 
Day is the symbol of the perennial youth 
of the world. The Pagan may cry: “It is 
idle to dream of better things. There is no 
progress, no hope, no life, no faith, no cer- 
tainty of truth. The tides ebb and flow. 
That which hath been is that which shall 
be. There is nothing new under the sun!” 

The Cross of Christ has a mightier word. 
“There is death—and there is life! Prog- 
ress is reached by the hard road of sacri- 
fice. Behold I make all things new!” ‘This 
is the very heart of the Gospel. The law’s 
highest word is punishment and reward. 
The Gospel has a word of mercy. It is a 
message of another chance. The books are 
not sealed. We are not in the hands of 
inexorable fate. 

What a spur to our imaginations! We 
ean turn.our backs on failure—and begin 
over again. It is a message of mercy for 
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a bruised and bleeding world. May our 
imaginations range and soar at this New 
Year season. It is our right and bounden 

I close my eyes and I can see Vienna. 
There are empty schoolrooms in that proud 
capitol. Children of certain ages either all 
died—or never were born. There are for- 
lorn and bitter hearts. They are filled with 
hate. 

Again I recall an evening in Bingen on 
the Rhine. It is a picture of sullen hatred, 
and heart breaking bitterness. Dare we dream 
of a new year? Are the mercies of the Lord 
new every morning—on the Rhine? 

Our Christian brothers in Germany and 
Irance are groping for light. They are 
eager for the vision of brotherhood. They 
know the meaning of war. They cannot 
banish its horrors. The crosses which rise 
in forest array will not allow them to for- 
get. War brought death. It left hate. The 
world is sick unto death. Dare we dream? 
Dare we believe that the new year will hear 
the call to a great new crusade? Men of 
old girded themselves for the recovery of 
Jerusalem. How many millions are there in 
Austria and France, Germany and America 
—let us not exclude those whose skins are 
yellow, brown or black, the world around— 
who will gird themselves for the winning 
of the new Jerusalem, the city of peace? 
Do we dare? See the gleaming ranks of this 
new army as they swing on and up to the 
city of God! God give us the faith and 
courage to take up the refrain of the 
prophets, and with heads up and hearts 
unafraid, to strike out into the glad new 
year! Let us sing— 

When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 


Not kings and lords, but nations; 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
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Flow’rs of Thy heart, O God, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a sunless day: 

God save the people. 


. Will the new year see America shaking 
herself from her ignoble lethargy, and daring 
to think in world terms? Will 1928 redeem 
the ignoble record of 1922? It is a bold 
dream. Who knows? We have not passed 
this way before. 

3. New Year’s Day should stir our wills! 
Would that some prophet of the Almighty 
might break down our national self-suffi- 
ciency and show us the way of life. He 
would ery: ‘I will not hold my peace and 
for America’s sake I will not rest until her 
righteousness go forth as brightness and her 
salvation as a lamp that burneth.’” He 
would give us a vision of what America 
might become in this year of storm and 
desolation. “Thou shalt also be a crown 
of beauty in the hand of the Lord and a 
royal diadem in the hand of thy God.” His 
voice would ring from sea to shining sea. 


‘It would be echoed from pulpit in village 


and city. The editorial columns would yield 
to its irresistible force. Conversation by 
fireside and in business office would thrill 
with its refrain. ‘The hour of privilege is 
here, go through—go through the gates, 
prepare ye the way of the people. Cast up 
the highway. Gather out the stones. Lift 
up an ensign for the people!” 

Dare we dream? Dare we lift our hearts 
and voices and hail the sunrise upon the 
city of God? Dare we sing and pray—and 
work to make our prayer come true? 

We dare not deny the challenge. God, 
through Jesus Christ, calls us to this new 
crusade of faith. Trusting, believing, work- 
ing—who knows what triumphs 1923 may 
witness? 


After the Summer in China 


By Alice Freeman Firman 


HERE always was a certain fascination 
to me about the first week of Septem- 
ber, when everybody was getting home from 
vacations. Children bustled around prepara- 
tory to the opening of school. Small boys 
once more put on neckties with their starched 
blouses, literally chafing under conventional 
clothes; while tbe girls pretended to “just 
hate the very thought of school!” There is 
no other week in the year just like it, and 
I believe it thrills most everybody. But 
this year was different. After a long,’ rest- 
ful summer in the north, with the Yellow 
Sea on one side and mountains on the other, 
where sunsets are wonderful and fruit and 
vegetables as luscious as I have ever known, 
I just naturally dread the thought of Peking 
and a shut-in courtyard. So my surprise 
was all the more complete and delightful 
when I arrived on a clear, cool moonlight 
night and found the city fresh from many 
rains. Peking is one of the places that 
really needs perpetual moonlight. The nar- 
row “hutungs” and the courtyards which are 
so picturesque bathed in the light of the 
moon are too “spookey” in the dark. 
I felt like apologizing for having hated 
the thought of coming back. Everything 
seemed so attractive. I wonder why people 


do not more often rave over the flowers of 
China. We found our courtyard gorgeous 
with brilliant blossoms, oleanders, lilies, 
nasturtiums and, most of all,» zinnias, which 
thrive remarkably here. (I have just meas- 
ured the height of one stalk and it is over 
four feet to the top blossom. If you doubt 
it, put a foot rule in your pocket and come 
on over and measure for yourself.) The 
flower shops, too, were full of all kinds of 
beautiful plants, to be had for a mere song. 
The fruit stands were fragrant with wel- 
come and the great old trees, with gnarled 
trunks, waved their branches in the most 
friendly manner. These trees are so big 
and so ancient looking that I am beginning 
to wonder if they weren’t planted when (as 
some of you believe) man was walking on 
all fours. 

But beautiful as nature’s welcome was, 
human nature appealed to me still more. 
Everybody was glad to see everybody back, 
and the atmosphere breathed sociability. I 
enjoyed most of all the welcome of some of 
the Chinese themselves. The water boy, who 
still wears his queue, and the rickshaw boys 
and the gatemen, all shook their own hands 
and bowed low. a 

Perhaps no one was more demonstrative 


ee 
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than our own particular coolie, Kwei Pao. 
I call him Lord Chesterfield. I can’t ex- 
plain why, but you would know if you saw 
him. He was in the Boxer uprising, and 
certainly looks the worse for wear. But he 
has an “air” about him that I admire, and 
he adds much to the picturesqueness of a 
courtyard. His chief piece of news was 
that, during our absence, his wife had pre- 
sented him with a new baby girl. I can 
think of other things they need more. But, 
according to an old Chinese custom, on the 
completion of the baby’s first month, a cele- 
bration had to be prepared. The event took 
place yesterday and we went. Kwei Pao 
lives miles from here, outside the city wall, 
in a very congested district. More than a 
dozen families occupy one small courtyard. 
So for this festivity there had to be erected 
a “pung” of Chinese matting and bamboo 
poles. Pictures adorned the walls, and 
tables and square stools, hired for the day, 
filled the sides of the enclosure. The whole 
entertainment consisted of eating, and drink- 
ing tea. When we three foreigners appeared, 
all the neighbors flocked around to watch us 
eat, or, in my case, not eat, the Chinese 
food. I drank the tea and ate sparingly of 
fruit and rice and one egg concoction, which 
I managed quite well with chopsticks. I 
counted fourteen different kinds of native 
food devoured by my daughter and her hus- 
band. I also counted over sixty spectators 
crowding around our table. 

After we had done justice to the viands 
spread so lavishly before us (and we knew 
how many weeks’ wages had been advanced 
to make this hospitality possible!) the baby 
was brought.out for our inspection. She 
was a wee mite of humanity, who had al- 
ready received the ministrations of a Chinese 
barber, | so that a tiny knot of hair was 
adorning the top of her head. We each pre- 
sented our gift—money wrapped in bright 
red paper for good luck, and then we worked 
our way through the admiring throng to our 
waiting rickshaws outside. As the country 
newspapers at home would put it—a pleas- 
ant time was had by all. 

Yes, it is good to be back again in Peking, 
after the summer, and September is as fas- 
cinating here as elsewhere. 


Peking, China, 


Favorite Poems . 


One of our readers has sent us a poem 
“especially fitting and most heartening in these 
days of anxiety and depression.” 


PRAYER 


Be not afraid to pray——to pray is right. 

Pray if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 


Yet every prayer for universal peace 


Avails the blesséd time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
_ Though it be what thou canst not hope to see; 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 

Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


pet —Hartley Coleridge 
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Conquering the Frontiers 


* Enterprise for the spiritual conquest of the 
Frontiers of American life, territorial and 
spiritual was the theme of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the Congregational Church 
Extension: Boards, held in First Congregational 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., on Dec. 12. These 
Extension Boards comprise the Congregational 
Home Missionary, Church Building, and S. S. 
Extension societies, which constitute inter- 
related parts of a great unified plan. It was 
from the secretaryship of these Boards that 
Dr. C. HE. Burton was called to that of the 
National Council, and it is here that his suc- 
cessor, Rev. Ernest M. Halliday is achieving 
so large a place of usefulness. 

This year an unique experiment has been 
tried. Instead of gathering the Executives and 
Secretaries together for a simple business ses- 
sion in New York, it was decided to arrange for 
the meeting with a full day’s program in some 
strong outside Congregational center. It was 
hoped in this way not only to have more ade- 
quate- meetings but to bring some note of in- 
terest to the local church and to the surround- 
ing section. : 

In accordance with this plan an invitation 
was accepted to meet in Fitst Congregational 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., of which Secre- 
tary Halliday’s brother, Rev. James F. Halli- 
day, is pastor. The experiment worked out 
admirably. The people of Binghamton not only 
gave a warm welcome, but personally rallied to 
the meetings, with the result that unques- 
tionably, further incentive and inspiration will 
be given to a church which already, within a 
few years, has increased the annual offerings for 
Benevolences from several hundreds to several 
thousands of dollars. A very noteworthy fea- 
ture was the fine publicity given to the gather- 
ing in extensive, daily, illustrated articles in 
the local press for several days prior to the 
opening of the meetings, and in the actual re- 
ports. Other organizations, notably our Na- 
tional Council, might well take cognizance, of 
what it is possible to do along this line. Re- 
plying to Mr. Halliday’s words of welcome 
Judge Peck, of Bristol, Ct., Chairman of the 
Executive, remarked that at this time of year 
we could appreciate the “Halliday” spirit. It 
was a pun with serious exemplification, for 
the local attitude of loyalty on behalf of pastor 
and people was no small factor in the success 
of the meetings. 

The well-balanced program, filled to the limit, 
crowded the day. There was not a minute one 
would care to have missed, but there was too 
much to report in detail. Dr. A. C. Garner, 
of New York, presented some striking facts in 
a plea for adequate Christian work among the 
Negroes in the North. Unquestionably this is 
one of the most pressing problems, and clear 
opportunities before Congregational churches 
at present. Dr. Malcolm Dana packed into 
fifteen minutes an address hours in length, 
measured by its importance, on the rural needs. 
His plea for the rural work as a factor in na- 
tional salvation, and for the rural pastorate 
as an integral force in a great agrarian move- 
ment, was masterly alike in vision and in pre- 
sentation. His facts and figures were also sig- 
nificant, and his outline of the relationships be- 
tween idealism and prosperity, biblical and 
practical. 

Miss Miriam Woodberry and Dr. Frank L. 
Moore made one feel the romance and worth 
of home missionary effort, while a touch of 
freshness and vigor was afforded by two young 
people in their accounts of vacation pastorates. 
Mr. C. G. Fuller, a student of Union Seminary, 
gave a moving story of his summer service in 
a mining town, and incidentally he presented 
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some alarming facts showing that violence and 
brutal carelessness have not all been upon the 
part of the miners in the sphere of industrial 
conflict. Miss Grace Eleanor Sands, a member 
of Harvard Church, Brookline, and a junior in 
Boston University, gave a fine demonstration of 
the new spirit in our young people in her story 
of a Summer’s home mission work in Colo- 
rado. One felt that even a Sunday school such 
as she described, with Roman Catholics, and 
those of all denominations enlisted as teachers, 
under the wholesome influence of an earnest 
and sensible young girl, might become a very 
strong influence for good. The contacts that 
these young people described have two-fold 
value. Like the quality of mercy such student 
service 

“blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

A yery striking and finely staged pageant, 
“At Ellis Island,” preceded addresses in the 
evening by the Editor of The Congregational- 
ist on “Our Contribution to the World’s Fu- 
ture,” and.by Dr. J. P. Huget, on “Five Em- 
pires in One Nation.” 

An excellent paper by Rev. Alfred HE. Ran- 
dell on The Church Parsonage we hope to pub- 
lish shortly. We are reserving also for future 
comment interesting sidelights on home mis- 
sionary activity. 

W. E. G. 


Dr. Jefferson Praises Britain 


Forefather’s Night was observed by the 
Boston Congregational Club the evening of 
Dec. 18, with the ladies as guests. Other 
guests included the presidents of the Boston 
clubs of the Methodists, Baptists and Episco- 
palians. In the absence in California of the 
president, Dr. Stephen A. Norton, Judge 
Thomas Weston presided. 

Allen Hmery introduced a resolution calling 
upon United States District Attorney Harris 
to seek grand jury action immediately with 
reference to the dinner of the New England 
Road Builders Association at Hotel Somer- 
set, the evening of Dec. 14, when it is alleged 
the nearly 1,000 guests were each served with 
whiskey in eight-ounce nursing bottles, and 
according to newspaper reports, disgraceful 
scenes were enacted. Unfortunately, one mem- 
ber of the Club prevented unanimous consent 
to the immediate adoption of the resolution 
and under the rules it was referred to the 


_ executive committee. 


Pleasing musical numbers were given by the 
Lotus Quartet. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, gave the address of the 
evening upon “Things Beautiful in Britain.” 
Dr. Jefferson spent several months this year 
in Great Britain preaching in well-known 
churches. Since his return he is seeking to 
strengthen the friendship between the people 
of the United States and Great Britain, and 
to act as an interpreter of good will, each to 
the other. 


Dr. Jefferson spoke of the natural beauties 
of England, and paid tribute to old Boston 
and to William Brewster and Rey. John 
Cotton, whose lives connected with the Pilgrim 
and Puritan movement which sent those dis- 
tinguished forefathers from the Old World to 
the New. Among the “Things Beautiful’ in 
England which Dr. Jefferson praised were the 
custom of afternoon tea, the habit of play, 
politeness, gentleness of crowds, reverence of 
the past, love of royal family, and especially 
the present international tone and mind of 
Great Britain. Dr. Jefferson closed a grace- 
ful, pleasing address with an eloquent appeal 
for the United States to join Great Britain 
in the League of Nations. 
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Women’s Union Christian 
Colleges in the Orient 

HE, returns for the Women’s Union 

Christian Colleges in the Orient are 
anxiously awaited. The campaign ends 
Jan. 1, though checks will be received 
through January. Many have asked to keep 
the candle cards over Christmas when fami- 
lies made their gifts, lighting candles in His 
name. Send checks to Miss Hilda Olson, 
assistant treasurer, 300 Ford Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. It is still not too late to secure 
the conditional gift of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Fund. 


A South American Tour 
With the Y. W.C. A. 

OURISTS who have traveled under the 
4 | eare of Y. W. C. A. mission workers 
and secretaries have found doors open to 
them not unlocked for others. This was the 
experience of a group recently visiting 
China, Korea and Japan. A second tour 
is booked for South America, leaving. New 
York Feb. 24, and returning in 80 days. 
Any one desiring information may write to 
Miss Hdith Kelly, 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Mrs. Francis de Lacy Hyde is chairman 
of the Foreign Tours Committee, and Miss 
Kelly is director. 


Religious Services 
At Ellis Island 
HROUGH the hearty co-operation of 
the Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. 
Robert Todd, provision has been made 
for religious services at: Hllis Island on 
Sunday mornings. The Roman Catholics 
have Mass at 8.15; Protestant service is held 
at 9.15 and at 10.15 a Hebrew rabbi con- 
ducts a service for Hebrew immigrants. In 
bringing this about a Committee for Reli- 
gious Services, composed of Roman Catho- 
lies, Protestants and Hebrews, co-operated 
under a common conviction of the great 
need of giving the immigrants the comfort 
of religious worship. A large interdenomi- 
national committee has charge of the Protes- 
tant services. Dr. Millard L. Robinson says: 
“We regard the religious services as a real 
success.” <A beautiful pipe-organ has been 
installed especially for this use. 


The Armenian Patriarch 
of Jerusalem Sends Greetings 
ee N this oceasion of the visit of your 
Near Wast Relief representative, 
bringing the report of our joint survey of 
conditions, which shows that the refugees 
and orphans who are living have been saved 
largely through the help of America, I, the 
Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem, desire to 
express to America, this Christmas Season, 
the immense gratitude of the Armenians. 
I appeal for the continuation of this Chris- 
tian aid, because the need grows more press- 
ing, and for the grant of safe shelter to 
thousands of our orphans who are homeless 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN. WORLD 


IS DOING 


in the East. Blessings on America. 
the love of Christ always guide her.” 
TOURIAN, PATRIARCH. 

Jerusalem, Dec. 15. 


A Labor Editorial 
On The Meaning of Christmas 
ee@gyE you would know the meaning of 
I Christmas, I ask you to measure the 
ideals you supremely cherish with those 
which the Christ came to teach and to live. 
What would it mean to the workers of the 
world if these ideals were dominant in in- 
dustry, business and government? Test out 
the ideals of organized labor by this 
standard, and you will find that every 
worthy purpose labor proclaims is rooted 
in the principles of the Master Carpenter 
who was born on Christmas Day. It is not 
by accident that the Christmas issue of the 
Journal is devoted to the cause of co-opera- 
tion, which is gradually transforming the 
whole economic structure of society on the 
basis of service instead of profit as the first 
law of life.”—Locomotive Engineers Journal. 


The Dean of Barnard College 


on Class and Creed 

ie a letter to the Nation regarding the 
admission of girls to Barnard College 

the Dean, Virginia C. Gildersleevye, makes 

the following admirable statement: 

We are particularly anxious to have Bar- 
nard a college where New York girls, of 
every class and creed, can meet girls from 
other parts of the country and from other 
nations. We feel that it is very important 
that women of many different kinds should 
learn, in their college days, to know one 
another and to work together for the good 
of the community. Like many other col- 
leges, we have found that the mere ability 
to pass a certain set of examinations with 
high marks is not necessarily the most im- 
portant evidence of scholarly promise and 
general future usefulness. We are trying 
to work out fuller and better tests of worth. 
Personally, I am deeply interested in the 
problem of getting Jew and Gentile to live 
together helpfully’ as useful fellow-citizens 
in our country. 


The “Christian Patriot’? Comments 


On Conservative Action 

HE following verbatim reproduction of 
f an editorial in the Christian Patriot 
(Madras, India) speaks for itself. 


Some of our readers may be aware that 
in China missionaries and Chinese Chris- 
tians have ranged themselves into two camps 
—the modernist and the conservative. Into 
this controversy the Executive Committee of 
the Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States have thrown 
a most explosive bomb. They direct under 
the orders of the General Assembly that 
from Union Institutes Clarke’s Outlines of 
Theology and Hastings’ Bible Dictionary 
should be removed. What reaction and ob- 
scurantism is this! Clarke’s Outlines of 
Theology is a readable book, and may not 
be altogether infallible. Theology, by the bye, 
is one of the most fallible sciences, like 
biology or physical dynamics: And then, 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary—a monument of 
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research which we use so frequentlhy—why 
should it be excluded? Is this the courage 
of Christian conviction and intellectual free- 
dom? This is not a good and inspiring ex- 
ample of freedom from prejudices, and of 
intellectual progress that the West wants 
to teach to the Hast. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that India will not be invaded by the 
same germs of intolerance. 


Worth Noting 


The new Czechoslovak Church retains 
much of the ritual of the Roman Church, 
but it conducts its services in, the common 
tongue, gives the Bible to the people and 
seeks to make the religious life a vital factor 
among the people. 


Some 90,000 students, many of them refu- 
gees, in universities of Russia and Central 
EHurope, have been saved from destitution 
and despair by the friendly hand of the 
student Friendship Fund, which still con- 
tinues its appeal. 


Italy was the first belligerent nation to 
disarm fleet and troops; first, also, to wel- 
come Germans, Austrians and others who 
fought on the other side. ‘‘No alliances but 
friendliness with everybody’’ seems printed 
on the brain of Italians, rich or poor, patri- 
cian or peasant.—Beatrice Baskerville. 


Charles Replogle, a Quaker minister, was 
in Alaska during the war, within 500 miles 
of the North Pole. The Eskimos from 15 
miles around crowded his little schoolhouse 
every morning to hear the news received by 
radio from Hiffel Tower. The world is mani- 
festly shrinking its distances. Isolation is 
impossible. 


Miss A. Maude Royden is so greatly in 
demand in this country that her four months’ 
lecture tour planned to begin in January 
might, it is said, be extended for twelve 
months. A special gift edition of her new 
book, Women at the World’s Crossroads, 
is announced. In London her fellowship 
services in Guild House are attended by 
large audiences. 


A representative of the American Friends 
Service Committee reports that, due to the 
depreciation of the krone, and the subse- 
quent rise in the cost of living, adequate 
salaries are practically unknown in Aus- 
tria, and the salaried classes are suffering 
acutely. It is planned to enlarge the middle 
class relief work. Funds may be sent to 
Charles F. Jenkins, 20 South 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 


The increasing missionary service of 
books is indicated by reports from the Congo 
and Rhodesia that when the natives learn 
to read they become eager book buyers, and 
“the missionary printing plants are busy 
turning out matter for them.” The Metho- 
dist Press in Portuguese Hast Africa re- 
ports shipping 1,500 volumes ordered by 
native Christians now working in the Johan- 
nesburg mines. — 
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A Group of New and Reprint Books 
By the Editor-in-Chief 

The Literary Editor has passed on to me a 
group of Doran’s books (Geo. H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York), some of which are new, 
others of which are reprints of old friends, but 
all of which are significant and important. 

THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, by PRINCIPAL 
Grorerk ADAM SMITH ($1.50), I reviewed some 
years ago when it first was published in Great 
Britain. The fifteen sermons which it con- 
tains have lost nothing in freshness, and apart 
from their inherent worth as individual ser- 
mons, they are significant as revealing the 
theological and spiritual outlook of a great 
scholar and critic. 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS, by Ri W. . DaLp 
($1.50). We can hardly imagine a time com- 
ing when Dale shall cease to be notable. Such 
titles in this volume as ‘The Kindly Treat- 
ment of Other Men’s Imperfections,’ ‘The 
Discipline of the Body,” “The Perils and Uses 
of Rich Men,” suggest Dale at his highest, and 
will compel and repay reading. 

UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF OUR LorD, by PrRorF. 
Davip SmitH ($1.50). For years the present 
writer has held weekly communion with Prof. 
David Smith, through his “Correspondence 
Column,’ in The British Weekly. He is a 
scholar whose roots and interests are very deep 
in things both human and divine. His writ- 
ings justify the utmost of companionable ac- 
quaintance, and this (second) edition of his 
“Unwritten Sayings of Our Lord’ may be 
commended as characteristic. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SER- 
MONS, by Ricut Rev. Hanpiey C. G. MOuLE 
($1.50). Congregationalists ought to know 
what outstanding leaders in other communions 
are thinking and saying. These seventeen ser- 
mons by the eminent Bishop of Durham afford 
a vital opportunity. They are marked by vision 
and vigor, and the concluding sermon in the 
volume has the added significance of being the 
last that Dr. Moule preached. 

Historic THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT, by 
Pror. Ropert Mackintosu ($1.50). A book 
that deserves space and adequacy of treat- 
ment which cannot at present be given. A 
book that will be read, kept and consulted as 
much for its historic review as for its con- 
structive contribution, and that has special 
significance in relation to the ‘vague and un- 
satisfactory nature of thought concerning the 
Atonement that seems to us evident, if not 
prevalent, in American religious life. 

Tur QuEST OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE, by W. M. 
Crow, D.D. ($1.75). Dr. Clow is Principal 
-and Professor of Pastoral Theology and Chris- 
‘tian Ethics, in the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow: An analysis from such a quarter 
of the present social unrest, a weighing of the 
indictments against Capitalism, with a keen 
scrutiny of the various isms proposed as pal- 
liatives or substitutes, and an estimate of 
modern trends and possible solutions all com- 
bine to give to this book’ unusual interest. 
Needless to say it deals with issues as funda- 
mental in America as in Great Britain. 

Wren JESUS WROTE ON THE GROUND, by 
Bpcar Dewirr Jones ($1.75). The only 
‘book in the group that is American in author- 
ship, and a notable volume of sermons by the 
minister of Central Christian Church, Detroit. 
My friend, Dr. C. C. Morrison, Editor of The 
Christian Century, contributes an introductory 
“Appreciation,” that may be taken as a very 
valuable description from his standpoint of the 
jdeal minister. Dr. Jones has presented a 
series of sermons that will appeal alike to 
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ministers and laymen, so readable that one may 
take them up for a half-hour’s profitable sur- 
vey, yet so important in their themes and in 
the adequacy of treatment that they will repay 
careful study. 


Sunday School Lessons, 1923 

SNOWDEN’s SunDAY ScHooL LESSONS FOR 
19283, by JAMES H. Snowpen (Macmillan. 
$1.25). Practical expositions of the interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons, not critical or 
technical discussions, they do not pretend to 
be. They bring the lessons in touch with 
every-day life and. religious experience for the 
average man and woman. ‘These lessons in- 
clude the last half of the life of Christ, the 
great men and women of the Bible and the 
Bible as a missionary book. 

TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE FoR 1923 by 
Marrua TARBELL (Revell). This constitutes 
the eighteenth annual volume on the interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons by same author. 
It is well up to the mark set in previous years 
and will prove a valuable hand book for the 
average teacher. It has separate treatment of 
the lessons for young people and adults and 
for the intermediate and senior grades. It is 
especially rich in practical applications and in 
selections from the best authors. 

Lisson COMMENTARY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR 19238, edited 
by CHARLES P. WILES, WILLIAM L. HuNTON, 
D. Burt Smita (United Lutheran. $1.75). 
This second volume of the Lutheran Com- 
mentary is a comprehensive hand book for the 
teacher. Besides the introductory articles, each 
lesson has a suggested outline, Oriental side- 
lights, geographical and historical notes, the 
lesson analyzed and interpreted and the lesson 
illustrated and applied. Several good maps are 
included, and the geographical and historical 
notes are excellent. The practical side is empha- 
sized, and the theological tone is conservative. 


Man and His World 


We are to review very briefly in this article 
some recent scientific and philosophical books 
which discuss some phase of man and his world. 

One of the outstanding subjects in present- 
day thought is the question of the relation 
of the mind and body. Professor Pratt, in 
his Taylor Lectures before the Yale Divinity 
School last April, attacked this problem in his 
book on Matter and Spirit. It now engages 
the attention of various thinkers, and it is 
good to have Professor Pratt make his con- 
tribution. The attempted solutions of the 
materialists, parallelists, behaviorists and ob- 
jective idealists: are searchingly examined and 
critically rejected as being untrue to the facts 
of human experience and to the requirements 
of the problem itself. His own position he 
defines as that of a “dualism of process,” 
though not of substance. He establishes his 
position and gains his victory over the other 
theories by rigorous thinking and brilliant ex- 
position, and in his final lecture suggests in 
outline the moral and religious implications 
of his interactionist theory. The critical por- 
tion takes up nearly the whole volume, but 
what is done in a constructive way is well 
done. He has not, however, done full justice 
to “the personal idealists.” 

Man has to live in relation te the physical 
world, and it is the task of science to tell us 
all it ean about this world, and in recent years 
the development of science has added much to 
our knowledge and has destroyed much that 
we have inherited from pre-scientific days. 
Professor Wood, in his The Religion of Science, 
feels it is about time to come to the defence 
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of religion against the religion which some 
scientists are promulgating. He attempts a 
critical examination of the claims of these 
scientists and gives almost all his thought to 
criticism, so there is little time or strength left 
for constructive work. 

However much man may be concerned with 
the natural order, he is more profoundly con- 
cerned with his inner world, with his own 
moral nature and functioning, and the values 
he must seek in which to find the realization 
of his personality. Professor Rogers, in his 
Theory of Ethics, gives us a volume which 
demands the attention of all ethical students. 
His interpretation of ethics is in the terms of 
the good rather than of duty, and in doing this, 
he passes over from the traditional position 
of American ethical thinkers who were under 
Puritan or Kantian influence. The good for 
him is the supreme ethical category. He recog- 
nizes the place of duty but it is subordinate 
to good. He stresses the necessity of intelli- 
gence and criticises the “hit or miss” or 
“muddling-through” policy. He has written a 
valuable book, which will meet a real need. 

Profound as the moral experience is, the 
religious is still more profound, and in recent 
years social thinkers have given it much con- 
sideration. They recognize that men act under 
religious motives, and that religion is one of 
the great dynamic forces of the race, and so 
they are eager to employ religion in the in- 
terests and service of society. Professor El- 
wood, in his Reconstruction of Religion, is the 
latest sociologist to give us an outstanding 
book on this subject. He is deeply concerned 
with the present need of religion, and thor- 
oughly convinced that only as Christianity is 
transformed by the method of modern science 
can it do its work in the modern world. His 
approach to religion is by way of the social 
sciences, and his interpretation of religion is 
in terms of social values. The strength of the 
book lies in its social interpretation. It is 
profoundly significant and of great value, and 
no other recent book is comparable to it in this 
respect. We cannot but welcome this social 
approach to religion. It is well, however, to 
bear in mind that this is only one point of 
view, and that it will not yield us a complete 
view of the meaning and yalue of our religion. 
And we must be more careful than our author 
not to read into Jesus’ teaching our own 
modern ideas, however good they may be. 

It is the business of philosophy to see things 
in their systematic connections and relation, 
and “resolutely to live in the whole, the good 
and the true.’’ This business of philosophy is 
splendidly carried on by Professor Leighton 
in his Man and the Cosmos. His leading motive 
is the problem of personality, man’s place in the 
universe, the significance of his values for the 
cosmos and his unique relation to God. There 
is scarcely a problem in the whole range of 
philosophy that does not come up for fair treat- 
ment in this book. He defines his position as 
that of “Dynamic Idealism,” “and he rejoices 
that he is in the great succession of idealistic 
thinkers. The book is an admirable treatise 
on the whole field of philosophy. 

DANIEL EVANS. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT, by JAMES B. PRATT 


(Maemillan. $1.50). 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE, by W. H. Woop 
(Maemillan. $1.50). 


Tue THeory oF Etuics, by A. K. Rogers 
(Macmillan. $1.50). . 

Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION, by 
Cuartes A. ELwoop (Macmillan. $2.25), 

MAN AND THE Cosmos, by JosrrH A. LEIGH- 
Ton (Appleton, $4.50). 
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Keeping in Touch With the Home 


of the children, from which they will gain 


Epitors’ Note: A letter from the educa- 
tional pastor of a large, well-organized church 
shows how one church sells an idea to its 
families. We note that a “conference” of 
some of the mothers has taken place, and that 
the request for a letter to all had come from 
these mothers. Note the reminder that even 
music practice does not take care of itself in 
most homes. Bible study may require a bit 
of home co-operation too! 

My dear friends :-— 

At a conference of some of our “Junior 
Mothers” last week it was suggested that I 
send all such mothers a letter explaining what 
we are doing and trying to do in the Junior 
Department of our church school for the sake 
of the children. Let me say first that the 
officers and teachers of the department are 
showing a remarkable devotion and making 
great sacrifices in order to help give. those 
children Christian instruction and nurture. 
They are working hard to learn how to in- 
erease the fruitfulness of their teaching. At 
a recent meeting to plan for improvements, 
on a very wet night, every officer, teacher 
and substitute teacher was present except one 
who was out of the city. And they are doing 
it without any recompense because of their 
interest in the children’s deeper welfare. 

As a stimulus to better work on the part 


a greater benefit, we are using a marking 
system of credits in the department as follows: 


Home preparation of the lesson 35% 
Attendance at church school on time 30% 
( rs & ss “ late) 20% 
Attendance at church 30% 
Bringing an offering to church school 5% 


A pupil who is absent because of sickness 
will receive half credit for attendance if he 
brings a written statement to that effect from 
his parent, and may make up all the other 
eredits the next Sunday. A pupil who is out 
of the city and attends church and church 
school elsewhere may bring a written state- 
ment to that effect from the pastor or super- 
intendent of such church school and receive 
full credit. The class having the highest aver- 
age each month is the honor class for that 
month and receives special recognition. Those 
pupils who secure an average of 70 per cent. or 
more will receive certificates of promotion each 
Rally Day.. Those who learn the Memory 
Work of their grade for the year will receive 
seals on those certificates as extra recognition. 
I enclose a statement of the memory work. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the value 
to the children of preparation of the lesson. 
One of our best teachers recently said: “If 
the parents only: knew how much difference 


home study of the lessons means, they would 
all help their children to make that study.” 
Church school lessons are even more important 
than music lessons. The children generally 
have to be reminded, encouraged and helped to 
practice on the piano or to do their day school 
home work. I suspect they need at least as 
much home encouragement to prepare each 
Sunday’s lessons, and perhaps more. The 
effect of our work on the character of the 
children, therefore, depends upon the degree 
of co-operation which their parents give in this 
very important matter. 

You will be glad to know that the Junior 
Choir rehearsals on Mondays are very popular 
with the children and that we are making a 
good start on the educational activities of the 
children in the Parish House after the Chil- 
dren’s Sermon Sunday mornings: I hope your 
child is participating in each of these kinds 
of work. ARTHUR W. BAILEY, 

Hducational Pastor. 
Second Congregational Church 
Holyoke, Mass. 


A LETTER TO PASTORS 


The state conference committee of religious 
education is doing effective work in many of 
the states. The following letter recently sent 

(Continued on page 869) 


How I Would Teach the Lesson 


Jesus Healing on the Sabbath 
International Sunday School 
Jan. 7. Luke 18: 10-17. 


“He was teaching in one of the synagogues 
on the Sabbath’—and it brought him face to 
face with the human need which had drawn 
near to that source of divine help. There in 
the synagogue ‘‘was a woman who had a spirit 
of infirmity eighteen years. She was bowed 
together and could in nowise lift herself up.” 

With our more careful diagnosis we would 
say that she was either paralyzed or had some 
spinal trouble. In that earlier time, when 
nervous maladies were even more mysterious 
than they are with us, the simple people at- 
tributed her inability to the presence of some 
malevolent spirit within. They believed that 
a “spirit of infirmity’. had twisted the poor 
woman out of shape. 

She had sufféred in this way for eighteen 
years. Wighteen years is a long time for those 
who are active, but to a woman who is sick 
the time seems endless. She could scarcely 
remember the day when she walked down street 
with the ease and grace of healthy womanhood. 
The long, drawn-out illness had twisted her 
spirit until it also was awry. 

“When Jesus saw her, he called her to him.” 
His own sympathetic soul made instant re- 
sponse to thé appeal of need. And the woman 
came; creeping and hobbling as best she could, 
for human need with a kind of clairvoyance 
heard in his tones that note of hope which 
caused it to respond. 


Lesson for 


By Charles R. Brown, D.D. 
Dean of Yale Divinity. School 

When she was near to him, he said: ‘Thou 
art loosed from thine infirmity. And he laid 
his hands on her and immediately she was made 
straight.”” What a splendid deed of mercy! 
How the synagogue would feel itself honored 
in being made the scene of such a work of 
recovery! How the worshipers there assembled 
on the Sabbath would rejoice in witnessing 
such a signal expression of the divine love! 

Alas, no! There are eyes in which ritual 
is more beautiful than mercy. There are 
noses, keen and sharp, to which burnt offer- 
ings are more fragrant than deeds of love. 
There are natures which find more joy in the 
detailed observance of a system than in all 
the unselfish ministry of affection. 

“The ruler of the synagogue’’—the head man 
in. the church—‘answered with indignation 
because Jesus had healed on the Sabbath.” He 
said to the people (and we can hear the hiss 
of bigotry and hatred when we read his words 
aloud), “There are six days in which men 
ought to work—in them, therefore, come and 
be healed and not on the Sabbath.” It seems 
incredible, yet there it is in black and white. 

The woman was “loosed from her infirmity” ! 
What is the day for but for loosing? The 
weary toiler is “loosed” from the ordinary 
grind that he may straighten up and see life 
in truer perspective. The factory hand is 
“loosed”? from his machine that he may take 
his place among his loved ones at home for 
twenty-four hours together and realize that he 
is not a “hand,” but a brain, heart, a soul. 
The mind is “loosed” from the shallow puddles 


of interest in which of necessity it must often- 
times employ itself for six days that it may 
drink from the deep, sweet wells of genuine 
literature and find its needs refreshed. The 
whole workaday world is “loosed” from the 
pressing necessity of striving to make a living, 
that in places of instruction, of worship and 
of aspiration it may take thought concerning 
the vaster interest of making a life. The Lord 
is in his holy temple loosing his children from 
those disabilities which bow them down—let 
all the earth give thanks before him! 

“She was made straight and glorified God.” 
The day was ordained for just that. Remem- 
ber the Sabbath Day and keep it sacred to the 
high task of making men straight. When their 
backs are bent by remorseless toil let the day 
of rest cause them to stand up straight where 
the ceiling is high and no soul need stoop. 
When the lower levels of experience have left 
in ‘the inner life many a kink, let men come 
on the Sabbath into the presence of those ideals 
and principles, those moods and aspirations, 
which cause the best within us to stand 
straight, adding a full eubit to its stature. 
When the mind is bent. awry and twisted into 
ugly deformity by false views of life spread 
before us in newspapers, or thrust upon us in 
the scramble for gain, or imposed upon us like 
ill-fitting garments by the conventions of a 
thoughtless society, let it be bent back into 
normal shape by finer forms of instruction and 
fellowship on this day. “This is the day which 
the Lord made, let us rejoice and be glad 
in it.” 5; 
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The Promises of God 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 7-13 
BY THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Scripture Reference : Genesis 9: 8-17; 12: 1-9. 


We are glad to announce that Dr. William 
Horace Day, pastor of the United Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Ct.; has consented 
to diseuss the Midweek Prayer Meeting topics, 
from Feb. 1 to Easter. Apart from Dr. Day’s 
fine equipment for this service there will be 

’ the added interest of his close relationship to 
the work of the Commission on Evangelism and 
Devotional Life. Dr. Day accepts this task 
only at our earnest solicitation, and on our 
representation that it is a service which even 
a busy man may well pause to give to The 
Congregationalist and to the denomination. We 
appreciate his co-operation. 

The idea of choice emerges early in Hebrew 
conception of religion. God has a chosen peo- 
ple, and he chooses individuals. Is His choice 
arbitrary? And if it is arbitrary can it be 
fair? The older Calvinism went far toward 
asserting, and justifying, a divine despotism. 
We may recall Ernest Howard Crosby’s pro- 
test against this idea in the little poem begin- 
ning: 

“T want no Russian Czar of a God.” 

And we may recall, also, the story told by 
Dr. T. R. Fayille, the new State Superintend- 
,ent of Wisconsin, of the Jeffersonian Democrat 
who rose in meeting, and said: “Do I under- 
stand you, Mr. Preacher, to say that God 
damns whom He will, and saves whom He will? 
I want to tell you, Mr. Preacher, that the peo- 
ple will not stand for it.” 

Of course the express purpose of the Bible is 
to teach us that God is a “Father of grace’ and 
not a Russian Czar. Note here, very particu- 
larly, that even early in Genesis choice is al- 
‘ways associated with the ideas of divine call 
and special responsibility. To be chosen of 
God involves duty and danger as well as privi- 
lege. Israel’s characteristic sin was in forgetting 
this, and in arrogantly considering themselves 
the favored rather than the chosen. Does not 
history reveal the fact that God has no favo- 
rites? Men called to lofty estate fall ignobly 
and are rejected when they fail to respond to 
God's choice. 

Promises are invitations and opportunities. 

May we not say that America today is called 
“and chosen just as much as was Israel? Have 
we not also the old contrast between the nar- 
row patriots and provincials who think there 
is godliness in such principles as ‘America 
for the Americans,” and those who have such a 
vision of America as the writer of the Book of 
Jonah had for Israel? The call of Christ in- 
volves for America a world message and a 
world mission; though not necessarily an im- 
perial or political mission. God chooses us to 
serve, 
_ God's promises invite and demand promises 
on our part. We are partakers not only of 
the privileges but of the covenants of grace. 
Promised lands create new obligations, or prom- 
ises are never realized. God’s cheques are 
payable to us for indefinite amounts, but they 
are payable only when we endorse them. 

God's Promises and covenants are social. 
“In thy seed shall all the nations of the. earth 
be blessed.” 


HE HOUR. OF PRAYE 


Closet and Altar 


THE SOUL’S DESIRE 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God.—Psalm 42: 2. 


Low grades of being want low objects, 
but the want of man is God. And as all 
great wants in things inferior, suck as 
knowledge, honor, power, belong only to 
great men, what shall we consider this want 
of God to be but the highest possible en- 
dowment.—Horace Bushnell. 


And this is the happy life, to rejoice to 
thee, of thee, for’thee; this it is, and there 
is no other. For they who think there is 
another, pursue some other and not the 
true joy.— Augustine. 


I love, and have some cause to love, the earth, 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good. 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 
She is my tender nurse, she gives me food: 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with 
thee? 
Or what’s my mother or my nurse to me? 


In having all things, and not thee, what 
have I? 
Not having thee, what have my labors got? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what further crave I? 
And having thee alone, what have I got? 
I wish not sea, nor land, nor would I be 
Ouse of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 
ee! 
—Frances Quarles, abr. 


Children who are beloved of their father, 
and do love and reverence him, will be 
anxious to be like him, and particularly 
aim at the following of any virtues or ex- 
cellencies in him. Now, thus it is most 
reasonable that it should be in the children 
of God, their Father being the highest 
and best of all excellency and perfection. 

—Robert Leighton. 


Though there were no heaven, O Lord, 
I would love thee. Now there is one, I will 
esteem it; I will desire it; yet, still, I will 
love thee for: thy goodness’ sake. Thyself 
is reward enough, though thou broughtest 
no more.—Joseph Hail. 


We are far too much afraid of recogniz- 
ing the fact that Jesus Christ in Heaven, 
like Jesus Christ on earth, will praise the 
deeds that come from love to Him, though 
the deeds themselves may be very imper- 
fect. Do you remember “She hath wrought 
a good work on Me,” said about a woman 
that had done a perfectly useless thing, 
which was open to a great many very 
shrewd objections? But Jesus Christ ac- 
cepted it. Why? Because it was the pure 
utterance of a loving heart.—A. Maclaren. 


Thou brightness of eternal glory, thou 
comfort of the pilgrim soul, with thee is my 
tongue without voice, and my very silence 
speaketh to thee. Come, oh, come; for with- 
out thee I shall have no joyful day or hour; 
for thow art my joy, and without thee my 
table is empty. Praise and glory be unto 
thee; let my mouth, my soul and all crea- 
tures together praise and bless thee. Amen. 

—Thomas @ Kempis. 
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The Way Into a Happy 
New Year 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Jan. 7-13 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Lessons from the Psalms. I. The 


Guide Board. Psalm 1. (Consecration Ser- 
vice.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The very first word of the first Psalm gives 
the predominant note of the whole one hundred 
and fifty: blessed or happy It pictures ways 
by which happiness in our relations to (tod and 
man may be obtained. This particular psalm 
may well be called a guide-board to happiness, 
the godly life. Signs of danger are in paths in 
which we dally with evil, leading at last to 
indifference and scorn of religious things. tap- 
piness is found in the love of God’s law—medi- 
tation on it, obedience to it. Under its influ- 
ence life grows richer, more fruitful of good, 
stronger, more deeply rooted. The ultimate is- 
sues of life are successful. Quite the opposite 
is the life of the man who ignores God. His 
eareer is uncertain, and finally disastrous. 
Over the way of the righteous God watches 
with his tender eare. 


Leads for Leaders j 

The series this year running through every 
month is based on the Psalms. Few books of 
the Bible are more deeply loved. Spurgeon 
called them “the treasury of David.” They are 
such to those who know them best. Ruskin 
committed many of them, including the 119th 
to memory. The more we steep ourselves in 
them, the richer our lives will become. 

What really constitutes prosperity? The 
usual emphasis in our day forces this question 
on us. How does this Psalm answer the 
question? 

Where are we planting the roots of our lives 
—from which all their fruit will later come? 

How are our lives brought into judgment? 


- At the end of our earthly career, or every day? 


Whose approval shall we seek? God’s, our 
fellows’, our own? Whatever our answer, 
what is really our practice? 


Thoughts for Members 

The main thing about all men is the direction 
of their “delight.” Where do tastes run? 
What pleases them most? And where are they 
most at ease? Deeds will follow the current 
of desire, and be right if the hidden man of the 
heart be right.—Alerander Maclaren. 


Lead us, O Father, in the paths of right; 
Blindly we stumble when we walk alone, 
Involved in shadows of a moral night; 
Only with thee we journey safely on. 
—William H, Burleigh. 
The path of the righteous is as the dawning 
light, 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. 


A Moment of Prayer 

As we face another year, we would face it 
with thee, O God. In thy wisdom would we 
plan, in thy strength would we work, in thy 
love would we live. Be thou our Guard, our 
Guide, that all the paths along which our feet 
take us may be such as shall lead us nearer 
thee. Amen. 
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Cradle-quilt Story of Long Ago 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


Abraham Lincoln was our United States 
President when John was a little boy, and it 
was John’s Aunt Dorothea who made the quilt. 
She cut out little squares of red muslin and 
little squares of white and sewed them to- 
gether in big squares swhich she called blocks. 
Aunt Dorothea lived in John’s home; she was 
young and pretty and full of fun. John loved 
her; so did his sisters and the baby brother. 
She told them stories about George Washing- 
ton and other heroes while she sewed together 
the little squares of red and the little squares 
of white and made them into big squares. 

Now it happened that the little boy never 
had, a small quilt made on purpose for his 
little bed: beautiful pink and white and blue 
and white quilts had been made for his sisters’ 
beds, but John had to sleep under blankets. 
On extra cold nights his mother used to say: “I 
must get out a ‘comfortable’ to cover over John 
tonight,’ but never did she say, “I think I shall 
make a pretty quilt for my little boy John!” 
Neither did Aunt Dorothea ever speak of mak- 
ing a quilt for John. 

At first when Aunt Dorothea began cutting 
out the little red squares and the little white 
squares and sewing them together with tiny 
stitches, the little boy hoped that she was at 
last making a quilt for his bed, but one day 
John heard her say in answer to a neighbor’s 
question : 

“T am making a cradle-quilt for the Sanitary 
Fair. I shall have to work fast, too, if I have 
it finished in time.” 

After that, John understood and was 
ashamed every time he wished for that quilt. 

As you may know, when Abraham Lincoln 
was our President, there wasn’t a Red Cross 
nurse in the world; no one had ever even 
heard of the Red Cross. In those days, instead 
of the American Red Cross was the American 
Sanitary Commission; and all over the coun- 
try, women and girls who wished to earn 
money for wounded soldiers in hospitals made 
articles which were to be sold at what were 
ealled Sanitary Fairs. : 

There was tobe a Sanitary Fair in the 
little boy’s home town that very summer, and 
it seemed as if every one in the town—men and 
boys, too—was at work making something to 
sell at the fair. 7 

At last one day Aunt Dorothea said to 
John’s mother: “The cradle-quilt is finished all 
but the quilting. May I set up the frames in 
the parlor?” 

“The parlor is a good place for the quilting,” 
the little boy’s mother answered, “the work 
will be out of the way.” 

So Aunt Dorothea opened the blinds and let 
the sunshine into the parlor. Then she moved 
the center-table back against the wall and 
spread a sheet over the carpet in the middle of 
the floor. The little boy thought that carpet 
must be the most beautiful one in the world; 
it was a velvety cream-colored carpet with 
wreaths of pink roses and bright green leaves 
scattered upon it, that looked so real the little 
boy of that family always remembered that he 
must never step in the parlor unless his feet 
were clean. ; Aunt Dorothea told him that she 
put the sheet on the floor to keep the threads 
off the carpet. 


OWITH THE CHILDRE 


Next she placed the quilting frames so that 
the corners rested on the backs of four parlor 
chairs; ‘the little boy never played cars with 
those chairs, you may be sure. After that, 
mother helped Aunt’ Dorothea stretch the lining 
for the quilt on the frames and fasten it. The 
lining was red—new red muslin. Then she and 
Aunt Dorothea laid on a thin roll of cotton 
wadding carefully and just so, and last of all, 
on went the beautiful red-and-white top of the 
quilt. 

The little boy climbed on the best parlor 
hassock by the what-not to get a good look at 
the quilt when all was ready and Aunt Doro- 
thea began her work of quilting. She had a 
long needle and took small even stitches in and 
out, in and out, through the three thicknesses, 
to hold them together—the lining, the cotton 
filling, and the red-and-white top. Aunt Doro- 
thea didn’t do her quilting in straight lines, 
either; she did her work in circles and curving 
lines that were most fascinating. 

It was a big cradle-quilt big enough in fact, 
for John’s bed, and the work went slowly. The 
family admired the quilt and so did the neigh- 
bors, and every day some one was sure to say 
something like this: ‘I wonder what lucky baby 
will get that quilt.” 

Aunt Dorothea, though, said over and over 
that she wasn’t thinking about the child who 
would sleep under the quilt; she was thinking 
of the soldiers and hoping that the quilt would 
sell for enough money to buy many comforts 
for the soldiers so’ those in the hospitals would 
get well and soon come marching home. 

Now all the time Aunt Dorothea was doing 
the quilting, the little boy wished harder and 
harder for a quilt for his bed exactly like that 
cradle-quilt! More than once, when, the quilt 
was nearly finished, he was deeply ashamed be- 
cause as he stood on the hassock admiring the 
beautiful white circles and curves made by tiny 
white stitches he wished for that very quilt. 
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Two days before the Fair, Aunt Dorothea 
said happily, “Before I sleep tonight I shall 
have that quilt off the frames, and tomorrow I 
can bind the edges and take it to the Fair!” 

All that afternoon Aunt Dorothea quilted 
and quilted, but she couldn’t finish the quilting 
before dark. After supper Aunt Dorothea went 
into the parlor to do the last few stitches in 
the last curving line of quilting. John went 
with her to stand on the best hassock by the 
what-not and watch. 

Aunt Dorothea lighted the big parlor lamp; 
it was a kerosene lamp. When almost the last 
stitch was in, Aunt Dorothea did a careless 
thing. She put the lamp on the quilt so she 
could have a better light! The quilt was 
stretched tight, of course, and was as flat and 
seemed as solid as the top of the table. 

“Now, John, do not stir for about two 
minutes,’ Aunt Dorothea cautioned, ‘‘and then 
you may help me take the quilt off the frames. 
If you should slip off that hassock, you might 
fall headlong and tip over the lamp, and then 
we might have a house on fire!” 

John promised to stand still, and he did; 
his voice was as merry as hers. He said he 
would stand like a statue, and he did; but in 
some way Aunt Dorothea’s elbow touched one 
corner of the quilting frames, and over went 
the lamp! 

The family came rushing into the parlor 
when they heard Aunt Dorothea scream for 
help. No help was needed, though, to keep the 
house from burning, because Aunt Dorothea 
put the light out as the lamp fell, so the kero- 
sene that was spilled on the quilt did not catch 
fire. 

The perfection of the quilt was gone. When 
Aunt Dorothea and mother tried to wash out 
the kerosene they knew that the eradle-quilt 
could never go to the Sanitary Fair. The 
color had washed out of the red squares and 

(Continued on next page) 
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SLIPPERY WALKING | 


Last week it was very slippery walking. 
Did any of you boys or girls have a fall? I 
did. One morning, I was going out of the 
back door with a scuttle full of ashes, and 
before I had taken two steps, my feet slipped 
from under me, the scuttle went up in the air, 
and I went down with the scuttle and ashes! 
Fortunately, I fell on my outstretched arm, 
and so had an easy fall. 

When you fall down, what happens? Well, 
if other boys or girls see you fall, they have 
a good laugh, because it looks so funny to 
see any one fall on the ice! Do you lie there 
where you fell, while they are laughing? No! 
If you are not hurt, you get right up again 
on your feet, brush yourself off, and walk 
along, watching your step more carefully, 
lest you slip and fall again. But if you are 
hurt, your boy and girl friends will stop laugh- 


ing at once, and will help you to your feet, and 
take you home tenderly, just as the Good 
Samaritan did in the Bible story. 

My dear boys and girls, in your daily life 
you will come to many places where it is 
slippery walking. Whenever you do anything 
that you know is wrong, that is just like fall- 
ing down on a slippery place. If you see your 
boy and girl friends do wrong, don’t make fun 
of them. Forgive them for the wrong they did, 
and help them to their feet again, so that they 
can do better next time. If you yourself do 
wrong, and fall, don’t lie there. Jump right 
up, ask Jesus to forgive you for the wrong 
you did, and keep on going along the path of 
right living. Watch your step every day! 
Be careful where it is slippery walking! 


Rey. Harorp S. WINSHIP. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
had stained the white ones, spoiling the beauti- 
ful quilt. When it was dry next day, sad-faced 
Aunt Dorothea said: 

“Do you care, John, if I put my little ruined 
cradle-quilt on your bed while we wash your 
big blanket?” 

“Care!? John exclaimed; “I think it is the 
prettiest quilt in the world! I don’t think it 
is ruined! I wish I could have it for my bed 
until IT am a hundred years old!” 

“You may have the poor little quilt for your 
own, then,” Aunt Dorothea said, but she 
couldn’t smile as usual. 

That night, and it was the very night before 
the Sanitary Fair, John was covered by the 
cradle-quilt he had so longed for, but he 
couldn’t go to sleep. He kept thinking and 
thinking of soldiers in hospitals. Hours passed, 
and that little boy couldn’t sleep. Instead of 
feeling happy and contented beneath the quilt, 
he thought of one distressing thing after an- 
other. He was ashamed to think he had 
wanted the quilt, and so sorry for Aunt Doro- 
thea because she had nothing to take to the 
Sanitary Fair after all her hours of hard work, 
that he was miserable! 

It was ten o’clock that night when the 
little boy went down the stairs in his nightie, 
to go winking and blinking into the brightly 
lighted sitting-room where the grown-ups were. 

“Why, John!” his mother exclaimed. “What 
is the trouble?” 

“T have brought my Bunker Hill Monument 
Bank with all my saved up pony-and-cart 
money in it, to give to Aunt Dorothea to give 
to the Sanitary Fair instead of her quilt! Oh, 
please say yes!” 

When the little boy had told all his story, 
mother and father said “‘Yes.”’ And there was 
more money in the Bunker Hill Monument tin 
bank than any one in that town could have 
paid for the cradle-quilt. 

“He can earn and save more money for a 
pony,” father said to Aunt Dorothea. Straight- 
way John was sent to bed, where he quickly 
fell asleep under his now comforting quilt, to 
dream of well and happy soldiers marching 
home. 

In these days, that little old cradle-quilt is 
what John’s grandchildren call an heirloom. 


(All rights reserved) 


In Other Tongues 


One of the interesting tables in the Congre- 
gational Hand Book for 1923, distributed by the 
Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York, is that which gives the number of 
“Congregational churches within the United 
States among the foreign population. This 
table shows what a range there is in our Con- 
gregational fellowship. 


CHURCHES AMONG FOREIGN BORN 


Armenian 13 Italian 7 
Bohemian Bi Japanese 29 
Czecho-Slovac 9 Mexican 3 
Chinese _ 10 Hawaiian 59 
Dano-Norwegian 10. _ Portuguese 2 
Filipino Z 3 Scandinavian 6 
Finnish 22 Spanish 2 
French aN ne 4 Swedish 89 
German - 250 Welsh 47 
Indian Tb 


_._ A New Year Greeting 
By Rev. J. H. MacMillan 


We’ve spent a year of earnest labor 
For God, and Church, and Friend and Neighbor. 
And as we face the coming days 
May we be led in wisdom’s ways, 
With hearts of faith and Christian cheer 
To labor through a glad New Year! 
Vineland, N. J. 
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North Church, Cambridge 


“One of the most beautiful churches any- 
where, and I never saw it before!” Such was 
the exclamation of an old resident of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently regarding the North 
Church. It has been brought to public notice 
by a change in color. Formerly a dull battle- 
ship gray, it has been transformed to the true 
Colonial white, with the best of materials and 
of workmanship. 

The pastor likened it recently to “Ivory 
Palaces,” in his weekly children’s sermon, and 
it certainly stands out on the famous highway 
in quite regal beauty. From every direction 
come expressions of admiration and apprecia- 
tion. The men’s club of a neighboring church 
of another denomination has called the change 
a benefit to the community. Members of all 
the churches in the vicinity, including Roman 
Catholic, have expressed grateful acknowledge- 
ment for the disclosure of a public building 
of such marked architectural beauty in their 
section. 

The_architecture of North Church is of the 
familiar New England Colonial type, without 
the original tapering spire. That was re- 


moved years ago because of some defect in the: 


foundation which caused it to lean unsafely. 
The substituted tower is a most fitting crown 
to the present edifice, however. A full width 
sweep of steps leads up to a row of fine 
Corinthian pillars before the doors. The cary- 
ings of the capitals, and of the panels over 
the doors, as of the great rosettes on the tower, 
have been brought to most favorable atten- 
tion by the present color. The same is true 
as to the entire cornice and the small towers 
on the corners and many other little touches of 
beauty which were never noticed before. 

The interior of North Church is attractive 
also, in a quiet way, although finished in a 
medium oak rather than the Colonial white. 
In the days before the exterior beauty was 
brought out, people were often pleasantly sur- 
prised when they entered the auditorium. It 
is an interior of almost perfect acoustic prop- 
erties also, so that even the children on chil- 
dren’s day are heard quite plainly down the 
full length of the long auditorium. 

North Church, Cambridge, on Masgachu- 
setts Ave., opposite Arlington St., was founded 
in 1857, colonized in part from the First 
Church. Its pastors have been: Rev. William 
Carruthers, ‘Dr. David O. Mears, President 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Dr. W. S. Alexander, Rev. Frank 
Hyatt Smith, Dr. Daniel Evans, Dr. Vincent 
Ravi-Booth and the present pastor, Rev. Law- 
rence R. Howard. It is near the Somerville 
line, and includes in its membership nearly 
as many from that city as from Cambridge, 
besides many from the east end of Arlington. 
They are divided almost equally between the 
rapidly growing apartment house population 
and those having separate homes, and their 
hope is always to provide an attractive center 
for Christian worship and a real church home 
for fellowship in service to their own com- 
munity and throughout the world. 


The New Exodus 


The Christian populations of Turkey, driven 
from what has been the homeland of their race 
since the dawn of history, give new emphasis 
to the appeal for The Near Hast Relief. The 
Greek Government has issued a decree of 
“Compulsory Hospitality” in order to make 
provision for these exiled people, but Greece, 
war-worn and impoverished, cannot begin to 
take care of the multitude of refugees cast 
upon her shores. The Near East Relief has 
under its care at the present time nearly a 
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million people, including the thousands of or- 
phans whom they have been able to save thus 
far. The Christian people of America are 
called upon to play the Good Samaritan in a 
degree unprecedented. Our Congregational 
churches, except where there is a community 
campaign, are called upon to make a gener- 
ous offering on Jan. 21 in the name of Him 
who said: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 


CLARENCE H. Winson, Chairman 
National Council’s Committee. 


An Experiment in Community 
Religion 

Sundyy morning, Nov. 26, in the ancient 

town of Groton, the seat of several well-known 


schools, the church bells rang as usual, but 
instead of summoning Unitarians, Congrega- 


tionalists, Baptists and Hpiscopalians to their ° 


respective houses of worship, they were the 
signal for a community service in the town 
hall. This was the first of an unprecedented 
Series of community services designed to dem- 
onstrate the common basis of all who held the 
Protestant faith. It is no new thing for 
churches in all our cities and towns to give up 
their afternoon or evening services in order to 
unite with sister organizations for a Thanks- 
giving or Memorial Day Service, but this 
Groton experiment stands out as perhaps the 
first attempt in this country to unify on at 
least four Sunday mornings in the year, all 
the Protestant forces. 

The initial step in this interesting move- 
ment was taken by Dr. Bndicott Peabody, 
headmaster of Groton School and rector of 
the Episcopal church. He brought with him 
his students and the school choir, and the 
service followed the regular form of morning 
worship. Dr. Leighton Parks of New York 
City was the preacher, and made an eloquent 
plea not for external uniformity, but for a 
real inward unity. 

On a January Sunday the Baptists will have 

charge of this community service, securing for 
the preacher some prominent man of their own 
denomination. Later in the season the Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians will take their 
turn in leadership. In other words, each 
church in succession will transfer its own 
forms and its special preacher to a community 
center of worship. 
' The significance of this movement lies in 
the fact that all the churches are willing from 
time to time to give up their own morning 
service. That is the last thing any church is 
usually ready to yield. It is particularly note- 
worthy that Wpiscopalians, who place such 
emphasis on regularity, and who, up to recent 
years, have not been keen on union movements, 
are taking the initiative in the Groton ex- 
periment. Despite some questioning on the 
part of those who look upon a particular morn- 
ing service as sacrosanct, the idea appeals 
powerfully to most of the religiously minded 
people of Groton, and especially to the younger 
generation, including the young men and boys 
from other places now at Groton School or 
Lawrence Academy, and the young women at 
Lowthorpe School. 

The success of the venture seems assured 
and is likely in due time to have its effect upon 
many another American town where thus far 
the differences of religious people have been 
more in evidence than their underlying unity. 
It means that in the future no one denomina- 
tion is going to absorb all the others, but that 
some way will be found whereby they will 
make the world understand that the essentials 
which unite them count for more than the 
non-essentials which divide them. H. A. B. 
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How They Do It 


Putting Across the Canvass 

For several weeks prior to the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass the finance committe of First, 
Horyoxke, Mass., Rev. C. N. Thorpe, pastor, 
used the last page of the chureh calendar for 
some clever propaganda. The make-up of the 
page is in charge of the advertising manager 
of a big manufacturing concern, a member of 


Methods In Church Work 


the congregation. On Noy. 19, the church and 
missions budget was set forth in a series of 
striking drawings, 15 in number. The cut was 
made by a friend of the expert and donated 
to the church. Few people read the items of 
a church budget with any degree of interest, 
but these sketches were studied with enthu- 
siasm and served to bring the items of ex- 
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Wuy tHe CuurcH MADE AN Hvery MrmBer CANVASS 
First Church, Holyoke, printed this cut on the last page of the calendar to show in 
a convincing way why money was needed 


penditure to the minds of contributors in a 
new and graphic way. ‘The following week 
the committee printed the names of the 66 
men who put across the Canvass, under the 
caption, Here they are—the 66 loyal workers 
who will take care of the First Church Every 
Member Canvass, Sunday, Dec. 10th. <A gen- 
eral chairman was in charge of five captains. 
Hach captain had under him two lieutenants, 
and each lieutenant was in charge of a platoon 
of five men. The names of the church people 
were divided so that each canyasser had a 
definite number of homes to visit, and his re- 
port went up through his lieutenant to the 
captain. Each platoon was) held responsible 
for its group of names, and the work not fin- 
ished Sunday afternoon was completed the 
following week. First Church never had such 
a thorough preparation for the campaign, or 
such exact division of responsibility. The 
pledge cards are also unique, being made out 
in the form of a bill to the church, letting each 
subscriber fill in the amount at which he 
reckons his own obligation for meeting the 
financial needs of the organization. The pledge 
eards also contain a reprint of the picture- 
budget. The aim of the campaign is a total 
budget of $25,000 and the slogan “25 in 23” 
was printed at the head of every page of the 
calendar for several weeks. Large posters with 
the same slogan were posted in the church 
vestibule. 


The Best Way Not to Do It 


I had just finished speaking when a high- 
pitched, masculine voice challenged my final 
assertion. I had said: ‘The church can raise 
its benevolent budget if there is a will to do it.” 
The voice was high-pitched, not only by na- 
ture, but also because of excitement. The man 
had evidently come with just one idea and he 
seemed fearful lest he be not allowed to ex- 
press it. 

“There is no use of our trying to raise our 
apportionment,” he declared. “It’s too high.” 

“You have already made the effort?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 


“You have taken the Every Member Can- 
vass?” 

COS AUSUT 

“You present both budgets at. the same 
time?” 

“Yes, sir.’ But this time his affirmative 


was not so emphatic. 

“You lay equal emphasis on each budget, 
honestly trying to sell both?” 

There was no answer. 

He being an honest Scotchman and I being 
the descendant of one, I asked him to demon- 
strate to me just how the committee in his 
church made the Hvery Member Canvass. I 
was to be Mr. Jones, a member, and he the 
solicitor. 

He hesitated and then remarked: 

“But you'll not understand, sir. 
expenses are so very, very heavy.” 

What I should not be able to understand 
he did not make clear, so I felt safe in declaring 
that I would have no difficulty. 

He approached, rapped on the table—which 
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was the improvised door—and I cordially. bade 
him enter. For ten minutes he convincingly 
talked the home budget till he had sold me the 
idea as to their local needs. 

After receiving my theoretical subscription 
he turned to go. In utter surprise I forgot the 
role I was playing. 

“Ts that all you want?’ I almost shouted at 
him. 

“No-o,” said he slowly, turning back. “Here 
is the other side of the card. You know, we 
are expected to give something to ve 

“YT don’t know. Tell me about it.” 

“Oh, it’s just missions. If you feel like 
giving anything, then 2 

But I dismissed him. He had sold me the 
local chureh budget but had not interested me 
to the extent of a copper in the benevolences. 

And he told me that with the exception of a 
very few pious ones, such-was the approach 
made by the entire committee whose duty it 
was to bring into the store-house the Lord’s 
' just dues. FRANcIS L. Cooper. 


Philadelphia Missionary Institute 

A suecessful institute was recently conducted 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Churches, the Commission on Missions 
and the Missionary Boards. The meetings 
began on a Saturday and ended the following 
Tuesday. 

Beginning on Saturday evening in Central 
Church, Philadelphia, with an informal mis- 
sionary social, an opportunity was afforded the 
Philadelphia Congregationalists to meet the 
missionaries and secretaries. 

On Sunday in all our churches speakers were 
provided for each service. A fine report was 
made at the Monday morning meeting of min- 
“isters of the previous day’s work. Secretary 
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W. S. Beard made a forceful address on “Our 
National Program” before the ministers. 

The men’s luncheon was held Monday noon 
and was the largest gathering of our Congre- 
gational laymen we have ever held. The com- 
mon theme was “The World Interests Involved 
in Our Task.’ Secretary E. M. Halliday, Secre- 
tary G. L. Cady, Rev. George Allchin of 
Japan, Rey. A. H. Clark of India and Dr. 
Ward of Turkey, each spoke on his special sub- 
ject and gave a rare treat of rapid fire speeches. 

In the afternoon, in Central Church under 
the joint leadership of the Woman’s Federation 
and the Woman’s Board, under the general 
topic “A Bird’s Hye View,’ both the homeland 
and overseas work were represented. 

The young people’s rally in the evening 
proved to be the largest gathering of the In- 
stitute. The delegations were seated in groups 
and taxed the seating capacity of the building. 
The Armenian Church choir sang several selec- 
tions. Brief addresses were made by secre- 
taries and missionaries. An African pageant, 
“The Answer,” given in costume by the son 
of an African chief, Kamba Simango, and his 
talented wife of Sierra Leone, made a deep 
impression on all. Rev. George Cooly, pastor 
of Kensington, was in charge of the meeting. 
An organization of Congregational young people 
was formed as the result of this Institute. 

Tuesday morning was spent by the members 
of the team in “Seeing Philadelphia,’ con- 
ducted in automobiles by representatives of the 
churches. 

In the Germantown Church the meeting of 
the Association of Churches and the Institute 
was combined. ‘The Responsibility of the 
Association for Its Task,” “The Fall Program,” 
“Missionary Education,” “Our Varied Work at 
Home and Abroad” were the subjects under 
discussion. 
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Supper was served in the chapel by the 
ladies of the church, the pastor, Rev. C. E. 
Shelton, and Mrs. Shelton in charge. The 
after-dinner speaking was in charge of Rev. 
C. B. Adams of Park Church. Dr. J. P. 
Huget of Brooklyn, N. Y., made the evening 
address on “Christian Internationalism’”—a 
timely subject that was much appreciated by 
a good-sized audience. A resolution was passed 
extending to Dr. Scudder a vote of thanks for 
the able way in which he directed the Insti- 
tute, also a resolution extending a vote of 
thanks to each of the speakers and to the en- 
tertaining churches and their pastors. 


Missionary Institute 

The four Congregational churches of Topeka, 
Kan., co-operated recently in a Missionary In- 
stitute that gave promise of permanent value. 
The work was promoted by the missionary- 
committee of Central Church, of which Rev. 
J. W. Rahill is pastor. The other churches: 
taking their share of the work were: First, 
Rey. A. E. Gregory, pastor; East Indianola, 
Rey. Aaron Breck, pastor; and Seabrook, Rev. 
William D. McDowell, pastor. 

Central has been for many years a church 
with a missionary vision, supporting Miss 
Mabel Huggins, Techow, China, and Rey. and 
Mrs. H. A. Maynard, Erivan, Armenia. 

The institute program covered a period of 
eight days, with special sermons on the two 
Sundays by the pastor of the church and the 
Rev. L. L. Lorbeer of India. Motion pictures 
of missionary scenes in India proved a great 
attraction. A study class in ‘Methods of Be- 
nevolence’” was in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Patterson of the Commission on Missions, who 
developed the themes of “Stewardship, Life, 
Time, Prayer, Talents and Possessions.’ Miss 
Patterson also gave evening lectures touching 
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the great challenging opportunities of the day. 
Mr. W. A. Biby, special representative of the 
Topeka Daily Capital in the Near Hast, 
brought information and inspiration in an 
evening lecture. Secretary R. M. Pratt of the 
C. E. S., who spent three and one-half years 
in the jungles of West Africa, gave a stereop- 
ticon lecture to the children on the first after- 
noon of the institute ‘and to an adult congrega- 
tion on the same evening. 

The study classes were attractive and secured 
a good enrollment under the leadership of Rey. 
A. BE. Gregory with ‘The Trend of the Races,” 
and Miss Frances B. Patterson with ‘“Build- 
ing with India.” A feature of the institute 
was the fellowship supper, attended by about 
200, followed by an illustrated lecture by the 
Rev. K. S. Beam of Japan. 

This was the first institute of its kind to 
be programmed for Topeka, and while the at- 
tendance was not as large as was anticipated 
by the promoters, the general impression was 
gained that the work of the church in the 
world presented a challenging responsibility to 
each church member. Foundations have been 
laid for a deeper interest in missionary infor- 
mation and larger expression in systematic 
benevolence. R. M. P. 


News of the Churches 


OREGON 

Alameda Park, Portland, Well Organized 

The chureh school of ALAMEDA PARK, PoRT- 
LAND, Rey. Robert Allingham, pastor, has con- 
tinued without a break since the opening in 
the spring, with good attendance even during 
the summer months. A monthly meeting of 
the church school faculty, with supper fol- 
lowed by business and discussion, is proving 
helpful. The kindergarten enrolls 74, all under 
six years of age. Some of the names of or- 
ganizations are suggestive of the character of 
the work being done: Pilgrim Boys’ Chorus, 
Blue Bird Girls, Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts. 
The Women’s Association is organized into the 
following departments: general aid, depart- 
ment of missions, department of membership, 
department of fellowship and friendship, this 
last having as its object the enlistment of 
a group of ladies in calling on new families 
and bringing them to small group meetings at 
the church for acquaintance and friendship. 


Church Home Dedication at St. Helens 

The dedication of the new church edifice of 
St. Helens occurred on Nov. 26. The neat and 
commodious building stands on the banks of 
the Columbia, 30 miles down the river from 
Portland. Rev. F. D. Holfman, the pastor, 
was able to report that the building, costing 
$9,000, was all paid for except $1,000. This 
situation was met by the new state superinten- 
dent, Rev. C. H. Harrison, who in 12 minutes 
was able to report every dollar pledged, with a 
generous amount to spare. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. W. T. McElveen, of First, 
Portland. He was in his happiest vein, deliv- 
ering a powerful sermon on Congregationalism. 
Secretary F. L. Moore led in the dedicatory 
prayer. Rey. Robert Allingham of Alameda 
Park, Portland, and Professor Blair of Pacific 
University also took part in the services. The 
chureh at St. Helens was organized in 1896. 

F. L. M. 


MONTANA 
Around the State 
First, BILLines, is happy over the secur- 
ing of Rev. R. B. Walker of Sheridan, Wyo., 
as its pastor. He took up his new duties in 
October, and the work is feeling the touch 
of his skillful and inspiring leadership. 
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FLORAL Park and PEOPLE’S, BuTTE, both 
new churches in the past six years, are re- 
sponding splendidly to the leadership of the 
newly appointed pastor, Rev. H. G. Lynch, 
who comes from Vermillion, O., and more re- 
cently from Priest River, Ida. 

Rey. H. N. Blakeway, recently of Red 
Lodge, where under his leadership the church 
school took the state banner, has accepted the 
call to HaRpIN and is at work. Already he 
has made his strong executive ability felt in 
swiftly organizing the work for the fall and 
winter. Besides this he has opened four or 
five preaching stations and church schools in 
the surrounding regions. He uses moving pic- 
tures with fine effect, especially in the isolated 
places. 

Rey. S. R. McCarthy, for some years pastor 
of Roundup, has received a well-earned pro- 
motion in being called to Livineston. With 
the assistance of Mrs. McCarthy, who is an 
adept in music, he is doing some excellent 
work in choir and congregational singing. 

Rey. Amos R. Boone, graduate last spring 
of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, is 
the new pastor of PLeNTywoop. His parish 
includes Antelope, Archer, Dooley, Raymond 
and Comertown. It is a real “Larger Parish.” 
Mr. Boone ably assisted by his wife, who 
shared courses at Oberlin with her husband, 
is entering into the work with vigor. These 
fine young people are bringing to the ministry 
a rare devotion and fine abilities of heart and 
mind and hand. 

Rey. E. F. Clark has been called to Yellow- 
stone Parish from Musselshell, where he spent 
four fruitful years. He holds the record, we 
think, for aggressive outstation work. Besides 
the towns, Custer, Pompeys Pillar, Big Horn 
and Waco, he meets appointments at Big Horn 
Valley, Shovel Creek, Parrot Creek, Newton 


Grove, Fattig Creek, Pineview and ~Twin 
Buttes. He regularly meets something like 
‘four appointments between Sundays. His 


service is wonderfully heroic and blesses those 
in the isolated places, where a Christian pastor 
means so much. EW, 


TEXAS 
Twentieth Anniversary of Central, Dallas 


The 20th anniversary of CENTRAL, DALLAS, . 


Dr. T. H. Harper, pastor, was celebrated, 
Noy. 19, with an elaborate program. This 
church worshiped for some time in a _ store 


building in the heart of the city, then lots were 
purchased and a splendid structure erected 
under the pastorate of Rev. G. W. Eaves, now 
of Birmingham, Ala. The city was expanding 
rapidly, so that this property came to be located 
in the business district and was not suitable 
for church work. In 1918, it was sold, and a 
new location sought. It was decided to build 
the new church in a residential section. of the 
city, which was done, and the new church 
building is one of the most beautiful in the 
country. 

Rey. G. W. Eaves preached the anniversary 
sermon, and it was a great delight to those 
who were in the church at the beginning to 
have him return to his former field for a week’s 
visit. Messages were read from other former 
pastors. In the afternoon the mission churches 
which have been built under the care of Cen- 
tral were represented by their pastors, and 
Mr. E. M. Powell, a leading figure in the 
erection of these missions, spoke on “Our Mis- 
sion Churches.” Mr. George Trumbull, a 
leader of the church, spoke on “The Begin- 
nings of Central Church.’ The first year it 
gave $17 to missions, while last year it gave 
$5,945. It has given $146,000 for the local 
budget, besides the money for the new build- 
ing, which is worth nearly $100,000. Mr. 
W. G. Breg delivered an address on “His 
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Master’s Voice,” and Mr. T. T. Holloway 
delivered a eulogy on four departed officers 
of the church that will long be remembered. 
Mr. J. H. Craven presided during the after- 
noon and evening services. Special programs 
were given in the Sunday school and also 
at the Christian Endeavor meetings. Mr. 
E. B. Comstock read a splendid paper, in which 
he called attention to the times in which we 
live and those days past and gone, saying it 
was usually said that we live in the worst age 
of the world’s history, while as a matter of 
fact others have said the same thing in the 
days in which they lived. 

Dr. Harper gave the last address on 
of the Future.” He made a _ strong 
for the organization of a new mission 
in the not far distant future in one of the 
‘finest districts of this growing city. Under 
his leadership the church has doubled its mem- 
bership, and has increased its Sunday school 
from 121 to almost 400. 


“What 
appeal 
church 


Encourage Reading of Missionary Literature 
An honor roll for those in the church who 
read a certain amount of missionary literature 
during the month is an unusual feature of 
CENTRAL, Datias. A library, largely biog- 
raplties of missionaries, is proving helpful. 
This church has three active women’s socie- 
ties—the Missionary Society, the Mayflower 
Guild and Daughters of the Covenant. The 
apportionment of the church is thus easily 
met. Four functioning Christian Endeavor 
Societies provide a place for all the members 
of a family, thus greatly increasing the regular 
attendance. A prayer-meeting brigade of 70. 
persons who pledge themselves to be present 
each Wednesday evening greatly assists in the 
general interest. Supper is served at 6.30, 
after which groups separate for study and 
business, all coming together at eight o’clock 
for the midweek meeting. An educational 
director, Mr. William G. Greg, is organizing 
the school after the most approved modern 
methods. Rev. T. H. Harper, the pastor, is 
broadeasting the Sunday school lessons each 
Saturday evening by radio. The new building 
dedicated less than three years ago is taxed 
to its capacity. KL. M. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Farm Bureau Popular 

Epgemont’s farm bureau has had an un- 
expected and surprising rise in popularity dur- 
ing the last year or two. From Hdgemont 
in each direction there are thriving farm: 
bureaus, with meetings every month. These 
meetings have become the social feature of the 
community. The ranchers, in their small 
shacks, will entertain on farm bureau nights 
as many as 75 people—men, women and chil- 
dren—some of them coming a distance of eight 
or ten miles. ’ F. L. M. 


MINNESOTA 
Twin City Activities 

SourH Park, Sr. PAUL, was organized in 
1887, and the following year erected a modest 
building which has been adequate to meet the 
requirements of the congregation for over a 
third of a century, for progress was slow and 
uncertain. Within the last year and a half, 
under the leadership of Rev. G. C. Horst, a 
new and large vision has come to the people, 
and they have determined to erect a modern 
building at a cost of $17,000. The corner- 
stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
early in October. The church building is ex- 
pected to be completed about the first of the 
new year. 

HazeL Park, St. Pau, under the leader- 
ship of Rey. A. H. Norum, who is giving them 
Sunday evening and midweek services in con- 
nection with his work at Pacifie Church, has 
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taken steps to enlarge their building at a cost 
of $3,000. The work at Hazel Park the last 
few years has had splendid growth, and with 
the more rapid development of that section 
of the city, has a promising future. 

LYNDALE, MINNEAPOLIS, has had a period of 
splendid growth and: development under the 
leadership of Rev. W. L. Bunger, who has just 
closed his seventh year as pastor. The mem- 
bership has steadily increased and the benevo- 
lences have increased 150 per cent. With such 
growth and progress the present church plant 
has been found to be inadequate. For some 
timé it has been thought that the church ought 
to change its location. Last summer lots were 
bought facing Powderhorn Park, one of the 
beautiful parks of Minneapolis, and here has 
been started the erection of a splendid new 
building, which will cost about $125,000. It 
will contain 42 separate church school rooms, 
a ladies’ hall, a banquet hall, a men’s room, 
a young people’s room, a gymnasium equipped 
with shower baths, ete. The main seating 
capacity of the auditorium will be about 800. 

Rey. W. K. Williams came to Pirgrim, M1n- 
NEAPOLIS, four and one-half years ago, when 
the people were much discouraged and had 
thought it would be necessary to remove to 
a new location. But under his enthusiastic 
leadership 803 members haye been received 
into the church; the Sunday school has in- 
creased 25 per cent.; the benevolences have 
tripled; congregations haye greatly increased, 
and a new spirit is pervading the entire church. 
Recently the church building was completely 
renovated in preparation for the 50th anni- 
versary, to be held next year. The outside 
and inside have been thoroughly redecorated ; 
new parlors and young people’s rooms have 
been remodeled; a new system of lighting in- 
stalled, and the organ has been thoroughly 
rebuilt. 


New Church Building for Benson 

Under the leadership of Rev. A. O. Smith, 
BeNsoN has just completed the basement of a 
fine new church to cost approximately $30,000. 
An excellent opportunity is presented in this 
enterprising little city for building up a strong 
Congregational fellowship and the church seems 
to be awake to its opportunity. By Is. 


WISCONSIN - 
Bell for Church at Elroy 
Hrroy, Rey. F. N. Dexter, pastor, has re- 
cently installed a two-thousand pound bell 
which it purchased of the Ashland Church. 


Rey. J. A. Bloom Has Big Parish 

Rey. J. A. Bloom is doing excellent work 
among the Swedish people on his three-fold 
field—Woop LAKE, FREYA, SIREN. The three 
places are 15 miles apart. The Ladies’ Society 
gave an interesting program recently, the mar- 
‘pied ladies taking the vyarious parts, even 
preaching a sermonette to a house filled to its 
utmost capacity. Wood Lake is planning to 
build additional rooms, and work on the con- 
erete foundation has already been started. 
Much of the work will be done by volunteer 
labor. “ 

OHIO 

Dublin Church Serving the Community 

Dustin, Rev. J. H. Bielefield, pastor, has 
been “taken under the wing” of the Columbus 
Extension Society. This church grew out of 
three other denominations some years ago, and 
has labored under many difficulties. Under 
‘Mr. Bielefield’s ministry, which began last 
July, the church has gained a new lease on 
life, and is going forward most hopefully. The 
program of the church has been broadened to 
include community activities, not only for the 
village, but also for the surrounding country. 
A series of special meetings will be held this 
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fall with the aid of Rev. 


T. D. Edwards of 
North, Columbus. 


New Parsonage for First, Sandusky 

Because of the difficulty of finding a suitable 
residence for Dr. C. H. Small of First, SAn- 
pUSKy, the church has purchased a parsonage 
which was’ offered for $10,000 on easy terms. 
The women of the church had a fund of $2,000 


New PARSONAGE AT SANDUSKY 


for this purpose, which was paid down, and 
the rest is to be paid in five years. The house 
is comparatively new, in excellent condition, 
with all conveniences, and one block and half 
from the church building. 


TENNESSEE 
Conference Meets at Crossville 
The annual meeting of the Tennessee Con- 
ference was held in Crossville, Oct. 24-25. 
Much progress has been made in the last two 
years in the organization of the women of the 
southern states. The meeting was strong in 
its denominational enthusiasm, encouraged by 
the vigorous work of Supt. F. P. Ensminger. 
, F. L. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Swedish Pastor Preaches also in English 
Five members were added to SWEDISH, 
TITUSVILLE, during recent months. Cottage 
prayer meetings have been held, with good 
attendance, while the Thursday night meet- 
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ings have been given over to Bible study and 
prayer, taking up recently a course on the 
Epistle to Galatians. The pastor, Rev. T. HE. 
Moberg, conducts the evening services in the 
English language. F, L. M. 


NEW YORK 


Eightieth Anniversary of First, Lisbon 
First, Lisson, Rey. G. W. Taft, 
had 


pastor, 
its 80th birthday celebration on Dee. 1. 


Motion Pictures 
Any Minister 
Would Approve 


Today, with theatrical motion 
picture exchanges refusing to fur- 
nish films to churches, the de- 
pendability of our film library 
service is assuming even greater 
significance in the eyes of 
churches who appreciate the tre- 
mendous power in the silent ser- 
mon. 


You will be pleased with our film 
libraries which are devoted en- 
tirely to providing clean, whole- 
some motion pictures to churches 
and schools. All are on non-in- 
flammable Safety Standard stock 
approved for use without booth 
by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Ask for the Safety Cinema Catalog X your 
copy of “‘The Picture and the Pulpit” and 
a plan that brings Safety Standard motion 
pictures easily within the reach of the 
finances of your church. 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 
69 W. Mohawk Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


It is 
free to 
Minis- 
ters 
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The church was organized Nov. 25, 1842, by 
Rey. L. A. Wickes, an evangelist, and had 
63 charter members. Pastorates of special 
note are those of Rev. M. L. Hastman, who 
served the church for 21 years; Rev. R. C. 
Day, who was ealled three times as its pastor, 
and whose 14 years of service were especially 
fruitful; Rev. S. R. Smiley, minister for five 
years; Rey. J. S. Miller, under whose leader- 
ship the memorial windows were installed; 
and Rey. G. W. Taft, whose five years at 
Lisbon has resulted in the membership being 
significantly increased. 

The church building, erected in 1844-45 at 
a cost of $1,200, has since been enlarged and 


EVOLUTION 


A WITNESS TO GOD 
BY 


Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 


A book that answers the Bryanite 
as well as the materialist. 


Sixtyfour pages, attractively bound. 
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Give your friend a copy 
of Margaret Slattery’s latest book 


NEW PATHS THROUGH 
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“Few men have ever visited Bible lands who are able 
to write so graphic an account of their visit as this 
brilliant woman has given us in this delightful little 
book.” —Reformed Church Messenger. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50. Postage 10 cents. 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 
At Your Service 


| Says Doctor | 
Cornelius Woelfkin 


Minister, Fifth-avenue Baptist Church, 
New York 
“The Christian Century *is the only pub- 
lication which comes to my home which 
gets a reading straight through upon its 
arrival.” 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by 
its candid discussion of living issues in the 
light of the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. 
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The Christian Century, 
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(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon. receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of [ ] “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,’? by Ellwood, or [ ] “The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [ ] ‘The 
Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or [ ] ‘‘What 
Christianity Means to Me,’ by Lyman Abbott. 
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improved in various ways. In 1870 the society 
bought a house near the church for use as a 
parsonage. Mr. Day was the first occupant. 
The entire church property is now valued at 
$9,500. 

At the anniversary exercises Dr. J. T. Stock- 
ing gave an address on “Past Days.’ Pastors 
from neighboring towns—Reyv. W. M. Barr of 
Lisbon and Rey. B. S. Black of Massena— 
brought greetings. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Saylesville a Community Church 

Saylesville is a small manufacturing settle- 
ment in the township of Lincoln, about five 
miles from Providence. It has one church, 
Sayles Memorial Congregational, of which Rey. 
David Crockett is pastor. The community is 
largely Protestant. Most of the present con- 
stituency has come from other places during 
the past ten years and represents various de- 
nominational connections. On Nov. 5, Sayles- 
ville welcomed 45 persons to church member- 
ship, 16 by confession. This was the result 
of a campaign for new members. The 29 re- 
ceived by letter came from Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Dutch Reformed churches. Of the 16 by con- 
fession, two had been in families of the Quaker 
faith. 

In this campaign Mr. Crockett was assisted 
by Mrs. Crockett and a committee of three. 
In the membership classes held before the in- 
gathering the pastor gave weight to the idea 
that those who are true members of the Chris- 
tian Church are necessarily seekers after 
Christ. Saylesville is truly a union church, 
as this incoming of new members testifies. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. Burnham Installed at Taunton 

A council met on Dec. 6 to install Dr. BE. A. 
Burnham as pastor of WINSLOW, TAUNTON. 
Rey. W. H. Gilroy, editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, preached the sermon on the text 
“Woe is Me, if I Preach Not the Gospel.” He 
declared the urgeney and continued need of 
the Gospel message, and his word to the new 
pastor was to go ahead and preach that Gospel 
without delay and at all times and on all 
occasions. Rey. A. V. Bliss, former pastor 
of Winslow, and now New England secretary 
of the A. M. A., offered the installing prayer; 
Rey. HE. D. Gaylord extended the right hand 
of fellowship; Rey. J. F. LeBosquet gave the 
charge to the pastor; and Rey. H. F. Holton 
gave the address to the people. Dr. Burnham 
was formerly pastor of Plymouth, Syracuse, 
coming to the Taunton pulpit last year. 


Boston Pastors IIil 

Two Boston pastors are in hospitals recover- 
ing from serious operations—Dr. B. A. Will- 
mott of Eliot, Roxbury, and Rey. E. G. 
Guthrie of Union, Boston. In each case re- 
covery is slow, but it is hoped that restora- 
tion to health may be complete. 


Lincoln, Brockton, a Quarter Century Old 
Twenty-five years ago the colored popula- 
tion of Brockton organized into religious 
groups—Baptist and Congregationalist. The 
latter took the name of Lincoln Church. Under 
the wise guidance of Rey. S. D. Turner, now 
of Jersey City, a successful history was begun, 
first in a hall, then, and for 21 years, in a 
comfortable church on Appleton St., and now 
at home in the commodious house of worship 
lately purchased from the Free Will Baptists 
on Wales Ave., nearly opposite the library. 
The anniversary exercises included an ad- 
dress by Rey. O. D. Sewall, treasurer of the 
State Home Missionary Society, and a conse- 
eration service, in which nine charter members 
participated. At an anniversary banquet Rey. 
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M. GC. Jennings, pastor since 1918, traced the 
history and growth of the parish, Rey. W. L. 
Jennings of Yarmouth made a brief address 
and a letter of congratulation was read from 
Mr. Turner. The church has 123 members and. 
includes a parsonage in its plant. WwW. P. L. 


Mr. Landers at East, Milton 

On the evening of Dec. 13, churches of the 
vicinity met at East, Milton, in recognition of 
the beginning of the pastorate of Rey. W. P. 
Landers. Two Associations were represented ; 
Norfolk for the church; Suffolk South, of which 
ministerial body Mr. Landers is secretary. 
James L. Maclary, moderator-of the church, 
presided, and extended the welcome on behalf 
of the parish. Rev. B. W. Brotherston, succes- 
sor to Mr. Landers in his last pastorate, and 
now of Milton, welcomed him to the town. 
Other local clergy of Hpiscopal, Unitarian and 


Baptist churches participated. Addresses were . 


given upon the work of the minister in rela- 
tion to Parish, Community, Fellowship and 
Kingdom, in order by Dr. I. W. Sneath, Wol- 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 


School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
- Missionary Work. 
Trains for 


Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5151 University Ave., OZORA 8. DAVIS i 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


BEREA COLLEGE, KENTUCKY 


owns and operates beautiful Boone Tavern, a modern 
hotel, steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold spring 
water, private baths, immaculate rooms, excellent cui- 
sine, in the beautiful foothills of the Cumberlands 
on Dixie Highway, and main line L. & N., 130 miles 


south Cincinnati. Climate mild; rates reasonable. 
Write H. E. TAYLOR, Manager, Berea, Ky. 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


OLIVET, MICH. 
Hstablished in 1844; Conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregational Churches of 
Michigan and Indiana. High Standard of 
Scholarship. Address President Paul F. 
Voelker. Ph.D., Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A high grade professional school in applied religion, 
training for the modern ministry in its various fields, 
Interdenominational faculty and student body. All the 
privileges of Oberlin College and its strong equipment. 


Generous Scholarships and oppo ‘Or work. 
Equal chance for women. Graduate degrees according 
to program. 


Apply to Dean Edward I. Bosworth, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 107th year opens September 20. 
training for ministers and missionaries, Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportu- 
nity for non-college men to gain Seminary equip- 
ment and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President. 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
3) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


waa 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
‘WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Thorough 


Advises parents about schools, 


om 


Dee. 28, 1922 ; : 


laston; Frank H. Whitmore, public librarian: 
Dr. H. F. Holton, Porter, Brockton; and Rey. 
A. J. Covell, Boston. The entire program was 
far above the average in interest and effective 
fellowship 


Church Organist in Salem for Sixty Years 
Parker Lamson Walker, who died Dec. 10 
at the age of 77, was for 60 years organist of 
Souru, Satem. He was born in that city in 
1844, and at the age of eight began studying 
music. When 11 years of age he become or- 
ganist of the Harvard St. Church, Salem, soon 
afterwards accepting a similar position at 
South Church. When he observed his 50th 
anniversary of service theré 10 years ago the 
congregation held a reception in his honor. 


Thanksgiving Service at Shrewsbury 

The auditorium of SHREWSBURY was packed 
for a Thanksgiving choral service Sunday eve- 
ning, Noy. 26. About 450 people, by far thé 
largest congregation ever assembled in the 
church, attended the service. The quartet was 
assisted by a volunteer chorus. Under the 
leadership of Rey. F. D. Thayer, pastor of 
Shrewsbury for six years, the church, with 
its various organizations, is making splendid 
progress. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Good Work at New Ipswich 

New Ipswich has already felt the good 
effects of the ministry of Rey. W. G. Berkeley, 
who came from East Sumner, Me., three 
months ago. A group of 11 have united with 
the church, and a Christian spirit has been 
awakened in the community. Other marks 
of progress are the establishment of a Sunday 
school and an evening service, both of which 
have met with a hearty response. The Baptist 
church of the village has united for union 
community services. 


Greenland Federation Planned 

Plans are being made for the federation of 
the Congregational and Methodist churches in 
Greenland to take effect next April. In the 
meantime Rey. Edgar Warren of Hampton is 
the acting minister of the Congregational 
church. 


MAINE 

Farmington Loses Pastor 
The resignation of Rev. 
of First, 


D. HE. Adams as 
FARMINGTON, took effect 
Dee. 15. He has gone 
to Ware, Mass., to take 
up the pastorate of 
Hast Church. Thus 
Farmington once more 
sends out a gifted young 
minister to larger op- 
portunities for service. 
The three years and 
three months Mr. Adams 
has spent in Farming- 
ton have been full of 
substantial growth in 
the church. The mem- 
bership has increased steadily, and much new 
leadership has been discovered, developed -and 
brought into service. The church school has 
installed the Hymnal of American Youth, and 
the service of worship is conducted as a junior 
church service. The midweek meetings have 
been conducted in various ways—all of them 
constructive and helpful—sometimes as a mis- 
sion study class for a period of six or more 
_ weeks, or aS a Bible study group, or as a 
prayer and song service, with a short talk by 
the pastor. Mr. Adams has also conducted 
special Bible study classes for students at the 
parsonage one evening each week throughout 
the school year. Much of the time he has held 
a second service in one of the churches in 


pastor 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
A week-end makes a weak beginning for 
a strong week. Try a Lord’s Day instead. 


neighboring towns on Sunday afternoon, and 
has helped in other ways to develop a stronger 
religious life in those communities. 

Under his leadership an active group of Boy 
Scouts, numbering 18, has been meeting on 
Sundays as a Sunday school class, and on 
Tuesday evenings for Scoutwork, privileges de- 
pending on faithfulness to both appointments, 
and to the requirements of both branches of 
work. During the spring and summer of this 
year, the troop constructed a camp about three 
miles from the village, which will serve as 
field headquarters for out-door activities, in- 
cluding winter sports. 

The whole life of this church centers about 
the Sunday morning service, which, strength- 
ened by the ministry of a splendid volunteer 
chorus choir under the leadership of Mrs. 
Franca Camp Ingalls, has proved of value and 
inspiration to the whole community. 

Within the past few months the Opportun- 
ity Circle has made extensive improvements 
on the yestry, including hardwood floors, re- 
decorated walls, outside windows, new lighting 
fixtures and new chairs. The kitchen was also 
completely remodeled, the whole involving an 
expenditure of about fifteen hundred dollars. 

It can be readily seen from this glimpse of 
some of the recent activities connected with 
the life of the chureh that Mr. Adams’s pas- 
torate has been one of steady progress and 
development toward higher and better things 
for church and community. 

His unbounded faith in God and in his 
fellowmen; his whole-hearted enthusiasm; his 
remarkable talent as a preacher—forceful, 
thoughtful and inspiring; his ideal family life, 
with a charming wife, and two beautiful chil- 
dren; his keen business judgment; and his 
ability to search out those in trouble and 
sorrow or sickness, and to help make their 
burdens lighter, have all contributed toward 
making his stay in Farmington long to be 
cherished. 1 eh Ob 
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Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellowmen sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke 


Have You Ordered °'8? 
— 
The iy xe S aay 


LARGEST 
and 


BEST 


| Lesson 


| Handbook , 


fi! TARBELL'S 
“=/ TEACHERS GUIDE 


70 THE 
UNTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


At All Booksellers $1.90 (Postpaid $2.00) 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
188 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 17 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary, on 
the international Sunday- School Lessons, 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. | 


Let us send you a pamphlet con- 
taining the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1923 


Price, $1.90 Net; $2.00 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON,. MASS. 
Madison Terminal Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE MESSAGE OF STEWARDSHIP 


By RALPH S. CUSHMAN 


This book has been written out of a deep desire to indicate more clearly 
the inestimable value of the stewardship message, by showing that the 
principle of stewardship underlies the entire message of the Old and New 


Testaments. 


The book is prepared for use in daily devotions and for 


classes in the study of stewardship. To the latter end the introductory 


section of each will assure additional help. 


Material for helps for class 


and individual study will be found at the close of each chapter, and spe- 
cial emphasis has been laid on the stewardship of business. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


ADVENTURES IN STEWARDSHIP 


By RALPH S. CUSHMAN and MARTHA F. BELLINGER 


“Tt will be very useful to pastors and other Church workers who are urg- 


ing the matter of stewardship in any of S I 
‘ It is established upon things practical.” 


study of this little book. 


its phases to make a careful 


—The Christian Advocate. 


Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Detroit 


San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ALEXANDER, C. T., student in Boston University 
School of Religion, to assistant pastorate, First, 
Clinton, Mass. At work. 

BALDWIN, A. J., Trent, Wash., 
Orchard and Newman Lake. 

Biever, J. M., Machias, Me., 
At work. 

BLANNING, H. A., assistant, First, Detroit, Mich., 
to First, St. Johns. 

CartEr, G. K., First, North Bee Me., to 
state work as assistant to Supt. Charles Har- 
butt, Bangor. At work. 

Cuapp, R. H.. First, Northampton, 
United, New Haven, Ct. 

ConarD, W. A. 
Accepts. 

CORNELL, “H. PS 
Accepts. 


in addition to Otis 


to North Berwick. 


Mass., to 
Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 
Flasher, N. D., to Dogden. 
Lic., 


to Breckenridge, Mich. 


ROCHE’S 


HERBAL 


EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and aotere the 
Terror and Distress of these dreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism, 

All druggists or 
W. EDWARDS & SON 
London. Bagiend_ oo fy Bockman SUN. Zz 


WHOOPING 
COUGH 


Asthma, Spasmodic Croup 
Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza 


The most widely used remedy for_ whooping 
cough and spasmodic croup. The little lamp 
vaporizes the remedy while the patient sleeps. 


Intro- «Used 

duced while 
in fed you 

1879 sleep” 


Send for descriptive booklet 60A. Sold by druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 


the Brooks Appliance, the modern 

scientific invention which gives 

rupture sufferers immediate relief. 

r has no ee. eee a ec 

utomatic Air Cushions bind an 

draw together the broken parts. No MR. C. E. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as ouery 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion Ueno on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
jn plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 473F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 


and Keeps it Clear 


, Ointment, Talcum, DS everywhere. Samples 
rene Cuticura’ ‘Laboratories, Dept. V, ‘Malden, Mass 
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COVELL, CLARENCH, to Flasher, N. D. Accepts. 
HuGuHES, Hpnry, Keene Valley, N. Y., to Park 
Ridge, N. J. Accepts to begin Jan. 7. 


Irwin, F. M., North Fairfield, O., to Leeds, N. D. 


Jupson, G. W., First Parish, Saco, Me., to field 
secretaryship of “Yale in China’ work. Ac- 
cepts. 

Kine, W. E., Seattle, Wash., to East Church, 
Tacoma. 

MACDONALD, ARCHIBALD, Seattle, Wash., to Belle- 
vue. At work. 


Moses, H. M., recently of Valdez, Alaska, to Priest 
River, Ida. At work. 

POELMAN, T. J,. Chepachet; R. I., to 
burg, Mich. Accepts. 

SCHWIMLEY, W. A., Oakland, Cal., 

ZABEL, W. a Edmonds, Wash., 
At work, 


Johannes- 


to Escondido. 
to First, Odessa. 


Resignations 
DOANE, CLARENCE, Strongsville, O. 


LEeonARD, A. E., LaGrange, Ill., to take effect 

June 1, 1923. 
McBripp, H. M., Chesterfield, Mass, 
PRESTON, BRYANT, Garvanza, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Anniversaries 
Henry, S. D., 40th, Nov. 12. 
Accessions 
Oonf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Avalon 25 

Eagle Rock 15 

Pasadena, First, Dec. 3 10 31 

Long Beach, First 43 

Los Angeles, First 40 
HAwall 

Honolulu, Central Union 12 25 
ILLINOIS 

Evanston 7 9 

Oak Park, Pilgrim 4 10 
OREGON 

Portland, First 15 
MONTANA 

Great Falls, First 4 i) 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Dec. 3 4 6 

New Ipswich 1] 
New Yor 

Brooklyn, Ocean Ave. 4 10 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor 8 388 

Dec. 25, 10.45 o’elock. 

Passadena, First, Dec. 3 10 31 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, First 16 61 


Deaths 
Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 


each, Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
REV. C. BF. HARRINGTON 

Rey. C. E. Harrington, D.D., formerly pastor 
of churches in Lancaster. N. H., Dubuque, Ia., 
Concord and Keene, N. H., Waltham and Hollis- 
ton, Mass. and St. Petersburg, Fla., died at the 
latter place, Noy. 18, 1922, of heart trouble, aged 


76. At his funeral and in the local papers tender 
and unusual tributes were given by his btethren 
in the ministry, which showed the esteem and 
affection in which he was held by the churches 
and community. His was a noble, useful and 
influential life. He was beloved and honored by 
thousands, The burial was in Concord, N. H. 
“Absent from the body, he is present with the 
Lord.”” He leaves a widow, a son and a daughter. 


MRS. HARRIET FELLOWS HERRICK 


Died in Riverside, Cal., Dec. 1, 1922, Mrs. Har- 
riet Fellows, wife of Stephen H. Herrick. She 
was born at Princeton, Ill., Nov. 4, 1841, of New 
England Revolutionary stock; married Stephen 
H. Herrick Sept. 3, 1867, at Grinnell, Ia. With 
her husband, moved to Riverside, Cal., in 1886. 
She was an active member of the Congregational 
church, both in Grinnell and Riverside, and had 
an important part as officer and counselor in the 
larger work of the denomination. 


MRS. CARRIE W. RUGGLES 


Mrs. Carrie W. Ruggles, widow of Charles B. 
Ruggles, entered into rest, at Springfield, O., Dec. 


Dec. 28, 1922 


8, 1922, in the 87th year of her age; and her re- 
mains were buried in the family lot beside those 
of her husband and three children. She was born 
in Fryeburg, Me., June 23, 1836, and was the last 
surviving member of the family of seven children 
of John S. and Hannah W. Webster. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles lived successively in Spring- 
field, Cincinnati and Cleveland. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1896, Mrs. Ruggles lived with her 
sister, Mrs. Mary Webster Powers, in Ridgway, Pa., 
15 years ; then removed to Lowell, Mass., and later 
to Roxbury, Mass., and finally to Springfield, O., 
where the last three years were spent in the home - 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. Saunders. , 

She was a woman of fine Christian character, 
a life-long, devoted member of the church, and 
possessed a gifted intellect which was highly culti- 
vated. She was always interested in the great prob- 
lems affecting humanity and the world of affairs. 
Her splendid courage and rare faith in Christ en- 
abled her to triumph over her personal infirmity 
and to enter into the joy of her Lord. 

In early life she became a member of the Frye- 
burg Congregational Church, and at the time of 
her death was enrolled in its Membership. For 65 
years she was a constant reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist. : 

The funeral service was conducted by Rev. John 
Allén Crawford, of Norristown, Pa., a nephew by 
marriage. 

In her will, after a number of personal bequests, 
the residue of her estate is bequeathed to the 
Congregational Chureh in Fryeburg, Me. 

Hees, Hics 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 


BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND. FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FJacobp Att Glass Companp 


yes 54| 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 


BE Pulptt Gowns 


na and Choir Vestments 

CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN : 

Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


Your church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 


Thomas Comaninio Service bis Box 5, Lima, Ohio 


neat 4} Best materials. Finest 1B 

4 ALUMINUM or SILVER PLAT 

jy Send for Illustrated Catalog with 
REDUCED PRICES 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room351__—‘t701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY | BELL co. 


NY. A 
2208 B a Ny. v. CITY, 


BELLS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS 1 esreciaity 
BILHORN 


Folding Organs ee 
We Guarantee. Send for Catalogues. 
Makers of the famous threeand five ply OAK CASES 
Bilhorn Brothers, 136 West Lake Street, Chicago 


eis 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Six 
thousand. churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER ©CO., Orrville, Ohio. © 
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PROF, J. H. TODD 


Died at his hime at Lawrence, Kan., Prof. J. 
BH. Todd, Oct. 29, 1922, after a protracted illness 
of several years. He was the son of Rey. John 
Todd and Martha Atkins Todd, and was born at 
Clarksfield, Huron County, O., Feb. 11, 1846. 

In 1850 he removed with his parents to Iowa: 
His boyhood was developed amid the pioneer sur- 
roundings of the original Tabor College Colony, 
located first at Civil Bend, later taking higher 
ground at Tabor. Here his early education was 
received, and after attending Tabor Academy he 
went to Oberlin College, where he graduated in 
1868. He attended Union Theological Seminary 
in New York two years, then returned to Oberlin 
for further study, where he received the degree 
of. B.D. in 1871. Later, when teaching natural 
sciences at Tabor, he spent several summers in 
study at the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 
For two terms of ten years each Mr. Todd was 
professor of natural sciences at Tabor College, 
1871 to 1892, including three years in which his 
time was divided between Tabor and Beloit, Wis., 
and Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

From 1892 until 1903 he was professor of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy at the University of South 
Dakota, at Vermillion, and was for two years 
acting presidént as senior professor. He was 
acting state geologist of South Dakota much of 
the time that he was at Vermillion, and was 
special assistant geologist in the work of the 
United States Geological Survey from 1891 until 
1919. He was noted for thorough research in his 
favorite line of study and teaching. He was frank 
in sharing these newly discovered truths as well 
as the sacred truths of God’s word in the class- 
room, evincing his high standard. 

Rev. Charles Howard, a former pupil, said at 
his funeral: “One of the impressions which came 
to me in attendance upon his classes was that he 
was a great master of the subjects that he taught, 
an artist with pencil and crayon, as he followed 
the motto, ‘All truth leads to God.’ Through his 
science, the flowers, the rocks, the stars, he saw 
the writings of God, appearing before his pupils 
thoroughly versed in the mysteries of nature. 
As a teacher of a Bible class, there was no less 


for 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


PEWS 
PULPITS 


COMMUNION SETS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Write Dept D 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


CHICAGO = KANSAS CITY 
14. E,Jackson Blvd, 409 East 13% St. 


For Sunday School and Settlement Workers 


Shorter Bible Plays 


By RITA BENTON 


Ten dramatizations of biblical stories, 
with music and illustrations. 


“Here lies a way of education at 
once natural and beautiful.” 
_—New York Evening Post. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Crannell’; Pocket Lessons zg 


Full Bible text for all the Interna- 
tional Lessons fa bata i opie 
References, an i ible Readings. 
Vest-pocket size, 23/, if 534 inches. 207 
pages. Strong cloth binding, 35 cents 
‘: Ghe Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


‘ing interest. 
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a hold upon Divine truth. He would reconcile 
them with the plain teachings of God’s unchang- 
ing word.” 

If he perchance may be classed with the “higher 
eritics,’ he was clearly not of that class who in 
full view of the world and its seductive prizes do 
“yield a point,’ but rather of that class that do 
fully assent to the truth in full. Everything 
about him showed this. His faithful attendance 
upon the sanctuary and its services, patience 
under his long, painful period of helplessness, 
his addresses on creeds given at request before 
the councils and associations of the organized 
church showed that his was a practical, con- 
sistant way of treating the truth as true, a vital 
faith combining life and practice. 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 858) 
out by the Michigan committee is suggestive: 
To Our Michigan Pastors: 

This is not just another letter. It comes 
from men just as busy as you are and concerns 
the biggest problem we have in our church. 
That problem is the church school. 

The very first thing that hits us when we 
get back from vacation is the dearth of 
teachers. We ask for volunteers, we impor- 


tune, we draft and then we frequently find 


maladjustments. Enclosed is a pamphlet de- 
seribing and outlining The Pilgrim Training 
Course, which you will find helpful in awaken- 
It is encouraging to know that 
Olivet College plans to discover and train 
future Sunday school teachers and _ leaders 
from among their fine student body. We are 
fortunate to have men at Olivet who are 
awake to this great opportunity and are trained 
for the work. 

Contingent upon the teacher problem is the 
material problem. How often we find that the 
teacher lacks enthusiasm and complains that 
the pupils are inattentive. What can we get 
to interest our boys and girls or how can we 
get across the Christian message so that they 
will respond, is a big question. here is at 
our disposal a wealth of material and our 
State Director of Religious Education will be 
happy to help in the solution of the problem. 

Many of our choicest young people are en- 
tering missionary service. It is appealing. It 
is the mightiest pull in the Christian Church 
today. An entrancing story is being told. 
With the aid of the chart and missionary 
material our chureh schools will register a 
great advance in missionary enthusiasm. Leaf- 
lets are enclosed: describing some very usable 
material for mission study classes. Note es- 
pecially “Carrying the Christian Message’’ by 
Mary Jenness (price, 40 cents; teacher’s man- 
ual, 30 cents). 

Our Director of Religious Education, Rev. 
BH. R. Latham, 505 American State Savings 
Bank Building, Lansing, stands ready to help 
every church in the state with its church school 
and young people’s program. Why not arrange 
a “get together” and have him come and help? 

Harvey C. CoLBurNn 
W. ERNEST COLLINS 
St. CLARE PARSONS 
| Committee. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Events to Come 

Boston Ministers’ Menrine to be omitted Jan. 1. 

MipwintrR Mpprine, Chicago Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago: Educational Conference, Jan. 14-19; Sur- 
vey Committee of Commission on Missions, 
Jan. 20; Church Extension Boards, Jan. 21- 
24 a.m.; Commission on Missions, Jan. 24, P.M., 
to 26, 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Jan. 5, 1923, 10.30 A.M. 
Speakers, Miss Marie Kefala of Smyrna, and 
Mrs. Stanley Emrich. 

Woman’s Boarp or MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
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weekly meeting, Friday, 10.00 a.m., 19 LaSalle 
St., Room 1315, Chicago, Ill. 

BANGOR CONVOCATION W®HPK, Bangor (Me.) Theo- 
logical Seminary, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1923. 


The Quest of Peace 


By Anna Isabel Noyes 
Peace, is She dead? 
When war which all dread 
O’erhangs many lands? 
Nay, the dove of peace 
Is still seeking a place 
In the hearts of the race. 
Say, what are we doing 
To hasten the day, 
When right not might 
Holds sway? 
God’s ways seem but slow 
As years come and go 
But list to the words 
Sung to the shepherds 
In the long ago, 
Oh, how it should thrill 
To bring peace and good will 
That all mankind might 
Brothers be : 
And dwell in peace and charity. 


DEAGA 
TOWER 
CHIMES 


The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 


Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing—a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be bestowed on any community 
than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for compiete information 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
Deagan Building 
4271 Ravenswood 
Avenue 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


SUPPLIES 
14 sewcon St: THE PILGRIM PRESS " 'ixiast°* S 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,500 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Ad- 
dress SaLtty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. 
of Nurses, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. William E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill. 


Secretary, Rey, Charles E. Burton, 
$ 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F.. Moore, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Officers 


REv. ROCKWELL H. PorrHR, Chairman, Ct. 

Rey, FRANCIS J. VAN HoRN, Vice-Chairman, Calif. 
Mr. WALTER BH, BELL, Treasurer, N. Y. 

Ray, ARTHUR H, BRADFORD, Rec. Sec., R. I. 


Haecutive Staff 


Ry. CHARLES BH. BURTON (e@ officio), Secretary 
Rev. JAMHS H. MCCONNBLL, Associate Secretary 
Rey. JOHN L. KILBON, Financial Secretary 

Rev, WILLIAM §. BwArRD, Secretary of Promotion 


It is the duty of the Commission on Missions 
to consider the work of the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to prevent duplication of activities, to 
effect all possible economies in administration and 
to correlate the work of the several organizations, 
together with their publicity and promotional ac- 
tivities, so as to secure the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of expense. 


The five-year program voted by the National 
Council in 1919 and transferred to the Commis- 
sion on Missions in 1921 includes the co-opera- 
tive promotion of the united interests of the 
churches in Missionary Hducation, Stewardship 
and the $5,000,000 Apportionment. 


Donations on account of the Apportionment or 
for any national missionary society or agency 
may be remitted through the Treasurer or the 
Financial Secretary. 

For literature and 
Commission on Missions. 


information address the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry CHURCHILL KING, Chairman 

JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Chairman 

JOHN N. BENNETT, Secretary 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, of Illinois, Treasurer 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONALCOMMISSION ON 
EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Bxecutive Secretary 


Promotes an all-the-year-round program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides help for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund now 
being raised, with a minimum objective of $5,000,- 
000, held in trust by the Corporation for the Na- 
tional Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by 
providing funds to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Executive Committee 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely 
death; endowed by the income of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund. | 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by mak- 
ing modest grants to meet the needs of aged 
ministers, or their widows and children. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary Emeritus 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS | 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BH. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Assistant Secretary, Rev, Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. Dist., Rev. Wm. W. Scudder, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave.. New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Mariam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev, Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 

Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities and among immigrants. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
A. F. Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary and Editor 
ag Gateea ie Cae Corresponding ‘Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Women’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

District Secretaries 
Rey. A. V. Bliss, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. F. N. White, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese, also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. HE. Holt, Social Service Secretary 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 

Rev. Harry T. Stock, Student and Young People’s 
Secretary. , 

Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer. 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program ineluding Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s work: 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. : 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson textbooks, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
bookstores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., Editor and Business 


anager, 
Rev. William BH. Gilroy, Hditor of The Congrega- 
tionalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Tllinois 
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Women’s Organizations 


WomMaAn’s BoaRD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Secretary. 


’ WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. Mrs S. HB. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Friday Meeting 10 A.M. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. W. 
Ferrier, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Dxec. Secy. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Albert 
Greene Duncan, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, 
See., 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


New England Agency 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOaRD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in New England and elsewhere, and 
to New England Congregational ministers seeking 
pastorates. Congregational House, Boston, Rev. 
Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, D.D., Chairman, 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, & 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. 


Walker, Associate Secretary; Rev. -Oliver D. 
Sewall, Treasurer, 611 Congregational House, 
Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOSTON 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools, in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec., Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THD MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1829 Reorganized 1922. 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Franklin P. Shumway; Vice Pres., 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D.; Clerk, Rev. Theo- 
dore E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. 
Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. On rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Missions the 
Society was reorganized in 1922 and became the 
agent of the New England Congregational 
Churches, and is entitled to a special apportion- 
ment from them. The Society is devoted to the 
material, social and moral welfare of seamen of 
all nations. Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 
Hanover St., Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, 
and Reading Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove, and Cape 
Cod Canal. The Society provides dormitory. ac- 
comodations, reading and recreation rooms, pool 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restaurant, a 


canteen, shower baths, postal and banking 
facilities, and a check room for seamen’s bag- 
gage. Bequests should be made payable to the 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions 
from churches and individuals solicited. Con- 
tributions received on an annuity basis. 


nc Sem Why 


Dec. 28, 1922 


The Passing of Dr. Devitt 


Our obituary column has already recorded ° 


the sudden death of Rey. Theophilus S. Devitt, 
D.D., pastor for the past four years, of Central 
Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass. Dr. 
Devitt voted at the polls on Tuesday, Dee. 5, 
and conducted a funeral the same afternoon. 
That evening he was taken with a chill, pneu- 
monia rapidly developed, and he died two days 
later. 

Dr. Devitt was the son of a Methodist 
minister, who spent practically all his life in 
the New York Conference. Dr. Devitt was 
born in Montreal, in 1866, during the one 
year of his father’s pastorate which was spent 
in Canada. His first pastorate was in Butte, 
Mont. After a year in what was then a rough 
mining town, he went to Le Raysville, Pa., 
where he was ordained in the Congregational 
Church. There he married Miss Kate Buck, 
who with two daughters survives him. His 
next pastorate was in Branford, Cf., where he 
remained 16 years. A nine year pastorate 
followed in Winona, Minn., and from there Dr. 
Devitt came four years ago to Fall River. 

We cannot do better than to quote words 
of tribute from the resolution passed by Cen- 
tral Church, and from an editorial by Rev. 
Payson W. Lyman, in the Fall River Evening 
News. 

Referring to Dr. Devitt’s early home in the 
Connecticut Walley, to his imbibing of the 
New England Theology, and his broadening 
contact with the queer life of the West, the 
resolution says: 

He nevertheless held to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the fathers, lightened and modified by 
the modern interpretations of science, history 
and experience. He was an eloquent and force- 
ful preacher, fully sustaining the high charac- 
ter and reputation of his predecessors in this 
eminent pulpit. He was a competent minister 
of the Gospel, a successful clergyman, a man 
vitally interested in civic affairs, and in educa- 
tion and in morals. He was a worthy citizen 
and lover of his country, a sterling patriot, and 
was one of the “All Star War” supporters of 
the State of Minnesota and the United States 
in the ‘World War.” 

_ He was no less interested in the vital ques- 
tions of the day, in temperance, in loyalty to 
law and government, in social and educational 
movements, and in the higher moral and spirit- 
ual life of the community. His pastoral visits 
on the sick and despondent and shut-ins were 
frequent and very welcome. He was a “Big 
Brother,” always accessible to inquirers or 
persons desiring help or advice. He never de- 
ferred until tomorrow a duty to be done today, 


and intended callers were not assigned to an- 
other day or hour. He was democratic in 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


_ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 


__,Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 


Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. CAtvert, D.D., President; GroRGE 
Sipney WessteER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNNHO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


~~ National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. 
Contributions and communications relative to work 
in any part of the country may be sent to the 


N land office. 
ee age W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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thought and word, giving an attentive ear to 
high or low, rich or poor, ignorant or learned. 

Dr. Lyman, a brother Congregational min- 
ister, in the course of extended editorial ref- 
erence, wrote: 


As a minister and as a Christian leader, 
Dr. Devitt took a large view of world affairs 
and of the duty of the church to the world. 
He felt and impressed upon his people the call 
to give the Gospel to the nations needing the 
Christian message. He was keenly sympa- 
thetic with this obligation of the church. With 
his conception of the place of the church in 
helping to shape the life of mankind after the 
Christian pattern, his ministry was colorful. 
With his pulpit a throne of power, he filled a 
large place in the life of this community. 

Genial, humorous, kindly in spirit, brotherly, 
a man of large pulpit power, impressive in ad- 
dress, earnest in his work and devoted thereto. 
he is cut down while his work here was but 
begun. 


Spiritual Emphasis in 
Y. M. C, A.s 


A series of Y. M. C. A. group conferences 
is being held in the leading cities of the United 
States; the purpose being to deepen the spirit- 
ual life of the local Association leaders, secre- 
taries and laymen. Beginning in Canada, the 
International Committee team, headed by Dr. 
John R. Mott, has held conference in Port- 
land, Me., and Boston, and is proceeding west- 
ward, with most rewarding results. 

At the Boston conference held in the chapel 
of the Old South Church, Dec. 14, a large 
number of Y. M. C. A. leaders were present 
from throughout New England. The features 
of the meeting were the addresses by Dr. Mott, 
group conferences and a demonstration Bible 
class, all of which were of constructive value. 
Dr. Mott emphasized the importance of the 
allegiance to the living Christ in all Y. M. 
C. A. work, and gave practical suggestions to 
the Association leaders for their personal guid- 
ance to strengthen their own spiritual life. 
He warned against the dangers of aimlessness, 
superficiality, cant or hypocrisy, formality, 
pride, sins of the tongue, spiritual starvation, 
the defeated life, not keeping open channel to 
the source of spiritual life, and not putting first 
things first. 

He urged generous and far-sighted plans for 
the spiritual life, with frequent quiet days or 
half-days, the morning watch, right habits of 
prayer, meditative study of the literature of 
power, right relations with the church, physi- 
cal fitness, keeping contact with those needing 
help, right attitude toward sin and being filled 
with the spirit of Christ. The Y. M. ©. A. 
leaders are impressed with the importance of 
Dr. Mott’s message, and we may expect the 
desired and needed increase of spiritual em- 
phasis in the expanding and important As- 
sociations. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Co-OPERATIVE Home Buitpine, by Hon. 
Danie, W. Hoan (The Locomotive Engineers 
Journal, December). The author of this article 
is Mayor of Milwaukee, re-elected each year 
since 1916. He describes the “Milwaukee 
Plan” for meeting the housing problem, so 
vital at the present time. He calls it “the 
most farseeing and significant home building en- 
terprise that has been undertaken in America.” 


Tne Bie WHITE CHURCH IN THE LITTLE 
Wuitr Town, sy A. B. MacDonatp (The 
Country Gentleman, Oct. 14). A pleasant, 
suggestive and encouraging account of a 
successful, efficient Lutheran Church in a small 
town, Stanton, Iowa. A population of 1750 
and all but 100 church members. The program 
of activities is full and unusual. The article 
explains the remarkable success of the church. 
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Pageantry and 
Dramatics in 


Religious Education 


By WILLIAM V. MEREDITH 


“Any teacher, young people’s worker 
or minister should study this book.” 
—The Journal of Religion. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston,) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. ,Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Rev. Milton H. Babcock, 12 Garden St., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is available for single, stated or 
temporary Sunday pulpit supply. 


HELP WANTED 


Companion and helper, in family of two adults, 
where maid is kept. References required. ‘‘W. C.,” 
Congregationalist, Boston. * / 


Young or middle-aged woman to take position 
in a child-caring institution in Middle West—an 
excellent opportunity to do real home missionary 
work, while enjoying the conveniences of steam 
heat, electric light and modern plumbing. Wages, 
a good home and $500 per year. Address F. B. 
Johnson, Lock Box 262, Central Station, Toledo, O. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist of several years’ experience desires 
first-class position, preferably within fifty miles 
of Boston. “O. H., Congregationalist. 


Organist and Director of large chorus choir for 
five years wishes position in larger city. Desires 
organ of three manuals. Wife is successful 
Voeal Teacher, Contralto Soloist and Assistant 
Director. ‘R.,” -Congregationalist, 


FARMS 


Farm catalog free. Chapin Farm Agency, Bos- 


ton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


U. S. Government Underwear—2,500,000 pe. New 
Government Wool Underwear purchased by us 
to sell to the public direct at 75c. HACH. 
Actual retail value $2.50 each. All sizes, Shirts 
34 to 46—Drawers 30 to 44. Send correct sizes. 
Pay Postman on delivery or send us money 
order. If underwear is not satisfactory, we 
will refund money promptly upon request. Dept. 
24. The Pilgrim Woolen Co., 1476 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. , 


A delightful gift for friends and sweethearts. 
Aunt Hannah’s genuine Adirondack Balsam _Pil- 
lows. Sweet scented and soothing. 3 1b. pillow 
$1.25, postage paid. Check with order. Mention 
the Oongregationalist. Hannah Payne, Raquette 
Lake, N. Y. 


Handkerchiefs, pure linen. Ladies’, $1.75, $2.15 
per dozen. Men’s, $2.75, $3.50 per dozen. Spe- 
cial value, postpaid. Agents wanted. Heaton 
Mfg. Co., 149 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Congregational Year Books, 1900 to 
Excellent condition. Odd num- 
Address Box 61, 


For Sale. 
1915, in cloth. 
bers 1898 to 1916, in 
Brewer, Me. 


boards. 


eonvalescents and 
All modern 
booklet. 


Resthome—For 
those desiring a permanent home. 
conveniences. Rates $25 up. 
Broadview, Wilton, Ct. 


Broadview 


Write for 


JANUARY CLEARANCE SALE 
Good Books at Reduced Prices 


We offer the following books at about one-third less than the regular list prices, as shown below, Post- 
age will be on the average about 5 per cent. additional. . | 
We allow special terms on orders for these books amounting to five dollars or more. Check titles wanted, 
tear out this ad, and return to us with $1.00 in cash, balance payable in three monthly installments. 


L] OUR LIFE BEYOND 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 
Points out the firm ground for belief in future life. 
List price, 60c. Special price, 40c. 


[] THE GREAT HEREAFTER 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 
n impressive discourse on the future life. 
List price, 50c. Special price, 35c. 


THE ART OF EXPOSITION H. Jeffs 
Few men are better qualified to say what a sermon 
ought to be. Mr. Jeffs has studied the whole sub- 
ject with patience and much originality. 

List price, $1.60. Special price, $1.00. 


[| LETTERS TO A MINISTERIAL SON 


By a Man of the World 

Bright, humorous, strong common sense, pungent 

criticism of the weak points of, ministers and con- 

gregations, together with a large-hearted apprecia- 
tion of all that is good in them. 

List price, 75c. Special price, 50c. 


(| J. H. JOWETT, A Character Study 


Frank Morison 

A biographical sketch up to the time of his call to 
Fifth Avenue Church. 

List price, 50c.. Special price, 35c. 


1) THE REASONABLENESS OF JESUS 


Frank Y. Leggatt 

The main working plans of a helpful preacher pre- 
senting studies in.the personality of Jesus. 

List price, 50c. Special price, 35c. 


feel WHO WAS JESUS? D. H. Maconachie 


The answer of the New Testament presents in simple 
language what the writers of the New Testament 
believed and taught about Christ. 

List price, $1.00... Special price, 65c. 


1 CHRIST’S VIEW OF THE KINGDOM 


> 


OF GOD W. Manson, M.A. 
The author makes clear to intelligent readers—lay 
as well as ‘clerical—what is meant by Jewish 


“apocalyptic’’ ideas, and how far they may be re- 
garded as having influenced the mind of Jesus 
Christ. List price, $1.25. Special price, 85c. 
(J CHRIST’S VISION OF THE KING- 

DOM OF HEAVEN 


No better, more timely interpretation of the parables 
of Jesus has been written. 
List price, $2.25. Special price, $1.50. 
| THE TRUE CHRIST and_ Other 
Studies in “And Whatsoever Things 
Are True”’ 


Treats some of the more important religious sub- 
jects in the light of present-day thought and life. 
List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


CL] A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL 


William Watson 

Sound and sensible and enriched with many illus- 
trative quotations. : 

List price, 75c. Special price, 50c. 


O.THE MAKING OF HEAVEN AND 
HELL J. M. Blake 


An essay towards the understanding of the divine 
method of judgment. ‘‘Exhales the fragrance of the 
very Gospel.’”’ List price, 50c. Special price, 35c. 


(] THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH 


H. Bulcock 

A collection of scholarly and ‘interesting essays on 
various religious topics. 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


CL] THE UPLIFTING OF LIFE John Reid 


eer cmtt it orate <bett EBate aiie bast tells 
Addresses mainly to young men and women, deal- 
ing in a fresh and vigorous style with some aspects 
of Christian life and truth. 
List price, $1.00. 


James Stirling 


Special price, 65c. 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


[] RELIGION: THE QUEST OF THE 
IDEAL J. M. Hodgson 


The book is packed with thought and subtle reasoning. 
List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


L] THE UNIVERSAL OVER-PRESENCE 


AND THE SPIRITUAL SPHERES 


C. H. Betts 
An able and reverent inquiry into the mysteries of 
the spiritual world. 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 
SELF-REALIZATION C. H. Betts 
A fascinating study of human relationships. 

List price, $1.00.‘ Special price, 65c. 


LIVING PLEASURES or the Constitu- 


ents of a Life of Pleasure c. H. Betts 
The writer has gathered many 
ancient philosophers and from modern seers and 
scientists. List price, 75c. Special price, 50c. 


(1 RECONSTRUCTION: A HELP TO 
DOUBTERS Robert F. Horton 


Modern scholarship and modern thinking have not 
touched the essentials of the Christian faith except 
to make its value and importance more clear and 
unassailable. List price, $1.60. Special price, $1.10. 


CL] SPIRIT AND POWER . »M. MeIntyre 
This volume discusses the secret of power and many 
of the perplexing questions which arise in every pas- 
torate. List price, $1.00. Special price, 65e. 


L] LOOKING INWARDS 


; Edward Shillito, M.A. 
These papers will interest all who care for the best 
things of the Christian life. 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


[] THE UNVEILED GLORY 


Luther Winther Caws 

An interesting presentation of the ‘‘sidelights on the 
higher evolution.’’ 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


CL] GOD, HUMANITY AND THE, WAR 


G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
“Tf these sermons help to steady the courage and 
confirm the faith of the people of God I shall be glad 
indeed,’’ so writes the author in the Foreword. 
List price, 40c. Special price, 25c. 
[] PESSIMISM AND LOVE In Eeclesias- 
tes and the Song of Songs 


David Russell Scott, M.A. 

This book helps the reader of the Bible to feel that 

its writers were men who lived and loved much as 
the men of today. 

List price, $2.25. 


CL] THE WAITING LIFE 


Hubert Foston, M. A. 

A fresh and practical interpretation of the First 
Psalm, full of light and suggestion. 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


[] THE BEAUTY OF THE BIBLE 


Prof. James Stalker 

The volume will carry home an impression of ‘the 
noble wisdom and the literary beauty of the Bible. 
List price, $2.25. Special price, $1.50. 


L] FAITH TODAY 


Proj. Walter F. Adeney, D.D. 

Stimulating especially for those whose faith in God 
has been shaken by the horrors of the World War. 

List price, 60c. Special price, 40c. 


_] ST. PAUL’S FIGHT FOR GALATIA 


C. H. Watkins 
Treats that portion of the Epistle to the Galatians 
that bears upon the controversy raised by the Judiaz- 
ers who disturbed and misled the Apostle Paul’s con- 
verts in Galatia. 


List price, $1.25. Special price, 85c. 


wise sayings from 


Special price, $1.50. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


a HEAVEN AND THE SEA Frank Elias 
The first apostles made perilous voyages, and ever 
since the story of Christianity has been linked with 
the sea. List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 
OLD TESTAMENT STORIES _IN 


MODERN LIGHT 1. rhondia Williams 


A Bible guide for the young. The author’s object is 
to supply a point of view from which to teil the 
Bible stories. List price, 50c.. Special price, 35c. 


THE WISDOM OF GOD AND THE 
WORD OF GOD W. Harvey-Jellie 


A valuable and scholarly treatment of the Wisdom 
literature of the Old Testament and afterward. 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 
[] UNTIL THE DAY DAWN 


J. Puleston Jones, M.A. 
The New Testament basis for a doctrine of inspira- 
tion. List price, $1.25. Special: price, 85c. 


[] THE WISDOM BOOKS IN MODERN 


SPEECH Pro}. John E. McFadyen 
Extremely striking and happy new renderings that 
throw a flood of light upon many passages, 

List price, $2.25. Special price, $1.50. 
L] STUDIES IN LIFE FROM THE JEW- 
ISH PROVERBS 


W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A. 
Mr. Elmslie constructs a vivid picture of the Wise 
Men of Jerusalem, who utilized proverbs in the in- 
terests of their national morality and faith. 
List price, $2.25. Special price, $1.50. 
(] ST. PAUL AND HIS CITIES 


R. W. Pounder 

This book presents the Apostle as a man who had to 

grapple with problems which in an altered form 
confronts the Church of today. 

List price, $1.25. Special price, 85c. 


[] DAYS OF OLD And Other Sermons 


S. A. Tipple 
Each sermon an edifying and stimulating discourse. 
List price, $1.25. Special price, 85c. 


_]) THE BEATITUDES AND THE CON- 


_ TRASTS A Study in Methodic In- 
terpretation Hubert Foston, M.A. 


This author contrives to present the Beatitudes in 
a new light. List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 
C] VOICES OF TODAY Hugh Sinclair 


A series of critical studies of many preachers of 
the leading Anglican and Non-conformist churches. 
List price, $1.00. Special price, 65c. 


(] THE GREAT EMBASSY Studies in the 


Growth of Christianity 
Cuthbert McEvoy 
This is a fine explanation of the missionary spirit, 
its nature and its wonderful achievements. 
List price, 60c. Special price, 40c. 


[] CONCERNING CONSCIENCE a. Jefs 


The author faces life as it actually is today, and 
discusses the place of an enlightened conscience in 
that life. List price, $1.60. Special price, $1.00. 


[|] CHRISTIAN UNION IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE J. C. Carlile, 


Schools of thought are being compelled to recognize 
the strength of the common enemy that threatens 
them all and to face the necessity of joining their 
forces. List price, 75c. Special price, 50c. 


[] THE AUGUSTINIAN REVOLUTION 
IN THEOLOGY Thomas Allin 


The author shows how St. Augustine perverted the 
theology of Western Christendom from the truer and 
more human theology which preceded it. 

List price, $1.00. Special price, 65. 


At Your 


Service 


